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FABM  WOEK  POB  THE  MONTH. 

Mareh  is  essentially  the  "seedtime'*  of  the 
Soathern  Farmer.  Ehiring  its  twenty-seven 
working  days  most  of  the  corn  planting  is  done, 
aad  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  way 
tliat  important  work  is  performed,  whether  the 
harrest  shall  be  abundant  or  scanty. 

If  we  prepare  our  lands  for  com  by  "listing," 
which  is  merely  throwing  three  furrows  together, 
with  a  stnmpy  scooter,  scratching  the  surface 
soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  leaving 
the  middle  to  be  broken  when  we  give  the  crop 
the  first  plowing,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
any  larger  return  than  from  five  to  eight  bush- 
^  of  "nubbins. ' '  We  have  no  right  to  bemoan 
the  want  of  "good  seasons,''  or  to  attribute  to 
drought  the  ruin  of  the  crop.  The  fault  is  al- 
together our  own.  "VVe  have  not  prepared  our 
land  so  as  to  guard  against  a  drought,  or  even 
against  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  climate. 
Those  who  do  not  believe  this  have  only  to  go 
to  a  field  of  corn  plauted  on  the  "list,"  scrape 
amoDg  the  surface  soil  and  feel  the  stiff,  impene- 
trable btd  beneath  it,  hard  as  a  brick,  to  satisfy 
themsehre^  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  ex- 
pect that  the  tender  rootlets  of  the  com  plant 
ean  work  their  way  through  this  "hard-pan" 
and  derive  their  necessary  nourishment  from 
the  sub-soil. 

To  make  a  good  crop  of  corn  the  ground 
mast  be  thoroughly  prepared, — deeply  and 
eloaely  plowed, — making  a  deep,  pulverized  bed 
tboogh  which  the  roots  can  easily  penetrate  in 
Nireh  of  food  ;  and  through  which  the  mois- 
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ture,  heat  and  atmospheric  gases  can  constant- 
ly reach  the  plant  to  give  it  health  and  strength. 

We  publish  in  another  place  extracts  from  an 
admirable  essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Cultiva- 
tion of  Corn,  by  the  late  James  M.  Chambers, 
which  we  "found  in  an  old  volume  of  the  "Soil 
of  the  South,"  of  which  valuable  periodical 
Mr.  Chambers  was  for  many  years  the  Editor. 
Though  published  nearly  sixteen  years  ago,  it  is 
applicable  to-dny,  and  so  far  as  practice  is  con- 
cerned, i^we  regret  to  think,  as  new  to  many  of 
our  farmers  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  written. 

We  would  again  earnestly  urge  all  who  plant, 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  to  remember 
the  present  price  of  com,  meal  and  meat,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  price  of  cotton  now, 
or  the  price  at  which  they  hope  to  sell  the  "big 
crop"  they  intend  to  raise  this  year,  plant  corn 
enough  to  do  them,  and  a  little  to  spare  to  help 
a  less  pmdent  neighbor.  A  well  stocked  smoke 
house  and  a  full  crib  of  com  are  both  usefirl 
and  ornamental,  and  the  man  who  plants  all 
cotton  and  buys  western  corn,  very  rarely  pos- 
sesses either,  but  generally  is  in  debt  to  his 
commission  merchant,  pays  2}  per  cent  interest 
for  the  advance,  and  frequently  finds  that  all  big 
cotton  is  insufficient  to  pay  his  debts. 

PREPARATION   FOR  COTTON  PIJINTINO. 

During  this  month  the  land  to  be  planted  in 
cotton  should  be  prepared.  If  the  manure  from 
the  stables  and  stock  lots  has  not  been  already 
hauled  out  and  plowed  under,  this  should  be 
done  without  a  moment's  delay. 

The  best  and  most  approved  plan  of  bedding 
cotton  land  is  to  lay  off  the  rows  from  three  to 
four  feet  epart,  according  to  its  quality,  with  a 
long  shovel  plow  run  twice  in  the  row,  back- 
wards and  foni'ards,  followed  by  a  subsoil  plow 
breaking  the  land  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 
In  the  bottom  of  this  trench,  which  should  be 
at  least  seven  inches  deep,  deposit  the  manure  f 
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then  with  a  turn  plow  throw  a  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  shovel  furrow,  and  let  the  subaoiler 
follow  the  turn  plow  in  these  two  furrows,  at 
least.  After  this  is  done  break  out  the  middles 
as  deeply  as  possible  and  the  beds  are  ready  for 
the  seed  when  the  proper  time  comes  to  plant. 
If  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  wet,  the  beds  should 
be  high,  but  where  it  is  dry  and  loose,  high  bed- 
ding is  of  no  advantage.  For  the  convenience 
of  cultivation  a  slight  elevation  is  desirable. 

FORAGE. 

As  the^rought  of  last  year  has  made  all  sorts 
of  forage  scarce,  we  would  advise  a  liberal 
planting  of  drilled  corn,  Millet  or  Hungarian 
grass,  to  furnish  plenty  of  food  for  the  stock, 
and  obviate  the  necessity  of  buying  Northern 
and  Western  hay  at  $2  per  cwt.,  and  sending 
the  wagon  to  the  depot  two  or  three  times  to 
see  if  it  has  arrived. 

CLOVER. 

If  the  clover  sown  with  small  grain  has  not 
produced  a  good  stand,  there  is  still  time, 
though  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done 
it  last  month,  to  sow  the  poor  spots. 

SORGHUM. 

This  is  the  month  to  plant  Sorghum  for  syrup. 
The  preparation,  mode  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion is  nearly  the  same  as  com,  except  that  the 
seed  need  not  be  planted  so  deeply  and  that  the 
stalks  may  be  not  more  than  six  inches  apart  in 
the  drills  which  should  be  from  three  to  four 
feet  apart. 

LUCERNE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  Lucerne,  which  if 
sown  on  well  pviepared  rich  soil  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  crops  that  can  be  grown.  Sow 
in  drills  just  wide  enough  apart  to  leave  sufH- 
cient  room  for  cultivation.  From  10  to  16  lbs. 
of  seed  are  enough  for  an  •ere. 

STOCK. 

Successful  planting  depends  largely  on  good 
stock,  and  good  stock  can  only  be  had  by  good 
care,  sufficient  and  regular  supplies  of  healthy 
sound  food,  frequent  use  of  currycomb  and 
brush,  well  littered  and  well  ventilated  stables, 
.and  a  close  supervision  by  the  owner  that  the 
drivers  do  not  confound  the  food  of  the  teams 
with  their  own  and  give  themselves  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  leaving  the  horses  and  mules  hun- 
gry. The  efficiency  of  plow  and  wagon  teams 
also  depends  on  proper  care  that  the  collars  and 
back-bands  fit  well,  and  that  the  gear  is  proper- 
ly adjusted. 

Finally  we  would  advise  preparations  to  be 
made  this  month  to  plant  for  a  large  crop  of 
sweet  potatoes. 


PBIZE  ESSAY  OK  OOEH  OULTDEE. 

BY  JOHN   C.    RAGSDAI^,    OF  DEKALB. 

If  the  land  intended  for  corn  is  stubble  or 
has  a  growth  of  weeds  or  grass  upon  it,  tarn 
them  under  in  September.  Turn  just  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  follow 
with  a  subsoil  plow,  the  deeper  the  better.  If 
the  land  was  cultivated  in  com  or  cotton  the 
previous  year,  and  has  a  growth  of  young  hog 
weeds  or  any  other  crop  of  young  weeds  upon 
it,  turn  them  under  in  January  or  February  and 
follow  with  the  subsoil  plow  as  deep  as  it  can  be 
plowed.  The  land  should  not  be  turned  more 
than  three  to  four  inches  deep,  or  just  deep 
enough  to  destroy  all  young  weeds,  or  turn  under 
any  green  crop  or  vegeUtble  matter  that  is  upon 
it.  The  turn  plows  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  under  a  green  crop  of  some  vege- 
table matter  for  manure,  or  to  destroy  a  crop 
of  growing  weeds  or  grass,  and  should  only  be 
run  deep  enough  to  effect  these  purposes,  and 
if  neither  of  these  purposes  is  to  be  effected,  the 
turn  plow  may  be  dispensed  with  and  the  land 
broken  with  any  other  plow  that  will  most  effect- 
ually break  deep  and  pulverize  well.  The  land 
being  turned  and  subsoiled,  about  the  first  ol 
March,  or  just  before  planting  time,  it  should  be 
cross-plowed  with  a  square  pointed  scooter,  close 
and  deep  as  it  can  be  done.  The  husbandman 
must  now  determine  for  himself  as  to  what  bi? 
land  will  bear  or  how  thick  his  corn  will  grow. 
It  is  a  fatal  error  to  undertake  to  grow  too  many 
stalks  on  the  land.  The  hill  system  is  better 
than  the  drill  for  the  rea.s-on  that  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  arrange  the  com  the  proper  distance 
apart  and  less  trouble  to  cultivate  it.  I  would 
not  drill  unless  it  was  hillside,  to  prevent  the 
land  from  washing,  or  narrow  strips  that  were 
not  convenient  to  plow  both  ways ;  but  if  the 
corn  is  to  be  drilled,  lay  off  the  rows  just  as  wide 
as  the  stalks  should  stand  apart  in  the  row,  so 
that  each  stalk  shall  have  its  equal  portion  of 
land,  allowing  the  roots  to  feed  on  an  equal  dis- 
tance all  round  the  stalk  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  roots  of  other  stalks.  Any 
person  who  has  ever  noticed  the  growth  of 
plants  or  trees  will  readily  see  the  advantage  of 
this  system.  For  instance,  suppose  the  land 
is  able  to  produce  one  good  stalk  of  com  on 
•ey&ry  square  yard,  would  it  be  best  to  have  two 
stalks  to  grow  side  by  side  on  every  other  yard, 
or  one  on  every  yard  by  putting  two  together  ? 
The  roots  would  immediately  come  in  contact 
with  each  other  and  the  stalk  have  to  draw  itc 
nourishment  pretty  much  from  one  side,  and 
the  roots  from  the  other  side  would  have  to 
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travel  mueli  fitrther  and  not  be  likely  to  bring 
the  same  amoant  of  food  to  the  plant  and  de- 
^fhp  the  two  stalks  and  their  fruit  so  well  as  if 
eadi  grew  on  its  own  yard.    The  properties  of 
tlie  soil   would  be  more  equally  distributed 
among  the  com  plants.     So  with  the  rain,  sun- 
shine, atmosphere,  and  every  thing  else  that  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  com  plant     It  is  very  im- 
portant, either  in  drills  or  hills,  to  give  each 
stalk  its  equal  portion  of  territory,  so  that  it  may 
hsTe  equal  distance  on  all  sides.    Be  sure  not 
to  plant  too  thick.     Four  to  four  and  a  half  feet 
each  way  is  thick  enough  for  the  upland  of  this 
eoontiy,  and  one  stalk  to  the  hill.    The  rows 
should  be  run  off  with  a  good  coulter  or  long 
•cooler,  three  furrows  together.     First  run  the 
row  and  then  a  furrow  on  each  side,  plow  deep, 
as  this  is  the  last  chance  you  will  hare  to  plow 
under  the  hill.     Cross  with  a  long  scooter  and 
grre  ^e  same  distance     *Plant  from  the  twen- 
tj  fifth  of  March  to  the  tenth  of  April — a  good 
time  in  this  part  of  the  country.     The  situa- 
tion and  locality  have  much  to  do  with  the  time 
of  planting.    Put  in  plenty  of  seed.    It  is  bet- 
ter to  have  two  stalks  to  take  out  than  to  have 
one  to  replant     Soak  the  seed  com  in  new  tar. 
BoU  it  in  sand  to  keep  it  from  sticking  together. 
Sprinkle  pulverized  sulphur  over  it  while  rolling 
in  the  sand.     This  is  the  best  remedy  against 
birds,  moles  and  bud   worm,  that  I  have  ever 
found.    Drop  the  seed  in  the  scooter  furrow  at 
ereiy  intersection  of  the  rows.     Cover  with  a 
doable  foot  plow,  two  small  scooters  running 
straddling  the  row.     This  will  do  the  work  ef- 
fectoally,  and  no  scraping  will  be  needed.     The 
com  should  not  be  planted  any  deeper  below  the 
sor&ce  than  is  sufficient  to  give  it  moisture  and 
depth  of  earth  to  cause  it  to  vegetate  and  come 
op.  No  matter  how  deep  it  be  planted,  the  roots 
win  grow  near  the  surface  if  they  ever  grow  at 
an,  and  near  the  surface  is  the  place  to  deposit 
the  seed.      Wlien  the  com  gets  up  and  has 
about  three  blades,  ran  around  it  with  a  long 
scooter  as  close  sis  possible.    There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  corn  by  breaking  the  roots 
at  this  plowing.     It  is  very  essential  that  the 
land  be  thoroughly  plowed.     All  my  experience 
for  forty  years   has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
com  cannot  be  successfully  grown  on  hard  land. 
Plow  out  the  middles  of  the  rows  with  a  good 
shoTel  plow,  follow  in  about  three  days  with  the 
hoe,  in  order  to  destroy  any  grass  or  weeds  that 

*The  writer  evidently  refers  here  to  the  climate 
of  Nortiiem  Georgia.  Com  planting  can  be  safely 
^oae  mncb  earlier  in  more  Southern  latitadea. — 
-In.  F.  and  H. 


may  be  left  by  the  plow.  By  that  time  you  can 
tell  better  what  has  been  left  undestroyed  by 
the  plow.  Replant  all  missing  hills  as  soon  sts 
the  com  is  done  coming  up.  Thin  out  to  a 
stand  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  birds  and  other  insects.  Thin  care- 
fully, taking  the  stalks  out  by  the  roots.  Do 
not  loosen  the  plants  that  are  left,  and  be  sure 
not  to  leave  the  corn  too  thick. 

The  after  culture  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  nature  of  the  land.  If  the  land  be  loose 
and  not  liable  to  ran  together  and  get  hard,  the 
plowing  may  be  done  with  a  sweep  %nd  very 
shallow,  just  deep  enough  to  destroy  all  grass 
and  weeds.  Go  over  the  crop  once  in  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  not  more  than  t'^enty  one 
days  at  farthest.  The  hoe  need  not  follow  un- 
less the  weeds  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  plow. 
In  that  case  the  hoe  should  follow  to  clean  »way 
all  grass  and  weeds  left  by  the  plow.  Continue 
to  plow  and  hoe  until  the  com  begins  to  silk 
pretty  generally.  Have  it  then  clear  of  »11  grass 
and  weeds  and  the  work  is  done.  If  the  land 
is  liable  to  balie  and  become  very  hard  from 
heavy  rains,  it  is  better  to  use  the  shovel  or  some 
shallow  plow,  and  plow  pretty  thoroughly,  as  it 
is  better  to  break  the  roots  of  the  com  to  some 
extent  than  to  have  the  land  so  hard  that  the 
roots  cannot  penetrate  it  Cora  very  quickly 
recovers  from  the  breaking  of  the  roots  in  a 
well  cultivated  and  loose  soil.  When  nature 
and  nature's  God  decreed  that  man  should  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  that 
the  earth  should  bring  thorns  and  thistles,  know- 
ing that  man  would  not  be  able  to  subdue  the 
thoms  and  thistles  and  the  great  multitude  of 
weeds  and  grass  that  are  so  much  inclined  to 
grow  among  the  com  and  in  such  proximity 
to  it  without  breaking  the  roots  of  the  com,  he 
also  arranged  the  nature  of  the  com  plant  so 
that  it  will  very  quickly  recover  from  these 
drawbacks.  The  cultivation  of  the  crop  is  not 
to  be  govemed  by  any  particular  number  of 
times  going  over.  After  planting,  the  main 
points  are  to  keep  the  com  free  from  grass  and 
weeds  and  the  land  loose  and  level.  The  more 
level  the  land  is  the  more  equally  the  rain  that 
falls  is  distributed  among  the  com  plants,  and 
the  same  is  trae  of  the  sunshine  and  atmos- 
phere. 

If  the  corn  is  to  be  manured  in  the  hill,  it  is 
best  to  put  the  manure  around  the  com  after  it 
comes  up,  just  before  the  first  plowing^-not  too 
much  in  a  heap,  and  for  this  reason  :  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  where  manure  was  deposited  under 
the  com  or  with  the  grain,  that  it  would  come 
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up  and  make  a  rapid  growth  for  a  while^  but 
about  earing  time  it  would  fail,  the  stalk  would 
become  yellow  and  hard  and  the  crop  prove  a 
failure,  because  the  manure  had  either  been  ex- 
hausted or  become  dry.  When,  had  the  ma- 
nure been  properly  applied,  there  was  enough  to 
make  a  good  crop.  When  the  manure  is  placed 
around  the  com,  the  roots  strike  into  it  about 
the  time  the  com  is  preparing  for  the  ear,  and 
it  is  apt  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  and 
make  a  good  yield. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  different 
irinds  of  plows  and  implements  to  be  used  in 
the  culture  of  corn,  but  there  are  only  three  es- 
sential points  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  in 
order  to  secure  a  good  crop.  The  first  is  to 
have  the  land  rich  ;  the  second  is  to  thoroughly 
break  and  prepare  it  before  planting  ;  the  third 
is  to  keep  it  clean  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  as 
loose  as  possible,  till  the  crop  is  laid  by.  The 
plow  and  other  implements  that  will  most  ef- 
fectually accomplish  these  ends  with  the  least 
labor,  are  the  best. 

The  plan  above  given  for  the  culture  of  com 
is  one  based  upon  long,  personal  experience, 
and  close  observation.  The  turn-plow  and  sub- 
soil-plow have  not  been  much  used  by  me, 
though  I  think  them  great  improvements. 


PEAS,  TBEES,  BEES  AND  BABBITS. 

Mr,  Editor :  Do  the  rabbits  eat  your  peas, 
or  skin  your  trees?  If  so,  I  give  you  a  simple 
and  sure  preventive.  For  apple  trees :  wash 
or  paint  them  with  clay  and  blood.  This  will 
protect  them  for  many  months,  perhaps  a  year. 

For  peas,  cut  and  mangle  a  rabbit,  drag  him 
several  times  around  and  among  the  peas,  then 
cut  and  tear  him  into  fragments,  skin,  flesh  and 
entrails,  scatter  the  pieces  among  and  around 
the  peas.  Not  a  pea  will  be  eaten  afterward. 
Now,  whether  the  rabbit  is  too  dainty  to  sit 
down  to  such  a  dinner,  too  timid  to  face  such 
frightful  sights,  or  considers  it  too  dangerous  to 
tarry,  I  leave  to  the  curious  and  leamed  zoolo- 
gist to  determine. 

My  informant,  a  tmthful,  practical  man, 
plants  for  late  use,  in  his  com  or  cotton  fields, 
in  low  places,  with  as  much  security  from  rab- 
bits, as  in  a  closely  paled  garden. 

This  is  as  simple  and  successful,  as  ''settling" 
swarming  bees  by  raising  into  their  midst,  a 
wisp  of  old  mullein  stalks  |(all  studded  with 
their  seed  pods,)  tied  to  a  pole  and  then,  after 
the  bees  begin  to  settle,  placing  them  where 
they  can  be  most  conveniently  hived.  But  to 
please  the  printer  I  must  be  Shobt. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Honut, 

HILLSIDE  DITOHIHG. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  the  November  number  of  your 
paper,  is  an  art!cle  by  Mr.  Hardwick,  on  Hill  Side 
Ditching,  which,  while  it  presents  much  that  is 
useful,  is  not  without  fault.  I  only  propose  to 
make  a  very  few  remarks  on  it  And  first  as  to 
the  level.  With  Mr.  H.,  I  prefer  the  rafter,  but  of 
wide  span,  say  one  rod,  and  only  four  and  a  half 
feet  high,  with  spirit  level  attached,  by  a  hinge,  at 
one  end  to  the  cross  bar,  and  gliding  up  or  down 
at  the  other  between  two  vertical  slats  screwed,  to 
the  cross  bar  and  rafter  piece,  (one  on  each  side,) 
serving  as  a  guard  to  Iceep  the  spirit  level  in  place, 
and  on  which  to  mark  a  scale  of  Inches,  for  vari- 
ous grades.  The  unhinged  end  of  the  level  is 
raised  or  lowered,  by  a  screw  through  the  cross- 
bar. I  prefer  a  low  rafter,  because  it  is  more  porta- 
ble, and  less  acted  on  by  the  wind,  an  advantage 
much  valued  by  all  who  use  the  level  in  person, 
during  high  winds,  and  a. wide  span  is  preferable, 
because  more  expeditions  and  accurate.  I  prcf<rr 
a  level  hinged  on,  with  a  scale,  as  above,  because 
it  may  be  instantly  adjusted  to  any  grade,  (without 
hammer,  screw-driver,  or  foot  block)  simply  by 
turning  a  ecrew  with  the  Jingera. 

Next,  I  prefer  to  hoe  chops,  small  sticks,  15  or 
18  inches  long,  to  indicate  the  track  of  the  Level. 
Ist  For  accuracy :  the  stick  shows  precisely 
where  the  foot  of  the  rafter  rested;  noi  so,  the 
hoe-cat  2ad.  Expedition :  a  stick  may  be  stuck 
up  in  less  time  ihau  a  sufficient  hoe  mark  can  bo 
made  3d.  Because  all  unnecessary  zigzags  m  ay  be 
rectified,  (without  detriment  to  the  general  grade) 
more  easily  than  when  hoc  marked.  4th.  Bee  mse 
the  plowman  can  see  the  stakes  some  distance 
ahead,  (without  stopping  to.  look  out  his  way,  or 
requiring  a  hand  to  lead  his  horse)  which  would 
be  imposi^ible,  where  the  hoe  is  used,  especially  In 
weedy  or  g^rassy  laird,  or  even  in  common  stubble. 

1  prefer  less  fall  than  Mr.  H.  recommends,  be- 
cause many  hundred  acres,  under  different  man- 
agement for  more  than  SO  years,  showing  gullies 
healed  and  fields  saved  from  them,  seem  to  justify 
the  preference.  Much  more  migh  be  s.id — but 
enough.  Henut  Gaithbr,  M.  D. 

Oxford^  Oa, 


Who  is  thb  Best  Farmer  ?— The  chief  motive 
of  one  in  fanning  is  to  benefit  his  pocket;  another 
constantly  aims  to  improve  his  farm.  One  in- 
creases personal  property  and  squanders  or  secretes 
it,  so  that  the  tax  list  of  the  town  is  diminished ; 
the  other  converts  labor  and  personal  property  into 
real  estate,  and  increases  the  assessment  list  and 
the  real  value  of  the  whole  town.  The  one  is  a 
robber,  the  other  a  benefactor. 

Professor  J.  B.  Turkbr,  In  his  work  on  The 
Cultivation  of  Field  Crops  and  Preparation  of  Boils 
says  that  ''deep  plowing  is  required  to  secure  the 
infiuence  of  heat,  light,  air  and  water  which  con- 
tribute nine-tenths  of  the  productive  elements  of 
the  plant,  and  that  no  soil  can  be  crushed  too  fine 
for  any  crop,  while  it  is  usually  left  far  too  «oaiBe 
for  all  crops." 
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FABM  BUILDINGS. 

Now  that  our  rich  planters  can  no  longer  in- 
vest their  surplus  cash  in  more  ' 'plantations  and 
negroes'  *  (we  mean  the  combination  of  realty 
and  personalty,  not  the  real  estate  by  itself,)  and 
that  the  desire  to  introduce  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  is  becoming  almost  universal 
amongst  them,  we  should  like  to  see  some  im- 
provement introduced  in  the  construction,  ar- 
rangement, and  style  of  the  plantation  buildings. 

Under  the  old  system  of  agriculture  by  which 
lands  were  made  to  yield  crops  of  cotton  and 
com  until  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  starvation 
they  could  yield  no  longer,  and  were  abandoned, 
the  owner  moving  off  to  fresh  soil  to  repeat  the 
process  until  it  in  its  turn  became  exhausted  and 
another  move  beacme  necessary,  it  was  not  un- 
natural, though  it  was  never  trise,  that  the  farm 
buildings,  should  have  been  of  the  rude  and 
''make  shift'*  character  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
most  plantations.  But  now  that  the  nomadic 
system  has  been  abandoned  and  we  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  to  improve  the  land  we  have 
— now  that  we  have  become  setiledj  and  are 
striving  nobly  by  the  use  of  two  horse  plows, 
Bubsoilers,  rotation  of  crops,  clover,  stable  ma- 
nure, and  commercial  fertilizers,  to  retrieve  our 
past  errors,  reclaim  our  waste  places,  and  make 
our  thin,  wasted,  and  gully-seamed  old  fields 
yield  their  46  bushels  of  wheat  and  their  500  lbs. 
bag  of  cotton  to  the  acre — might  we  not 
push  <Mar  improvements  a  little  further,  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  our  fodder  and  oats  in  ill- con- 
trived stacks  in  the  fields,  instead  of  a  rail-pen 
for  our  shucks,  instead  of  a  shackling  crib  of 
ill-jointed  logs  for  our  com,  and  a  cracked  and 
comfortless  ''pole  shelter"  for  our  mules,  horses 
and  cattle,  might  we  not  construct  a  good  sub- 
stantial bam  capable  of  containing  all  our  fodder, 
oats,  corn,  wheat,  shucks,  straw,  horses,  mules 
and  stock  under  one  roof  and  within  one  en- 
closure? 

The  rail-pens,  log-cribs  and  pole  shelters  are 
not  only  hideously  unsightly  and  slovenly,  but 
they  are  the  most  expensive  buildings  that  could 
be  erected.  The  manner  of  their  location, 
mode  of  constmction  and  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er and  to  thieves,  cause  more  waste  and  loss  in 
five  years  on  a  plantation  of  twenty  hands,  than 
it  would  cost  to  build  the  finest  kind  of  bam. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  additional  attractiveness 
of  neat,  commodious  out-buildings  on  a  farm, 
or  how  they  constitute  an  additional  stimulant 
to  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  as  an  in- 
vestment of  taste  and  attachment  as  well  as  of 
money,  but  it  is  certain  that  every  improvement 


we  make,  every  comfort  we  add  to  our  homes, 
and  every  tree  we  plant,  creates  and  fosters  that 
home  feeling  which  is  the  mainspring  of  per- 
manent improvement. 

A  well  built  bam  will  last  for  half  a  century, 
with  ordinary  care  and  without  much  expense 
for  repairs.  We  have  almost  all  the  materials 
on  our  plantations,  and  the  cost  of  building  is 
small  compared  with  the  sums  which  Northern 
farmers  expend  for  the  farm  yard  improvements 
on  their  comparatively  small  farms.  The  New 
England  farmers  who  know  the  exact  value  and 
power  of  a  dollar,  and  who  very  rarely  expend 
one  on  anything  that  is  not  pretty  sure  to  bring 
back  two  or  three,  are  distinguished  for  their  ex- 
cellent farm  buildings,  and  unless  they  found  it 
pay  and  pay  well,  to  build  them,  we  know  full 
well  that  they  would  never  do  so  for  mere  beau- 
ty's sake.  No,  it  pays  abundantly  to  have  your 
corn-crib,  your  oat  and  fodder  loft,  your  wheat 
and  other  grain,  your  mule,  horse,  and  cow  sta- 
bles, your  wagon  and  carriage  houses,  harness 
room,  tool  room  and  cutting  room,  and  beneath 
them  all,  your  manure  pile,  under  one  roof 
and  within  one  enclosure,  so  secured  that  when 
the  gate  is  locked  and  the  key  in  the  owner's 
pocket,  he  may  be  sure  that  in  all  weathers,  his 
stock  are  safe  and  comfortable,  his  grain  and 
fodder  secure  and  dry,  and  his  property  effect- 
ually protected  against  thieves  and  depredators. 
Instead  of  sending  a  negro  to  the  shuck  pen  for 
an  armful  of  shucks,  another  negro  to  a  fodder 
or  oat  stack  for  a  few  bundles  of  fodder  or  oats 
when  they  are  needed,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
pen  and  the  stack  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
dropping  by  the  way  half  of  what  they  try  to 
carry — instead  of  sending  in  another  direction 
to  the  log- crib  for  a  basket  of  corn,  and  carrying 
all  this  in  still  another  direction  to  the  "pole- 
shelters,"  let  one  good  building  take  the  place 
of  all  these  scattered  and  heterogeneous  arrange- 
ments in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  money, 
time,  labor,  and  anxiety  will  be  saved  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  we  can  form  no  idea  until  we  try 
it.  It  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  work  performed,  with  the  minimum 
of  exertion,  and  to  enable  the  owner  or  mana- 
ger to  superintend  the  whole  structure  in  its 
every  department  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a 
quarter  of  the  labor  which  it  requires  to  look 
after  the  present  tumble-down  concerns  which 
serve  for  farm-buildings. 

There  is  not  much  in  Yankee  manners,  cus- 
toms, religion,  morals,  literature  or  politics, 
which  commends  itself  to  adoption  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.    We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us 
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appreciate  their  peculiar  ^'civilization"  at  the 
value  which  they  put  upon  it.  But  a  genuine 
Yankee  barn  is  an  * 'institution*'  which  we 
should  wish  to  see  turn  carpet-bagger  and  spread 
itself  all  over  our  country.  It  is  the  perfection 
of  economy  and  comfort,  and  where  a  mixed 
husbandry  is  practiced,  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
attainment  of  the  pui-pose  for  which  it  is  built. 
The  better  to  explain  the  object  of  this  arti- 
cle and  present  more  clearly  to  our  readers  the 


capacity  and  arrangements  of  a  bam,  such  as 
is  found  on  hundreds  of  small  farms  in  the 
New  England  States,  we  have  obtained  draw- 
ings of  a  model  bam,  engravings  of  which  will 
be  found  on  pages  167  and  159. 

This  model  barn  is  represented  standing  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill,  sloping  to  the  east,  and  con- 
sists of  a  main  building  55  by  80  feet  with  two 
wings  56  by  31 J  feet,  and  has  three  floors. 

The  engraving  at  the  commencement  of  this 


article  gives  a  view  of  the  building  from  the 
northwest,  showing  entrances  to  two  floors,  the 
one  raised,  leading  to  the  hay  floor,  and  the  oth-. 
er  leading  by  a  decline  in  the  ground  to  the  stock 
floor.  In  the  former  all  the  hay,  grain,  straw 
and  stalks  are  stored.  Two  threshing  floors  16 
feet  wide,  cross  the  building  with  an  entrance 


from  the  west.  On  one  of  these  is  a  hay  scale, 
and  in  the  other  there  is  room  for  ahorse  power 
and  hay  cutter,  by  which  all  forage  is  cut  np  and 
delivered  by  a  chute  into  the  feed  trough  below. 
Here  too  are  the  grain  and  meal  bins  which  also 
communicate  by  chutes  with  the  stock  floor  be- 
low.    The  whole  floor  is  perfectly  ventilated. 
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The  stock  floor  is  9  feet  four  inches  high  and  is 
entered' by  the  door  at  which  the  wagon  is  seen  en- 
tering in  our  first  illustration.  On  the  right  is  a 
large  carriage  room,  on  the  left  a  room  for  keep- 
ing harness.  In  front  are  stalls  for  eight  horses, 
lOfllong,  5ft  1  inch  wide,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  partitions  4}  ft  high,  surmounted 
by  strong  wire  cloth  extending  2  ft  higher,  and  ^ 


loose  boxes  for  horses,  12  feet  wide.  A  wide 
passage  extends  through  the  building  from  North 
to  South,  from  which  stairs  or  ladders  (which 
can  be  fastened  back  out  of  the  way  when  not 
needed,)  lead  to  the  hay  and  grain  lofts.  In 
the  wings  are  seven  stalls  for  cows,  eight  for 
calves,  and  twenty  stalls  for  fattening  cattle. 
Underneath  the  stock  floor  is  a  basement  for 


manure,  roots  and  hogs,  as  seen  in  the  second 
engraving.  ITie  engraving  of  the  horse  stables 
on  preceding  page  gives  the  best  and  most  accu- 
rate idea  of  their  arrangement.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  channel  or  gutter  in  rear  of  the  hors- 
^  to  receive  and  carry  off  the  liquid  manure,  and 
to  the  trap  doors,  one  of  which  is  opened  in  the 


illustration,  through  which  the  solid  manure  is 
thrown  into  the  cellar  below. 

We  also  give  above  an  engraving  of  the  cattle 
stables,  giving  a  representation  of  two  of  the 
stalls.  The  passage  in  front  of  the  racks  is  ten 
feet  wide,  through  which  carts  may  be  driven, 
distributing  the  food  for   each  animal.     Tho 
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stalls  are  6}  feet  wide  and  are  arranged  for  two 
cows  which  are  fastened  by  a  neck-strap,  at- 
tached to  a  short  chain  and  ring,  playing  up  and 
down  upon  a  rod  bolted  to  the  partition  be- 
tween the  stalls. 

The  foregoing  description,  for  a  great  portion 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  report  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department  for  1867,  applies  to  a  very 
expensive  barn  j  but  a  cheaper  and  a  smaller 
one  can  be  built  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
which  we  think  is  perfect.  It  combines  room 
and  comfort  for  men  and  beasts,  and  affords 
perfect  security  for  the  property  enclosed  within 
it.  A  cellar  to  contain  manure  unbleached  by 
rains  and  unburnt  by  the  summer  sun  ;  above 
this,  ample  room  for  horses,  mules,  cows,  etc., 
with  places  for  carriages,  wagons,  harness  and 
farming  implements,  and  still  another  floor  for 
grain  and  forage  of  all  sorts — all  built  within  an 
enclosure  of  snfficient  size  to  afford  yards  for 
the  stock,  convenient  access  by  wagons  to  all 
sides  of  the  building,  well  supplied  with  water 
and  drinking  troughs — constitute  the  sort  of 
barn  which  an  improved  system  of  agriculture 
demands,  and  without  which,  success  can  be 
only  partially  attained. 


The  Labor  Qnestion  and  the  Agricultural 
Besonrces  of  the  South. 

PRIZE  E3SA.T  DT  FBANOIS  FONTAINS. 
(Continued  from  February  Number.) 

Though  we  will  have  to  contend  tigalnst  the  ef- 
forts of  East  India,  E^fypt,  Algeria  and  tbeLcvantf 
Bnizil,  Pera  and  the  West  ludlfs,  Turkey,  Smyrna 
and  Greece,  American  cotton  is  iudi&pensable  to  the 
English  manufactories,  both  for  warp  and  woof, 
the  short  staple  India  cotton  being  used  almost 
exclusively  for  weft  or  fllliug.  The  quantity  of 
India  "Surat**  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
medium  staples  American  cotton. 

♦Only  three  kinds  of  cotton  are  used  in  the  world 
for  manufacturing  purposes : 

1.  Qea  Island,  grown  on  coasts  of  Georgia,  Flori- 
da and  South  Carolina. 

2.  American,  medium  staple  **Uplands**  and 
"New  Orleans." 

3.  The  short  staple  cotton,  "drier  and  fuzzier," 
grown  principally  in  India. 

Of  these,  the  first  and  third  classes  of  raw  cot- 
ton are  needed  only  in  limited  quantities ;  while 
the  second  Is  needed  universally  and  an  unlimited 
supply  can  be  consumed. 

The  soil,  the  peculiar  climate  influenced  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  "causing  a  regular  system  of  irrigation 
from  the  clouds  wafted  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Southern  Seas,  and  producing  the  moisture  and 
heat  so  requisite  during  the  summer  months  to  the 

*Reportof  SpeeisI  Committee,  Commercial  Con- 
Teation,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


health  and  vitality  of  the  cotton  plant"  The 
Pernambuco,  Macao,  Bahia,  and  Santos  Cottons, 
are  produced  by  damming  up  the  "rigolettas"  of 
melted  snow  that  come  from  the  Cordilleras,  thus 
irrigating  the  soil  and  maturing  the  plant  in  thai 
arid  climate  *"But  for  the  terraces  and  canals  of 
Peru,  which  convey  the  melted  snows  from  the 
Andes,  she  eould  not  grow  cotton  at  all.  In  Egypt, 
despite  the  vast  expense  of  canal  dues,  steam  ma  - 
chinery,  and  English  coal  for  fuel,  the  thick  popu- 
lation and  necessity  for  raising  breadstuffs  will 
keep  down  the  supply  of  cotton  to  a  eertain  limit. 
In  1865,  in  the  effort  to  exceed  this  limit,  850,000 
people  perished  from  starvation.  The  crops  of 
Turkey  and  Greece  have  not  materially  increased, 
and  Smyrna  may  as  well  replant  her  fl^r  and  fmlt 
trees.  In  1866,  owing  to  same  cause  ns  in  E^ypt.  in 
Orlssa  and  Eastern  Bengal,  over  1,350,000  people 
pcrUhed  from  starvation." 

We  may  then  defy  competition.  But  would  It 
not  be  well  for  u;)  to  examine  Into  the  system  of 
irrigation  practl  ed  in  other  cotton  growing  coun- 
tries? *'It  is  estimated  that  Georgia  alone,  the 
present  year  has  consumed  over  twenty  thcmeand 
tons  of  commercial  manures.  In  guano  and  phos- 
phates, improving  her  cotton  lands."  While  we 
rejoice  at  this,  wo  cannot  but  think  that  the  same 
amount,  in  a  country  so  blessed  with  perennial 
springs,  and  abundance  of  water,  would,  if  annual- 
ly invested  in  irrigating  our  lands  yield  a  greater 
profit. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  tropical  su- 
gar cane  is  most  remunerative  in  the  South,  below 
38  deg.  latitude. 

Since  the  necessity  for  American  cotton  to 
the  English  manufactories  la  at  present  absolute, 
and  we  can  calculate  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
raised,  so  as  ti  keep  our  exports  limited  to  the 
quantity  that  will  Insure  a  remunerative  price  to 
the  producer.  Agriculture,  as  regards  these  two 
staples,  may  become  a  science  of  almost  mathe- 
matical !  recision. 

But  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  scarcity  of  la- 
bor, is  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  to  effect  this 
end.  Political  economy  would  be  a  fdlse  science 
If  this  were  true.  **In  1848-49,  with  900,000  to 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  cotton  sold 
In  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  from  4>^  to  5)^  cents  per  lb. 
With  850,000  to  400,000  bales  at  present  In  Liver- 
pool, cotton  Is  selling  at  from  25  to  20  cents  per 
pound.** 

"Your  prosperity  depends  on  scarcity  of  labor 
and  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  value  of  your 
labor  being  tixed  by  the  value  of  cotton  in  Liver- 
pool, where  interest  is  low.** 

The  above  reasouing  from  the  traost  prominent 
of  our  Georgia  Planters  is  plausible  at  first  sight 
The  lncreas«*d  production  of  cotton  at  present 
prices  will  necessitate  a  rise  of  wages  to  the 
"hands.**    While  a  rise  of  wages  does  not  cause  a 

*Keport  of  Commercial    Convention,    Memphis, 
Tenn..  1867. 
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rise  in  prices,  profits  ineyiUbly  lUl  in  proportion 
w  the  cost  of  labor  becomes  grreater. 

If  cspital  flows  in  with  a  |?r«ater  Tolame  than 
popalatlon,  this  g^^ater  capital  will  hare  to  be  dls- 
tribated  among  the  same  laborers.  What  then  is 
to  keep  them  In  the  condition  of  laborers  f 

*l»l— 1880,  crops  produced  in  cotton  growing 
States,  not  consumed  at  home,  left  a  surplos  of 
isles  amounting  to  $1,200,000,000,  an  average  of 
$130,000,000  per  year,  of  which  at  least  $60,000,000 
per  year  should  have  been  added  to  the  rcproduc- 
tiTC  capiul  within  those  States.  The  chief  part  of 
this  was  really  expended  in  Importing  slaves  from 
other  Sttttes.'* 

Soppose  the  same  amount  to  accrue  during  the 
coming  decade,  will  it  not  have  to  seek  other  in  • 
vestments,  such  as  railroads,  machine  Fhops,  man- 
oCactories,  etc.  ?  If  so,  will  net  populatioD  be 
wealth  ?  There  is  no  greater  danKcr  tbat  immi- 
gration to  this  country  from  England,  for  example, 
will  cripple  our  profits,  than  tbat  cmigrutlon  from 
Snglaod  should  diroiaish  the  g^o^s  produce  and 
the  demand  for  labor  in  England,  though,  at  a 
superficial  view,  this  seems  the  evident  conse- 
qaence— tbut,  on  the  contrary,  this,  and  improve- 
ments in  production,  are  what  England  chiefly  de- 
pends on.  Nor  is  it  any  exagi^eration  to  say,  that 
within  certain  and  not  very  narrow  ^^imlts,  the 
more  capiud  a  countr}'  Hl^e  England  expends  in 
these  two  ways,  Ihe  more  she  will  have  left." 
What  mukes  "interest  low**  in  Liverpool?  The 
social  development  of  the  most  civilized  of  na- 
tions—England— tends  to  make  life  apd  property 
more  and  more  secure ;  less  risk  attends  invest- 
ments; society  is  more  fixed;  self-control  and 
forethought  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  people ; 
\ama,  are  w^partiaUy  adminvUered.  Result:  **A  pro- 
fit or  interest  of  three  or  four  per  cent  Is  as  vuffl- 
cient  motive  for  the  increase  of  capital  in  England 
at  the  present  day,  as  Utirty  or  forty  per  cent,  in  the 
Barmcde  Empire,  or  In  England  at  the  time  of 
Khig  John"  V*In  England  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  on  Government  securities,  in  which  the 
risk  is  next  to  nothing,  may  be  estimated  at  a  little 
more  than  three  per  cent." 

Insomuch  as  society  is  insecure  and  labor  uncer- 
tain, the  rate  of  profit  must  l>e  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  risk  run. 

Why  does  England  obtain  the  precious  metals 
at  less  cost  than  other  nations  t  Solely  on  account 
of  the  efficiency  of  her  labor. 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  small  crop  nets  as 
much  money  as  did  pur  former  large  one.  It  is 
equally  clear,  that  so  long  as  this  continues,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  Planter  to  retain  the  negro 
hi  the  cotton  field,  where  he  is  the  **right  man  in 
the  right  place"  and  import  skilled  artisans  for 
other  trades  from  Europe. 

It  is  further  evident  that  the  capita]  of  the  South 

*B.  F.  Noorse.  "The  fature  production  of  Cotton." 
tJ.  S.  Mill.  XJ.  8.  Mill. 


is  spreading,  and  permeating  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry.  Are  there  not  negro  operators  in  our  cot- 
ton manufactories  ?  Negroes  are  constructing  our 
railroads,  becoming  artisans  and  tradesmen,  and 
gradually  abandoning  the  cotton  field. 

The  immigration  we  need  is  an  intelligent  mid- 
dle class — not  laborers  in  our  fields,  but  mechonici 
and  small  farmers.  We  have  a  sufficiency  of  cot- 
ton laborers,  and  the  force  of  superiority  when 
the  European  mechanic  arrives  in  our  midst  will 
force  the  negro  to  his  proper  sphere  of  labor.  Let 
us  heed  the  spirit  of  a  century  tbat  has  de- 
veloped a  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps— the  Isthmus 
of  Suez— which  alone  will  seriously  aid  the  ship- 
ment of  cotton  from  IndU  to  England— the  won- 
derful facilities  for  the  interchange  of  products. 

Let  us  watch  the  efi'ort  of  the  English  capital- 
ists to  open  up  new  fields  for  cotton,  and  of  the 
French  Qovemment  in  Algeria.  Let  us  rememl>er 
that  cotton  is  planted  till  over  India,  from  the  ex. 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan  to  the 
great  Himalaya  ranges ;  on  the  borders  of  rivers ; 
in  the  interior ;  on  mountain  elevations,  from  4,000 
to  5,000  feet.  Cotton  is  iud'genous  in  the  Barba- 
ry  Slates.  Let  us  embrace  the  offerings  of  science, 
grasp  such  accessions  as  the  South  Carolina  Phos- 
phates, and  not  emulate  the  countriea  that  have 
known  no  improvement  **8ince  the  days  when 
Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields  of  Hoax." 

The  prevalence  of  large  landed  estates,  does 
not  preclude  an  increabing  number  of  small  farms. 
Nor  will  the  latter  curtail  the  profits  of  the  for- 
mer unless  labor  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Success- 
ful cotton  planters  in  the  Sonth  have  made  greater 
net  profits  in  the  past  two  years  than  they  did  before 
the  war.  But  that  class  of  our  people  known  as 
**small  farmers"have  made  relatively  greater  profits. 
The  farmer  now  has,  in  addition  to  his  own  family, 
who  contitituted  his  laboring  force  prior  to  the 
war,  several  of  the  former  laborers  of  his  Planter 
neighbor.  Certainly  the  experience  of  the  Plan- 
ters, in  the  aggregate,  proves  tbat  in  this  way  a 
scarcity  of  labor  has  been  detrimental  to  his  inter- 
est Nor  need  the  sympathizers  with  Dr.  Dixon 
and  the  students  of  his  philosophy  flatter  them- 
selves, that  **atrikes"  can  be  long  postponed 
should  this  be  a  conflimed  and  immutable  fact. 
The  very  mockery  of  a  **con tract"  binding  a  ne- 
gro to  work  by  the  month  or  year,  proves  this. 
However  stolid  and  obtuse  he  may  bo,  he  has  al- 
ready learned  the  value  of  his  muscles  to  his  em- 
ployer, and  leaves  as  It  suits  his  convenience. 
Under  the  present  f-ystem  it  would  be  well  nigh 
impracticable  to  convey  the  discipline  of  the  cot- 
ton factory  to  the  cotton  field. 

Yet,  it  is  rare  that  the  negro  leaves  his  former 
neighborhood,  unless  be  **goes  to  town,"  his  local 
attachments  are  as  great  as  they  ever  were.  It 
is  not  yet  proved  which  is  the  best  home  and  most 
profitable;  but  evidence  claims  that  those  who 
have  remained  with  their  old  masters  have  pros- 
pered most,  and  are  now  best  contented.  So  long 
as  * 'associated  labor"  can  be  preserved  on  planta- 
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tions  and  neg^roes  are  the  laborers,  large  exports 
will  follow,  and  large  plantations  will  doubtless  be 
most  profitable. 

The  results  of  Inyestlgation  show  that  it  will  be 
yery  difflcnlt  to  supply  the  place  of  the  negro  a»  a 
laborer^  for  •*caltlvation  spontaneously  finds  out 
the  organization  that  suita  it  best."  It  Is  prover- 
bial that  agricultural  people  are  adverse  to  change. 
A  change  of  system  of  labor  involves  certain  loss 
to  some,  possible  loss  to  all.  The  **organization 
that  8uits"  cotton  culture  best  is  undoubtedly  that 
most  allied  to  the  system  pursued  before  the  war. 
The  negro  is  still  unfit  to  labor  with  profit  without 
the  direction  of  a  superior.  Again,  added  to  the 
lapse  of  time  nec&^sary  before  the  negro  will  out- 
grow the  customs  of  a  lifetime  of  dependence,  is 
the  well  known  fact,  that  "tliere  is  much  more  la- 
bor expended  in  the  superintendence  of  many 
small  capitals  than  in  one  large  capital.  A  planter 
managing  one  hundred  produceis  has  superior 
economical  advantages  over  one  hundred  laborers 
whose  united  capital  only  equals  his.  But  large 
plantations  cannot  be  safely  rented  to  third  par- 
ties. 

♦Give  a  man  the  secure  possession  of  a  bleak 
rock  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden;  give  him  a 
nine  years  lease  of  a  garden  and  he  will  convert  it 
into  a  desert. 

To  actual  settlers,  and  these  settlers  Germans, 
large  plantations  might  be  profitably  sub- divided 
and  sold  In  lots.  This  would  create  diversity  of 
products,  which  In  turn,  always  makes  labor  less 
onero  js.  As  additional  land  owners,  these  intelli- 
gent laborers  will  prove  the  law  that  increase  of 
population  causes  increased  production,  and  thi:i 
will  certainly  enhance  the  value  of  land.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  cleared 
lands  of  the  South  arc  uncultivated  for  wtt«t  of 
labor,  and  that  increased  production  of  cotton  will 
avail  nothing  without  additional  hands  to  pick  it 
oiUf  no  further  argument  seems  neceseary.  We 
can  not  well  save  more  than  we  now  grow,  and 
*'the  necessities  of  Europe  and  America  require 
at  least  6,000,000  bales  annually,  to  keep  their 
machinery  moving." 

**8ince  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Watt 
the  capital  in  cotton  manufactures  has  quadrupled, 
while  population  has  doubled,  yet  wages  of  the 
operative  are  as  high  as  formerly." 

We  may  claim  as  a  general  fact,  that  on  all  soils 
where  small  farms  are  most  prnfitjible,  large  farms 
will  gradually  be  rented  or  sold  to  small  tenants 
or  proprietors,  and  vice  verm. 

In  most  instances  the  small  farmer  pursues  a 
mixed  husbandry. 

England  is  the  best  index  to  the  large  farm  sys- 
tem, while  France  probably  conveys  the  best  Idea 
of  the  small  farm  system.  In  both  we  see  the  two 
moving  harmoniously,  neither  detracting  from  the 
general  profits  of  the  other.  Since  1840  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  "Small  Holdings"  In  Ireland. 

*J.  8.  Mill,  Political  Economy,  Vol.  1,  pa«e  429. 


Seven-eighths  of  the  land  are  owned  by  large  farm- 
ers, and  these  yield  as  great  a  produce  per  acre  as 
in  England  or  Scothiud.  But  the  position  of  the 
307,000  small  farmers  who  occupy  the  reniaining 
eighth  is  yery  different.  The  distress  is  mainly 
confined  to  them.  In  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  held  that  15  to  20  acres  is  as  little  as  a 
man  can  support  a  family  upon.  Tet  there  are 
3,900,000  people  in  France  whose  estates  average 
eight  and  a  half  acres. 

Out  of  5,000,500  landed  proprietors,  4,000,000  are 
peasant  proprietors.  "Since  1789  the  number  of 
hectares  nnder  wheat  has  risen  from  four  to  six 
millions ;  that  under  artificial  grasses  from  one  to 
three  millions ;  under  roots  from  one  to  two  mil- 
lions; under  tlie  more  peculiar  and  expensive 
crops  from  4O0,0lK)  to  1,(XK),(K10." 

*Thc  hifctorv  of  Fnineesinee  tV,at period  shows 
that  the  dixision  of  propirties  did  not  hurry  the 
division  of  im^^e  farms;  tliut  tire  living,  food,  and 
cl  'tbin;j:  of  the  laborer  improved  in  quantity  and 
quality ;  that  the  cities  trained  in  ])opulution  i-ather 
than  the  rural  districts.  We  thull  see  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  transition  from  the  "^r«;«ie" 
to  the  ^'petite  culture"  in  this  country ;  bat  we 
opine  that  it  will  be  similar.  Is  not  the  soil  of 
the  Gulf  sLites  similar  to  that  of  France? 

In  parts  of  England  where  the  small  farms  pre- 
vail, they  have  a  greater  rain-fall,  a  deeper  soil, 
and  are  more  productive  of  grass  and  green  crops. 
In  the  South  these  natural  conditions  will  likewise 
regulate  the  modes  of  husbandrj^  and  we  hope 
with  a  like  result.  But  let  them  remain  together 
as  in  Engldnd ;  they  need  not  sweep  away  the 
large  plantations.  The  sirocco  of  Raaicalism  has 
done  its  worst  in  the  Political  world— let  its  heated 
breath  spare  the  broad  acres  of  the  South. 

♦Laverpne — "EconomieRurale  de  la  France*"  Writ- 
ten in  1846. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

riSH  PONDS. 

BT  MAJOB  JOHN  6.   BASNWELL. 
NO.    II. 

In  our  first  article  on  fish  ponds,  we  endeavor- 
ed to  illustrate  the  most  approved  plan  for  the 
construction  of  artificial  ponds,  founded  on  the 
habits  of  fish,  and  under  the  impression  that 
most  varieties  spawn  in  their  third  year.  In 
consulting  various  authorities  since,  we  have 
seen  nothing  to  the  contrary,  excepting  one  in 
England — the  carp.  There  may  be  varieties  in 
this  country  that  do  not  come  to  maturity  so 
early,  and  we  therefore  state  that  the  system 
proposed  in  our  first  article  for  breeding  would 
apply  only  to  a  variety  tnat  does  come  to  the 
spawning  time  in  the  third  year. 

When  a  single  pond  is  to  be  located  the  pro- 
position is  so  to  construct  it  as  to  answer  the  re- 
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qnirements  for  breeding,  feeding  and  rearing^  to 
Uie  best  advantage,  and  not  that  a  single  pond 
is  recommended,  because  it  ia  better  that  the 
breeding,  norseiy  and  feeding  ponds  should  be 
wpantte,  each  demanding  different  bottoms 
which  will  effect  more  or  less  the  quantity  of 
their  waters.  The  partly  aiTtificial  pond  now 
under  consideration,  being  one  expanse  of  water 
csnnot  a>mbine  the  requisitions  of  all.  The 
requirements  demanded  are,  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  still  water  shallows,  of  shallows  under 
ranning  water,  and  a  deep  clear  water  bed. 
When  the  supply  of  water  is  the  rain  from  hill 
sides,  mnning  water  is  of  course  impracticable. 
It  is  supposed  in  the  present  plan  that  the  pond 
is  flooded  fi*om  a  brook  or  springs  above  the 
level  of  the  pond. 

A  brook  runs  through  the  lowest  level  in  the 
land  or  valley.     When  it  passes  through  your 
grounds  the  point  at  which  it  enters  is  the  high- 
est level  of  the   water.    The  capacity  of  the 
pond  to  the  number  of  fish  contained,  will  be 
in  inverse  proportion   to   the   volume   of  the 
brook ;  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  -volume  of 
iopouring  water,  the  less  the  area  or  expanse  of 
the  pond  for  the  support  of  a  given  number  of 
fisL    If  you  thus  determine  the  number  of  fish 
needed  for  home  consumption,  or  for  a  limited 
market,  you  may  determine  the  area  of  the  pond 
after  having   ascertained    the   volume    of  the 
brook.    Suppose  a  still  water  surface  of  sixteen 
feet  furnishes  sufficient  air  for  the  life  and  health 
of  one  vigorous  fish,  then  two  or  more  added 
would,  by  consuming  the  oxygen  three  times  as 
fest,  be  destruction  to  the  life  of  all,  but  by 
changing  the  water  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
same  area  will  support  the  three  in  full  and  vig- 
orous life.     To  find  the  volume  of  a  brook,  find 
the  time  a  light  chip  or  feather  will   float  over  a 
given  distance — say  ten  feet— find  the  area  of  a 
section  of  the  brook  at  the  point  at  which  the 
chip  was  dropi>ed,  multiply  this  by  the  distance, 
ten  feet,   and  you  have  the  volume  of  water 
which  has  passed  in  the  time  observed.     We 
find  in  the  Government  Agricultural  Report  for 
1868,  the  following  data,  viz:  '^Xine  thousand 
full  grown  brook  trout,"  averaging  three  pounds 
each,   or    two    thousand    and  seven   hundred 
pounds  of  fish,  in  full  health,  in  an  excavation 
of  "seventy  five  feet  in  length,  by  thirteen  broad 
and  five  feet  deep,"  being  four  thousand  eight 
hnndred  and  seventy  five  cubic  feet,  or  thirty 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  two  gallons 
of  water,  supplied   by  a  brook  emptying  two 
Uiousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  gallons  per 
second,  changing  all  the  water,   or  supplying 


all  the  oxygen  needed,  every  eleven  seconds  and 
twelve  four-tenths  of  a  second.  This  supports 
nearly  two  fish  to  every  cubic  foot  of  excava- 
tion, or  nearly  six  pounds  of  flesh  to  every  foot, 
which  in  market  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  is  worth 
twenty  seven  hundred  dollars.  Now,  according 
to  data  given  in  our  first  article,  the  area  of 
seventy  five  feet  by  thirteen  would  supply  in 
still  water,  air  for  fifly  one  fish.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  importance  of  a  supply  brook, 
and  the  importance  of  determining  the  volume 
discharged  per  second,  as  a  question  of  econo- 
my in  the  construction  of  the  pond.  We  have 
then  as  certain  data,  that  every  cubic  foot  of 
water  changed  every  twelve  seconds,  will  sup- 
port two  three  pound  fish,  or  six  pounds  of 
flesh  worth  sixty  cents.  Reducing  the  supply 
brook  one  half  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish 
one  half— or,  doubling  the  area  of  the  pond  for 
the  same  number  of  fish. 

Brooks,  like  rivers,  are  liable  to  freshets.  The 
site  of  a  pond  within  the  influence  or  effects  of 
freshets  would  be  as  eligible  as  a  quicksand  for 
the  foundatioo  of  a  building.  Brooks  liable  to 
freshets,  should  be  deflected  from  their  natural 
channel  from  the  highest  point  of  level  practi- 
cable, and  at  the  point  of  deflection  so  engi- 
neered, as  to  force  the  flood  of  the  freshet  back 
into  its  former  course,  thus  while  securing  the 
constant  supply  of  water  necessary,  you  at  the 
same  time  save  the  pond  from  injury  and  the 
fish  from  escaping.  As  the  water  in  a  freshet 
is  more  or  less  turbid  with  the  debris  from  the 
bed  of  the  brook  and  washings  from  the  sides,  it 
would  be  well  to  put  down  at  the  point  of  de- 
flection, a  flood  gate,  either  water  tight  or  slat- 
ted (this  depending  upon  the  discoloration  of 
the  flood)  to  protect  or  keep  clear  the  water  in 
the  pond,  which  is  practicable,  since  the  fresh- 
ets in  brooks  are  of  short  duration.  The  near- 
er the  pond  is  to  the  head  of  the  brook,  the 
more  secure  from  floods  and  also  less  liable  to 
changes  in  temperature,  which  last  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  hatching  of  the  ova. 

Having  given  all  the  data  we  can  adduce  as  to 
supply  and  area  of  water,  sufficient  for  an  in- 
telligent man  to  engineer  his  own  work,  and  also 
as  regards  safety  of  location,  we  proceed  to  the 
construction  of  the  pond,  stating  here,  that  the 
directions  are  general — for  the  different  loca- 
tions and  volumes  of  brooks  would  necessarily 
require  different  management  as  to  the  plan  or 
contour  of  a  pond,  yet  accord  with  the  general 
directions. 

Where  a  brook  not  liable  to  freshets  furnishes 
the  water,  determine  the  capacity  of  the  pond 
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for  the  number  of  fish  you  propose  to  supply  by 
the  rule  given.  Mark  the  point  of  level  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  pond  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  raised,  and  which  will  be  the 
height  of  the  retaining  dam.  At  some  poin^ 
above  this  dam,  and  the  nearer  to  it  the  better, 
run  on  each  side  with  a  levelling  instrument  with 
a  rise  of  about  six  inches  to  the  hundred  feet, 
until  you  enter  the  brook.  These  levels  will  be 
the  channel  of  the  two  leads  deflecting  the  brook 
to  the  right  and  left,  which  will  be  more  or  less 
parallel  to  the  contour  of  the  pond,  but  of 
course  above  the  level  of  its  water.  The  object 
is,  to  have  as  long  a  stream  of  running  water 
as  can  be  had  before  it  enters  the  pond,  to  form 
artificial  spawning  beds  for  your  game  fish.  By 
this  arrangement  the  water  enters  the  pond  near 
the  retaining  dam,  the  expanse  and  volume 
being  above  the  feeding  brooks.  You  may  form 
currents  and  eddies  in  the  pond  by  turning  the 
leads  to  debouche  up  towards  the  head,  causing 
motion  in  all  the  water,  both  above  and  below 
the  leads.  Cut  out  the  two  leads,  for  the  first 
work  done,  and  up  to  within  two  "or  more  feet  of 
the  bank.  Make  the  section  of  each  lead  one 
half  the  section  of  the  brook,  that  each  may  car- 
ry the  same  depth  of  water  as  the  main  brook, 
although  but  one  half  the  volume.  Haul  the 
earth  excavated  out  of  the  leads  up  to  the  head 
of  the  pond  and  level  it  off  to  form  the  still 
water  shallow,  and  bring  up  the  surface  within 
one  foot  of  the  water  level.  These  shallows 
should  be  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  the  pond  *, 
if  then  the  earth  out  of  the  leads  is  not  suffi- 
cient, cut  out  from  the  hill  sides  the  quantity 
wanted. 

The  next  work  is  the  retaining  dam.  At 
this  point  cut  out  a  ditch  one  foot  deep  and  two 
wide  in  the  direction  of  the  dam — this  to  be  re- 
filled, and  on  it  place  the  embankment  of  the 
dam  with  earth  cut  from  the  hill  sides,  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  object  of  the  ditch  under 
the  dam  is  to  dovetail  the  work  into  the  ground  to 
prevent  leakage— and  it  is  the  only  way  to  prevent 
it  in  earths  free  from  clay  and  under  a  heavy 
pressure  of  water.  If  you  have  in  view  a  lower 
pond,  let  the  water  fall  over  the  dam,  the  top 
of  which  must  be  paved  with  rubble  work  grout- 
ed with  cement  and  provided  with  a  fish  check. 
The  dam  should  have  a  slope  of  three  to  one 
towards  the  pond — if  there  is  a  lower  pond, 
each  side  of  the  dam  should  have  the  same 
slope,  unless  revetted  with  timber  or  masonry. 
The  object  of  the  fall  is  to  aerify  the  water,  mak- 
ing it  as  pure  for  fish  as  that|which  enters  the 
first  pond.    If  you  do  not  design  more  than 


one  pond,  then  build  a  culvert  on  a  level  with 
the  brook,  provided  with  a  fish  check  door,  and 
also  with  a  watertight  door.  A  cross  section  of 
the  culvert  should  have  the  capacity  to  dis- 
charge all  the  water  that  the  brook  flows  into 
the  pond  at  its  maximum,  and  by  attention  to 
the  discharge  by  lifting  or  depressing  the  water 
door  the  water  in  the  pond  is  kept  at  a  constant 
level.  Having  advanced  so  far  with  the  work, 
cut  the  two  deflecting  leads  into  the  brook,  and 
dam  across  the  brook  two  or  more  feet  below 
their  mouths.  The  bottom  of  the  leads  should 
be  covered  with  gravel  to  form  spawning  beds 
for  running  fish,  as  the  trout  or  rock.  Set  out 
on  the  edges  of  the  leads  and  on  the  still  shal- 
lows, water  plants,  as  the  rush,  water  grasses, 
mosses,  etc.,  in  the  deeper  water,  lilies.  On 
the  banks  of  the  leads  set  out  some  dense  dwarf 
evergreen,  as  fish  will  not  readily  ascend  shal- 
low water  open  to  the  sky.  In  the  deep  water 
throw  in  large  rocks  forming  cavities  and  rub- 
bing places  for  the  fish  to  free  themselves  and 
fins  from  water  lice,  as  they  enjoy  a  good 
scratching  as  well  as  the  stock  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's. 

The  foregoing  is  for  the  site  of  a  pond  near 
the  highest  level  of  the  water  where  the  brook 
enters  the  boundary  of  your  grounds.  If  prac* 
ticable  it  would  be  cheaper  to  place  the  pond  at 
the  most  distant  point  from  the  highest  level,  if 
the  fall  of  the  land  suits,  for  then  you  have  the 
bed  of  a  long  brook  for  the  spawning  ground 
which  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  artificial 
leads.  In  either  case,  fish  checks  should  be 
thrown  across  the  supply  brook  at  some  point 
within  your  ground,  otherwise,  running  fish  will 
ascend  as  far  up  as  the  depth  of  water  will  per- 
mit into  your  neighbor's  grounds  who  might  set 
fish  traps  and  take  the  best  fish  when  in  roe, 
decreasing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  small 
fry. 

In  the  management  of  brooks  liable  to  fresh- 
ets, the  work  is  far  more  expensive.  In  this 
case,  locate  the  pond  at  some  point  where  the 
land  extends  out  into  levels  of  sufficient  area 
on  one  side  of  the  brook,  parallel  with  which 
build  a  dam  at  least  twenty  feet  from  the  bed  of 
the  brook,  with  a  double  slope,  in  to  the  pond 
and  out  to  the  brook.  If  rocks  are  to  be  had, 
use  them  to  protect  the  outer  slope,  as  high  &b 
the  freshet  rises  in  its  maximum  flood — ^if  no 
rocks,  then  use  plank  for  the  same  purpose.  At 
right  angles  to  this  dam,  build  the  retaining 
dam  up  to  the  land  slope.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  dam  which  is  parallel  to  the  brook,  deflect 
the  channel  of  the  brook  into  the  pond,  and 
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pat  down  a  gate,  water  tight,  and  capable  of 
SQStaining  the  pressure  of  the  highest  flood.  At 
this  point  throw  a  rock  wall  across  the  brook 
h^  enongh  to  force  the  water  into  the  gate  or 
just  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  ordinary  level 
of  the  water.  When  threatened  with  a  flood, 
close  the  gate,  forcing  the  water  back  into  its 
original  course.  If  the  pond  is  some  hundred 
yards  below  the  highest  level  you  control,  the 
bed  of  the  brook  will  be  the  spawning  ground, 
bat  if  the  pond  is  near  the  highest  level,  then, 
after  putting  down  the  gate,  run  a  lead  to  enter 
the  pond  at  the  most  distant  point,  so  as  to  se- 
care  for  the  fish,  as  long  a  stream  of  water  as  is 
practicable. 

In  the  improvements  of  natural  ponds  sup- 
plied by  brooks,  enongh  has  been  said  as  to  the 
management,  to  direct  attention  to  their  impor- 
tance. Where  the  supply  is  from  springs  and 
rains,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
forest  growth  around  the  shore  line,  to  prevent 
evaporation  in  time  of  droughts.  If  other  de- 
pressions in  the  land  are  near,  cut  a  ditch  into 
one  and  form  a  small  second  pond,  into  which 
the  young  fry  will  swim  for  protection — as  these, 
as  soon  as  hatched  out,  are  always  found  on 
the  shallow  edges  where  they  seek  safety  from 
large  fish.  After  a  year,  draw  this  pond  with 
nets  and  put  the  flsh  into  the  main  pond.  Form 
Fhallows  of  gravel  for  ^reeding  ground  for  trout, 
or  rock— if  stocked  with  perch,  throw  in  the 
bonghs  of  trees,  if  the  pond  has  not  any  quanti- 
ty of  water  plants,  as  the  ova  of  the  last  genus 
adhere  to  the  leaves  or  floating  straws  near  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Use  a  rifle  for  the  ex- 
termination of  frogs  and  kill  them  ofi^,  also 
kingfishers,  cranes,  curlews,  or  birds  of  any  sort 
vhich  live  upon  fish.  ,  Free  the  pond  from  eels, 
the  most  destructive  of  all  to  the  small  fry.  For 
the  eel  set  lines  to  the  end  of  which  a  tangled 
bnnch  of  pack  thread  is  tied,  in  which  is  fasten- 
ed tiie  bait,  as  stale  meat,  or  the  entrails  of 
fowls.  They  rarely  take  the  hook,  yet  we  have 
Men  a  half  dozen  at  a  time  come  up  with  their 
gams  or  teeth  tangled  in  the  thread.  Stock 
your  pond  with  one  genus,  excepting  the  min- 
iK)w  tribe  raised  for  food  for  the  stock  fish. 

The  profits  of  pisciculture  depend  upon  the 
intelligence  and  care  used  in  its  pursuit,  and  as 
far  as  ascertained,  it  can  be  made  more  profit- 
tble  and  more  certain  in  the  yield  per  acre  of 
area  than  the  culture  of  vegetables,  provided 
your  market  is  not  too  far  from  the  location  of 
the  fishery.  The  drawback  is,  that  it  takes 
three  years  from  the  first  outlay  before  the 
iiock  of  fish   is  marketable — after  which  with 


proper  attention  there  can  be  no  fiailure.  The 
first  cost,  (if  the  works  are  thoroughly  con- 
structed) is  the  only  expense,  except  the  atten- 
tion, more  than  the  labor,  of  one  hand  for  a 
part  of  each  day.  We  propose  in  the  next 
number  to  discuss  the  economy  and  profits. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

A  Sketch  of  the  Government   Agricnltnral 
Department  at  Washington,  D*  0. 

BY   C.    p.    CULVER. 

"  Subdue  the  earth,"  was  among  the  early 
commands  of  God  to  man.  Now,  whatever 
other  meaning  may  attach  to  this  expression,  we 
certainly  must  admit  that  its  primary  signifaca- 
tion  has  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and 
the  bringing  it  into  subjection  to  the  will  of  its 
delegated  master.  I'he  Deity  prepared  the  ma- 
terial and  gave  to  man  the  power  to  use  that 
material  aright,  and  through  the  medium  ofthis 
use  to  make  ttie  solitary  places  glad  and  the 
wilderness  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Whatever,  then,  advances  agriculture,  either 
by  man's  hands  or  his  brains,  renders  him  a  co- 
worker in  the  fulfillment  of  the  laws  of  his  Cre- 
ator; and,  he  therefore  becomes  a  co-worker 
with  Him  in  conferring  His  blessings  upon  the 
human  family. 

The  earth  gives  us  directly  or  indirectly  all 
we  need  or  can  employ  for  our  physical  support. 
In  her  great  storehouse  lie  concealed  our  food 
and  raiment,  and  it  is  in  the  brain  of  man  alone 
to  find  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasure.  How 
much  she  would  give  to  us  did  we  fail  to  use 
that  key  majr  be  inferred  from  the  study  of  life 
among  the  idle  roving  tribes  of  this  and  other 
lands:  and  what  our  country  is  to-day,  agricul- 
turally, compared  with  what  it  was  when  Co- 
lumbus first  set  foot  upon  it.  but  verifies  our 
Lord's  assertion  :  '^  To  iiim  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  betaken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.  Fori  am  a  hard 
master,  reaping  where  I  have  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  I  have  not  strewed." 

Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  mere  phys- 
ical force,  we  must  concede  a  far  higher  value 
to  the  mental  operation  which  gives  that  force 
its  right  direction.  Thus,  the  man  who  plows 
the  fields  may  look  with  pride  upon  his  finished 
work,  and  presumptuously  fancy  that  to  him 
alone  we  are  indebted  for  the  rich  grain  it  nour- 
ishes, brings  forth  and  perfects,  little  dreaming 
that  had  not  thought j  far  higher  than  his  untu- 
tored mind  ever  grasped,  been  previously  at 
work,  he  would  to-day  be  stirring  tlie  earth  with 
a  crude  primitive  plow  of  wood,  or  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  be  satisfying  his  hunger  upon  the  products 
of  the  hunt  or  the  fruits  of  the  primitive  forests. 
We  thank  God  for  the  rain  and  the  sunshine, 
but  let  us  not  forget  at  the  some  time  to  thank 
Him  as  well  for  the  fertile  brain,  without  the 
due  exercise  of  which,  the  rain  and  the  sunshine 
would  fail  to  produce  its  ^*  seed-time  and  har- 
vest." 

From  the  advancement  made  in  agriculture 
during  the  past  few  years,  we  are  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  in  this  country  at  least,  the  work  is  yet 
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in  its  infancy,  and  if  so,  who  would  attempt  to 
calculate  the  results  when  every  appliance  of  art 
and  science  is  brought  to  bear  in  a  proper  man- 
ner in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? 

That  the  soil  has  capabilities  yet  unknown,  is 
a  proposition  more  than  hypothetical,and  hence 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  governments,  and  espe- 
cially our  own,  in  that  it  claims  to  legislate  for 
the  securing  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  to  furnish  every  aid  possi- 
ble in  the  prosecution  of  those  sciences  bearing 
directly  upon  the  all-important  and  paramount 
subject  of  agriculture. 

Happily  we  may  exclaim,  the  initiatory  steps 
have  already  been  taken  in  our  country  and  by 
our  government,  by  the  formation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural I>epartment  at  Washington,  which, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  ( though  amid 
great  difficulties  for  the  want  of  adequate  appro- 

E  nations  by  Congress  and  other  untoward  causes) 
as  grown  into  beautiful  and  systematic  propor- 
tions, giving  promise  of  vast  utility  to  the  whole 
country. 

Whatever  of  originality  there  may  be  in  this 
organization  of  an  Agricultural  Department  at 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  General  Government,  must 
be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Elsworth  of  Connecticut, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Patents.  Through 
his  influence  Congress  appropriated  between  the 
years  1839  and  1847,  $12,000  for  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds.  But  as 
early  as  1842,  in  his  annual  report  of  that  year, 
Mr.  Elsworth  urjsjed  upon  Congress  the  impor- 
tance of  organizing  a  separate  and  distinct  Ag- 
ricultural Department.  The  subject  was  agitated 
from  time  to  time  both  in  Congi-ess  and  throujfh 
the  leading  press  of  the  times,  and  in  1847  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his  annual  report, 
gave  to  Congress  and  the  country  an  extended 
report  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  giving 
the  results  of  the  past  four  years'  experience  in 
this  division  of  his  Bureau,  and  makinir  many 
valuable  suggestions.'   From  1847  to  18«J2  Con- 

fress  continued  to  mete  out,  with  a  snaring 
and,  her  annual  appropriations  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  rapidly  incrensing  wants  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Union. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatdeticiency  of  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  this  division,  there  were  dis- 
tributed of  seeds,  cereals,  plants,  slips  and  cut- 
tings of  various  kinds,  a  large  amount  annually 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  through  Sena- 
tors, Representatives  and  Heads  of  Departments, 
affording  to  agriculturists,  horticulturists  and 
others,  many  rare  and  desirable  advantages  in 
the  introduction  and  improvement  of  grains  and 
fruits  as  well  as  disseminating  a  knowled^re  of, 
and  encouraging  improvements  in  the  varieties 
of  domestic  animals.  The  experiments  here 
made,  and  knowledge  gained,  were  8eoi\  and 
felt  throughout  the  country,  causing  a  demand 
by  the  more  enlightened  agriculturist's  of  the 
eeveral  States  upon  the  Department  for  en'arged 
facilities  in  the  distribution  of  not  alone  the  ce- 
reals and  other  agricultural  products,  but  the 
dissemination  of  a  more  thorough  theoretical 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  botany,  entomology, 
and  other  kindred  sciences  which  are  indispen- 


sable to  the  highest  practical  success  in  agricul- 
ture. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  demands,  Congress, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1862,  passed  an  Act  estab- 
lishing the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
shortly,  thereafter,  Isaac  Newton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  first  Com- 
missioner. On  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  Mr. 
Newton  presented  to  the  public  the  first  separate 
annual  report  on  agriculture.  In  this  report  he 
recommended  to  Congress — borrowing  the  idea 
from  Judge  Buell,  of  New  York,  who  spoke  and 
wrote  contemporaneously  with  Mr.  Elsworth — 
**  to  take  into  consideration  the  securing  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  for  the 
successful^ccomplishment  of  the  designs  of  the 
Department,  where  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation might  be  collected  and  published  to  the 
country ;  where  animals,  seeds,  cereals,  plants, 
slips  and  cuttings  might  be  propagated  and  dis- 
tributed :  inquiries  of  liarmers  answered  ;  agri- 
cultural implements  tested ;  soils  analyzed, 
and  professorships  of  botany  and  entomology 
established."  Congress,  actmg  upon  these  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  of  the.  Commis- 
sioner, passed  an  Act  appropriating  $180,000  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  tne  new  department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864.  A  site 
was  also  selected  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Depart- 
ment, plans  submitted,  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  edifice  awarded  to  Francis  Gibbons,  Jr., 
of  Baltimore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1867. 
The  erection  of  the  building  was  promptly  com- 
menced and  carried  to  completion  during  the 
following  year. 

The  death  of  Isaac  Newton,  which  occurred 
on  the  ItHh  day  of  June,  1867,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  chief  clerk  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  late  Commissioner, 
and  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1867,  sub- 
mitted to  President  Johnson  the  annual  report 
for  that  year,  and  in  which  Hon.  Horace  Capron, 
the  newly  appointed  Commissioner,  united. 

Mr.^  Capron,  though  receiving  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  early  part  of  November,  lb67,  did 
not  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  until  the 
4th  of  December  following.  He  had,  subse- 
quent to  the  close  of  the  war,  settled  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  For  many  years  prior  to  his  removal 
to  the  West  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  where  he  had  long  been  noted  for 
his  high  personal  character  and  literary  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  for  his  eminent  success  as  a 
scientific  farmer  and  grower  of  some  of  the  finest 
stock  in  the  State.  Paintings  from  life  of  some 
of  these  may  be  i^een  in  the  reception  room  of 
the  Agricultural  Building.  His  appointment 
gave  general  satisfaction  and  was  an  angury  of 
success  to  the  future  of  that  Department. 

On  the  1st  day  of  September,  1868,  the  Com- 
missioner took  possession  of  the  new  edifice — 
a  view  of  which  the  reader  will  obtain  by  refer- 
ence to  the  frontispiece  of  this  Journal.  The 
building,  which  is  a  brick  structure,  four  stories 
high,  including  basement  and  attic,  with  quad- 
rangular ends  of  five  stories,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  a  handsome  French  roof,  the  north 
front  being  ornamented  with  agricultural  de- 
signs, is  situated  near  the  Government  reser\'a- 
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UoD  lying  between  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  streets 
immediately  west  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  containing 
an  area  of  thirty  acres — by  far  too  small  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Judge  Buell. 

The  building  is  now  finished,  and  is  supplied 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  gas  and  water.  The 
rooms  and  halls  are  heated  by  steam.  The 
main  entrance  is  from  the  north,  a  wide  door- 
way leading  into  a  spacious  hall  corresponding 
handsomely  with  the  size  of  the  building,  which 
is  171  feet  long  by  62  feet  wide.  At  the  en- 
'  trance  an  usher  in  waiting  politely  directs  you 
to  the  reception  room,  and  at  once  to  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  interest  as  the  visitor  may 
desire.  Should  your  business  claim  an  inter- 
view with  the  Honorable  Commissioner,  you  will 
be  invited  to  a  seat,  your  card  passed  to  the 
Commissioner — who  occupies  the  second  room 
to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance,  the  first  be- 
ing occupied  by  his  chief  clerk,  Mr.  McLain — 
where  you  will  be  received  with  an  affability  and 
courtesy  which  will  put  you  at  once  at  your  ease 
and  furnish  an  index  to  the  hieh  tone  and  cul- 
ture which  you  will  subsequently  observe  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Department. 

All  the  principal  rooms  and  corridors  of  the 
building  have  been  laid  out  in  chaste  panels, 
painted  in  encaustic  oil  colors,  the  ceiling  being 
frescoed.  The  vestibule  and  main  staircase  have 
received  a  strictly  artistic  finish. 

The  "American  wood -hanging "  or  wood- 
paper  cut  into  shavings  of  eighteen  inches  to 
three  feet  wide,  and  many  feet  in  length,  show- 
ing the  natural  grain  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wood,  making  the  products  of  the  forest  sub- 
serve the  highest  efforts  of  the  decorator,  has 
been  employed  as  a  finish  to  the  suit  of  rooms 
occnpiea  by  the  Commissioner  and  his  chief 
clerk. 

The  hidls  and  rooms  are  lit  from  candelabras 
and  massive  chandeliers.  On  the  first  floor  and 
in  the  west  wing  is  found  the  Library,  which  is 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Stewart  Eldridge.  This  is  a 
^adous  room,  neatly  furnished  ^nd  containing 
at  present  4,000  volumes,  to  which  constant  ad- 
ditions are  makine,  and  which  already  em- 
braces exchanges  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
wherever  the  least  scientific  attention  is  given 
to  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

To  the  lefl  of  the  main  entrance  and  in  the 
east  wing  is  fonnd  the  extensive  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory, which  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Antisell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  W. 
C.  Tilden.  To  this  division  are  allotted  four 
apartments,  a  reception  room  containing  a  fine 
minendogical  and  geological  collection,  a  large 
work  room,  a  smaller  one  for  delicate  apparatus 
and  a  furnace  room.  Here  the  lovers  of  the 
occult  and  mysterious  may  find  the  secrets  of 
the  earth  revealed  and  her  hidden  riches  un- 
folded. He  may  learn  what  she  has  to  bestow 
to  the  faithful  laborer,  as  well  as  what  she  re- 
quires in  order  to  increase  her  capability.  Here 
analys^  and  tests  are  constantly  being  made  to 
ascertain  the  value,  utility  and  properties  of 
soils,  of  the  various  products,  fertilizers,  miner- 
als and  fibres. 

The  great  benefits  of  this  division  have  been 
Ken  and  felt  throughout  the  country,   and  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  assistance  will  soon 
be  granted  to  enable  the  head  of  this  division 
to  prosecute  his  researches  in  the  investigation 
of  truth  and  the  acquisition  of  new  discoveries. 

Having  seen  the  princii)al  objects  of  interest 
on  the  first  floor,  the  visitor  ascends  the  wide, 
central  stairway,  at  the  landing  of  which  he  en- 
ters the  spacious  hall  appropriated  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Agriculture,  and  which  is  113  feet  long 
by  57  feet  wide  and  26  feet  high,  and  is  appro- 
priately frescoed  with  due  regard  to  its  national 
importance,the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States 
surrounded  by  the  escutcheons  of  the^Air^y- 
seven  States  of  the  Union,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  embellishment.  Here  the  museum 
nas  been  partly  filled  with  dust-projf  cases  of 
solid  walnut,  shaped  in  the  best  style  of  the  art, 
each  case  beine  glazed  with  three  hundred  sauare 
feet  of  pure  white  glass,  and  provided  witn  the 
most  approved  bronzed  locks  and  fastenings. 
In  these  are  found  specimens  of  every  vegetable 
production  of  value  or  interest  to  the  affricul- 
turist,  and  all  so  systepaatically  arranged  that 
any  interrogatory  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
husbandry  can  be  answered  with  an  ease  and 
promptness  truly  wonderful  to  the  inquirer.  No 
where  can  an  hour  be  more  profitably  spent  than 
in  this  department  of  the  building,  i  ou  meet 
here  Mrs.  Adams,  a  lady  of  rare  abilities  and 
attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
other  kindred  subjects  connected  therewith. 

The  next  otj^^^  which  claims  your  attention 
in  this  hall  is  the  extensive  Glover  Museum, 
which  is  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  visitors. 
You  also  meet  here  Professor  Glover  himself, 
and  in  the  examination  of  his  modeled  fruits, 
cabinets  of  entomology  and  ornithology,  you 
will  have  in  him  an  invaluable  guide  and  in- 
structor in  a  knowledge  of  these  ;  and  in  listen- 
ing to  his  quick  and  intelligent  explanations, 
your  admiration  increases  when  you  understand 
that  the  labor  of  collecting  and  arranging  all 
these  specimens  was  mainly  the  work  of  his  own 
hands. 

Professor  Glover  \&  pot  only  a  naturalist  of 
the  first  order  of  talent,  but  also  an  artist,  as  his 
multitudinous  original  drawings  and  engravings 
testify,  thus  rendering  his  services  to  the  De- 
partment indispensable.  His  history  of  insects 
and  birds,  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  ;  those 
that  are  beneficial  and  those  that  are  injurious 
to  the  agriculturist ;  those  that  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  those  that  should  be  preserved,  is 
one  of  deep  interest  as  well  as  of  great  value  to 
the  successful  farmer,  planter  and  horticulturist. 

To  the  lefl  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Mu- 
seum and  over  the  Library  is  the  extensive 
Botanical  collection,  presided  over  by  Professor 
Parry,  whom  you  will  find  busy  too,  over  his 
well- filled  shelves  of  specimens,  yet  ever  ready 
to  respond  kindly  and  intelligently  to  all  your 
inquiries. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Museum 
and  immediately  over  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
is  the  Statistical  Division,  so  ably  presided  over 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  for  many  years  a  resident 
of  Mississippi,  during  which  time  he  gave  much 
of  his  time  and  study  to  the  best  modes  of  culti- 
vating cotton  and  other  Southern  products.  It 
is  this  experience  gained  amid  the  cotton  grow 
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ing  sections  of  the  South  that  has  eoabled  Mr. 
Dodge  to  estimate  so  accurately  in  advance  of 
any  commercial  report,  the  annual  products  of 
cotton  in  bales  for  the  past  four  years.  In  1866 
his  estimate  was  l,836jt)00 ;  in  1867,  2,840,000; 
in  1868,  2,880,000 ;  and  for  the  year  1869,  he 
estimates  the  crop  at  2,700,000  bales.  The  ac- 
curacy of  his  estimates  for  the  three  years  prior 
to  the  one  just  closed,  leads  us  to  receive  these 
figures  with  suflScient  assurance  of  their  correct- 
ness for  all  practical  commercial  purposes.  Nor 
is  this  all  of  the  labors  of  this  department.  A 
mass  of  accumulated  facts,  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic agriculture,  with  approximate  estimates 
of  current  productions  of  the  staples  of  the 
farm,  s,t%  here  produced,  condensed  and  sys- 
tematized, with  careful  analysis  and  explan- 
atory illustrations  and  comments,  and  published 
in  the  monthly  and  annual  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

To  the  visitor  this  division  presents  much  less 
of  interest  than  any  of  the  others,  yet,  it  is.  per- 
haps, second  to  none  in  importance.  It  is  not 
the  agriculturist  alone  who  is  immediately  in- 
terested in  the  reports  of  the  statistician.  The 
merchant  and  manufacturer  are  alike  largely 
indebted  to  him,  and  must,  in  the  future  look 
forward  to  the  monthly  and  annual  information 
furnished  by  him  with  anxious  interest. 

The  fourm  and  fifth  stories  of  the  building 
are  appropriated  to  seeds  and  their  preparation 
for  distribution.  But  for  the  future  none*  but 
the  new  and  rare  varieties  will  be  distributed 
from  this  Department. 

Though,  having  thus  hastily  passed  through 
the  building,  the  visitor  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  admirable  proportions  of  the  edifice 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  objects  of  its  design, 
reflectingcredit  upon  its  architect,  Adolph  Cluss, 
Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  executed  the 
work  in  a  strict  compliance  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  appropriation  bills.  The  appropri- 
ations subsequently  made  for  fitting  out  and  fur- 
nishing the  building  being  under  separate  heads, 
were  given  out  directly. to  mechanics  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  their  dif- 
ferent branches.  Superior  quality  of  work  and 
material  have  thus  been  obtained  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
inclusive  of  lights,  water,  sewerage,  furniture, 
carpets  and  scientific  apparatus  for  laboratory, 
is  only  $140,420,  andthe  Duilding  contains  665, - 
000  cubic  feet  of  available  space. 

As  the  visitor  passes  from  the  interior  of  the 
edifice  to  the  grounds,  he  involuntarily  turns  to 
catch  a  view  of  its  exterior,  and  here  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  is  filled  with  the  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  its  proportions,  no  where  else  to  be 
found  among  the  public  buildings  in  the  Federal 
Capital. 

Tufrning  from  the  building,  the  eye  at  once 
takes  in  the  picturesque  beauties  and  productive 
labors  of  the  Floriculturist  and  Horticulturist, 
which  divisions  are  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  William  Saunders,  Esq.  Out  in  the 
frecy  as  the  Germans  say,  you  will  find  him,  or 
if  not  him  the  work  of  his  hands  or  his  brain. 
His  plans  are  yet  incomplete,  but  enough  is 
finished  to  give  the  visitor  an  idea  of  the  talent 
and  energy  of  the  master.    The  grounds  are  al- 


ready, during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  the 
most  attractive  in  the  city,  and  are  destined  to 
become,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  resort  of  any 
belonging  to  the  Government.  Young  and 
thrifty  evergreens  and  closely  cut  grass  borders 
line  the  beautiful  drives  and  walks,  which  are 
models  of  neatness. 

Within  the  past  year  Mr.  Saunders  has  per- 
fected his  plans  for  the  arboretum  within  these 
grounds,  and  has  commenced  his  collection  of 
all  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  hardy,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  hardy,  in  this  latitude,  arran^g 
them  in  accordance  with  the  classification  ofT)r. 
Gray  in  his  Manual  of  Botany,  also  with  a  due 
regard  to  landscape  effect,  the  design  being  an 
endeavor  to  combine  a  complete  arboreium^  ar- 
ranged in  strict  accordance  with  a  botanical  sys- 
tem, and  at  the  sametime  produce  a  high  degree 
of  effective  landscape  gardening  and  pleasure- 
ground  scenerjr,  a  combination  not  hitherto  at- 
tempted on  a  similarly  extended  scale. 

*' With  regard  to  the  value  of  an  arhoreUim^ 
it  may  be  stated  briefly,  that  its  utility  is 
as  obvious  and  important  as  any  other  mu- 
seum in  natural  history — certainly  not  inferior 
to  any  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  connection 
with  arts  and  manufactures,  and  presenting  a 
school  of  instruction  that  will  largely  tend  to  ad- 
vance our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  vegeta- 
ble physiologj',  and  furnish  a  strong  incentive 
to  botanical  studies."* 

On  the  north  side  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Department  Building,  and  as  a  fitting  ac- 
companiment to  such  a  structure,  is  a  geomet- 
rical garden  artistically  arranged -'on  terraces. 
In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  grotesque  circular  wall  about  four 
feet  high,  from  each  grotto  of  which  a  variety  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  grasses  put  forth  their 
forms  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
catching  the  white  spray  as  it  falls  from  the  jet. 

The  grounds  to  the  right  and  lefl  of  the  build- 
ing and  to  the  south  of  the  main  carriage  drive, 
are  temporarily  appropriated  to  the  propagation 
of  the  varietfes  of  grape  cuttings,  strawberrijes 
and  a  few  other  fruits.  They  will  so  continue 
to  be  occupied  until  the  erection  of  the  Con- 
servatory and  other  needed  buildings,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Arboretum,  shall  force  them 
back  to  the  contracted  limits  of  the  experimental 
garden. 

The  experimental  farm  has  been  abandoned, 
the  area  of  grounds  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment not  being  sufficient  to  make  the  experi- 
ments in  agricultural  products  a  success. 

It  is  an  important  requisite  of  success  in  this 
Department,  as  in  all  other  great  public  im- 
provements, that  it  should  secure  tne  willing 
co-operation  of  the  intelligent  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. In  this  Department,  above  all  others,  no 
sectional  or  party  interests  should  be  suffered  to 
impede  its  progress,  or  in  any  way  clog  its  ma- 
chinery. It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
Congress  who  represents  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  to  see  to  it  well,  that  each  State 
enjoys  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  as  well  as 
privilege  for  the  exhibition  of  her  productions, 
besides  the  right  of  representation  among^  its 

♦Agricultural  Report  for  1867,  pp.  26. 
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dcrical  force.  There  should  be  at  least  one  in- 
telligent and  qualified  representative  from  each 
State  in  the  Departtnent.  Not  placed  there  from 
any  political  or  partisan  bias  he  may  possess, 
bnt  because  of  bis  fitness  for  the  place, and  when 
80  found  qualified  m  all  respects,  his  position 
sfaoald  be  permanent  and  his  salary  sufficiently 
Hberal  as  to  place  him  above  cankerine  care,and 
permit  him  to  bend  all  his  talents  and  energies 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  and  researches. 
That  the  A^cultural  Department  shall  be 
made  efficient  in  the  great  work  for  which  it 
was  designed,  Congress  must  in  the  future,  be 
more  liberal  in  its  appropriations  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  To  carry  out  the  original 
plans,  independent  of  an  experimental  farm,  it 
will  require  an  annual  appropriation  of  $26,000 
for  the  next  few  years.  The  vast  benefits  arising 
to  the  agriculrural  interests  of  the  whole  country 
through  this  Department  are  not  to  be  estimated 
in  mere  dollars  and  cents,  and  hence  the  appro- 
priations demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  not  be  withheld  because  ot  the 
seeming  large  amount  Much  larger  sums  are 
wasted  monthly  by  an  unnecessarily  large  stand- 
ing army,  wi^out  any  corresponding  benefits  or 
results.  Therefore,  let  Congress  see  to  it,  that 
one  of  the  most  essential  Departments  shall  not 
languish  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  to 
make  this  arm  an  efficient  co-worker  m  the  great 
plans  of  a  prosperous  and  free  government. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Homt. 

PABMEES,  WHITE. 

Mr.  Editor: — Allow  me  a  small  space  in 
your  Magazine  to  enumerate  some  of  tne  rea- 
sons why  farmers  ought  to  write  for  the  Agri- 
cultural papers,  and  the  reason  why  they  do 
not 

Professional  men  and  men  who  have  followed 
one  occupation  for  a  number  of  years  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  ought  to  be  conversant  with 
their  various  occupations.  Older  lawyers  teach 
the  young  men  who  wish  to  become  lawyers  ; 
old  physicians  instruct  those  who  wish  to  be- 
come physicians.  If  we  wish  to  know  how  to 
plant  com  or  cotton  or  how  to  cultivate  the 
same  we  would  not  apply  to  a  man  who  had 
never  cultivated  either.  We,  as  young  and  in- 
experienced farmers  wish  to  learn  all  we  can 
about  farming,  and  we  wish  to  learn  from  older 
and  more  experienced  farmers. 

Farmers  ought  to  write  for  the  Agricultural 
papers,  because  it  is  the  channel  through  which 
many  young  farmers  get  their  ideas  and  plans 
of  conducting  their  business.  Mr.  Dickson's 
letters  and  plans  of  farming  have  done  much 
for  the  young  farmers.  We  have  many  Dick- 
sons  in  Georgia,  if  they  would  only  let  them- 
selves be  befurd.  We  nave  many  good  poeti- 
cal farmers  in  Georgia — men  of  intelligence — 
who  can  write  but  will  not.  Why  will  they  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel  ?  They  will  go  to 
Ae  neighboring  store,  and  explain  to  their 
neighbors  who  nave  assembled  tnere  how  and 
in  what  manner  they  plow,  plant  and  culti- 
vate ;  they  will  do  it  in  a  plain  and  intelligent 
manner,  so  that  any  one  can  understand,  yet  if 
they  should  be  asked  to  write  out  their  plans  for 


a  newspaper  why  they  would  give  almost  a  doz- 
en excuses. 

**  Why  bless  my  life,"  one  would  say,  "I 
canH  write  good  enough  ]  the  printer  would 
laugh  ]  he  could  not  read  my  writing,  and  then 
I  spell  so  bad,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  punc- 
tuate or  use  the  proper  words  or  languiuje." 
Such  excuses  as  these  keep  many  men  from 
writing  or  telling  what  they  know.  Now  as  a 
plain  country  farmer  let  me  give  you  this  advice, 
and  the  Editor  and  printers  will  vouch  for  what 
I  say. 

It  is  not  high  sounding  words,  or  well  round- 
ed sentences  that  always  convey  the  best  ideas. 
The  simplest  manner  in  which  you  can  write  or 
tell  anything,  the  better  it  will  be.  understood. 
If  you  can  write  at  all  the  printers  will  make  it 
out.  I  write  a  miserable  hand,  yet  they  man- 
age to  make  out  what  I  write.  I  heard  an  Edi- 
tor say  not  long  since  that  an  eminent  man  in 
Georgia,  a  lawyer  of  note,  wrote  and  spelled 
miserably,  and  as  for  punctuation  he  had  none, 
yet  he  often  writes  for  the  papers,  and  you  could 
not  tell  but  what  he  wrote,  spelled,  and  punctuat- 
ed finely. 

^  If  you  should  spell  cotton  with  a  k,  or  u«e  a 
little  g  in  spelling  or  writing  Georgia,  or  if  you 
should  forget  to  dot  your  i,  or  cross  your  t, 
thanks  to  the  printers,  they  will  spell  rightly 
and  use  the  proper  letters. 

Now  I  want  you,  plain  farmers,  to  remember 
that,  and  write  for  the  papers.  Try  it  one  time, 
and  if  you  don't  find  out  what  I  say  to  be  true, 
then  I  will  get  General  Browne  to  send  you  the 
Southern  Farm  and  Home,  "free  gratis,  for 
nothing," 

Farmers  ought  to  write  for  the  Agricultural 
papers,  because  they  understand  their  business 
tetter  than  other  people.  They  can  explain 
what  they  know  in  a  plain  and  intelligent  man- 
ner, thereby  giving  information  to  young  farmers 
and  to  some  old  ones,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit.  Most  young  farmers  and  many  old 
ones,  now  take  the  Agricultural  papers  and 
manv  young  men  have  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  tne  experience,  observations  and  plans  of 
practical  farmers  set  forth  in  these  vanous  pe- 
riodicals. 

Stir  up  then,  ye  fellow  laborers,  let  us  hear 
from  you,  how  to  make  corn,  cotton,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  how  to  raise  hogs,  sheep  and  colts, 
and  you  have  many  good  receipts  for  diseases  of 
horses  and  cows.  Send  them  up  to  your  papers. 
We  are  an  Agricultural  people  and  I  wish  to  see 
it  raised  higher  and  higher,  until  it  gets  to  be 
the  highest  profession  in  the  land. 

A  xouNO  Farmer  op  Bibb  County. 

Does  **Book- Farming"  Pat?— Every  one 
who  reads,  studies,  judges  and  practices  discreet- 
ly, knows  that  the  good  he  gets  is  more  than  the 
cost  he  is  subjected  to  for  agricultural  books  and 
papers— that  it  pays.  Those  who  think  other- 
wise do  not  read  the  books  and  papers,  and 
therefore  know  not  what  they  condemn. 

Influence  op  Agriculture. — All  men  seek 
for  happiness.  Farming  promotes  health,  and 
health  pleasure.  It  tends  to  mental  and  moral 
development  and  to  present  and  future  happi- 
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Frwn  the  QoU  qf  the  /South. 

The  Treatment  and  Onltivation  of  Oom. 

BY  THE  LATE  JAMES  M.   CHAMBERS. 
«»       ««««       »«»»«       «« 

THE  MODE  AlfD  TIME  OP  PLANTING. 

In  a  climate  with  summers  as  long  and  hot  as 
ours,  and  where  drought  so  frequently  occurs  in 
these  hot  months,  it  is  of  indispensable  impor- 
tance that  this  crop  should  be  planted  just  as 
soon  as  the  frosts  may  be  avoided.  And  it  may 
be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that  this  plant, 
though  tender,  is  not  easily  killed  to  the  root, 
and  the  mere  nipping  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
corn  does  not  materially  affect  its  ultimate  yield ; 
and  that  we  should  not  therefore  be  deterred, 
by  any  of  these  apprehensions,  from  early  plant- 
ing. 

THE  DEPTH  OP  PLANTING. 

The  roots  of  com  are  almost  all  lateral,  and 
come  out  near  the  surface ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  have  the  seed 
well  deposited  in  the  ground.  To  do  this,  the 
opening  furrow  for  planting  should  be  deep,  so 
that  the  tendency  of  all  the  after  workings 
would  be  to  increase  the  depth  of  earth  upon 
the  roots.  The  seed,  when  deposited  in  this 
furrow,  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches,  with  soft,  fine  earth, 
.  placed  there  by  the  plow  or  hoe — the  latter  I 
think  best.  Three  or  four  grains  should  be 
dropped,  when  only  one  is  to  be  left,  it  being 
much  better  to  thin  out  than  to  have  to  replant. 

It  is  a  debatable  question,  and  therefore  one 
about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  as 
to  whether  the  Ifill  or  Dnll  planting,  or  the 
one  or  the  two  stalk  system  is  the  best  Cir- 
cumstances must  necessarily  enter  very  largely 
into  the  settlement  of  these  questions ;  andaf^er 
ailf  the  discretion  of  the  planter  must  be  often 
left  to  settle  them.  My  theory  and  plans  are 
made  to  suit  the  common  uplands  of  the  coun- 
try, and  may  therefore  be  departed  from  as  oc- 
casion and  the  difference  in  lands  may  require. 
Upon  this  basis  I  shall  take  hill  in  preference  to 
drill  planting,  because  of  the  ^eater  regularity 
of  distance,  the  greater  certainty  of  a  perfect 
stand,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  cultivated;  and  prefer  one  to  two  stalks  in 
the  hill,  because  it  is  more  easily  cleaned  with 
the  plow  or  hoe — better  sustained,  as  the  one 
receives  all  the  food  from  the  soil  which  would 
otherwise  be  divided — because  it  will  bear 
drought  with  less  damage — and  finally,  though 
other  plans  may  produce  more  ears,  those  on 
the  one  stalk  will  be  larger,  equal  in  quantity 
and  better  in  the  quality  of  the  corn. 

Having  settled  the  preference  for  one  stalk 
in  the  hill,  the  Distance  remains  to  be  given. 

I  should  advise  the  checking  to  be  four  and  a 
half  feet  one  way,  by  three  and  a  half  the  other. 
I  should  then  expect  to  make  the  crop,  after 
this  preparation,  with  three  plowingi'. — tne  first 
to  be  given  the  narrow  way  of  the  rows,  and  the 
two  last  the  wide  way.  The  crop  is  now  plant- 
ed, and  a  very  important  branch  of  the  work  is 
.  disposed  of. 

The  Mode  of  Culture  remains  to  be  told.  I 
will  preface  that  part  of  my  essay  with  this  re- 


mark :  that  however  much  other  things  may 
admit  of  delay  and  neglect,  that  the  corn  never 
recovers  from  injury  of  this  sort.  It  requires 
to  be  worked  early,  rapidly,  and  to  be  disposed 
of  soon.  As  soon  as  the  third  and  fourth  blades 
have  made  their  appearance,  let  the  operation 
be  commenced.  The  plow  running  next  to  the 
young  plant  should  be  narrow  and  long,  so 
that  the  earth  may  be  broken  very  deep  and 
close  to  the  young  corn,  and  yet  it  is  not  cover- 
ed. The  best  plow  in  common  use,  for  that 
purpose,  is  the  scooter  or  colter.  The  latter,  in 
lands  that  are  at  all  tenacious  or  close,  is  deci- 
dedly preferable.  If  this  operation  is  as  com- 
plete as  it  should  be,  all  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  plant  will  be  loosened  ;  and  when 
the  middle  ot  the  row  shall  have  been  also  bro- 
ken deep  and  close,  the  young  roots,  which 
soon  shoot  out  in  great  numbers,  in  search  of 
food,  will  easily  penetrate  the  soft  earth  and  find 
their  appropriate  supplies,  and  impart  health 
and  vigor  to  the  young  stalk.  The  hoes  should 
follow  the  plows  in  this  operation,  perfecting  the 
work  by  thinning  to  one  stalk,  and  giving  the 
hill  a  nice  dressing,  leaving  it  perfectly  clean, 
and  returning  a  little  more  earth  to  the  root  of 
the  corn.  In  about  twenty  days,  or  three  weeks, 
the  working  should  be  repeated.  If  the  plow 
work  has  been  very  thorough  at  the  first  opera- 
tion, it  need  not  now  be  quite  so  deep  or  close 
as  before,  but  nearly  so,  using  some  plow  next 
the  corn  which  will  tumble  the  soft  earth  about 
the  roots,  covering  all  small  grass,  and  saving 
much  labor  to  the  hoe  hands. 

At  this  time,  the  hoes  should  pass  over  again, 
thinning  out  all  surplus  stalks,  pulling  off  suck- 
ers, straightening  the  bent  stalks,  and  making 
clean  all  which  the  plows  may  have  failed  to  do. 
In  three  weeks  more  the  third  and  last  working 
should  be  given.  This  is  an  important  crisis, 
and  much  must  be  committed  to  the  judgment 
of  the  operator.  No  work  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sounder  discretion  than  that  to  be 
given  to  corn,  in  this  advanced  stage  and  hot 
season.  Ordinarily  the  work  should  be  much 
more  shallow  and  less  close  than  the  former 
workings,  using  some  plow  which  should  not 
penetrate  deep,  but  which  would  leave  the  sur- 
face as  soft  and  smooth  as  possible.  To  make 
the  corn  perfect,  the  hoes  should  pass  over 
again,  and  make  &ll  complete  and  clean.  But 
if  ample  justice  had  been  done  in  the  former 
workings,  not  much  will  remain  now  for  the 
hoes  to  do.  Before  the  commencement  of  this 
last  plowing,  sow  broadcast  with  peas,  about 
ten  or  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  the  work 
will  be  complete.  In  every  working  to  be  given 
the  corn,  it  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  nave 
the  ground  wet,  or  rather  in  good  moist  condi- 
tion J  but  it  is  bad  policy  ever  to  delay  these 
operations  for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  at 
most,  to  wait  for  the  seasons,  holding  the  max- 
im that,  "He  that  regardeth  the  wind  in  seed 
time,  shall  not  reap  in  harvest." 

I  close  my  treatise,  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Selection  of  Seed  Corn. 

The  better  plan  is,  to  make  the  selections  in 
the  field,  taking  the  largest  and  best  filled  ears 
and  from  the  oest  bearing  stalks.  Much  im- 
provement may  be  made  in  this  way.     But  even 
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here  we  may  run  into  an  error,  by  looking  too 
exclusively  at  the  number  of  ears,  without  re- 
Burd  to  the  size.  It  is  a  pretty  well  ascertained 
act,  that  almost  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
the  number  is  increased  the  size  of  tbe  ear  is 
reduced.  I  should  prefer  neither  the  soft  gourd 
seed,  nor  the  hard  flint  corn ;  but  a  tsort  of 
medium  between,  combining  in  one  the  advan- 
tages of  both,  with  a  small  cob  and  long  grain. 
Seed  from  the  but  end  of  the  ear  are  much  to 
be  preferred,  rejecting  about  one-third,  from  the 
smaller  end. 


For  the  Farm  and  Home. 

A  VALUABLE  LE8S0F. 

THS  RS8UI.T  OF  HSJLVT  MANURING  AMD  GOOD  CUL- 
TIVATION. 

Mr.  EdUor:^!  have  concluded  to  write  you  a 
short  article  f6r  the  Southbbn  Fabm  and  Homi, 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  give  It  a  place  in  your 
columns.  1  have  been  expe^enting  for  the  last 
three  years  on  a  little  lot.  At  the  beginning  of 
my  experiment  there  were  \ivXA%  acres  in  the  lot, 
bat  I  have  continued  to  enUrge  it  until  there  are 
now  7  acres  inside  the  fence. 

In  1867  I  manured  the  lot  broadcast  with  80  two 
horse  wagon  loads  of  lot  manure  per  acre,  and 
plowed  it  in  with  a  one-horse  turning  shoveL 
About  the  last  of  January  I  finished  plowing  in 
the  manure. 

At  the  end  of  March  I  laid  off  my  rows  4  feet 
apart  and  bedded  with  a  turning  shovel  and  plant- 
ed my  eeed.  I  cultivated  the  cotton  with  a  swoep 
entirely  after  siding;  it  the  first  time  in  the  spring. 
August  was  very  wet,  and  the  weed  of  the  cotton 
being  brge,  the  bolls  or  pods  rotted  dreadfully, 
bat  after  all  the  rotting  and  shedding  I  gathered  5 
bales,  averaging  558  lbs,  otf  the  4^  acres.  If 
the  6<.aaon  had  been  fovorable  I  would  have  made 
two  heavy  bales  per  acre. 

Now  for  the  crop  of  1883.  I  opened  a  deep  fur- 
row with  a  long  shovel  and  applied  SO  two 
horse  loads  of  lot  manure  per  acre  in  the  drill,  and 
bedded  on  it  as  deep  as  one  mule  could  carry  the 
plow,  planted  the  last  of  March  and  cultivated  the 
cotton  with  the  sweep.  The  cotton  had  almost 
etery  disaster  to  contend  with  that  cotton  is  heir 
to— the  cold  spring  and  cut  worm  brolcemy  stand, 
canning  me  to  have  it  to  replant,  as  the  worms  cut 
down  thousands  of  hills.  I  replanted  up  to  the 
10th  of  June  I  considered  It  too  late  after  that 
time  and  quit  replanting.  There  were  many  miss- 
ing places — ten  feet  In  some  rows,  without  a  stalk. 
Then  came  a  lon^  dry  hot  spell,  causing  the  cotton 
to  lire  and  shed,  and  then  heavy  rains,  and  about 
the  first  of  September  an  army  of  caterpillars  ad- 
vanced. But  after  all  these  bad  things  to  contend 
with,  I  gathered  540  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre. 

Now  for  1889.  I  planted  the  lot  In  com.  I  laid 
off  my  rows  4  feet,  and  bedded  deep.  I  continued 
to  run  one  furrow  in  the  bottom  of  the  other  be- 
tween the  beds,  until  the  ground  between  the  beds 
was  broke  15  inches  deep.    In  this  furrow,  or 


ditch,  I  deposited  40  bushels  of  sound  cotton  seed 
per  acre,  and  covered  with  two  turning  shovel  fur- 
rows,  and  when  I  planted  I  dropped  my  com  2  feet 
apart,  breaking  the  ridge  deep  that  covered  the 
the  cotton  seed.  I  covered  the  com  with  a  small 
scooter.  I  planted  the  17th  of  Febraary.  The 
weather  was  cold  and  the  com  lay  In  the  ground 
four  weeks  before  It  came  up.  I  should  have  add- 
ed that  I  put  In  the  cotton  seed  and  bedded  upon 
them  the  last  of  January. 

1869  was  beyond  all  question  the  driest  year  I 
ever  saw.  The  com  stood  the  drought  well.  Not- 
withstanding ilt  was  very  thick,  (4  by  2),  several 
competent  judges  looked  at.  It  and  thought  about 
the  first  of  June  that  I  would  make  75  bushels  per 
acre,  but  the  drought  cut  It  down  to  35  bushels 
per  acre.  At  one  time  it  was  the  best  com  I  ever 
saw — many  of  the  blades  were  seven  Inches  wide. 
I  applied  SO  bushels  of  the  seed  at  the  second  plow- 
ing between  the  hills  by  making  a  little  hole  with 
the  hoe  and  covered  them  with  the  sweep  when  I 
plowed  It,  making  70  bushels  of  cotton  seed  per 
acre. 

Now  for  1870.  I  am  applying  80  loads  of  lot  ma- 
nure per  acre,  broadcast  I  Intend  turning  It  in 
with  a  No.  8  Brindly.  I  Intend  about  the  last  of 
March  to  lay  It  off  4  feet  and  apply  600  lbs.  of  Wil- 
cox and  Glbbs  Manipulated  Guano  per  acre.  In  the 
drill,  and  plant  with  the  Dickson  Seed  and  culti- 
vate on  his  plan  as  near  as  I  can.  I  will,  if  I  live, 
let  yon  and  your  readers  hear  from  the  lot  of  cot- 
ton occasionally  through  the  year.  If  you  should 
find  ray  articles  sufficiently  Interesting  to  give 
them  a  place  In  the  Farm  akd  Home.  The  lot 
originally  was  poor  pine  land,  but  lies  level  and 
has  a  stiff  rod  clay  subsoil.  I  have  been  offered 
fifty  dollars  per  acre  rent  for  It  this  year  and  re- 
fused It.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  guano  and 
shall  use  twenty  three  tons  on  230  acres  of  cotton. 
I  will  close  my  badly  written  letter,  by  hoping 
that  you,  Mr.  Editor,  will  get  as  many  subscribers 
for  your  Farm  and  Home  as  you  desire.  Very 
respectfully,  "B.  M.  Bateman. 

Near  Byron^  HbuaU>n  co,y  Oa,^  Feb.  11, 1870 

Note  by  the  Editor.— We  publish  Mr.  Bata- 
man's  interesting  letter  with  great  pleasure.  Com- 
munications such  as  his,  containing  practical  In- 
formation, the  result  of  actual  experiment,  are 
very  valuable,  and  are  always  welcome  to  us.  We 
hope  that  he  will  not  forget  bis  promise  to  let  us 
hear  from  his  lot  during  this  year.  ^ 


JosH  Billings  says:  **Any  btisiness  firm  that 
hasnH  got  sand  enough  in  Its  craw  to  expend  a 
few  doliard  in  making  Its  business  known  to  three 
or  four  thousand  people,  ought  to  pack  up  and  go 
peddling  peanuts." 


The  most  efficient  aid  to  agricultural  advance- 
ment is  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  news- 
papers and  books,  the  increase  of  schools,  work- 
shops, grist  and  saw-mills,  manufactories  and  rail- 
road facilities. 
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THE  VEGETABLE  GAEDEN. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  ground  has  been 
well  prepared  by  deep  spading  or  plowing,  and 
heary  manuring,  that  the  betls  are  all  neatly  trim- 
med and  the  walks  cleaned,  and  that  every  thing  is 
ready  for  sowing  the  seed.  In  some  favored  lati- 
tudes a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  crop 
is,  or  may  have  been,  already  planted,  but  gener- 
ally throughout  Georgia  this  is  the  month  for 
planting  the  main  crop  of  the  garden. 

▲SPARAaUS. 

Work  over  the  Asparagus  bed  lightly  with  a 
spade  fork,  working  in  some  thoroughly  rotted 
stable  manure,  and  then  top  dressing  with  some 
fine,  rich  compost.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  use  of  the  fork,  as  the  young  buds  are  now  be- 
ghming  to  start 

BBBT8. 

Lay  off  the  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart  and  about 
an  inch  deep.  Drop  the  seed,  which  should  be 
soaked  for  thirty  six  hours  before  planting,  from 
four  to  ^ve  inches  apart  in  ^6  drill,  then  cover 
and  press  the  earth  over  the  seed  with  a  board  or 
the  back  of -a  spade.  When  the  plants  are  three 
inches  high  thin  them  to  about  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  Early  Blood  Turnip,  The  Early 
Bassano,  and  Long  Blood  Beet,  are  excellent  va- 
rieties. 

CABBAGB. 

^arly  Cabbage  may  be  sown  very  thinly  in  drills 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart  When  the 
plants  are  up,  thin  them  to  eighteen  Inches  or  two 
feet  apart  in  the  drllL  They  will  m«ke  good  heads 
without  being  transplanted.  The  Early  Tork,  Ear- 
ly Winningstadt,  Early  Wakefield  and  Early 
Schweinfurth  are  most  highly  recommended.  The 
Early  Tork  is  small  in  size,  but  tender  and  very 
early.  The  Winningstadt  is  excellent  for  summer 
use,  is  sugar  loaf  in  form,  heads  well,  and  is  ten- 
der. The  Wakefield  is  a  great  favorite  and  is  as 
early  as  the  York,  and  the  Schweinfurth  is  a  new 


variety,  of  unusuaUy  large  size,  much  esteemed 
for  summer  and  fall  use. 

CAULIFLOWERS 

Require  the  same  culture  and  treatment  as  cab- 
bages. If  sown  now  in  an  open  border  ot  deep, 
rich  soil,  good  Cauliflowers  can  be  grown,  not- 
withstanding the  dictum  that  this  delicious  vegeta- 
ble "cannot  be  raised  at  the  South."  The  Erfurt 
Earliest  Dwarf,  Early  Paris,  and  the  Large  Early 
White  are  good  sorts. 

SWEET  CORN 

Should  be  planted  now  and  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  until  the  middle  of  July.  Adams* 
Extra  Early,  Russeirs  Prolific  and  Crosby's  Enrly, 
are  the  best  kinds  for  the  firi>t  planting.  Btowell's 
Evergreen  is  also  a  very  good  variety,  but  it  is  later 
than  those  already  named.  Where  there  is  danger 
of  frost,  if  you  would  have  early  ^'roasting  ears"  it 
would  be  well  to  provide  protection  for  the  hills. 
A  short  plank,  supported  by  two  bricks,  so  as  to 
raise  just  above  the  plant  will  answer  the  purpose. 

LETTUCE 

Should  be  sown  very  thinly  in  a  shallow  drill. 
Cover  lightly  and  press  the  earth  over  the  seed. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  Lettuce,  the  Cabbage  with 
round  head  and  spreading  leaves,  and  the  Cos  Let* 
tuce,  with  long,  straight  head  and  narrow  leaves. 
The  Malta  Drumhead,  All  The  Year  Yound,  Mam- 
moth Cabbage,  and  White  Sllesian,  of  the  Cabbage 
sort,  and  the  Golden  Cos,  Paris  White  Cos,  and 
Carter's  White  Giant  of  the  Cos  sort  are  most 
esteemed. 

CARROTS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  sow  carrots  in  drills  from 
a  half  to  .three  quarters  of  an  Inch  deep  and  one 
foot  apart  Drop  the  seed  in  the  drills  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  inches  and  cover  lightly.  Besides 
being  a  delicious  vegetable  for  the  table,  carrots 
are  also  nutritions  food  for  stock,  and  if  farmers 
would  plant  a  good  sized  patch  of  them  they  could 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  com.  The  Ea^ly 
French  Short  Horn,  Altringham,  White  Belgium, 
Yellow  Belgium  and  Long  Orange,  an  engravin^  of 
which  is  annexed,  are  the  most  esteemed  sorts  for 
table  and  farm  use. 
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For  the  table  the  Early  French  Short  Horn  is 
preferable,  and  for  stock  the  White  and  Yellow 
Belgium,  are  considered  to  be  the  best. 

ONIONS. 

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  sow  onions.  Soak  the 
seed  for  forty  eight  hours  and  drop  ai  intervals  of 
Uiree  or  lonr  inches  in  shallow  drills,  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  apart.  Cover  and  press  the  earth 
over  the  seed.  Bnttons  and  sets  may  yet  be  plant- 
ed. Leeks,  which  are  of  the  onion  family,  may 
now  be  sown  and  treated  exactly  like  onions.  The 
best,  sorest,  and  most  eaaily  kept  onions  are  the 


Large  Red,  Large  Yellow,  Wethersfield  Red,  Yel- 
low Danvers,  Silver  Skinned  and  Large  Round 
Madeira,  an  engraving  of  which  is  annexed. 

.MUSTARD 

Should  be  sown  in  drills  quite  thickly  for  salad. 
If  it  is  sown  for  seed,  sow  In  drills  a  foot  apart  and 
thin  the  plants  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 

PAKSLBT 

Maybe  sown  In  drills,  or  on  borders  where  it 
makes  a  nice  edging.  The  seed  germinates  very 
slowly  and  therefore  should  be  soaked  In  hot 
water  for  twenty  four  hours  before  Bowing. 


WSTiUSltSrUBLD  BID. 


TILLOW  DANVSBS. 


XNGLISH  PEAS 

Should  continue  to  be  sown  at  intervals  of 
fourteen  days.  For  choicest  varieties  see  Jan- 
oiiy  Number. 

PARSNEPS 

Should  be  planted  exactly  as  is  directed  for  car- 
rots.   They  are  also  an  excellent  food  for  stock. 
The  Sugar,  Long  Hollow  Crown,  and  StudcLt  are 
the  best,  both  for  table  and  farm  use. 
Falsify. 

Plant  the  same  as  carrots  and  parsneps. 

A  lew  snap  beans  may  now  be  planted,  but 


anuvm-ixuviiaD.  laims  bound  •M'Ai>»rnA, 

provision  should  be  made  to  protect  them  with 
boards  or  other  covering,  against  cold  nights  and 
mornings. 

Tomatoes  Peppers  and  Egg  Plants,  may  be  sown 
in  a  hot  bed. 

POTATOES. 

If  Irish  potatoes  have  not  been  already  planted 
do  so  immediately,  and  if  sweet  potatoes  have  not 
been  bedded  for  slips,  let  this  also  be  done  with- 
out delay. 

SWEET  HBBBS. 

This  is  the  time  to  sow  sweet  herbs,  such  a 
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Thyme  and  Sage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month 
Sweet  Basil  and  Summer  Savory. 

If  you  wifih  to  have  a  few  verj-  early  melons, 
squashes  and  cucumbers,  you  can  do  so  by  plant- 
lug  In  small  baskets  made  of  whlteoak  splits,  with 
wide  meshes,  filled  with  rich  mould,  and  buried 
to  the  rim  In  the  hot  bod.  When  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past  these  basltets  can  be  removed  to  the 
open  ground  and  will  grow  without  check  from 
the  transplanting. 

On  those  days  when  the  weather  will  not  permit 
work  in  the  gardens  it  will  save  time  to  collect  and 
prepare  brush  for  peas,  poles  f«r  beans,  and  the 
supports  for  tomatoes. 

THE  OEOHAED. 

A  good  deal  of  useful  work  has  now  to  be  done 
in  the  orchard.  The  soli  should  be  removed  round 
the  fruit  trees,  and  manure  forked  in  round  them, 
care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  All 
dead  wood  should  be  cut  away.  Peach,  Plum  and 
other  stone  fruit  trees  may  be  pruned  with  advan- 
tage, after  the  shoots  have  started,  and  even  after 
Ihey  are  in  blossom.  The  pruning  makes  them 
blossom  later  and  thus  lessens  the  danger  from 
April  frosts.  Search  again  for  the  peach  and  apple 
borer.  Wherever  you  see  any  Indications  of 
his  presence  hunt  until  you  find  him  and  when 
found  you  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

This  is  a  good  season  for  grafting.  The  apple 
and  pear,  and  even  the  peach  and  plum  may  be 
grafted  Into  seedling  roots,  but  it  is  rather  late 
for  stone  fruits.  Insert  the  graft  Just  below  the 
surface  of  the  solL  No  wax  or  clay  Is  needed. 
The  scion  ought  to  have  about  four  buds,  one  of 
which  should  be  on  the  end.  Old  trees  may  be 
grafted  on  their  limbs,  covering  the  Incision  with 
grafting  clay.  Trees  properly  grafted  will  bear 
fruit  In  two  years. 

If  you  still  have  fruit  trees  to  plant  do  so  at 
once.  This  Is  a  good  season  for  planilng  the  fig. 
Seeds  of  the  apple  and  pear  may  be  sown  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Having  completed  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
apply  good  rich  compost  bountifully  without  any 
regard  to  the  number  ot  hills  of  cotton  or  com  it 
would  manure,  having  trimmed  the  edgings,  dress- 
ed the  walks,  adding  fresh  sand  where  they  need  it, 
and  having  given  the  grass  plots  a  good  coating  of 
compost  mixed  with  a  little  guano,  you  may  set 
out  your  bedding  plants,  such  as  the  Verbena,  sow 
all  hardy  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials,  plant 
Dahlias,  Peonias,  Tuberoses,  and  all  the  summer 
blooming  bulbs. 

In  sowing  flower  seeds  take  care  not  to  sow  them 
too  deep.  "When  they  fail,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  It 
Is  because  they  have  been  covered  too  deeply  with 
coarse  clay  soil,  forming  a  hard  crust  over  them 
which  they  are  too  weak  to  penetrate.  See  that 
he  soil  is  perfectly  pulverized  and  the  surface  per- 


fectly smooth.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  and  cover 
with  fine  mould  mixed  with  sand,  by  slftlnz  It  over 
them  through  a  sieve,  to  a  depth  of  a  sixth  of  an 
inch.  Mark  with  labels  to  distinguish  the  different 
flowers.  Small  stakes  smoothed  on  one  side, 
I>alnted  white,  with  the  names  marked  on  them 
with  a  lead  pencil,  answer  the  purpose,  and  are 
easily  made. 


For  ike  Southern  Farm  and  Home,  • 

Laying  ont  a  Flower  Garden. 

Prepared  from  the  unpublished  Manuscripts 

OF  THB  LATB  WM.   N.   WHITE. 

(Continued  from  February  IVumber.) 

The  Rosary  Is  that  part  of  the  flower  garden  to 
which  most  attention  should  be  paid.  A  distinct 
and  elegant  garden  of  roses  Is  the  most  Interesting 
addition  that  can  be  made  to  the  pleasure  grounds. 

There  are  so  many  desirable  varieties,  that  they 
may  well  demand  a  separate  department.  Earth 
has  no  rival  to  the  beauty  of  the  rose ;  blooming 
more  or  less  freely  eleven  months,  and  sometimes 
the  entire  year,  delightful  In  fragrance,  perfect  in 
form,  and  of  the  loveliest  hues.  Merely  as  an  ever- 
green plant  many  of  them  are  wortliy  of  culture, 
and  the  loveliest  of  all  hedges  are  formed  of  the 
evergreen  varieties.  It  is  fortunate  for  those  who 
liHve  little  time  to  devote  to  them,  that  the  loveli- 
est flowers  in  the  world  arc  the  easiest  cultivated  : 
Tea,  Bourbon,  Noi6>ette,  and  Bengal.  I  name  these 
in  the  order  that  I  prefer.  In  a  smrll  collection  they 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  the  time  an  J  pains 
bestowed  on  them.  Tea  roses,  In  the  estimation 
of  Downing,  were  the  loveliest  and  most  delicious 
flowers  In  the  world. 

Rosaries  are  usuallylaid  out  In  geometrical  style. 
To  produce  the  best  effect  small  beds  of  these, 
four  or  five  feet  In  diameter,  surrounded  with  tnrf, 
should  be  planted  with  a  single  rose.  The  branch- 
es should  be  pruned  and  fastened  to  the  ground 
with  small  forked  pegs,  so  that  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil  shall  be  covered  with  foliage  and  bloom. 
The  beds  may  be  made  of  the  smaller  size  at  first, 
and  enlarged  as  the  bush  requires.  The  soil  should 
be  yearly  enriched ;  no  soil  was  ever  made  too  rich 
for  roses. 

Where  the  Rosary  Is  Intended  to  be  large,  It 
should  be  divided  Into  two  conipailments ;  one 
for  the  summer  kinds  exclusively,  the  other  to  con- 
tain the  autumnal  varieties  The  beds  are  most 
pleasing  when  surrounded  by  grass  with  suitable 
gravel  walks.  The  conti-ast  of  red  and  green, 
always  pleasing,  is  seen  in  its  perfection  In  the 
rose,  and  the  grass  gives  a  finish  to  the  Rosary, 
and  a  freshness  and  brilliancy  to  the  flowers  that 
cannot  be  too  much  admired.  In  planting  roses 
on  lawns,  one  evil  should  be  carefully  avoided ; 
that  of  placing  the  turf  close  up  to,  and  around 
the  stems  immediately  after  planting.  Roses  thus 
treated  have  a  sickly  appearance,  and  no  wonder, 
for  the  ruin  and  air  cannot  reach  the  roots  If  they 
have  first  to  pass  through  the  turf,  and  give  sus- 
tenance to  the  blades  composing  It. 
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The  Rosary  shotild  be  where  It  can  be  enjoyed 
from  the  best  and  most  frequented  rooms  of  the 
hOQse,  or  if  at  a  distance  it  is  well  to  have  a  raised 
mound  in  itsylclnlty.  The  sides  may  be  planted 
with  roses,  and  on  Uie  summit,  an  arbor  covered 
with  climbing  roses  might  be  placed,  from  which 
in  Uie  flowering  season,  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  the 
whole  Rosary  conld  be  obtained. 

The  winter  garden  is  another  department  of  the 
flower  department  of  the  flower  garden  second 
only  to  the  Rosary  in  attraction.  Here  may  be 
carefolly  anariged  in  a  dtetinct  locality,  as  great  a 
Tsriety  of  the  evergreen  plants,  bardy  enough  to 
endure  the  climate,  as  can  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained. Evergreens  should  be  scattered  in  other 
deptrtments  of  the  flower  garden,  but  there  should 
be  more  in  this  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
gronnds.  The  ground  work  of  the  winter  garden 
is  generally  grass*  though  for  evergreens  this  1b  not 
60  necessary  as  for  the  Rosary  or  flower  garden.  If 
a  sunny  place  is  chosen,  and  the  sides  surrounded 
by  a  screen  of  evergreen  roses,  hollies,  etc.,  and 
interspersed  with  beds  of  crocuses,  daffodils,  and 
other  early  bulbs,  then  a  summer  scene  is  given  in 
the  heart  of  winter.  A  beoutiful  flower  for  this 
garden  is  the  Calycauthus  Precox,  or  **Bcented 
tllapice,"  whlcli  blooms  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  is  so  fragrant  that  a  single  blossom  will  per- 
fiune  a  whole  room.  Not  less  than  one  third  of 
the  trees  and  shmbs  about  our  dwellings  should 
be  eveigreen. 

In  the  mixed  flower  garden  the  foregoing  de- 
partments are  not  kept  distinct  but  the  inmates  of 
the  Rosary,  the  winter  garden,  and  other  classes  of 
flower*  and  shrubs  are  mingled  in  agreeable  varie- 
ty. Fountains,  arbors,  vases  and  other  artistic 
decorations  may  be  added.  When  laid  out  in  su- 
perior style  it  is  a  rcry  effective  arrangement ;  tak- 
ing all  reasons  into  consideration,  it  should  be  the 
most  highly  ornamented  scene  connected  with  the 
dwelling.  The  flowers  and  shrubs  should  be  so 
arranged  that  while  certain  grouped  beds  are  filled 
with  annuals,  roses,  etc.,  they  should  be  so  placed 
as  not  to  detract  from  the  general  effect  of  the 
scene,  when  the  plants  are  small  or  in  a  state  of 
decay. 

Grass  is  the  proper  ground-work  of  such  gar- 
dens. The  dry  surface  of  beds  formed  on  a  grass 
plat  ought  to  be  decidedly  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  decidedly  above  its  level,  in  order  to 
increase  the  expression  of  art,  and  to  exclude  the 
idea  that  merely  a  portion  of  the  turf  had  been  dug 
ia  to  l>e  planted  with  flowers.  These  outlines 
should  be  formed  with  concealed  brick- worlc,  as  if 
of  merely  raised  earth  they  will  be  apt  to  be  put 
out  of  stiape  when  the  bed  is  dug  over.  When  the 
beds  are  lowered  beneath  the  surface  they  should 
be  planted  with  species  requiring  more  than  an 
ordinary  supply  of  moisture.  If  the  border  of  a 
bed  on  a  grass  plat  be  of  box  it  should  be  made  so 
broad  as  to  fonn  an  effective  contrast  between  its 
o»n  color  and  tliat  of  the  surrounding  grass.  In 
choosing  plants  for  a  border  it  should  be  an  object 


to  have  as  near  as  may  be  an  equal  number  of 
plants  in  bloom  every  month  in  the  year. 

Plants  placed  near  each  other  should  not  be  very 
different  in  size  and:  habit  of  growth,  lest  the  en- 
semble should  appear  inharmonious,  and  the 
stronger  choke  out  and  overpower  the  other.  If 
the  beds  are  seen  on  all  sides,  place  the  tall  grow- 
ing plants  in  the  centre,  or  if  a  border,  place  the 
lowest  growing  plants  next  to  the  walk,  and  the 
others  behind  them,  the  tallest  forming  the  last 
row.  _ 

As  the  prevailing  color  in  garden  scenery  is 
Screen  in  all  its  varied  shades  and  mixtures,  as  seen 
in  the  grass  of  the  lawn  and  the  leaves  of  the 
shrubs,  BO  the  prevailing  color  in  beds  should  be 
red  in  all  its  shades  and  mixtures,  next  to  red,  yel- 
low and  orange  should  prevail  as  contrasting  hap- 
pily with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  Mr.  Loudon  states, 
**that  he  had  observed  that  flower  gardens  looked 
best  when  the  flowers  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  a 
compound  color  next  the  simple  one  which  was 
contained  in  it  Thus,  as  there  are  only  three  sim- 
ple colors — blue,  red  and  yellow — he  advises  that 
purple  flowers,  which  are  composed  of  blue  and 
red,  should  have  yellow  next  them ;  that  orange 
flowers,  wbidi  are  composed  of  red  and  yellow, 
should  be  contrasted  with  blue ;  and  that  green 
flowers,  which  are  composed  of  blue  and  ycUow, 
should  be  relieved  Jby  red." 

D0ME8TI0  BEOEIPTS. 

BT  MISS  F.   JL.   M. 

Mr.  Bdiior : — In  these  days  when  economy  In 
house  keeping  is  most  desirable,  I  send  you  a  few 
inexpensive  recipes. 

Omelettb.— Take  a  half  pint  of  grits  (or  homi- 
ny) boil  it  well,  and  while  warm  stir  in  a  table- 
spoonful  ('f  butter,  and  season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper  Set  this  aside,  till  about  an  hour  before 
dinner,  then  beat  two  eggs  thoroughly,  and  add 
them  to  the  hominy,  with  Just  milk  enough  to 
msike  a  stiff  batter.  Stir  all  together,  and  l>ake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  Cold  hominy  from  breakfast 
can  be  used  In  the  same  manner,  warming  it  over. 

Mavioca  Pudding. —Three  tablespoonfuls  of 
Manioca,  one  quart  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  one  small 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  three  eggs.  Take 
half  the  milk  cold,  mix  with  the  Manioca,  add  the 
butter,  and  stir  on  the  flre  till  It  boils  or  thickens. 
Pour  this  quickly  Into  your  baking  dish,  stir  in  the 
remaining  milk,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  and  when 
cool,  add  the  eggs  (well  beaten)  and  flavor  with 
nutmeg,  lemon  or  vanilla.  This  recipe  is  found  on 
the  packages.  I  give  It  to  call  attention  to  the 
article,  preferring  it  to  Arrowroot  or  Tapioca. 

Good  Plain  Fruit  Casb— One  pound  flour,  one 
pound  sugar,  one  pound  raisins  prepared,  throe 
quarters  pound  of  butter,  four  eggs,  a  cup  of  butter- 
milk, and  a  teaspoonful  of  saloratus  or  s:  da.  If  you 
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hayanot  buttermilk  use  yeast  powders  (Price's  are 
the  best)  and  omit  the  soda.  Beat  the  eggs  to- 
gether well,  and  mix  in  all  the  other  ingredients 
as  for  pound  cake,  add  spice  to  your  taste,  and 
bake  slowly. 

Light  Gikgb&bbead.— Three  quarters  pound 
of  butter,  half  pound  of  sugar,  half  dozen  eggs, 
one  pint  of  molasses,  half  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
four  cups  of  flour,  a  little  pearl-ash,  mix,  and  beat 
well.    Bake  as  pound  cake. 

Soda  Brbakpast  Cakes.— One  pint  of  flour 
with  a  teaspoonf ul  of  soda  sifted  into  It,  one  pint 
of  sweet  milk,  two  eggs — beat  this  batter  well,  and 
immediately  before  baking,  add  an  even  teaspoon- 
full  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  water.  Bake 
quickly. 


For  th€  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Domestic  Beceipts. 


B  T   MRS.    W  M. 


WHITE. 


DiBEOTiONS  FOR  MAKING  PuDDiNGB.— An  earth- 
en bowl,  or  a  tin  form,  or  tin  bucket  can  be  used 
for  boiling  puddings,  but  many  think  they  are 
li&:hter  boiled  in  a  thick  cloth  or  bag,  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  bag  should  be  made  of  linen  drilllngi 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  sewed  very  tightly  on  one 
fiide,  and  then  turn  and  sewed  up  on  the  other, 
to  secure  the  pudding  from  the  water.  When  used 
put  the  seam  on  the  outside,  dip  the  bag  into  hot 
water,  wring,  and  dredge  with  flour.  Sometimes 
the  pudding  swells  so  as  to  press  the  string  with 
wliich  the  bag  is  tied  over  tbe  hem  at  the  top,  and 
the  pudding  escapes  into  the  water;  to  prevent 
this  make  five  or  six  eyelet  holes  in  the  bag  below 
the  hem,  through  these  pass  a  nail,  tie  the  string 
below  the  nail,  which  makes  it  very  secure.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  bags  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  clean  water,  without  soap,  and  well 
dried,  otherwise,  they  will  give  a  musty  taste  to 
the  puddings  that  are  next  boiled  in  them.  In 
making  batter  puddings  put  in  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  milk  at  first,  as  it  will  be  difficult  to  stir  out 
the  little  lumps  if  the  whole  quantity  is  mixed  to- 
gether at  once. »  Afjber  the  flour  is  stirred  smooth 
in  a  part  of  the 'milk,  add  the  eggs  not  beaten  and 
beat  the  mixtdre  well,  then  add  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  and  stir  all  U)gether  till  equally  mixed. 
A  boiled  batter  pudding  is  much  lighter  when  the 
materials  are  all  beaten  together,  than  if  the  eggs  are 
done  separately.  If  berries  are  used  put  them  in 
last,  and  it  will  require  at.  least  one  third  more 
flour  than  without  fruit  Pour  into  the  bag,  leav- 
ing room  for  the  pudding  to  swell,  and  tie  flrmly, 
place  it  at  once  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  turn  a 
plate  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  see  that  the 
pudding  is  covered  with  the  boiling  water,  and 
dont  let  the  water  stop  boiling  one  second ;  If  it 
does,  the  pudding  will  be  watery.  Keep  the  tea- 
kettle boiling  to  replenish  the  water  in  the  pot  as 
it  wastes  away.  During  the  flrst  half  hour  turn  it 
several  times  to  prevent  the  fruit  settling  on  one 
side.  When  done  dip  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water, 
turn  it  out,  and  serve  at  once.    Very  good  puddings 


may  be  made  without  eggs,  bat  they  must  have  as 
little  milk  as  will  mix,  and  require  longer  boiling. 
A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast,  or  soda  and  cream  tar- 
tar, will  answer  instead  of  eggs. 

A  boiled  com  meal  pudding  requires  more  room 
to  swell,  and  are  better  to  be  cooked  four  or  five 
hours.    A  flour  pudding  will  cook  in  two  hours. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  of  the  materials 
of  the  best  quality.  It  is  well  to  break  each  egg 
separately  in  a  cup,  lest  the  pudding  be  spoiled  by 
a  single  bad  one.  A  very  little  salt  is  an  improve- 
ment, as  it  removes  the  insipidity,  and  brings  out 
the  full  flavor  of  the  other  ingredients,  but  do  not 
use  enough  to  taste  perceptibly.  Where  cream  Is 
used  put  it  In  just  before  the  mixture  is  ready,  as 
much  beating  will  decompose  it.  Boiling  milk 
adds  to  its  richness,  but  egs[^  should  not  be  added 
to  hot  milk,  as  they  will  poach.  A  baked  padding 
must  be  served  in  the  dish  it  is  baked  to,  and  to 
improve  the  appearance,  small  fruits  can  be  ar- 
ranged around  the  side  of  the  dish.  Batter,  or  cus- 
tard paddings  require  a  quick  oven ;  bread,  com 
meal,  or  rice,  a  moderate  one.  Eggs  for  baked 
puddings  should  be  beat  separately  and  very  light, 
for  batter  puddings  the  milk  should  be  boiled,  and 
the  flour  with  a  little  of  the  cold  milk,  mixed  to  a 
smooth  paste,  then  pour  the  boiling  milk  over  it, 
stir  it  all  together  and  let  It  cool  bt-fore  the  eggs 
are  added.  All  light  puddings  require  a  quick  oven, 
and  they  should  be  served  the  moment  they  are 
done,  as  if  they  become  partly  cool  they  fall,  and 
are  heavy. 

Custard  Pxjdding.— One  quart  milk,  four  eggs 
and  four  even  spoonfuls  of  flour,  one  cup  of  sug- 
ar ;  take  enough  of  the  milk  to  wet  the  flour,  boil 
the  rest  of  the  milk,  and  pour  boiling  hot  on  to 
the  flour,  mix  it  smooth,  and  when  partly  cool,  add 
the  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
thirty  minutes,  or  until  It  is  not  milky.  Flavor  with 
nutmeg,  or  lemon. 

Plain  Bread  Pudding. — Into  a  quartof  boiled 
milk  put  a  cup  of  light  bread  crumbs ;  when  cool, 
add  three  eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  three  of 
butter,  and  any  spice  preferred.  Bake  an  hour,  eat 
with  cold  cream  sauce. 

Apple  CusTARD.—Pare  and  core  six  large  mel- 
low apples,  tart  ones  are  best,  stew  them  in  a  little 
water  till  soft,  turn  them  into  a  pudding  dish  and 
sprinkle  over  them  a  half  cup  of  sugar,  beat  eight 
eggs  very  light,  adding  to  them  a  cup  of  sugar, 
with  three  pints  of  milk,  grate  in  half  a  nutmeg 
and  turn  the  whole  over  the  apples.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven  until  It  Is  not  milky. 

Marlborough  Tarts.— Pare,  core,  and  stew 
very  tender,  juicy  tart  apples,  when  soft  pass  the 
pulp  through  the  sieve,  to  a  teacup  of  the  apple 
put  the  same  measure  of  sugar,  the  same  of  wine, 
and  a  half  teacup  of  butter,  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon,  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream,  five  eggs 
made  very  light,  spice  to  the  taste.  Mix  all  of 
the  ingredients  well  together  and  turn  into  deep 
pie  plates  that  are  lined  with  rich  pastry,  notch  the 
edges  prettily,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 
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nCBMS: 

Single  copy  1  year $2.00 

Three  copies  1  year 6.00 

FItc  copies  1  year. 7.50 

Single  copy,  &ix  months 1.00 

Invariably  in  advaDce. 

SuBSCRiBEBS  and  advertisers  will  please  re- 
mit by  postoffioe  order  or  registered  letter. 
All  sums  so  sent  will  be  at  our  risk. 

Pebsons  sending  orders  for  articles  adver- 
tised in  oar  Magazine,  are  reepectfnllj  re- 
quested to  state  in  their  order  that  thew  saw 
the  advertisement  in  the  Fabm  anb  Homb. 

Wb  Requbbt  subscribers  not  to  send  ns 
local  bills  not  cnirent  in  Macon,  or  torn  cur- 
rency which  we  cannot  use.  Remit  by  Post- 
office  order,  Registered  letter  or  by  Express. 

To  Advebhsebs.  — ^We  beg  leave  to  request 
petsons  who  favor  us  with  advertisements 
for  the  Fabm  ami>  Homb  to  send  them  so  that 
they  will  reach  us  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
every  month. 

We  again  gratefully  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  valuable  documents  from  the  Agri- 
ealtand  Department  at  Washington,  D.  0., 
tiuough  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  Horace  Oapron, 
Commissioner. 

Ir  IS  CUB  PuBPosB,  in  future,  to  issue  the 
FiBM  AND  HoMS  ou  the  1st  instead  of  the 
15th  of  each  month,  believing  that  the  change 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers 
than  the  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted.   ^ 

GbOBOIA  AoADEMT  FOB   THB   BUND. — ^We 

are  indebted  to  the  courteous  attention  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Wttjjamr,  Principal  of  this  most 
benevolent  institution,  for  a  copy  of  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report. 

li  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  its  plain, 
pnctica]  statement,  that  the  progress  of  the 
Academy  has  been  successful,  and  that  its 
prospects  are  encouraging.  Too  much  praise 
cumot  be  given  to  Mr.  Williams  and  his  as- 
Qstants,  for  the  devotion,  patience  and  in- 
telligent industry  with  which  they  manage 
ttie  Institution. 


•Pabtibs  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars, - 
inclosing  advertisem  ents,  if  they  wish  them 
inserted,  would  do  well  to  look  at  our  pub- 
lished rates.  These  are  fixed  and  open  for 
inspection,  and  we  have  not  time  for  corres- 
pondence ^th  those  seeking  a  relaxation  of 
our  terms,  t^ch,  coosidoring  the  wide  cir- 
culation we  now  have,  are  liberal  enough. 

Let  us  Hear  from  You. — We  wish  our 
planting  friends  would  adopt  the  good  ad- 
vice given  them  in  this  number  by  **A  Young 
Farmer  from  Bibb  Co.,"  and  would  send  us 
short,  practical  letters  like  that  from  Mr. 
Bateman  of  Houston  Co.  They  need  have 
no  fears  on  the  ground  of  style  or  speUiiig. 
Wepromi^  to  "fix"  all  that.  We  wish 
them  to  talk  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  just  as  they  do  to  their  neighbors, 
whenever  they  have  anything  useful  to  telL 
As  the  "  Young  Farmer  "  says,  **  it  is  not 
high  sounding  words  or  well  rounded  sen- 
tences that  always  convey  the  best  ideas." 

Wb  ABE  deeply  indebted  to  our  friends 
and  the  public  for  the  liberal  patronage 
which  has  been  extended  to  the  Southbbn 
Farm  and  Home  since  its  establishment  a 
little  more  than  four  months  ago.  We  have 
endeavored  assiduously  to  show  our  appreci- 
ation of  this  generous  support  by  sparing 
no  expense  of  time  or  money  to  make  our 
Magazine  more  and  more  worthy  of  popular 
favor.  We  intend  to  persevere  in  this  course 
and  in  return  would  suggest  to  our  subscri- 
bers a  way  in  which,  with  very  little  trouble 
to  themselves,  they  could  materially  help  us 
in  our  work.  Lei  etich  ^  (hem  procure  us  (he 
name  of  one  subscriber. 

AaRicuiiTURAL  Societies  and  Fajr^ — ^We 
sincerely  rejoice  to  see  that  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Augusta  have  formed  an  Agricul- 
tural Association,  and  that  they  have  sub- 
scribed aU  the  money  necessary  to  hold  a 
fair  in  their  beautiful  city  next  falL  This  ia 
activity,  this  is  the  right  sort  of  enterprise, 
this  is  the  '*  interest  in  agriculture  "  which 
we  like  to  see.  It  is  not  forming  an  Agri- 
cultural Society  with  a  President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  who  never  have  any  meetings 
to  preside  over,  any  proceedings  to  record 
or  any  funds  to  collect,  like  those  of  other 
"  Agricultural  Societies  "  of  which  we  know 
something. 

We  are  glad  too  to  see  that  the  Putnam 
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County  Fair  Association  is  working  well  and 
zealously,  and  is  striving  to  induce  the  good 
people  of  several  adjoining  counties  in  Mid- 
dle Georgia  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their 
good  work. 

Most  cordially  do  we  wish  Qod  speed  to 
both  Associations.  They  will  do  real  good 
to  the  people.  Every  Agricultural  Society 
that  is  formed /or  the  purpose  of  work,  does 
vast  good.  It  is  invariably  the  forerunner 
of  two  horse  and  subsoil  plows,  fertilizers, 
big  crops,  and  general  improvement 

If  we  remember  aright,  the  citizens  of 
Augusta  subscribed  in  one  day  the  $10,000 
which  were  required  to  carry  out  the  object 
of  the  association. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety: President,  Wm.  H.  Tutt.  First  Vice 
President,  R.  Y.  Harriss.  Board  of  Man- 
agers, P.  K.  Beikmans,  T.  H.  Nelson,  T.  P. 
Stovall,  0.  A.  Piatt,  E.  H.  Rogers,  G.  A. 
Gates,  A.  R.  Wright,  W.  H.  Warren,  T.  S. 
Beckwith.  Secretary,  E.  H.  Gray.  Treas- 
urers, J.  J.  Cohen  &  Sons. 


MEMOBiAii  OP  Gen.  Howell  Cobb. — ^We 
are  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Boy- 
kin,  the  editor,  for  a  copy  of  this  beautiful 
volume,  which  we  have  read  with  intense 
interest  and  grati^cation.  It  is  a  touching 
and  eloquent  heartoffering  to  a  great  and 
good  man  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and 
iz  indeed  a  "  memorial"  which  surpasses  in 
beauty  and  enduring  value  any  monument 
in  brass  or  marble  which  could  have  been 
reared  over  his  grave. 

The  book  is  not  a  mere  eulogy  pronounced 
by  partial  friendship.  It  is  the  appreciation 
of  the  life  and  services  of  a  prominent  citizen 
by  many  persons  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  national  councils, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  army  and  in  private  life, 
and  it  contains  a  deep  moral  lesson  which 
we  can  all  study  with  advantage,  especially 
those  young  men  who  are  about  entering  on 
the  active  battle  of  life.  We  heard  a  distin- 
guished divine  say  to-day,  that  he  had  sent 
a  copy  of  the  book  to  his  son  who  is  now  in 
college,  and  that  he  thought  it  was  the  most 
valuable  work  of  its  class  for  young  men  that 
he  had  ever  seen. 

We  trust  that  the  **  memorial "  will  reach 
every  fireside,  and  that  the  record  which  it 
containa  of  the  talents,  patriotism,  virtues, 


and  character  of  the  great  Georgian,  will 
stimulate  those  who  survive  him  to  profit  by 
the  example  which  he  has  left  theio. 

FBEMIUMS. 

The  Publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Hoice 
will  give  a  premium  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  mon- 
ey or  books,  selected  from  their  catalogue, 
to  the  writer  of  the  best  tale  of  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Life,  and  a  similar  premium  of 
Fifty  Dollars  in  money  or  books  to  the  wri- 
ter of  the  best  poem,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  articles  will  be  judged  by  a  committee 
of  three  disinterested  and  competeut  persons 
in  Macon,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1870,  who 
wiU  award  the  prizes.  All  the  compositions 
which  are  intended  to  compete  for  the  pre- 
miums must  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes' 
together  with  the  names  of  the  author,  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Fabm  and  Home,  on  or 
before  the  31st  of  May,  1870. 

All  contributions  so  sent  will  be  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  publishers. 

Books,  Pictures  and  Organs.  Given  Away. 

As  a  reward  to  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  get  up  clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Fakm 
▲ND  Home  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  others  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise,  the  Publishers  have  agreed  to 
offer  the  following  liberal  premiums: 

OUK  PREMIUM  LIST. 

To  any  person  sending  03  Three  Subscribers  and 
Six  Dollars,  we  will  send  any  one  of  Bulwer's, 
Scott's  or  Dlcltens*  Novels,  or  any  otlier  book  in 
onr  Catalo<<ne,  wortli  $1  50 

To  any  person  sending  Eijarht  SubscriberB  and 
Sixteen  Dollars,  a  highly  finished  Plc'ure,  «Chro- 
mo)  worth  $7  00,  or  books  of  that  amoant  selected 
from  onr  Cataloene. 

To  any  person  sending  Fifteen  Subscribers  and 
Thirty  Dollars,  one  or  more  Chromos,  worth 
$15,00,  or  boo)(6  to  that  amount 

To  any  person  sending  Thirty  Subscribers  and 
Sixty  Dollars,  Books  of  the  value  of  $.35  00. 

To  any  person  sending  Seventy-fiTe  Subscribers 
and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  a  Parlor 
Organ,  or  a  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $60  00 

To  any  person  scDding  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Subscribers  and  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  an  Organ 
worth  $130,  or  a  Library,  selected  from  our  Cata- 
logue, worth  $160  00. 

Our  Catalogue  includes  all  the  best  Standard 
Books,  Agricultural,  Historical,  Miscellaneous  and 
Juvenile,  Bibles,  Hymn  and  Prayer  Books,  in  all 
styles  of  binding.  Photograph  Albums,  etc,  etc 
This  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  postage  free,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publishers. 

To  Correspondents. — All  communications 
and  articles  intended  for  publication  in  the 
Farm  and  Home,  as  well  as  all  inquiries  to 
be  answered  in  these  columns,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  William  M.  Browne,  Editor 
Southern  Farm  and  Home,  Macon,  Ga., 
so  as  to  reach  him  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  first  of  every  mouth. 

Letters  enclosing  money  for  subscriptions 
and  adyei-tisements  or  relatins  to  business 
matters,  should  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  Burke 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  Macon,  Gki. 
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CuoB  Abbanoements. — By  arrangement 
vith  the  under  mentioned  jonmals,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  the  following  inducements 
to  snbscriben : 

Tn  Southern  Farm  xkd  Homb  and 
Southern  Christiak  Adtocatb,  one 
year. $  4  00 

The  Socthkrn  Farm  and  Home  and 
BuBKs's   Weekly,   one  year $  8  00 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  and  Dai- 
ly Telegraph  AKD  Messenger,  one 
•     year $11  00 

SouTHRRN  Farm  and  Home  and  Week- 
ly Telegraph  and  Messenger,  one 
year 4  4  00 

Sexi- Weekly  Telegraph  and  Messen- 
ger and  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 
ODeyear $  6  00 

The  Softhern  Farm  and  Home  and 
KxoxTiLLE  WkiG,  one  year $ 

The  Southerh  Farm  and  Home   and 

Talbotton  Standard,  one  year $  4  00 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  and 
Home  Monthly  Magazine,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  one  year $4  00 

These  terms  are  only  where  the  money  is 
sent  directly  to  the  office,  and  not  subject  to 
any  deductions  to  Agents  for  commissions. 
Address  J.  W.  BURKE  A  CO., 

Macon,  Ga. 


Oxm  AoYBBTisiKO  Batbs  are  published  in 
full  below,  for  the  information  of  our  friends 
Old  patrons. 


KATKS  OF  ADVBRTU»I1VG. 

One  foil  page,  first  insertion, $25  GO 

each  sabsequent  insertion. . . .  20  00 

half   year 100  00 

one    year 200  00 


Imo.  2mo.  3moJ4mo.  5mo.  6mo.  9mo.,12  mo 


leo  15  0026  0036  00;45  0058  0060  00{80  00100  00 
H  "  13  0022  003O  0037  0043  0048  0064  00  80  00 
X"  12  0020  0027  0088  0038  0042  00i56  00  74  00 
H"  |10  0017  0O28  0028  00,32  00 a5  00^47  00  62  00 
)(  **  I  7  00 12  0016  0030  00,24  0028  0040  00  54  00 
y  *M  5  OOJIO  00 14  0018  00!22  0025  00188  OOj  45  00 

Le88  than  X  colomn,  20  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  qaarterly  in 
•drance.    Transient  advcrtleers always  in  advance 

Pipers  eontainhig  the  first  issae  of  each  adver- 
Utement,  always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 

All  adrertisements  should  be  received  here  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  previous  to  that  in  which 
th^are  expected  to  appear,  in  order  to  insure  tiheir 
Insertion. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  drculars,  enclosing 
idrertiaements,  if  they  wish  them  inserted,  will  dp 
well  to  loolc  at  our  published  rates.  These  are 
feed  and  open  for  inspection,  and  we  have  not 
time  for  correspondence  with  those  seeking  a  re- 
totion  of  our  terms,  which,  considering  the  wide 
einmlation  we  shall  hav&  are  liberal  enoui^L 


The  Bnial  Hew  Torker  and  the  South. 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  agricultural 
periodical  published  in  New  York, — Moore's 
Rttral  New  Torker — we  found  an  article  un- 
der the  head,  ''Shall  we  go  South,"  which 
equals  in  malice,  sectional  hate,  and  unscru- 
pulous vindictiveness  anything  that  we  have 
ever  read  in  the  columns  of  Theodore  Til- 
ton's  Independeniy  eitlier  of  Forney's  "two 
papers,  both  daily,"  or  any  of  the  dirty 
radical  sheets  which  adventurous  loyalists 
have  issued  in  the  Southern  States  in  order 
<*to  get  a  share  of  the  public  printing." 

Had  the  article  appeared  in  what  is  called 
a  political  journal  in  the  interest  of  the  rad- 
ical party,  we  should  not  have  noticed  it. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  regular  slander- 
mills  tliat  we  no  longer  pay  any  attention  to 
their  noise,  dirt  or  the  poisonous  food  which 
they  grind.  But  the  Rural  New  Torker  pro^ 
fosses  to  be  ''devoted  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture and  rural  life" — to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics, — and  when  it  gives  up  columns 
of  its  space  to  wilful,  deliberate  slanders  of 
the  people  of  the  South,  we  notice  the  fact, 
not  because  we  care  one  straw  what  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Rural  New  Torker,  after  "o  hur- 
ried trip  South,"  thinks  about  our  people, 
but  to  show  how  Northern  periodicals, 
whose  interest  it  would  seem  to  be  to  teU 
the  truth  and  shame  the  devils  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded,  step  out  of  their  ap- 
propriate spheie,  ignore  the  avowed  objects 
of  their  existence,  and  in  order  to  gratify 
their  hatred,  malice  and  all  uncharitableness 
towards  the  South,  publish  columns  full  of 
slanders  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  every 
statement  they  contain  is  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. 

Some  imaginary  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  New  Torker  asks  the  editor,  "Shall 
we  go  South  ?"  and  thereupon  the  editor 
who  had  just  made  a  "hurried  trip  South," 
and  had  "improved  his  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring information  with  a  view  to  answer- 
ing the  question—'  Shall  we  go  South  ?' ' 
replies  as  follows: 

"We  would  not  remove  our  family  to  any 
locality  where  the  fact  that  its  members 
oame  from  the  North  would  result  in  sodal 
ostracism  ;  nor  would  we  rear  a  family  where 
the  holding  or  expressing  of  any  pohtical  or 
religious  opinion,  or  the  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain sect  or  party,  would  aflTect  our  social  re- 
lations; nor  where  the  flag  of  our  common 
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comitrj  is  hated,  8co£Eed  at,  and  where  men 
refuse  to  recognize  its  authority  except  so 
far  as  that  autuority  is  backed  up  by  force ; 
nor  would  we  remove  our  family  from  a 
locality  where  there  is  a  good,  liberal  sys- 
tem of  education  established  to  one  where 
there  is  none. 

* 'Therefore  we  do  not  advise  Northern 
men  with  families  to  migrate  to  the  locali- 
ties in  the  South  where  these  objectionable 
conditions  exist.  That  they  do  exist,  in 
a  great  man;^  localities,  we  have  abundant 
evidence — evidence  which  would  deter  us 
from  migrating  thereto,  had  we  such  inten- 
tion." 

We  may  rejoice  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  has  resolved  definitely  not  to  remove 
his  family  to  the  South,  but  we  deny  em- 
phatically that  Northern  families  are  social- 
ly ostracised  in  any  locality  at  the  South  be- 
cause "  they  came  from  the  North."  There 
are  numbers  of  Northern  men  now  living  in 
Georgia,  who  have  not  only  been  weU  re- 
ceived and  kindly  treated,  but  have  been 
the  recipients  of  honor  and  distinction  at 
the  hands  of  the  people.  We  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
Kew  Yorker,  to  Mr.  B.  T.  True,  of 
Morgan  county,  Q&.,  a  Northern  man,  a 
Union  soldier,  one  of  Sherman's  army 
of  invasion,  now  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  ask  him  to  say  whether 
"Northern  men  are  ostracised  because  they 
came  from  the  North." 

The  charge  that  religious  intolerance  ex- 
ists at  the  South  is  so  stupid  a  fabehood 
that  it  scarcely  merits  any  notice.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  Free-love  association,  a  Fourierite, 
or  an  associate  of  some  Agapemone,  would 
very  probably  find  himself  socially  ostra- 
cised, just  as  women  of  ill-fame  would  find 
themselves  excluded  from  respectable  socie- 
ty ;  but  no  Northern  man  of  good  morals 
and  decent  habits  who  comes  South  will  ex- 
perience the  slightest  social  inconvenience 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  **the  flag  of  our  com- 
mon country  is  hated  and  scoffed  at."  So 
long  as  it  is  only  unfurled  to  enforc.e  obedi- 
ence to  acts  of  arbitrary  violence  and  op- 
pression ;  so  long  as  its  presence  only  re- 
minds us  of  our  prostrate  condition,  humil- 
iation and  exclusion  from  all  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  "our  common  country," 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  it  should  not  evoke 


that  enthusiasm  which  patriots  feel  at  the 
sight  of  their  national  flag. 

In  the  last  place,  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  ForA^r  would  not  move  to  a  country 
where  there  is  no  system  of  edncation. 
Until  he  made  the  discovery  that  the  South 
had  no  system  of  education,  we  were  rather 
inclined  to  boast  that  our  people  were  as 
well  educated,  as  cultivated  and  refined  as 
any  other  people  on  the  globe,  and  that  our 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  were  insti- 
tutions of  unsurpassed  excellence.  And  we 
think  so  still,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  whose  misstatement 
in  this  regard  is  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  during  his  "hurried  trip  South," 
his  social  relations  were  confined  to  that 
class  of  newly  made  citizens  to  whom  the 
Southern  people  have  never  attributed  very 
pure  religious  belief,  a  high  order  of  social 
refinement,  or  educational  excellence. 

If  any  Northern  man  ask  us  "Shall  we  go 
South  ?"  we  should  answer:  If  you  come 
to  settle  among  us  and  identify  your  inter- 
ests with  ours;  if  you  treat  us  with  the  same 
civility  which  you  expect  us  to  extend  to 
you  ;  if  you  do  not  assume  to  belong  to  a 
superior  order  of  human  beings,  of  superior 
civilization,  morals  and  religion,  and  do  not 
insist  upon  our  adopting  your  views,  habits, 
and  mode  of  thought — in  a  word,  if  yon 
mind  your  own  business  and  allow  us  to 
mind  ours, — we  promise  you  that  you  will 
be  well  and  kindly  received,  that  you  can 
hold  any  political  opinions  you  choose,  that 
nobody  will  interfere  with  your  religious 
convictions,  that  you  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  your  families,  and  that  yon 
may  hoist  the  flag  of  our  common  country 
on  your  house,  without  being  hated  or 
"scoffed  at."  But  if  you  come  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  radicalism  and  social  equali- 
ty,— ^if  you  come  to  make  us  believe  and  ad- 
mit that  you  are  our  superiors  in  morals, 
religion,  education,  intellect,  refinement, 
manners  and  politics,  we  strenuously  advise 
you  to  stay  at  home  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
the  editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 


Wb  ABE  unavoidably  obliged  to  defer  the 
publication  of  several  very  interesting  and 
valuable  communications  from  esteemed 
contributors  already  in  type,  but  crowded 
out  for  want  of  space. 
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EDITOB'8  BOOK  TABLE. 

Foitr  Oaks,  a  novel  by  Kamba  Thorpe 
(Oarleton),  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co., 
Macon,  is  a  very  readable  tale  of  every  day 
life  in  an  American  village,  whose  characters 
are  all  commoDplace,  but  true  to  nature. 
Thesfcoiy  never  rises  to  the  level  of  the 
sensational,  although  it  never  sinks  to  the 
absolutely  stupid.  It  has  the  defect  of  Chi- 
nese paintings.  It  often  sacrifices  general 
effect  to  a  too  minute  delineation  of  unim- 
portant points,  and  the  descriptive  parts  are 
sometimes  slightly  prosy.  But  on  the  whole 
it  has  real  merit.  The  character  of  the 
heroine,  Miss  Harry  Vane,  and  that  of  a  sour- 
tempered  old  maid  who  has  not  given  up  aU 
hope— Miss  Edna  Poinsett — are  well  con- 
oeived  and  well  drawn. 

It  is  well  and  clearly  printed  in  the  pecu- 
liar type  of  Carleton^s  publishing  house, 
on  paper  not  over  good,  and  the  form  of  the 
Tolame  is  too  fat  and  dumpy  for  comfort. 

Wegibrook  Parsonage,  by  Harriet  M  Kee- 
ner, author  of  "Silver  Threads,**  etc.,  (Clax- 
ton,  Bemsen  and  Haffelfinger,  Philadelphia, 
for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,)  belongs  to 
that  class  of  books  known  as  "religious 
norels,**  and  its  design  is  to  show  the  fatal 
eonseqnences  to  which  the  "Eitualism,  at- 
toactive  music,  sensuous  display  and  formal- 
ism** in  the  sermons  of  the  Episcopal  church 
Blast  inevitably  lead.  The  purpose  of  the 
hook  is  evidently  good.  The  author's  con- 
victions are  sincere,  and  she  manifestly  feels 
the  danger  which  she  aims  to  expose.  But 
Hke  most  religious  controversialists  she  lacks 
charity  in  dealing  with  those  whose  errors 
Ae  combats,  and  indulges  in  a  severity  and 
harshness  of  expression  which  may  anger 
hot  never  can  convince  a  single  ritualist  who 
nay  read  her  book.     We  heartily  agree  with 


her  in  her  condemnation  of  * 'ritualism"  and 
"formalism,'*  with  their  auricular  confes- 
sions, and  sin-absolving  priesthood.  We 
dislike  as  much  as  she  does  the  "intoned** 
prayers,  and  believe  with  her  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Newman  and  Pusey  and  their 
school  of  theologians,  are  most  dangerously 
heretical,  but  "intoning'*  is  not  necessarily 
"mumbHng  that  none  can  understand,**  nor 
is  every  minister  who  leans  to  ritualism  "an 
arrogant  priest.  **  Westhrook  Parsonage  is, 
however,  a  good  book  and  can  be  read  with 
profit.  It  is  ably  written,  with  deep  earnest 
feeling,  and  with  the  sincere  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  what  Miss  McKeever  be- 
lieves to  be  "Protestant  Truth.** 

The  Complete  Ediiion  of  TennysorCs  Poems, 
with  numerous  illustrations,  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,)  is 
a  beautiful  book, — ^beautiful,  because  it  con- 
tains the  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  poet  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  beautiful  in 
form  and  outward  appearance.  It  contains 
three  portraits  of  the  Poet-laureate,  taken 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  well  executed  illustrations.  Not  the 
least  recommendation  of  this  book  is  its 
marvellous  cheapness. 

Medora  Leigh,  a  History  and  an  AtUobio- 
graphy,  edited  by  Charles  Mojckay  (Harper  A 
Brothers.)  We  were  in  hopes  that  we  had 
done  with  that  mass  of  garbage,  filth,  and 
abomination  of  which  "The  Byron  Contro- 
versy'* is  composed.  A  more  disgusting 
compound  was  never  thrust  under  the  noses 
of  people  who  affect  at  least  to  be  moral, 
refined,  and  decently  behaved.  Prom  the 
time  that  Mrs.  Harriett  Beech er  Stowe*s 
odious  book  appeared  until  the  publication 
of  that  which  is  tiow  before  us,  we  almost 
wished  that  we  lived  in  an  age  and  country 
where  publications  of  such  a  class  were 
seized  by  a  censor  of  public  morals  and 
given  to  the  common  hangman  to  be  burned. 
They  are  a  disgrace  to  literature,  to  civiliza- 
tion and  to  humanitji  as  obscene  and  de- 
grading as  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de 
Sade,  which,  even  in  Paris,  at  a  time  when 
morality  was  not  the  chief  characteristic  of 
French  society,  was  suppressed  by  judicial 
order. 

We  all  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  a  vi- 
cious man,  but  we  do  not  know  and  will  not 
believe  that  he  was  the  monster  that  Mrs. 
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Stowe  would  rejHresent  him.  At  aU  events 
the  grave  closed  over  him  forty-six  years 
ago,  and  whatever  he  may  have  been,  he 
has  left  ns  "Childe  Harold,"  "The  CJorsair," 
"The  Bride  of  Al^dos,"  "Manfred,"  and 
other  poems  which  will  live  as  cla8sic8,so  long 
as  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  we 
do  not  want  to  have  our  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  poet  disturbed  by  a,  post  mortem 
exposure  of  the  alleged  vices  of  the  man, 
particularly  when  the  exposure  can  answer 
no  purpose  but  to  gratify  the  greed  of  lite- 
rary body-snatchers,  and  pander  to  the  pru- 
rient tastes  of  demoralized  scandal-loving 
readers.  Now  that  Spring  is  coming  and 
we  can  open  our  windows  and  doors,  let  this 
ordure  be  swept  away  and  buried,  and  let  us 
enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  violets. 

We  have  just  received  firom  our  friend. 
Colonel  Edwin  De  Leon,  former  CJonsul 
General  of  the  U.  S.  for  Egypt*  and  well 
.known  in  the  editorial  world  as  the  co-labor- 
er of  Ellwood  Fisher,  some  advanced  proofs 
of  a  Romance  of  Modem  Egypt^ — "  Askaros 
Kassis,  the  Copt" — ^now  issuing  from  the 
press  of  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.  We  regret 
that  the  sheets  have  reached  too  late  to  allow 
ns  to  publish  any  part  of  them  in  this  num- 
ber, but  we  can  assure,  our  readers  that  they 
give  promise  of  a  tale  of  unusual  interest, 
faithfully  portraying  the  scenes,  habits  and 
customs  of  Eastern  life,  with  which  during 
his  long  residence  in  Egypt,  Colonel  De 
Leon  became  familiar,  having  enjoyed  pecu- 
liar facilities  for  observation  by  his  official 
position,  and  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  private  life  of  the  people.  From  the 
little  we  have  read  of  "Askaros  Kassis,"  we 
are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  take  rank  in 
every  library  next  to  "Eothen, "  that  hitherto 
unsurpassed  tale  of  Eastern  life. 

Harper's  New  ManJQdy  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ctry,  1870,  has  the  following  interesting  and 
instructive  table  of  contei^ts  :  Frederick 
the  Great— m.  The  Marriage  of  Wilhelmi- 
na  and  the  Beconciliation  ;  Tell  Me  ;  Beast, 
Bird  and  Fish  ;  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon; 
South-coast  Saunterings  in  England ;  The 
Consequences;  Anteros,  11;  Flood-tide; 
Mirabeth ;  A  Brave  Lady ;  Mary  Bussell 
Mitford ;  Along  the  Wires ;  Paraguay  and 
her  Enemies,  Map  of  Paraguay  ;  A  Promise 
is  a  Promise ;  The  Game  Water-Fowl  of 
America ;  Walpole,  or  every  Man  has  his 


Price— by  Lord  Lytton  ;  A  Chat  on  Bells  ; 
Editor's  Easy  Chair ;  Editor's  Literary  Be- 
cord ;  Editor's  Scientific  Becord  ;  Editor's 
Historical  Becord  ;  Editor's  Drawer. 

We  welcome  to  our  book  table.  The  Flan- 
taUon^  a  new  and  valuable  agricultural  paper, 
published  weekly  in  Atlanta,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Howard  and  Col.  H.  A.  Alston, 
late  of  Morgan's  Cavalry  Brigade.  Terms, 
^3  per  year. 

The  Sotdhem  CuUivator  still  holds  its 
own,  unchanged  in  appearance  and  in  the 
value  of  the  information  which  its  broad 
pages  contain. 

The  SoiUkem  Planter  and  Farmery  pub- 
lished at  Bichmond,  Va.,  at  ^2  per  annnm, 
and  ably  edited  by  Messrs.  C.  B.  Williams 
and  J.  M.  Allan,  is  filled  with  interesting  in- 
formation. We  regret  to  learn  that  Colonel 
Frank  G.  Buffin,  whom  we  knew  well  in  war 
times,  has  retired  from  the  place  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer  which 
he  filled  so  well.  We  tender  our  best  thanks 
to  the  editors  for  their  kindly  notice  of  the 
Farm  and  Home. 

We  continue  to  receive  the  weekly  num- 
bers of  the  Farmer  and  Artisan,  published 
at  Athens  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  $3  a  year,  by 
M.  C.  Fulton  &  Co.  It  is  growing  in  strength 
as  in  age,  and  both  in  its  original  and  selec- 
ted matter  bids  fair  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  its  sponsors  made  in  its  behalf  at  its 
birth. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  the  last  number  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  In  these  days  of 
radicalism,  social  equality,  diBestablishinent 
and  reconstruction,  the  persistent  conservat- 
ism and  brilliant  consistency  of  ^Id  Maga's 
articles  are  very  refreshing.  We  confess  to 
a  good  deal  of  sympatl^  with  its  bitter 
aversion  to  "modem  improvements."  We 
commend  Blackwood  and  the  four  great 
English  Beviews  —  the  Edinburgh,  London 
Quarterly,  the  North  British  and  the  West- 
minster, aU  published  by  the  Leonard  Soott 
Publishing  Co.  To  all  who  desire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the  great 
writers  and  thinkers  of  our  age,  they  are  a 
perfect  treasury  of  current  literature. 

The  Ammxxm  Agrictdtwrist  for  February 
is,  as  usual,  firstrate  in  every  respect.  It  is 
without  exception  the  best  and  cheapest 
paper  of  its  class  that  issues  from  the  press. 
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FABM  ¥OBE  FOB  THE  MONTH. 

By  the  time  this  number  reaches  our  readers 
tHe  greater  part  of  the  corn  crop  will  have  been 
pUntedf  and  the  preparation  for  cotton  plant- 
ing will  have  been  completed,  and  a  portion 
of  the  planting  done.  It  is  therefore  unnec- 
essary to  repeat  the  advice  we  have  already 
pven  on  this  subject.  Those  who  have  pre- 
pared their  land  well,  been  liberal  in  the 
application  of  manures,  and  have  limited 
the  area  of  their  crop  to  their  capacity  to 
cultivate  thoroughly,  will  find  that  they  have 
acted  well  and  wisely  ;  while  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  "book  farming,'*  believe  that  deep 
plowing  "kills  the  land,"  that  "guano  ain't  no 
iccoant,''  and  that  the  old  plan  is  the  best,  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  by  experience  that  they 
have  erred  and  will  resolve  to  mend  their  ways 
in  fbtare.  We  trust  that  there  are  not  many  to 
vhom  David  Dickson  has  preached  in  vain, 
ind  on  whom  the  crop  of  27,206  lbs.  of  seed 
cotton  raised  by  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Lockett  on 
six  acres,  has  produced  no  effect. 

CORN. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  every  planter  and  far- 
mer has  planted  largely  of  corn,  and  that  in  cal- 
cnlating  the  acreable  yield  he  has  estimated  it 
below  rather  than  above  the  average.  If  he 
finds  at  com- shucking  time  that  his  pile  is  larger 
than  he  expected,  the  disappointment  is  of  a 
kind  which  can  be  easily  borne.  He  will  be 
compensated  next  spring  by  being  relieved  from 
^e  necessity  of  sending  his  teams  to  the  depot 
after  Western  com  for  which  he  would  have  to 
Vou  1.— 18. 


pay  from  $1  60  to  $1  75  per  bushel,  and  if  he 
looks  on  his  strong  box  or  at  his  bank  account, 
he  will  find  his  balance  larger  than  that  of  his 
neighbor  who  was  "not  fool  enough  to  plant 
land  in  cOm  to  get  a  few  bushels  worth  perhaps 
$12  or  $15,  on  which  he  could  raise  a  bag  of 
cotton  worth  $100." 

When  the  cotton  crop  has  been  planted,  all 
hands  should  give  their  undivided  attention  to 
the  com.  A  good  start  is  half  the  battle.  Let 
it  be  plowed  deep  and  close  so  that  the  soil  maj 
be  thoroughly  broken  and  pulverized.  When  the 
plows  have  done  their  work — taking  plenty  of 
time  to  do  it  well — then  the  hoes  should  come 
on,  thin  to  a  stand,  remove  every  weed  and 
sprig  of  grass,  and  put  a  little  fine  earth  round 
the  plants.  Let  a  long,  narrow  plow  be  used 
for  aiding f  run  close  to  the  corn  so  that  the  soil 
round  the  roots  may  be  stirred  and  made  mel- 
low, taking  care  not  to  throw  clods  upon  the 
young  plants.  Let  the  hoes  do  their  work  deep- 
ly so  that  the  grass  may  be  extirpated  not  top- 
dressed.  In  thinning,  let  the  roots  be  taken 
up.  Where  only  the  stalk  is  broken  off  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  it  will  grow  again  and  the 
work  has  to  be  renewed  when  other  things  de- 
mand attention.  When  the  corn  has  been  deep- 
ly and  closely  plowed,  carefully  thinned,  all 
grass  and  weeds  chopped  out,  and  a  dressing  of 
fine  soil  brought  round  the  plants,  ^'a  good 
start"  has  been  achieved,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant work  has  been  done. 

COTTON  PLANTING. 

The  time  to  plant  cotton  is  when  the  seed  will 
come  up  without  being  checked  by  cold.  Lati- 
tude and  climate  must  decide  this  question. 
From  the  last  week  in  March  to  the  third  week 
in  April  is  about  the  time  for  cotton  planting  in 
Georgia.  Taking  for  granted  that  the  land  has 
been  bedded,  the  subsoil  broken  deeply  in  at 
least  the  opening  and  two  side  furrows  of  the 
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row  and  the  manure  deposited  evenly  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  the  row  should  be  opened 
by  a  small  bull  tongue  plow,  the  seed  distributed 
by  one  of  the  most  approved  cotton  seed  plan- 
ters, (we  have  found  the  Dow  Law  do  excellent 
work)  and  covered  lightly  with  a  board,  or  bet- 
ter still,  with  a  harrow.  The  seed  should  be 
well  rolled  in  ashes  or  gypsum.  They  can  thus 
be  dropped  more  regularly  and  evenly,  and  if 
planted  with  a  planter,  come  up  in  a  narrow 
straight  line  which  saves  much  labor  when  the 
hoes  come  round  to  give  the  first  chopping. 
Two  bushels  of  well  rolled  seed  to  the  acre,  if 
sown  by  a  Dow  Law  planter,  are  ample  to  se- 
cure a  good  stand. 

When  the  cotton  is  well  up  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  "run  round"  it  with  a  plow,  as 
closely  and  deeply  as  possible.  Some  people 
do  this  with  a  turn  plow,  running  the  bar  next 
to  the  cotton,  and  some  do  it  with  a  scooter  or 
with  a  sweep.  Where  the  bed  has  been  freshly 
made,  that  is,  only  a  few  days  before  the  seed 
were  planted,  this  deep  siding  may  not  be  so 
necessary,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  natural- 
ly sandy  and  loose.  But  if  the  soil  is  at  all  liable 
to  bake,  the  deep  siding  is  all  important  A 
long  narrow  scooter,  is  in  our  judgment  the  best 
plow  with  which  to  side  cotton.  When  this  is 
done  let  the  hoes  follow  to  chop  the  cotton  into 
bunches,  leaving  space  between  the  bunches  the 
full  width  of  a  hoe.  Let  four  to  six  stalks  re- 
main in  a  bunch.  The  hoes  should  also  at  this 
time  cut  out  all  small  grass  and  weeds,  leaving 
the  crop  perfectly  clean,  and  allowing  nothing 
to  remain  which  will  consume  any  of  the  nutri- 
ment which  belongs  to  the  plant. 

SWEET   POTATOES. 

It  is  time  now  to  prepare  the  land  for  sweet 
potatoes.  If  those  to  furnish  "draws"  were 
bedded  last  month  there  will  soon  be  enough  for 
the  first  planting.  Break  the  ground  deep, 
open  wide  furrows,  put  in  plenty  of  well  rotted 
manure  or  some  good  superphosphate,  throw  up 
a  wide  fiat  bed,  removing  all  clods,  and  then 
J  ou  are  ready  for  the  *  ^draws. ' '  Take  the  draws 
carefully  from  the  bed  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
potatoes  from  which  they  spring.  Dip  them 
in  a  thick  paste  of  fresh  cow  stable  manure  and 
fine  mould  mixed  with  water,  and  then  dibble 
the  plants  about  15  inches  apart  in  the  row  and 
as  deep  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cover  the  bed. 
"Draws"  when  6  inches  high  are  fit  to  plant. 

Drill  Corn,  Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass 
should  be  sown  now,  provided  the  land  has  been 
well  prepared  and  enriched.  Except  in  rich 
deeply  plowed  soil  it  is  idle  to  plant  these  crops 


of  such  rapid  growth.  It  is  labor  lost.  But  if 
they  are  well  put  in  they  will  be  found  exceed- 
ingly remunerative. 

Sorghum  cane  for  synip,  may  be  planted 
any  time  this  month,  but  if  a  crop  of  forage  and 
seed  as  well  as  syrup  are  wanted  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  planting  it. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 
[We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend, 
Capt.  Pope  Barrow,  of  Maxey's,  Oglethorpe 
County,  for  the  following  valuable  paper  on  th« 
planting,  culture  and  preservation  of  the  sweet 
potato  and  yam. — Ed.  F.  &  H.] 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  records 
of  one  of  our  Farmer* s  Clubs  of  Middle  Geor- 
gia, and  expresses  the  views  of  the  club  upon 
the  best  mode  practiced  in  that  locality  for  bed- 
ding, planting,  cultivating  and  keeping  sweet 
and  yam  potatoes. 

First.  Always  select  the  longest  and  best  po- 
tatoes for  seed.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  select 
small  potatoes  to  bed,  expecting  to  raise  large 
ones.  In  corn,  in  cotton,  in  small  grain,  all 
farmers  save  the  best  for  seed,  and  potatoes 
form  no  exceptions.  With  them  as  with  all 
other  crops,  the  best  results  are  obtained  from 
the  best  seed,  other  things  being  equal. 

Second.  For  your  bed,  select  a  good,  warm, 
rich  place.  Take  a  spade  and  cut  out  a  trench, 
say  from  15  to  18  inches  deep,  and  three  feet 
wide.  Fill  this  with  good  stable  manure,  which 
should  be  saturated  with  water  after  putting  it 
in  the  trench.  Cover  this  with  about  two  inches 
of  pulverized  soil,  and  upon  this  spread  the 
potatoes  just  thick  enough  to  prevent  them  from 
touching  each  other;  cover  them  from  one  half 
to  one  inch  thick  with  broom  straw  to  prevent 
the  potatoes  from  drawing  out  with  the  slips, 
and  upon  the  straw  place  a  layer  of  soil  from  2J 
to  8  inches  deep.  If  the  weather  is  cold  make 
this  deeper  and  scrape  it  off  when  it  moderates. 

Third.  To  prepare  the  land  for  planting,  san- 
dy loam  is  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  thig 
crop,  and  should  be  as  thoroughly  subsoiled  as 
possible.  Run  off  your  rows  from  8J  to  4  feet 
apart,  with  a  medium  sized  shovel  plow,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  furrow  deposit  whatever  ma- 
nure you  intend  to  use.  The  best  results  in  this 
neighborhood  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
good  Superphosphate  of  lime.  In  England,  the 
most  astonishing  yield  has  been  obtained  by  the 
use  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Sulphate 
of  soda,  and  Nitrate  of  soda,  (i.  e.,  seventy  five 
pounds  of  each)  per  acre.    This,  however,  was 
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ipplied  as  a  top  dressing.  On  the  shovel  far- 
row throw  a  list  with  a  common  one  horse  tam- 
ing plow,  ranning  on  both  sides  of  the  furrow. 
Leave  the  land  in  this  condition  nntil  joa  have 
your  slips  drawn  and  ready  to  set  out,  then  com- 
plete the  bed  by  throwing  up  two  more  turning 
plow  furrows,  open  this  with  a  narrow  ripper, 
tnd  set  out  your  slips  from  18  to  20  inches 
apart 

FrntriL  Four  or  ^ve  days  after  transplanting, 
as  above,  work  the  plants  with  a  weeding  hoe, 
giving  them  a  little  loose  dirt,  at  the  same  time 
open  the  middles  with  one  furrow  of  a  shovel. 
This  is  the  first  working.  The  Kecond  you  side 
the  beds  with  a  shovel,  and  open  the  middles 
with  a  turning  plow,  brushing  around  the  vines 
with  a  hoe  to  keep  the  dirt  off  them.  The  third 
and  last  working  is  performed  by  plowing  out 
the  middles  with  a  sweep  and  hoeing  the  bed, 
pulling  dirt  to  the  vines,  but  not  covering  them, 
as  this  will  cause  them  to  take  root  and  make  a 
late  crop  without  time  to  ripen.  Of  course  no 
potato  gathered  before  it  is  ripe  can  be  kept 
soand.  They  should  be  dug  afler  the  frost  has 
killed  the  vines. 

Fifth,  Build  a  house  of  small  poles  with  open 
cracks ;  cat  your  poles  20  by  24  feet  long,  and 
cover  the  house  with  boards  nailed  on  so  as  to 
allow  no  leaking.  In  the  floor  (earth)  of  the 
house  dig  as  many  holes  as  you  desire  to  make 
banks,  cauldron  shaped,  and  18  inches  deep. 
Make  a  tube  for  each  bank  of  four  strips  of 
plank,  say  4  feet  in  length  by  6  inches  in  width 
nailed  together  on  the  edges.  In  these  tubes, 
along  the  sides  at  intervals,  have  fifleen  to  twen- 
ty auger  holes ;  set  one  tube  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  cauldron  shaped  excavations  in  the 
floor  and  pile  the  potatoes  around  it  in  bank 
shape  antil  the  bank  reaches  within  about  six 
inches  of  the  top.  Then  cover  the  potatoes 
over  with  broom  straw  or  corn  stalks  and  on 
this  pat  a  layer  of  soil  six  inches  thick.  If  the 
weather  is  very  cold  put  on  a  little  more  dirt 
and  plag]up  the  mouth  of  the  tube  with  leaves 
or  straw,  which  must  be  opened,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  moderates.  Every  year 
(afWr  the  first)  the  floor  of  the  potato  house 
shoold  be  wet  with  water  before  putting  up  the 
hanks.  This  is  important.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  access  to  the  banks  except  an  experi- 
enced and  careful  hand.  Of  coarse,  the  house 
should  be  kept  carefully  locked. 

The  lArgeet  consamption  of  cotton  in  Great 
Britain  durlof:  any  one  year  was  In  1860.  when  it 
readied  2,523,060  bales,  weighing  1,079,821,000  lbs. 

The  chestnut  came  from  Italy. 


The  Labor  Qnestion  and  the  Agricnltnrftl 
Besonrces  of  the  South. 

PRIZE  B88AT  BT  FRANCIS  FONTAIIffB. 
(Continued  from  March  Number,) 

In  the  United  States,  other  than  the  Southern 
States,  the  blending  of  the  conflicting  national- 
ities into  one  American  type,  as  regards  labor, 
is  being  rapidly  accomplished.  The  Irish  emi- 
grant jostles  the  German  ;  Danes  and  Sclaves 
commingle ;  the  Latin  races  compete  with  the 
stronger  Anglo-American.  There  too,  the  tiea 
of  commerce  have  stifled  the  voice  of  prejudice 
as  regards  the  one  to  his  neighbor. 

Custom,  association,  commerce,  have  taken 
down  the  theories  of  the  early  political  econo- 
mists. **Le  profit  de  Tun  c'est  le  dommage  de 
Tautre,**  said  Montaigne.  ^^I  cannot,'*  said 
Voltaire,  "desire  the  grandeur  of  my  country 
without  wishing  for  the  abasement  of  its  neigh- 
bors." 

The  economy  of  that  period  was  a  false 
economy ;  for  never  has  the  Divine  mandate, 
"love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,**  proven  false  to 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  have  followed  it. 

Solidarity  among  workmen,  mutual  trust 
among  capitalists,  are  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Without  this  co- 
operation, without  the  practical  admission  of  this 
fact  that  the  profit  of  one  depends  on  the  profit 
of  the  other,  no  prosperity  would  bear  on  the 
sails  of  commerce. 

The  spirit  of  nationalities  animates  the  people 
but  geographical  distinctions  will  ever  prevail. 
Spain  claims  the  people  of  the  Basqae  Provinces 
as  Spaniards;  though  they  have  ever  been  and  are 
Basques,  necessity  forces  them  to  be  Spaniards. 
France  is  a  united  people  with  one  autonomy  ; 
yet  how  long  were  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne 
being  transformed  into  Frenchmen  ? 

Italy  is  one  kingdom,  every  element  uniting 
to  elevate  *  HI  re  gaJwUuomo, ' *  Yet  how  different 
is  the  Neapolitan  from  the  native  of  Lombardy. 

The  Sclavic  nations  thirst  for  their  common 
patritj  but  how  useless  is  Hungary  to  resist 
Austria,  aided  by  geographical  power. 

All  Germans  have  a  common  dream  :  the  res- 
toration of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  The 
disappointed  of  all  nations  have  one  haven,  in 
lieu  of  the  realization  of  their  hopes.  Beyond 
the  seas  is  a  vast  continent,  with  extended  arms 
ready  to  receive  all  who  may  seek  its  embrace. 
Ten  days  after  his  departure  from  home  the  foot 
of  the  emigrant  touches  the  soil  of  the  New 
World ;  in  ten  minutes  he  may  speed  the  news 
of  his  safe  arrival  to  his  friends  at  home. 
"Home/*  he  had  none  I  but  the  broad  American 
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Continent,  yet  virgin  in  its  attractions,  bids  him 
choose  the  region  where,  as  the  crown  of  in- 
dustry, **he  may  plant  his  vine  and  fig  tree," 

If  he  be  German,  he  follows  the  track  of  his 
brother  German,  for  where  they  go  they  Ger- 
manize. Whole  States  are  Teutonic  rather  than 
American.  Frugal,  industrious,  and  sober,  he 
is  a  reliable  laborer,  until  he  founds  his  own 
home — he  then  is  one  unit  more  to  the  produc- 
tive force  of  the  country.  Persuaded  by  his 
pre-formed  prejudices,  duped  by  agents  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose,  he  is  led  to  avoid  the  South- 
em  States,  and  is  at  present  an  influential  ele- 
ment, but  ever  welcome  and  inevitably  a  good 
citizen.  The  apathy  of  the  South  with  regard 
to  this  has  prevented  our  resources  from  being 
made  known,  yet  our  variety  of  climes  and  pro- 
ductions extends  a  welcome  to  all  Europeans. 
From  the  cultivator  of  tropical  fruits  to  the 
mountain  vine-dresser,  millions  of  acres  await 
one  and  all.  The  hurry,  impetuous  energy,  and 
excitable  temperament  peculiar  to  the  South, 
the  pride  of  conservatism,  the  influence  of 
"broad  acres,"  have  developed  an  influence 
which  threatens  most  serious  results.  We  al- 
lude to  rhe  action  of  tbe  "Commercial  Conven- 
tion" at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  the  reports  of 
the  press  of  the  South  with  regard  to  Chinese 
emigration.  To  bring  these  Asiatics  en  masse 
to  till  our  Cotton  fields  side  by  side  with  the 
African  nation,  seems  to  our  inexperienced 
eye,  fraught  with  evil.  If  laborers  are  so  im- 
peratively needed,  why  not  bring  them  from 
Africa  at  once  ? 

Shall  we  lose  sight  of  the  "irrepressible  con- 
flict" of  races  so  antagonistic  as  these?  "Easi- 
er is  it  for  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots"  than 
to  merge  the  Mongolian  and  the  African  into  a 
common  bond,  entered  into  for  mutual  good. 
The  status  of  the  laborer  determines  that  of  so- 
ciety. The  negro  is  imitative,  the  Chinaman 
inventive  j  the  negro  dependent,  the  Chinaman 
"frugal,  industrious,  and  ingenrous"  ;  the  ne- 
gro naturally  adopts  the  ideas  of  his  more  civil- 
ized co-worker,  the  Chinaman  clings  to  his  cue, 
his  "Temple  of  Josh,"  his  idolatrous  habits. 
The  Asiatic,  imbued  with  the  ethics  of  the  "Ce- 
lestial Empire,"  impressed  with  the  superior 
civilization  founded  by  Confticius  thousands  of 
years  ago,  skilled  in  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
incident  to  the  denizens  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  country  in  the  world,  will  be  a  dange- 
rous social  element,  not  to  speak  of  the  politi- 
cal influence.  With  one  degraded  race,  the 
issue  of  savages,  still  standing  with  one  foot  on 
the  side  of  civilization,  and  the  other  touching 


the  verge  of  fetish  ignorance,  will  it  be  well  to 
add  to  it  another,  the  degenerate  scion  of  an- 
tique usages,  drawn  thither  by  opposite  causes, 
incited  by  opposing  impulses,  actuated  by  con- 
trary instincts,  and  having  different  views  of 
heaven,  earth  and  hell  ?  Should  this  take  place, 
how  will  the  South  compare  with  other  sections 
when  her  population  shall  have  attained  what 
it  now  is  in  New  England  ? 

In  trying  to  thus  prop  up  the  structure  of  the 
Old  Begime,  already  tottering  from  its  own 
weight,  are  we  not  surely  preparing  for  its  early 
destruction  ?  We  should  build  up  that  edifice 
consecrated  to  labor,  as  a  "Temple  of  Peace," 
and  build  with  such  materials  as  shall  make  it 
permanent.  If  immigration  from  China  is  left 
to  its  natural  seekings  it  will  not  probably  be 
sufficient  to  be  of  much  moment.  But  if  aided 
by  government,  fostered  by  capital,  nurtured  by 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  few  who  ignore  "all 
that  posterity  has  done  for  us,"  we  see  only 
the  darker  shades  of  the  picture.  The  lamp  of 
experience  sheds  a  glowing  light  upon  it.  Let 
us  heed  the  warnings  of  the  people  who  alone 
of  all  the  world  have  largely  tried  the  experi- 
ment Senator  Casserly,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
California,  (San  Francisco)  said :  "It  is  the  du- 
ty of  every  class  of  men  to  unite  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  Chinese."  Public  sentiment 
in  California  sustains  him.  If  its  coming  be 
spontaneous,  or  if  the  humane,  "best  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw"  puts  them  on  "res- 
ervations," as  it  has  done  the  Indians,  we  would 
welcome  them  as  an  additional  productive  force. 
But  if  they  should  become  our  chief  industrial 
element,  society  will  experience  a  shock  Vesu- 
vius-like in  character. 

♦Though  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  bom  560 
B.  C. ,  nearly  the  cotemporary  of  Herodotus, 
the  father  of  Grecian  History,  and  of  his  fol- 
lower, Mencius,  whose  ethics  so  closely  resem- 
bled the  mystical  numbers  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher Pythagoras,  may  have  been  in  those  re- 
mote times  adapted  to  the  affairs  of  men,  they 
will  scarcely  flourish  in  America,  nor  find  con- 
genial the  rays  of  the  XIX.  century.  Though 
we  find  in  the  political  economy  of  the  same 
Mencius,  written  two  thousand  years  ago,  rules 
for  the  division  of  labor  that  have  not  been  sur- 
passed since,  and  the  necessity  of  inequalities 
of  the  different  orders  of  society ;  though  he 
calls  agriculture  the  root,  and  trade  and  manu- 
factures the  branches  of  wealth  j  yet  there  re- 
mains the  fact  that  "the  Chinese  are  a  nation  of 

*China  and  the  Chinese,  by  John  Francis  Davis, 
F.  R.  8.  ' 
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incurable  conservatives."  The  primitive  clas- 
sificadoD  of  the  four  ranks  into  which  the  peo- 
ple were  then  divided  :  1.  The  learned;  2.  hus- 
bandmen ;  3.  Manufacturers  ;  4.  Merchants — 
renain  essentially  the  same  to-day.  Hume, 
Ricardo,  Adam  Smith,  with  all  their  followers  \ 
experience,  aided  hy  thousands  of  years,  have 
not  advanced  China  one  jot  in  the  light  that  we 
mterpret  progress. 

Though  in  the  science  of  mechanics  and  ma- 
chinery they  practically  applied  all  the  other 
mechanical  powers,  they  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  screw.  Though  they  invented  the  art 
of  printing,  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpow- 
der, are  workers  in  metals  and  woods,  they 
ire  nearly  as  ignorant  of  navigation  as  they 
vere  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  know  nothing 
of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  The  primitive 
mode  of  travel  on  the  canals  to-day  is  what 
it  was  600  years  ago  when  they  were  formed 
under  the  Mongol  conquerors  of  China.  The 
Chinese  Government  of  to-day  is  the  patriarchal 
sjstem  of  the  first  ages,  made  effeminate  by  cen- 
turies of  peace  and  superstitious  subordination. 
The  systems  of  religious  belief  are  three.  Con- 
fucianism is  the  orthodox  State  religion  ;  jPo,  or 
Buddhism  ;  and  the  sect  of  TViou,  or  Ritualists, 
all  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion.  Tradition 
among  them  makes  Jesus  an  inferior  deity ;  and 
in  the  library  of  the  Emperor  the  Bible  is  con- 
sidered a  work  upon  politics !  The  dogma  of 
materialism  originated  in  China,  and  is  the  es- 
sence of  Chinese  theology.  They  worship  the 
divinities  of  the  Buddhist  mythology,  in  spite  of 
their  persecution  by  the  Brahmins,  while  the 
Christian  faith  is  rejected.  Professed  fatalists, 
they  abound  in  charms  and  superstitious  talis- 
mans, rivalling  fetish.  Though  our  rice  fields 
long  for  their  system  of  iirrgation,  would  it  be 
well  to  have  in  our  midst  Buddhist  Temples, 
and  see  sacrifices  offered  to  the  "Temple  of  the 
Winds,"  etc  ? 

Coald  we  limit  their  number  no  doubt  they 
would  introduce,  with  great  profit,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  silk,  since  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
alluvial  country  of  the  province  of  the  Che- 
Keang  is  so  nearly  like  our  own.  But  in  China 
**there  is  no  meadow  cultivation  whatever ; 
nothing  is  raised  for  the  food  of  cattle,  but  all 
for  man,''  the  smallest  possible  number  of  hor- 
ses, and  animals  fcr  labor  or  draught— scarcely 
any  domestic  animals  are  kept,  there  is  a  very 
limited  consumption  of  any  kind  of  meat.  In 
Great  Britain  above  a  million  horses  are  kept 
for  transporting  passengers  and  goods,  and  the 
support  of  each  horse  requires  as  much  land  as 


would  feed  eight  men.  Certainly  in  the  South 
the  chief  agricultural  innovation  needed  already 
is  a  more  extended  meadow  cultivation.  The 
ordinary  land  tax  upon  the  landholder  in  India 
is  one  tenth  of  the  produce.  The  average  daily 
wages  is  six  pence. 

The  espionage  in  perpetual  operation  in  Chi- 
na has  substituted  mutual  jealousy  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  "The  advantageous  features  of 
their  character,  as  mildness,  docility,  industry, 
peacefiilness,  subordination,  and  respect  for 
the  aged,  are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  spe- 
cious insincerity,  falsehood,  with  mutual  dis- 
trust and  jealousy;"  they  have  no  proper  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  truth." 

The  above  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  admira- 
ble work  of  John  Francis  Davis,  and  the  des- 
criptions of  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Geo. 
Staunton. 

There  are  no  feudal  rights  or  privileges  in 
China,  and  the  distribution  of  land  is  probably 
more  equal  than  in  any  country  on  the  globe, 
all  things  considered.  In  physiology,  the  facial 
angle,  backward  inclination  of  the  forehead, 
oblique  insertion  of  the  front  teeth,  and  in  other 
points  the  Chinese  is  the  medium  between 
the  European  and  the  Negro.  Perhaps  of  all 
people  in  the  world  the  Chinese  are  least  calcu- 
lated to  live  harmoniously  with  our  negro  popu- 
lation. Perhaps  the  South  is,  of  all  countries 
in  the  world,  most  opposite  in  its  code  of  mor- 
als, philosophy  and  government 

Shape  our  laws  as  we  may,  the  workii-g  popu- 
lation of  this  country  will  regulate  their  execu- 
tion ;  and  we  have,  already  learned  that  "the 
most  perfect  code  of  laws  in  the  abstract  is  un- 
availing and  useless,  if  not  congenial  to  the  dis- 
positions of  those  for  whom  it  is  formed." 

The  God  of  Nature  has  blessed  our  clime 
more  than  other  climes.  The  excellencies,  the 
culture,  and  refinement  of  a  high  social  standard 
are  within  our  grasp,  if  we  will  exercise  due 
discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  materials. 
Material  prosperity  is  based  on  social  order. 
The  security  of  individuals  guarantees  the  safe- 
ty of  the  State  •,  individual  security  is  attained 
only  by  industrial  order,  and  this  latter  can  only 
be  made  permanent  by  a  wise  foresight  in  fram* 
ing  proper  laws  relating  to  the  lever  of  Ameri- 
can society,  the  laboring  class. 

A  OOBRBSPONDBUT  of  the  MHBftachui«ettt  Plow- 
man calls  attention  to  an  old  method  of  cleaning 
pork  barrels.  He  puts  In  the  empty  barrel  an  arm- 
ful of  straw,  bay  or  sbavlngs,  sets  it  on  fire  and  lets 
it  bum  out  undisturbed.  He  then  finds  the  Imrrel 
pare  and  sweet    There  is  no  better  way. 

The  poppy  originated  In  the  East 
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OUE  POSITIOH  AND  OUE  POLICY. 

BT  JOHN  SCHLET. 

The  financial,  agricultural,  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  but  tne  culmination  and 
result  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  old 
Federal  party,  which,  in  the  very  inception  of 
the  Government,  were  born  and  nurtured  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  and  which,  al- 
though defeated  and  kept  down  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  during  the  early  political  contests  of 
the  country,  by  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
party,  raised  their  gorgon  head  at  every  politi- 
cal contest  with  indomitable  energy  and  perse- 
verance, and  under  different  phases  and  names, 
and  by  the  use  of  every  device,  humbug,  and 
ism.  Finally,  the  advocates  of  those  doctrines 
and  principles  embraced  abolitionism,  and  ad- 
opted the  name  of  the  party  which  vanquished 
them  80  oflen,  and  kept  them  down  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  thus  united  the  North,  East,  and 
West,  and  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  of  those 
sections  against  the  South  upon  sectional  issues. 
By  this  last  resoH  they  finally  triumphed  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  Government,  which 
determined  the  South  to  resort  to  armed  resis- 
tance to  free  herself  from  the  sectional  issues, 
oppressions,  and  wrongs  which  their  advocates, 
with  a  determination  and  energy  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  determined  to  force  upon  us. 

Our  failure  to  succeed  in  that  contest  only 
hastened  the  inevitable  result,  and  furnished  an 
excuse  to  the  successful  party,  with  a  vindictive 
and  revengeful  spirit,  under  the  name  of  Re- 
publicans, to  carry  out  their  cherished  sectional 
policy,  and  to  fasten  upon  the  South  and  the 
country  those  hateful  and  unconstitutional 
Federal  doctrines  and  principles,  of  a  strong 
central  Government,  national  bank,  high  tariff 
and  internal  improvements,  by  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, and  engrafl  upon  the  Government 
and  country  doctrines  and  oppressions  more 
bhorrentj  ataxation  without  representation, 
denial  of  the  right  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  substitution  of  military  for  civil  govern- 
ment, appropriation  of  private  property  of  the 
citizen  to  public  and  private  use  without  com- 
pensation, oppression  and  disfranchisement  of 
the  Southern  States,  placing  them  in  a  state  of 
vassalage,  at  the  mercy  of  a  venal  and  cor- 
rupt Congress.  Under  this  state  of  things,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  South  is  powerless. 

Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  look  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  section,  and  endeavor  to  make  our 
agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  financial, 
and  commercial  advantages  fruitful,  productive, 
and  independent;  and  as  instruments  in  our 
hands,  make  us  independent  of  the  North  and 
the  (iovemment,  ana  endeavor  to  check  that 
indomitable  spirit  of  oppression  thus  wantonly 
exhibited  by  them  and  visited  upon  us,  and 
through  and  by  those  means  in  our  power, 
eventually,  as  heretofore,  so  far  control  the  po- 
litical destiny  of  the  country  as  to  brine  the 
Government  back  to  a  proper,  honest,  and  con- 
stitutional administration. 

This  can  be  done  if  proper  means  are  resort- 
ed to,  and  energy,  perseverance,  and  industry 
are  used,  to  induce  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
South  to  concentrate  their  eneigies,  interest. 


and  means  upon  some  plan  of  operation  through 
which  the  whole  cetton  crop  of  the  South  can 
be  controled  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  South. 

It  has  ever  been  the  case  in  every  age,  and 
in  eveiy  civilized  manufacturing  and  commercial 
country,  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  made 
tributary  and  a  prey  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  world.  Ireland,  India,  Australia, 
and  other  British  provinces  have  made,  and 
make  England  the  great  financial  and  commer- 
cial power  she  is,  by  their  agricultural  products, 
as  the  Southern  States  have  made,  and  make 
the  United  States  the  great  and  powerful  coun- 
try she  is,  by  the  production  of  cotton,  rice, 
sugar  and  tobacco. 

Why  is  this  so  ?  It  appears  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  producer  of  an  article  of  prime 
necessity  required  by  all  could  get  any  price  de- 
manded, commensurate  with  the  necessity  of 
the  consumer  or  manufacturer.  This  would  be 
the  ease  if  there  were  only  a  few  producers  of 
an  article  or  articles  of  food  or  clothing,  which 
the  balance  of  the  world  could  not  do  without, 
if  the  producers  could  combine  and  concentrate 
their  interests  and  views,  and  determine  to  de- 
mand a  highly  remunerative  price,  but  not  high 
enough  to  check  consumption. 

This  is  just  the  difficulty  with  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing interest  of  the  South.  Cotton  is  an  arti- 
cle 01  prime  nesessity,  and  the  manufacturing 
aDd  commercial  world  are  obliged  to  have  it  at 
any  price  which  will  enable  them  to  manufacture 
and  consume  it;  but  for  want  of  combination 
and  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  producers, 
and  often  from  their  necessities,  the  manufac- 
turer and  speculator  so  manage,  by  devices  and 
tricks  in  trade,  as  to  compel  the  producers  to 
sell  at  their  prices,  instead  of  a  fair,  remunera- 
tive, producers  price. 

The  statistics  of  the  supply  and  consumption 
of  cotton  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  for 
the  years  1866  and  1867,  and  1867  and  1868, 
show  that  the  amount  of  cotton  left  over  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  of  1866  and  1867 
was  1,426,700  bales,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  of  1867  and  1868  was  1,172,000, 
whilst  the  amount  left  over  at  the  conclusion  of 
last  year  was  only651,400  bales  against  1,172,000 
bales  left  over  at  the  commencement  of  that 
season,  showing  a  small  surplus  to  work  upon 
from  the  conclusion  of  last  season  until  the  pre- 
sent year's  crop  reaches  the  manufacturers. 
And  it  also  shows  the  great  increase  of  con- 
sumption of  495,900  bales  for  the  year  1868 
over  the  previous  year,  notwithstanding  the 
United  States  increased  her  production  of  1868, 
281,000  bales  over  the  production  of  1867. 

The  crop  of  cotton  of  the  United  States  (as 
shown  by  the  same  statistics)  for  the  years  1866 
and  1867  was  2,819,000  bales ;  and  the  crop  of 
all  other  countries  for  the  same  years  was 
2,601,000  bales,  which  two  amounts  added  to 
the  surplus  of  1,426,700  bales  left  over  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  of  1866  and  1867, 
made  the  whole  supply  for  that  season  6,346,700 
bales,  while  the  amount  consumed  that  season 
in  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
was  6,174,700  bales,  which  left  from  the  whole 
supply  for  that  season  the  surplus  of  1,172,000 
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bales  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of 
1^7  and  1868,  which  was  254,700  bales  less 
than  the  snrplos  of  the  previous  season.  During 
the  season  of  1867  and  1868,  the  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  2,600,000  bales,  alid  the 
crop  of  all  other  countries  was  2,550,000  bales, 
which  two  amounts  added  to  the  surplus  of 
1,172,000  bales  left  over  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season  of  1867  and  1868  made  the  total 
snpply  for  theyear  1868,  6,322,000 bales— while 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  the 
nmejear,  consumed  5,670,600  bales,  which 
left  only  651,400  bales  surplus  at  the  conclusion 
of  last  year.  The  above  statistics  show  that  the 
United 'States  produced  in  1868,  281,000  bales 
more  than  they  produced  in  1867,  while  the 
balance  of  the  cotton  producing  world  produced 
61,000  bales  less  than  they  did  in  1867,  while 
the  consamption  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  increased  496,900  bales.  Therefore  if 
Europe  and  the  United  States  should  cousume 
this  year  as  much  as  they  did  last  year,  5,670,600 
hales,  and  the  crop  of  the  foreign  cotton  pro- 
dacing  world  should  not  be  increased  over  their 
last  Year's  crop  ot'  2,560,000  bales,  and  the 
United  States  should  only  produce  2,600,000 
bales  this  year,  those  two  amounts  added  to  the 
surplus  of  la.'rt  year  of  651,400  bales,  the  whole 
supply  for  this  year  would  only  be  5,701,400 
hales,  only  80,800  bales,  more  than  was  con- 
sumed last  year,  and  consequently  leave  only 
80,800  bales  surplus  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  season,  instead  of  a  surplus  of  651,400 
bales  which  was  left  over  at  the  conclusion  of 
last  year.  To  leave  a  surplus  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  the  United  States  would  have  to  pro- 
duce this  year  3,120,600  bales,  provided  the  for- 
eign cotton  producing  world  does  not  increase 
its  crop  over  last  year's  crop  j  that  they  will  not, 
is  altogether  probable,  from  the  fact  that  last 
year  they  produced  51,000  bales  less  than  the 
year  before,  showing  that,  under  the  previous 
and  present  ruling  low  prices,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer can  not  compete  with  this  country,  and 
their  crops  must  diminish  as  ours  increase. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  how  formidable 
a  rival  is  India  to  the  United  States  as  a  cotton 
producer  for  the  world,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson, 
m  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  American  Geo- 
pvphical  and  Statistical  Society  in  1865,  re- 
marked :  "India,  the  land  ot  great  promise,  but 
Bttle  performance.  She  has  given  England 
during  the  war  a  little  over  a  million  of  bales 
per  annum,  of  short,  rough  and  dirty  fibre,  and 
seems  to  have  reached  her  limit.      In   conse- 

Snence  of  the  decline  of  American  cotton  lo 
fcirteen  pence  last  spring  (1865),  the  crop  of 
India  cotton  is  already  diminished.  The  theo- 
retic erops  of  five  and  six  millions  bales  prove 
to  have  no  existence  in  fact,  or  at  least,  if  made, 
ire  nearly  all  required  for  their  180,000,000  of 
people." 

The  truth  is,  India  is  not  a  true  cotton  coun- 
try; her  crop  is  only  thirty  to  one  hundred 
pounds  per  acre.  Exotic  seed  does  not  pro- 
ouce  thrifty  plants  for  more  than  one  year,  and 
in  the  face  of  our  competition  India  must  go 
back  to  its  former  insignificance. 

India  cotton  can  be  used  for  coarse  yams, 
and  a  much  larger  proportion  has  already  been 


spun  in  Germany,  where  labor  is  abundant  and 
cheap  :  but,  with  the  scarcity  of  labor  prevail- 
ing in  Lancashire,  spinners  wiU  be  forced  to  use 
our  cotton  or  lose  their  operatives. 

The  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association 
laments  over  the  misgovemment  of  India,  and 
in  truth  one  can  haroly  realize  in  this  country 
the  obstinacy  with  which  her  land  tenure  is  kept 
almost  unaltered  ;  but  a  change  of  goverment 
cannot  change  climate  and  soil,  nor  can  it, 
under  a  century  or  two,  change  the  character  of 
the  Hindoo  people. 
In  1857  Great  Britain  consumed  of  American 

cotton.^ 627,198,000  lbs. 

In   1860  she  consumed  of  the 

same 956,894,000  lbs. 

Increase 829,696,000  lbs. 

In  1860  Great  Britain  consumed 
of  all  other  sorts  than  Ameri- 
can  124,706,000  lbs. 

In  1864,  during  the  war,  she  con- 
sumed only 491,147,470  lbs. 

Increase 364, 44 1,4  70  lbs. 

So  it  appears  that  under  the  stimulus  of  war 
prices,  the  increase  of  supply  was  but  little  more 
than  the  increased  want,  even  had  America  ob- 
tained an  average  crop  of  four  million  bales. 

In  1800  the  total  supply  of  all  Europe  was 
1,797,400,000  pounds,  of  which  we  furnished 
eighty-seven  and  one  half  per  cent.,  at  an 
average  cost  of  eleven  and  one  half  cents  per 
pound,  equal  to  a  little  over  $200,000,000. 

In  1864  (during  the  war)  the  total  supply  of 
Europe  was  928,896,180  pounds,  of  which  we 
furnished  only  eight  per  cent.  The  cost  was 
forty-four  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  $400,000,- 
000. 

The  above  statistics  of  Mr.  Atkinson  shows 
that  whilst  we  produced  our  large  crop  of  1860, 
the  whole  of  Europe  produced,  same  year, 
126,706,000  pounds,  or  281,569  bales,  averag- 
ing 450  pounds. 

That  under  the  stimulus  of  war  prices  of 
forty-four  cents  in  1864,  Europe  and  other  pro- 
ducing countries  other  than  America  only  in- 
creased their  product  of  cotton  (of  the  amount 
consumed  in  England)  864,441,470  pounds, 
equal  to  809,870  bales,  averaging  450  pounds  j 
and  the  whole  supply  for  the  same  year  was 
491,147,470  pounds,  equal  to  1,091^89  bales, 
showing  a  decreased  consumption  in  England  of 
nearly  one-half  of  what  she  consumed  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  alone  in  1860,  conseauent  no  doubt 
upon  the  want  of  production  ana  supply  in  the 
absence  of  the  American  crop. 

The  above  statistics  clearly  prove  that  the 
Southern  States  will  always  be  the  producers  of 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  at  least  of  all  the 
cotton  consumed  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  J  besides  this,  the  fibre  being  longer,  finer, 
and  a  stronger  staple,  as  well  as  better  and 
neater  prepared  than  the  foreign  product,  it 
will  be  preferred,  and  consequently  bring  a 
much  higher  price  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
and  must  eventually  supplant  the  foreign  and 
inferior  grades,  if  a  reasonable  and  remuner- 
ative price  to  the  producer  is  demanded,  so 
as  not  to  check  consumption. 
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The  present  ruling  prices  of  our  cotton  is  suf- 
ficiently remunerative  to  the  Southern  planter, 
and  the  above  statistics  prove  that  thev  are  not 
high  enough  to  check  consumption  of  the  arti- 
cle ;  for  under  those  prices,  and  even  higher, 
the  consumption  for  the  year  1868  increased 
495,900  bales  over  the  consumption  of  1867, 
under  an  increased  production  in  the  Southern 
States  in  1868  of  281,000  bales,  and  a  decreased 
production  in  the  balance  of  the  cotton  produ- 
cing world  of  61,000  bales. 

Wow,  to  maintain  and  render  stafole  the  pre- 
sent prices  and  compel  the  Northern  and  Euro- 
pean speculator  and  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
prices  is  the  question.  Can  the  producers  of 
cotton  in  the  Southern  States  adopt  any  plan  by 
which  they  can  control  the  prices  of  their  cot- 
ton within  reasonable,  remunerative,  and  con- 
sumption prices  ?  It  can  onljr  be  done  by  com- 
bining ana  concentrating  the  interest  ana  exer- 
tions of  all  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Southern 
States  upon  some  policy  or  plan,  so  they  can  act 
in  unison  and  concert  through  some  one  head, 
or  organized  corporate  body,  to  manage  and 
control  the  whole  cotton  crop  for  the  common 
good  of  all,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
South.  Why  can  not  the  cotton  interests  be 
managed  and  controlled  for  the  interest  of  the 
producers  as  the  banking  interest  is  controUod 
and  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders. 
In  one  case  cotton  is  subscribed  to  form  the 
capital  of  the  bank ;  in  the  other  money,  and 
frequently  promissory  notes  of  the  individual 
stockholders,  and,  in  our  present  national 
banks,  bonds  are  pledged  to  form  the  capital  of 
the  bank.  Will  not  a  bank  based  upon  cotton 
pledged  and  in  possession  of  the  bank  to  form 
the  capital  stocK  be  safer  and  better  than  the 
banks  we  have? — particularly  if  the  bank  has 
control  of  the  whole  cotton  crop — coin  can  be 
demanded  and  obtained  for  the  cotton,  which 
would  go  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks  to  redeem 
the  bills,  which  would  make  them  equal  to  spe- 
cie, and  thus  bring  the  country  back  to  a  specie 
basis  and  circulation.  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  a  cotton  planters'  bank,  estab- 
lished upon  a  right  basis,  and  conducted  upon 
proper  principles,  is  perfectly  feasible,  also  that 
it  will  be  the  best  policy  and  plan  to  combine 
and  concentrate  the  cotton  interest  of  the  South 
for  the  benefit  of  the  producers,  and  would  be 
the  means  of  producing  great  and  beneficial  re- 
sults upon  our  financial,  manufacturing,  and 
commercial  interests.  I  am  equally  well  con- 
vinced that  after  the  receipt  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  present  crop  by  the  planters,  that  they  will 
be  relieved  from  debt,  and  have  a  surplus  to  go 
on  for  the  next  year  ;  that  if  proper  means  are 
used,  and  exertions  and  energy  made  to  induce 
the  planters  of  the  South  to  subscribe  a  portion 
of  tneir  next  and  succeeding  crops  for  a  few 
years,  to  form  the  capital  stock  of  such  a  bank, 
and  bind  themselves  to  send  their  future  crops 
to  be  sold  by  said  bank,  as  they  now  consign 
them  to  their  factors  and  commission  merchants, 
the  plan  I  propose  can  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  the  Committee  of 
the  State  Fair  to  be  held  at  Macon,  or  the 
Cotton  Planters'  Convention  at  its  next  meet- 


ing, recommend  to  the  next  Legislature  to  in- 
corporate a  Cotton  Planters'  Bank,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $300,000,000,  with  power  to  establish 
branches  or  agencies  in  eacn  cotton  producing 
State,  with  the  consent  of  such  States.  That 
the  mother  bank  be  located  at  Savannah,  and 
have  branches  at  other  points  desired  in  the 
State.  That  said  bank  and  branches  shall  have 
the  right  to  issue  bills  and  do  business  upon  any 
and  whatever  amount  of  cotton  each  may  have 
on  hand  subscribed  or  consigned  to  them.  To 
ascertain  the  amount  and  value  of  bills  to  be 
issued,  the  cotton  on  hand  to  be  valued  at  twen- 
^-five  cents  per  pound,  and  coin  in  the  vaults 
for  which  cotton  may  have  been  sold,  to  be  the 
guide  as  to  the  amount  of  bills  to  be  issued. 
That  said  bills  shall  be  payable  in  coin  or  cot- 
ton, and  to  be  redeemed  at  the  option  of  the  bank 
in  coin,  or  in  cotton  at  the  market  price ;  but 
in  no  case  are  said  bills  to  be  redeemed  with 
cotton  at  a  less  price  than  twenty  cents  in  coin, 
which  is  to  be  tne  minimum  price  at  which  said 
bank  or  branches  shall  be  allowed  to  sell  cotton 
subscribed  or  consigned  to  them  for  sale.  That 
said  bank  or  brancnes  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
export  any  cotton,  but  be  compelled  to  sell  the 
same  in  the  State  where  produced,  for  coin  or 
their  own  bills  only.  That  said  bank  or  branch- 
es shall  be  allowed  to  advance  to  the  pljfnter 
twenty  cents  per  pound  upon  one  half  or  two 
thirds  of  his  crop  neld  by  the  same,  at  the  rate 
of  seven  per  cent,  (and  no  more)  per  annum, 
and  to  charge  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  ad- 
vancing, and  they  shall  also  be  allowed  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  tor  selling  said  cotton,  with  the 
usual  charges  of  draya^e,  storage,  etc.  If  an 
export  tax  shall  be  laid  by  the  Qovernment, 
and  if  the  bank  or  branches  be  compelled  to 
pay  it,  to  charge  the  amount  of  such  export  tax 
additional  to  the  market  price. 

Afler  the  charter  of  such  a  bank  shall  have 
been  granted  by  the  Legislature,  the  next  thing 
to  be  done  will  be  to  appoint  proper  agents  or 
committees  to  go  to  each  cotton  producing  State 
of  the  South,  and  have  an  act  of  each  State 
passed  consenting  to  the  establishment  of  said 
branches  ;  and  for  such  agents  or  committees  to 
get  every  cotton  planter  in  every  county  in  each 
of  said  States  to  subscribe  one  fifth  of  his  next 
year's  crop,  and  one  fifth  for  the  four  succeeding 
years  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  bank  and 
branches,  and  bind  himself  to  consign  his  fu- 
ture crops  to  said  bank  or  branches,  or  their 
agents  or  commission  houses  designated,  near- 
est to  such  stockholder,  for  sale  or  control  by 
said  bank  or  branch.  That  each  cotton  planter 
who  may  be  a  stockholder,  may  appoint  some 
fit  and  proper  person  of  his  county  to  vote  his 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  electing  directors  of 
said  bank  or  branches,  which  directors  when  so 
elected  shall  choose  one  of  their  board  for 
President  The  President  and  Directors  shall 
then  choose  or  appoint  all  the  other  oflBcers, 
agents,  and  commission  houses  for  said  corpo- 
ration throughout  the  State  in  which  said  bank 
or  branches  may  be  located,  and  fix  their  sala- 
ries or  compensation,  and  put  them  under  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 
Each  branch  to  report  each  month  to  the  moth- 
er bank  the  state  of  the  branch  bank,  its  opera- 
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tioQs,  etc,  and  the  mother  bank  to  also  make 
ZDondilj  statements  of  the  bank  and  branches 
to  the  stockholders. 

I  refrain  from  goin^  farther  into  the  particu- 
Itn  of  the  construction  and  organization  of 
laeh  a  cor|>oration,  as  that  will  be  matter  of 
fiitore  consideration  and  legal  enactment,  if  my 
soffiestions  shall  be  approved  and  acted  upon. 

Kov  let  us  endeavor  to  see  what  would  be 
the  practical  workings  of  such  a  bank  and 
branches,  and  the  probable  effect  upon  the  inter- 
est and  well-being  of  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
South,  upon  the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the 
country,  and  the  financial  and  political  effect 
upon  the  Southern  States. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  every  cotton  planter 
voald  be  a  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  crop  of  cotton,  which  would  be  a  good 
and  safe  investment. 

For  the  first  and  succeeding  four  years  opera- 
tions of  the  bank  and  branches,  as  fast  as  the 
cotton  is  sent  forward  and  in  possession  of  the 
bank  or  branches,  bills  could  be  issued  to  the 
amount  of  cotton  on  hand  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  poundr  to  supply  a  circulating  medium,  and 
advance  to  the  planter  to  the  amount  of  one  half 
or  two  thirds  of  his  crop.  When  the  cotton 
was  sold  for  coin,  as  nothing  else  would  be  re- 
ceived in  payment,  except  the  bills  of  the  bank, 
the  coin  in  tlie  vaults  of  the  bank  would  ccmsti- 
tate  the  capital  to  redeem  the  bills  previously 
issued. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  after  the  whole 
crop  was  sold  for  coin,  it  would  be  in  the  vaults 
to  redeem  the  bills  that  may  have  been  issued ; 
and  the  balance  due  the  planters  for  their  cotton 
sold,  could  be  in  bills,  which  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  coin  in  the  vaults,  and  redeemed 
in  coin  at  any  time  demanded,  which  would 
nuJce  the  bills  equal  to  specie. 

The  planters  would  be  secured  against  the 
great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  his  cotton,  and 
coold  always  calculate  upon  getting  at  least  the 
minimum  determined  upon,  and  ne  would  be 
thus  protected  against  cotton  and  gold  rings, 
and  the  devices  and  plans  of  the  manufacturer 
aod  speculator  to  put  down  the  prices  of  cotton. 

The  bank  and  branches  shoula  be  prohibited 
hy  the  charter  from  issuing  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  capital  of  $300,000,000  as  that 
will  be  a  sufiBciently  large  circulation,  and  will 
always  keep  the  bank  and  the  branches  within 
safe  bounds,  able  to  redeem  every  dollar  in  coin 
tiiat  may  be  in  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  prevent  such  a  mammoth  corporation 
firom  exercising  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  in- 
fluence upon  the  financial  and  commercial 
world,  ana  from  endangering  the  safety  and  sol- 
vency of  the  bank  and  branches  by  over  issue. 

A  sound  and  safe  specie  currency  would  be 
established,  and  prices  of  articles  and  value  of 
property  would  be  brought  to  a  specie  standard, 
and  the  country  relieved  from  the  spurious,  fluc- 
tuating, and  worthless  currency  with  which  we 
are  now  cursed. 

In  the  end  the  Souih  would  become  the  great 
money  centre  from  which  our  surplus  capital 
would  radiate. 

The  bills  of  the  bank  and  branches  would  be 
u  current  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  Liverpool 


as  they  would  be  at  home,  and  in  fact  preferred 
and  sought  after  wherever  cotton  is  wanted,  to 
relieve  uie  foreign  speculator  and  manufacturer 
from  the  necessity  of  bringing  their  bags  of  coin 
to  purchase  cotton,  as  then  cotton  could  not  be 

Surchased  upon  the  credit  of  bills  of  exchange 
rawn  upon  English  and  French  houses,  noth- 
ing but  coin  or  the  bills  of  the  bank  being  re- 
ceivable. 

Exchanges  would  be  in  our  favor,  instead  of, 
as  they  now  are,  against  us,  as  the  imports  of 
tJie  South  would  not  amount  to  half  of  the  value 
per  annum  of  our  cotton  crop  purchased  and 
sent  abroad. 

The  surplus  capital  of  the  bank  and  branches 
as  well  as  any  surplus  cotton  left  over  in  the 
possession  of  the  bank  and  branches  could  be 
used  to  build  up  manufactories,  railroad,  and 
other  enterprises  in  the  South,  which  would  de- 
velop our  section  and  add  to  our  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  population. 

Thus,  through  and  by  our  productions  of  cot- 
ton, advantageously  managed  and  utilized,. our 
manufacturing  interest  would  be  greatly  extend- 
ed, our  financial  and  commercial  interest  much 
increased,  enlarged,  and  placed  upon  a  healthy 
and  sound  basis ;  and  the  South  then  acquire  her 
proper  standing  and  influence  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  would  be  again  in  a  situation  where 
she  could  exercise  a  wholeson>e  influence  upon 
the  political  issues  of  the  country,  and  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  government  and  its  ad- 
ministration back  to  its  former  purity  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  foregoing  thoughts  and  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  our  position  and  policy  are  respectful- 
ly submitted,  with  the  hope  that,  if  they  should 
not  contain  a  sufficiently  feasible,  matured,  and 
practicable  plan  to  accomplish  the  end  desired, 
they  may  be  the  means  of  suggesting  some 
mode,  b^  others  more  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  relieve  the  cotton  planters  of 
the  South  from  their  present  difficulties  and  se- 
tablish  some  future  policy  or  plan  which  will 
place  the  South  upon  a  firm  basis  of  prosperity, 
independence,  ana  power. 


What  is  Ptant  Food  ? — All  that  plants  con- 
sume in  their  growth  is  plant  food  ]  but  then 
there  are  other  things  which  cause  them  to  grow. 
There  may  be  sufficient  nutriment  within  reach 
of  the  rootlets,  but  it  may  be  in  such  a  state 
that  it  cannot  be  appropriated,  just  as  a  bushel 
of  corn  might  stand  within  reach  of  a  starving 
man  who  has  no  teeth,  without  benefit  to  him. 
A  proper  proportion  of  acids,  alkalies,  etc., 
must  be  in  the  soil  to  modify  and  render  pala- 
table the  mineral  and  vegetable  matter  Provi- 
dence put  there  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
To  this  end  the  soil  must,  in  a  sense,  breathe. 
It  must  be  kept  light  and  porous,  that  the  at- 
mosphere may  thoroughly  permeate  it,  and  pro- 
duce the  chemical  changes  necessary  for  the 
best  subsistence  of  the  plants,  and  to  facilitate 
the  absorption  of  the  falling  rains  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  India  cotton  crop  is  estimated  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  last  yeaiv-the  crop  however  being  in  a  mora 
backward  state. 
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{For  the  SotUhem  Farm  and  Home,) 

The  Folioy  Planters  Shonld  Adopt  to  Protect 
themselyes  Against  the  Oombinationa  of 
Speonlators  and  Capitalists. 

BT  B.  D.   LUMSDBN. 

It  was  Bald  before  the  war  that  no  set  of  people 
■w^ere  more  independent  than  the  Sonthem  Plant- 
ers. This  fact  was  known  and  recojpized  by  all. 
Owning  his  own  laborers,  liTing  on  his  own  plan- 
tation, and  raising  everything  he  consumed  save 
his  coffee  and  sugar,  with  a  fine  income  from  the 
net  proceeds  of  his  cotton,  he  could  bid  defiance 
to  the  combinations  of  speculators  and  capitalists. 
Times  have  changed,  the  war  left  our  Planters 
poor.  From  the  most  independent  they  became 
the  most  dependent  Emancipation  deprived 
them  of  their  main  wealth.  The  constant  demands 
for  supplies  and  stock  for  the  use  of  the  army,  left 
them  almost  bare  of  stock  and  provisions.  The 
stoclc  and  provisions  were  not  in  the  country  and 
there  was  no  country  open  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy until  the  war  closed.  As  few  planters  bad  laid 
np  any  specie,  and  but  few  having  cotton  on  hand, 
they  were  necessarily  left  at  the  mercy  of  specula- 
tors and  capitalists  to  supply  them  means  to  pur 
chase  their  supplies  of  stock,  com  and  Imcon. 

Cotton  ruled  hi|?h,  plantere  lost  sight  of  every 
thing  save  the  "fleecy  king,'*  mules  must  be  had 
to  plow,  com  must  be  had  lo  feed  the  stock  and 
laborers,  bacon  must  come,  or  all  is  lost.  To  in- 
crease the  crops  manures  must  be  used ;  not  hav- 
ing them  on  the  plantation,  resort  must  be  had  to 
Commercial  Fertilizers.  All  these  things  had  to  be 
obtained,  and  with  no  money  on  haid  they  had  to 
be  bought  on  a  credit  and  buying  on  a  credit  puts 
one  at  the  mercy  of  the  speculator  and  capitalist 
Capital  from  abroad  came  in  and  speculation  on 
Ihci  planter  began.  This  was  so  the  first  year.  A 
failure  of  crops,  the  low  price  at  which  cotton  has 
ruled  and  the  unreliable  labor  wbi^-h  the  planter 
had,  have  still  kept  many  at  the  mercy  of  the  capi- 
talists, and  the  high  rates  of  interest  they  demand 
must  soon  l>aukrupt  those  who  are  obliged  to 
borrow. 

The  plan  or  policy  to  resist  these  combinations 
of  capUaliBts  and  speculators  is  for  the  planter  to 
BO  manage  as  to  hold  his  cotton  until  he  receives 
a  remunerative  price  for  it.  How  can  this  be  done  ? 
Not  by  forming  Planters*  money  associations  or 
corporations,  for  to  carry  these  on  you  will  need 
capital  or  borrow  money  from  other  sources — for 
few  planters  have  money  to  put  Into  stock  com- 
panies. I  will  tell  you  the  secret.  But  it  Is  no 
secret;  it  was  known  before  the  war.  It  is  this: 
LiVB  OH  TouB  Farm. 

Raise  everything  you  can— your  com,  your  pork, 
and  your  mules.  Make  your  own  manure,  and 
even  make  your  own  syrop.  Then  what  cotton 
you  make  can  be  held.  No  cotton  will  have  to  be 
sold  to  meet  your  provision,  mule  or  guano  drafts. 
When  you  sell,  the  money  Is  yours,  and  after  buy- 
ing your  supplies  not  made  at  home,  you  will,  nine 


times  out  of  ten,  have  something  left  We  need 
not  be  told  that  we  cannot  raise  these  things. 
Nature  has  peculiarly  blessed  our  country  with  a 
soil  and  climate  suited  to  a  mixed  husbandry. 
These  things  were  raised  before  the  war,  and  they 
can  be  raised  again.  Look  around  yon  and  see 
what  planters  are  now  in  the  best  circumstances, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  those  who  raised 
their  own  corn,  meat  and  mules.  What  does  it 
profit  you  if  you  raise  two  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  on  your  place  and  spend  It  all  for  com, 
meat  and  mules,  to  carry  on  the  farm?  Would  It 
not  be  better  to  raise  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
cotton,  and  raise  com,  meat  and  mules  ?  If  you 
did  not  make  anything  in  the  latter  case  you  would 
save  the  hauling,  have  better  and  fatter  stock, 
have  better  meat  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
speculators.  Raise  your  own  com.  It  is  cheaper, 
I  contend,  to  raise  it  than  to  buy  it  on  a  credit 
Tou  pay  $1.50  per  bushel  for  it.  If  you  haul  it 
home  any  distance  from  the  Railroad,  it  will  cost 
you  10  cents  per  bushel.  The  loss  of  weight  Is,  say,  5 
per  cent  Rotten  and  damaged  com  often  10  to  20  per 
cent  Interest  at  2>^  per  ct  per  month,  and  thra, 
perhaps  killing  a  mule  or  two,  which  often  happens, 
and  yon  can  safely  calculate  that  It  costs  $3.00  to 
$2.25  per  busheL  Where  we  can  raise,  as  was  done 
in  Griffin,  120  bushels  per  acre,  or  80  bushels  as  In 
Putnam,  does  It  not  pay  ?  We  cannot  all  make  our 
crops  yield  such  returns,  yet  It  will  pay,  and  does 
pay,  to  raise  com.  There  are  other  crops,  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  peas,  etc.,  that  can  be  made  lo 
pay.  In  the  last  few  years  some  of  our  experimcQ- 
tal  farmers  have  made  40,  45  and  even  50  to  60 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.    t)oes  that  not  pay  ? 

Raise  your  own  pork,  and  get  rid  of  the  bacon 
speculator.  By  proper  attention  pork  can  be  raised 
In  Georgia  cheaper  than  It  can  be  bought  here.  One 
man  last  year  to  my  knowledge,  made  the  manure 
from  his  pig  pen  pay  for  what  corn  his  ho^  eat, 
and  at  eleven  months  old  they  weighed  140  lbs.  I 
raised  last  joar  six  or  seven  cwt  of  pork,  at  a  cost 
of  about  eight  cents.  If  it  cost  you  the  same  that 
you  could  buy  It  for.  It  Is  better  meat,  you  have 
your  own  lard  and  the  satlsfdction  of  knowini;  the 
meat  is  healthy  and  that  you  raised  It,  and  that  the 
speculator  has  not  fieeced  you.  For  instance  I 
have  ten  pigs,  worth,  say,  $1.00  each.  Say  It  costs 
me  $1.00  each  to  feed  them  until  my  pea  field  is 
open,  that  is  $2;  now,  say  It  costs  me  $5.00  each  to 
feed  on  com  before  killing,  and  we  have  Uie  cost 
of  each  hog  $7.00,  and  of  10  hogs  $70.  Say  that  we 
lose  half,  that  would  make  each  hog  cost  $14,  now, 
with  a  good  stock  ot  hogs  we  can  safely  calculate 
on  140  pounds  each,  which  would  only  be  10  cents 
per  pound.  Is  it  not  easier  to  pay  out  by  degrees, 
or  feed  corn,  which  is  the  same  thing,  than  to  g^o 
to  a  drover  and  pay  him  the  money  down  for  the 
same  amount  of  pork  ?  If  the  hogs  or  pigs  are 
kept  up  you  run  no  risk  of  loss  by  stealing,  and 
the  manure  will  amply  pay  the  extra  expense  and 
something  towards  the  feeding.  Raise  more  beef 
and  mutton,  and  we  can  dispense  with  so  much 
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Sheep  in  Ooorgfa  can  be  made  profitable, 
eipeclallj  In  Middle  6eoi*||ria. 

BaSse  yoar  own  mules  or  horBee  and  you  are  rid 
of  the  stoek  speculator.  I  would  recommend  this 
plin.  HaTe  one  third  of  your  plow  stoclc  mares. 
Ho6t  bnners  keep  an  extra  horse.  Let  that  be  a 
mare:  When  your  mare  is  about  to  foal  put  the 
ixtia  boggy  or  saddle  horse  in  her  place,  a  few 
weeks  rest  will  do  for  the  mare  that  has  foaled, 
tnd  she  can  then  be  used  again.  In  that  way  you 
can  obtain  colts.  Colts  can  be  i  aSsed  cheaper  than 
joa  can  buy  mules  or  horses.  With  proper  man- 
if^ent  you  will  not  have  to  feed  them  more  than 
torn  months.  Say  four  bushels  com  per  month, 
or  lao  to  winter— a  colt  at  three  years  costs  you  $60 
or  at  most  $80.  You  now  ha?e  an  acclimated  mule 
readj  for  work,  which  costs  you  not  more  than 
half  what  a  drover  would  ask  you  for  the  same 
male  or  horse.  By  judicious  care  with  good  rye 
or  barley  lot«,  colts  can  be  raised  without  any  ap- 
preciable cost  to  the  planter.  This  can  be  done 
by  bafing  one  or  two  acres  of  barley,  rye,  or  In- 
ceni,  for  winter  and  early  spring  use,  then  with 
the  nm  of  the  old  fields  in  summer  and  the  pea 
lelds  alter  hanrest,  your  colts  can  be  raised  without 
feeUnc  the  cost 

Make  your  own  manure.  This  is  a  great  Item  in 
lun  economy.  Improve  your  lands  by  judicious 
Biaaagement.  Ifake  them  bring  two  ears  of  com 
where  now  only  one  grows.  Make  two  blades  Of 
fnet  grow  where  now  only  one  grows,  and  save 
plenty  of  hay  which  can  be  done  at  small  cost 
Make  three  bags  of  cotton  where  now  only  half  a 
bale  is  made,  and  you  save  labor. 

Uie  improved  machinery  and  labor-saving  Im- 
plcBents,  and  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  sell 
eottOD  except  when  yon  desire  to  do  so.  If  you 
ihoold  raise  more  com,  meat  or  mules,  than  you 
wed,  yon  can  help  your  neighbors,  perhaps,  who 
sre  not  so  fortunate. 

In  conclusion,  then  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches 
of  land-sharks  and  speculators,  adopt  my  plan, 
lire  on  the  fiarm.  Raise  everything  you  can,  com, 
wheat,  meat,  horses,  beef,  mutton,  syrop,  and 
make  your  own  manures  Improve  your  lands, 
ttd  23^  per  cent  per  month  will  leave  you,  and 
corn,  meat,  mules  and  guano  drafts  will  be  un- 
heard of. 


For  the  Southtm  Farm  and  Borne, 

AGEI-HOETIOULTUEAL. 

A  Tety  Interesting  addition  to  the  archives  of  our 
race  could  be  formed  of  a  chapter  on  things  ihcA 
mhokatfrntdanUeee/ 

la  the  South  has  resolutely  tumed  her  thoughts 
oa  Agri-hortieultoral  improvement,  it  becomes 
CTCiy  one  of  her  sons  to  contribute  at  least  a  mite 
to  the  great  fund  she  is  accumulating. 

And  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  some  good  might 
be  done  by  oflTcring  a  sample  or  two  of  those  things 
vhich  we  daily  look  at  but  very  rarely  see  1 

SoriMe  manoring,  for  instance.    No  fiirmcr  can 


have  fhiled  to  look  upon  the  superior  fertility  of 
spots  surface  manured  over  those  in  which  manure 
was  buried,  and  yet  the  mass  of  farmers  is  almost 
perversely  indisposed  to  »« it! 

Again.  We  have  a  clamorous  demand  all  through 
our  bordars  for  green  winter  forage.  Give  us  that 
and  the  lost  hom  of  abundance  shall  be  lifted  on  a 
thousand  hills  I  So  we  ransack  the  world  for  a 
winter  grass,  and  if  any  gentleman  wishes  to  hum- 
bug our  section  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  In 
a  winter  grass. 

How  we  daily  look  at  some  such  fact  as  this — we 
horticulturists— that  the  Southern  Collard, 
growing  all  through  the  winter,  yields  more  nour- 
ishment per  square  foot  than  any  other  thing  that 
grows  out  of  our  soil,  summer  or  winter!  The 
great  Tumip  crop  of  England,  which  ranks  above 
our  cotton  crop,ls  a  mere  bagatelle  to  what  might  be 
the  collard  crop  of  our  State !  Taking  a  square  in 
my  garden  as  a  test  of  our  capacity  In  this  partic. 
ular,  I  cannot  put  the  yield  down  at  much  less 
than  sixty  thousand  pounds  an  acre ;  and  taking 
my  own  experience  as  a  test  of  its  value  as  a  winter 
feed  for  cows,  hogs  and  perhaps  horses,  I  should 
say  that  we  had  nothing  superior  and  Europe  noth- 
ing to  aqual  to  it.  Will  our  people  look  at  that  so 
as  to  400  it  P  When  they  do  we  shall  have  cattle 
again  and  we  shall  not  need  to  dread  the  day  when 
the  **  enclosure  law  **  will  enact  itself  in  our  borders. 

There  is  another  thing  frequently  looked  at, 
which  it  might  be  wonderfully  economical  to  see. 
It  is  that  the  nobler  animals,  such  as  Horses, 
Rebels,  etc.,  do  their  best  work  and  hardest  fight- 
ing on  (southern)  Buttennilk. 

And  again.  The  avidity  with  which  cattle  de- 
vour cotton  seed,  tunning  all  the  risk  of  lint  and 
hull  to  get  the  kemd^  is  always  before  our  eyes,yet 
it  has  not  disclosed  to  us  the  folly  of  buying  chaffy 
westem  com,  while  we  manure  our  land  with  bet- 
ter food !  Who  ever  manured  his  cotton  with  oats? 
and  who  has  not  manured  his  oats  with  cotton  seed? 
If  one  shall  parch  a  few  of  the  hulled  cotton  seed 
one  shall  hardly  distinguish  them  by  nose  or  paUUe 
from  the  veritable  pea-nut ;  and  they  are  undoubt- 
edly as  wholesome  an  article  of  human  food — dis- 
associated from  the  traditional  lightwood  knot- 
as  the  pea-nut  Legislatures  will  make  a  note  of  it  I 

And  lastly.  Do  we  not  daily  look  on  the  fact 
that  our  animals  prefer  sand  to  any  other  bedding, 
and  yet  do  we  not  haul  straw  over  miles  of  sand  to 
litter  our  stalls  with? 

What  picture  of  animal  enjoyment  rivals  that  of 
a  drove  of  mules,  weary  with  travel,  suddenly  de- 
bouching on  a  sand-6e(2  ?  And  who  can  be  blind  to 
the  value  of  sand  as  a  manure  on  at  least  one-half 
of  our  surface.  For  the  comfort  of  our  cattle  and 
the  increase  of  our  manure  heaps,  I  distinctly  plead 
for  SAND.  F.  O.  T. 


The  Brazilian,  the  first  steamer  arrived  in  Eng- 
land through  the  Sues  Canal,  brought  10,000  balea 
cotton. 

Celery  originated  In  (Germany. 
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AaBIOULTUBE. 

BT  BEY.   CHARLBS  W.  BYBRBST. 

How  blest  the  Fanner*B  simple  life  I 

How  pure  the  joy  it  yields ! 
Far  from  the  world^s  tempestaoos  strife, 

Free,  with  the  scented  fields ! 

When  momiufif  woos,  with  roseate  hue, 

0*er  the  fiir  hills  away, 
His  footsteps  brash  the  silvery  dew 

To  g^reet  the  welcoming  day. 

When  Sol's  first  beam  In  ^lory  glows 
And  blithe  the  skylark's  song, 

Pleasant,  to  hla  toll  the  farmer  goes. 
With  cheerfol  steps  along. 

While  noon  broods  oV*r  the  sultry  sky, 
And  i>unbeams  fierce  are  cast, 

Where  the  cool  streamlet  wanders  by. 
He  shares  his  sweet  repast. 

When  twlllght^s  gentle  shadows  fiUI 

Along  the  darkening  plain, 
Be  lists  to  his  faithful  watchdog*B  call. 

To  warn  the  listening  tialn. 

Down  the  green  lane  young  hurrying  feet, 

Their  eager  pathway  press ; 
His  loved  ones  come  In  Joy  to  greet. 

And  claim  their  sire*s  caress. 

Then  when  the  evening  prayer  is  said. 
And  Heaven  with  praises  blest, 

How  sweet  reclines  his  weary  head 
On  slumber^s  couch  of  rest  1 

Nor  deem' that  fears  his  dreams  alarm, 

Nor  cares,  with  carklng  din  : 
Without,  his  dogs,  will  guard  from  harm. 

And  all  Is  peace  within. 

O  ye  who  nm  In  folly*s  race, 
To  win  a  worthless  prize, 
'  Learn  from  this  simple  tale  we  trace, 
Where  tn^e  contentment  lies ! 

Ho !  monarch,  flushed  with  glory's  pride! 

Thou  painted,  glided  thing ! 
Hie  to  the  free-born  farmer's  side, 

And  learn  to  be  a  king ! 


From  Cotton  Culture  In  the  South. 

Cotton  Froduotion  in  India  and  in  the  United 
States. 

BT  F.   W.   LORINO  AKD  C.   F.   ATKINSON. 

As  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how  formi- 
dable a  rival  India  is  to  the  United  States  as  a 
eotton  producer  for  the  world,  we  ask  attention 
to  the  tollo wing,  taken  from  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statisti- 
cal Society,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  in  1866, 
to  which  the  author  has  kindly  added  a  post- 
script : 

India,  the  land  of  great  promise  but  of  little  per- 
formance.   She  has  given  England  during  the  war 


a  little  over  a  million  bales,  per  annum,  of  short, 
rough  and  dirty  fibre,  and  seemed  to  have  reached 
herllmit. 

In  consequence  of  the  decline  of  American  cot- 
ton to  thirteen  pence  last  spring*  the  crop  of  India 
cotton  Is  already  diminished.  The  theoretic  crops 
of  five  and  six  million  bales,  prove  to  have  no  ex- 
istence In  fact,  or,  at  least.  If  made,  are  nearly  all 
required  for  their  180,000,000  of  people. 

The  truth  is,  India  is  not  a  true  cotton  countty ; 
her  crop  Is  only  thirty  to  one  hundred  pounds,  per 
acre.  Exotic  seed  does  not  produce  thrifty  plants 
for  more  than  one  year,  and  in  the  face  of  our  com- 
petition India  must  go  back  to  its  former  insii^ifl- 
cance. 

India  cotton  can  be  used  for  coarse  yams,  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  has  a1wa}*8  been  spun  in 
Germany,  where  labor  Is  abundant  and  cheap ;  hut 
with  the  scarcity  of.  labor  prevailing  In  Lancashire, 
spinners  will  be  forced  to  use  our  cotton,  or  lose 
their  operatives. 

The  Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Associatioo  la- 
ments over  the  mis-«ovemment  of  India,  and  in 
truth  one  can  hardly  realize  In  this  country  tlie  ob- 
stinacy with  which  her  land  tenure  Is  kept  almost 
unaltered;  but  a  change  of  government  cannot 
change  climate  and  soil,  nor  can  It  under  a  century 
or  two,  change  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  people. 
In  1857  Great  Britain  consumed  of 

American  Cotton 627,198,000  Ibe. 

In  1860 956,894.000  lbs. 

Increase 3d»,606,O0olbZ 

In  1860  Great  Britain  consumed  of 

other  than  American 126,706,000  lbs, 

In  1864,  only 491.147,470  lbs. 

Increase 864,441,470  lbs. 

So,  it  appears  that  under  the  stimulus  of  war 
prices  the  Increase  of  supply  was  but  little  more 
than  the  increased  want,  even  had  America  main- 
tained an  average  crop  of  4,000,000  bales. 

In  1860  the  total  supply  of  all  Europe  was 
1,797,400,000  pounds,  of  which  we  furnl^hett  eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  at  an  average  cost  nf 
eleven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  equal  to  a 
litUe  over  $2,000,000,000. 

In  1864  the  ti>tal  supply  of  Europe  was  927,896,- 
810  pounds,  of  which  we  fumishad  only  eight  per 
cent  The  cost  was  forty-four  cents  per  pound, 
ecmal  to  $40.),000,0<)0. 

In  1850  the  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  in 
England  was  29,125  bales,  of  which  20,787  wt-re 
American,  8,310  Brazilian,  1,542  EgypUan,  8,285 
East  Indian,  121  Various. 

In  1860  this  weeidy  consumption  was  48,588,  of 
which  41,094  was  American,  2,164  Brazilian,  1,804 
Egyptian,  8,840  East  Indian  and  121  Various. 

Thus  It  appears,  that  the  Inunense  Increase  hi 
English  manufacture  depended  on  America. 
«««       ««««««       • 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  In  1865,  there 
has  been  a  moderate  Increase  In  the  supply  of  India 
cotton,  and  some  further  Improvement  In  the  sta- 
ple— Induced  by  better  methods  of  cultivation,  ir- 
rigation— but  more  than  all  else,  from  the  U6e  of 
better  gins  and  greater  care  in  the  process  of  gin- 
ning In  which  our  southern  friends  may  well  learn 
a  useful  lesson. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  both  In  India  and  In 
Egypt,  has  trenched  dangerously  upon  the  food 
crops,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  fkirther 
Increase  can  be  expected  from  either  country  in 
the  face  of  a  probable  steady  decline  In  the  cost  of 
raising,  and  in  the  selling  price  of  the  American 
crop. 

As  still  further  evidence,  we  copy  the  conclu- 
ding sentences  of  CasseFs  '^Cottonin  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,*'  an  official  report  on  the  ca- 
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pAcities  of  India  for  cottoo  laisingt  pablished 
in  1862.  They  are  very  strikine  as  showing  the 
opinions  of  an  English  official,  after  a  careful 
sod  elaborate  study  of  the  subject. 

It  ii  important  that  the  actual  position  of  India, 
in  rrgtrd  to  cotton  suppif,  should  be  clearly  de- 
flned.  The  pleasant  illusion  of  a  temporary  de- 
Bind  most  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  less 
Vraeable  features  of  sober  reality. 

Tlie  expenditure  of  some  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cot- 
ton experience  of  a  century  of  the  cotton  trade, 
hire  at  least  furnished  data  for  distinct  conclu- 
sioBt,  sad  it  is  now  time  that  the  caSe  should  be 
rielitly  understood. 

levfinK  the  other  Presidencies  to  speak  for 
themfelres,  the  following  results  are  clearly  deda- 
dble  from  ihe  iacts  of  cotton  enltivation  in  Bom- 
bay: 

Exotic  cotton  cannot  be  soccrssfully  cultivated 
on  t  Itrre  »cale  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  except 
io  t  limited  portion  of  its  southern  districts. 

Indian  cotton  may  be  improved  in  cleanness, 
ind  somewhat  reduced  in  coAt,  but  the  general 
cbancteristlca  of  its  staple  will  not  be  materially 
iltered. 

In  so  fkr  as  this  quality  of  cotton  is  serviceable 
to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  India  can  com- 
pete with  America;  but  if  a  finer  description  be 
reqiired,  India  cannot  adequately  supoly  It. 

Unless,  therefore,  such  alteration  in  machinery 
can  be  devl-^ed  as  may  render  the  manufacturer  In- 
dfferent  t^)  length  and  fineness  of  staple,  and  of 
the  probability  of  this  others  mast  judge,  India  is 
not  lilLeiy  to  replace  the  United  States. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  India  cotton  must 
eoDttnue  to  hold  a  subordinate  place  In  European 
markets,  and  there  is  a  point  at  which  its  compe- 
tition with  other  growths  entirely  ceases. 

The  following  article  from  the  Cotton  Supply 
Reporter,  of  Manchester,  England,  of  July  1, 
1869,  indicates  the  slight  progress  made  in  India 
sfter  eight  years  of  insufficient  supply  of  cotton. 

That  it  yet  remains  to  increase  tne  crop  from 
^  to  120  lbs.  per  acre,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
proof  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  attempt  to 
supplant  American  cotton  by  increasing  the 
India  crop. 

We  are  sflad  to  find  that  India  as  a  cotton  field 
liss  recently  been  attracMng  special  attention,  and 
tbat  the  best  means  of  making  Its  re^^onrces  avnll- 
tble  liave  been  freely  canvassed.  Not  <mly  In  Lon- 
don and  Manchester,  but  *n  the  various  towns  In 
Liaeashire,  now  subject  to  heavy  losses  and  prl- 
rations  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cotton,  hfls 
the  question  of  obtaining  speedy  and  lanrer  sup- 
pHss  been  aozionsly  dl»cu^sed.  The  operatives 
uid  their  employers  have  alike  taken  up  the  sub- 
)eet,  eommencinfr,  it  is  true,  in  several  instances 
▼ith  an  attack  upon  the  duties  now  levied  on 
ataa&ctured  goods  goinir  into  India,  but  a<)ran- 
elng  by  necessity  to  the  more  pressing  and  impor- 
tint  object  of  promoting  an  Increased  production 
of  cotton.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  and 
■fteraearefnl  consideration  of  the  various  coun- 
tHes  to  which  we  can  look  for  relief,  India  Is  ad- 
mitted on  aU  hands  to  be  the  chief  source  upon 
vhicfa  we  must  depend.  The  great  pra^ticnl  in- 
qo^ry,  then,  is  how  can  we  most  speedily  and  ef- 
fectoally  Increase  the  production  of  cotton  In  India, 
*nd  with  whom  does  It  rest  to  devise  and  carry 
ont  the  neces'^aTy  measure?  An  answer,  we  think, 
nay  be  gathered  from  the  discussion  at  the  8o- 
eietvof  Arts,  London,  and  the  lecture  delivered  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Maneheiiter,  both  of  which  are  re- 
ported  in  oar  other  columns.  The  difncnlty  aris- 
mi^  from  scarcity  of  labor  which  Is  so  formldMble 
ind  obstacle  to  the  Increased  cultivation  of  cotton 


in  other  countries  does  not  exist  in  India,  the  pop- 
ulation is  ample  and  docile,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  present  production 
should  not  be  doubled,  and  that  too  within  a  com- 
paratively short  period.  Thi$  wntddbe  dota^  and 
wUhmU  extending  ths  area  planUd  with  coUony  if  in- 
ttead  ofe0lb9.we  eotdd  incream  the  yidd  to  120  Vbi. 
per  aerty  a  result  which  It  does  not  seem  extrava* 
gant  to  expect.  The  demands  made  upon  Govern- 
ment are  not  unreasonable,  whilst  the  advantages 
anticipated  are  Incalculable, — a  department  of  ag- 
riculture to  furnish  practical  and  scienttflc  Instruc- 
tion, and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  Increasing 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil, — an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  so  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
maintenance  of  the  people,  -and  ample  means  for 
conveying  the  produce  to  market.  The  first  of 
these  requisitions,  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  would  show  the  ryots,  both 
by  meau9  of  model  farms  and  direct  teaching,  the 
best  methods  of  cultivation,  would  aid  them  to 
provide  manures  and  to  make  such  a  selection  of 
seed  9A  might  be  calculated  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  Increase  the  quantity  of  their  crops.  vVorks 
of  Irrigation  would  not  only  tend  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  famines,  which  have  been  so  disas- 
trous, but  would  greatly  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil.  Colonel  Kennedy  pointed  out 
that  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  might  thus  readily 
be  obtained  for  this  vast  country  and  be  available 
for  Irrigation  by  the  means  of  ^'the  drainage  basins 
of  the  Indus  in  the  northwest,  the  Glanges  in  the 
northeast,  and  the  Godavery  and  other  rivers 
which  cross  the  peninsula  In  Its  southern  divis- 
loos,  from  the  high  ridge  of  hills  near  the  western 
coast  to  Its  eastern  shores.**  Then  again,  Improved 
roads  and  additional  railways  are  urgently  needed, 
and  the  want  of  them  must  tend  greatly  to  dimin- 
ish the  growth  of  cotton  and  other  products.  This 
was  specially  dwelt  upon  In  the  dlscnssion  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  the  absence  of  lutemal  com- 
munication and  the  dfflcultles  experienced  In  the 
transport  of  cotton  were  shown  to  have  hindered 
Its  cultivation.  These  specific  measures  may  sure- 
ly k>e  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Government, 
and  considering  the  value  of  the  cotton  trade  to 
India  and  its  Importance  to  this  country  the  ex- 
penditure of  £1,000,000  a  year  on  railwayB,  £1,000,- 
000  on  Irrigation  works,  and  £50,000  on  agricultu- 
ral education  for  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  India  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
demand  If,  as  Colonel  Kennedy  estimates,  *'the 
cultivable  land  of  India  rohrht  thus  be  extended  to 
four  times  Its  prt^ent  area  and  Its  produce  be  In- 
creased threefold,  so  that  twelve  times  greater 
product  might  be  derived."  If  those  whose  Inter- 
ests are  so  deeply  involved,  whether  as  operatives 
or  their  employere,  were  to  bring  their  Influence 
to  bear  upon  their  representatives  In  Parliament, 
the  pressure  upon  the  Government  would  be  such 
as  to  prevent  any  further  neglect  of  the  capabili- 
ties of^  India,  and  whilst  agitating  for  a  repeal  of 
the  Indian  tariff,  their  attention  should  with  still 
more  earnestness  be  directed  to  the  more  impor- 
tant object  of  obtaining  increased  snppIU'S  of  cot- 
ton. In  this  way  they  might  render  the  most 
efficient  assistance.  So  long,  however,  as  there  Is 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
indisposition  to  make  exertions  to  help  them- 
selves, we  cannot  wonder  that  apathy  should  pre- 
vail elsewhere. 

The  prices  obtainable  for  American  and  Indi« 
an  cottons  will  show^  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
relative  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by 
consumers.  The  quotations  which  succeed  are 
taken  from  the  Liverpool  circular  of  June  17, 
1869,  and  are  for  the  grades  most  nearly  com- 
parable. 

New  Orleans  Middling 11  7-8d. 
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Mobile  "      11  8-4d. 

Upland  "      11  8.4d. 

Surats,  Dhollarahs,  fair lOd. 

Surata,  Dharwars,  fair 9  9-8d. 

Madras,  fair 9  8-4d. 

Bengal,  fair 8  l-4d. 

American  cotton  is  rapidly  recovering  its  po- 
sition of  supremacy.  **fn  1864,  the  actual  total 
average  weekly  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
was  80,852  bales,  of  which  3,062  bales  only 
came  from  the  United  States.  In  1868,  the 
amount  consumed  weekly  was  68,880  bales,  of 
which  21,390  bales  were  American.*'* 

♦  ««*«««**  *  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  Southern  States  for  cotton  raising 
IS,  virtually,  only  limited  by  the  amount  of 
available  labor. 

♦From  the  Report  of  B.  F.  Nourse.  Esq.,  Hon- 
orary Commissioner  from  the  United  States  to  tne 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867. 


THE  APPLIOATIOir  OF  FEETILIZEES. 

[Extract  from  the  address  of  Hon.  C.  C. 

Langdon,  at  the  Selma  Fair.] 

*     ♦     ♦     «     «     «*««**♦♦♦ 

"  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention,  and  that  is  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying fertilizers.  In  this  great  errors  are  made 
every  day^  and  crops  absolutely  injured,  when, 
if  the  fertilizer  had  been  properlv  applied,  they 
would  have  been  benefitted.  I  mamtain  that 
no  fertilizer  should  ever  be  left  in  little  heaps, 
nor  applied  in  the  hill  or  drill,  but  should  be 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  plowed  in 
until  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil  so  as 
to  insure  uniform  fertility  of  the  whole  mass  of 
broken  up  soil  to  ita  entire  depth.  This  can 
never  be  done  by  simply  manuring  in  the  hill  or 
drill.  I  know  that  many  intelligent  farmers  re- 
commend and  practice  manuring  in  the  hill^  but 
nevertheless,  I  must  insist  that  there  is  neither 
philosophy  nor  common  sense  in  the  practice, 
and  that  it  should  be  abandoned  altogether. 
For  root  and  leguminous  crops  it  might  answer 
for  a  present  crop,  but  it  is  evident  it  would  eive 
no  permanent  improvement  to  the  land.  But 
for  grain  and  other  crops  with  fibrous  roots, 
manuring  only  in  the  hills  is  at  best  but  a  par- 
tial benefit.  The  plant  will  start  off  vigorously 
under  the  influence  of  the  manure  in  the  hill, 
but  when  the  roots  extend  beyond  the  manure, 
as  they  soon  will,  where  will  they  find  food  to 
sustain  the  plant  ?  It  is  known  that  the  plant 
or  tree  is  fed  by  little  rootlets  from  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  roots.  These  little  rootlets  are  sent 
out  in  every  direction  to  gather  food,  which  is 
drawn  in  by  them,  and  transmitted  through  the 
veins  or  sap  vessels  of  the  larger  roots  into  ev- 
ery part  of^the  plant  or  tree.  The  larger  roots, 
near  the  base  of  the  plant,  have  ceased  to  per- 
form the  office  of  food  gatherer,  but  in  turn  are 
themselves  fed  by  the  thousand  rootlets  at  the 
extremities  that  have  been  sent  out  on  that 
special  mission.  Now,  it  is  very  evident  that  if 
these  food  gatherers  find  nothing  to  communi- 
cate to  the  plant,  the  latter  must  suffer  from 
want  of  nounshment.    A  full  crop  can  never  be 


realized  in  such  a  case.  The  plan  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  beneficial  to  a  partial  extent,  but  a 
full  crop  can  never  be  realized,  nor  perfection 
in  culture  attained  by  simply  manuring  in  the 
hill.  It  is  usually  resorted  to  because  of  the 
additional  cost  of  applying  the  fertilizer  broad- 
cast in  sufficient  quantities  to  manure  the  whole 
ground.  This  is  certainly  very  bad  economy, 
for,  if  the  land  is  worth  manuring  at  all,  it  is 
worth  manuring  well ;  if  a  small  quantity  will  do 
some  ^ood  and  yield  some  profit,  a  larger  quan- 
tity will  do  more  good  and  yield  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  gain.  It  is  the  "  pennv  wise  and  pound 
foolish  "  system,  unworthy  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  must  be  abandoned  entirely  before 
we  can  realize  the  fruits  of  a  perfect  system  of 
culture.  The  full  productive  capacity  of  our 
soil  can  never  be  Drought  forth  oy  any  such 
half-  way  expedients.  ^ ' 


What  is  Frogressiye  Agriculture  ? 

The  New  York  Observer  answers  this  qucE- 
tion  in  few  words  but  very  comprehensively,  as 
follows : 

"  Under  its  influence  spring  up  tasty  and  con- 
venient dwellings,  adorned  with  shrubs  and 
flowers;  and  beautiful  within  with  the  smiles  of 
happy  wives,  tidy  children  in  the  lap  of  thought- 
ful age — broad  hearts  and  acts,  as  well  as  words 
of  welcome.  Progressive  agriculture  builds 
barns  and  puts  gutters  on  them,  builds  stables 
for  cattle  and  raises  roots  to  feed  them.  It 
grafts  wild  apple  trees  by  the  meadow  with  pip- 
pins or  greenings — it  sets  out  new  orchards  and 
takes  care  of  the  old  ones.  It  drains  low  lands, 
cuts  down  bushes,  buys  a  mower,  house  tools 
and  wagons,  keeps  good  fences  and  practices 
soiling.  It  makes  hens  lay,  chickens  live,  and 
prevents  swine  from  rooting  up  meadows.   Pro- 

?fressive  agriculture  keeps  on  hand  plenty  of  dry 
uel  and  brings  in  the  oven  wood  for  the  women. 
It  plows  deeply,  sows  plentifully,  harrows  evenly 
and  prays  for  the  blessing  of  heaven. 

**FHnally,  it  subscribes  for  good  religious,agri- 
cultural  and  family  journals,  and  pays  for  them 
in  advance,  advocates  free  schools,  and  always 
takes  something  besides  the  family  to  the  county 
fair." 


Political  Education  of  Farmers. — Although 
farmers  as  a  class,  comprise  a  larger  number 
than  any  other,  yet  whenever  they  have  any 
public  matter  of  especial  interest  to  themselves, 
they  are  almost  always  obliged  to  go  to  one  of 
another  class  or  profession,  m  order  to  get  their 
matter  before  the  legislature  or  Congress.  Men 
from  another  class  or  calling,  who,  of  course 
cannot  fully  know  or  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
different  legislation  in  regard  to  this  or  that 
farming  interest,  are  the  only  resort,  and  poor 
help  they  often  prove.  Instead  of  this,  farmers 
should  be  so  qualified  to  do  such  work  for  them- 
selves. Their  occupation  should  take  its  proper 
position  as  a  profession,  and  exert  its  propor- 
tionate influence,  civilly  and  politically,  as  it 
does  physically. — Agricultural  Report, 

Thb  specific  gravity  of  millBtones  per  cubic  foot 
is  157  poands. 
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STABLE  EOONOMY. 

HOBSB  8H0E1KO. 

It  is  too  often  the  habit  of  those  who  own 
horses  and  mnles  to  entrast  their  shoeing  to  the 
nearest  blacksmith,  withont  much  reference  to 
his  skill  or  the  care  with  which  he  does  his  work. 
Tlias  many  a  valuable  animal  is  injured.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  negro  blacksmiths  in  the  conn- 
try  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  horse 
shoeing,  and  the  few  white  men  who  own 
"shops,"  and  profess  to  shoe,  frequently  entrust 
tlie  work  to  a  negro  *  ^striker"  who  is  not  com- 
petent to  drive  a  nail. 

In  the  first  place  most  country  smiths  seem 
to  believe  that  the  horses  foot  is  made  for  the 
ifaoe  and  not  the  shoe  for  the  foot,  and  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  natural  conformation 
of  the  foot,  but  set  to  work  to  rasp,  pare  and 
ent  the  hoof  to  make  it  fit  the  shoe  which  they 
have  made. 

Frank  Forrester,  a  first  rate  authority  on 
everything  pertaining  to  the  management  of  the 
horse,  says,  that  the  horse  shoe  ^'should  have 
these  three  features :  1st.  It  should  be  for  ordi- 
nary work  rather  heavy,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  bent  by  contact  with  hard,  uneven  roads. 
2nd.  It  should  be  wide  in  the  web,  and  of  equal 
thickness  and  width  from  the  toe  to  the  heel, 
that  it  may  protect,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
sole,  without  altering  the  natural  position  of 
the  foot.  3d.  It  should  be  well  drawn  in  at  the 
heels,  that  it  may  rest  on  the  bars  and  extend 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  crust  on  the  out- 
Me,  and  reach  beyond  the  bar  nearly  to  the 
frog,  80  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  its 
pressing  on  fhe  "com  place"  or  angles  between 
the  bar  and  the  crust.  4th,  It  should  in  no  part 
extend  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the  crust,  lest 
it  strike  against  the  opposite  leg  when  the  horse 
is  travelling."  All  good  authorities  direct  that 
the  nails  should  not  be  driven  high  up  in  the 
crust,  and  tliat  they  should  be  lightly  driven 
before  they  are  clinched,  and  not  with  all  the 
power  the.sniith  can  command  with  his  hammer. 


Another  bad  practice  is  rasping  away  the  clinch- 
es over  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  foot.  It 
injures  the  natural  covering  which  is  given  as  a 
protection  against  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of 
the  foot,  and  makes  the  hoof  brittle  and  dry. 

Except  in  very  rare  cases,  the  frog  should 
never  be  cut  or  pared. 

A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horses 
foot,  which  can  be  easily  acquired  from  that  ad- 
mirable work,  ** Miles'  Manual,"  and  of  the 
time  and  mode  of  shoeing,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, will  add  considerably  to  the  comfort  of 
both  owners  and  animals. 


From  the  American  Stock  Journal. 

ON  FEEDINQ  HOBSES. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  at  the  out- 
set, that  but  a  limited  number  of  horse  owners 
in  providing  sustenance  for  the  animals  under 
their  charge,  take  into  consideration  the  efiects 
of  food  upon  the  system  or  the  connection  of 
the  manger  with  the  stomach,  and  the  subse- 
quent bearing  of  certain  modes  of  treatment 
upon  the  constitution.  The  system  of  feeding 
horses  is  diverse  and  complex  ;  no  set  formula 
can  be  laid  down,  for  with  the  various  qualities 
of  horses  it  must  vary,  and  the  various  circum- 
stances under  which  they  may  be  required  to  do 
their  work  have  also  a  controlling  influence. 
Generally  speaking,  all  horses  receive  too  much 
hay  and  not  a  proportionate  amount  of  grain, 
or  too  much  of  both.  Slow  working  horses  do 
not  require  so  much  nutriment  of  a  high  quality 
as  those  which  are  called  on  to  do  quick  work 
and  perform  long  distances  ;  but  as  a  rule,  all 
animals  which  have  to  do  hard  work,  and  much 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  so  kept  as  to  have 
hard  flesh,  and  tlioy  cannot  be  so  kept  unless 
they  are  fed  on  hard  grain.  The  faster  and  se- 
verer the  work  whicn  a  horse  is  expected  to 
perform,  the  sounder,  more  nutritious  and  more 
abundant  should  be  his  food.  His  oats  should 
be  increased  and  his  hay  diminished.  For  a 
gentleman's  road  horse,  in  regular  work  and 
expected  to  perform  considerable  distances  in 
good  time,  a  small  quantity  of  hay — sav  eight 
pounds  per  day — is  amply  sufiicient,  but  as 
much  oats  may  be  given  as  the  animal  will  eat. 
Dry  ha^  is  indisputably  injurious  to  the  wind ; 
for  ordmary  work  in  their  own  stables  the  quan- 
tity of   hay  may  be    increased  three  to   five 
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pounds,  and  the  allowance  of  grain  reduced  to 
twelve  quarts.  A  good  plan  is  to  give  a  good 
mash  of  stewed  bran  and  oats  once  a  week ;  this 
will  cool  the  blood,  give  a  kindly  alterative  to 
the  system,  keep  the  bowels  moderately  open 
and  please  the  appetite  of  the  animal.  The  use 
of  nitre  or  drugs  of  any  description  should  be 
studiously  avoided  and  only,  used  when  j)re8- 
eribed  as  medicine.  Many  more  horses  than 
one  would  imagine,  have  their  winds  broken 
by  being  worked  a uick  and  hard,  with  their  bel- 
lies distended  with  hay,  grain  and  water ;  are 
foundered  from  being  over  fed,  while  hot, 
exhausted,  and  in  a  state  of  qua^i  collapse ; 
are  exposed  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
colic,  etc.,  from  being  freely  watered  and  sub- 
lected  to  drafts  of  cold  air,  showers  of  rain,  or 
being  iryudiciously  bathed  or  washed  after  sharp 
work,  when  their  stomachs  are  empty  and  them  • 
selves  craving  a  good  dressing  and  a  warm 
mash. 

Horses  should  never  be  fed  within  an  hour 
before  being  put  to  work,  and  should  then  be 
worked  but  siowly  until  the  bowels  are  fully 
•vacuated.  Water  should  never  be  given  to 
them  in  large  quantities  before  being  put  to 
work,  and  not  at  all  on  their  coming  off  worlf, 
while  hot,  still  less  when  jaded  and  exhausted. 
It  should  be  supplied  them  often  and  in  abun- 
dance, not  so  much  in  large  draughts  at  a  time, 
which  improperly  distend  the  stomach,  as  in 
small  quantities  at  frequently  recurring  intervals. 
New  com  is  emphatically  dangerous  as  horse 
feed,  and  should  never  be  used  as  such  ;  being 
heating,  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  colic  and  even 
acute  inflammation.  Old  corn  may  be  allowa- 
ble, ^  but  should  only  be  given  sparingly  and 
cautiously,  in  the  ratio  of  two  quarts  where  you 
would  give  three  of  oats.  Moistening  both  hay 
and  oats  is  especially  beneficial  to  the  wind  and 
is  a  good  practice.  Horses  are  fond  of  salt,  and 
small  quantities  should  occasionally  be  mixed 
with  their  food. 


I\>r  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

EOTATION  OF  OEOPS. 

BY  DAVip   Z.  EVANS,   JR.,    CHESAPEAKE  CITY,  MD. 

A  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  as  essential  to 
systematic  farming,  as  systematic  arrangements 
are  essential  in  a  well  regulated  commercial 
business,  for  as  all  plants  do  not  draw  the  same 
particular  property  from  the  soil,  by  rotating 
the  crops  much  larger  crops,  and  better  returns 
can  be  had  from  the  same  piece  of  ground,  as 
thereby  the  soil  has  a  chance  to  rest,  and  re- 
cuperate its  energies  for  another  campaign, 
which  is  as  necessary  as  sleep  is  to  us,  but  all 
do  not  seem  to  see  this  in  the  light  it  ought  to 
be  seen,  but  will  still  continue  to  plant  or  sow 
the  same  kind  of  things  year  after  year,  and  al- 
though manures  areapplied,  yet  the  crops  will 
gradually  diminish.  I  know  of  some  who  call 
themselves  farmers,  who  raise  com  or  wheat  for 
three,  four,  or  even  five  years,  until  it  does  not 
pay  for  gathering,  when  it  is  turned  out  to  re- 


gain its  original  fertility  as  best  it  may,  for  three 
or  four  years,  when  it  is  again  cultivated,  and 
this  is  a  very  prolific  cause  of  the  poverty  of 
some  of  the  Southern  farms  ;  but  not  all  of  the 
land  South  is  thus  wom  down,  for  there  are 
vast  quantities  of  it  which  would  produce  more 
than  the  best  lands  in  some  sections  of  the 
North. 

The  rotation  adopted  by  some  of  our  best 
^mers  is  as  follows,  but  it  is  very  often  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  First, 
corn  is  planted  on  a  <dover  sod,  this  followed  by 
oats  or  rye,  and  this  again  by  wheat,  or  else 
substitute  potatoes  or  something  of  a  like  na- 
ture in  the  place  of  the  rye  or  oats  and  this  to 
be  followed  by  the  wheat,  and  seeded  down  to 
clover  and  timothy,  which  is  to  be  left  for  three 
or  four  years,  when  it  is  to  be  plowed  under  for 
com,  and  for  this  reason  the  land  has  a  chance 
to  produce  to  its  full  extent  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  crops  particularly,  but  to  the  net  returns-^ 
returns  it  would  not  give  if  successively  cropped 
with  the  same  crop  for  several  years. 

This  rotating  crops  is  just  as  essential  in  good 
market  gardening,  as  with  the  common  iarni 
crops,  if  not  more  so,  for  although  it  may  do  to 
plant  tomatoes,  onions,  and  a  few  others  in  the 
same  piece  of  ground,  for  two  or  three  years  in 
succession,  yet  should  we  plant  melons  and  a 
variety  of  other  vegetables,  three,  or  even  two 
years  in  the  same  piece  of  ground,  it  could  be 
truthfully  said  that  a  successive  planting  of 
almost  all  plants  in  the  same  soil  for  several 
years  is  an  undoubted  mal-practice,  as  those 
who  have  found  out  in  the  rather  hard  school  of 
experience  can  testify. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

THE  DESEETED  HOME. 

BY  SIDNEY  HERBERT. 

How  fully  the  author  of  this  poem — ^the  Rev. 
Orville  G.  Wheeler — realized  the  truth  of  tiie 
following  sentiments,  which  come  to  us  from 
another  source,  his  own  poetic  lines,  clearly 
show:  "Where  one  revisits  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  or  the  place  of  his  happy  abode,  in 
his  life's  spring  time,  pleasant  as  it  is  to  survey 
each  familiar  spot,  the  house,  the  garden,  the 
trees  planted  by  himself,  or  by  kindred  now 
sleeping  in  the  dust,  there  is  in  the  t^arm  grasp  of 
the  hand,  in  the  melting  of  the  eye,  in  the  kind 
salutation,  in  the  tender  solicitude  for  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  his  visit,  a  delight  thai  no 
mere  local  object  of  nature  or  art,  no  beautiful 
cottage,  or  shady  rill  or  quiet  grove  can  bestow." 
To  the  poet-preacher,  in  the  absence  of  the 
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loved  0B«s  of  other  dayi,  there  was  no  aCtrac* 
tHHi  in  the  old  homestead^  and  he  moiinifiill  jr 
took  hk  leave,  sadly  siagiDg,  at  he  went : 

"  Dear  old  deserted  home, 
Arewell,  I  cannot  kmger  staj^ 
Sinee  ail  I  loved  are  Ua  away. 

Oh.  let  me  longer  roam^ 
Nor  look  again,  with  throbbmg  brain, 

Upon  mis  spot  so  lonely  now : 

A  long  &reweU  I  sadly  bow.'' 

Hie  old  deserted  home  I 
Oh !  who  that  once  coald  fondly  clum, 
A  spot  with  that  endeariqg  name, 
Wherever  he  may  roam,* 
Bat  oft  will  torn, 
With  tears  that  bum, 
"Eh  eyes  to  that  familiar  place, 
Abcmdoned  now  by  all  his  race, 

0, 1  oan  see  th^n  weU, 
The  snow-white  honse,  with  dark  green  blinds, 
The  path  that  through  the  door-yard  winds, 
The  trees  where  shadows  fell, 
O'er  flowering  bush, 
Softening  the  blush 
Of  roses  bright,  that  mother^  s  care 
Had  planted,  kept  and  nourished  there. 

My  mother  loved  her  flowers, 
Tbsy  were  the  gentle  coanter^«urt 
Of  those  which  bloomed  witmn  her  heart 
0,  sweet  the  auiet  hours, 
She  snatcned  from  toil 
And  life's  turmoil. 
With  calm  communing  botn  did  bless. 
With  sweet  exchange  of  loveliness. 

f       *        »        *        «        «        « 

And  there  the  table  stood, 
Around  which  gathered  all  the  band 
Of  loved  ones — spread  by  mother's  hand. 
With  snch  delicious  food. 

As  only  she, 

It  seemed  to  me. 
Of  all  the  world  could  e'er  prepare, 
For  us  who  daily  feasted  there. 

While  here  my  bed  was  made. 
Between  whose  sheets  we  niehtly  crept, 
BroUier  and  I,  and  sweetly  slept. 
Out  prayers  devovrtlj  said. 
0,  sweet  the  bliss, 
Of  good-night  kiss  t 
That  she,  so  good,  so  tried,  so  meek, 
Our  motner  left  upon  our  cheek. 

*OBe  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
truth  of  this  sentiment,  so  tenderly  expressed, 
is  to  he  found  in  the  case  of  the  eminent  Lion- 
<ioB  banker,  Mr.  George  Peabody,  a  native  of 
Geoig^own,  Massachusetts,  whose  long  and 
Host  profitahle  residence  in  a  foreign  land  had 
not  aUenated  his  affections  from  the  home  of 
kis  childhood  or  tiie  graves  of  his  kindred.  In 
presenting  to  the  board  of  trustees  a  church 
vfaieh  he  had  erected  in  the  town  where  his 
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mother  was  bom,  he  said :  '^  It  was  here  that 
my  mother  was  bom^^-that  mother  whom,  when 
living,  I  fondly  loved,  and  whose  memory  I 
revere.  Amid  these  scenes,  though  now  changed 
by  the  lapse  of  nearljf  a  hundred  yearsj  she 
passed  her  childhood  and  her  youth,  and  there- 
fore these  scenes  must  ever  be  to  me  consecrated 
ground.  For  these  reasons  I  erect  here  yonder 
church,  which,  I  tnist,  may  for  many  genera- 
tions preserve  her  name  and  the  remembranoe 
of  her  virtues."  Oh,  how  insignificant  become 
all  his  princely  donations  to  the  Lpndon  poor, 
that  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the  world — and 
his  munificent  gifts  to  his  own  countrymen  of 
the  South,  when  compared  with  this  humble, 
but  sincere  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  mother 
long  ago  gathered  to  her  fathers,  erected  amid 
the  scenes  of  her  childhood  and  youth. 


STEAM  FLOWIia. 

The  "Brinly,"  the  "Watt,"  the  "Avery," 
and  the  "Collins'  "  plows  of  to-day  are  certain' 
ly  a  vast  improvement  on  the  "scooter,"  the 
"shovel,"  and  the  "bull  tongue"  of  old  times. 
The  former  are  as  superior  to  the  latter  as  the 
gorgeously  furnished  drawing-room  car  on  a 
lightning  express  train  is  superior  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  to  the  old  stage  coach  jolting  over  a 
"dirt  road"  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

But  while  we  readily  admit  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  we  regret  to  say  that  in  this 
very  matter  of  plowing  we  are  as  far  behind  our 
English  cousins  as  the  inen  who  stick  to  the 
"bull  tongue"  are  behind  those  who  use  the 
"Brinly."  In  Great  Britain,  we  have  seen  it 
stated,  there"are  now  in  constant  operation  over 
1,000  sets  of  steam-plowing  machinery,  while 
as  far  as  we  know  in  the  whole  United  States, 
there  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  steam- 
plows.  Indeed,  we  only  know  positively  of  two 
— one  in,  Louisiana  on  a  sugar  plantation,  and 
the  other  somewhere  in  Dlinois. 

We  claim  to  be  a  progressive  people,  we  are 
cert^ly  an  inventive  people,  and  yet,  in  the 
first  and  most  important  work  in  the  whole 
range  of  agricultural  operations  we  can  learn 
an  useful  lesson  from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  who 
cultivates  800,000  acres  every  year  by  steam 
machinery  made  in  England. 

A  first  rate  set  of  steam  plows,  at  a  current 
cost  of  $18  per  day,  can  break,  pulverize  and 
subsoil  from  16  to  20  acres,  stirring  the  earth  to 
a  deptii  of  from  16  to  18  inches,  doing  the  work 
of  80  horses  and  doing  it  vastly  better  than 
horse  power  and  manual  labor  could  possibly 
do  it,  because  the  land  is  not  trodden  and 
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packed  by  the  sole  of  the  plow  and  the 
horses  feet,  but  left  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  if  it  had  been  broken  up  with  a  q>ade 
to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  which  is  the  most  de- 
sirable condition  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
any  crop,  promoting  easy,  drainage,  admitting" 
warmth,  air  and  moisture,  and  afiPording  an  in- 
fallible preventive  of  the  evil  effects  of  drought. 

But  it  will  be  said,  ''we  cfuinot  use  a  steam- 
plow  upon  our  stumpy,  rocky  land.^'  That  is 
true.  But  why  should  our  land  be  either  stumpy 
or  rocky?  .Stumps  can  be  extracted  and  rocks 
removed,  and  though  we  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  expensive  process  ;  yet 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  gain  in  the  area  of  ara- 
ble land,  the  greater  facility  for  improved  cul- 
ture, and  the  increase  in  production,  will  in  two 
years  amply  repay  the  cost.  If  we  calculate  the 
cost  of  clearing  an  acre  of  land  ''in  the  old  way," 
that  is,  cutting  down  the  trees  and  rolling  and 
burning  the  logs,  and  then  add  the  amount  of 
annual  loss  &om  the  untillable  land  occupied 
by  the  hideous  stumps  until  they  rot  and  fall 
away,  and  compare  this  cost  with  Uiat  of  re- 
moving the  stumps  at  once,  and  giving  the 
whole  surface  to  good,  thorough  cultivation,  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  latter  mode  of  clear- 
ing is  not  the  cheaper  from  the  beginning. 

We  address  ourselves  of  course  to  those  who 
recognize  the  necessity  of  improved  cultivation 
of  our  soil  and  the  desirability  of  substituting 
machinery  and  a  minimum  of  skilled  manual 
labor  for  the  mule  and  negro  power  of  old  times. 

If  our  ground  is  left  encumbered  with  stumps 
and  rocks  we  must  not  only  deny  ourselves  the 
use  of  the  steam  plow,  but  we  are  also  deprived 
to  a  great  extent,  and  frequently  altogether,  of 
the  advantages  of  improved  turn  plows  «nd  the 
subsoilers.  If  we  cannot  get  rid  of  stumps  and 
rocks,  we  must  continue  to  scratch  along  with 
a  "twister,"  as  patented  by  Elisha. 

But  again,  it  will  be  said,  "a  set  of  steam- 
plowing  machinery  costs  $6000  or  $7000  and 
what  poor  Confederate  can  afford  such  an  outlay 
for  a  plow?" 

We  do  not  suppose  that  every  former  can  own 
a  steam  plow  "all  to  himself,"  nor  if  he  could, 
would  it  be  necessary  except  for  the  favored  few 
who  raise  their  1000  bags  every  year.  But  the 
planters  of  a  neighborhood  could  afford  by  com- 
bination to  purchase  one,  paying  for  it  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  arable  land,  and 
we  believe  that  the  sum  which  they  now  invest 
in  plow- mules,  com  and  fodder,  would  be  more 
than  enough  to  pay  their  share  of  the  pur- 
chase money. 


Take  the  case  of  a  large  planter  who  works 
50  mules  representing  a  money  value  of  $12,500 
— the  price  of  two  sets  of  steam-plow  machine- 
ry. No  50  mules  that  ever  were  foaled  will  pre- 
pare his  land  as  these  steam  plows  will  do  it,  nor 
can  they  do  it  in  double  the  time.  It  will  cost 
$4000  annually  to  feed  these  60  mules,  or  within 
a  fraction  of  $10  per  day.  Calculate  the  cost 
of  the  laborers  who  drive  the  mules — we  mean 
their  wages  while  plowing — and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  inferior  and  slower  process  costs  more 
than  the  thorough  and  rapid  mode  of  preparing 
the  land  and  cultivating  the  crop.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Lawrence,  of  Louisiana,  in  a  report  on  steam 
plowing  in  his  State  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost 
per  day  of  working  the  machinery  by  which  16 
acres  of  the  "toughest  and  most  sticky"  land,  are 
"broken,  stirred  and  torn  up  from  16  to  18  inches 
deep." 

Labor  of  4  men  and  1  boy $5.00 

Ubbls.  coal  at  65c 9.10 

Use  of  water,  cart  and  team 2.50 

Oil,  cotton- waste  and  packing 1.40 

Current  expenses  per  day 18.00 

He  describes  the  machinery  as  follows : 
"Two  14  horse-power  double  cjrlinder  trac- 
tion engines,  each  naving  self- moving  and  re- 
versing gear,  water  tanks,  steerage,  with  road 
wheels  22  inches  wide,  winding  drum  and  patent, 
selfacting  cooling  gear,  spuds,  tools  and  tool 
boxes,  with  800  yards  of  steel  wire  rope,  one 
six  furrow  balance  wheeled  plow  and  one  seven- 
tine  pulverizer  and  subsoiler  balanced  on 
wheels. 

"The  engines  are  driven  to  the  headlands 
where  they  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  field 
and  haul  those  great  balance  wheeled  cultivators 
or  plows  back  and  forth  at  a  speed  of  4  miles 
an  hour,  or  faster  than  a  man  can  walk. 

"The  engines,  plows  and  the  entire  steam- 
plowing  machinery  are  worked  and  managed 
with  the  greatest  facilitv,  going  over  bridges, 
and  ditches,  moving  and  turning  as  easily  and 
speedily  as  a  six -horse  team.  The  old  planta- 
tion hands  very  soon  learn  to  run  the  machines, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  are  entrusted  with  the 
entire  management,  being  divided  and  placed 
as  follows :  one  man  to  each  engine,  who  keeps 
the  machine  in  order,  does  his  own  firing, 
greasing,  etc  :  two  go  with  the  steam  plow,  one 
to  steer  and  one  to  aid  in  case  of  stumps  or 
obstructions,  and  one  boy,  with  a  cart  and  team 
hauls  the^  water  and  coals  for  both  en^nes. 
Each  engine  consumes  seven  barrels  of  coal  for 
a  day  of  10  hours." 

In  some  of  the  roughest  and  stiffest  lands  in 
England  the  steam  plow  is  almost  universally 
used,  it  being  the  practice  there  for  a  man  who 
owns  the  machinery  to  go  from  farm  to  farm  and 
do  the  plowing  for  12  shillings,  ($8)  per  acre, 
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jrai  tike  ^  men  who  own  tkre^ing  machines 
and  iiorse  powers  who  thresh  tiie  wheat  and  oats 
of  a  neighborhood  at  a  specified  rate  per  hushel. 

We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the  same  prac- 
tice win  obtain  throaghont  our  country,  when 
we  shall  have  our  land  * 'broken,  stirred  and 
torn  ap  from  15  to  18  inches  deep/*  and  when 
the  &ce  of  oar  fi^ds  will  not  be  disfigured  by 
stamps  and  rocks. 

Id  the  frontispiece  of  this  number  will  be 
foond  an  engraving  of  a  steam  plow  in  opera- 

tiOB. 


/W- 1&«  Somthem  Farm  and  Hom^, 

Isriring  ExbaoBted  Lands— Application  of 
Fsitiliien— Onltnre  of  Ootton  and  Oom— 
The  Besnlt  of  Manure  and  Good  OnltiTa- 
tiim. 

BT  8.   W.   BLOODWORTH,  ORIJFIS,    OA. 

ifr.  Editor: — ^I  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  the 
success  of  your  enterprise,  as  well  as  of  all 
others  of  like  character  whose  aim  and  object  it 
is  to  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  relief  of  the 
present  depressed  and  tax-ridden  Southern 
planters,  who  of  all  men  should  be  ^e  most  en- 
conraged  in  their  honorable  avocation,  as  upon 
tLe  iarming  interest  depends  the  success  of  all 
other  enterprises  amongst  us.  The  mechanic, 
the  merchant  and  the  banker  must  all  derive 
their  wealth  and  all  they  have  from  the  planters, 
hence  the  great  necessity  of  each  farmer  con- 
tribating  his  mite  of  experience  to  the  agricultu- 
lal  papers  which  are  mighty  engines  to  dissemi- 
nate the  knowledge  which  is  accessible  to  all 
the  farmers  in  this  broad  land  and  which  is 
printed  and  sent  forth  through  your  paper  at 
such  a  nominal  price  that  it  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  man  to  procure  it  and  the  important 
mformation  which  it  contains  can  be  obtained 
hy  the  planter  by  perusing  its  contents  in  his 
leisure  hours  at  noon  and  night,  which  give  each 
subscriber  the  benefit  of  the  various  experiments 
of  joar  contributors  in  tjie  way  of  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  Uieir  fieirms,  for  planting 
sod  cultivating  in  their  various  kinds  of  soil, 
the  low  as  well  uplands,  for  com  and  other 
cereals,  as  well  as  for  cotton — the  all  absorbing 
theme  of  the  day.  Having  made  some  progress 
io  experimenting  in  preparing  the  soil  as  well 
ss  feftilking  and  cultivating  it,  I  have  presumed 
to  offer  a  few  thoughts,  which  I  design  for  the 
benefit  of  those  especially  who  are  less  experi- 
enced in  the  farming  business  than  myself.  The 
first  idea  I  wish  to  impress  is,  the  all  important 
one  of  resuscitating  our  worn  out,  old  lands. 
I  say  all  importaat,  for  more  reasons  than  one, 


first,  a  large  portion  of  the  more  desirable  lands 
of  Georgia  have  been  cut  down  and  much  worn, 
and  now  that  we  cannot  control  labor  as  in  days 
of  yore,  to  clear  up  more  fresh  land,  it  is  our 
duty  and  interest  to  bend  our  energies,  with  the 
labor  at  our  control,  to  resuscitating  our  worn 
and  tired  lands.  This  can  be  done  at  compara- 
tively small  cost,  when  compared  to  the  benefit 
derived,  by  the  following  process : 

Turn  over  our  sedgegrass  fields  while  vege- 
tation is  green,  say  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
then  about  the  first  of  December  turn  them 
again  and  follow  the  turn  plow  furrow  with  a 
subsoiler.  In  this  way  you  have  your  land  pul- 
verized ten  inches  deep,  the  sod  being  turned 
while  the  vegetable  matted  on  it  was  green,  and 
the  green  matter  soon  decomposes  and  forms 
a  black  loam.  The  second  turning  still  aids  the 
decomposition.  By  March,  the  next  spring, 
the  land  will  be  in  an  exceedingly  soft,  mellow 
condition.  Then,  for  a  cotton  crop,  open  a 
deep  furrow  and  apply  whatever  fertilizers  you 
may  choose  in  the  furrow  and  bed  the  land  on 
it  at  least  three  weeks  before  planting,  and  be 
cautious  that  the  plowman  in  bedding  makes 
the  centre  of  his  bed  immediately  over  the  ma- 
nure. If  caution  is  not  used  in  bedding  the 
first  furrow  he  will  entirely  cover  the  manure 
and  the  second  furrow  will  make  tne  centre  of 
the  bed  say  five  inches  from  where  the  manure 
was  deposited  and  not  over  the  deep  furrow  in 
which  the  manure  was  placed,  hence  when  you 
open  the  centre  of  the  bed  to  plant  cotton  seed, 
your  seed  are  deposited  not  over  the  deep  broken 
furrow  and  manure,  as  it  should  be,  to  receive  • 
at  once  the  warmth  and  nutriment  designed  by 
placing  the  manure  there,  but  are  planted  on  a 
hard  bed  without  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
until  the  root  springs  out  and  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  In  this  way  the  complaint  frequently 
comes  op  that  ^^the  fertilizer  used  by  me  was  a 
failure."  Where  the  caution  above  naTnou  is 
observed,  the  seed  being  distributed  in  the  pro- 
per place,  they  germinate  much  earlier,  and  the 
plant  comes  up  and  grows  off  much  stronger. 
Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  early 
and  frequent  culture  of  the  cotton,  destroying 
the  weeds  and  grass  in  their  incipiency  so  that 
all  the  strength  of  whatever  fertilizer  used  will 
be  applied  to  the  cotton  plant.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  derive  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizer  in  its 
legitimate  channel  and  to  its  fullest  extent.  The 
growth  of  the  cotton  plant,  as  well  as  the  in- 
crease of  eariy  fruit  upon  the  plant,  can  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  early  and  frequent  culture. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  that  cotton  plowed  and  hoed 
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Are  times  in  sixty  days  will  yield  ten  per  cent 
more  than  if  it  had  only  been  worked  three  times 
m  the  same  nnmber  of  days.  So  much  for  the 
culture  of  cotton. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  of  my  experience 
in  the  culture  of  com  last  spring.  I  ditched  out 
some  branch  bottom  land  that  was  quite  wet, 
but  after  ditching  it  five  feet  deep,  I  thoroughly 
dried  the  land.  In  May  I  cleared  it  and  broke 
it  over  three  times  with  the  subsoil  plow,  and 
then  bedded  it  with  the  turn  plow,  and  planted 
it  in  the  water  furrow  and  cultivated  it  well.  It 
produced  fiftV  to  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the 
acre  without  manure.  A  portion  of  the  land, 
I  manured  as  follows : 

I  distributed  three  hundred  bushels  of  lot 
manure  to  the  acre,  in  the  water  farrow,  then 
bedded  on  that  one  furrow  each  side,  and 
then  planted  the  corn  in  drills  in  one  of  those 
farrows  and  dropped  the  corn  ten  inches  apart, 
my  rows  being  4&  inches  wide.  I  also  put  in 
150  pounds  of  Dickson's  Mixture  in  the  drill 
with  the  corn,  but  dropped  it  half  way  between 
^  hills  and  covered  with  the  hoe.  I  cultivated 
it  well.  When  the  corn  was  about  four  feet 
high  a  drought  set  in.  I  threw  dams  across  the 
branches  and  backed  the  water  in  the  ditches  so 
as  to  irrigate  the  land  thoroughly  and  kept  the 
subsoil  irrigated,  until  the  corn  was  fully  ma- 
tured. The  result  was  the  astonishing  yield  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  seven  and  one  seventh 
hushels  of  com  to  one  acre.  After  paying  all 
expenses  in  preparing  the  land  for  planting,  cul- 
tivating, manuring,  gathering  and  harvesting 
*the  crop,  the  one  acre  netted  me  one  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  doUars  and  seventy  one  cents, 
I  communicate  those  facts  and  figures  to  en- 
courage others  to  adopt  the  improved  plan  of 
&rming — ^figuratively  speaking,  to  change  the 
old  plan  of  planting  ten  thousand  to  make  five 
hundred,  to  planting  five  hundred  to  make  ten 
thousand. 

It  requires  less  labor  and  less  outlay  to  do  so 
than  to  follow  the  old  plan  of  farming.  Say 
you  expend  the  value  of  one  mule  for  fertilizers 
and  apply  that  fertilizer  to  the  land  cultivated 
by  one  hand  and  one  mule,  it  will  make  more 
produce  than  two  hands  and  two  mules  would 
make  on  ordinary  land  without  the  benefit  of 
the  fertilizer.  Hence  the  expense  of  the  feed 
of  one  mule  and  the  expense  of  one  hand  to 
plow  the  mule  is  dispensed  with,  while  the  yield 
of  the  land  thus  manured  on  halt  the  amount 
of  land  the  two  hands  could  have  cultivated, 
will  be  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quantity  and 
better  in  quality.    Lands  properiy  plowed  and 


well  manured  and  cultivated,  will  make  as  much 
on  one  acre  as  three  acres  will  without  manure, 
and  the  ordinary  culture. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  extended  this  article  much 
longer  than  I  contemplated.  I  plead  in  extenua- 
tion for  doing  so,  my  great  desire  for  the  im- 
provement in  agriculture  indicated  in  the  article. 
Trusting  at  least  that  soma  one  may  be  benefitted 
by  it,  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  with  sen- 
timents of  high  esteem. 


PAEM  CAPITAL. 

In  an  address  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fram-  - 
lingham  (Eng^nd)  Fanners'  Club,  near  .the  close 
of  1869,  Mr.  Mechi,  alluding  to  the  great  changes 
brought  about  through  the  facilities  ajBTorded  Dy 
science,  said  that  it  was  too  much  the  custom  to 
dwell  on  the  advance  which  agriculture  has 
made,  rather  than  the  actual  defects  of  its  present 
practice.  He  thought  that  attention  was  imper- 
atively demanded  toward  increasing  the  food 
and  employment  of  the  people  by  a  profitable 
and  enlai^ed  investment  of  capital.  He  con- 
siders most  farms  too  laige  by  more  than  one- 
half  for  the  working  capit^  employed,  but  does 
not  object  to  large  farms  if  the  working  capital 
is  sufficient,  say  £20  per  acre. 

As  an  instance  of  what  should  be  accomplished 
with  proper  means,  Mr.  Mechi  cites  his  own 
"small"  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
— all  arable  land  with  the  exception  of  fourteen 
acres  of  permanent  pasture.  He  purchased  hit 
land  in  comparativ^y  poor  condition,  in  1841, 
at  a  cost  of  £23  per  acre.  He  invested  nearly 
the  same  amount  in  drainage,  roads,  buildings, 
clearances  and  machinery.  So  that  in  his  ex- 
hibit as  tenant-farmer,  he  charges  himself  with 
an  annual  rent  of  £2  per  acre.  His  capital  at 
tenant,  December  81,. 186S,  averaged  per  acre, 
is  stated  thus:  Live  stock,  £6  10*.;  farm  houses, 
£1  la. ;  tillage,  manure,  etc.,  £8  16a.  Qd, ;  im- 
plements and  machinery,  £2  lOs. ;  hay,  com, 
etc.,  unsold.  £2  5a.  Total  per  acre,  £16  Is,  6d. 
The  items  tor  live  stock  and  tillage  may  seem 
large,  but  the  considerable  amount  invested  in 
live  stock,  fed  mostly  on  purchased  food,  is  the 
key  to  his  large  and  frequent  crops  and  net 
profit;  the  laige  item  of  tillage,  etc.,  arising 
from  dee|>  cultivation,  and  much  larger  applica- 
tions of  rich  oil-cake  and  com  manure  lian  are 
generally  administered.*  These  methods  of  out- 
lay account  for  his  production  of  forty  tons  of 
mangold  per  acre  in  1869,  and  for  his  f^aoit 
production  of  forty-eight  to  sixty-four  bushels  of 
wheat.  Although  the  season  of  1869  was  not  a 
good  one,  his  best  two  fields  of  white  wheat  pro- 
duced forty-eight  bushels  per  acre. 

His  statement  shows  a  capital  of  about  £7,800 
invested  in  the  farm,  for  which  he  charges  a 
landlord* 8  rental  of  £2  per  acre,  or  nearly  four 
and  a  half  per  cent.  He  employs  also  a  tenant's 
capital  of  £2,720,  from  whicn  he  obtains  a  prcdSt 
of  more  than  £260,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent.  In 
a  series  of  years  this  profit  ranges  from  eight  to 
fifteen  per  cent. 

But  as  more  outlav  for  live  stock  and  pur- 
chased food  is  needed  to  maintain  natuially 
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poor  soib  in  tke  AmanA  oonditioii  of  ferity 
tinn  is  required  ob  rieker  ksds,  Us  experience 
kas  oonyiiK^  him  that  on  guch  land  as  nis  own, 
he  oonld  do  much  belter  with  a  capital  of  £20 
to  £25  per  acre.  Many  ftrmers  in  Norfolk  and 
LuKofaishire  employ  a  cajHtal  of  £20  to  £30  per 
aere  •dvantageonsiy. 

In  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  Mr. 
Mechicoatinaes: 

"To  &rm  to  the  ereatest  advantage,  the  soil 
aid  sabsoH.  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  should 
be  well  manured  ;  now  we  only  manure  the  top 
fire  or  six  inches.  Oar  root  and  green  croos 
caa  aerer  be  over-mannred,  for  they  feed  in  the 
de^  subsoil,  when  in  a  fit  condition.  Market 
gardeners  understand  tliiswell;  and  around  the 
metn^lis  they  easily  rrow  seventy  tons  of  man- 
golds  per  acre,  and  other  cropa  in  proportion." 
These  are  hk  views  upon  the  eeonoaiical  res- 
toratioa  of  land. 

"Poor  land  may  be  alaK>6t  immediately  made 
iMle  by  heavily  folding  with  sheep,  consuming 
£10  or  £15  wortli  per  acre  of  oil-cake,  corn,  hay, 
roots,  etc.,  not  the  produce  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  sheep  are  placed ,  supposing  that 
there  should  be  a  loss  even  of  £8  to  £5  per 
acre,  great  will  be  the  after  eain.  This  system 
leqoires  capital ;  but  where  &ere  is  capital  it  is 
&r  cheaper  than  guano  or  other  materials. 
Whoe  my  forty  tons  of  mangolds  per  acre  grew 
tfiit  year,  the  land  was  aatumn-manured  with 
ihed  manure,  at  the  rate  of  £20  worth  of  oil- 
eake,  etc.,  consamed  for  every  acre  manured, 
sad  some  guano  in  addition.  This  is  what  I 
eall  capita]  fiu-oiing,  as  well  as  farming  with 
c^taL  It  is  the  true  way  to  make  land  pay.'^ 
On  the  46,000,000  acres,  round  numbers, 
MiOable  for  cultivation  in  the  kingdom,  Mr. 
Mechi  estimates  thei^  land-owner's  capital  to 
arerage  £88  per  acre,  with  an  annual  rent  of 
2Ss.;  while  the  tenant-farmer* s  capital  can 
hardly  reach  an  average  of  £5  per  acre,  calcu- 
kted  on  this  entire  available  area.  The  gross 
■alable  yearly  product  he  estimates  to  average, 
OR  a  liberal  calculation,  less  than  £4  per  acre, 
beiBg  a  total  agrfcultural  product  of  £182,000,- 
•00  to  a  population  of  82,000,000,  or  less  than 
£6per  individual  inhabitant. 

He  r^^rds  it  as  a  disgrace  to  Great  Britain, 
that  while  80,000,000  bushels  of  foreiffti  wheat 
tre  required  annually,  about  one- half,  or  22,- 
000,000  acres  of  the  available  acreage  remains 
ia  nrimitive  pastara^,  producing  a  minimum 
of  food,  and  employing  a  minimum  of  labor 
probably  not  more  than  40«.  to  509.  worth  of 
rood  per  acre,  while  their  latent  capacity  is  in- 
seated  by  the  fket  that  his  own  naturally  poor 
•^  he  has  freqpently  reatized  £16  to  £26  per 
•CTe  ia  grain  ana  straw. — AgrieuUural  Beport, 
Jomkxry^  1870. 

Do  Pios  Pat  ?— A  correspondent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Agriculturist.  In  N.  J.  writes :  "I  have  just 
footed  up.tbe  proceeds  of  one  brood  sow,  kept 
dartoe  the  past  year,  and  find  I  have  received  $400.- 
hL,  and  have  the  bow  still  on  hand.  Tlie  pUrs  were 
kept  and  fed  io  an  ordinary  manner  during  the 
nunoier  on  milk,  and  aside  from  the  poor  eom, 
not  more  than  100  bushels  of  ears  of  frood  com 
vere  fed.**  The  pigs  were  sold  at  from  6  to  11 
wmtbaold. 


From  the  AgricnKural  Report,  January. 
OOTTOBf  AS  A  SUEPLTIS  OEOP. 

The  folly  of  planting  all  cotton,  and  buying 
all  hxm  supplies,  was  exhibited  on  an  extensive 
scale  before  the  war,  and  has  been  abundantly 
exemplified  since:  1.  It  is  a  precarious  de- 
pendence ;  it  is  carrying  an  entire  stock  of  very 
fragile  eggs  in  one  basket  over  exceedii%ly 
rugged  roads.  2.  It  involves  heavy  expenses 
for  transportation  and  commission  on  bulky  sup- 
plies for  men  and  animals  of  the  farm.  8.  It 
prevents  the  adoption  of  any  system  of  rotation 
and  the  most  economic  means  of  fertilization. 
It  is  a  folly  that  in  1866  and  1867  plunged  thou- 
sands of  struggling  planters  into  utter  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  wisdom  of  the  opposite  course  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  representative  of  a  very  large  class, 
who  found  themselves  at  **the  surrender"  with- 
out money  or  a  business,  or  the  means  of  livins 
— in  this  case  a  man  with  a  large  family  of  small 
children,  Calvin  C.  Jones,  of  Weturapka,  Ala- 
bama: 

I  will  now  give  you  the  history  of  my  pro- 
ceedings from  the  surrender  to  the  present  time. 
At  the  surrender  I  had  ninety  dollars  in  hard 
money.  There  were  ten  of  us  in  family,  mjrself, 
wife,  and  eight  children.  I  had  no  provisions, 
but  had  two  horses  and  one  hundrea  and  sixty 
six  acres  of  poor  pine  land — plantation  gone 
down.  I  went  to  work  for  what  we  could  eat, 
as  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  try  to  make  a 
crop.  The  1st  of  January,  18«6,  I  went  to  work 
to  make  a  crop.  I  took  my  hard  money  and 
bought  provisions  with  it,  and  planted  all  my 
land,  about  fifty  acres,  in  com  and  pease.  My 
neighbors  wanted  to  know  why  I  did  not  plant 
cotton ;  they  said  they  could  raise  cotton  enough 
on  one  acre  to  buy  as  much  as  would  grow  on 
five.  I  told  them  that  the  first  thing  with  me 
was  something  to  eat,  and  then  I  would  raise 
some  cotton.  It  proved  to  be  a  bad  crop  year, 
but  I  raised  corn  and  pease  enough  to  make  my 
meat  and  to  do  me  for  the  year  1867.  I  then 
planted  about  half  my  land  in  cotton  and  the 
oalance  in  com  and  pease.  I  made  five  bales 
of  cotton,  and  com  and  pease  and  meat  enough 
to  do  me  for  the  year  1868.  I  then  sold  my 
poor  land  for  $600,  in  three  payments,  and 
nought  a  plantation  on  the  Coosa  River,  ten 
miles  above  Wetumpka,  for  which  I  promised 
$2,000  in  two  payments.  I  and  my  children 
|rent  to  work  ;  myself,  and  one  son  big  enough 
to  plow,  and  four  small  ones  not  large  enough 
to  plow  were  my  force.  We  made  400  bushels 
of  com,  and  $1,400  worth  of  cotton.  I  had 
com,  pease  and  meat  to  do  me  for  the  year  1869. 
My  eldest  son  quit  me  and  went  to  work  for 
himself.  I  had  one  above  eleven  years  of  age 
and  put  him  to  the  plow,  and  we  have  this  year 
made  11 J  bales  of  cotton,  800  bushels  of  com, 
800  bushels  of  oats,  56  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
some  potatoes,  and  1,600  pounds  of  pork.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  I  have  lost  four  head  of 
horses ;  still  I  have  not  bonded  any  cotton. 
My  neighbors  that  went  to  making  cotton  to  buy 
corn  and  meat  with  are  still  at  it,  and  they  are 
just  one  year  behind.    They  have  to  sell  their 
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cotton  before  they  make  it  at  ten  or  twelve 
cents  per  pound,  in  order  to  buy  meat  and  bread,- 
and  just  as  long  as  men  pursue  that  course  they 
will  always  be  behind.  I  have  not  worked  any 
freedmen  at  all,  and  I  think  I  came  out  best, 
for  those  who  do  work  them  in  this  neighbor 
hood  generally  come  out  losers,  widi  difficulties 
and  lawsuits.  During  the  five  years  since  the 
sfrrender  I  have  not  used  any  manures,  as  mv 
means  have  been  limited.  If  everybody,  both 
white  and  black,  would  go  to  raising  their  own 
corn  and  meat  at  home  we  would  be  a  happy 
.  people. 


Drainage. 

By  deep  and  thorough  drainage,  the  land  is 
converted  into  a  sieve.  The  rain-water  falls 
upon  the  earth  freighted  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
and  ammonia.  It  is  robbed  of  the  valuable  es- 
sence in  its  passage,  and  dismissed  from  your 
deep  drains  pure.  More  than  this,  every  drop 
of  water  exerts  a  cleaving  force  on  the  land.  It 
splits  the  ground  into  fragments,  and  thus  forms 
a  fine  and  friable  tilth.  Besides,  wherever  water 
goes  air  can  follow,  and  the  passage  of  water 
and  presence  of  air  bring  the  heat  of  tl^e  sun 
with  them,  and  thus  thorough  drainage  quickens 
the  earth  with  warmth  and  enriches  it  with  gases 
at  the  same  time.  Then  why  should  these  soil- 
forming  processes  be  arrested  at  a  depth  of  6  or 
8  inches  from  the  surface  ?  To  look  into  the 
bottom  of  your  furrows,  one  would  suppose  that 
you  farmers  were  all  devoted  worshippers  of 
the  god  Pan— not,  indeed,  the  poetical  aeity  of 
the  shepherds,  but  that  most  impenetrable  crust 
which  IB  found  at  the  bottom  of  vour  fields. 
Years  ago,  gardeners  sent  their  sharp  spades 
throYigh  this  barrier,  and  thus  increasea  the 
depth  and  productive  power  of  the  earth.  Other 
conditions  of  climate  and  Quality  being  the  same, 
the  productive  power  of  tne  soil  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  its  mass.  There  is  not  one  of  you  that 
does  not  want  more  land  for  yourselves  or  your 
sons.  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  it  without  any 
increase  of  rent  of  taxes — go  deeper  down  for 
it.  Steam  has  familiarized  us  with  the  term, 
horse- power.  Now  I  wish  to  apply  a  similar 
mode  of  reckoning  to  the  land.  Its  power  of 
production  can  be  measured  by  its  depth  in 
inches.  By  examining  your  tilths,  we  can  tell 
whether  your  farm  is  a  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  IG, 
or  18  incn  farm.  Every  inch  you  add  to  vour 
depth,  you  gain  100  tons  per  acre  of  working 
force.  By  making  this  deep  tilth,  such  results 
as  Mr.  Mechi  has  brought  before  us,  may  readil^ 
be  reached  and  the  average  produce  or  the  na- 
tion be  raised  from  8Z.  or  4Z.  to  20^  per  acre. — 
Gardener -8  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette, 
{London.) 

Feed  the  Fruit  Jrees. — It  must  be  appa- 
rent to  every  reflecting  person  that  the  matenal 
round  about  a  fruit  tree,  which  renders  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit  of  any 
kind,  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  exhaust- 
ed after  a  vine,  bush  or  tree  has  produced  abun- 
dant crops  for  several  successive  seasons.  For 
example :  A  large  pear  tree  or  apple  tree  will 
frequently  yield  from  ten  to  sixteen  bushels  of 


fruit  annually.  Many  trees  have  prodaeed  more 
Uian  twice  these  quantities  at  one  crop. 

A  few  seasons,  tlie  material  that  the  roots 
must  be  supplied  with,  in  order  to  develop  fruit, 
will  be  more  or  less  exhausted.  For  this  reason 
fruit  begins  to  fall ;  and  the  fiuilare  is  often  at- 
tributed to  an  east  wind,  or  some  mysterioos 
atmospheric  influence,  when  in  reality,  the  sole 
cause  is  starvation,  arising  from  an  impoverished 
soil. 

The  remedy  is  to  feed  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  with  lime,  wood  ashes,  gypsum,  chip 
dirt,  bones,  fishes,  and  anything  that  will  reno- 
vate an  impoverished  soiL  It  is  evident  that 
fruit  trees  cannot  produce  fine  fruit  out  of  noth- 
ing, or  out  of  such  material  as  may  be  desirable 
for  o:  her  purposes. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Linseed  Oil-Cake,  Oil- Cake,  Oil-Meal.— 
The  seed  of  Flax,  called  linseed,  is  valuable  ibr 
the  oil  expressed  from  it,  and  which  ibrms  the 
basis  of  our  best  common  paints.  Va.st  ouan- 
tities  are  annually  consumed,  the  seed  oeing 
partly  derived  from  this  country,  but  chiefly 
from  the  Elast  Indies.  The  seed  is  ground,  then 
heated,  and  subjected  to  enormous  pressure, 
which  frees  it  from  its  oil,  and  leaves  it  in  hard, 
rough  cakes,  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  is  the  linseed  oil-cake,  or  oU- 
cake  of  commerce,  and  most  of  that  made  in 
this  country  is  8hip{>ed  to  England.  It  is  qf 
high  nutritive  value,  and  the  manure  of  animals 
fed  upon  it  is  very  rich.  It  is  laxative  in  its 
action  upon  the  bowels,  if  used  in  large  quanti- 
ties, yet  may  be  fed  freely  without  fear  of  put- 
ting sheep  or  cattle  off  their  feed ;  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  well  to  mix  it  with  the  feed  of  both 
cattle  and  sheep.  For  horses,  nothing  is  supe- 
rior to  it  as  an  alterative  diet,  if  fed  in  small 
quantities,  say  a  pint  three  times  a  day.     It 

fives  a  smooth  coat,  and  loosens  the  bowels, 
ed  to  beeves,  it  should  be  mixed  with  Indian 
meal  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  oil-meal  to 
two  parts  Indian  meal.  Fed  to  sheep,  the  cake 
is  usually  broken  up  into  a  coarse  powder,  no 
lumps  being  l^rser  than  the  end  of  one's  finger. 
The  secretion  of  milk  is  greatly  promoted  by  it, 
and  if  not  fed  in  too  large  quantities,  no  foreign 
flavor  oroilinessis  imparted  to  the  milk.  It 
should  always  be  fed  with  bran,  corn-meal,  or 
some  other  provender,  about  in  the  proportiooe 
above  named.  Its  nutritive  value,  compared  to 
maize,  is  as  28  to  10,  as  shown  by  analysis.-^ 
American  Agrictdturist, 

Cheap  axd  Durable  Fbxce. — ^In  June  last  a 
patent  was  obtaineMi  for  a  style  of  fence  thai 
promises  to  become  very  popular,  especially 
where  posts  or  lumber  are  scarce  or  dear.  It  is 
constructed  by  putting  down  durable  posts  twea- 
tv  or  thirty  feet  apart ;  boring  one  hole  throueh 
them  about  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  stret<m- 
ing  two  strong  wires  through  them ;  fastening 
them  in  the  first  post,  but  allowing  them  to  yi^d 
in  the  second,  until  -die  bpace  between  the  i>osts 
is  filled  with  pickets,  stooa  up  between  the  wirest 
the  wires  being  crossed  between  each  picket  to 
hold  them  to  their  places.  The  wires  are  tben 
tightened,  and  fastened  by  a  pin  driven  in  the 
hole.    The  bottom  ends  of  the  pickets,  a^^er 
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being  inserted  into  bofline  fiitch,  are  set  in  a 
shallow  trenck  immediately  under  the  wires. 
Hie  pickets  maj  be  split  or  sawed,  and  of  any 
beigfat  No  nails  being  required,  and  only  one- 
fourth  the  usual  number  df  poets,  the  saving  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  wire. 

When  to  nse  Lime  and  Plaster. 

Gen.  Pierce,  of  Akron,  a  successful  cultiva- 
tor, contributes  the  following  suggestions  on  this 
subject : 

1  be  value  of  lime  or  plaster,  as  a  manure, 
depends  upon  the  component  parts  of  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  applied.  >A11  land  has  mere  or 
less  sulphuric  acid  in  it,  caused  by  the  decom- 
position of  iron  pyHtes.  The  presence  of  this 
acid  may  generally  be  known  by  the  appearance 
of  the  soil,  and  particularly  of  the  stones.  If 
there  is  any  iron  rust,  or  ovide  of  iron^  in 
the  soil,  or  m  the  stones,  or  6n  the  top  of  the 
water  that  filtrates  through  the  soil,  or  if  the 
water  is  Aard,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  sul- 
phnric  acid. 

If  land  on  which  grass  seed  is  sown  i«  ^'slow 
to  catch"  or  sod  over,  or  catches  in  patches,  it 
indicates  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

If  the  roots  of  clover  and  herds-grass  in  the 
spring  stand  two  or  three  inches  out  of  the 
ground,  and  in  detached  parcels,  with  bare 
ground  between,  it  is  the  work  of  sulphuric 
sdd.  On  sueh  land  plaster  is  a  positive  injury. 
K  clover  and  tame  grasses  die  out,  and  are 
succeeded  by  wirt-gras9,  sorrel  or  sour  dock,  it 
is  caused  by  sulphuric  acid.  Put  on  lime  and 
keep  off  plaster. 

The  reason  why  plaster  should  not  be  used 
on  land  charged  with  sulphuric  acid  is,  that 
plaster  is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphur,  and 
applving  that  is  adding  more  of  that  with  which 
the  land  is  already  overcharged.  On  such  land 
apply  lime,  which  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  forma  plaster.  The  lime  thus  neutralizes 
the  ^«^;  and  the  acid  thus  neutralizes  the  lime, 
and  forms  a  compound  nutriment  for  vegetation. 
The  reason  why  the  ground  appears  so  hard 
where  the  earth  is  charged  with  sulphuric  acid 
is,  that  the  old  stubble  has  been  eaten  up  by  the 
add. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  plaster  applied  to  land 
not  overcharged  with  that  substance,  decomposes 
vegetation,  and  fits  it  for  nourishing  the  nving 
phmts.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  the  acid. 
It  eats  vp  the  vegetation,  both  dead  and  living. 
Hub  is  tae  reason  why  soils  overcharged  with 
add  are  always  deficient  in  vegetable  matter. 
And  soils  free  from  it,  have  an  excess  of  vege- 
table matter  in  a  decomposed  state. 

The  presence  of  this  acid  is  the  cause  of  sor- 
rel and  sour  dock  and  sour  grass.  The  land  is 
literally  sour,  and  Nature  is  trying  to  throw  it 
fitwn  her  stomach,  through  these  excrescences. 
The  rule,  then,  is,  if  your  land  has  too  much 
n^huric  acid,  or  is  sour^  give  it  a  good  coat  of 
lune  j  If  destitute  of  acid,  apply  plaster. 


UsR  OF  iMMm  nr  AoRicfTLiusB— The  action 
of  lime  is  two-fold  :  First,  physical,  and  second, 
chemical.  As  a  mechanical  agent  it  opens  stiff 
cla^^s,  rendering  them  friable,  mellow,  and  more 
easily  worked;  chemically,  it  acts  upon  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  and  sets  from  those 
stores  of  valuable  substances  which,  without 
the  action  of  this  agent,  must  have  remained 
inert  and  useless.  It  also  enters  directly  into 
the  composition  of  plants,  and  in  many  varieties 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  their 
inorganic  constituents.  It  neutralizes  certain 
acids  which  are  often  present  in  soils,  rendering 
thera  useful  to  vegetation  instead  of  Ijeing  posi- 
tively injurious,  which  they  are  in  their  original 
state.  The  existence  of  water  in  the  soil,  how- 
ever, affects  the  action  of  lime  very  considera- 
bly. If  the  land  is  wet  and  undrained,  lime 
will  not  exert  the  same  influence  which  it  would 
do  in  the  case  of  thoroughly  drained  land.  A 
greater  quantity  of  lime  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  effect,  and  thus  the  neglect  of  thorough 
drainage  entails  a  considerably  greater  expen- 
diture in  liming  than  would  have  been  nec- 
essarv,  if  the  land  was  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially dry. — Cameron's  Chemisti-y  of  AgH- 
culture. 


8hkp  that  are  not  more  than  six  years  old  wUl 
cut  so  closely  with  their  teeth  that  kernels  of  grain 
tm  always  be  thoroughly  masticated.  For  this 
reason  It  wHI  not  pay  to  gtiiid  grate  for  sheep. 


Development  of  Cereals. — Mr.  F,  F.  Hal- 
lett  read  before  the  British  Association  a  paper 
*'0n  the  Law  of  the  Development  of  Cereals.'' 
From  continued  observations  and  experiments, 
extending  over  nearly  twentv  years,  Mr.  Hallett 
said  he  had  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : 
1.  Every  fully  developed  plant,  whether  of 
wheat,  oats  or  barley,  presents  an  ear  superior 
in  productive  power  to  any  of  the  rest  on  that 
plant.  2.  Every  such  plant  contains  one  grain 
which,  upon  Iriiu,  proves  more  productive  than 
any  other.  ^  8.  The  best  grain  in  a  given  plant 
is  found  in  its  best  ear.  4.  The  superior  vigor 
of  this  grain  is  transmissible  in  different  degrees 
to  its  progeny.  5.  By  repeated  careful  selec- 
tion the  superioritv  is  accumulated.  6.  The 
improvement,  which  is  at  first  rapid,  gradually, 
aflera  long  series  of  vears,  is  diminished  in 
amount,  and  eventuailpr  so  far  arrested  that, 
practically  speaking  a  limit  to  improvement  in 
the  desired  quality  is  reached.  7.  By  still  con- 
tinuing to  select,  the  improvement  is  maintained 
and  practically  a  fixed  type  of  the  result. 

Thomas  J.  Edok,  In  the  Practical  Farmer,  says 
be  had  found  that  tlvc  bushels  of  whole  com,  fed 
raw,  made  but  forty  seven  and  three-quarter  pounds 
of  pork ;  that  five  bushels,  It^s  the  toll  for  grind- 
ing, fed  mixed  with  cold  water,  made  but  fifty-four 
and  a  half  pounds ;  but  that  the  same  quantity  of 
moil,  well  boiled  and  tlien  fed  cold,  made  cigbtv* 
three  and  three  quarter  pounds.  He  says  merely 
scalding  the  meal  with  boiling  water  falls  to  de- 
velop all  the  nutriment;  and  that  he  ''fastens  down 
the  lid  of  his  1  arrel  until  the  pressure  of  steam 
gets  into  it,  us  high  as  five  pounds  to  the  inch  in 
the  barrel  and  steamer."  As  friend  Edge  is  a  very 
paiiistukinir  Quaker  fanner,  his  cxpcriuient^  may 
be  implicitly  relied  on  a*  correct. 

The  Onion  originated  In  Egypt. 
Tobacco  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 
The  nettle  is  a  native  of  Enrope. 
The  cltjron  is  a  nattve  of  Greece. 
The  i^ne  la  a  aatlve  of  America. 
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Keeping  Faxm  Aooo«^. 

How  much  has  been  written  on  the  sabiect, 
and  how  important  in  order  to  know  anything 
of  actual  results  j  and  yetj  how  few  amone  afl 
the  mass  of  farmers  ever  think  of  doing  it  j  now 
very  few  know  any  thing  near  what  any  crop  or 
animal  they  raise  costs  them,  or  seem  to  care 
either.  They  mostly  do  as  they  see  their  neigh- 
bors doing  around  them,  with  very  little  method 
or  calculation,  and  leave  the  results  to  accident. 
Ask  a  farmer  how  much  ^rain  he  has  of  any  par- 
ticular kind,  and  he  will  most  usually  tell  you 
that  he  does  not  know  exactly,  but  allows  or 
guesses  there  was  about  so  much,  as  near  as  he 
can  remember ;  cannot  tell  exactly,  because  he 
kept  the  tally  upon  the  threshing  machine,  and 
forgot  to  take  it  off  on  his  book  before  the  ma- 
chine lefl.  Much  less  can  he  tell  you  what  his 
whole  year's  crop  amounts  to,  or  what  his  whole 
expenses  have  been.  Of  course,  we  do  not  say 
that  all  farmers  are  so,  because  we  know  there 
is  occasionally  a  systematic  business  man  among 
farmers,  as  well  as  in  other  lines  of  business  j 
but  I  take  it  they  are  on  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule. 

Now  this  ought  not  to  be  so  -,  as  a  careful 
knowledge  of  results  is  just  as  important  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  or 
a  railway  company.  Railway  companies  keep 
their  accounts  so  accurately  that  they  know  to  a 
cent  exactly  how  much  each  locomotive  and  car 
costs  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  how  much  to  run 
it — how  much  everything  about  them  costs  f^om 
.month  to  mdnth  and  year  to  year — not  merely 
for  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  detect 
all  waste  of  time  or  material,  or  mismanage- 
ment of  whatever  nature. 

Is  not  this  kind  of  information  jdst  as  impor- 
tant to  the  farmer  ?  I  think  so,  and  I  speak  of 
it  more  particularly  now  because  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  when  all  such  matters  most 
properly  commence.  A  blank  book  of  the  cost 
of  a  few  cents  will  do  for  years.  And  now, 
brother  farmer,  such  of  you  as  desire  to  know 
what  you  are  doing,  let  me  persuade  you  into  an 
effort  to  keep  farm  accounts,  for  one  year,  at 
least,  and  see  how  you  like  it.  Perhaps  some 
State  or  county  agricultural  society,  now  they 
are  rather  givmg  up  horse  and  girl  racing  at 
their  fairs,  will  take  into  their  heads  to  offer  a 
few  dollars  premium  for  the  best  set  of  farm 
books  J  who  knows  what  may  happen  in  this 
progressive  age  ?  Try  it,  friends,  and  compete 
for  these  premiums,  if  offered  ;  and  if  I  happen 
to  be  appointed  on  any  of  the  committees,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  help  you  all  get  premiums — of 
course  I  will. 


A  Mile.— The  following  exhibit  of  the  numbers  of 
yards  contained  In  a  mllcTn  different  countries,  wlU 
often  prove  a  matter  of  useful  reference  to  readers: 

Mile  in  England  or  America,  1,760  yards. 

Mile  Id  Ru:'8ia,  1,100  yards. 

Mile  in  ItHly,  1,407  yards. 

Mile  in  Scotland  and  Irelaod  d,200  yards. 

Mile  In  Poland,  4.400  yards. 

Mile  in  Spain,  SjO'iS  yards 

Mile  m  Germany,  6.866  yards. 

Mile  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  7,288  yards. 

Mile  in  Hungary  8,800  yard*. 

League  in  £ugknd  and  Am«riM5|280  yards. 


The  SeMOBt. 

When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers, 

That  paint  the  laughine  soil ; 
When  Snmmer^s  balmy  showers 

Refresh  the  mtwer^s  toil; 
When  Winter  binds  in  frosty  chaina. 

The  fallow  and  the  flood; 
In  God  the  Earth  rejoiceth  still, 

And  owns  its  Maker  good. 
The  Birds  that  walLC  the  momiog, 

And  those  that  love  the  shade ; 
The  Winds  tiiat  sweep  the  mountain. 

Or  Itdl  the  drowsy  glade ; 
The  Sun  that  from  its  amber  bowers 

Reioiceth  on  its  way ; 
The  Moon,  the  Stars,  their  Maker'sname 

In  silent  pomp  display. 
Shall  Man,  the  lord  of  Nature, 

Expectant  of  the  sky, 
Shall  Man  alone,  unthankf  ol. 

His  little  praise  deny  ? 
No !  Let  the  Year  forsJBdie  itf  coarse, 

The  SeaROBB  cease  to  be. 
Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  love. 

And,  Saviour,  honour  Thee  I 
The  Flowers  of  Spring  may  wither. 

The  hope  of  Summer  f^e, 
The  Autumn  droop  to  Winter, 

The  Birds  forsake  the  shade ; 
The  Winds  be  lull' d.  the  Sun  and  Moon 

Forget  their  old  decree;— 
But  we,  in  Nature's  latest  hour, 

O  Lord  I  wUl  follow  Thee  I 

Bishop  Hbbbs. 


Book  FARMnra.— Those  who  think  our  cultivat- 
ed lands  mast  Arrow  poor  as  they  erow  old,  will 
find  food  for  reflection  in  the  ftuit,  tbat  not  many 
years  back  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
England  was  about  ten  bushels—it  is  now  over 
thirty  bushelsi    Brains  aecomplished  it. 


OoBftmotioB  of  laghtning-Bodfl. 

BT  FBOF.   W.    LBROT  BROUN,  OF  TRB  tJMlTBBSITr 
OT  GBOBOIA. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  directions  how  light* 
ning-rods  should  be  made  to  be  efficient,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  briefly  enumerate  the  prin- 
ciples which  determine  the  action  of  electricity 
daring  thander  storms.  The  theory  generally  en- 
tertained is  that  the  Earth  is  primarily  electrified 
negatively,  and  by  its  lodactive  acUon  renders  the 
clouds  positivew  A  thoader  eload  then,  sar- 
charged  with  electricity  renders  those  parts  of  the 
Earth  nearest  to  it  of  the  opposite  state,  with  an 
intensity  proportioned  to  their  proximity.  When 
the  (doud  comes  sufficiently  near  the  elevated  ob- 
ject, if  it  is  a  good  conductor,  a  disruptive  dis- 
charge takes  place  between  the  cloud  and  the 
elevated  object,  and  thus  equilibrium  Is  restored. 
Henee,  the  greater  the  elevation  of  the  objecta,  ss 
tall  trees,  or  church  steeples,  the  more  liable  tJiey 
are  to  be  struclL  by  lightning.  In  former  days, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the  lightning- 
rod  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  sOme  of  the  European 
towns  bells  were  rung  during  a  thander  storm 
under  the  pre^P«leat  belief  that  thereby  the  fnqr  ot 
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tb0  slonn  was  dinipaied,  and  the  dr^uM,,  tliiin- 
dttrboItiTeried. 

Now  thaoks  to  our  own  conntiymm,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, the  princlplea  wMMT  eo^tool  th«  UehtoioKS 
of  the  hearena    are  well    inderatood,  and  men 
know  bow  with  eartainty  to  avert  ita  fnrj.    Thej 
know  how  to  extract  this  pont-np  llghtnlDg  In  the 
thnoder-cloud,  how  to  discern  tt,  and  render  tt 
liinnleefl.    ^r  ttie  ehlef  fonctioti  of  the  Hghtoinfif- 
rod,  is  Dot  t^recelTO  the  dreaded  thnnder-bott  and 
cany  it  baroileaa  to  the  earth,  though  it  sonMtlmea 
does  act  in  thai  way,  but  It  la  to  diacem  tha  clend 
aod  to  coit«y  ila  ^ectrlc  fluid  tUeniifftp  the  earth* 
Thu  rod  beli^  a  good  conductor  offers  an  unob- 
structed channel  for  the  paasage  of  the  electricity 
and  thus  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  dangarons 
aecmnalaUon.    It  anticipates  the  danger,  and  does 
Df t  allow  a  large  amount  of  electricity  to  be  stored 
vf  in  the  cloud.    It  safely  and  silently  transmits 
ik  to  the  earth,  aa  rapidly  aa  it  aocnmulates.    It 
aels  just  as  tf  yoa  were  to  bum  a  charge  of  powder 
fora  cannon,  a  gnin  at  a  tUna.    In  tUs  oase  you 
eoQld  hardly  detect  the  force,  in  comparison  with 
the  force  developed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
whole  charge  %%  onee.    So  the  pointed  rod  silently 
traosmits  to  the  earth  a  grain,  as  it  were,  of  elec- 
tricity, at  a  time,  and  thus  In  a  short  time  with* 
dnws  the  char^  from  the  cloud,  which  If  ex- 
pended at  once  would  manifest  Intense  violence. 
To  do  this  the  rods  most  temlnate  in  a  sharp 
point   Now  it  is  weU  known  that  etoctriclty  wiU 
not  remain  on  any  body  that  ends  In  a  pcriat    It 
tocBmulates  on  the  point  with  suoh  intenaitjr  that 
it  passes  ofi  from  it  to  the  air,  or  to  any  other  body 
near  it,  and  if  this  body,  as  a  thunder  cloucL,  is  of 
an  opposite  state,  the  electricities  will  thus  inter- 
mingle, and  the  doud  be  rendered  hanakaa.    Wf% 
say  soch  is  tho^  tmami  tendency.    But  for  our 
practical  nOes  that  ahovlA  guide  na  in  construct- 
iog  an  efleieat  Ugfatning-rod  :* 

L  The  rod  Aonld  eonslst  of  round  iron  of  not 
le»  than  three-foorths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Iron 
is  selecte  i  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  its 
befaig  a  good  conductor.  A  smaller  size  is  In  dan. 
ICerof  being  melted  by  th^heat  of  a  violent  dis- 
charge from  Ihe  cloud.  Among  the  various  patent 
roda,  we  have  frequently  seen  a  twisted  copper 
ribbon  used.  There  la  no  real  advantage  in  this. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  a  greater  tendency  for 
the  electricity  to  pasa tf  the  narrow  edges  to  other 
bodies.  Round  iron,  if  sufficiently  large,  la  pre- 
ferable. 

1  l^pnrta  of  the  rod  should  all  be  as  tho- 
rongfalf  connected  as  possible  by  welding,  er  by 
screwing  the  ends  well  together  by  a  coupling 
feroIeL  When  tbepartaive  screwed  together  ee- 
oumt  or  pjint  should  be  used  4o  make  the  Joints 
water-tight. 
t  To  prothct  the  rod  fh>m  rust  It  ahoidd  have 


*We  are  Indebted  here  chiefly  to  an  admirable 
irtlcle  on  electricity  by  ft^f.  Henry,  of  the  Bmlth- 
■enjaa  Instituta. 


two  or  more  coatlpgs  of  black  pahit.  Black  is 
preferable  beciuse  its  base  (carbon)  is  a  good  con- 
ductor oCeteolricity. 

i.  The  rod  should  terminaie  at  the  upper  end 
in  a  Mnglep0irU,  One  point  ta  t>etter  than  two  or 
more,  because  the  electricity  will  accumulate  with 
greater  intensity  on  the  sii^o  points,  and  hence 
have  a  greater  Influence  in  s&ently  dlsarmfng  or 
neutralizing  the  electrified  cloud.  This  point 
should  be  made  of  a  metal  not  afi)acted  by  the 
weather,  as  a  brass  cone  plated  with  platinum,  se- 
cured to  the  end  of  the  iron  rod. 

5.  The  rod  should  pass  in  the  most  direct  course 
to  the  earth,  and  nowhere  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  sharp  angle.  It  Is  absurd  to  attempt  to 
insulate  it  from  the  house.  As  the  house  Is  in  a 
state  of  electrical  tenslou  and  the  object  of  the  rod 
is  to  relieve  that  tension.  It  should  be  in  as  perfect 
communication  with  the  house  as  possible.  Ware 
an  attempt  made  to  insulate  the  rod  by  glass  eyes, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  there  would  atiU  be  com- 
munication thro  jgh  the  earth,  and  then  when  wot 
by  the  rain  it  would  not  Insulate  It  If  the  house 
has  a  metalllo  roof;  it  should  be  connected  with 
the  rod  by  soldering  slips  of  copper.  Indeed,  in 
this  case.  If  the  roof  has  a  metallic  connection  with 
a  pointed  rod  In  the  top,  and  the  edges  are  con- 
nected with  the  perpendicular  water  pipes,  and 
these  latter  well  connected  with  the  earth,  no 
better  conductors  o  mid  be  constructed. 

6.  The  rod  muat  have  a  perfect  connection  with 
the  earth.  It  should  be  bent  at  the  ground  so  at 
to  pass  off  fh>m  the  house  at  right  angles,  and  l>e 
buried  in  a  trench  from  four  to  six  feet  deep  and 
surrounded  In  the  trench  with  powdered  charooal, 
or  fastened  to  an  iron  or  copper  plate  burled  deep 
in  the  ground,  or  what  la  better,  let  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  rod  pass  Into  a  dtlem  or  well,  or 
be  connected  with  the  gas  or  water  p^ies  of  the 
city. 

7.  If  gas  or  water  pipes  are  used  In  ^e  house, 
they  should  have  a  metallic  connection  with  the 
rod,  otherwise,  the  perfect  earth  communication 
of  tlKse  pipes  would  render  their  highest  points 
more  Intensely  electrified  than  the  rod,  and  henoe 
the  discharge  would  be  invited  to  them. 

8.  The  rod  should  be  plaeed  in  contaet  with  the 
cbtasney  from  which  a  current  of  heated  air  as- 
cends in  the  summer,  and  on  that  side  from  which 
storms  usually  approach. 

9.  The  extremity  of  the  rod  should  extend  above 
the  chimney  at  least  half  the  distance  It  Is  designed 
to  protect  It  being  geMndly  admitted  that  a 
rod  will  protect  a  horisontal  circular  space  de- 
scribed with  a  radius  of  twice  its  height  There 
can  be  no  objection,  and  it  Is  aafbr,  in  a  laixehonse 
to  have  a  number  of  roils,  provided  they  are  all 
prop^riy  connected  with  the  earth. 

10.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  all  large 
masses  of  metal  within  a  house,  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  rod.  An  iron  house  with  vertical 
proJeoMng  points  on  the  roof  would  be  parfseHy 
safe  from  lightning. 
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^ottitnltntvil  department. 

THE  TEaETABLE  GABDEN. 
As  we  aretiowprobflbly  safe  from  frost,  vege- 
tables of  all  sorts  may  now  be  planted.  Snap 
and  pole  beans  should  be  put  in  at  once.  Of 
tbe  former,  we  know  of  no  better  varieties  than 
the  "Early  Six  Weeks,"  "Early  Valentine,"  and 
"Early  Mohawk."  They  should  be  planted  at 
intervals  during  the  season  in  drills,  2  feet 
apart  Of  pole  beans,  we  think  that  the  "Large 
Lima,"  the  "Giant  Wax,"  and  the  "Horticultu- 
ral" (sometimes  called  the  "Speckled  Cranber- 


ry"  or  "Wren's  Egg")aife  the  best,  earliest  and 
most  productive  kinds.  Plant  in  hills  4  feet 
apart  each  way,  4  or  5  beans  in  each  hill  and 
train  round  good  substantial  poles  7  feet  high, 
firmly  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  hill  In 
planting  beans  care  should  be  taken  to  set  the 
eye  of  the  bean  down. 

Egg  plants,  Tomatoes,  Pepper  and  all  tender 
vegetables  may  now  be  planted  with  safety. 
Lettuce,  cabbages  and  all  plants  that  will  bear 
removal  c^n  be  transplanted 

It  is  a  common  error  that  after  rain  is  the  best 
time  to  transplant  cabbages.  They  should  be 
set  out  without  rain,  and  if  the  roots  of  the 
plantg  are  dipped  in  a  thick  paste  of  cow  ma- 
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naro  aad  woods  earth,  and  planted  after  the  sma        Fow  is  the  time  to  sow  okra  and  celery.  This 
goes  down,  they  will  do  weU.  |  latter  vegetable  it  is  supposed  by  many  cannot 
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be  gaceessfuUy  raised  at  the  South.  This  is  a 
greii  mistake.  With  a  little  care,  as  good, 
soand,  white  celety  can  be  growa  at  the  South 
as  anjwhere  else  in  the  world.  Sow  the  seed 
now  in  drills  aboat  8  inches  apart,  in  a  rich  seed 
bed.  Shade  the  bed  in  very  sunny  weather, 
protect  against  too  cool  nights  and  water  fre- 
qaeatljr  with  a  watering  pot  with  a  fine  rose. 


When  the  plants  are  three  or  fo.uj^  inches  high, 
they  shonid  be  planted  in  trenches  8  feet  apart 
and  about  a  foot  deep,  with  abundance  of  rich 
loose  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  As 
they  grow  draw  the  earth  to  them  gradually, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  the  earth  to  get  between 
the  leaf  stalks,  and  during  the  mouths  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  earth   them  up  well  for 
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bUaehi^g.  Many  experienoed  gardeners,  and 
unong  them  Mr.  Peter  Hendersou  in  his  ''Gard- 
ening for  Profit,'^  are  opposed  to  planting  celery 
in  trenches  and  recommend  that  the  plants  be 
set  in  neb  deep  soil,  earthing  up  with  the  hoe, 
sod  that  in  this  way  as  solid  and  white  celery 
eaa  be  grown  as  in  the  trenches.  ''Early  Dwarf 
Sold  White,''  and  "Large  WhiteSoUd,''  are  the 
best  sorts  we  have  seen. 
Cacambera  should  be  pit   io  this  month. 


■WTTSD  XVBK  MBLOX. 

Plant  in  hills  6  or  6  fbet  apart.  2£ake  the  hills 
very  rich.  Plant  a  dozen  seeds  in  each  hill, 
cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  and  when 
the  plants  are  well  up  and  out  of  danger  from 
insects,  thin  to  abmit  three  plants. in  each  hilL 

The  "English  Frame,"  "Long  Green," 
"White  Spine,"  "Early  Cluster,"  "Early  Rus- 
sian," and  '^Early  Frame,"  are  all  good  varie- 
ties. On  page  210  will  be  foand  an  engrayiiig 
of  these  variow  kinds. 
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MeloBs  iAnp,  both  mwA.  aad  water,  maj  now 
be  planted.  Plant  mask  melons  in  hills  from 
4  to  6  feet  apart,  leaving  three  plants  to  each 
hill.  The  most  productive  and  best  varieties  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  the  "White 
Ji^)an,'»  the  "Prolific Nutmeg,"  the  "Nutmeg," 
"Green  Citron,"  and  "Netted  Musk." 

Plant  water  melons  in  hills  7  to  8  feet  apart. 
The  "Mountain  Sweet"  and  "Black  Spanish," 
are  excellent  kinds  for  this  section.  The 
"Mountain  Sprout,"  "Orange"  and  "Good- 
win's Imperial"  are«ilso  highly  recommended, 
but  we  have  never  tried  them.  The  engraving, 
page  211,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  difl^tent 
varieties  above  mentioned. 

A  light,  rich,  warm  soil  with  a  sunny  exposure 
is  the'best  for  melons.  Plant  several  seeds  m  each 
hill  and  when  the  plants  have  got  their  fourth 
leaf,  thin  out  to  two  or  three.  Superphosphate 
of  lime  is  an  excellent  manure  for  melons,  hast- 
ening their  maturity  and  increasing  their  size, 
and  a  little  guano  sprinkled  in  each  hill  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  plant  will  not  oaly  be  a 
valuable  fertilizer  but  a  protection  against  bugs 
and  flies.  When  the  vines  begin  to  run  they 
should  be  pinched  at  the  extreihities  to  make 
them  bear  sooner.    ^ 

Continue  to  plant  corli  every  fortnight  for 
roasting  ears. 

Thin  out  carefully  and  thoroughly  ^e  young 
vegetables,  beets,  carrots,  pafsnips,  onions,  etc. 
This  work  should  be  done  in  time^and  not  leil 
until  the  plants  are  too  old. 

Plant  English  Peas  for  a  succession.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  Squash  and  Pumpkins,  but 
take  care  not  to  allow  them  to  be  near  your 
melons.     They  will  assuredly  contaminate  them. 

Keep  the  hoes  going  all  the  time  to  kill  weeds 
and  give  the  growing  crops  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  soil. 


The  .Flower  Garden. 

We  hope  that  nothing  in  the  way  af  prepara- 
tion still  remains  tab^  done  in  this  department ; 
that  the  soil  has  been  well  worked,  is  perfectly 
clean  and  light ;  l^at  the  edges  have  been  neatly 
trimmed,  walks  gravelled  and  rolled,  that  the 
grass  plots  and  borders  have  been  evenly  mown, 
that  the  hardy  annaals  have  been  already  sown, 
and  that  everything  is  now  ready  to  complete 
the  floral  display  with  whidh  we  trust  every 
reader  of  the  Farm  ahd  Ho^is  has  resolved  to 
Sttftound  his  dwelling. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  DaMa%  The  vi^e- 
ties  of  this  beaalifbl  bulb  are  akttost  without 
number.    They  can  be  hadfreu  aay  reliable 


florist  for  from  $2  to  $8  per  dozen.  The  "Ama- 
zon," yellow  with  scarlet  edge,  "Andrew 
Dodds,"  very  dark  Maroon,  "Ardens"  brilliant 
scarlet,  ^•Bird  of  Passage,"  white  with  pmk 
edge,  "Colossus,"  pale  yellow,  "Flamingo" 
bright  scariet,  "Lady  of  tibe  Lake"  black  with 
purple  edge,  "Goldfinger,"  deep  yellow,  "Ham- 
let," red,  "Pearl,"  white,  "Purple  Acme," 
purple,  and  "Lady  Jane  Ellis,"  cream  white, 
tipped  with  rose,  are  beaotifiil  kinds  which 
James  Vick  of  Rochester,  N«  Y.,  willaend  care- 
fully packed  for  $8. 

'  For  the  convenience  oT  our  readers  we  sab- 
join  a  list  of  flower  seeds  which  we  can  recom- 
mend, from  which  they  may  mi^e  their  elec- 
tion : 

Hardy  AnnuaU. — Adonis,  Ageratnm,  Agros- 
temma,  Aljrssum,  Argemone,  Asperula,  Calen- 
dala,  (Marigold)  Calliopsis,  Calurhoe,  Candy- 
tuft, Celosia .  Centauridium,  Chlora.  Clarkia, 
Convolvolusj,  Crepis,  Delphinum,  (Larkspur) 
Escholtzia,  Eutoca,  GiHa,  Helianthius,  Chinese 
Hollyhock,  Kaulfusia,  Lupine,  Mignonette, 
Nemophila,  Nigella,  Nolano,  Ox^ra,  Petania, 
Poppy,  Portulhca,  Double  Zinnia.  Of  nearly 
all  of  the  above  there  are  several  varieties  which 
bear  iawers  of  different  colors. 

Half  Hardy  Ammalt. — Amaranthus,  Aster, 
(26  varieties)  Balsam,  Bartoniaj  Browallia, 
Caoalia,  Cleome,  Gaillardia,  Hibiscus,  Linum, 
Malope,  Marigold,  Mar^ia,  Mirabilis,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  .^othera  ()beli8caria,  Phlox, 
(several  varieties)  Salpiglossis,  Salvia,  Scabiosa, 
Sohizanthitts,  Sensitive  Plant,  Stocks,  Tropseo- 
lum.  Verbena. 

Pjerenniais. — Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon)  Per- 
ennial Larkspur^  Carnations,  Piims,  Lobelia, 
Lychnis,  Myosotis,  Pansy,  Sweet  William  Wall- 
flower. 

As  the  seeda  of  most  of  the  above  named 
flowers  are  very  small  and  tender,  it  is  essenUal 
to  success  that  the  y)il  be  perfectly  pulverized, 
free  from  clods  and  lumps,  and  not  liable  to 
bake  after  rain.  A  fine  sandy  loam  is  the  soil 
for  flowers.  Sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  and 
sifl  a  little  earth  over  them.  With  proper  care, 
and  seeds  obtained  from  a  reliable  seedsmaa, 
there  is  little  danger  of  failure. 

THE  OEOHAED. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fight  the  legion  of  insects 
wMch  wage  war  on  ftniU  Dealii  by  Naming  to 
all  caterpillars.  The[same  by  decapitation  to  all 
borers  and  worms  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  to 
the  curcuHo. 

finish  pruning  all  fruit  trees.  Cut  away  suck- 
ers. Where  fruit  buds  are  so  numerotrs  as  to 
probably  exhaust  the  strength  of  tJie  tree  in 
blooming  and  leave  nome  for  fhiit,  remove  one 
half  at  least  of  tlie  buds. 

Dress  ^e  sirawiwny  beds.    Destroy  all  ran- 
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ntn.  tf  tke  bedi  ftre  old  and  Beed-stknnkitiiig, 
siofisesmng  of  gooi  ashei  flprinkled  broad- 
ctsCjost  before^  or  doriiig  a  shower  of  rain  will 
b«  of  groat  beaa&t. 
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He  dwelfings  shovld  be  placed  a  few  rods 
bide  from  the  sb^et  to  be  free  f^om  the  noise 
aid  dest  of  tke  Inghwaj,  and  from  the  gaze  of 
pusers  bj  in  jotir  parlor  and  sitting  rooms ;  this 
iff  also  give  room  for  a  fine  lawn  in  which  to 
place  onuunental  trees  and*  flowers,  and  where 
^  ehildren  may  play  in  safety.  Let  it  be  in  a 
di7  position,  and  removed  from  any  stagnant 
pool  Beepen  tlia  soQ  by  trenching  or  subsoil 
plowing,  if  yoa  would  have  yonr  plantation  grow 
freely. 

Provide  a  good  lawn  of  bloe  grass,  tfnd  white 
cbrer,  if  it  will  grow  in  your  locality  ]  if  not, 
tike  Bemdda,  or  whatever  will  grow  best ;  a 
iawB  is  indispensable. 

In  a  small  village  lot,  the  street  gate  should 
be  directly  opposite  the  front  door.  In  a  larger 
lot  it  is  best  to  f^proach  a  little  obliquely  by 
easy  curves,  both  with  the  foot-path  and  car- 
nage road.  Besides  the  main  entrance  belong- 
ing to  the  best  apaximent,  there  shoald  always 
be  a  more  concealed  enhance  to  the  kilchen, 
aad  back  yard,  shut  out  from  the  ornamental 
grounds  of  the  place.  The  back  yard,  stables, 
clothes- drying  ground,  etc.,  cannot  be  consid- 
ered ornamental,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  ser- 
▼anta  should  be  made  private  by  belts,  groups 
of  ti^,  and  vine  covered  trellisM.  Good 
talks  shoald  lead  to  the  flower,  fruit,  andkitch- 
60  gardens^  also  to  the  arbor  or  other  objects  of 
interest  within  the  grounds.  Main  walks  should 
be  fh)m  five  to  ten  feet  wide  varying  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  grounds  and  the  buildings. 
They  win  be  better  if  dug  out  a  foot  deep  and 
filled  in  with  small  rocks  and  covered  over  with 
gravel—bat  this  is  not  so  requisite  vi  our  clim- 
ate, eze^  for  the  carriage  road.  Minor  paths 
ased  net  be  80  wide.  Do  not  make  a  single 
BeedlesB  waQc,  or  road,  or  one  that  yon  cannot 
keep  in  perfect  order  and  repair. 

The  carriage  drive  need  not  be  naturally  the 
nearest  road  from  the  highway  to  the  house, 
bat  it  ought  to  be  made  to  appear  so  by  employ- 
ing artificial  obstacles  to  change  its  course,  and 
these  ought  to  appear  perfisi'tly  nataral. 

When  aa  approaeb  quits  the  high-road,  it: 
00^  not  to  breaic  from  it  at  right  an^es,  or  in 
nch  a  manner  as  to  rob  the  entrance  of  im- 


portance ;  but  rather  at  some  one  of  its  curves, 
from  which  the  gate  may  be  more  conspicuous, 
and  where  the  pubMc  road  may  appear  to  branch 
from  the  approach  rather  than  the  approach 
from  the  road.  The  first  view  of  the  house 
diovld  be  from  the  most  pleasing  portion  of  the 
drive,  and  as  soon  as  the  house  is  distinctly  visi- 
ble, there  should  be  no  temptation  to  qait  it,  as 
the  road  will  appear  to  do  if  at  all  circuitoas  ; 
uiiless  sufficient  obstacles  such  as  water  or  inao- 
oeesible  grounds  justify  its  course. 

Before  planting  your  trees,  look  out  from  your 
piazza,  and  from  your  parlor,  and  sitting  room 
windows  on  the  ground  you  expect  them  to  oc- 
cupy ]  see  if  there  are  any  pleasant  views  in  the 
surrounding  country,  distant  hills,  a  sheet  of 
water,  a  church  spire,  a  pretty  building,  or  a 
pleasant  valley,  then  plant  no  trees  that  will 
hide  or  mar  such  prospects  ;  but  if  there  is  any- 
thing unsightly,  as  a  gullied  hillside,  or  com- 
mon plantation  buildings,  let  these  be  hidden 
by  a  dense  screen  of  trees.  Neither  let  them  be 
seen  from  the  approach  if  possible. 

When  the  middle  grounds  and  extreme  dis- 
tance of  the  views  from  the  drawing  room  front 
are  varied  and  interesting,  it  is  seldom  best  to 
introduce  much  ornament  into  the  foreground, 
but  if  the  former  are  tame,  make  the  foreground 
as  ornamental  and  inviting  as  possible.  Orna- 
ment still  more  highly  the  foreground  if  the  dis- 
tant views  are  in  any  way  disfigured  or  disa- 
greeable, and  shut  off  the  latter  by  plantations. 
Lawns  interspersed  with  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
kept  in  neat  order  with  the  scythe,  should  form 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  scene. 

It  is  best  to  surrround  your  place  with  a  screen 
of  trees  to  protect  it  from  the  public  gaze ;  it 
will  not  look  then  as  if  open  to  inspection  from 
the  street,  but  snugly  sheltered  among  the  trees 
and  roses,  it  wears  an  air  of  peaceful  seclusion. 
You  may  wear  your  old  coat,  or  a  shockingly 
bad  hat,  and  romp  with  your  children  free  from 
the  stare  and  criticism  of  passers  by.  If  a 
house  has  perfect  proportions  it  looks  best  em- 
bowered in  trees,  but  if  not  (and  few  have)  it  will 
look  better  partly  screened  by  a  drapery  of 
shrubbery  and  vines.  Let  the  encircling  belts 
before  the  openings  left  for  prospects  be  of  low 
trees  and  shrubs  which  will  promote  the  privacy 
of  the  grounds,  and  yet  preserve  the  distant 
views.  Let  this  belt  be  composed  of  mingled 
evergreen,  and  deciduous  trees,  mostly  ever- 
green. Let  the  enclosure  be  a  hedge  of  some 
sort  None  are  so  pretty  as  the  Holly,  the  Py- 
racantha,  and  the  Macartney  Rose.  For  utility 
the  Osage  Orange  is  equal  to  any  of  these,  but 
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it  is  not  evergreea.  The  Oheit^ee  Rose  it  too 
troublesome  to  keep  in  order. 

If  in  the  grounds  there  is  any  point  a£Pording 
a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  surrounding  land- 
scape, there  build  an  arbor,  and  cover  with 
vines,  or  plant  trees  and  place  beneath  a  mstie 
seat. 

Trees  are  beautiful,  either  clustered  in  groups 
mingling  their  foliage  together,  or  when  stand- 
ing singly  and  developing  themselvee  fully  on 
every  side.  If.  you  have  room  plant  several 
groups  of  different  form  and  size.  In  one  place 
the  different  varieties  of  the  same  trees  togeth- 
er ;  in  another  different  trees  harmonizing  in 
their  leaves,  branches,  and  general  outlines  ;  in 
another  plant  those  which  contrast  strongly  in 
the  tints  of  their  autumnal  leaves.  Look  out 
fine  groups  in  the  forest  and  try  to  reproduce 
them  on  your  grounds. 

If  your  house  is  elevated,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive prospect,^  it  is  mor^  satisfactory  tq  give 
different  views  through  openings  in  the  trees, 
than  to  have  the  same  broad  view  from  every 
part  of  the  grounds.  Reserve  this  for  some 
single  point,  as  the  arbor,  and  the  pleasure  is 
much  increased. 

Between  and  in  advance  of  your  groups  plant 
single  trees,  and  do  not  cut  away  their  lower 
branches.  Let  them  grow  in  all  their'  natural 
symmetry  and  proportion. 

Select  some  for  their  graceful  form,  as  the 
Willow,  Maple,  Elm,  etc.,  others  for  their  deep 
verdure,  as  the  Linden,  and  Paper  Mulberry, 
others  for  their  blossoms  in  spring,  as  the  Paul- 
onia,  and  Pride  of  China,  others  for  their  bril- 
liant autumnal  colors,  as  Ark,  Dogwood  and 
Oak,  others  for  the  fresh,  glossy  evergreen 
leaves,  as  the  Holly,  Magnolia  and  Live  Oak, 
others  for  beauty  of  proportion,  and  the  fine 
color  of  their  braucl>es  and  twigs  in  winter. 

Plant  evergreens  for  the  protection  they  af- 
ford, and  their  cheerful  expression  in  winter. 
In  this  respect  our  Magnolias,  Live  Oaks,  Eng- 
lish and  other  varieties  of  the  Laurel,  Wild 
Olive,  etc.,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Set 
them  among  your  deciduous  trees,  plant  them 
here  and  there,  in  masses,  mingling  the  different 
shades  of  color.  Plant  the  finest  ones  singly  on 
the  lawn.  Do  not  cut  off  the  lower  branches 
for  they  are  beautiful  in  proportion  to  their  geo- 
metrical regularity. 

Set  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  trees  about 
the  dwelling,  and  the  larger  and  more  common 
as  you  decide^  Near  the  house  let  there  be 
patches  of  unbroken  lawn,  and  as  you  go  let 
the  trees  approach  nearer  until  they  meet  the 


belts  that  eoBkpose  the  howndmy^  bat  leave  vis- 
tas here  and  there  for  views  from  the  lawm  to 
the  remotest  part  of  the  grounds,  and  let  these 
include  the  most  striking  points,  as  a  deli,  an 
arbor  or  a  favorite  tree  with  a  seat  beneath. 

Of  shrubs,  the  larger  may  be  as  fringes  to  the 
belts,  and  groups  of  trees.  Some  arranged  in 
masses  by  themselves,  others  separately  by 
roads  and  walks.  Plant  beds  of  flowers  near 
the  walks.  Twine  climbing  roses  and  honey- 
suckles over  your  piazza.  Make  your  place  in 
keeping  with  your  purse  and  condition.  Great 
establishments  a]*e  great  cares.  Be  oont«Dt 
with  tasteful  simplicity. 


^ouBtl^ollli    ^tfuxtmtni. 


DOMESTIO  BEOEIPTS. 

BT  MRS .  WM.  If .  WHItB. 

TonfiUB  TojlST.— Take  a  nicely  prepared  cold 
boiled  longue,  mince  it  ilne,  mix  it  witk  a  llttls 
Bweet  cream  or  new  milk,  if  neither  is  to  be  bid, 
use  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  simmer  the  n^z- 
ture,  adding  a  UtUe  water,  toast  slices  of  stale 
H^ht-bread,  butter  and  lay  them  in  a  hot  dish, 
cover  each  slice  with  the  tongue  mixture,  and 
serve  while  hot,  a  nice  breakfast  dish. 

Bbb7  Cakb.— <;hop,  toid  roast  beef,  wilSi  a  Illtie 
fat  bacoUr  or  bam,  season  with  aalt,  pepper,  and  a 
little  QDion,  if  to  the  t&ste ;  mix  them  w^,  and 
make  into  small  cakes;  (ry  them  a  light  brown, 
and  serve  in  a  thick  gravy. 

VBA.L  RsLifcH.  —Three  pounds  of  veal,  one  ponnd 
of  E-alt  pork,  chopped  fine,  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, and  spices,  if  prefered,  also  the  Juice  and  rind 
ef  a  l(*mon.^  Press  into  a  pan,  and  bake  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

Plum  Puddivv.— One  quart  of  milk,  eleven  soft 
craekers  pounded  fine,  seven  egge,whippQd  toastift 
froth,  one  pound  raisins,  one  wine  glass  of  wine, 
one  of  brandy,  the  Juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon, 
one  half  cup  of  nice  suet  chopped  very  fine,  mace, 
and  other  spices,  with  sugar  and  salt  to  the  taste. 
If  made,  and  baked  properly,  ifwill  keep  sereral 
days. 

Pui)Di!fG*fiiX70B.— Take  a  cup  of  white  sugar, 
and  half  cup  of  butter,  work  them  toge^er  to  a 
cream,  then  thicliea  a  cap  of  boiling  water  wMi 
a  teaspoonful  of  floor,  stir  this  into  the  augar  and 
butter,  adding  a  wine  glass  of  brandy,  and  the 
Juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Sweetened 
cream  Is  a  favorite  sauce  for  most  boiled  paddings. 

Spiobd  Strawbbrribs.— Five  pounds  straw- 
berries, four  pounds  of  sugar,  twd  tablespoonfnli 
of  ground  cloves,  the  same  of  mace ;  after  cooking 
twenty  mlauteaadd  one  pint  good  cider  vinegar, 
and  boil  as  preserves.  Red  currants,  cbemes, 
raspberries  and  peaobes  are  all  yary  nice  pn%  mp  im 
this] 
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Bakbp  Cobh  Msal  PosDViia— Tak*  Uiree  i»kiU 
of  new  milk  aod  be*!  UU  it  boUt,  Umq  slowly  tUr 
ii  one  i^t  of  eon  man,  rMM>v«  fkom  Uie  Are,  lei 
it  itaad  fife  mliuites,  tkta  add  •  teUeHKM>Bf ul  of 
butter,  one  pint  go«d«yrap,  fo«r  egge  well  beaten, 
hilf  pound  nlftins,  Ustlj,  sttr  In  one  quart  of  hot 
new  milk,  and  one  pint  sweet  cream,  also  a  little 
allspice,  sod  grated  nutmeg,  bake  three  honrs,  or 
^of  a  Hgbt  brown  and  not  milky.  £at  with 
iweeteaed  cream. 

PuimDte  Sauob.— One  tableepoottfal  of  bntterv 
aaiODeeapof  white  sngar  beaten  well  togetker, 
tfaen  sdd  one  e^  frothed,  and  a  gill  of  new  milk, 
mske  It  in  a  bowl,  set  It  over  a  teakettle  of  bofltng 
water,  stirring  it  constantly  nntU  heated  through, 
then  tdd  ooe  gill  of  wine  and  spice. 

SraAwnnuiT  Short  Oakb  —Make  a  nlaa  Ugfal 
sods  biscuit  doogk,  roll  thin  enough,  that  when 
baked  it  wfil  be  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  bake 
io  a  quick  oren  till  a  li^t  brown,  when  doDC  lay 
it  on  a  platter,  split  ft  open,  butter  both  haTycs, 
have  ready  your  berries  fk-eeh  picked  and  capped, 
with  plenty  of  sugar  and  sweet  cream,  a  sufflcient 
qoaotity  to  eorer  the  half  biscuit  on  the  platter, 
replace  the  otb^  haU;  and  your  Uisenit  ia  ready 
for  the  table. 

Prxssstiko  8TmAWBBBmiB8.— This  deliqlouB 
frnit  U  so  acid  that  it  le  not  easily  canned  with  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar  as  other  fhilts,  It  is  im- 
possible to  preserve  the  fine  color,  and  high  flavor 
without  adding  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  to  a  pound  of  fruit  They  pre- 
lerre  their  shape  and  color  better  if  they  are  only 
partly  cooked  in  the  syrup,  and  theo  allowed  to 
staad  in  the  sua  a  few  days,  but  if  eooked  entirely 
by  the  fire,  they  ahould  t>e  put  into  jnrs  while  hot, 
and  sealed  immediately.    Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

STSi.wBKBBT  WiN£. — Prcss  out  the  juice  from 
the  berriea,  and  to  each  quart  of  the  Juice,  add  one 
of  water,  add  good  white  sugar  :it  the  rate  of  one 
poimd  to  the  (i;allon.  Put  into  :>  demijohn  or  bar- 
rd^  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  ferment  in  the  usual  way. 
Strawbbbbt  TiifaoAtt.— Take  three  or  four 
qnarts  of  strawberries,  put  them  :u  a  stono  crock 
ud  cover  them  with  vinegar,  let  them  stand  twen- 
tjfour  hours,  then  strain  this  juice  through  a 
jeUy-bag,  and  poor  this  on  moi  o  berries,  letting 
this  stand  another  day,  repeat  this  progress  until 
you  have  the  quantity  yon  det^ire,  acil  to  each  pint 
of  juice  one  pound  of  sugar,  put  it  In'o  a  porcelain 
prcsentog  kettle  and  allow  It  to  btf;»t  sufBdently 
tomtit  the  su^ar.  When  It  is  ci-ld,  put  it  luto 
holtks.  It  will  kfeep  several  years,  a  tablespoon- 
fol  or  two  added  to  a  tumbler  of  water  In  the  heat 
of  summer,  makes  a  cooling  and  refreshing  bever- 
^e,  also  highly  raitohed  by  the  fever:  sli  invalid. 

Ti4  Cakb  — ^Talte  one  pound  flonr,  one  pound 
ofn^ar,  three-fonrtlis  pound  butter,  and  ten  eggs, 
c.-eam  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  beat  the  eggs, 
^ery  light — the  yolks  and  whites  separuloly— leav- 
ing out  the  wlLltes  of  two  eggs,  mix,  and  ')cat  well, 
take  one-third  of  the  mixture  aad  bake  in  little 


beMTt-shaped  pant,  take  aiM^er  thiid  and  n^ 
with  it  slips  of  citron,  and  bake  in  a  square  pan, 
with  the  remaining  third  put  French  cnrrtats, 
w^  waahed,  dried  nnd  rolled  in  flour,  and  biriLe  hi 
a  square  tin.  Taka  a  cup  and  half  of  sugar,  to  the 
wliltes  you  reserved,  and  make  an  icing  for  your 
cakes,  which  spread  on  while  warm,  and  mark  int^ 
squares  or  diamonds,  with  a  knife  to  make  it  cut 
better.  '  Thl*  Is  easily  made,  and  will  make  two 
cake  baskets  full  for  a  small  tea-drinking. 

To  Soda  Eateks  —It  is  asserted  by  celebrated 
dentists  that  the  main  cause  of  defective  teeth  la 
the  extravagant  use  of  soda,  and  cream' of  tartar  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread  and  cakes.  Dr.  TValker, 
a  distinguished  dentist,  has  published  the  results 
of  some  experiments  mitde  by  himself.  He  soaked 
sound  teeth  In  a  solution  of  ealeratus,  and  they 
were  destroyed  in  fouiteen  days.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  why  will  wte  persist  In  the  excessive  use 
of  that  which  not  only  destroys  the  beauty  of  *tha 
I  fhce,  but  also  takes  trtrnx  us  that  which  our  Creator 
designed  should  add  to  our  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness  ? 

Formerly,  in  a  family  of  six,  four  whites,  and  two 
colored,  we  used  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds 
yearly.  But  during  the  kist  ten  year3,  we  have 
scarocly  nsed  two  pounds  in  a  year ;  using  in  ita 
place  lime- water  in  all  yeast  preparations,  and  eggs 
in  moat  cakes ;  eggs  are  far  more  delicate,  and  in 
no  way  ol^vetionable,  no  matter  if  a  little  more 
expensive;  better  invest  in  eggs  than  in  dentist^ 
bills. 

Sbslimg  Wax  fob  Cahs.— Every  housekeeper 
should  make  her  own  saaling-wax,  as  it  is  easily 
made,  and  convenient  to  have  at  all  times.  It  la 
beet  to  devote  an  iron  skillet  to  the  purpose.  Pro- 
portions, one  pound  rosin,  quarter  pound  beeswax, 
and  two  ounces  tallow,  melt  it  together,  care  being 
token  not  to  leave  it  a  moment  while  on  the  fire. 
In  sealing  bottles  and  jara^  cork  closely,  and  dip 
into  the  cement,  which  makes  them  air-tight  The 
same  wax  will  answer  for  grafting.  Also  for  stick- 
ing pLasters,  provided  there  is  nothing  betvor  at 
hand. 

Ckxax  PiBS.— Five  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth ; 
and  five  tablespoonfuls  of  dry,  white  sugar  to  a 
pint  of  good,  sweet  cream;  add  a  cup  of  seeded 
raisina  cut  in  half;  and  season  with  lemon  extract 
and  a  little  salt  Line  deep  plates  with  a  good  puff 
paste  and  bake  till  the  cream  is  stiff  set,  so  as  not 
to  be  milky.    This  will  make  two  pies. 

Mock  Applb  Pib.— One  cup  of  sweet  light  bread 
crumbs  pr  soda  orackers,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  su- 
gar, one  tt'aapoou  of  tartaric  acid  and  enough  wa- 
ter to  moisten  this  well ;  pour  the  water  boiling 
hot  on  to  the  bread,  or  crackers;  flavor  with  any 
spice  preferred ;  add  a  small  lump  of  butter.  This 
will  make  ono  pie.    Bake  with  two  cruets. 

Natlxs  Bisouit. — One  half  pound  sugar,  one 
half  pound  flour,  four  eggs ;  drop  on  buttered  pa- 
per or  tins,  sift  sugar  over  them,  flavor  with  lem- 
on, bake  quick. 
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0oooAKirr  PiB.^TMee  the  wkHe  matt  of  loM  ft 
Iftilf^  •oeotnvt,  gmie  It  aod  fltir  ft  into  t  pint  and 
a  half  of  Bwett  freeh  oream ;  two  beaten  eggs,  one 
oup  of  white  aogar,  a  little  salt ;  line  thepie-platea 
with  rich  pnff  paste,  and  bake  tBl  the  ereara  is  stiff 
set,  In  a  moderate  OTen.  Eat  aa  soon  as  cold.  This 
win  make  two  pies. 

N0NDE8OBIPT8.— The  yolks  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  teaspoonfol  salt,  nutmeg  to  suit  the 
taste,  mix  with  flour  to  a  stiff  dough,  work  it  hard, 
roll,  and  cut  into  fonclfal  forms  and  fry  in  lard ; 
while  hot  sift  white  sugar  over  them.  A  good  way 
to  use  up  the  yolks  of  eggs  when  making  icing  or 
delicate  cake. 

SwEBT  Potato  PuDDma.— Boll  one  pound  of 
sweet  potatoes  yery  tender,  when  cool  enough  mb 
them  through  a  colander,  beat  six  ^ggs  very  light 
and  add  to  the  potato,  also  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  white  sugaj*,  and  Vie  same  quantity  of 
good  sweet  butter,  half  a  grated  nutmeg,  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  extract,  and  a  glass  of  brandy. 
Line  two  large  pie  plates  with  rich  puff  paste,  put 
in  the  mixture  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

8PAVI8H  OHABLOTT«.^Pmt  a  layer  of  cake 
erambe  on  the  bottom  of  a  pudding  dlrti,  then  a 
layer  of  tart  apples  pared  and  cored>  then  a  layer 
of  crumbs,  and  so  on  Uli  the  dish  Is  nearly  fuU~ 
Hie  crumbs  should  form  the  laat  layer— pour  a 
nicely  prepared  custard  over  it  and  bake;  eaten 
with  cream  sauce.  Any  acid  fruit  may  be  used  hi 
the  3ame  way. 

OoooA  Nrr  Caki.— Two  cups  of  sugar,  two  of 
flour  before  stfting,  one  cup  of  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  eream,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a  stiff  faoth,  add  lastly  a  grated  cocoa- 
nut;  bake  in  two  hours.  If  properly  made  and 
baked,  it  will  be  pronounced  good  by  the  most 
fastidious. 

Afplb  MBBmouB.— This  is  a  simple  dish,  ettily 
prepared,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  a  general 
favorite  with  all  who  taste  it  Take  twelve  Urge 
ripe  apples,  pare,  core,  and  stew  them  in  just  en- 
ough water  to  bring  them  to  a  soft  pulp,  strain 
111  em  through  a  sieve,  add  a  cup  of  white  sugar, 
the  Juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  also  a  wine 
glass  of  wine  or  brandy,  put  it  into  a  pudding  dish, 
beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and  add  not  quite 
as  much  sugar  as  you  would  for  frosting,  heap  this 
upon  the  apple  and  place  the  dish  in  a  moderately 
warm  oven  till  it  becomes  slightly  brown.  Any 
other  ft'uit  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

8TONB  Crbam.— Put  a  thick  layer  of  jelly,  or 
jam  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish,  boll  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  in  a  pint  of  sweet  cream,  add  a  half 
cup  of  white  sugar,  flavor  with  vanilla  or  lemon, 
and  when  i^Ilghtly  cooled  so  as  not  to  crack  the 
glass,  add  a  little  brandy,  and  pour  the  whole  over 
the  jelly,  set  it  In  a  cool  place,  it  will  soon  be  solid 
and  makes  a  beautlfU  diah. 

MomtTAiir  CAKB.--One  pound  of  flour,  one 
pound  of  sugar,  one  half  pound  of  butter,  six  eggs 


bMien  eepaimtdly  4o  *  froth,  one  etip  of  sweet 
mtik,  one  teaspooaftil  of  oream- tartar,  half  do  of 
soda,  flavor  with  vaniHa.  Bake  In  four  cakes,  and 
while  warm  put  ttie  cakes  together  as  for  jelly 
cake,  bnt  with  frosting.    Xat  tiie  day  It  Is  made. 


Dressed  Hogs. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Dela- 
ware (OJbio)  "Farmers*  Club,  the  subject  of 
slaughtering  and  dressing  hogs  was  discussed, 
as  well  as  uie  curing  of  pork.  It  was  recom- 
meoided  that  tke  hog  should  be  laid  on  the  back ; 
that  the  patty  bntehering  should  stand  over  the 
hog,  left  aaBd  on  noae,  edge  of  the  Ibiife  toward 
the  hoB ;  cut  both  arteries,  three  inches  ia  suffi- 
cient, nve  is  better,  the  main  thing  being  to 
bleed  well.  Scalp  as  seen  as  killed — two  nogs 
to  one  kettle  of  water ;  blood  is  a  good  test  for 
the  water;  if  toe  hot  it  curdles  the  Ixood;  water 
cdiould  be  soft  ^  if  hArd  throw  in  some  ashes ; 
some  prefer  pine  tar  or  rosin.  Throw  a  bucket 
of  cola  water  over  the  ho^  as  soon  as  scalded — 
it  closes  the  pores  and  whitanfl  the  skin.  When 
hung  up,  wash,  scrape  upwards,  wash  again,  and 
wipe  with  a  cloth ;  snould  be  thoroughly  washed 
scraped  and  wiped  ;  heart  or  liver  snoald  never 
be  cut  in  the  hog  j  take  entrails  out  to  jugular 
vein,  then  take  the  vein,  heart  and  liver  out. 
The  pork  should  be  slightlv  salted  for  two  or 
thre^  days,  skin  down,  and  then  tamed  and 
covered  with  salt ;  put  in  brine  for  thirty  days 
for  medium  ^zed  ham ;  brine  should  be  pre- 
served, old  brine  the  best,  but  should  be  boiled 
and  skimmed  before  used ;  salt  should  be  well 
rubbed  in ;  coarse  salt  the  best,  not  safe  to  use 
salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  after  having 
stood  for  some  time ;  eight  pounds  salt,  fire 
pounds  sugar,  and  one^fourth  pound  saltpetre 
to  one  hundred  pounds  meat  is  the  best  recipe. 

How  TO  FiED  Fowls.— Fowls  are  not  fed  for 
the  mere  sake  of  keeping  them  alive  and  healthy 
on  the  least  possible  amount  of  food.  We  wish 
to  convert  the  food  into  flesh,  or  into  eggs.  In 
feeding  for  quick  fattening  it  is  understood  that 
the  poultry  should  be  made  to  eat  as  much  as 
possible.  Our  rule  for  feeding  is  to  throw  out 
the  feed  twice  a  day  as  long  as  the  fowls  will  ran 
after  it  and  no  longer.  We  are  told,  and  it  is 
our  own  experience  also,  that  fowls  thus  fed  will 
eat  considerably  more  tnan  if  they  can  go  to  a 
feeding  box  and  help  themselves  at  all  times. 
We  want  the  fowls  to  eat ;  the  more  they  eat, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  more  eggs  they 
will  la^,  the  longer  they  will  la^,  and  the  better 
condition  they  will  be  in.  Laying  fowls  should 
take  exercise.  If  the^  can  go  to  a  trough  and 
eat  at  any  time  they  wish,  they  will  take  next  to 
none.  If  they  are  fed  but  twice  a  day,  ther  will 
hunt  insects  and  wander  much  more.  If  fed 
soft  feed  such  as  wheat  bran  mixed  with  com 
meal  or  ground  oats,  they  will  be  hungry  again 
in  two  hours  after  feeding,  and  be  off  after  in- 
sects, etc.  Give  leed«  then,  only  to  adult  fowla 
while  they  will  run  after  it— soft  feed  morning, 
whole  grain  at  evening.  Keep  them  supplied 
with  gravel,  lime  (plastering,  or,  better,  oyster 
shells),  ashes  to  dust  in,  and  fresh  pure  water, 
some  meat  in  winter,  and  they  will  be  healthy 
and  prolific^^mericon  Agri^diwrUt, 
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The  State  AoBicTn.TURAL  Socibtt. — ^We 
learn  from  the  newspapers  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
thor  recent  meeting  at  Atlanta,  have  perfected 
amogements  for  holding  the  next  State  Fair  at 
Adanta,  on  ^e  19th  of  October  next,  and  seven 
foHowiDg  days. 

The  municipal  government  of  Atlanta  have 
engaged  to  provide  the  Fair  grounds  and  all 
necessary  buildings  according  to  specifications 
as  to  accommodation  and  arrangefnent  furnished 
by  the  Executive  Committeee,  to  pay  all  the 
premiums,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  Secretary, 
ki8  Assistant,  and  the  Treasurer,  to  defray  the 
printing  expenses  of  the  Society,  to  furnish  an 
efficient  police  force  for  the  Fair,  to  provide  an 
office  for  Secretary,  and  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Executive  Committee  when  acting  on  business 
of  the  Society  and  during  the  Fair,  and  the  So- 
ciety gives  the  city  all  the  receipts  of  the  Fair, 
bat.  not  the  annual  fees  of  its  members. 

We  think  that  this  is  a  very  judicious  and  sat- 
is&etory  arrangement,  displaying  a  commenda- 
ble pablic  spirit  on  the  part  of  tlje  city  govern- 
ment of  Atlanta,  for  which  we  hope  that  their 
city  will  be  richly  rewarded. 

We  hope  that  during  the  coming  summer 
some  enterprising  citizen  or  citizens  of  Atlanta, 
^U  take  steps  to  increase  the  hotel  accommo- 
dation in  that  city.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  even  Macon  with  all  her  advantages  and  her 
incomparable  hotels,  found  it  difficult  to  accom- 
inodate  the  visitors,  and  without  disparagement 
of  the  Atlanta  hotels,  it  must  be  said  that  they 
are  not  as  good  as  those  of  our  city,  and  that 
the  accommodations  of  them  all  together  are 
not  eqoal  to  one  of  our  hotels. 

However  excellent  the  Fair  may  be  as  as  an 
exhibition,  if  those  who  come  to  see  it  cannot 
get  comfortable  sleeping  quarters,  and  good 
meals,  they  cannot  enjoy  it. 

We  trust  that  the  Fair  may  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  on  this  account  we  venture  to  ex- 
VoL.  1.— 15. 


press  the  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  in  time 
to  supply  the  needed  accommodation  for  visi- 
tors, which  all  will  admit  will  not  be  found  now 
in  the  Gate  city. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  see  by  the  Atlanta 
papers  that  Mr.  Kimball  of  the  enterprising  firm 
of  Kimball  k  Co.,  has  bought  Dr.  Thompson's 
property  close  to  the  car  shed,  and  proposes  to 
build  a  large  first  class  hotel  which  will  be  ready 
for  the  fair. 


Enlargement  of  the  Farm  and  Home. — 
In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  on  our 
columns,  and  in  order  to  give  our  subscriber 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  advice  and  information 
a£forded  by  our  contributors,  we  have  determined 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  Farm  and  Home  by 
giving  eight  additional  pages,  beginning  with 
the  present  number. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  in- 
closing advertisements,  if  they  wish  them  insert- 
ed, would  do  well  to  look  at  our  published  rates. 
These  are  fixed  and  open  for  inspection,  and 
we  have  not  time  for  correspondence  with  those 
seeking  a  relaxation  of  our  terms,  which,  con- 
sidering the  wide  circulation  we  now  have,  are 
liberal  enough. 


Rev.  Mr.  Quioo^s  Essay.— We  hope  to  pub- 
lish in  our  next  the  Essay  of  the  R^v.  Henry 
Quigg,  of  Covington,  Ga.,  on  "the  Policy  Plant 
ers  should  pursue  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  combinations  of  Speculators  and  Capital- 
ists," to  which  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
awarded  a  premium  of  $100. 

It  is  our  Purpose,  in  future,  to  issue  the 
Farm  and  Home  on  the  1st  instead  of  the  16th 
of  eijach  month,  believing  that  the  change  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  onr  subscribers  than  the 
arrangement  which  has  hitherto  existed. 

To  Advertisers.— We  beg  leave  to  request 
persons  who  favor  us  with  advertisements  for 
the  Farm  and  Home  to  9end  them  so  that  thoy 
will  reach  us  on  or  before  the  16th  of  every 
month. 


Persons  sending  orders  for  articles  advertised 
in  onr  Magazine,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  in  their  order  that  they  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Farm  and  Home. 


Subscribers  and  advertisers  will  please  remit 
by  postoffice  order  or  registered  letter.  All 
sums  so  sent  will  be  at  onr  risk. 
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FBEHIITHS. 

The  Publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Horns  will 
give  a  premium  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  money  or 
books,  selected  from  their  catalogue,  to  the 
writer  of  the  best  Tale  of  A^cultural  and  Ru- 
ral Life,  and  a  similar  premium  of  Fifty  Dollars 
in  money  or  books  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
poem,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  articles  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  of 
three  disinterested  and  competent  persons  in 
Macon,  on  the  15th  Jijne,  1870,  who  will  award 
the  prizes.  All  the  compositions  which  are  in- 
tended to  compete  for  the  premiums  must  be 
sent  in  sealed  enyelopes,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  authors,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Farm 
AND  Home,  on  or  before  the  81st  of  May,  1870. 

All  contributions  so  sent  wiU  be  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  publishers. 

Books,  Fiotnres  isnd  Organs.  Giyen  Away. 
As  a  reward  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 

St  up  clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  akd 
OME  in  their  neighborhoods,  and  as  an  encour- 
agement to  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
the  Publishers  have  agreed  to  offer  the  following 
liberal  premiums : 

OUR  PREMIUM  IJ8T. 

To  any  person  sendine  us  Three  Subscribers 
and  Six  Dollars,  we  will  send  any  one  of  Bul- 
wer's  and  Scotrs  or  Dickens*  Novels,  or  any 
other  book  in  our  Catalogue,  worth  $1  60. 

To  any  person  sending  £ieht  Subscribers  and 
Sixteen  Dollars,  a  highly  finished  Picture,  (Chro- 
mo)  worth  $7  00.  or  books  to  that  amount  se- 
lected from  our  Catalogue. 

To  any  person  sending  Fifteen  Subscribers 
and  Thirty  Dollars,  one  or  more  Chromos,  worth 
$15  00,  or  books  to  that  amount. 

To  any  person  sendine  ITiirty  Subscribers  and 
Sixty  Dollars,  Books  of  the  value  of  $86  00. 

To  any  person  sending  Seventy-five  Subscri- 
bers and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  a 
Parlor  Organ,  or  a  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $60. 
To  any  person  sending  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
ty Subscribers  and  Three  Hundred  Dollars-,  an 
Organ  worth  $180,  or  a  Library,  selected  from 
our  Catalogue,  worth  $150. 

Our  Catalogue  includes  all  the  best  Standard 
Books,  Agricultural,  Historical,  Miscellaneous 
and  Juvenile,  Bibles,  Hymn  and  Prayer  Books, 
in  all  styles  of  binding,  Photograph  Albums, 
etc.,  etc.  This  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  postage 
free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

To  Correspondents. — All  communications 
and  Articles  intended  for  publication  in  the  Farm 
AND  Home,  as  well  as  all  inauiries  to  be  ans- 
wered in  these  columns,  should  be  addressed  to 
WiLUAM  M.  Browne,  Editor  Farm  and  Home, 
Macon,  Ga.,  so  as  to  reach  him  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  first  of  evenr  month. 

Letters  enclosing  money  for  subscriptions  and 
advertisements  or  relating  to  business  matters, 
should  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Macon,  Ga. 


We  Request  subscribers  not  to  send  ns  local 
bills  not  current  in  Macon,  or  torn  currency 
which  we  cannot  use.  Remit  by  Postoffice 
order.  Registered  letter  or  by  Express. 

COBHESPONDENCE. 

Bbthavt,  Ga,  Feb.  18, 1«TO. 
MUar  Ihrm  and  Some  .—I  hope  you  will  not 
consider  me  pi^umptuoui  if  I  undertake  to  give 
you  a  little  of  the  sgriculturalnews  flrom  this  quar- 
ter, m  It  is  my  first  effort  you  win  pletse  excoae 
mistakes. 

Farmers  are  very  busy  preparing  their  lands  for 
planting  Com,  of  whith  crop  I  am  pleated  to  state 
there  will  be  more  planted  in  this  section  this  year 
than  was  the  last,  a  few  of  my  neighbors  that  have 
high  light  lands  are  now  putting  the  seed  in  the 
ground  by  dejcrets;  we  are  awaking  from  omr  stu- 
por of  **all  Cotton  and  no  Com,"  thanka  to  your 
timely  advice. 

Our  past  sad  experlenee  has  taught  fiLrmers  tbat 
unless  they  plant  more  small  grain  and  leas  eottos, 
they  will  not  only  remain  poor,  but  the  expense 
of  making  cotton  will  annually  Increase  their  pov- 
erty until  their  punes  will  be  as  flat  aa  their  hogs 
are  thin. 

Quite  a  majority  of  my  neighbors  have  been  un- 
able to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers, 
and  are  conssquently  compelled  to  sow  more  oats, 
rye,  and  wheat  than  heretofore,  in  tbat  respect  I 
consider  we  are  blessed  instead  of  cursed,  at  leaat 
untU  we  are  all  fuUy  awake  to  the  vital  importance 
of  raising  at  home  more  of  omr  home  supplies  and 
necessities. 

The  article  in  this  month's  number  of  that  val- 
uable and  always  welcome  visitor  (the  Fabm  akx> 
Home,)  fh>m  the  pen  of  that  able  writer  and  piae- 
tical  farmer.  Col.  A.  J.  Lahb,  has  been  iieniaed 
with  more  than  usual  Interest  and  Is  well  worthy 
the  eonaideration  of  our  *'plant  all  Cotton  and  no 
Com"  farmers.  The  proverb  is  "A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient,"  and  we  should  endeavor  to  lay 
aside  our  prejudlees  and  heed  the  wise  adviee  con- 
tained in  the  article  referred  to,  for  **if  we  run  we 
win"  and  If  we  plant  more  com  we  increase  our 
net  profits  instead  of  paying  to  corn  merchants 
our  yearns  eaming  to  dispose  of  our  cotton. 

At  some  early  day  please  to  be  kind  enough  to 
give  ua  the  beat  mode  of  planting  peas  among  com, 
whether  in  the  middles,  at  the  side  of  or  between 
the  stalks,  and  if  there  is  any  mateiial  difference 
in  the  yield.  A  Youm  a  Fabmbr. 

[We  are  truly  glad  to  leam  that  the  good  advice 
of  our  friend  Colonel  Lane  has  been  heeded,  and 
that  the  fiarmers  of  Jefferson  county  are  devoting 
moie  attention  to  provision  crops. 

In  reply  to  the  qaestion  at  the  end  of  our  cor- 
respondent's letter  we  would  say  that  in  our  judg- 
ment planting  peas  in  the  middle  of  the  row  of 
com  at  the  second  plowing  is  better  than  planting 
at  the  aide  of  or  between  the  stalks^  But  we  be- 
lieve that  sowing  peas  broadeast  at  the  second 
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ptowiag  ift  the  bast  plao  of  aU.  Tbe  peas  when  up 
abide  the  roots  of  the  corn  tnd  protect  them 
afiiortthe  hotsdn,  retain  the  molstare  and  do 
not  Interfere  with  the  growth  of  tbe  com.— 
Afttr  the  corn  is  gathered  a  good  yield  of  peas 
can  be  harvested,  and  then,  before  frost,  tbe  vines 
ctn  be  plowed  nnder  and  as  mach  tertilizing  power 
restored  to  the  ground  as  was  taken  from  it  by  the 
erop.^ED.] 


Onltore  of  Oats. 
.  COLXTMBUS,  Ga.,  Feb.  19th,  1870. 

JStUfor  A>.  Fkum  and  Borne  :^1  dnly  received 
yoBTB  of  12th  instant,  asking  me  to  give  you  my 
szpsrience  with  Oats,  and  what  my  Scotch  farmer 
f aid  about  sowing  them  thick,  so  that  you  might 
answer  inquiries  made  of  you. 

I  gave  my  ezpeiieDce  in  the  January  number  of 
the  **7a&m  AjfD  HoxB."  I  now  add  what  my 
Scotch  farmer  said  about  sowing  them  thickly. 

When  he  came  to  superintend  my  farm,  he  was 
nttsriy  ignorant  of  our  com  and  cotton  crops,  in 
feet,  being  fresh  from  Scotland  he  never  saw  either 
growing  before,  but  he  was  raised  a  farmer,  ooutd 
do  good  plowhDig  and  when  he  came  to  understand 
th«e  crops  no  one  has  better  work  done. 

When  ready  to  s^w  Oats  the  first  time,  after  he 
came  to  live  vritli  me,  I  instructed  liim  how  to 
maunre  a  field  and  told  liim  to  sow  5  pecks  of  Oats 
and  plow  them  in  with  the  manure.  Ue  stared  at 
me  with  eyes  and  month  open,  and  when  he  found 
apeech  said,  **How  do  you  expect  a  crop  unless 
joa  put  the  seed  in  the  land  t  5  peclu  to  the 
acre!  I  I  donH  think  I  know  how  to  sow  so  small 
t  quantity,  as  I  have  always  sowed  4  bnshela  in 
Seotland,  and  got  50  to  75  per  acre.*' 

I  told  him  5  pecks  was  the  usual  quantity  here 
per  acre,  and  the  Oats  would  put  out  many  shoots 
and  malLe  a  fair  atand,  he  relied,  **Tes,  I  know 
that,  but  the  main  stem  makes  the  Oats,  besides 
yon  win  have  a  coarse  straw  that  your  cattle  won't 
feed  on,  but  give  the  land  the  seed  and  you  will 
get  the  crop  of  oats,  your  straw  wifl  not  be  coarse 
and  yonr  mules  will  eat  it  clean." 

i  iJked  his  sensible  remarks,  but  I  could  not  give 
up  at  a  word  the  universal  practice,  but  agreed 
that  he  should  sow  2  bushels  to  the  acre  and  some 
little  might  try  with  4  bushels. 

The  result  proved  he  was  right  *That  sown  with 
4  bushels  was  so  far  ahead  of  that  sown  with  2 
bnahels  that  I  have  mcreaaed  it  to  8  and  8)^  buah- 
eli  and  my  next  years  sowing  will  probably  be  4 
bwhtU.  I  did  not  measure  the  results  as  I  could 
not  waQ  do  so,  but  the  difference  was  largely  in 
hjor  of  the  tl:dck  sowing.  I  am  at  this  time  ap- 
plying the  top  dressing  of  100  pounds  Peruvian  to 
the  acre.  I  follow  it  with  a  heavy  roller  (the  Oata 
being  now  6  or  5  inches  high  with  several  leaves) 
which  lays  it  all  flat  and  loolcs  like  it  would  rain 
it,  but  I  hare  t^ied  it  before  and  believe  it  to  be  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  crop.  It  breaiu  the  crust 
formed  hy  the  winter  rain  and  thus  it  gets  the  only 


kind  of  plowing  practicable.  I  am  careful  however 
not  to  roll  it  when  the  top  of  the  ground  is  wet, 
but  w«lt  for  it  to  dry  with  the  sun  or  wind.  In  94 
hours  tbe  Oats  are  again  erect  and  grow  off  finely 
lh>m  the  efibcts  of  the  top  dressing  and  rolling. 

If  I  live  I  expect  to  report  tbe  results  of  my 
present  crop  to  the  **Faiim  amd  Homb. 
Tours  truly, 

W.  H.  Tou]i«. 


Oritical  Beyiew  of  the  February  No. 

MoMTXZUMA,  Ga.,  Feb.  22, 1870. 

JCdUor  So.  Foarm  and  Home  .*— I  propose  with 
your  consent  a  cursory  review  of  some  of  tbe  most 
prominent  articles  in  the  February  number.  First, 
in  point  of  importance,  perhaps  is  the  exhibit  of 
*'Proflt  and  Loss  in  Planting,*'  to  which  the  scru- 
tiny and  investigation  of  practical  minds  are  invit- 
ed, with  the  request,  that  the  errors  be  pointed 
out. 

The  most  prominent  error  is  the  uniform  valua- 
tion of  600  acres  of  land,  without  regard  to  the 
productive  capacity.  It  is  esUmatea  at  $5,000.00 
(Five  Thousand  Dollars)  and  this  estimated  cest 
of  farm  is  the  basis  for  calculation  of  profit, 
through  five  different  tables  or  statements,  exhibit- 
ing the  production  per  acre  of  every  variety  of  soil. 

In  Ist  statement  of  result  of  a  year's  operation 
in  which  the  estimated  yield  of  corn  is  5  bushels 
per  aore  and  1  bale  cotton  to  6  acres,  the  600  acres 
should  not  be  valued  at  more  than  4  to  5  dollars 
per  acre. 

The  same  error  runs  through  all  the  tables.  The 
cost  of  land  and  outfit  is  estimated  at  the  valua- 
tion of  a  first  class  farm,  and  the  production  of  a 
year  In  statement  No.  1  In  2,  is  of  the  lowest  class 
of  farm.  Plenty  of  such  can  be  bought  remote 
from  R.  Roads  and  towns  at  8  to  6  dollars  per  acre. 

None  of  the  statements  are  correct,  i.  e.  verified 
by  actual  result,  except  No.  5.  The  price  of  land 
and  cost  of  stock,  aro  legitimate,  and  the  reault 
reasonable  and  attainable,  and  is  doubtless  a  fair 
exhibit  of  profit  on  many  first  class  forms  for  the 
year  1869. 

The  general  deductions  are  sensible  and  cogent. 

The  question  as  to  profits  in  the  use  of  Guanos, 
in  dry  seasons,  I  think  Is  fully  determined  by  the 
•result  of  the  past  season— a  year  of  almost  unpre- 
cedented drought  and  heat— and  yet  all  Guanos 
properly  used  (and  when  I  say  properly  used  I 
mean  deeply  embedded  beneath  the  drill  on  which 
1^  seed  are  to  be  deposited)  paid  a  large  per  cent. 
<K  investment  I  made  on  some  of  my  oldest 
land  from  1200  to  1750  lbs.  seed  cotton  per  acre, 
using  200  pounds  Soluble  Pacific  to  the  acre. 

I  experimented  with  some  half  dosen  differenA 
kinds  of  all  which  paid  well.  The  Peruvian  is  beat 
to  increase  the  growth  of  weed. 

Mb.  S.  I.  Gubtim'b  deep  culture  will  not  do  in 
the  light  sandy  soils  of  S.  W.  Ga.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  seriously  damaged  their  cotton  during 
the  drought  of  July  and  August  last  by  deep  sweep- 
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Ing.  I  thlDk  Mr.  O^b  "subsoU  lifter"  would  haye 
killed  the  plant,  certainly  would  have  caused  the 
shedding  of  the  fruit  « 

I  saw  an  experiment  in  a  field  adjoining  mj  place 
with  a  long  shorel  In  the  8d  plowing  of  cotton, 
which  caused  the  shedding  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  first  crop  of  fruit  greatly  damaging  the  yield 
of  seed  cotton  and  causing  a  rapid  growth  of  the 
weed  late  in  the  season,  too  late  to  mature  fruit. 

Mr.  Qustin's  theory  will  do  to  make  cotton  weed 
but  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  to  trust  for  the  lint 

The  article  by  A.  J.  Lanb  Is  sensible  and  timely, 
and  should  Indicate  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
planters  for  the  present  year,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  need  apprehend  excessive  production  of  our 
staple,  and  consequent  decline  in  price ;  but  laige 
dnrfts  for  bacon,  com,  guano,  hay,  etc.,  forcing 
■ales,  may  bring  a  decline.  Ivery  farmer  should 
raise  his  own  com  and  forsge,  and  I  would  include 
bacon,  if  there  could  be  any  check  to  hog  stealing, 
▲t  present,  under  our  system  of  permitting  stock 
hoffs  to  range  our  fields  and  creek  and  river 
Bwampe,  where  the  freedmen  with  guns  have  also 
unrestrained  privilege,  raising  Is  unprofitable— the 
most  unprofitable  of  all  farm  productions.  I  have 
never  abandoned  the  efibrt  at  hog  raising,  but  since 
1865  have  lost  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  of  all  that 
I  have  raised.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  to  my 
planting  friends,  plant  com,  plow  deeply  in  pre- 
paring, cultivate  lightly,  and  redeem  yourselves 
from  the  reproach  upon  you -from  the  constant 
Tisita  of  your  poor  mules  worn  down'  in  hauling 
com  from  R.  Road  Depots,  where  they  are  seen  in 
such  condition  as  to  reproach  their  owners. 

Censor. 


Hone  Taming. 
Mb.  John  C.  WilliIms,  of  8t  Clairsville,  Ohio, 
asks  us  to  inform  him  whether  horse  taming  has 
been  introduced  to  any  extent  at  the  South,  wl  r.t 
Is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  'introducing  the 
art,*^  and  at  what  time  planters  would  be  **moBt 
likely  to  invest  in  such  things.*'  Mr.  WUllams 
says  that  he  Is  a  pupil  of  Rarey  and  desires  to  ope- 
rate in  the  Southem  States.  We  believe  that  gen- 
erally our  horses  and  mules  are  thoroughly  **re- 
constracted,**  and  obey  the  "gee"  and  "haw"  with 
exemplary  loyalty,  but  we  cannot  definitely  answer 
Mr.  Williams'  queries.  We  give  him,  however,  the 
benefit  of  this  notice,  and  if  there  are  any  planters 
who  feel  inclined  to  "Invest  In  such  things"  they 
can  communicate  with  him  and  give  him  the  op- 
portunity he  desires  to  "Introduce  his  art"       % 

Answers  to  Oorrespondents  of  Fann  and  Home 

•  AUilKS  GLOVER. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Newton  co., 
Ga.,  asks  what  we  know  about  Alsike  clover, 
which  was  **highly  recommended  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  and  some  of  ^he  seed  distribute(>  by 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington/' 


The  Alsike  clover  has  a  white  flower  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  Alsike  in  Sweden  whence 
the  seed  were  imported.  It'  is  said  to  be  as 
strong  as  the  red  and  as  permanent  as  the  white 
clover,  and  to  make  excellent  hay.  It  needs  a 
rich  moist  soil,  does  not  grow  as  tall  and  is  not 
as  valuable  for  fertilizing  purposes  as  the  red. 

We  have  not  heard  of  its  being  raised  success- 
fully anywher^  at  the  South,  but  we  have  seen 
several  notices  of  it  in  Northern  journals,  which 
mention  it  as  very  valuable  for  stock.  Any 
good  seedsman  will  doubtless  furnish  the  seed. 


fiterarg  department. 


EDITOB'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Among  the  heap  of  books,  magazines  and 
pamphlets  which  have  accumulated  on  our  table 
during  the  last  month,  the  most  valuable,  enter- 
taining and  instmctive  is  The  Life  of  Mary  Bus- 
sell  Mitfordj  told  by  herself  in  Letters  to  her 
Friends,  with  Anecdotes  and  Sketches  of  her 
most  celebrated  Contemporaries.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  G.  L' Estrange,  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
T$y  most  readers  on  the  continent  of  America, 
the  authoress  of  that  charming  series  of  sketch- 
es called  *'Our  Village,"  will  be  remembered, 
even  though^t  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury since  it  first  issued  from  the  press. 

The  same  keen  knowledge  of  human  charac- 
ter, the  same  refined  humor,  the  same  delicate 
appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  and 
the  same  touching  pathos  which  distinguished 
"Our  Village"  as  one  of  the  most  deligh'.ful 
books  in  our  language,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
letters  which  tell  the  sad  history  of  the  self-sac- 
rifice, benevolence,  and  patience  of  the  life  of 
Miss  Mitford.  Mr.  L' Estrange  has  done  his 
work  as  editor  with  great  skill  and  exquisite 
taste.  He  has  given  the  world  the  best  work 
Miss  Mitford  ever  wrote,  and  has  so  woven  to- 
gether the  scattered  letters  to  friends,  written 
without  any  idea  of  their  publication,  as  to  form 
as  perfect  an  autobiography  as  she  could  have 
written. 
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Tlu  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Jhggt  (J.  W.  Burke  ft  Co.,  Maeon,)  is  the  best, 
most  lucid  and  at  the  same  time  most  compre- 
heosiTe  work  on  the  momentous  subject  of 
which  it  treats  that  we  have  ever  read.  In  one 
tenth  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Paley,  it  contains  all  the  vital  truths 
which  that  renowned  writer  has  presented  to 
the  student  of  theology,  arranged  with  so  much 
logical  power,  stated  with  snch  thorough  maste- 
17  of  his  subject,  and  sustained  by  such  erudi- 
doQ  and  historical  research,  as  to  convince  the 
most  confirmed  sceptic  who  will  read  the  book, 
that  '^Christianity  is  the  religion  which  is  taught 
in  the  Bible,''  and  that  **the  Bible  possesses 
the  authority  of  God,  binding  men  to  believe 
the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  and  perform  the 
daties  which  it  enjoins." 

We  commend  the  work  to  every  household. 
It  is  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
neatly  bound.  The  manner  in  which  the  print- 
ing and  binding  is  done  shows  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essaiy  for  Southern  authors  to  seek  the  aid  of 
Northern  publishers  to  bring  out  their  works, 
ind  that  they  can  find  at  the  South  South- 
ern men  who  will  do  the  work  well  and  fisdth- 
foDy. 

Barbara  St,  John,  a  tale  of  religious  life  by 
P.  B.  Chamberlain,  author  of  '^Isa  Greame's 
World,"  (J.  C.  Garrigues&  Co.,  Phila.,)  for 
sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  ft  Co.,  is  a  pretty  little* 
book,  well  adapted  for  use  in  Sunday  Schools 
snd  well  worthy  the  perusal  of  Sunday  School 
teachers. 

The  heroine  of  the  story,  is  a  young  girl  of 
inordinate  ambition  to  whom  success  in  life  is 
the  sole  object  of  her  existence,  and  whose  only 
ose  of  her  many  natural  gifts  and  varied  acquire- 
ments is  to  achieve  position  in  the  world.  An 
interesting  picture  is  drawn  of  a  number  of 
joong  men  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
obstacles  and  encouragements,  the  thorns  and 
roses  of  the  life  of  a  young  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel are  well  and  pleasantly  drawn. 

(hUy  Herself,  by  Annie  Thomas.  Kitty,  by 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  and  Wrecked  in  Port  by 
Edmund  Yates,  all  from  the  prolific  press  of 
the  Harpers,  are  very  readable,  but  not  remark- 
able novels. 

"Onhf  Herself  is  the  best.  The  ajsory, 
though  in  many  parts,  disagreeably  out  of  the 
"common  ran,"  is  well  told,  and  the  characters 
9^  drawn,  amcmg  whom,  specially  deserving 
of  notice,  is  that  domestic  phenomenon,  an 
amiable,  afifectionate  step-moUier. 

WretJced  in  Port  is  the  story  of  a  young  lady, 


(Marion  Ashurst,)  daughter  of  a  poor  clergy- 
man who  makes  money  and  position  her  idols, 
jilts  a  young  man  of  talent  and  character  to 
whom  she  was  engaged,  (Walter  Joyce,)  mar- 
ries a  rich  old  man,  (Mr.  Cresswell,)  and  be- 
came as  unhappy  and  as  disappointed  as  she 
deserved. 

Kitty  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Yates' 
story.  The  characters,  aims,  plois  and  fates  of 
the  heroines  of  both  are  almost  the  same*  so 
much  so  that  there  must  be  some  '^affinity"  be- 
tween the  Marion  Ashurst  and  the  Bohemian, 
Kitty,  who  breaks  her  vows  to  the  young  painter 
and  after  many  adventures  marries  a  very  mean 
and  contemptible  baronet  (Sir  George  Barte- 
lotte.) 

Twisted  Threads,  by  M.  D.  Nauman,  (Claz- 
ton,  Remsen  and  Hafl^elfinger,  Phila.,)  for  sale 
by  J.  W,  Burke  ft  Co.,  is  a  very  tangled  web, 
but  the  story  has  real  merit,  and  at  the  end  the 
snarl  is  very  satisfactorily  unraveled. 

Comfort's  Oerman  Course,  Harper  ft  Broth- 
ers is  a  very  good  book.  It  is  arranged  in  fbor 
parts,  comprising  both  the  scientific  or  gram- 
matical and  the  practical  or  colloquial  methods 
of  studying  the  German  language.  It  is  very 
clear  and  concise,  yet  full  of  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  the  student,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
text  books  of  the  richest  of  all  modern  lan- 
guages now  extant. 

My  Ten  Rod  Farm,  by  Mrs.  Maria  Gilmwi, 
(Lioring,  Boston,)  is  a  work  worthy  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  wooden  nutmegs.  It  is  a  stupid, 
palpable  fraud,  written  by  somebody  who  is  as 
ignorant  as  dishonest,  and  who  takes  good  care 
to  suppress  the  name  of  the  locality  where  the 
*Ten  Rod  Farm"  is  located. 

The  author  states  that  on  a  lot  of  ten  square 
rods  including  the  dwelling  and  onthouses,  with- 
out any  previous  knowledge  of  floriculture,  she 
has  established  a  flower  garden,  hot-house,  etc, 
which  produce  her  a  net  annual  income  af 
$2000.  A  "Mr.  Felix"  gave  her  a  few  seeds 
which  she  planted  in  pots.  They  * 'exhibited  a 
tendency  to  run."  She  "shifted  them  from  pot 
to  pot  till  they  were  a  yard  long  in  a  poroas 
p^"  At  this  stage  of  their  growth  notwith- 
standing the  circumscribed  limits  of  the  pot 
they  became  "covered  with  small  yellow  flow- 
ers." Mr.  Felix  being  asked  by  the  unsophisti- 
cated Mrs.  Gilman  what  she  "should  do  with 
the  flowers?"  tells  her  to  "let  them  alone  and 
see  what  would  become  of  them."  After  vari- 
ous shiftings,  they  were  planted  three  feet  apart 
in  rich  soil,  and  in  June  bore  immense  quanti- 
ties of  cacombmrs  I  Mrs.  Gilman  spent  an  hour 
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every  eyening  gathering  and  packing  the  frait 
which  Sharpedge  &  Co.,  took  away  every  morn- 
ing, and  in  August  the  innocent  Oilman  sent 
her  little  bill  to  Sharpedge  &  Go. 

'To  8600  cucumbers  at  8c.  $108.00,"  and 
Sharpedge  k  Go  paid  it  I 

We  expect  before  long  to  see  a  work  published 
somewhere  in  Yankeedom,  showing  how  one 
square  yard  of  ground  can  be  made  to  sustun  a 
large  iamiij  and  yield  a  handsome  surplus  in- 
come. 

The  March  number  of  The  EdecHc  Magazine 
of  Foreign  Literature,  (E.  R.  Pelton,  Publish- 
er, N.  y.,)  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke* &  Co.,  con- 
tains several  gems  from  the  best  English  Peri- 
odicals, besides  written  notices  of  literary, 
scientific  and  art  matters.  The  paper  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  the  Due  D'Aumale's, 
Lives  of  the  Condes,  the  Chapter  from  Proude's 
History  of  England  on  the  Last  Hours  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  an  admirable  article  on  Mo- 
hommedanism  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
the  Spectator's  critique  on  Tennyson's  New 
Poems,  are  the  best  of  the  collection.  This 
number  contains  a  good  steel  engraving  of  Wil- 
liam Gullen  Bryant,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  and 
writings  by  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic. 

LippinootVs  Magasinej  for  March,  for  sale 
by  J.  W.  Burke  k  Co.,  has  the  following  rich 
table  of  contents :  I.  The  Vicar  of  Bullhamp- 
ton.  A  Novel.  Part  IX.  By  Anthony  Trol- 
lope.  K.  */*Give  Me  a  Pin  and  I'll  Show  you 
a  Showl"  By  Pro£  J.  D.  Bruns.  IH.  Jim 
Lane.  A  Biographical  Sketch.  IV.  The  Com. 
ing'Revolution  in  England.  By  Arthur  Pem- 
ber.  V.  The  Stranger  of  Nahant  A  Tale. 
VL  Dreams.  VII.  Villainous  Saltpetre.  By  J. 
Franklin  Pitts.  VIII.  Marblf  Faun-ing.  A 
Tale.  By  Annie  L.  Macgregor.  IX.  The 
Vaudoux  in  St.  Domingo.  By  H.  Hargrave- 
X.  Concerning  Shelley.  By  Miss  H.  Pierson. 
XL  To-Day.  A  Poem.  By  Prof.  Henry  Harts- 
home.  XII.  Errors  of  the  Press.  By  Gen. 
James  Wilson.  XIII.  The  Forger's  Bride.  A 
Tale.  By  Rose  Terry.  XIV.  GFovemment  and 
the  Gold  Premium.  By  Hon.  Amasa  Walker. 
XV.  Our  Monthly  Gossip.  XVI.  Literatijre 
of  the  Day. 

Harper' a  New  Monikly  Magazine  for  March 
is  a  very  good  number.  The  following  are  the 
contents:  I.  Pussy;  II.  Frederick  the  Great; 
in.  Shadows;  TV.  Nature's  Common  Carrier; 
V.  Broken  Music;  VL  South  Coast  Saunter- 
ings  in  England;  VII.  A  New  Judgment  of 
Paris ;  VHI.  Civil  Service  Reform ;  IX.  Miss 
Ellington's  Niece ;  X.  A  Brave  I^dy,  (by  Miss 


Muloch) ;  XI.  Our  Relations  with  England ; 
Xn.  Jessie ;  XIH,  Bolivar ;  XTV.  On  a  Pho- 
tograph of  Athens,  with  the  usual  Editor's 
Easy  Chair,  Literary,  Scientific  and  Historical 
Records,  and  the  Editor's  Drawer. 

The  paper  on  our  Relations  with  England  h 
understood  to  have  been  written  by  General 
Adam  Badeau,  the  biographer  of  President 
Grant  and  ex  attache  to  Mr.  Motley's  Mission 
to  England.  The  temper  of  the  article  is  very 
conciliatory.  The  **Common  ancestry,  lan- 
guage, religion,"  etc.,  (to  which  we  think  we 
have  seen  allusion  made  somewhere  before)  are 
invoked  to  prevent  John  Bull  and  Yankee 
Doodle  flying  at  each  others'  throats,  and  from 
present  appearances,  we  think  that  the  "fratri- 
cidal combat"  is  as  improbable  as  that  any 
British  Government  will  apologize  to  Mr.  Mo^ 
ley  for  the  sovereign  exercise  of  the  sovereign's 
prerogative  in  according  belligerent  rights  to  the 
Confederate  States.  The  article  is  goodnatured, 
occasionally  interesting,  agreeably  free  from 
spreadeagleism,  and  not  unfrequently  inaccu- 
rate in  its  reference  to  men  and  things  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews 
for  January,  (from  the  Leonard  Scott  Publish- 
ing Co.,)  are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting. 
The  review  of  Fronde's  History  of  England  in 
the  Edinburgh  is  well  worth  the  price  of  all 
Leonard  Scott's  reprints.  It  is  a  master  piece 
of  criticism. 

The  Georgia  Collegian,  We  have  received 
the  first  number  of  the  Georgia  Collegian,  a 
periodical  of  eight  pages  to  be  published  at 
Athens,  (Ja.,  twice  every  month  by  the  members 
of  the  Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Societies 
of  the  University  of  (Ja.,  and  ably  edited  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Hill  and  J.  B.  B.  Smith,  of  the 
Demosthenian,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  A.  Shorter  and 
J.  P.  Hutchinson  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Society. 

The  design  of  the  Collegian  is  purely  literary. 
It  will  contain  news  of  the  transactions  of  the 
University,  the  two  Societies  and  matters  inter- 
esting to  the  student,  but  will  carefully  eschew 
politics. 

We  wish  the  paper  an  abundant  measure  of 
success.  The  gentlemen  who  edit  it  are  men  of 
talent,  culture  and  energy,  and  will  doubtless 
make  the  Collegian  a  welcome  visitor  to  the 
thousands  of  readers  who,  we  sincerely  hope, 
will  subscribe  for  it. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  March  is  sl 
valuable  number  of  this  excellent  periodical. 

The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  (Rich- 
mend,  Va.,  C.  B.  Williams,  editor,)  is  also  well 
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fiOed  with  Qsdiil  matter  for  the  fiurmer  and  hor- 
ticnltorist. 

The  March  number  of  The  ^^JSural  Carolin- 
um'*  ifl;  as  usual,  promptly  before  na,  and  fmllj 
sustains  its  reputation.  It  has  several  interest- 
ing papers.  *  The  Preparation  of  Land  for  Cot- 
ton," signed  '*Low  Middling/*  is  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  General  Johnson  Hagood,  of 
Barnwell,  **The  Preminm  Cotton  Crop,"  and 
"1  Method  of  Planting  and  Cnltivating  Cot- 
ton," are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Some  hints 
on  the  Cnltivation  of  the  Castor  Bean  and 
Bene"  for  oil,  from  the  pen  of  (Jen.  E.  P.  Alex" 
aader,  suggest  another  means  of  diversifying 
our  industiy.  '^Poultry  Farming  for  the  South,*  * 
a  beautiful^  illustrated  article  on  the  best  breeds 
of  Fowls,  will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to 
all  who  are  fond  of  eggs  and  chickens.  Arti- 
des  on  Sisal  Hemp  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Banana  commend  themselves  particularly  to 
^rida  readers.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Wdker, 
Erans  k  Cogswell  and  D.  Wyatt  Aiken.  Two 
dollars  a  year. 

We  welcome  to  our  table  and  our  exchange 
list,  The  HoriicvUuristj  A  Journal  of  Rural 
Ufe,  LitenUure,  Art,  and  Taste,  published  by 
Henry  T.  Williams,  7  Murray  St,  New  York. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Rupert  of 
(he  Board  9/  Trustee*  qf  the  Agrictdtural  Col- 
Uge  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1869.  It  is 
a  very  valuable  document  filled  with  instructive 
matter. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ferre,  Batchel- 
der  4  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of 
their  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  of  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  seeds,  containing  full  and  plain 
directions  for  the  cultivotion  of  every  known 
flower  and  vegetable. 

JKr.  David  Dickson's  Book, — ^We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Publishers,  J.  W.  Burke  k  Co., 
advuiced  sheets  of  a  portion  of  a  book  on  ag- 
ncahure  written  by  David  Dickson,  of  Han- 
cock CO.,  which  will  shortly  issue  from  the  press, 
and  will  doubtlesss  attain  an  immense  circula- 
tion. Mr.  Dickson's  fiame  as  a  practical  agri- 
cdtarist,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  his  book  wiU 
be  a  success.  It  contains  no  theories,  no  ab- 
itrose  technical  terms — nothing  that  the  plainest 
&nner  cannot  understand.  It  is  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  author's  own  experience  of 
niany  years,  told  in  plain  language  for  the  benefit 
of  all  agriculturists. 

It  must  be  tinivwsally  admitted  that  Mr. 
BidEsott's  'letters"  have  done  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  and  that  to  them  is  due,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  improvement  in  agriculture  in  Georgia 


which  has  taken  place  since  the  war.  This 
book,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  pages 
which  have  been  sent  us,  will  give  increased 
impetus  to  the  good  work,  and  convince  the 
most  obstinate  believer  in  the  ''old  way"  that 
there  is  something  to  be  learned  from  "book- 
farmers." 

For  the  benefit  of  cotton  planters  we  give  the 
following  extract  from  the  book  in  the  hope  that 
its  plsin,  practical  advice  may  be  universally 
followed. 

COTTON. 

Lay  ofi"  the  rows  four  feet:  run  the  second 
furrow  seven  or  eight  inehes  deep  :  deposit  the 
fertilizers  intended  to  be  used  eitner  with  the 
hand  or  fertilizer  sower,  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds  or  upwards  to  the  acre.  With  a 
long  scooter  plough  run  on  each  side  of  that 
furrow,  and  cover  it  up.  Run  the  same  plough 
in  those  furrows  a  second  time,  or  the  subsoil 
plough,  if  preferred.  Use  a  good  turn  plough, 
and  run  on  the  side  of  each  of  those  scooter 
furrows  in  each  of  those  turning  furrows,  or  a 
subsoil.  Split  out  the  middles  with  a  large 
shovel,  as  deep  as  the  horse  will  pull  it,  Tl^t 
finishes  the  bed. 

When  ready  to  plant,  open  with  a  small,  short 
bull-tongue.  Sow  the  seed  with  the  hand  or  cot- 
ton seed  sower — the  cotton  seed  sower  prefer- 
able. If  the  cotton  seed  sower  is  used  it  finish- 
es the  whole  operation  at  once. 

The  earlier  cotton  is  planted  the  lighter  it  must 
be  covered. 

Cotton  may  be  planted  from  the  first  of  April 
till  the  15th  of  May.  From  the  lOUi  to  the  26th 
of  April  I  cousider  the  best  time.  You  may 
plant,  with  high  manuring,  as  late  as  the  1st  of 
June.  By  extending  your  planting  over  the 
longest  periods  you  can  raise  the  largest  crops, 
thebulk  being  put  in  about  the  15th  to  the  20th 
of  April. 

In  the  first  working  of  the  cotton,  side  with  a 
twentv-two  inch  sweep,  with  the  right  wing 
tolerably  flat,  going  very  close  to  the  plant,  not 
exceeding  a  half  inch  depth  in  the  ploughing. 
It  may  be  hoed  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  No.  2 
Scovell  hoe  any  time  afler  ploughing.  Leave 
two  or  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  the  width  of  the 
hoe  being  the  space  that  the  stalks  should  be 
apart.  Some  advantage  is  gained  by  keeping 
as  near  the  middle  as  possible.  You  will  be  able 
to  see  what  grass  the  plough  left.  The  shavins 
of  the  grass  with  the  hoe  will  act  as  a  second 
working  of  crop.  It  will  always  be  safe,  if  you 
can,  to  return  to  the  cotton  once  in  three  weeks. 

Side  shallow,  and  close  again  the  second 
time.  Occasionally,  to  keep  Uie  surface  very 
level,  you  may  run  the  plough  in  the  middle  of 
the  row.  By  leaving  the  proper  periods  be- 
tween the  ploughing,  you  may  carry  the  point 
about  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  August,  which  is  a 
very  good  time  to  cease  working  cotton. 

Cotton  may  be  made  with  two  to  three  plough- 
ings.  Four  sidings  and  two  middle  splittinn 
are  all  that  it  ever  wants  under  the  most  unfi- 
vorable  circumstances.  The  greatest  amount  of 
work  the  cotton  requires  is  omy  ten  furrows  to 
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the  row  for  ail  caltivstion.  The  whole  plonk- 
ing occnpies  just  one  and  a  fourth  days'  work 
per  acre,  under  favorable  circumstances ;  and 
it  may  be  completed  with  three-fourth  days' 
work  per  acre.  It  is  essential  that  each  of  those 
plonghings  should  be  done  very  shallow  and 
close,  never  stopping  for  dry  weather.  If  the 
eround  stays  wet,  you  may  stop  a  few  hours  and 
hoe.  The  hoeing  and  ploughing  during  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  crop  closes  up  the  land  sufficient- 
ly to  cause  the  fruit  to  set  finely.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  planting  it  was  sufficiently  po- 
rous for  the  roots  to  penetrate  in  every  direction, 
and  to  any  desired  depth.  The  cotton  plant  is 
like  the  cultivated  plum  or  cherry,  requiring  the 
land  to  be  pretty  close  around  the  roots  to  set 
its  fruit  well,  and  preverit  drowning  in  excessive 
rains.  To  cause  early  maturity  the  rows  of  the 
cotton  should  be  one  way  four  feet  apart,  and 
there  should  be  from  two  to  three  stalks  in  a 
hill,  at  the  distance  of  every  nine  inches.  When 
the  cotton  fruit  commences  to  bloom,  each  stalk 
will  bloom  and  take  on  just  as  many  bolls  as  if 
there  were  only  three  stalks  to  the  yard.  This 
^stem,  stated  above,  will  insure  eight  stalks  to 
the  vaid,  if  hoed  with  care,  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-stz  per  cent,  more  stalks  than  if 
one  stalk  is  left  for  every  twelve  inches.  By 
placing  the  stalks  thick  in  the  drill,  and  wide 
apart,  the  land  is  less  shaded,  and  gets  more 
l^ht  and  sun.    If  you  wish  to  shade  with  a 

g'ven  number  of  plants^  liie  more  ec[ually  the 
nd  is  divided  the  more  completely  it  is  shaded. 
Prepared,  manured,  planted  and  cultivated, 
as  directed,  there  never  has  been  any  reason, 
any  year,  to  prevent  you  from  having  a  eood 
average  crop.  This  being  the  dryest  year  I  have 
ever  known,  has  satisfied  me  of  this  fact,  for  I 
have  a  good  average  crop.  If  you  pursue  the 
above  plan,  and  get  three  favorable  weeks  from 
tiie  20ih  of  July,  you  will  get  a  good  average 
crop.  Thin  planting,  as  a  general  thing,  latens 
the  crop.  If  seasons  have  been  regular,  and 
the  above  directions  have  been  carried  out,  the 
plant  will  be  completely  checked  by  the  20th  of 
August,  and  need  no  topping.  Topping  is  ad- 
vantageous where  we  find  the  bolts  have  not 
come  on  soon  enough,  and  if  topped,  should  be 
done  from  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  August.  In 
very  rich  land  the  distance  between  the 
rows  may  be  from  four 'to  six  feet;  probably 
some  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms  may  want  eight 
feet.  No  land  is  so  poor  that  the  rows  of  cot- 
ton should  be  nearer  than  four  feet  If  you 
have  not  land  enough  to  plant  as  many  rows  as 
you  wish,  purchase  more.  A  four  foot  row  will 
make  more  dian  a  three  foot  row ;  it  is  just  as 
easy  cultivated,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  and 
more  easy  if  thej  are  not. 

Picking  should  commence  as  early  as  the  cot- 
ton commences  opening,  and  the  cotton  should 
always  be  sunned  before  the  seed  matures  or 
hardens.  If  the  crop  appears  to  be  larce,  it 
will  have  to  be  picked  oy  the  hands,  flurry 
them  up ;  admit  a  little  trash  to  increase  the 
quantity  picked.    The  falling  oflF  in  price  by 

Inching  a  little  trash  is  not  so  disastrous  as  to 
et  the  cotton  stay  and  waste,  and  turn  back  for 
the  sake  of  picking  it  clean. 
To  raise  cotton  for  seed,  the  best  boiling  plants 


should  be  selected  that  are  on  the  plantation.  Ma- 
nure it  well,  and  cultivate  as  airected  above. 
Plant  in  it  the  most  select  seed  on  hand,  and  in 
working  the  cotton  you  should  always  pull  up 
the  staflcs  that  prove  unprolific,  even  if  it  makes 
a  vacuum.  When  matured,  from  the  second 
and  third  pickings,  select  the  best  stalks,  those 
that  have  limbs  sufficiently  well  to  contain  from 
six  to  seven  bolls  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch 
apart.  The  best  known  variety  to  commence 
with  is  the  '^Dickson's  Select,"  this  variety  hav- 
ing outlived  every  other  in  productiveness  and 
popularity. 

The  cotton  for  seed  should  be  picked  when 
dry,  and  put  up  when  dry.  This  wul  always  in- 
sure a  healthy  plant  If  the  seed  is  partially 
damaged,  the  plant  will  continue  to  die  out  for 
weeks  atter  it  comes  up,  and  sometimes  fi^il 
even  to  make  its  appearance  after  sprouting. 

I  would  select  cotton  for  seed  every  year. 
Select  enough  every  year  to  plant  to  maxe  seed 
to  plant  the  entire  crop  the  succeeding  year. 

Rust  is  simply  poverty  of  the  land.  This 
poverty  is  producea  from  various  causes,  snch 
as  wet  lands  that  leach,  lands  that  are  too 
porous  to  hold  water,  that  receive  too  mnch 
rain  at  One  time  and  get  too  dry  at  another,  and 
letting  it  get  grassy  so  as  to  rob  the.  plant  of 
what  little  nourishment  that  is "  there.  The 
hilly,  sandy  land  can  be  improved  bv  mixing 
with  them  a  vegetable  mold,  and  using  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  "Dickson's  Compound"  with 
surface  culture.  The  wet  lands  have  to  be 
drained  to  increase  their  fertility.  Red  land 
and  post  oak  land  that  are  sufficientiy  diy  need 
nothing  but  enriching ;  and  the  true  system  for 
everybody  is,  to  make  the  land  as  near  virgin 
soil  as  possible.  I  have  never  known  in  tbis 
section  new  lands  to  rust.  The  black  prairie 
lands  I  am  unacquainted  with,  but  I  understand 
they  are  liable  to  rust ;  but  I  believe  the  same 
system  of  keeping  them  full  of  vegetable  mold 
up  to  the  virgin  standard,  and  the  use  of  the 
"Compound*"  manure,  would  succeed  in  n^aking 
cotton  in  them.  The  sulphuric  acid  that  is  in 
plaster  might  to  some  extent  supply  the  place  of 
carbonic  acid  that  is  deficient  by  long  cultiva- 
tion. The  above  is  true  in  my  practice.  As  to 
the  black  prairie  land,  it  is  a  mere  suggestion, 
but  I  believe  it  will  succeed. 

The  heavier  the  cotton  boUs,  the  more  care  is 
necessary,  b^  previous  preparation  and  manur- 
ing, to  sustain  the  plant.  The  same  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  cotton  plant 
with  the  hoe,  as  is  used  to  prevent  their  being 
cut  by  the  plough,  as  the  same  damage  would 
be  the  result  in  either  case.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  not  to  skin  or  bruise  the  shanks  of  the 
cotton  with  the  hoe.  The  hoe  should  never  be 
raised  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground  to  hoe  cotton.  The  hoe  should  be  k^pt 
sharp,  and  grass  should  be  cut .  just  below  the 
crown.  Scratch  out  the  word  chop,  and  use 
the  word  hoe  or  scrape.  This  matures  cotton 
earlier,  and  renders  it  less  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  boll  worms  and  caterpillars.  By  planung 
your  cotton  thick,  and  cultivating  shallow,  yon 
dwarf  it  by  the  large  number  of  bolls  set  on 
the  plants,  and  render  the  plant  less  liable  to 
caterpillars  and  boll  worms. 
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FASH  WOKE  £0S  THS  HONIH. 

This  is  the  busiest  month  in  every  farmer's 
calendar.  He  has  now  fuUj  entered  upon  the 
'great  work  of  crc^  onlttire  and  crop  making^ 
I  and  it  demands  hiB  utmost  care, '  skill,  and  ener- 
gj  to  achieye  success. 

Bj  the  time  this  number  reaches  the  readers 
of  the  Farm  and  Homb,  notwithstanding  the 
backward  spring  and  the  many  drawbacks  to 
etrlj  operations,  the  planting  of  com  and 
cotton  will  have  been  generally  completed, 
aod  the  coltiyation  of  the  young  crop  will  en* 
S^oss  onr  attention. 

COKH. 

If  the  directions  given  in  previous  numbers  in 
regard  to  the  culture  of  com,  have  been  faith- 
fiiUy  followed,  the  crop  is  now  in  cortdition  to 
give  but  little  trouble.  If  the  soil  has  been 
properly  pulverized,  the  first  working  with  the 
hoe  completed,  and  the  crop  thinned,  there  is 
nothing  now  to  do  but  to  keep  it  dean,  and  keep 
the  soil  mellow  round  the  roots  of  the  growing 
plants.  The  advocates  ol  shallow  after-culture 
insist  that  deep  and  close  plowing  shoiild  have 
heen  already  done  and  tbat  now  when  the  young 
roots  are  spreading  in  every  direction  in  search 
of  food  to  supply  the  hungry  and  rapidly  grow- 
«ig  stalk,  no  plow  should  be  run  deep  enough 
to  serer  or  injure  any  of  these  sources  of  nour- 
ishment. 

^^*ho3e  who  maintain  that  deep  after  culture  is 
^sseotial  to  success  pretend  that  cutting  the  sur- 
face roots  does  no  injury  to  the  plant  and  that 
itirnag  the  boH  deeply  increases  the  storehouse 
Vou  1.— 16. 


from  which  the  roots  draw  their  supplies.  We 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  middle 
course  between  the  two  extremes  is  .the  wisest 
and  safest  to  pursue.  At  this  stage  of  the 
growth  of  the  plants  the  plowing  need  not  be 
as  dost  as  in  previous  working,  but  it  should  be 
just  close  enough  to  throw  earth  to  the  roots 
and  cover  the  young  grass,  and  deep  enough  to 
stir  the  soil  and  keep  it  soft  and  mellow.  A 
medium  between  scraping  and  "lifting"  is  what 
we  recommend. 

When  the  plowing  is  completed  the  hoes 
should  immediately  go  over  the  crop  and  kill 
the  grass  which  the  plows  failed  to  reach.  To 
give  the  crop  undisputed  possession  of  the 
ground  is  the  thing  to  be  achieved.  All  suckers 
should  be  now  removed,  and  if  in  thinning  any 
hills  were  omiited,  let  the  surplus  stalks  be 
taken  up. 

COTTON. 

Thinning  to  a  stand  is  the  work  which  now 
demands  immediate  attention.  When  the  plants 
get  their  third  and  fourth  leaves  all  surplus 
stalks  should  be  removed.  This  work  should 
be  done  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that  the  plants 
which  are  left  may  not  be  skinned  or  bruised, 
and  a  heallhy  stand  ensured.  For  the  way  the 
work  should  be  performed,  and  for  the  distance 
to  which  the  crop  is  to  be  thinned,  and  for  the 
culture  of  the  crop  generally,  we  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  directions  by  David  Dickson,  which 
will  be  found  on  the  <  last  pages  of  our  number 
for  April. 

cow  PEAS,  DRILLED  CORN,  ETtf. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure a  sufficient  quantity  for  seed  should  now 
sow  cow  peas,  broadcast,  to  make  hay,  and  to 
turn  under  as  green  manure,  or  in  drills  or 
hills  between  the  com  rows.  Com  should  be 
sown  in  drills  for  forage.  Sow  thickly,  at  the 
rate  of  about  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  broad. 
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deep  drills  8  or  8}  feet^art,  and  Uie  richer  you 
make  the  ground  the  better  will  be  your  crop. 
Gut  the  stalks  as  soon  as  they  tassel  and  feed  to 
your  stock  or  cure  for  winter  forage.  Millet, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  forage 
crops,  may  be  sown  in  the  same  wa3^  and  if  the 
ground  is  rich  and  well  prepared,  it  will  yield 
three  or  four  cuttings  during  the  season.  The 
seed  for  these  crops  should  be  sown  at  once. 
If  put  off  until  hot  weather  comes,  the  growth 
will  be  spindling  and  weak. 

Chinese  sugar  cane  may  be  still  planted  for  a 
syirup  crop.  It  is  sound  economy  to  raise 
enough  to  afford  syrup  for  home  consumption. 

WAR  OK  WEEDS  ASD  GBAJ9S. 

Wherever  you  see  the  head  of  a  weed  or  blade 
of  grass  in  any  of  your  cultivated  crops,  "hit 
it,"  with  all  your  might.  Do  not  skirmish  with 
these  deadly  enemies  of  com  and  cotton,  but 
'  advance  your  whole  line  against  them  and  des- 
troy them  before  they  entrench  themselves  be- 
hind works  which  you  can  never  cloture  by  any 
subsequent  assault. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

As  fast  as  your  bed  yields  "draws"  or  "slips'; 
plant  them  out  in  beds  freshly  made  as  before 
directed.  This  work  should  be  done  between  4 
o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  and  sundown.  Dip  the 
roots  of  the  slips  in  a  thin  paste  of  cow  manure 
water  and  good  mould.  Make  holes  for  them 
with  a  dibbling  stick,  pour  about  a  gill  of  water 
into  the  hole.  Press  the  earth  firmly  around 
the  root  (not  about  the  stem)  and  draw  a  little 
•dry  earth  round  the  plant  when  set.  In  damp 
or  cloudy  weather,  of  course  the  slips  can  be 
set  out  at  any  time,  and  no  water  need  be 
nsed. 

FENCES. 

Look  over  all  your  fences.  See  that  they  are 
"horse  high,  ox  strong,  and  hog  proof."  The 
high  winds  of  March  have  probably  damaged 
several  panels,  and  unless  these  are  reinforced, 
the  roaming  cattle  and  hogs  of  your  neighbors 
will  assuredly  break  through  and  steal. 

TUBiaPS. 

If  yon  want  to  produce  fine  turnips  in  the 
fall  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  a  patch  by  deep 
plowing,^  fenning  your  stock  on  it,  and  by.  con- 
stant plowing  during  the  summer,  so  that  in  Au- 
gust when  you  are  ready  to  sow  the  seed,  it  will 
be  deep  and  mellow  and  yield  turnips  which  will 
be  declared  by  the  editor  of  your  country  paper 
to  be  the  "biggest  yet,"  and  "not  to  be  beat," 
and  the  dimension  and  weight  of  which  will  be 
(](.Iy  chronicled. 


Far  ike  Southern  Ihrm  and  Home. 

Soils— How  to  Anlayse  and  Fertilize. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
in  order  for  the  proper  application  of  fertilizers 
to  any  given  soil,  it  must  first  be  analyzed,  so  as 
to  detect  the  deficient  salts,  and  have  Uiem  sup- 
plied in  the  very  doses  needed.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake. 

No*two  soils  ever  exhibit  the  same  deficiendes, 
and  the  chemist  mi^  select  a  dozen  samples 
from  the  same  field,  and  find  them  to  vary  quite 
as  much  as  the  general  average  of  soils  from 
distant  localities.  Some  soils  naturally  bairen, 
may  be  deficient  in  certain  elements  which 
chemical  analysis  might  develop,  but  these  are 
exceptions  to  a  very  general  rule. 

All  soils  are  acknowledged  to  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc,  nor 
does  the  fertility  of  a  soil  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  these  elements  existing  in  it, 
as  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  have  as  hi^  as 
96  per  cent  of  silica  for  instance,  while  others 
have  not  more  than  one  fourth  that  amount 

Chlorine,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid  exist 
more  sparingly  in  soils  than  any  other  of  the 
inorganic  elements.  But  as  chlorine  and  sul- 
phur enter  very  minutely  into  the  composition 
of  plants,  it  would  take  many  years  for  a  soil 
originally  fertile  to  become  exhausted  of  these 
elements.  Phosphoric  acid  however  being  a 
main  component  of  all  seeds  becomes  first  ex- 
hansted  from  all  soils  which  bear  successive 
crops  of  grain,  cotton,  etc. 

Of  the  organic  elements  nitrogen  is  the  spars- 
est and  first  exhausted  from  soils.  Though  sup- 
plied largely  from  the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  very 
necessary  element  of  fertile  soils,  and  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  a  good  fertilizer. 

K  then  we  examine  the  soil  of  a  field  which 
has  become  barren  from  long  cropping,  we  will 
find,  1st,  the  organic  matter  exhausted'  or  neariy 
so ;  2d,  the  nitrogen  in  extremely  amaU  quan- 
tities ;  and  3d,  the  phosphoric  acid  existing 
only  in  combination  with  lime,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  as  insoluble  phosphates.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  deficient  elements,  without 
the  addition  of  any  other,  would  produce  the 
most  wonderful  effects,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
tested,  especially  in  the  production  of  cotton. 

M.  George  Ville,  (while  admitting  the  inu- 
tility of  analyzing  soils  to  show  their  deficien- 
cies) proposes  a  plan  which  is  much  more  tedi- 
ous and  quite  as  expensive  as  chemical  analysis- 
That  is  for  every  farmer  to  try  by  actual  ex- 
periment a  system  of  fertilizing  with  nitrogeO} 
lime,  potash  and  phosphate  of  limcj  and  thereby 
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test  the  deficiency  of  his  soils  by  the  inductiTO 
system. 

Webcglesveto  saggestUiat  ail  fertile  soils 
hsTe  the  inorganic  elements  in  proper  quantity, 
existing  in  them.  The  tme  method  of  analysis 
then  would  be  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween ike  pcimitiTe  and  the  exhansted  soil. 
Ai  repeated  analyses  have  shown  theee  deficien- 
del  to  be  ornanic  matter  containing  nitrogen 
and  piioq[>hoiic  acid,  iii^  prima  facie  eridence 
that  the  absence  of  these  makes  the  soil  sterile. 
Theirresppheati^m  wonld  restore  its  fiBrtility. 

While  then,  there  are  isolated  cases  in  which 
even  nlica  might  be  ad?aotageoasly  applied  to 
a  soil,  and  while  Hme,  magnesia,  potadi  and 
soda,  alliud  in  oiost  soils  to  bring  them  np  to  a 
higher  standard  of  production,  they  only  rank 
as  ameliorators  of  the  soil  and  not  as  ferUli* 
len.  To  this  class  belong  the  soluble  phos* 
phatei  and  nitrogenous  substances.  Some  of 
the  adds  and  alkalies  are  valuable  adjuvants, 
\kA  act  more  as  solvents  than  as  food  to  plants. 
The  new  lands  of  this  country  differ  from  the 
old  arable  lands  of  Europe,  in  the  &ot  that 
other  dements  have  been  exhausted  from  them 
by  the  cropping  of  centuries,  and  M.  Ville's 
e^Miiments  will  apply  there  better  than  here. 
Whoe  he  puts  potash  and  lime  as  essential  to 
what  he  calls  complete  manure  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  his  own  soil.  What  would  he 
say  of  the  calcareous  soils  of  lower  and  upper 
Oeoigm  which  have  lime  enough  to  last  thous- 
ands of  years,  or  the  fekpathic  soils  of  Middle 
Geoigia  which  have  potash  enough  to  last  for 
eentories  to  come? 

The  true  system  of  analyzing  soils  then,  is  a 
▼eiy  simple,  inexpensive  process.  1.  Ascertain 
the  elements  ejdsting  in  the  primitive  forests. 
2d.  Those  which  have  been  exhausted  from  the 
fidds  by  cropping.  The  difference  constitutes 
the  requisites  to  return  the  soil  to  iU  original 
fertifiiy.  This  is  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
aaaljsis  of  soOs,  and  upon  this  is  predicated 
the  Take  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  add  in 
tiie  fertilizing  system  so  extensively  adopted  in 
this  aad  ether  countries ;  and  he  who  adheres 
to  the  old  notion  of  analysing  every  soil  to  find 
a  maaure  adapted  to  it  is  still  groping  his  way 
throBgh  the  misty  days  of  Sb  Humphrey  Davy, 
and  the  early  agricultural  chemists. 

£.    li.   PE2n>LET0N. 

Spartoj  Aprilj  1870. 

FiBM  Ivpi£MEKT8. — Only  the  best  should  be 
nsed;  the  cheimest  are  always  the  most  expensive. 
Constant  reading  of  A^cmtural  books  and  peri- 
odicals, and  frequent  mterchange  of  thought  be- 


tween neighbors  are  necessary,  in  order  that  all 
piay  know  what  is  best,  because  of  the  constant 
improvements  beins  made. —jE^ar^roc^^om  Pro- 
ceedings of  MandoTph  Fanner*  $  I^ceum, 


V 


Froteotion  of  Planters  Against  Ootton  Bings 
and  Speculators. 

BT  REV.   HKXRT  QtTIOO,  COVINGTON,   OA. 

This  is  a  question  of  prime  importance.    It 
is  a  well-timed  and  weighty  problem.    Its  cor- 
rect solution,  beyond  a  peradventure,  involves 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.    As  a  people  we 
are   poor  and    dependent    The  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  has  been  swept  away.    One  of 
tiie  fiurest  portions  of  the  globe  has  been  im- 
poverished and  spoiled.    Weakness  tempts  ag- 
gression.   And  whare  gain  is  the  stake,  with 
what  frioility  do  moneyed  combinatiotts  burst 
through  mere  moral  barriers  to  seize  the  prize. 
The  late  gold  bubble  in  the  Commercial  Me- 
tropolis of  the  nation  shows  but  too  plainly  the 
fell  spirit  at  work  among  her  moneyed  lords  to 
aggrandize  themselves  upon  the  ruin  of  others.        . 
And  now  to  prove  that  the  planter  is  fleeced  and  ^^ 
victimised  by  Cotton  rings  were  a  woric  purely  ' 
gratuitous.    No  man  of  intelligence  doubts  it. 
Every  farmer  feels  it.    And  with  crops  mortga- 
ged for  sums  payable  at  an  early  day  in  the  fall, 
independence  of  money  rings  is   impossible.  | 
Regardless  of  the  true  value  of  the  staple,  specu- 
lators will  buy  the  commodity  which  necessity 
forces  upon  the  market,  at  their  ownprioes. 
The  poor' planter  disarmed  and  helpless  mustv. 
surrender  at  discretion.    A  ready  sohitien  for  ^ 
this  evil  may  appear  in  dediniiig  to  accept  far- 
ther loans  and  in  every  planter  working  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  limited 'means.    Such  ac- 
tion, however,  would  amount  to  cutting,  not 
untying  the  Gordian  Knot    To  argue  againsi 
the  wisdom  or  necessity  of  the  Planter  in  his^    \    « 
poverty-stricken  condition,  contracting  debts  is  \   \^' 
simply  an  absurdity.    As  money  makes  money,  r  >\ 
and  as  ''out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  made,'' W 
capital  will  and  must  be  sought,  debts  must  be  1  < 
contracted  and  mortgages  given.    What  I  Shall  1  ' 
the  poor  man  raise  a  crop  on  the  air  \  or  shall 
the  wealthy  few  have  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  cotton  plant  ?  Under  such  a  system  would 
not  the  rich,  as  in  European  countries,  become 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  from  year  to  year. 
What  but  the  lack  of  capital  growing  in  part 
out  of  absenteeism  blights  Ireland  with  the  pall 
of  poverty — a  country  famous  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  the  first  flower  of  the  earth  and  first 
gem  of  the  sea.    Would  not  such  a  remedy 
superinduce  a  greater  evil  than  the  one  sought 
to  be  avoided  ? 
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Despite  the  dreiuns  of  the  theonst,  wHh  such 
remimeratiTe  prices  for  the  great  Soathem  sta- 
ple and  in  possession  of  snch  wide  fields  of  fertile 
•oil)  planters  will  not  and  should  not  lessen  their 
agricultural  operations.    Not  contraction,  but 
expansion,  should  be  the  order  of  t^^e  day.  But 
serious  obstacles  at  present  impede  our  onward 
iprogress.    We  writhe  under  a  financial  tyranny. 
I  With  our  other  proper^  Banking  Capital  has 
jyanished.     Our  Southern  merchants  and  bank- 
lers  receive  the  greater  part  of  their  working 
|ci4>ital  from  the  North.    This  capital  is  doled 
out  with  stinted  hand  on.  short  time.    Take  the 
city  of  Augusta  as  an  example,  and  by  one  judge 
aU.    This  city  uses  now  about  600,000  dollars 
against  5,000,000,  which  she  controlled  before 
the  war.     Accommodation  by  its  banks  may 
now  be  famished  for  80  days,  and  that  only  to  a 
favored  few  at  heavy  interest,  whereas,  anterior 
to  the  war  eveiy  respectable  merchant  and  cot- 
ton buyer  could  obtain  indefinite  credits  at  mere- 
ly nominal  rates.  I  qiean  that  when  a  merchant's 
bill  matured  at  a  bank  he  could  renew  the  draft 
or  borrow  from  another  bank  to  meet  that  pay- 
ment.   Such  however,  is  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  now,  that  the  merchant  himself 
being  comparatively  moneyless,  doing  business 
on  the  d^ital  of  others,  and  receiving  no  indul- 
dence  himself^  he  can  extend  no  favors  to  the 
planter.    The  result  is  when  his  mortgage  ma- 
tures his  cotton  n^ust  be  sold  in  obedience  to 
the  dlAum  of  the  New  York  Cotton  ring  which 
has  supplied  the  funds.    And  this  order   of 
things  has  been  inaugurated  among  them,  be  it 
observed,  not  from  any  want  of  funds  on  their 
part,  for  never  was  the  North  so  abundantly 
wealthy  before^  but  for  the  express  and  deliber- 
ate purpose  of  controlling  both  the  shipping  and 
price  of  cotton»    This  ring  takes  the  staple  just 
at  whatever  prices  it  may  deign  to  give.    No 
intelligent  merchant  will  deny  that  cotton  rises 
snd  falls  in  the  South  in  strict  obedience  to  ar- 
bitrary instructions  issued  from  Northern  head 
quarters.    And  then^  per  force  of  this  New 
York  money  power,'the  staple  instead  of  going 
direct  to  the  factories  of  the  world,  is  forced 
through  a  circuitous  and  unnatural  channel,  at 
an  incredible  aggregate  expense  to  the  producer. 
Between  these  rings  and  the  manufacturer  the 
understanding  is  perfect.     By  such  combinations 
and  'Hricks  in  trade,''  naillions  are  extorted 
from  the  weak  and  needy  South  to  strengthen 
the  power  and  augment  the  wealth  of  the  North. 
The  presentation  of  these  &cts  opens   the 
way  for  the  inquiry  how  shall  this  intolerable 
and  growing  evil  be  remedied  7    How  shall  the 


Planter  in  his  present  poverty  be  protected 
against  these  remorseless  cormorants  ? 

Afler  canvassing  various  plans,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  submit,  as  the  result  of  much  tbo^ht, 
two  schemes,  the  one  supplemental  of  and 
auxiliary  to  the  other,  through  which  the  Soath 
may  ere  long  burst  her  fetters  and  effiBctoally 
protect  herself  against  all  adverse  combinatioBS. 

The  first  is  to  change  the  channels  of  tmde 
by  establishing  a  steam  line  between  Savannah 
and  Great  Britain,  and  having  opened  a  direct 
highway  between  the  two  nations,  ship  our  cot- 
ton to  English  markets  (exc^  in  case  heresfter 
indicated)  ^nd  pro<mre  our  advances  from  £i^- 
lish  c^italists.  In  order  to  present  tiiis  idea 
fully,  suffer  me  to  enter  into  detail. 

Imprimis:  let  the  Legislature  appoint  a  re- 
sponsible man  in  every  county  whose  business  it 
shall  be  und^  oath  to  approve  the  liens  of  needy 
but  worthy  citizens.  The  Legislature — ^then, 
Uirongh  its  proper  functionary,  should  endorse 
these  liens  to  the  extent  of  their  half  or  full 
vidue,  as  in  their  wisdom  may  seem  best.  Some 
distinguished  gentleman  of  experienced  finan- 
cial ability  should  be  elected  by  the  Legislature 
to  leave  for  Europe  by  a  certain  day  to  negotuite 
these  liens  to  such  capitalists  as  will  accept  them 
on  the  most  favorable  terms.  Stipulating  that 
all  the  mortgaged  crop  or  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  necessary  to  cover  \he  lien  shall  reach  Sa- 
vannah by  a  specified  time  for  shipment  to  Eng- 
land, or  should  the  Planter  on  any  oooanon  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  prefer  selling  athome, 
that  the  lien  shall  be  satisfied  in  cash  by  the 
fixed  day,  or  before  it,  without  prejudice  to  the 
capitalist.  And  stipulating  still  further,  that 
the  planter  having  forwarded  his  cotton  to  Sa- 
vannah or  any  other  of  our  nearest  ports  indi- 
cated, that  the  British  capitalist  shall  carry  our 
coming  crop  direct  to  England — and  that  he,  the 
borrower,  shall  obtain  reasonable  advances  upon 
it  from  time  to  time,  at  the  minimum  of  British 
interest,  holding  his  cotton  at  pleasure  and  set- 
tling all  his  liabilities  when  in  his  judgment  the 
English  market  shall  have  reached  its  maxi- 
mum. By  securing  English  bottoms  to  carry 
away  whatever  cotton  may  be  thus  6imished  ihe 
scheme  may  go  immediat^y  into  operation  and 
direct  trade  at  once  be  inaugurated  between  our 
own  ports  and  Great  Britain.  During  the  coming 
year  there  may  be  no  absolute  necessity  fiur  a 
regular  line  of  steamers,  as  vessels  can  be  tele- 
graphed and  furnished  as  circumstances  reqaiie. 
In  order  that  the  contemplated  regular  steam 
line  may  be  fully  established^as  early  as  possible 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  should  by  resbb- 
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tioQ  revest  tlie  Legiaktiire  U)  make  a  afoiiabU 
appropiutioii  at  its  first  session.  This  i^propri- 
atioQ  maybeiised  in  co-operating  with  a  British 
Steam  Company.  To  smpply  funds  for  tiiis  lau* 
dsMe  md,  bonds  of  the  State  should  be  issued, 
in  regard  to  sending  a  man  to  England  to  ne- 
gotiate the  loan,  I  woold  further  observe  that 
if  after  due  investigatioB  it  should  appear  mani- 
fest that  all  the  contemplated  advantages  of 
leidiDg  a  depnty  to  England  could  be  secured 
thnmgh  the  agency  of  some  eminent  merchant 
of  SsTSBnah  now  doing  business  with  English 
capitalists,  then  the  employment  of  said  d^uty 
woald  be  aaneceseaiy.  But,  should  it  appear 
proper  to  send  him,  no  eitisen  however  inde* 
pendent  need  complain  at  Uie  small  sum  neoes- 
wry  for  his  expenses,  as  rdief  from  cotton 
liogs  and  the  increased  price  of  the  staple  will 
fiimiah  an  ample  indemnification. '  Apart  firom 
this  consideration,  which  of  itself  should  be  sat- 
ifl&ctoiy,  it  is  made  our  duty  by  a  high  authori- 
ty to  look  not  merely  on  our  own  things  but 
bear  oae  another's  burdens. 

Farther,  I  have  deliberately  suggested  that 
the  planter  reserve  the  right  of  satisfying  his 
lien  in  cash  in  order  to  afford  him  the  advan* 
tage,  if  he  choose,  as  soon  as  his  cotton  maybe 
ready  for  Ac  market,  to  sell  to  the  Northern 
Bpecuktor.  Under  this  scheme  competitioB 
will  spring  up  for  the  cotton  crop  between  old 
and  New  England.  Cotton  will  run  higher  than 
ever  before  and  the  result  may  be  that  the  North 
will  pay  us  at  our  homes  '  more  for  our  staple 
than  we  could  realize  in  England,  to  save  them- 
•elves  from  purchasing  their  supplies  in  that 
&tant  countty  under  the  monopoly  of  British 
merchants.  And  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  long 
ran  thn  will  be  the  unavoidable  issue  of  the 
Bcheme.  England,  instead  of  the  South,  may 
become  their  principal  market  for  obtaining 
nipplies.  The  tables  will  be  completely  turned, 
affording  to  them  and  to  the  world  a  stunning 
proof  that  vaulting  ambition  overlei^s  itself. 

But,  now  in  order  to  protect  the  State  in  its 
endorsement,  and  the  capitalist  in  his  loan,  the 
liens  must  be  made  out  in  duplicate  form,  one 
for  the  Sti^  and  another  for  the  lender,  and 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  latter  to  the  proper 
«rthority,  the  former  shall  be  null  and  void. 
And  further,  when  the  merchant,  capitalist,  or 
*g«it,  recesves  the  cotton  for  which  in  part  or 
''hole,  he  holds  the  Hen,  the  proper  functionary 
^  the  Gk>vemment  must  be  duly  notified  to  this 
^^^*^ct  Suppose  all  the  liens  given  are  made 
due  the  first  of  May,  then  as  many  of  the  plant- 
^^  aa  shall  have  delivered  their  cotton  to  the 


merchant  or  his  agent  at  that  date,  may  be  re- 
garded by  the  Government  as  having  virtually, 
though  not  formally,  satisfied  their  lien*  Those 
who  sell  at  home,  satisfy  their  lien,  and  present 
it  at  the  above  date,  will,  of  course,  have  theii 
indebtedness  entirely  cancelled. 

Through  this  course  of  action,  the  borrower^ 
should  he  sell  in  the  Southern  market,  will  be 
spurred  on  by  the  vigilant  authority  at  home  to 
satisfy  his  lien  against  or  before  the  appointed 
day,  and  the  (Government  will  be  enabled  to  tell 
at  any  time  her  exact  responsibilities. 

And  now  in  regard  to  securing  the  loan,  no 
difficulty  need  be  anticipated.  We  can  fumish| 
as  we  have  seen,  not  only  ample  security,  blii 
also  the  proper  incentive.  British  capitalists 
hold  millions  of  IT.  S.  bonds.  These,  according 
to  the  enactment  of  Oongresfi^  they  can  deposit 
with  the  Department  at  Washington,  receiving 
in  return  for  100,000  dollars  in  bonds,  90,000 
dollars  in  Treasury  notes,  (commonly  called 
greenbacks)  and  7  per  cent  interest  on  their 
100,000  dollars  in  bonds.  For  our  loan,  we  can 
afford,  if  need  be,  to  pay  10  per  cent,  thus 
realizing  to  the  capitalist  nearly  17  per  cent 
With  such  secnrity  then,  as  the  endorsement  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  British  capitalists  who  re- 
ceive as  their  maximum  interest  at  home  only  4 
per  cent,  will  readily  accept  the  offer. 

The  first  part  of  the  scheme  is  now  sketched. 
Let  it  be  perfected  and  adopted  and  the  relief 
sought  from  the  grinding  oppression  of  North- 
ern speculators  will  be  obtained.  We  will  be 
saved  freight  from  Savannah  or  Charleston  to 
New  York,  with  all  the  other  attendant  expen- 
ses of  drayage,  wharfage,  etc  We  will  eqjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  direct  trade  with  Europe, 
and  open  up  a  highway  for  emigration  to  our 
shores.  We  will  obtain  the  full  market  value  of 
our  products,  while  at  the  same  time  we  build 
up  our  Southern  cities.  Our  own  Savannah 
will  sit  like  a  queen  on  the  waters  of  the  South. 
With  all  present  disadvantages  her  exports  sur- 
pass all  her  sisters  on  the  Eastern  coast.  And 
the  enrichment  of  our  cities  will  be  to  the  State 
in  its  remotest  parts  what  a  well  filled  stomadx 
is  to  the  extremities  of  the  body.  Longer  de- 
lay in  this  important  matter  strikes  us  as  some* 
thing  akin  to  criminality.  The  present  super- 
ciliousness of  the  New  York  cotton  rings  in 
fomishing  their  Southern  cotton  buyers  with 
$500  and  $1000  bills  as  their  smallest  change 
must  surely  be  considered  the  last  straw  on  the 
cameFs  back.  Self  respect,  apart  from  self-inter- 
est, demands  our  promptest  action. 
(to  BB  COVTWaSD,) 
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MAUUBB-HO.  IT. 

If  mannre  can  be  profitably  made  by  appro- 
Ifoiatiiig  to  it  '^odds  and  ends''  of  time,  as  has 
•been  suggested  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  cer- 
tainly can  be  made  to  pay  when  pursued  as  a 
buainesi.  This  article  will  be  addressed  to  that 
class  of  fanners  who  employ  six  or  more  hands 
during  the  year  and  have  stock  of  all  sorts  in  the 
ratio  of  the  hands  employed. 

The  most  intelligent  and  industrious  one 
should  be  detailed  for  the  special  business  of 
collecting)  making  and  hauling  out  manure.  The 
same  arrangement  for  stable,  cow  house,  hog, 
shi^p  and  goat  house,  suggested  in  the  second 
article,  should  be  made ;  but  of  course  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  It  might  be  safer  and  more 
comfortable  for  the  stock  to  have  an  open  shel- 
ter covered  with  common  boards  running  out 
from  the  back  of  these  stables,  cowhouses,  etc., 
(M  of  which  should  be  on  the  same  slope,  side 
by  side).  The  joists  of  this  shelter  should  be 
n^rly  level  with  the  floors  of  the  stables  or  at 
least  not  more  than  two  feet  higher,  so  as  to 
make  it  easy  to  pass  over  them  by  a  foot  way 
of  plank  or  puncheons,  when  forming  or  water- 
ing the  heaps  below.  These  heaps  should  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid, 
say  10  feet  square  at  bottom,  and  6  feet  square 
at  top,  and  about  7  feet  high.  (Such  a  heap 
will  contain  about  500  bushels  when  loosened 
up).  They  will  be  formed  of  the  manure  col- 
lected under  the  stables,  and  every  possible  thing 
that  will  decompose  or  act  the  part  of  a  good 
absorbent  for  retuning  gases  which  might  other- 
wise escape.  All  bones  lying  around  the  prem- 
ises) as  weU  as  those  which  are  daily  accruing 
from  the  table,  should  be  broken  up  as  fine  as 
possible,  in  the  cheapest  way,  and  scattered  in 
that  part  of  the  heap  which  will  most  likely  fer- 
ment Care  should  be  taken  in  forming  these 
hei^s  to  distribute  the  material  in  even  layers 
and  pack  ihem  firmly.  The  packing  is  one  of 
the  moH  important  operations.  Otherwise  fer- 
mentation will  proceed  too  rapidly  and  cause 
the  heap  to  fire  and  lose  its  most  fertilizing  pro- 
perties. 

In  addition  to  a  shelter,  there  should  be  a 
cistern  made  water-tight  and  covered  closely 
with  a  trap  door  fitting  well.  Into  this  cistern 
every  nitrogenous  substance,  such  as  dead  horses^ 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  and  offal  of  every  kind, 
should  be  thrown  and  kept  covered  with  water. 
Bverjr  morning  a  portion  of  this  should  be 
pumped  out,  mixed  with  the  urine  from  all  the 
houses  on  the  premises  and  the  wash  and  slop 


water,  and  thrown  over  the  tops  of  these  heaps 
which  should  be  left  hollow  so  as  to  prevent 
ti>e  water  from  running  down  the  sides.  This 
water  will  gradually  find  its  way  to  all  parts  of 
the  hedip  if  it  has  been  well  and  regularly  pack* 
ed.  Otherwise  the  Hquid  will  run  down  tiie 
centre  and  never  reach  the  outer  portions. 

In  the  course  of  two  months  after  being  regu- 
larly watered  a  heap  may  be  profitably  changed 
and  repacked,  throwing  those  parts  to  the  oen- 
tre  which  have  occupied  the  outer  parts  before. 
The  collecting  material,  piling,  watering,  haul- 
ing, etc.,  will  keep  one  man  actively  engaged  all 
the  time  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  far- 
mer who  keeps  a  proper  proportion  of  live  stock 
on  his  farm  will  find  the  labor  of  one  hand  to 
pay  better  in  this  work  than  that  of  any  othei 
hand  on  the  fimn*  He  will  not  only  save  an 
immense  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  whicb 
usually  runs  to  waste  on  a  farm,  but  will  make 
that  which  he  saves  much  richer  and  more  ac- 
tive. 

The  point  of  greatest  importance  in  mana&c- 
turing  manure  is  to  concentrate  it,  so  that  t 
much  greater  value  may  be  carried  out  to  the 
field  at  one  load.  If  a  man  makes  one  load  oi 
manure  as  rich  as  two  were  before,  he  saves  on( 
half  the  expense  of  hauling  and  distributing. 
And  if  he  makes  one  load  5  or  10  times  ai  rid 
(which  is  practicable)  he  saves  from  four-fifthi 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  expense  attending  hauling 
and  distributing.  Let  any  man  make  the  eal 
culation  of  the  expense  of  hauling  out  80  loadi 
— the  amount  Mr.  Bateman*  did  apply  per  acn 
— and  compare  it  with  the  expense  of  applyinj 
five  or  six  loads  containing  the  same  amount  o 
fertility,  and  he  will  soon  be  convinced  that  th( 
labor  of  the  one  man  who  is  occupied  in  con 
centrdting  the .  manure  is  well  spent,  even  if  h 
saves  no  more  by  the  operation. 

Vats  may  be  made  on  each  side  of  the  oister 
into  which  the  water  from  all  surrounding  rooi 
might  be  made  to  flow.  These  will  f^mia 
water  for  steeping  what  is  thrown  into  tli 
cistern  by  simply  turning  a  cock  and  thus  sai 
great  labor  of  hauling  water  for  that  pnrpoet 
In  .short  all  the  available  water  about  a  I 
should  be  caught  in  cisterns,  or  iron  b<Hn 
hogsheads  for  use. 

The  writer  has  been  led  to  make  the  preoo 
ing  suggestions  from  having  observed  with  gte 
interest  the  successful  manu&ctnre  of  nitre  be 
at  Augusta  during  the  war.  The  plan  proposed 
substantially  that  practiced  by  the  Nitre  Bur«a 

*See  Mr.  Bateman^s  letter  In  March  No.  of  Soul 
em  Farm  and  Home. 
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After  tlievar  or  sarraidtr,  the  United  States 
antliOTttief  fold  the  nitre  beds  in  Charleston, 
and  I  understand  they  were  nfied,  sacked  and 
sold  bj  Uie  toiu  as  other  commercdal  fertilizes 
are. 

•  FWiners  are  not  soffioiently  im]»re88ed  with 
the  troth  that  a  division  of  labor  is  the  most 
effideot  cause  of  snccest  in  the  best  paying  en- 
terprises. The  man  who  in  any  department  of 
hssiDess  devotee  all  his  time  and  energy  to  one 
tldog,  generally  succeeds  in  prodnoing  the  best 
aitide  in  the  shortest  time.  An  intelligent 
kbcffcr  whose  whole  tame  is  devoted  to  the 
wannfactnre  of  mannre  will  acqtiire  not  only 
vhatpoHtieal  economists  call  '^technical  skill/' 
bat  v31  learn  a  good  deal  of  practical  chemistry 
of  immense  valoe  in  all  operations  of  the  kind. 
There  is  no  qnestion  bat  that  the  farmer,  who 
has  the  means,  will  find  that  the  labor  of  his 
best  hand  and  mnle,  collecting  and  hanling  ma- 
narey  will  pay  a  heavier  per  cent  on  the  invest* 
ment  than  that  of  any  other  hand  and  male  on 
his  Ann. 

The  collecting  and  mannfactaring  all  the  ma- 
nure possible  on  a  farm  is  not  only  a  saving  of 
money,  which  goes  for  its  equivalent  in  guanos 
sad  saperphosphates,  bat  it  is  the  only  system 
of  direct  a{4>lication  of  manures  which  promises 
permaiieDt,  as  well  as  increasing,  improvement 
ofthesoiL  Ithaabeen  often  remarked  that 
the  lands  of  those  men  who  have  longest  nsed 
commercia]  fertilizers,  if  not  worse,  are  not 
perceptibly  improved  by  their  use.  Some  assert 
most  positively  that  the  land  becomes  sooner 
exhaosted  by  l^em.  The  writer  does  not  speak 
from  personal  experience  or  observation,  but 
hb  experience  and  observation  enable  him 
most  positively  to  assert  that  land  manured  lib- 
erally with  good  hom9-made  manare,  increases 
in  vahie  and  will  make  many  good  crops  even 
af^  manore  has  ceased  to  be  applied.  This 
sjitem  akme  is  not  all  that  is  required  to  make 
Geergia  what  she  shoald  be  as  an  agricultural 
State.  Bat  an  intelligent  qrstem  of  rotation 
combined  with  turning  in  green  crops  should 
proceed  p€tri  p<U9U  with  the  one  discussed  in 
this  and  previona  articles.  This  will  form  the 
Bolgect  of  die  next  article.  R. 


Production  akd  Cossumption  of  Copteb. — 
BiazQ  is  the  ^eatest  producer  of  coffee,  fur- 
niafaing  die  article  Imown  in  the  market  as  the 
Rio  coffde  to  the  amount  of  400,000.000  pounds 
yearly,  or  more  than  one-half  of  what  coffee  is 
sappfied  by  the  whole  world,  viz. :  718,000,000. 
Jaw  gives  14W),000,000,  Ceylon  40,000^000,  St. 
Domingo  40,000,000,  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  26,- 
000,000,  Yenezu^a,  commonly  known  as  Oarao- 


cas  coffee,  25,000.000.  Sumatra  25,000^000 ;  all 
others,  including  Mocha,  18,000,000.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest  con- 
sumers, to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world's  production,  and  nearly  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ghreat  Brhain.  The 
G^ermans  come  next  as  coffee  drinkers. 


The  Tolly  of  ''AH  Ootton  and  no  Oom." 
If  the  minimum  price  of  cotton  were  fixed  at 
2ft  cents  per  tt>.  in  gold,  and  the  maximum  of 
wages  and  of  current  expenses  was  also  fixed  by 
Act  of  Congress  at  their  present  standard,  so 
that  the  greater  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  we 
could  raise  the  greater  number  of  quarter  dol- 
lars in  specie  we  could  put  in  our  pockets,  the 
present  anxiety  to  raise  a  big  crop  of  cotton, 
would  be  conceivable,  at  least  it  would  be  exca- 
sable,  because  in  that  case  the  calculation  that 
one  bale  of  cotton  wiQ  pay  fbr  100  bushels  of  < 
com  or  600  lbs.  of  bacon,  and  that  one  acre  of 
land  in  cotton  will  produce  more  than  six  acres 
in  com,  would  be  partially  true  as  a  relative  es- 
timate of  values.  Even  then  to  pursue  such  a 
course  and  raise  nothing  but  cotton,  would  be 
bad  farming,  would  result  in  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  land,  and  a  return  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  clearing  new  ground  when  the  old  be- 
came worn  out,  and  repeating  the  process  until 
there  was  no  longer  any  new  ground  to  clear. 
And  then  suppose  the  com  crop  of  the  West 
were  to  fail  altogether  from  providential  causes, 
and  it  should  become  impossible  for  us  to  ob- 
tain supplies  from  there  because  there  would  bo 
none  to  obtain,  even  though  Congress  had  fixed 
the  price,  and  we  had  our  money  in  our  hands 
to  pay  that  price,  what  could  we  d(y  if  there  was 
no  com  or  bacon  to  be  bought?  Congress 
could  not  help  us,  for  we  do  not  believe  that 
even  Benjamin  F.  Butler  pretends  that  that 
august  body  can  control  the  seasons  or  compel 
the  earth  to  yield  her  increase,  although  it  may 
seat  negroes  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
open  private  letters,  or  tax  the  air  we  breathe. 
We  should  have  our  cotton  and  could  sell  it  for 
25  cents  per  S>.  but  we  should  have  nothing  to 
eat,  and  we  seriously  dombt  whether  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  ''all  cotton  and  no 
corn"  would  be  willing  to  "accept  tie  situa- 
tion." He  would  wish  that  he  had  planted  a 
few  acres  of  his  bottom  land  in  com  where  **the 
cotton  did  not  open  well  before  frost,"  that  he 
had  allowed  Mr.  W.  H.  Young  or  Colonel  A.  J* 
Lane  to  persuade  him  to  plant  a  good  oat 
patch,  and  would  begin  to  realize  the  economi- 
cal truth  that  no  people  who  devote  all  their  at- 
tention to  one  production,  even  though  it  be 
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goldj  can  ever  be  really  prosperous ;  and  that  a 
diversified  industry  is  essential  to  general  "vel- 
&re. 

But  if  such  could  b€i  our  condition — if  we 
could  be  reduced  to  such  straits  and  compelled 
to  make  such  admissions,  under  the  protection 
of  an  Act  of  Congressi  giving  us  at  least  25 
cents  a  poxmd  for  our  cotton  and  enabling  us 
to  buy  Western  corn  and  meat  at  present  prices 
— if  even  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
manifestly  unwise  to  raise  nothing  bi^t  cotton 
and  depend  entirely  on  other  people  for  our  pro- 
visions— what  is  the  exact  term  which  expresses 
the  degree  of  folly  of  the  *'all  cotton  and  no 
com'*  men  of  to-day,  who  neglecting  the  lessons 
of  experience,  and  the  forcible  admonition  of 
the  present  price  of  cotton,  still  employ  all  their 
resources  and  concentrate  all  their  energies  in 
efforts  to  increase  their  cotton  crop,  relying  on 
St.  Louis  for  their  corn  and  Cincinnati  for  their 
meat,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  the  planter^  s 
income  does  not  depend  on  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cotton  raised,  but  on  the  price  whidi 
he  realizes,  and  that  it  is  solely  on  account  of 
the  diminished  production  of  cotton  since  the 
war  (a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  1860)  that  one  bale  of  cotton  now  brings 
twice  the  price  that  it  brought  prior  to  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  thought  may  not  be  flattering  to  our  pride 
and  may  be  very  inconsistent  with  our  indepen- 
dence, but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  prior  to 
the  war  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  were 
merely  the  overseers  of  the  cotton  manufactur- 
ers of  Old  and  New  England  with  a  shifting 
aalary  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  their  em- 
ployers. They  exhausted  their  lands,  de- 
prived themselves  of  comforts,  subjected 
themselves  to  continual  anxiety  and  toil  in  an 
increasing  effort  to  supply  raw  cotton  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  to  the  cotton  spinners  of 
Massachusetts  and  of  Lancashire,  and  the  great- 
er the  measure  of  their  success,  the  greater  the 
number  of  pounds  of  cotton  they  furnished)  the 
smaller  the  salary  which  they  received  from 
their  taskmasters. 

The  results  of  the  war  deprived  us  of  our 
slaves,  reduced  us  to  poverty,  and  compelled 
as  to  submit  to  political  servitude,  but  they  re- 
leased us  from  our  material  dependence  on  the 
manufacturers.  The  positions  were  reversed. 
We  became  the  masters  who  could  dictate  terms 
to  our  customers.  We  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  most  necessary,  non-edible,  article  in  the 
world,  and  did  we  follow  the  plain  dictates  of 
prudence  and  foresight,  we  might  by  its  means 


achieve  the  highest  measore  of  prosperity,  eom- 
plete  financial  iiid^[MQd«ice,  the  possession  of 
the  greatest  affluMioe  and  oomfoit,  and  in  time, 
the  position  of  political  equality  and  indepen- 
dence which  belongs  to  us  of  right 

It  is  as  certain  as  that  two  and  two  makeftvr 
that  a  crop  of  two  millions  of  bales  of  cotton 
win  realise  to  t)ie  producers  as  madi  cash  as  a 
crop  of  three  millions  of  bales,  besides  saving 
one .  third  of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
leaving  available  for  food  crops  one  third  of  the 
land.  Every  one  will  admit  this,  and  sesrlj 
every  one  will  remark  on  the  folly  of  his  nd(^- 
bor  ^ Agoing  in  for  all  cotton,'^  making  some 
plausible  excuse  for 'Agoing  in*'  himself,  or  in 
the  absence  of  any  possible  excase  pretending 
to  pursue  the  opposite  policy  when  in  reality  he 
has  increased  his  cotton  and  diminished  his 
com  planting.  We  all  say  without  any  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  India  cannot 
raise  cotton,  that  cotton  in  Egypt  is  a  failure, 
and.'that  the  crop  of  Brazil  ''don't  amount  to  a 
row  of  pins."  We  say  this  and  believe  it  be- 
cause we  love  to  think  so.  We  hope  it  is  so. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  lordia  cannot  raise  u 
fine  a  staple  as  our  cotton  and  that  pound  for 
pound  ours  will  always  command  a  higher  pzice 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  while  it  is  also 
true  that  the  capacity  of  Egypt  and  Brazil  to 
grow  cotton  is  not,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
equal  to  ours,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  do 
raise  cotton  and  to  some  extent  compete  with 
us,  and  that  it  is  not  by  indefinitely  increasing 
our  production  that  we  can-  drive  them  out  of 
the  market  and  secure  an  absolute  mo&opoly 
which  will  be  profitable  to  us. 

If  a  fair  account  be  taken  of  all  the  expenses 
of  the  present  system  of  raising  cotton,  it  will 
be  found  that  they  amount  to  between  15  and  18 
cents  per  lb.,  and  when  the  risks  of  bad  seasons, 
caterpillars,  worms,  etc.,  to  which  the  cotton 
planter  is  exposed,  are  taken  into  consideration 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  present  price  of 
a  cotton  crop  of  two  aad  three  quarter  millions 
of  bales  does  not  makQ  cotton  production  a  verj 
lucrative  business. 

With  a  crop  of  about  two  millions  of  bales, 
we  may  count  with  reasonable  certainty  on  25 
cents  per  lb.  Every  bale  beyond  that  amou&t 
decreases  the  price.  Therefore,  even  if  we  li^ 
aside  all  considerations  of  a  provident  regard 
for  the  future,  the  improvement  of  our  land, 
our  material  independence  by  raising  what  we 
consume,  the  increase  of  our  comforts,  the  em- 
bellishment of  our  homes,  the  interests  of  those 
who  come  after  us,  and  the  means  of  reconquer- 
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log  oar  political  libertiea'— as  a  mere  money  spec- 
nJatioii,  reduced  to  the  naked  question,  ''will  it 
pajrf— "raising  all  cotton  and  no  com"  is  the 
externa  of  foUjr. 

It  is  demonrtrated  beyond  the  possibility  of 
denial  that  we  can  grow  com  in  abundance  to 
fopplj  an  our  wants,  that  we  can  raise  wheat, 
oitB,  lye,  barley,  peas,  as  snccessfully  as  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  old 
idea  Uiat  cloTer  and  the  grasses  would  not  grow 
at  the  South  is  an  exploded  fallacy ;  that  con- 
sequently we  can  raise  our  own  stock  and  our 
own  meat,  and  thus  permanently  improve  our 
lands,  and  it  is  also  proved  that  we  can  spin  our 
own  cotton  and  wool  and  make  our  own  clothes. 
To  do  this,  however,  we  must  resolve  not  to 
devote  all  our  means  and  fUl  our  energies  from 
Janoaiy  Ist,  to  December  81st,  during  the  term 
of  oar  natural  lives  to  raise  as  much  and  as 
tkeap  cotton  as  possible  to  enrich  our  affection- 
ate Christian  friends  at  Lowell,  and  oar  hardly 
less  sfmpaihetic  friends  at  Manchester. 

Tbej  may  have  very  sireng  claims  upon  us — 
though  some  of  us  think  that  whenever  we  asked 
them  for  bread  they  gave  us  something  very 
Kke  a  stone — ^bnt  charity  begins  at  home,  and 
they  should  not  expect  us  to  impoverish  our 
lands,  kill  our  calves  to  furnish  them  with  cheap 
sweet-breads,  ruin  onr  posterity,  deny  ourselves 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  depend  on 
otho*  people  for  our  supplies,  and  devote  our- 
selves indefinitely  to  an  ill  paid  servitude,  the 
wages  of  which  diminish  as  our  efforts  increase. 


From  du  MdbOs  TrUmne. 

Will  FlanUrt  be  Wiser  7 
What  will  the  planters  do  this  year  ?  is  the 
qnestion  we  hear  most  frequentlv  asked  by  per- 
sons taking  an  interest  in  the  future  condnion 
of  the  South.  That  this  the  foundation  class, 
00  wiose  labors  and  success  we  are  dependent 
for  all  genuine  recuperation,  of  solid  improve- 
ment, will  continue  energetic  in  their  efforts  to 
toake  available  the  productive  resources  of  the 
Southern  States,  none  are  disposed  to  quesUon. 
But  with  what  judgment  will  their  plans  be  ad- 
opted, their  efforts  directed  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  question  of  no  mean  importance. 
We  have  fiiile^  to  meet  an  intelligent  planter 
who  did  not  unhesitatiagly  express  the  convic- 
tion that  the  grain  crop  was  of  more  unques- 
tionable importance  than  was  the  cotton  crop 
for  insuring  the  pecuniary  independence  of 
this  now  impoTerished  land.  There  is,  and  can 
he,  ao  difference  of  opinion  among  well  inform- 
ed soistble  men  on  this  subject ;  yet  very  many 
w^-informed  nien  continue  year  after  year  prac- 
^(^7  to  contradict  their  expressed  belief  in 
this  troth.  They  say,  and  we  all  concur  with 
then  in  saying,  that  the  cotton  crop  should  be 
limited  to,  and  sdely  constitute  the  surplus 


production — the  actual  increase  of  wealth  to 
the  producers.  If  planters  would  strictly  coiv- 
form  their  practice  to  this  ^proved  policy  they 
would  insure  to  themselves  more  of  nome  com- 
forts, more  independence,  fewer  anxieties,  and 
more  of  assured  annual  increase  of  fortune. 
Cotton  is  not  a  necessary  of  life,  not  even  aa 
absolute  necessity  of  commerce.  Com  is  an 
essential  to  life,  and  the  planter  who  is  without 
com,  but  has  cotton,  must  dispose  of  his  cotton 
at  any  price  he  can  get,  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
corn  any  price  the  holder  may  choose  to  ask  for 
it  A  man  may  live  on  with  his  back  naked, 
but  only  for  a  limited  period  with  his  stomach 
empty.  Com,  then,  is  a  prinae  necessity — man's 
animal  organization  makes  it  s(>— it  is  the  Al- 
mighty Maker's  ordinance,  and  it  cannot,  with- 
out incurring  penalties,  be  set  aside  ana  made 
to  take  the  place  of  secondary  importance. 

This  is  another  exemplification  of  the  fact 
that  to  do  right  is  always  the  only  safe  policy. 
The  departures  from  this  confessedly  wisest 
practice  by  so  many,  if  not  by  the  great  majori- 
ty of  our  planters,  can  only  be  accountea  for 
by  referring  it  to  tnat  innate  selfishness  which 
is  ever  prompting  man  to  make  the  public  sub- 
servient to  his  individual  interests.  Each  man 
hopes  that  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  all 
other  men  will  closely  adhere  to  the  mles  of 
sound  policy  and  so  limit  their  cotton  planting 
as  to  insure  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  of  neces- 
sitv  a  limited  yield  of  cotton,  while  he  alone 
will  by  his  special  sharpness  in  making  the  re- 
verse rule  his  practice,  have  a  laive  crop  of  cot- 
ton to  dispose  of  at  the  enhanced  prices,  with 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  can  easily  supply  his 
com  wants  and  at  nominal  rates.  iNor  does  his 
disappointment,  year  bv  year,  dispel  his  vain 
delusion.  He  clings  still  to  the  hope  that  he 
will  some  lucky  year  prove  to  have  been  smarter 
than  his  fellows.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he 
belongs,  has  belonged,  and  we  fear  will  continue 
to  belong  to  the  heavy  majority  side  of  our 
southem  planters.  Either  this  short-sighted 
selfishness,  or  a  culpable  ignorance  of  their  trae 
interests,  or  else  a  love  of  slavish  dependence, 
has  kept,  and  we  greatly  fear  will  continue  to 
keep,  onr  Southern  planters  in  the  position  of 
bailiffs  to  rich  and  exacting  northern  and  wes- 
tern proprietors.  There  is  and  there  can  be  no 
independence  for  the  South  so  long  as  we  are 
dependent  on  other  sections  of  country  for  the 
simple  necessaries  of  life.  To  no  other  one 
cause  are  we  more  indebted  for  the  present 
state  of  humiliation  and  degradation  than  to 
our  having  pursued  this  same  foolish  and  dis- 
graceful policy  before  the  war.  We  had  not 
the  means  within  ourselves  of  support  during  a 
protracted  contest,  and  so  not  even  the  reckless 
expenditure  of  life  could  save  us  from  being 
starved  into  submission.  Are  we  demented, 
that  we  can  be  taught  nothing  by  our  calamitous 
reverses  and  scourgings?  Must  some  fatality 
cause  us  eagerly  to  rush  again  into  our  old  po- 
litical party  enthrallment,  and  to  make  hi^te 
to  resume  our  old  commercial  dependence? 
Will  nothing  teach  us  common  sense — the  com- 
mon sense  of  how  best  to  live  ?  We  again  re- 
peat, that  he  is  the  best  citizen  who  most  judic- 
iously controls  his  own  household  and  most  - 
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BnecessMlj  provides  all  the  retjnisites  for  Hyinff 
independently  of  the  world  without  Substantial 
houses,  secure  enclosures,  full  crops  of  grain, 
atiict  attention  to  stocks  of  horses,  ho^,  and 
cattlej  moderate  crops  of  cotton,  tne  wise  i^)- 
plication  of  surplus  means  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country — to  the  working 
of  mines  and  building  of  manufactories,  ana 
roads,  and  founderies,  and  with  still  more  strict 
attention  to  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  will 
most  surely  put  us  in  the  way  of  retrieving  our 
lost  fortunes  and  for  making  straight  our  badly 
warped  reputation. 

JPbr  (he  Scuihtm  Fturm  cmd  Some, 

A  State  Department  of  Agricnlture. 

It  is  passbg  strange  that  in  a  State  like  Geor- 
gia, so  renowned  for  her  great  planters,  so  thor- 
oughly identified  both  in  character  and  reputa- 
tion with  the  most  advanced  and  progressive 
system  of  Agriculture,  there  should  be  no  branch 
of  the  State  Government  devoted  to  this  vast 
interest.  The  planters  of  Georgia  have  achieved 
much — the  whole  StaXe  resounds  with  their 
exploits,  but  in  the  government  thereof,  ''their 
voices  are  not  heard."  There  is  nothing  con- 
nected with  the  machineiy  of  government  of 
Georgia  which  especially  represents  the  agri- 
culturist, or  which  has  for  its  peculiar  province 
the  care  of  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  probable  that  the  census  of  the 
present  year  will  show  a  total  population  in 
Georgia  of  twelve  hundred  thousand.  Out  of 
these,  three  fourths  at  least,  are  directly  con- 
nected one  way  or  another  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

More  than  three  fourths  of  all  the  taxes  in 
this  State  are  paid  by  the  farming  class.  Nine 
tenths  in  value  of  the  annual  exports  are  their 
productions,  and  fche  greater  part  of  the  imports 
are  paid  for  by  them.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cities  and  towns  they  own  the  entire  State, 
and  still  they  do  not  control  it.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  they  should 
ask  of  the  State  Government  the  creation  of  a 
department  specially  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Agriculture.  It  needs  no  army  of  officers  and 
no  great  outly  of  money  to  accomplish  all  that 
is  needed.  One  additional  office  is  all  that  need 
be  created.  The  rest  of  the  work  can  be 
done  by  adding  to  the  labors  of  certain  officers 
already  in  existence.  With  a  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  whose  office  shall  be  at  the  Capitol 
and  who  shall  be  the  head  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment, and  with  the  present  county  tax  receivers 
and  collectors,  we  have  all  the  officers  that  are 
needed  to  put  in  full  motion  the  entire  machin- 
ery of  an  Agricultural  bureau  for  the  State.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  we  shall  be  met  at  the 


threshold  with  the  question,  "what* s  the  necei- 
sityfor  all  this?"  This  qnestion  we  propose 
briefly  now,  in  some  sort,  to  reply  to.  It  is  jost 
the  question  that  should  be  asked  and  must  be 
answered,  and  that  in  a  satisfistotoiy  manner.  If 
there  should  appear  to  be  no  necessity  for  such 
a  department,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  mere 
fifth  wheel,  why  then  let  ns  have  none  of  it,  and 
let  ns  hear  no  more  of  it ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  a  real  want,  and  that  we  are  an  incom- 
plete concern  moving  along  in  an  uncertain  sort 
of  way  without  it,  then  let  us  establisH  it  if  we 
can. 

First,  then,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  now  encounter,  that  would  in 
a  great  measure  be  removed.  Hie  entire  crop 
of  1869  has  been  made  and  gathered.  Who 
among  us  can  tell  with  any  sort  of  business-like 
accuracy  what  that  crop  amounts  to  ?  We  are 
pitching  the  crop  of  1870  and  about  to  plant  it, 
and  we  do  not  now,  and  never  will  know  irhalt 
was  made  in  1869,  nor  any  previous  year.  From 
what  sources  come  the  few  scattering  grains  ol 
information  we  do  obtain,  and  to  what  extent 
are  they  reliable  and  accurate  ?  They  are  two : 
The  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  ports  pretend  tc 
give  the  crop  of  that  staple.  This  is  one.  Th( 
other  is  the  National  Department  of  Agricultarc 
at  Washington.  The  latter,  which  is  ener 
getically  and  practically  managed,  Airhishes  i 
vast  mass  of  statistics  of  which  it  mi^  be  said 
that  when  they  are  reliable'they  are  too  meagn 
to  be  worth  any  thing,  and  when  they  becom< 
voluminous  they  at  the  same  time  become  inac 
curate.  This  is  attributable  to  the  vastness  <^ 
its  field  of  labor  and  is  unavoidable.  Noi 
about  the  cotton  crop  of  Georgia  and  the  re 
eeipts.  It  is  impossible  by  this  means  t 
arrive  at  the  amount  raised  in  this  State  in  an; 
given  year,  for  aside  from  the  palpable  difilcnlt 
of  keeping  out  of  the  count  cotton  grown  i) 
other  States  and  shipped  from  our  ports,  wha 
sort  of  account  can  be  given  of  the  large  amooi 
annually  consumed  within  her  borders. 

The  truth  is,  it  is  all  guess  work  at  the  ver 
best,  and  strange  to  say  the  cotton  planters  c 
Georgia  are  to-day  dependent  for  their  informi 
tion  ae  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  cotton  the 
have  raised,  upon  the  calculations  of  the  cod 
mission  merchants  of  Liverpool  and  New  Yori 
They  know  how  much  cotton  the  planter  hi 
shipped  and  in  their  own  good  time  they  dd 
out  to  him  such  pieces  of  information  throng 
their  *  ^Commercial  Circulars'*  as  they  think  wi 
be  useful  to  .them,  not  the  planter.  For  tk 
we  do  not  blame  them.    They  are  wiser  in  the 
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geDeretkm  than  is  the  cotton  planter  in  bis. 
But  ttoB  we  do  mj,  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  ^e 
Geoipa  cotton  planters  as  a  class,  that  they  are 
thus  depoident  upon  the  merchants  for  facts 
which  hare  proTen  to  be  since  the  late  war  of 
nch  vial  importance  to  their  business.  Tinuo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentei.  It  would  not  be  so 
bid  for  the  planter  if  he  were  onlj  fnmished 
with  his  infinrmation  by  a  class  whose  interests 
were  identical  with  his.  That  wonld  merely 
loKHint  to  his  baring  friends  and  allies  smarter 
than  he.  What  shall  we  say  of  him  when  it 
tppean  that  it  is  a  quasi  antagonist  npon  whose 
um  he  is  leaning  ?  We  say  then  that  no  man 
knows  how  mnch  cotton  or  com  or  wheat  or 
indeed  of  any  crop  Georgia  annually  grows,  and 
we  say  fhrther^  that  l^ose  who  first  disooTcr 
what  little  is  known  belong  to  a  class  worthy  in 
tkemielTes,  but  to  whom  it  is  better  for  the 
phmter  to  impart  information  than  to  receire  it. 
Let  US  proceed  then  for  a  moment  to  consider 
ra  what  mannex*  the  State  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
CQltnre  wonld  remedy  these  evils  and  accom- 
plish the  desired  results.  We  will  suppose  that 
we  have  a  chief  located  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
Dent  and  that  the  tax  collectors  of  each  county 
bare  it  enjoined  upon  them  in  addition  to  their 
fveaent  duties  to  collect  semi-annually  in  April 
ind  December,  (seed  time  and  harvest,)  from 
nch  indiTidnal  as  he  takes  his  tax  returns,  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  cotton  he 
>laDted  and  the  number  of  bales  he  made,  of 
he  number  of  acres  of  com  and  the  number  of 
lodiels  made,  and  so  on  through  wheat,  oats, 
ye,  bariey,  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other 
Tops  grown  in  the  country.  Let  the  number  of 
icres  planted  be  given  in  die  spring  and  imoie* 
iiatdy  forwarded  to  the  head  of  the  Depart* 
oent  in  Atlanta,  to  be  consolidated  by  him.  In 
)ecember  let  the  result  be  fbrwarded  from  each 
ounty  to  the  same  officer  for  consolidation. 
Ins  would  not  add  greatly  to  the  labors  of  the 
iz  collectors  and  receivers  and  it  is  perfectly 
erttin  that  by  this  means  each  year  by  the  time 
be  eora  aad  cotton  crops  were  up  or  before,  it 
^oiid  be  knovm  to  a  fraction  how  many  acres  of 
iMh  were  planted  in  Georgia.  Of  course  it  is 
Dteoded  that  these  returns  should  be  given  in 
inder  oath  like  taxes  and  the  collectors  and  re- 
^vers  famished  with  a  separate  set  of  books  of 
hakB.  Now  to  the  objector  who  will  say  that 
^  is  not  desirable  to  publish  to  the  world  every 
piiig  how  much  land  we  have  put  in  com  or 
otton  or  small  grain,  we  will  by  way  of  answer, 
iiaply  put  diis  qnestiott-^which  is  best,  to  have 
iMtmdi  toM  by  the  planter  or  to  hsve  exagge- 


rated and  manipulated  statements  published  by 
those  who,  to  say  the  least,  have  no  interest  in 
common  with  him,  and  who  may  have  * 'axes  to 
grind"  very  different  from  those  used  by  him? 
As  to  whether  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  for 
the  cotton  planters  of  Georgia  to  know  authori- 
tatively and  certainly  on  the  first  day  of  every 
New  Year  how  much  cotton  and  com  had  been 
made  the  past  jrear,  we  suppose  there  can  ba 
but  one  opinion.  If  they  had  known  this  every 
New  Year  since  the  war  they  would  have  been 
many  milHon  of  dollars  richer  than  they  are. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  place  exactly  this  information 
into  the  hands  of  every  cittien  of  Georgia  on 
the  first  day  of  every  January.  With  die  ad- 
mirable system  of  railways  and  tel^raphs  which 
now  intersect  the  State,  it  would  be  but  the 
woik  of  a  fow  days  to  collect  these  statistics  in 
all  the  oountiee,  to  forward  to  Atlanta  and  con- 
solidate them,  and  then  in  a  fow  hours  the  result 
can  be  made  known  to  half  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  cotton  planter  in  Decatur,  the  com 
grower  in  Dade,  or  the  Chatham  rice  planteri 
may  each  within  a  fow  hours  after  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  year  is  ended,  uid  before  they 
enter  upon  the  new,  be  accurately  informed  in 
bushels,  pounds  and  bales,  what  has  been  made 
in  Gkoigia.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  wr^;er 
whose  pride  it  is  to  have  been  bora  a  Gborgian, 
that  the  grand  sum  total  of  all  the  productions 
of  the  good  old  State,  year  by  year,  would  be 
found  Uke  BenAdhem's  name  in  the  roll  of 
the  good  ^'leading  all  the  rest''  To  establish 
this  fact— to  prove  that  unboastingly,  silently, 
steadily,  the  Umpire  State  of  the  South  has 
moved  up  to  the  head  of  the  Ust  in  the  gross  val- 
ue of  her  agricultural  products,  is  worth  some- 
thing in  itself.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  out- 
line of  an  Agricultural  Department  here  given 
is  at  all  perfect,  nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  fow 
statistics  we  have  mentioned  by  any  means  em- 
brace all  within  the  pr<^>er  Ihnits  of  such  an 
office.  The  census  of  domestic  animals  can  be 
annually  taken*  The  number  raised  and  the 
number  imported  can  be  ascertained  of  mules, 
of  hogs,  or  of  any  other  live  stock  that  had 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  final  owner. 
Much  more  might  be  said  in  fovor  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  much  more  still  may  be  said  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposition,  but  those  of  us,  if 
any,  who  live  to  see  the  Government  of  Georgia 
truly  representative  of  her  people,  will  behold 
as  one  of  the  most  active,  useful  and  least  expen- 
sive of  its  departments,  that  whose  duties  shall 
Ue  in  the  direction  we  have  feebly  indicated  in 
this  article. 
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J^  th€  Southern  Ikrm  amdBonu, 

The  Labor  System* 

BT  B.  D.  LUMSDBV. 

It  18  a  &ct  which  cannot  be  denied  that  to 
Baake  axiy  kind  of  labor  profitable  we  most 
have  it  nnder  control.  We  most  have  it  so  we 
can  direct  it  to  secure  die  best  advantage.  La- 
bor if  not  righUj  controlled  and  directed  will 
oease  to  be  retnnnerative.  In  speaking  of  labor, 
we  mean  negro  labor. 

To  the  planter^  the  character  of  the  negro  is 
well  known.  Ignorant,  childlike  and  supersti- 
tions, we  mnst  adopt  some  plan  of  controlling 
him  in  keeping  with  his  character. 

For  the  kst  fonr  years  almost  every  plan  and 
^stem  of  hiring  laborers  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Southern  planters,  differing  somewhat  in 
detail.  All  {he  plans  or  systems  may  be  redaoed 
to  two,  viz :  The  share  €tf  the  crop  system  and 
mon^  wagee. 

The  share  system  has  been,  and  was,  adopted 
from  necessity.  Many,  in  fact  most,  of  oar 
planters  did  not  have  money  to  pay  for  wages, 
and  henoe  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hir- 
ing for  part  of  the  crop.  The  share  system  is 
open  to  many  objections.  When  hired  for  part 
of  tho  crop  the  negroes  think  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  make  and  save  the  crop. 
Fences  cannot  be  repcured.  Ditches  cannot  be 
cleaned  out  Lands  cannot  be  cleared.  Small 
grain  or  fall  plowing  canaot  be  done  without  ex- 
tra expense.  In  fact  no  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  farm  can  be  made.  If  you  should 
contract  for  these  things  to  be  done,  it  is  done 
so  reluctantly  and  badly  that  the  disappoint- 
ment and  fretting  will  hardly  compensate  for 
the  work  done.  When  working  for  part  of  the 
crop  the  negroes  will  always  try  and  have  some 
"say  so'*  in  the  management  of  the  crop.  If 
yon  do  not  plant  and  cultivate  according  to 
their  ideas,  they  become  dissatisfied,  and  if 
they  do  not  express  their  dissatisfaction  openly 
to  the  proprietor  or  manager,  they  talk  among 
tiietnselves  and  create  distrust  in  each  other's 
minds,  which  often  has  a  bad  efi^ect  upon  the 
order  and  thrift  of  the  farm. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  share  sys- 
tem is  in  dividing  the  crop.  It  makes  no  differ^ 
ence  how  equitably  or  justly  the  division  is  made, 
if  the  hands  do  not  get  as  much  as  they  expect, 
they  think  you  have  cheated  them  and  you  cannot 
contract  with  them  agidn  for  another  year.  In 
all  countries  where  the  share  system  once  pre- 
vailed it  has  been  abandoned  because  it  did  not 
prove  profitable.  In  no  business  except  plant- 
ing is  the  share  system  pursued,  and  in  no  coun- 


try excepi  the  South.  No  Ea9road  or  Factory 
company  or  merchant  shares  with  its  employes, 
why  should  planters?    . 

In  the  share  system  the  laborer  gets  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  planter's  skill  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  unless  he  pays  fbr  it.  Mind  nmst  con- 
trol matter,  and  mind  ought  to  have  the  benefit 
arising  from  it. 

Prom  observation  and  experience,  money 
wages,  I  am  satisfied,  is  the  best  system  to  pur* 
sue.  All  business  is  carried  on  by  money  or  its 
equivalent,  and  if  experience  has  taught  us  that 
money  is  the  best  means  of  transacting  business 
in  other  departments,  why  is  it  not  best  in 
planting  ? 

Money  wages  are  less  complicated.  They 
are  therefore  best  suited  to  our  laborers.  As 
tbey  are  ignorant  the  simplest  plan  is  the  best. 
When  you  hire  for  wages  the  hand's  time  is  aQ 
yours.  Fences  can  be  repaired,  dit^sbes  dug 
and  cleaned  out,  lands  deared,  small  grain 
sown,  Ml  plowing  done — in  fact  the  laborers* 
time  is  all  yours — whether  at  work  in  the  field 
or  elsewhere,  you  can  plant  plow  or  hoe, 
and  manage  as  you  wish,  and  they  have  no 
''say  so"  in  the  matter.  At  harvest  time  you 
have  no  division  to  make,  therefore  no  dissa^- 
faction  arising.  After  trying  several  plakis  of 
hiring  and  controlling  the  negroes,  I  have  adopt- 
ed this  as  the  best  Hire  for  wages,  so  much 
per  year,  payable  half  each  month,  furnishing 
them  rations,  allow  each  £unily  a  garden  and  a 
small  patch,  and  allow  them  to  raise  poultry. 

Hire  for  the  year,  paying  half  eaeh  month. 
If  you  should  pay  them  full  wages  every  montii, 
as  they  have  no  regard  for  contracts,  as  soon  as 
your  neighbor  gets  ready  to  chop  cotton  or  some 
one  in  your  nei^borhood  wishes  hands  and  is 
offering  a  good  price  per  day,  they  having  been 
paid  up  will  nine  times  out  of  ten  leave.  If 
you  pay  half  each  month,  you  have  some  cheek 
upon  them.  When  day  laborers  are  getting 
high  wages  they  will  not  Leave,  because  if  thej 
do,  they  forfeit  the  balance  due  them.  Furnish 
them  rations.  If  you  contract  with  them  fbr 
part  of  the  crop  you  will  have  to  advance  th^r 
rations  and  when  you  settle  with  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  great  many  will  deny  getting 
the  amount  of  bacon  charged  to  them.  This 
will  be  avoided  if  you  furnish  them  so  mod 
meal  and  meat  each  week.  Allow  each  fkmily 
a  garden.  The  women  do  not  contract,  so  1^ 
them  have  a  garden — it  will  add  both  to  their 
eomfbet  and  health.  Allow  each  a  small  pat^ 
for  potatoes,  melons,  ete.  The  rent  of  the  land 
is  a  mere  trifle^  and  the  use  of  the  stock  in  plow- 
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tag  tlwfe  pticbes,  do«tnot  coet  uaek.  I  would 
rteofflinesdtliifl  plan  of  keeping  their  time  and 
•ccoQnto.  Make  a  calcolation  what  each  hand 
is  reearing  per  di^  and  half  day.  Have  tick- 
et! printed,  or  writteni  expressing  the  amount 
of  eadi  dvf  or  fraction  of  a  daj.  At  the  end  of 
eaefa  day  or  week,  giye  to  each  hand  aa  many 
tickets  as  he  has  performed  days'  work — ^for 
ioitanoe,  if  one  has  worked  four  and  a  half  days, 
gife  iuM  firar  and  one  half  tickets.  At  the  end 
of  each  month  redeem  one  half  of  the  tickets 
with  money.  If  he  has  bought  any  thing  from 
70a  let  him  pay  you  back  in  tickets  to  the 
smonnt  of  his  account.  I  would  not  recom- 
Biend  keeping  a  store  or  making  adrances  to  the 
kinds.  Let  tliem  buy  from  other  parties  and 
pay  oat  of  the  monthly  half  wages  they  receire. 
If  tins  plan  is  pursued,  which  on  account  of  its 
nmpHdty,  is  well  suited  to  the  negro,  he  can  keep 
kis  own  account  His  want  of  tickets  wiU  show 
bow  many  days  he  has  lost,  and  how  many  days' 
ntioBs  be  is  due  you,  each  one  wiU  always  know 
kow  he  staada,  for  his  tickets  and  half  tickets 
be  can  count  as  well  as  if  they  were  dollars  and 
half  dollars. 

By  giving  the  tidceta,  the  lazy  and  indolent 
ones  will  be  induced  to  greater  exertions,  for 
thef  will  naturally  compare  their  tickets,  and  it 
will  create  emulation  among  them.  Pursue  this 
(^,  deal  iairly  and  honestly  with  the  negro, 
ud  we  can  find  no  better  laborer  suited  to  our 
ootton  fields. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  is  too 
tedious  and  laborious.  We  must  remember 
that  times  are  changed,  and  keep  in  mind  the 
cdd  maxim,  "nothing  is  accomplished  without 
peat  labor." 

A  Niw  D18COTKRT  nr  Corn. — We  find  the 
following  in  the  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Aaricul- 
hfr«,  crated  to  that  very  popular  j«»amal.  The 
^scovetT  may  be  productive  of  grent  practical 
good :  "An  intelligent  and  reliable  neighbor  of 
ours,  who  has  for  many  years  been  making  ex- 
periments with  com,  has  discovered  an  impor- 
tance and  value  in  replanted  com  which  is  quite 
novel,  and  worthy  of  publication.  We  have 
always  bought  that  replanted  com  was  of  veiy 
htUe  consequence,  but  this  genUemati  says,  'it 
is  of  80  much  consequence  he  replants  whether 
it  IB  needed  or  not — or  rather,  he  plants  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  crop  is  planted,  a  hill 
•boat  every  fifteenth  row  each  way.'  lie  says : 
*If  the  weather  becomes  dry  during  tbo  filling 
time,  the  silk  and  tassel  both  become  dry  and 
dead.  In  this  condition,  if  it  should  become 
■^••onable,  the  silk  revives  and  renews  its 
yowth,  but  the  tassel  does  not  recover.  Then, 
foi'nnt  of  polletn,  the  new  silk  is  unablo  to  fill 
the  office  for  whicn  it  was  designed.  The  pol- 
len from  the  replanted  com  is  then  ready  to 


supply  the  silk,  and  the  filling  ia.  completed.' 
He  says  nearly  all  the  abortive  ears,  so  common 
in  all  com  crops,  is  CMised  by  want  of  poUeo, 
and  that  he  has  known  ears  to  double  their  siaa 
in  this  second  filling.'' 

Hoe  Your  Own  Bow. 

I  think  there  are  some  maxima 

Under  the  tun, 
Bearcely  worth  preservation; 

But  here,  boys,  la  one 
Bo  pound  and  to  simple, 

*Tl«  wurth  while  to  know ; 
And  all  io  the  single  line, 

Hoe  your  own  row ! 

If  von  want  to  have  riches, 

And  want  to  have  friends, 
DonU  trample  tiie  means  down, 

And  look  for  tlM  ends ; 
Bnt  alwaya  remember, 

Wherever  you  ^o. 
The  wisdom  of  practicing, 

Hoe  your  own  row ! 

Don't  Just  ait  aod  pray, 

For  increase  of  vour  store, 
But  work :  who  will  help  himself, 

Heaven  helps  more. 
The  weeds,  while  you*re  sleeping 

WiU  come  up  and  grow, 
But  if  you  will  have Ihe 

Full  ear,  you  muat  hoe  I 

Nor  will  it  do  only 

To  hoe  out  the  weeds, 
Tou  must  make  your  ground  mellow 

And  put  in  the  8eedi»: 
And  when  the  young  blade 

Pushes  through  you  must  know 
There  Is  nothing  that  will  strengthen 

Its  growth  like  the  hoe ! 

Thore*s  no  use  of  sayi^-g 

What  will  be,  will  be ; 
Once  try  it,  my  lack-brain. 

And  see  what  youUl  see  1 
Why,  Just  small  potatoes. 

And  few  in  a  row ; 
Tou*d  better  take  hold  than, 

And  honestly  hoe  I 

A  (rood  many  workers 

I*ve  known  in  my  time^ 
gome  bonders  of  houses, 

Some  builders  of  rhyme ! 
And  they  that  were  prospered, 

Were  prospered,  I  snow. 
By  the  intent  and  meanhig  of 

Hoe  your  own  row. 

Tve  known,  too,  a  good  many 

Idlers,  who  f  aid, 
I've  right  to  my  living, 

The  world  owes  me  bread. 
Aright!  lacy  lubber: 

A  thousand  times,  NO; 
"IIa  hla,  and  his  only 

Who  hoes  his  own  roiw.— Alice  Oary. 

Whatever  you  try  to  do  in  life,  try  with  all 
your  heart  to  do  it  well ;  whatever  you  devote 
yourself  to,  devote  yourself  to  completely  j  in 
CTeat  aims  and  small,  be  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
Never  believe  it  possible  that  any  natural  or 
improved  ability  can  claim  immnnitv  from  the 
I  companionship  of  the  steady,  plain,  hard  work- 
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ing  qoaUtles,  s^d  hope  to  gain  in  the  end. 
There  is  no  such  thins  as  fulfillment  on  this 
earth.  Some  happj  talent  and  some  fortunate 
epportonit^  may  Torm  the  two  sides  of  the  lad- 
ders on  wmch  some  men  mount,  but  the  rounds 
of  that  ladder  must  be  made  of  stuff  to  stand 
wear  and  tear ;  and  there  is  no  substitute  for 
thorough  going,  ardent  and  sincere  earnestness. 
Never  put  one  nand  to  anything  on  which  you 
cannot  throw  your  whole  self;  never  affect  de- 
preciation of  your  work  whatever  it  is*  These 
you  will  find  to  be  golden  rules. 

The  Value  and  Use  of  Agrioultiiral  Olubs, 

Books  and  Journals. 
If  the  much)  and  we  think  most  unjustly,  abused 
State  Agricultural  Society  has  done  no  other 
good,  it  has  certainly  stimulated  the  formation 
of  Farmers*  Clubs  and  County  Societies  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State,  has  resuscitated  s6me 
that  have  long  lain  dormant,  brought  new  asso- 
ciations into  existence,  and  created  generally  a 
spirit  of  improvement,  an  emulation  and  a  thirst 
for  information,  which  did  not  exist  heretofore. 
This  is  a  great  good,  perhaps  the  greatest,  most 
wide  reaching,  and  most  endurii^g,  which  it 
could  have  produced. 

In  every  direction  we  hear  of  the  formation 
of  agricultural  associations  which  meet  regular- 
ly once  a  month  or  oftener,  interchange  opin- 
ions and  views  upon  subjects  of  current  interest, 
keep  a  regular  and  well  digested  record  of  their 
proceedings,  and  publish  from  time  to  time, 
such  extracts  from  their  record  as  are  deemed 
of  most  interest  to  the  farming  public — avLck, 
for  instance,  as  the  article  on  sweet  potatoes  in 
our  April  number,  from  the  transactions  of  the 
liaxey*s  Agricultural  Club. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  solid  good 
which  this  little  club  has  done  not  only  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  but  in  the  entire  county  of 
Oglethorpe.  Last  year  through  its  instrumen- 
tality an  intelligent  citizen  of  Maxeys,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Bailey,  succeeded  in  raising  52  bushels  of 
wheat  on  an  acre  of  land  whi(^  before  he  com- 
menced to  cultivate  it  was  as  poor  as  can  well 
be  imagined,  without  being  absolutely  barren. 
This  year  experiments  are  being  made  with  all 
the  principal  field  crops.  Tests  of  the  value  of 
the  various  fertilizers  will  be  made,  the  various 
questions  as  to  the  beet  mode  of  cultivation,  dis- 
tance of  rows  and  of  plants  in  the  row,  quantity 
of  seed  to  be  sown  per  acre,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be 
discussed  from  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  the  results  made  known  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all. 

Clubs  of  this  kind  constitute  a  sort  of  Farm- 
ers' Exchange,  where  th^  men  of  experience 


and  intelligence  who  desire  improvement,  meet 
and  interchange  their  views,  where  successei 
and  &ilures  are  discussed  and  traced  to  theii 
causes,  and  where  all  who  desire  knowledge  can 
obtiun  it.  All  subjects  in  which  the  fiurmer  and 
gardener  are  interested,  are  here  oonadered  and 
'Halked  over.''  It  is  not  confined  to  cotton  aad 
com,  though  of  course,  to  both  these  important 
crops  are  frequent  allusion  made.  One  man, 
Mr.  Bailey,  for  example,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
gpod  authority  on  wheat,  another  may  be  equal- 
ly highly  esteemed  as  an  authority  on  cotton, 
a  third  may  be  very  successful  in  raising  hogs 
and  all  sorts  of  stock,  a  fourth  may  be  a  very 
skiUiiil  gardener,  and  a  fifth  may  have  achieved 
fiune  a^  a  fruit  grower.  When  these  men  nieet 
they  necessarily  exchange  ideas  on  the  various 
subjects  they  understand  best  Mr.  Bailey  has 
given  his  receipt  for  top  dressing  wheat  in  ex- 
change for  his  neighbor's  plan  for  raising  ^'two 
heavy  bags  to  the  acre,''  the  stock  raiser  has 
given  an  itifallible  recipe  for  hog  cholera,  hollow 
horn,  or  spavin,  in  return  for  which  the  horti- 
culturist has  given  him  valuable  information 
about  Irish  potatoes  and  carrots,  or  the  fruit 
grower  has  imparted  useful  knowledge  as  to  the 
management  of  his  newly  planted  orchard. 
Had  ihey  no  club,  and  never  meet  but  occasion- 
ally at  Mr.  Fleming's  store,  when  they  went 
thither  for  a  little  '^short  sweetening"  or  some 
Bio  for  the  old  woman,  or  when  they  went  ''to 
town"  during  court  week,  nobody  would  ever 
know  how  Mr.  Bdley  top  dressed  the  wheat 
which  took  the  prize  at  the  State  Fair;  tbe 
secret  of  how  to  raise  '^two  heavy  bags  to  the 
acre"  would  soon  become  a  lost  art,  and  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  stock  raiser,  the 
gardener  and  the  fruit  grower  would  be  of  no 
value  to  anybody  but  to  themselves. 

The  meetings  of  these  clubs  do  more  than  dis- 
seminate useful  knowledge.  They  promote  neigh- 
borly feeling,  encourage  social  relations,  remove 
prejudices,  strengthen  friendships,  and  cheer  and 
amuse  at  the  same  time  that  they  instruct. 

They  also  make  men  think,  and  read  and 
study.  Instead  of  following  the  old  way  in 
everytiiing  and  ridiculing  improvement  as  '^no 
account,"  they  examine,  reflect,  and  test  prac- 
tically, and  frequently  make  most  valuable  dis- 
coveries. Then  those  who  have  been  recei^ng 
information  from  the  more  skilled  and  experi- 
enced set  to  work  to  acquire  ixiformation  to  im- 
part in  their  turn.  Their  pride  impels  them  tQ 
participate  actively  in  the  proceedings  and  con- 
tribute something  to  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge. 
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HowcTer  small  may  be  the  beginnings  of  these 
clubsj  as  they  grow  in  interest  and  activity  they 
increase  in  numbers,  and  as  they  become  nu- 
merically stronger  they  extend  the  circle  of  their 
usefulness  until  the  little  village  society  of  a  few 
members,  meeting  in  the  back  part  of  the  store, 
becomes  the  Agricultural  Society  with  its  Fair 
groandsj  buildings,  race  track,  annual  Fair  with 
rich  premium  list,  and  printed  volume  of  its 
''Transactions.'' 

The  weakness  and  dependence  of  the  farm- 
ing classes  on  this  continent,  as  compared  with 
the  manufacturing  and  artisan  classes,  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  utter  absence  of  all  con- 
cert of  action  and  combination  among  them. 
liVTule  they  represent  more  wealth  than  all  the 
manufact^irers  and  mechanics  combined,  they 
have  far  less  power  than  either.  We  have  only 
to  look  to  the  present  tariff  to  find  the  most  con- 
nnciDg  proof  of  what  we  assert  Each  farmer 
acta  for  hlmselfj  relies  upon  himself,  cares  only 
for  himself,  lives  for  himself.  The  consequence 
is,  that  whenever  the  interests  of  farmers  are 
issailed  by  the  other  classes,  lacking  the  force 
chich  union  gives  to  tlieir  enemies,  they  are 
scattered  and  divided  and  beaten  in  detail, 
fhereas,  did  they  act  in  concert  with  communi- 
y  of  interest,  and  combination  of  strength,  they 
aast  necessarily  prove  an  irresistible  power. 
Jlubs  will  teach  the  alphabet  of  concert  of  ac- 
ton, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  scholars 
rill  rapidly  advance  and  acquire  the  lesson 
rhich  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and 
le  coal  and  iron  monopolists  of  Pennsylvania 
ave  practiced  with  such  profit  to  themselves 
nd  detriment  to  every  one  else. 
Then  again  these  clubs  necessarily  promote 
le  reading  and  circulation  of  agricultural  books 
ad  papers,  wherein  are  contained  in  condensed 
>nn  the  experience  and  thoughts  of  those  most 
rilled  to  teach,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
•  the  study  of  the  subjects  which  most  interest 
le  agriculturist,  and  who  every  few  days  give 
'01  the  fruits  of  their  years  of  laborious  re- 
arch,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  what  he  pays  for 
►bacco  every  month.  These  books  and  papers 
aide  and  instruct  him  in  the  pursuit  and  appli- 
ition  of  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  club. 
hey  are  the  treasury  from  which  he  silently 
■aws  his  information. 

It  may  seem  that  in  dwelling  upon  the  value 
agricultural  literature  we  are  puffing  our  own 
ires,  and  acting  like  the  currier  who  snid, 
there  is  nothing  like  leather."  We  believe, 
>wever,  that  had  we  no  connection  with  an 
jricnltural  paper  our  opinion  would  be  the 


same.  It  is  not  as  an  editor,  but  as  a  farmer  we 
advise  all  our  brother  farmers  to  subscribe  for 
and  read  the  agricultural  papers.  We  can  hon- 
estly say  that  the  poorest  of  all  the  agricultural 
publications  we  have  ever  read,  has  contained 
some  article  or  paragraph  conveying  informa- 
tion which  was  worth  to  us  far  more  than  the 
whole  year's  subscription. 

Lime  and  Salt. 

"A  Subscriber'*  asks  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  if  'Mime,  dry  slacked,  is  a  good  fer- 
tilizer, mixed  with  plaster  and  ashes,  or  used 
by  itself,  for  corn,  potatoes  and  grass,  or  sandy 
loam  soil?"  He  also  asks  if  * 'Liverpool  salt 
is  of  any  value  to  sow  on  grass  land,  and  how 
much  to  the  acre?"  To  these  queries  the  edi- 
tor makes  the  following  pertinent  reply,  which 
we  commend  to  our  readers  : 

"It  mav  be  set  down  as  a  well  established 
fact  that  lime  is  a  necessity  in  agriculture.  If 
any  soil  is  destitute  of  it,  it  must  be  supplied  in 
some  form  or  other.  If  it  does  not  of  itself 
give  fertility,  it  aids  in  the  decomposition  of 
vegetable  or  organic  matter  in  the  soU,  destroys 
acidity,  pulverizes  granitic  soils,  lightens  stiff 
and  heavy  clays,  and  in  other  ways  contributes 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  farm. 

"Generally  speaking,  the  heavier  the  soil  the 
larger  supply  of  lime  will  it  take,  and  if  the  soil 
is  acid,  peaty,  it  will  require  a  liberal  applica- 
tion, but  on  the  kind  of  soil  ^ou  mention,  the 
application  of  ten  or  at  most  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre,  once  in  three  or  five  years,  is  as  much  as 
it  would  be  judicious  to  ^ive  it.  Such  soils  need 
large  supplies  of  organic  manures,  and  an  al- 
ternate ploughing  in  the  green  crops  will  benefit 
them. 

"Lime  may  be  applied  by  itself  or  mixed 
with  plaster  and  ashes  as  you  indicate.  Keep 
it  near  the  surface.  Lime  should  always  be 
kept  as  near  the  surface  as  practicable,  and  not 
ploughed  under.  It  will  work  down  into  the 
soil  quite  fast  enough. 

^  "Livei-pool  salt  or  any  other  salt  is  of  con- 
siderable value  as  a  top  dressing  on  most  grass 
land,  but  we  should  prefer  to  compost  it  before 
sowing  with  muck  and  lime,  ashes,  plaster  or 
some  other  divisor.  It  is  a  very  capital  plan  to 
dissolve  the  salt  in  water,  making  it  as  strong 
as  possible,  and  then  to  slack  the  Time  with  this 
brine,  and  mix  it  in  the  compost  while  it  is 
fresh.  That  is  much  better  than  to  dry  slack 
the  lime  when  it  becomes  carbonated  and  slow 
in  its  action." 


Use  op  Limk  in  Agricultuhb. — The  action 
of  lime  is  two-fold:  First,  physical,  and  second 
chemical.  As  a  mechanical  agent  it  opens  stiff 
clays,  rendering  them  friable,  mellow,  and  more 
easily  worked ;  chemically,  it  acts  upon  the 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  and  sets  free  those 
stores  of  valuable  substances  which,  without  the 
action  of  this  agent,  must  have  remained  inert 
and  useless.  It  also  enters  directly  into  the 
composition  of  plants,  and  in  many  varieties 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  their 
inorganic   constituents.     It  neutralizes  certain 
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acids  which  are  often  present  in  soilsi  render- 
ing them  useful  to  vegetadon  instead  of 
being  positively  injurious,  which  the^  are  in 
their  oneinal  state.  The  existence  of  water  in 
the  soil,  nowever,  affects  the  action  of  lime  very 
considerably.  If  the  land  is  wet  and  nndrained, 
lime  will  "not  exert  the  same  influence  which  it 
would  do  in  the  case  of  thoroughly  drained  land. 
A  greater  quantity  of  lime  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce a  given  efTect,  and  thus  the  neglect  of 
thorough  drainage  entails  a  considerably  greater 
expenditure  in  liming  than  would  have  been 
necessaiT)  if  the  lana  was  either  naturally  or 
artificially  dry. — Cameron' t  Cketnistry  of  Ag- 

TuaEiLOOSA,  AiJL,  March  7,  1869. 

To  the  Agricultural  Editor  of  the  M^ile 
Register: — ^I  see  inquiries  made  in  reference  to 
' 'millet*'  as  a  hay 'producing  grass,  and  having 
had  some  experience  with  tnree  varieties  of  it, 
furnish  you  my  experience,  if  worth  ^ythins. 

The  botanical  names  of  the  kinds  about  whicn 
I  shall  write.  I  do  not  recollect,  and  have  no 
books  at  hana  to  obtain  them )  shall  therefore 
eall  them  as  usually  known  in  the  eountry. 
There  is  a  large  variety,  with  cylindrical,  smooth 
head,  leaves  and  stalks  as  large  and  coarse  and 
'  much  like  the  sorghum  or  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
wbich  does  very  well  for  cutting  and  using  as  a 
green  food,  tliis  does  not  do  well  to  cut  and 
<mre  as  hay. 

The  ''Fox  Tail"  and  "Hungarian  Grass"  are 
both  fine  varieties  for  hay,  the  "Fox  Tail"  being 
the  coarser  and  stronger  grower,  yields  the  great- 
est quantity,  but  the  * 'Hungarian  Grass"  is 
more  delicate,  and  preferred  by  stock.  On  rich 
lands  thev  will  vield  from  two  to  four  tons  per 
acre,  and  may  be  planted  any  time  up  to  the 
Ifit  of  July. 

I  have  sown  them  after  toking  off  my  wheat, 
but  my  usual  plan  has  been  to  plant  in  basins  in 
the  plantation  which  are  too  wet  in  the  early 
part  of  spring  for  com.  These  basins  dry  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  warm  ;  they  are 
then  put  in  good  tilth,  rows  laid  off  10  or  12 
inches  apart,  and  the  seed  drilled  thick  and  cov- 
ered ligndy  with  hand  rake,  or  very  light  har- 
row. The  plow  and  the  hoe  must  be  passed 
through  the  rows  at  least  once,  to  give  the  mil- 
let the  start  of  weeds,  as  it  is  a  small  and  feeble 
Slant  when  first  up,  but  after  that  it  grows  rapid- 
r,  covers  the  ground,  and  takes  care  of  itself. 
ft  may  be  cut  repeatedly  and  used  as  a  green 
food ;  but  to  make  hay,  it  must  be  let  alone 
until  in  proper  stage  for  cutting — saj;  when  the 
seed  are  in  the  dough ;  after  that  it  will  not 
grow  to  do  any  good. 

It  may  be  cut  with  a  reaper,  mowing  blade, 
or  long  knives,  but  not  with  a  common  cradle  ; 
cure  as  o^er  hay,  giving  more  time,  as  it  is 
coarser  and  lies  thicker  on  the  ground  than  any 
crab  grass  hay  that  I  have  ever  cut.  It  will  not 
grow  on  lands  too  wet  for  com  or  cotton.  On 
very  rich  lands  there  should  be  from  one  peck 
to  one  half  bushel  seed  sown,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  land.  Unless  there  be  a  good 
stand  the  stalks  will  grow  too  coarse  for  good 
hay. 


The  Peanut  m  %  Money  Orop. 

Dr.  Philips  of  the  Southern  farmer-excel- 
lent author^  in  all  such  matters — thinks  there 
is  money  in  the  peanut.     He  says : 

Land  that  will  produce  half  a  bale  of  cotton 
(value  26  cents  per  pound  ]  say  $56.25  gross,) 
should  produce  nfly  bushels  of  peanuts,  at  $2.40 
per  bushel — $125.  The  labor,  if  anything,  is 
m  favor  of  the  peanut,  though  the  gathering  re- 
quires more  haste  and  cant  be  postponed,  as 
cotton  picking.  A  friend  writes  us,  ofierinff  ui 
a  half  mterest  in  a  machine,  proved,  U>  gaUier 
with  a  man  and  horse,  equal  to  five  bands. 
*  The  work  is  simple.  Prepare  land  with  one- 
horse  plow  )  put  land  in  flat  ridges  ;  select  light 
land,  which  has  been  well  ^tivated  in  cotton 
the  previoat  year  \  rows  laid  off  three  and  a 
half  feet  SNpArt ;  drill  in  about  two  inches  deep, 
a  week  before  planting— at  time  of  cotton  plant- 
ing— about  160  pounds  of  superphosphate.— 
Procure  sound  seed — Carolina  seed  is  best- 
weighing  28  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  hull  carefiiUy, 
not  breaking  the  skin  of  Uie  nut ;  drop  two 
every  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  in  a  lurrow 
made  by  ahull  tongue,  about  two  inches  deep; 
eover  with  aboard  fastened  to  "chip"  of  shovel 
plow.  When  up,  bar  off  and  scrape,  as  is  done 
for  cotton.  In  a  few  days  hill  with  shovel  plow. 
Keep  clean  ;  stir  the  earth  frequently  j  surface 
culture ;  do  not  displace  the  Dranches ;  don't 
cover  aiiv  portion  of  the  plant ;  keep  earth  m  a 
slight  ridge  shape. 

Better  plant  a  f^w  more  seed  than  needed, 
so  that  a  missing  plant  can  be  earlier  filled  bj 
transpianting  than  replanting.  Gather  as  early 
after  the  frost  kills  the  vine  as  possible.  Dry 
thoroughly,  in  house  or  on  scafifolds  protected 
easily  from  rain  and  dews.  Keep  the  hull 
bright,  as  these  sell  better.  More  money  in  the 
peanut  than  in  cotton  I 

Cost  of  LoArERiSM. — ^Does  the  young  mau 
who  persists  in  being  a  loafer  ever  reflect  how 
much  less  it  would  cost  to  be  a  decent,  respec- 
table man  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  loaibrism  is 
more  economical  than  gentility  ?  Anybody  can 
be  a  gentleman,  if  he  chooses  to  be,  vrithont 
much  cost,  but  it  is  mighty  expensive,  being  a 
loafer.  It  costs  time  in  the  first  place — days, 
weeks,  months,  of  it — in  fact  about  all  the  time 
he  has,  for  no  man  can  be  a  first-class  loafer 
without  devoting  nearly  his  entire  time  to  it 
The  occupation,  well  followed,  hardly  affords 
time  for  eating,  sleeping,  dri — we  had  almost 
said  drinking,  but  on  reflection,  we  will  except 
that.  The  loafer  finds  time  to  drink  whenever 
invited.  It  costs  friends.  Once  full^  embarked 
on  the  sea  of  loaferdom,  and  you  bid  farewell 
to  every  friendly  sail  that  floats  under  an  honest 
and  legitimate  flag.  Your  consorts  will  only 
be  the  buccaneers  of  society.  It  costs  money ; 
for  though  the  loafer  may  not  earn  a  cent,  or 
have  one  for  months,  the  time  lost  might  hare 
produced  him  much  money  if  devoted  to  indus- 
try instead  of  sloth.  It  costs  health,  vigor, 
oomfort^-all  the  trae.  pleasure  of  living,  honor, 
dignity,  self-respect,*  and  the  respect  /of  the 
world  when  living,  and  finally,  all  regret  or  con- 
sideration when  dead.  Be  a  gentlemaUi  then, 
it  is  fiu:  cheaper. 
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The  Tegetable  Q«rde&. 
Bj  dki»  time,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  tiie 
nin  crops  of  vegetables  have  been  planted,  if 
ot^  the  sooner  the  laggards  ''catch  up*'  the 
etter,  for  it  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  seeds 
iwn  this  month  fail  to  germinate,  owing  to  the 
roond  being  parched,  and  then  the  poor  seeda- 
an  has  naughty  words  applied  to  him,  which 
» does  not  deserve.  As  in  the  fiurm,  so  in  the 
ffden,  May  is  a  month  of  constant  work. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liber^,  bnt, 
ang  relieved  from  much  employment  of  it  now 
that  direction,  we  may  ezhanst  oar  stodc  in 
ir  gardens,  for  eternal  vigilance  against  graes, 
ieds,  and  baked  soil,  is  the  price  of  good  vege- 
Uea  Without  it,  the  cat  and  green  worm  will 
t  oor  cabbages,  the  striped  bag  will  destroy 
ir  cncombers,  and  grass  and  weeds  will  choke 
r  corn,  beans,  beets,  carrots,  parsneps,  let- 
ce,  radishes,  etc. 

riie  hoe,  with  a  fiuthfbl  gentleman  fW>m  Africa 
the  end  of  it,  should  be  kept  going  all  the 
ae. 

Uelons,  Cacumbers  and  Squash  should  be 
nned,  leaving  not  more  than  two  or  three 
mts  to  a  hill.  When  the  vines  are  five  or  six 
ihes  long,  pinch  the  ends  and  they  will  bear 
lit  sooner. 

Sow  Cabbage  and  CauHfiower  and  Beet  seed 
'wiolerase. 

Set  out  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Caulifiow- 
Lettaee  and  -  Egg  plants,  and  shield  them 
oust  the  hot  sun  by  shingles  until  they  become 
lied. 

EHaot  out  Sweet  potato  slips  as  fast  as  your 
i  wiQ  supply  them.    Ton  cannot  have  too 
ioy  sweet  {potatoes. 
Vou  1,-17. 


Keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  stirred  lightly 
round  growing  vegetables. 

Plant  Batter  and  Lima  beans,  and  com  for  a 
succession* 

If  the  weather  be  diy,  use  the  watering  pol 
freely^  and  give  yonr  vegetables  the  benefit  of 
all  the  soi4>sads  from  the  laundry. 

Sprinkle  ashes  or  soot  over  the  leaves  of 
BoMis  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  on 
them  to  protect  them,  against  insects. 

Mulch  Tomato  plants  with  pine  straw  <rfter  a 
rain.  They  will  bear  better  and  longer  if  this 
is  done. 

Remove  the  soil  firom  the  crown  of  the  onion 
bulbs. 

The  Fmit  Qarden. 
The  cold  snap  or  the  succession  of  cold  snaps 
in  March  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  thinning 
the  fruit  of  peach  trees  where  too  thick,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  this  month.  On 
other  fruit  trees  it  should  be  done  now  where 
found  to  be  necessary.  Remove  all  shoots  of 
grape  vines  growing  near  the  ground.  Pinch 
off  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  fig  trees  to  make 
the  fruit  larger.  In  dry  weather,  water  straw- 
berry beds  abundantly  at  least  twice  a  week. 
Three  times  would  be  better.  Let  this  be  done 
only  in  the  evening.  Cut  the  runners  as  fast  as 
they  appear.  Look  out  for  caterpillars,  and  all 
such  varminU,  and  when  found  kaklux  them 
without  mercy. 


The  farmer  who  obtains  from  the  field  not 
properly  fertilized  ten  bushels  of  ^rain,  when, 
by  manuring,  he  might  have  obtained  twentyi 
is  selling  his  labor  at  half  price. 

The  direction  in  which  plants  twine  is  not  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  position  of  the  sun  in  regard  to 
them;  the  French  bean  turns  from  right  to  left; 
the  hop  from  left  to  right,  aud  the  common  bryony 
either  way. 


I 
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The  Flower  (Hrden. 

The  ammalfl  are  now  commencing  to  bloom. 
If  they  are  too  thick  thin  bo  as  to  give  them 
plenty  of  room.  Water  freely  if  the  weather  be 
dry.  Liquid  manure,  if  not  too  strong,  and  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  plant,  will  much  promote 
its  growth  and  vigor. 

Keep  all  free  growing  Roses  pruned  in  proper 
shape. 

When  the  leaves  decay  take  up  Hyacinth,  Tu- 
lip, and  Crocus  bulbs,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry 
place  until  planted  out  again  in  October. 

Half-hardy  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials, 
may  now  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed,  the 
hot  bed  and  from  boxes.  Cover  from  the  hot 
sun  with  a  shingle  until  established,  and  water 
freely. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  staked,  and  tied  with 
broad  strips  of  matting.  Remove  all  decayed 
blooms  and  seed  vessels  from  roses.  If  seed 
vessels  are  allowed  to  mature  they  injure  the 
flowering  capacity  of  the  plant.  Cuttings  can 
now  be  taken  from  Chrysanthemums. 

Plants  bitten  by  frost  in  March  or  April  should 
be  pruned  below  the  part  injured. 

Remove  all  weeds  and  grass  from  the  beds 
and  walks,  and  let  the  grass  borders  and  plat 
be  mown  every  fortnight.  A  velvety  lawn  can- 
not be  had  unless  the  grass  be  kept  regularly 
shorn. 

When  the  early  flowering  shrubs  have  ceased 
to  bloom,  is  the  best  time  to  prune  them. 

Thb  Rosb.— j^The  world  may  be  said  to  oVe 
the  rose,  as  it  is,  to  the  Empress  Josephine — 
probably  a  greater  debt  than  it  will  ever  ac- 
knowledge to  the  man  to  whose  grand  purposes 
she  was  sacrificed.  From  1806  to  1810^  she  col- 
lected %t  her  favorite  residence,  Malmaison,  the 
choicest  varieties  of  the  Rose  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  thus  gave  an  impulse  to  its  cul- 


ture. Of  roses  there  were,  in  1814,  only  182 
varieties  and  there  are  now  more  than  6,000, 
the  poorest  of  which  are  much  better  than  any 
which  existed  at  that  day.  Dupont,  the  garden- 
er of  the  Empress  Josephine,  was  among  the 
earliest  cultivators  of  the  roses  from  the  seed. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Jlome. 

Landscape  Gardening. 

BT  THB  LATB  WM.  K.  WHITB. 

Two  very  different  methods  are  etiployed  in 
the  formation  of  an  agreeable  landscape,  the 
ancient  or  geometric,  and  the  English  or  natural 
style.  The  geometric  is  suggested  from  the 
architectural  lines  of  dwellings  and  fortifications. 
The  fences,  sur&ce,  roads  and  walks  of  this 
style  are  all  made  regular. 

But  as  the  arts  advanced,  mere  regularity  was 
not  enough  to  satisfy  an  improving  taste,  and 
symmetry  also  became  sought  after  as  a  still  high- 
er beauty,  and  one  half  of  the  elevation  of  the 
house  and  of  the  garden  reflected  the  other. 
A  straight  avenue,  bordered  with  trees  formed 
the  approach,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
ground  and  trees  on  one  side  were  imitated  on 
the  other.  In  this  style  the  lines  and  bonnda* 
ries  were  either  straight  or  curved,  or  some 
modification  of  straight  or  carved  lines ;  bat  the 
characteristic  in  all  these  variations  is  the  pro- 
valence  of  regular  figures,  such  as  sqpiarea,  dr- 
cles,  stars,  etc.,  the  employment  of  geometric 
lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and  in  vega- 
larity  in  the  distance  of  objects  such  as  treee, 
plants,  etc,  from  each  other. 

In  the  finest  examples,  vases,  statues,  and 
fountains  add  an  expression  of  dignily  and  ele- 
gance to  the  scene.  It  is  properly  employed  in 
countries  little  cultivated  and  abounding  in  wide 
and  irregular  forms — ^the  imitadon  by  art  being 
surpassed  by  nature  herself,  near  at  hand*  wo«ld 
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jield  so  credit  to  the  deaigiieT  and  give  no  variety 
to  the  landscape,  while  the  employment  in  such 
localities  of  artificinl  forms^  characterizes  and 
distingaiahes  a  place  thus  laid  oot  from  the  ad- 
jacent scenery,  giving  the  idea  of  wealth,  skill 
and  taste.  To  lay  out  a  place  in  this  style, 
needs  olny  an  eye  for  the  perception  of  symme- 
hy,  and  the  beauty  of  mathematical  forms. 

The  English  or  natural  style  is  best  employed 
when  the  scenery  is  not  wild,  bat  consists  of 
fields  highly  cultivated  and  well  enclosed.  Here 
nature  has  been  banished  by  extensive  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  to  be  imitated  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast aad  rariety,  as  well  as  innate  beauty. 

Its  object  is  the  artistic  imitation  of  natural 
•eeaery  in  the  production  of  a  landscape  about 
•  coun^  residence.  It  is  not  however  merely 
an  imitation  of  nature  which  it  seeks,  but  an  ex- 
pressive, harmonious  and  refined  imitation  that 
ii  desired. 

In  tins  style,  straight  lines  in  the  boundaries, 
regularity  in  the  outline  of  forms,  and  placing 
oljects  at  slated  distances,- are  avoided.  Ave- 
noes  lined  with  trees  at  stated  distances  are  not 
admitted.  The  trees  are  planted  in  irregular 
groups  of  three  or  more,  and  ^e  object  is  so  to 
plant  them  that  the  scene  when  they  grow  up 
would  make  a  good  pieture.  The  designer  be- 
eomes  a  laadsef^  painter,  works  with  trees 
mi  ihrubs  as  ^e  artist  does  with  paints  and 
brushes,  by  toning  down  what  is  glaring  and 
ohtrasive,  and  concealing  what  is  unsightly,  and 
snanginghia  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
eisct  m  the  ahemate  play  of  ^dow  and  sun- 
light 

A  much  higher  degree  of  tasle  is  recpiired  to 
lay  out  grounds  in  English  than  in  the  geomet- 
ne  style.  In  the  natural  style  tiiere  are  two 
modes  of  imitatiDg  nature,  producing  two  van- 
ities  of  beauty,  adapted  to  different  localities, 
vn:  the  gardenesqne  or  graceftil,  and  the  pic- 
taresque.  These  should  generally  be  combined 
in  large  places,  but  the  one  should  predominate 
iHueh  is  most  consistent  with  the  natural 
itenery. 

The  gardenesque  style  is  shown  in  soft  and 
«sy  undmkDtions  of  ground — ^trees  with  smooth 
itons  synunetrio  forms,  and  luxuriant  branches, 
0^  droofHng  to  the  ground,  and  planted  singly, 
or  m  open  groops  to  allow  each  its  lull  individ- 
lil  expression — ^in  the  easy  curves  of  the  roads, 
Md  widks ;  or,  in  water  scenery,  in  the  winding 
of  the  brook,  or  in  the  smooth  li^e  witii  banks 
embellished  by  groups  of  trees,  and  flowering 
ihnW.  The  gnmnds  must  be  k^t  wttii  polished 
,  the  UwQ  mown  freqoently,  and  water- 


ed when  needful  to  preserve  their  soft,  deep  green, 
the  walks  weU  graveled  dry,  firm,  and  cletau 
Exotic  treeS)  remarkable  for  form  and  foliage, 
are  sought  for,  and  grouped  so  as  to  harmonise 
with  each  other,  and  at  such  distance  apart  as 
will  allow  a  full  development  of  form.    Rich 
groups  of  shrubs  should  be  arranged  near  the 
house,  which  if  not  itself  elegant  from  symme- 
try and   architectural    decoration,   should,  in 
order  to  harmonise  it  with  the  soene,  be  fes- 
tooned with  ivy  and  other  climbing  evergreens. 
In  picturesque  planting,  the  outlines  are  more 
irregular,  the  surface  more  broken,  and  bold 
pines,  cedars,  and  bushes  are  employed  to  give 
character  to  the  scene.    Thickets,  glades  and 
underwood   are  indispensable — the   trees   are 
grouped  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  arranged 
more  closely  in  the  groups,  much  as  they  are 
found  in  natural  scenery.    This,  however,  does 
not  forbid  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and 
plants,  or  the  covering  any  deformity  of  the 
ground,  or  the  laying  out  of  walks  ]  but  in  this 
style  the  walks  are  often  angular  in  their  turn- 
ings, their  edges  left   indefinite   and   rough, 
graveled  only  near  the  dwelling  or  approach — 
the  waters  show  bold  shores,  or  are  broken  in 
wood  fringed  cascades     In  this  style  masses  of 
existing  forest  trees  can  be  turned  to  advantage. 
Where  the  grounds  are  large  and  there  is  room 
for  the  full  exercise  of  fancy,  the  edges  of  the 
trees  should  be  broken  by  deep  irregular  recesses 
into  dense  shade — these  bring  forward  the  outer 
groups  more  prominently  into  the  sunlight  The 
grounds  need  not  be  so  nicely  kept,  the  lawns 
are  mown  less  frequently  or  depastured,  the 
ornaments  are  of  a  rustic  character,  and  the 
dwelling  to  correspond,  should  be  in  the  Gothic, 
or  old  English  style.    In  short,  the  picturesque 
style  mms  to  produce  that  kind  of  scenery  which 
by  its  strongly  marked  features,  is  peculiarly 
suitable  for  being  represented  by  painting,  while 
by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to  be  understood  the 
production  in  country  seats  of  that  kind  of 
scenery,  which  is  best  calculated  to  display  the 
individual  beauty  of  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs, 
in  a  state  of  culture,  the  smoothness  and  ver- 
dure of  the  lawns,  and  the  dryness,  smooth  sur- 
face, and  curved  direction  of  gravel  walks.  The 
gardenesque  is  that  style  which  is  best  adapted 
to  display  the  art  of  the  gardener,  while  the 
picturesque  has  constant  reference  to  what  would 
make  a  fine  picture. 

JoshBUllngs  says:  ''Give  the  devil  his  dues, 

I  reads  well  eneugh  In  a  proverb ;  but  raoceedi  to 
inquire,  very  pwtlnently,  **what  will  become  UT 
yon  and  me  if  this  arrangement  is  carried  out  T* 
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THEPOULTET  TAED. 

There  is  no  stock  about  a  farm  which  yields 
80  large  a  profit  for  the  feed  they  consame,  and 
the  care  bestowed  upon  them  as  ponkty,  and 
yet  very  few  conBider  them  as  of  any  value. 
But  if  none  but  the  choicer  breeds  were  used, 
if  some  attention  were  paid  to  their  manage- 
ment, their  roosting  places,  nests,  food,  water, 
etc.,  and  particularly  to  their  being  kept  clean, 
they  could  be  made  at  once  of  considerable 
profit. 

We  saw  it  stated  quite  recently  that  a  noted 
fowl  raiser  in  New  England,  asserted  that  four 
>  or  five  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
the  best  kinds  of  poultry,  produced  him  as  large 
a  revenue  as  a  fiurm  of  150  acres  cultivated  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Although  none  of  us  can  expect  to  rival  this 
New  Englander,  we  can  all  improve  on  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  managing  our  fowl  yard.  If  we 
keep  only  a  few,  l^t  u&  see  that  th^  are  of  the 
best  and  most  approved  varieties.  The  Dork- 
ing, Brahma  Pootra,  Poland,  and  Dominique, 
are,  we  believe,  the  best  for  laying  and  for  the 
table,  and  of  these  we  much  prefer  the  white 
Dorkings,  which  are  handsome  to  look  at,  aire 
prolific  and  easily  reared,  and  their  flesh  is  as 
delicate  as  that  of  a  partridge.  All  true  Dorik- 
ings  have  smooth,  short,  white  legs,  a  short  neck 
and  a  long,  plump  body,  and  their  great  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  that  they  have  five  toes  on 
each  foot  instead  of  four  as  all  other  fowl.  The 
Brahmas  are  among  the  most  esteemed  varieties 
we  have.  They  lay  a  great  many  eggs,  and  in 
winter  when  eggs  are  scarce  they  dp  not  weary 
of  well  doing.  They  are  early  incubatorsi"  care- 
ful nurses  of  their  chickens,  domestic  in  their 
habits,  and  for  the  table  are  as  good  as  the  best. 
The  Poland  or  Polish  fowl  are  distinguished 
from  other  breeds  by  their  tufted  crest  hanging 
down  over  their  beak  and  eyes.  The  thorough- 
bred Polands  have  blue  legs,  a  black  neck,  body 
and  tail  black,  and  the  butt  of  the  wing  of  the 


color  of  brass.  They  are  noted  above  all  other 
breeds  for  the  great  number  of  ^gs  they  lay, 
and  their  little  desbo  to  set,  whence  they  are 
often  called  by  writers  on  poultry,  '^everlasting 
layers. ' '  They  fisitt^  easily,  are  esteemed  quite 
equal  to  the  Dorking  and  their  skin  and  flesh 
are  white.  There  are  three  varieties  of  Polish 
fowls,  namely,  the  Golden-spangled,  Silver- 
spangled  and  the  Black.  They  are  easily  reared, 
but  they,  do  not  graw  as  rapidly  as  other  breeds. 

The  Dominique,  or  as  the  name  is  frequently 
pronounced,  the  Domintckert^  are  very  hardy, 
lay  abundantly,  hatch  well,  are  excellent  nnnet, 
and  though  they  do  not  grow  to  a  very  large  sise, 
are  very  good  for  the  table.  Their  pecaliar 
plumage*-^peckled  white  and  blue — ^giving  them 
a  greenish  appearance,  is  the  distinctive  madk 
of  the  breed* 

In  the  management  of  fowl,  as  to  their  roosfe^ 
ing  place,  nests,  eta,  the  great  requisites  are 
warmth,  protection  from  damp  and  cleaoliness. 
The  fowl  house  should  be  swept  every  day  and 
sprinkled  with  fresh  sand,  gravel  or  ashes  and  « 
little  lime  occasionally. 

Th^  should  have  plenty  to  eat  Allowing 
them  to  forage  for  themsdves  results  in  few 
eggs,  fewer  diickens  and  lean  poultry  for  the 
table.  All  sorts  of  grain  ground  or  cookedi 
boiled  potatoes,  refuse  meat,  lettuce,  cabbage, 
most  of  the  grasses,  sorghum  seed,  sunflower 
seed,  with  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water,  con- 
stitute their  food.  Cooked  food  is  much  better 
than  raw.  It  makes  them  lay  more^  &tten 
quicker,  and  consume  less  food.  It  is  also  good 
to  give  them  a  variety.  The  diseases  of  hens 
and  chickens  are  few  and  easily  treated.  In- 
deed, by  proper  management  they  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

Gapes,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Pip,  is 
almost  always  attributable  to  dirfy  and  un- 
wholesome water*  It  can  be  cured  if  taken  in 
time  by  removing  the  white  blister  on  the  end 
of  the  tongue  and  washing  the  part  witk  vine- 
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gir.  Forcbg  a  ft^ther  down  the  tlmxit  of  the 
ptti«Bt  '^  remove  the  worm''  is  a  kill  or  core 
operitioB  which  more  frequently  does  the  for- 
mer than  the  lalter.  A  lidle  spirit  of  tnrpen- 
tbe  occasioiially  mixed  with  the  food  is  sud  to 
be  t  prerentiTe,  bntdean  whitewashed  roosts 
and  nests,  wholesome  food  and  clean  water  will 
be  fbond  to  be  bettw . 

Roup,  which  manifests  itself  in  swollen  eye- 
Hdi  often  terminating  in  blindness,  difficulty  in 
breathiBg  and  strangling,  with  an  offensive  dis- 
diarge  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  is  a  conta- 
gions disease  which  if  not  treated  promptly  will 
ecny  off  all  the  inmates  of  the  fowl  yard  in  a 
diort  time.  The  approved  treatment  is  warmth , 
washing  the  head  frequently  in  warm  soap  suds, 
Bustard,  pepp«r  or  ginger  mixed  with  meal 
and  fereed  down  the  throat  of  the  sick  fowl  if 
it  win  not  swallow  it  otherwise.  Fowl  attacked 
by  ronp  should  be  immediately  separated  from 
the  others  as  it  is  very  contagious* 

Vetunn  can  be  destroyed  by  giving  fowl 
plenty  of  clean  sand  and  ashes  to  roll  in,  with 
a  little  quicklime  or  sulphar  mixed  with  the 


IIm  hard  boiled  yolk  of  an  egg  or  boiled  bar- 
ley is  an  excellent  remedy  for  flux. 

Bat  we  repeat  if  the  fowl  have  clean  quarten, 
wh<desome  water,  good  food,  and  a  dry  range, 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable  will  be  gen- 
erally avoided. 

From  Iha  American  Igriculturltt 

Hints  on  TuAtj  Baising. 
The  southern  part  of  New  London  county. 
Conn.,  is  &mou8  for  its  turkeys,  and  the  manner 
of  raiong  them  is  thus  described  by  '*A  Na- 
tiTe'^ :  *Ten  or  twelve  hens  with  a  gobbler  is  a 
good  stocky  and  if  there  is  a  gooa  range  for 
them,  this  number  nuty  he  kent  with  very  little 
more  trouble  than  a  trio.  Birds  from  2  to  4 
years  old  will  bring  much  stronger  chicks  than 
Yearlings,  and  give  much  better  results.  But 
it  from  any  cause,  last  vear's  hens  are  kept,  let 
them  be  from  the  early  broods.  The  late  broods 
shoold  all  be  sent  to  market  It  is  a  great  point 
to  make  the  hens  all  lay  near  home,  and  for  this 
pnrpose  it  will  pay  to  yard  them  for  a  few  days 
when  they  commence  laying.  They  are  thus 
lunch  more  easily  protected  from  foxes,  skunks 
Aud  ▼ermin,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  keep 
together  in  one  flock.  When  the  youne  ones 
ve  lam  enough  to  go  to  the  fields,  make  houses 
or  sbettera  for  them  to  lay  in,  and  if  possible, 
haye  th«n  several  rods  apart,  so  that  at  hatch- 
ing time  the  turkeys  will  not  be  able  to  hear  the 
peeping  oi  their  neighbor's  chicks.  This  will 
■OQetimee  make  a  sitting  turkey  so  uneasy  that 
ihe  vin  abandon  her  own  ^gs.  If  nests  are 
Bade  near  one  another  the  hens  should  be  set 
at  the  aame  time,  so  as  to  codm  off  together. 
^  it  ahio  desliable  in  case  of  fiulore  of  a  part 


of  the  eggs  to  hatch.  Two  broods  may  be  given 
to  one  mother  to  the  number  of  18  or  SO  aad 
the  other  hen  will  very  soon  begin  to  lay  again. 
The  eggs  should  be  carried  in  at  night,  if  froit 
is  threatened,  and  be  returned  to  the  nest  again 
in  the  morning.  The  heat  that  they  receive 
from  the  birds  while  laying,  and  the  turning  that 
they  get  is  said  to  have  a  fiivorable  influence 
upon  them  and  to  make  them  hatch  better. 
Tnere  is  a  difference  of  a  day  or  two  in  ilJie 
hatching  of  a  fresh  and  an  old  egg,  alfthon||h 
they  be  of  the  same  clutch.  The  old  bird  Is 
inclined  to  accommodate  her  movements  to  the 
strongest  of  her  family,  and  the  weakest  are 
frequently  led  behind  and  lost  When  they 
come  off,  confine  from  one  to  three  broods  in  a 
pen  from  10  to  15  feet  square,  made  by  setting 
up  wide  boards  edgewise  so  that  the  young  ones 
cannot  jump  out  xhe  old  ones  will  not  wander 
far  from  the  pen.  and  in  about  a  week  the  chicks 
will  be  able  to  clear  the  boards,  when  they  may 
be  safely  left  to  go  with  the  hens.  In  storms 
they  should  be  sheltered.  Give  a  little  food  at 
first  Indian  meal  is  too  fine,  and  frequently 
kills  them.  Get  corn  cracked  at  the  mill  on 
purpose,  and  increase  its  sise  as  the  chicks  grow. 
Wheat,  buckwheat  and  oats  are  good  for  them 
when  a  few  weeks  old.  Feed,  also,  at  first  with 
some  kind  of  fresh  animal  food,  uhopped  liver 
and  beef,  boiled  eggs  and  curdled  milk  are  good. 
The  success  of  the  turkey  crop  depends  mainly 
upon  the  flbrst  month.  Iliey  should  be  brought 
home  to  the  poultry  yard  every  night  For  tne 
first  three  weeks  a  boy  or  girl  should  be  employ- 
ed to  watch  them,  keep  away  hawks  and  other 
enemies,  and  see  to  the  stragglers.  Not  a  few 
chicks  are  lost  in  the  grass  and  perish  because 
thev  lose  the  sound  of  the  mother^s  voice.  One 
child  can  watch  the  broods  of  a  dozen  hens,  and 
keep  them  in  the  same  range — a  great  deal  of 
trouble  later  in  the  season.  For,  if  they  berin 
to  feed  together  they  will  naturally  take  the 
same  course  every  morning,  and  all  the  turkeys 
will  be  found  near  together  when  they  are 
sought  at  liight,  if  they  should  fail  to  come  of 
their  own  accord.  If  red  every  night  they  will 
rarely  fiail  to  make  their  appearance  when  the 
cows  come  fbr  miUcine.  A  pasture  is  the  best 
range  for  them  when  uiey  are  young. " 

Notes. — There  are  some  things  about  turkey 
raising,  which  it  is  worth  while  for  a  novice  to 
know,  not  told  by  our  correspondent  Turkeys 
if  well  trained  become  very  domestic,  and  may 
easily  be  made  to  lay,  in  good  sized  boxes 
placed  in  sheds  or  out-buildings,  out  of  the 
reach  of  dogs  and  vermin.  The  ^gs  may  be 
removed  dailv,  and  this  is  best  if  they  are  eare- 
fnlly  handled,  because  a  turkey  is  oflen  half  a 
day  upon  her  nest  long  before  she  becomes 
broody.  If  earlv  broods  are  desired^  leave  a 
nest  full  of  eg^  (wooden  ones)  and  the  hen  will 
soon  stop  laving  and  sit  Very  tame  turkeys 
are  ofren  such  persietent  sitters  that  they  must 
be  taken  off  at  least  eveiy  alternate  day  to  feed. 
Turkey  hens  are  very  careful  mothers :  they 
rarely  or  never  tread  upon  a  chick,  ana  when 
the  cnioks  are  very  young  thetr  extreme  cars  is 
almost  distressing.  They  may.  therefore,  be 
cooped ;  and  this  is  best  with  all  early  broods, 
for  otherwise  the  young  suffer  for  lack  of  brood- 
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iBg.  When  turkey  hens  are  cooped  with  their 
troods  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
lSb»  eoops  becomiag  foul.  It  is  well  to  shift 
them  daily  I  or  to  nse  an  abundance  oidry  earth 
flfifittered  several  times  a  dav  over  the  floor  of  the 
cOoiK  We  prefer  to  feed  all  young  birds  animal 
fooa;  hardooiled  eg^wi^  curds,  mashed  to- 
gether and  minfi^led  with  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
is  our  favorite  met  for  youns  turkeys,  and  thev 
thrive  upon  it  Cracked  wheat  and  com  fol- 
low^ ana  with  other  grains  these  soon  become 
the  staple  food. 


J^rof^  the  thrm  Jcnmal, 


Ouano. 

Huano,  in  the  language  of  Peru,  signifies 
dung ',  the  word  is  spelt  by  the  Spaniards  (xuano. 
Although  this  great  fertilizer  u  much  sou^t 
after,  and  used  uj  agriculturists,  I  apprehend  its 
Qpmposition  is  not  as  well  understood  by  them 
as  it  ^ould  be,  nor  indeed  enough  so,  as  to 
prevent  being  imposed  upon  in  this  great  article 
of  commerce. 

,  I  see  a  caigo  of  Guano  advertised  for  sale  and 
guaranteed  to  contain  '^75  i>er  cent  of  phos- 
l^iiateT'  Phosphate  of  what?  If  the  vendor 
means  it  contains  75  per  cent  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  it  is  a  spurious  article.  The  best  speci- 
mens of  pure  guano  rarely  contain  more  than 
80  per  oent  of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  A  se- 
lected specimen  of  guano,  presented  by  Hum- 
boldt to  Fourcroy  and  Vanquelin,  two  eminent 
chemists,  and  analyzed  by  them,  was  found  to 
eontain  only  14  per  cent  of  Uie  phosphate 
of  lime,  6  per  oent  of  the  phosphate  of  ammo- 
ma,  and  2  per  cent  of  the  phosphate  of  ammo- 
'  nia  and  magnesia.  If  a  specimen  of  ^uano 
predominates  in  the  phosphate  of  Ume,  it  is,  as 
liebeg  says,  in  a  state  of  eretnaeatuis  and 
deea^. 

It  is  stated  the  Chinoa  and  Bolivia  Islands 
afford  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  on  account  of 
Ae  absence  of  rain  in  thelatituae  in  which  they 
lie,  being  14— 21,  S.L. 

As  it  has  become  fiftshionable  as  well  as  legal 
to  have  aU  fertilizers  analyzed  that  are  offered 
fKT  sale,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  consti- 
tuents of  pure,  and  spurious  guano  as  a  sort  of 
a  guide  to  the  unsuspecting  farmer  in  making 
his  pi»chases  of  this  •  valuable  agent,  which  I 
give  as  follows : 

Pure  Peruvian  Guano,  the  per  ct  given  in 
round  numbers : 

1.  Urate  of  Ammonia,  12  per-ct 

2*  Oxalate  of  Ammonia,  H* 

8.  Oxalate  of  Lime,  1. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia,  7, 

^.  Phosphate  of  Ammonia  and  Magnesia,  12. 

6.  Phosphate  of  Lime^  20. 

7.  Muriate  of  Ammoniat  2. 

8.  CommiMi  Salt,  a  trace. 

9.  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  1. 

10.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  2. 

11.  Sulphate  of  Potash,  4. 

12.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  5. 
18.  Sand,  2. 

14.  Water,  5. 

16.  Undefined  Oiganio  Matter,  8. 


Spurious  Guano,  the  per  cent  given  in  round 
numbers : 

1.  Common  Salt,  82. 

2.  Common  Siliceous  Sand,  28. 
8.  Copperas,  5. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Lime,  4. 

6.  Organic  matter  &om  bad  guano,  (to  give 
it  smell, )  28. 

6.  Moisture,  7. 

Genuine  Guano,  says  Dr.  Ure,  when  burned 
upon  a  red  hot  shovel  lefives  a  white  ash  of 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  whm^as  a 
mctltious  substance,  as  above,  left  a  black  fiiaed 
mass  of  sea  salt,  copperas  and  sand. 

It  has  been  su^ested  by  a  chemist,  when 
guano  is  purchased/ it  would  be  well  to  bottle 
up  a  specimen  and  if  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
properly  applied  does  not  yield  oorrespondinglj, 
to  have  it  tested  and  see  if  it  was  what  it  was 
bought  for. 

The  farmer  will  do  well  to  look  into  this  mb- 
ject  Cbess* 


STABLE  EOOHOMY. 
HocrsTOK  Co.,  Ga.,  April,  1870. 

Dear  General : — I  send  you  one  or  two  ver/ 
valuable  receipts  for  the  effieacy  of  which  I  »n 
vouch. 

For  Fotjkdkr  in  Horses. — One  tablespoon- 
ful  (heaping)  of  powdered  alum.  Pull  the 
horse*  s  tongue  out  and  put  the  elnm  on  it,  as 
&r  up  as  possible.    A  certain  remedy. 

For  Couo. — Pour  cold  water  on  Ihe  back, 
from  withers  to  loins,  for  16  or  20  minutes.  The 
water  runs  over  the  sides  eaid  flanks  of  the  ani- 
mal and  relaxes  the  system.  I  never  saw  this 
remedy  fail. 

For  Staggers. — Keep  hot,  wet  dathsy  on 
horse's  back  and  top  of  the  head  till  relieved 
— administer  an  active  purgative  at  same  time 
of  aloes,  or  anything  else. 

Respectfully,  Bra  Creke. 

Charcoal  for  Horses'  Wnm. — Many  years 
ago,  I  remember  a  horse  bdnv  brought  into  the 
vara  of  Joseph  Bignal,  a  celebrated  man  for 
keeping  hunteri,  at  Croydon.  The  horse  was 
very  much  affected  in  the  wind,  and  could  hard- 
ly move  from  distress.  In  a  very  few  days  this 
animal  did  its  regular  work  as  a  hunter,  with 
perfect  ease  and  comfort  to  itself.  Tar  water 
was  the  cure.  Tar  is  carbon,  and  charcoal  is 
also  carbon ;  charcoal  in  powder  is  more  easily 
ffiven  than  tar  water  I  have  tried  it  with  mo^ 
beneficial  effect,  and  I  think  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  removal  of  noxious  gasses  and  flatu- 
lence from  the  stomach  of  the  horse  must  im- 
prove his  wind  and  condition.  Tar  is  frequently 
given  with  benefit  in  cases  of  chronic  disease 
of  the  ren)iratonr  organs ;  but  its  effects  are 
totallv  different  from  those  produced  by  char- 
coal (carbon). — London  Fiela. 

Plaster  of  paris,  mixed  with  restn  soap  forms  a 
good  cement  for  fastening  kerosene  lamp  burnsn. 
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Doaattio  SeoeipU. 

BT  MBS.  Wll,   V.    WHITE. 

CjkLTBS  Fkr  Jbut.— To  fimr  c^Tes  fe«i,  or  0B6 
wk,  well  dea&ed,  put  five  quarts  water,  boil  slow- 
I7  until  the  water  is  reduced  one  half;  strain  the 
Bqnof,  and  set  by  till  the  next  day.  When  per- 
fectly cold  and  stiff,  clear  from  the  top  erery 
poticle  of  grease,  torn  it  ont  and  eat  from  the 
bottom  erery  particle  of  sediment  The  jelly 
most  be  perfectly  dear.  Add  to  it  a  wineglass 
of  bruidy,  also  one  of  wine,  with  half  pound  of 
white  svgar,  the  thin  rind  of  one  lemon,  juice  of 
nz,  the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  the 
iheUs  bmised  \  stir  all  together  gently  till  the 
sugar  and  jelly  are  melted ;  boil  ten  minutes  ) 
dip  yoer  jelly  bag  into  hot  water,  and  wring  dry ; 
phKM  an  c^ggdiell  in  the  point,  and  pour  in  the 
jellj ;  if  not  clear,  continue  to  pass  it  through  till 
it  ti,  then  pour  into  jelly  moulds. 

Pb  Puurr  Pis.— Take  the  freshly  gathered 
rislks,  wash  them  and  cut  them  into  small  bits ; 
stow  in  a  Tery  little  water ;  as  so  soon  as  they 
begin  to  cook  th^  are  all  juioe  ;  then  take  one 
esp  of  the  stewed  plant,  one  cup  of  sugw,  one 
^,  one  tablespooniU  of  flour,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  \  fla^wr  with  nutmeg  or  orange  peel.  This 
viU  make  one  pie.  Bake  between  two  crusts. 
Gooseberry  pies  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

AvoiRKB.— Take  the  freshly  gathered  stalks, 
wtsh,  and  cut  into  small  bits ;  line  your  pie 
plite  with  nice  puif  paste — to  one  cup  of  the 
phtat,  pot  oue  cup  of  white  sugar,  a  small  bit 
of  batter,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  flour ;  flavor 
with  natmeg  or  orange.  Place  over  it  a  nice 
onst,  and  bake  as  an  apple  pie. 

OoRx  Stabch  Blavo  Makgb. — One  quart 
boifiag  mflk,  three  spoonfuls  com  starch  mixed 
with  a  little  coldlnilk,  sweeten,  and  flavor  with 
lemon,  if  preferred  j  pour  it  into  boiling  milk, 
rtir  wen  fbr  two  or  three  minutes ;  pour  into 
moalds.  When  cool,  turn  out,  and  surround 
with  large  ripe  strawberries,  to  be  eaten  with 
eresm  and  sugar.  This  b  a  beauliiul  dish,  and 
u  sgreeabic  to  the  taste  as  it  is  attractive  in  ap- 
peanace. 

f^UMTBD  F^TTiT. — Beat  the  whites  of  eggs, 
sad  dip  the  frait  in  them ;  then  lay  it  in  finely 
powdered  angar,  or  sprinkle  the  sugar  over 
thfia ;  lay  them  on  tins  with  white  paper  under 
^ben,  and  set  them  in  an  oven  to  dry ;  when 
^  ieing  ia  firm,  pile  them  in  a  dish  and  keep 
lA  s  eool  place.  A  very  pretty  dish  for  evening 
ptftisi. 


Pii  Plant  Pudding. —One  cup  of  sour  oulk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda ;  make  a  batter  as  for  a 
flour  pudding,  rather  stiff;  add  somO  chopped 
stalks  of  pie  plant  Boil  an  hoar,  serve  with 
cream  and  sogar, 

SnuwBaRBTDuMPLiinM.— Make  a  U|^t  crust,  ^ 
roll  half  an  inch  thick,  pat  a  gill  of  berries  fbr 
each  dumpling.    Boil,  or  steam  an  hour ;  eat 
with  batter  and  sugar  sauce. 

AsPA&AOCTS.— Seleet  the  laige  green  stalks, 
wash  them  carefally,  eut  off  from  the  white  end, 
making  all  of  one  length,  tie  in  bundles  of 
twenty,  put  them  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt ,-  let  them  boil  slowly 
twenty  minates,  take  them  up  with  a  skimmer 
and  lay  them  on  slices  of  toasted  bread  well 
buttered  \  if  the  toast  is  not  su£Bciently  moisten- 
ed pour  over  boom  of  the  water  in  whiAh  it  was 
boiled,  adding  a  little  pepper ;  lay  two  bunches 
upon  one  dish  with  thin  points  together,  take 
off  the  tapes  and  serve.  Another  way  of  cook- 
ing asparagus  is  to  cut  it  into  bits  half  aa  inch 
long,  and  boil  the  white  ends  ten  minates  be- 
fore the  points  are  put  in,  then  put  in  the  pomts 
with  a  cup  of  new  milk,  and  salt  and  peppers) 
let  them  boil  ten  minates,  and  pour  all,  over 
battered  toast,  and  serve.  Green  Peas  may  be 
cooked  in  the  same  way, 

Prbsbbvino  BoTTiaMiuL— Take  a  vessel  that 
will  contain  nearly  twice  ae  much  as  you  wish 
to  save.  While  milk  is  plenty,  fill  it  two-thirds 
full  of  buttermilk,  and  then  fill  up  with  water. 
Drain  off  the  water,  and  refill  with  fresh  twice 
a  week,  stirring  it  well  each  time  after  fiUing , 
and  you  have  a  good  article  always  ready. 

Baked  Eogs. — Put  half  an  oance  of  batter 
into  a  small  tin  pan ;  break  four  eggs  into  it 
keeping  the  yolks  whole ;  throw  a  little  pepper, 
and  salt,  and  bits  of  butter  over  f  put  it  into  the 
oven  till  set,  and  serve.  If  the  oven  is  hot,  they 
will  cook  in  about  six  miuutes. 

BaxAD  OmLsr. — Put  into  a  teaonp  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  teacup  of  sweet  cream,  a  spoonfal 
of  batter,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  the  taste* 
When  the  bread  has  softened,  and  absorbed  the 
cream,  break  in  four  eggs ;  beat  them  a  little 
with  the  mixture,  and  fVy  like  plain  omelet 

Prbserviko  Hams. — Cure  and  smoke  in  the 
usual  way,  take  them  down  while  the  weath- 
er is  still  cool,  have  ready  some  tight  sacks 
larger  than  the  hams,  place  the  hams  in  them, 
and  fill  in  all  around  Uie  ham  with  good  sweet 
hay ;  tie  securely,  and  hang  in  a  cool  dry  room. 
The  hay  absorbs  the  moisture  that  eoUeots  tiki 
meat  in  wet  weather,  preventing  mould,  and 
also  imparts  to  the  meat  a  pleasant  flavor. 
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Prom  Tindq/'i  (^London)  Magaxtns^ 

PALOOHEST.. 
We  wei;e  all  rather  snTprLsed  at  Linda's  sudden 
marriage  j  and  yet  sbe  could  scarcely  have  hop- 
ed to  do  80  well  as  the  world  counts  do- 
ing well.  A  penniless  German  girl,  without 
a  statna  here  or  at  home  in  her  own  countryt  it 
was  sorely  &  piece  of  supreme  good  Inok  that 
such  a  man  as  Lewis  Falconer  should  take  a 
fimcy  to  her  and  make  her  his  wife,  before  she 
had  ^lly  realized  the  desolateness  of  her  own 
position.  Certainly,  Lewis  Falconer  was  no 
mvorite  with  us  at  Stretton,  thou^  we  eould 
not  have  said  why ;  for  he  was  rich)  handsome 
and  wen  bred  f.  and  yet  what  was  it  that  made 
tts  an  dislike  him  so  intensely  ;  and  that  made 
«8  sdiool  girls  at  Mrs.  Warring's  m^re  than  dis- 
like,  even  fear  him  ?  There  was  nothing  in  his 
api>earance  to  warrant  this  dread  of  ourS)  and 
yet  I  verilv  believe  not  one  of  us  would  have 
stayed  wHn  him  alone  for  five  minutes. 
«  I  hated  him  as  much  as  any  one  did,  and  I 
was  as  much  aiVaid  of  him  as  any  one  was,  but 
I  could  not  explain  it  to  mvself.  He  was  the 
very  reverse  of  a  typical  rufnan,  beinj;  a  slightly- 
built,  rather  undersized,  fair  nairedman,  with 
singularly  small  white  hands,  of  which  he  was 
▼erv  proud,  and  a  perpetual  smile  on  his  loose 
and  over-red  lips.    Periiaps  it  was  because  his 

a;>s  were  so  over-red — ^I  remember  Hett;^  Lane 
ways  said  they  reminded  her  of  a  vampire's — 
-or  because  his  smile  was  so  perpetual  and  yet 
so  cold,  showing  those  two  long  white  teeth  of 
nis,  shaped  just  like  a  rat's  teeth ;  perhaps  it 
was  because  his  eyes  were  of  such  a  light-green 
hazel  color,  set  so  deeply  under  his  brows,  and 
fieTer  looking  •  straight  mto  yours.  I  do  not 
know ;  it  might  have  beei^  because  of  one,  or 
$llf  or  none  of  these  things ;  for  school  girls  are 
strange  creatures,  with  quite  irrational  instincts 
and  antipathies ;  I  only  Know  the  fact  that  we 
all  hated  him,  and  were  all  in  deadly  fear  of  him 
if  evef  by  chance  we  had  to  speak  to  him.  And 
yet  he  was  handsome  j  indeed,  sojme  people 
called  him  one  of  the  handsomest  youns  men 
in  the  country.  The  brow  was  broad,  n  low  j 
tiio  nose  fine  and  high— he  used  to  call  it  the 
*  true  ffdcon  beak,'  and  so  it  was  ;  the  fair  hair 
fell  picturesquely  ^  about  the  sleek  and  pallid 
fikce;  but,  there  it  was;  the  expression  was 
cruel,  the  well-bred  manner  masked  one  unend- 
ing sneer,  and  his  very  admiration  for  us  girls 
•—and  he  profeesed  a  great  admiration  for  us  all 
— was  piore  an  expression  of  superiority  than 
of  aflTection.  He  treated  us  all — save  his  cousin, 
Eva  Fairlie— as  mere  pretty  playthings,  utterly 
inftlrior  to  himself,  and  as  it  we  ought  to  be 
grajbeftil  for  his  condescension  when  ae  noticed 
,us.  And  this  was  just  the  kind  of  thing  to 
annoy  a  set  of  school  girls  whose  heads  were 
fuU  of  Mario,  and  the  lovers  one  meets  with  in 
novels,  and  to  whom  the  barber's  block  kind  of 
i  is  the  ideal  to  be  longed  fpr. 


Still  papa,  though  he  confessed  that  he  *^did 
not  quite  like  him  somehow/' always  said  that 
he  was  a  first  rate  match  for  Linda,  and  mamma 
4edared  he  '^was  very  nice  and  gentlemanlike, 
feuad  thai  she  was  sure  Linda  would  never  have 
such  another  offer,  and  that  it  would  save  her 


a  great  deal  of  knocking  about  and  humiliation 
if  die  got  settled  now  at  oaoe,  and  so  she  hsd 
better  take  the  goods  the  gods  had  provided  hoL 
and  become  Mrs.  Falconer  without  deky."  I 
was  always  against  the  match,  but  I  had  no 
reason  to  give  ;  and  Linda,  in  ner  quiet,  indif- 
ferent way,  said,  *'Very  well ;  perhaps  to  be 
mistress  or  Falconest  was  better  than  being 
eovemess  at  tha  Gzange,  under  the  eye  of  ^kai 
dreadful  Mrs.  Tidey^  who  asked  her  to  go  there 
at  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  six  children  to 
look  after.''  So  Linda  and  Lewis  Falconer 
were  enga^  and  going  to  be  married,  all  in  a 
minute  as  it  semnea  to  us ;  and  heartily  sony  I 
was  at  Uie  idea  of  losing  the  quiet  placid  girl 
who,  though  she  was  pernaps  a  little  heavy  ana 
German,  was  as  good  as  gold  and  as  true  as 
steel  And  when  a  girl  marries. a  man  one  does 
not  like,  one  does  lose  her ;  even  if  aa  intimsle 
as  I  was  with  Linda.  We  were  almost  like  sis- 
ters together ;  we  were  exactly  of  the  same  age, 
and  had  been  class-mates  and  school-mates  at 
school  for  the  last  four  years,  and  so  had  got  to 
be  verv  nevr  and  dear  to  each  other.  Bendes, 
we,  what  papa  called,  supplemented  andoo^ 
rected  each  other.  Linda's  placidity  checked  mj 
more  impatient  temper,  and  perhaps  my  ram- 
pageousness — papa's  word — roused  Linda  out 
of  something  tnat  might  have  sunk  into  apathy 
if  she  had  been  quite  left  to  herself.  At  axl 
events,  we  got  on  together  most  beautifully ;  an^ 
I  can  safely  say,  in  all  our  lives  had  never  had 
one  single  word  of  quarrel  or  misunderstandinf. 

We  were  sitting  together  in  her  room  at  Fat 
oonest,  the  nightl)efore  her  marriage,  brushinj 
our  hair  bv  the  fire.  Linda  was  proud  of  hei 
hair,  and  she  had  reajson  to  be  so.  It  was  th< 
German  hair,  blonde  cendree^  with  no  red  in  it 
but  just  a  (dimmer  of  gold  to  hd  up  the  ashei 
hue,  and  take  it  out  of  insipidity  *,  and  it  wai 
long,  thick  and  silky.  There  was  not  the  faint 
est  lipple  in  it«  but  it  fell  in  a  heavj^  kind  o 
cascaae  when  sne  let  it  down,  that  in  itself  wa 
a  beauty.  As  she  sat  now,  negligently  drawin] 
her  comb  through  her  long  masses  flowing  ov» 
her  shoulders,  she  made  a  pretty  picture,  witl 
the  fire-light  gleaming  on  her,  and  touch 
ing  her  white  face  with  a  ruddier  tint,  as  itfiick 
ered  and  fell.  I  could  not  help  thinking  wha 
a  contrast  there  was  between  us :  I,  wiUi  m; 
short,  boy-cut  curly  black  iiair,  my  turn-up 
nose,  and  dark-brown  eyes  as  big  as  saucers 
and  Linda  witii  her  bleached  fiice  and  mild  ^: 
eyes,  her  indolence  of  attitude,  and  tiie  patMn 
kind  of  melancholy  that  was  in  et^  line  an( 
turn  of  her  face  ana  figure.  I  was  sitting  on  a  lo^ 
stool,  resting  my  clasped  hands  on  the  arm  c 
her  chair,  and  trying  to  read  her  thoughts  i 
her  &ce  as  she  leaned  dreamily  back,  drav 
ing  out  those  thick  skeins  of  yellow  silk  of  hen 
as  if  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doin{ 
After  a  long  spell  of  silence  she  said,  answerin 
my  looks:  *Tthink  I  shtdl  be  happy,  Ckrissy 
I  do  not  see  why  not" 

I  did  not  know  much  about  such  things,  but 
thought  if  I  had  been  going  to  be  married, 
should  have  liked  to  have  been  able  to  sav  sonK 
thing  more  decided  than  this,  and  in  a  differei 
tone,  too. 

'*I  hope  you  will,  Linda,"  I  answerod  j  '' 
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on't  fliii^KMe  yen  wcmid  marnr  Mr.  Falconer 
t  tH  if  JOB  dia  not  diinlc  be  loved  yon,  and 
onld  do  all  he  coold  to  make  yon  happy." 
"Well,  jou  know,  Chrissy,  we  Germans  do  not 
ok  for  so  much  derotion  as  von  English  women 
} ;  and  if  Mr.  Falconer  wul  be  satisfied  with 
^UuktisaUIshaUask." 
"Wb  it  being  veiy  hnmble  and  self-denying) 
bda,*'  I  said  nomedly ;  the  humility  of  her 
ords  and  manner  pained  me  mote  than  I  conld 
q)re8s.  *1  don't  think  I  should  ever  consider 
jself  80  much  my  husband's  inferior,  so  en- 
rely  hit  proper^  as  to  be  thankful  if  only  he 
18  8&ch  a  lenient  BMster  as  to  be  satisfied  with 
e." 

She  smiled.  How  well  I  remember  that 
Dile  !^  It  was  one  of  those  sudden,  transient 
relations  of  a  deeper  nature  which  leave  their 
irk  for  life  upon  one's  memoir. 
"Ah,  bat  remember,  Chrissy,' '  she  said,  very 
>wly,  and  she  looked  down  while  she  ^ke, 
[  tm  nobody.  Even  a  wife  can  feel  that  she 
apsuper  and  living  on  her  husband's  charity ; 
id  vhat  am  I  but  a  pauper  to  B(r. Falconer  ?" 
"Don't  May  such  things,  Linda,"  I  cried ; 
m  ought  to  have  more  self-respect  than  to  even 
ink  such  dreadful  thin^  Pauper,  indeed  I 
ith  all  his  money,  and  his  fine  house,  von  are 
St  too  good  for  Lewis  Falconer,  and  that  is 
erimple  truth." 

**Dear  Chrissy,"  linda  answered,  stooping 
fWD  her  head  and  kissinz  me ;  and  I  remember 
tliis  hour  the  feeling  of  her  soft,  scented  hair 
it  fell  over  my  faoe  and  on  to  my  neck  ;  '4t 
not  ny  fault  if  I  have  so  little  self-respect,  as 
Q  call  it---pride,  as  I  should  call  it.  When 
e  has  nothing  to  boast  of  in  one's  circumstan- 
I,  it  is  hard  to  put  much  value  on  one's  per- 
t  Do  you  know,  Chrissy,"  she  went  on  to 
r?  **I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
»y  Mr.  Falconer  wanted  to  marry  me  at  all?" 
e  lowered  her  voice  and  looked  anxiously  into 
r  fcec.  "Don't  you  remember,  only  two 
mths  a^,  how  much  in  love  we  all  thought 
was  with  his  cousin  Eva  FairBe,  and  how 
■prised  we  were  when  she  went  awav  so  sud- 
aly,  and  he  told  us,  when  your  father  asked 
er  her,  that  he  supposed  the  next  thing  we 
>uld  hear  of  her  would  be  that  she  had  mar- 
d  an  Italian  count?  And  then  all  at  once  he 
Bed  to  me,  and  has  made  me  marry  him  in 
!h  a  hurry — me,  of  all  people  in  the  world  I — 
Uiere  were  never  two  girls  more  utterly  un- 
B  than  Eva  and  I.  And  you  remembar, 
B^t  yoo,  how  she  used  to  hate  me  ?  I  sometimes 
nk-iin't  it  wicked  of  me,  Chrissy  ?— that  if 
a  were  to  come  back,  Mr.  Falconer  mi^ht  re- 
st kariog  married  me,  and  fall  in  love  with  her 
iia;  and  when  I  tiiink  that,  I  feel  that  it  would 
hetterfor  me  to  say  no  *No'  at  once — *No,' 
^  lait  momjeni,  in  the  very  church  itself,  and 
Ji  the  ring  on  my  finder." 
{he  ahaddered  as  sue  spoke  as  if  she  was 
d ,'  and  I  too,  suddenly  felt  a  strange  wind 
■  orer  us.  1  do  not  know  where  it  came 
••  Ko  window  was  open  ;  the  fire  was  burn- 
l  hri^tly  in  the  wide  nearth :  and  yet  an  icy 
^  af  air  seemed  to  flow  all  about  us,  and 
iJl^ae  to  the  very  bone. 
^^  a  cold  n;ght  1"  I  said,  shivering. 


Just  then  the  wind  rose  into  a  wild  howl,  and 
shook  the  branches  of  the  yews  and  cedars  out- 
side as  if  a  living  thing  had  got  hold  of  them. 
It  made  the  old  tapestry  on  the  walls  of  the  room 
where  we  were  wave  and  flutter  till  the  hufe  pale 
figures  looked  alive ;  it  was  a  blast  so  wud  and 
sudden  it  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  house  from 
roof  to  flooring,  and  the  moan  of  it  was  like 
something  in  great  pain. 

*'0,  Linda,  what  a  horrid  ^lace  this  Falconest 
is  I"  I  said  again,  I  am  afraid  a  little  petulant- 
ly, as  I  stirred  away  at  the  wood  fire  curiously, 
and  sent  a  crowd  of  sparks  up  into  the  blacK- 
ness. 

^liat  fantastic  shadows  and  flame — ^lisht 
make  together.  There,  as  I  sat  looking  at  Lin- 
da, I  distinctly  saw  the  dusky  outline  of  a  Ion£ 
and  slender  hand  steal  round  her  throat ;  and 
I  supposed  it  was  from  a  sudden  vivid  flame,  all 
her  long  fair  hair  was  dyed  a  deep  blood  red. 

''Linda,  what  is  that?"  I  cried. 

<<What  ?"  she  said  starUed. 

''There!  that  red  stain!  Linda,  what  is  it? 
there,  on  your  hair?" 

''On  my  hair  ?  red  stain  ?  Nothing  Chrissy," 
she  answered,  taking  up  the  heavy  mass  in  ner 
hand.  And  at  that  moment  the  flame  went  out ; 
and  only  the  diffused  lieht  of  the  embers  fell  on 
the  blonde  head,  and  the  fair  &oe  and  throat 
were  again  undarkened  by  shadow  and  unstained 
by  blood. 

It  was  a  horrible  fantasy  for  the  moment, 
and  I  felt  almost  sick  with  nameless  terror. 
Linda,  too,  looked  scared,  and  once  or  twice 
danced  round  the  large  dark  chamber,  putting 
ner  hand  to  her  throat  and  chest,  as  if  in  pain. 

"We  have  sat  up  till  we  are  both  nervous," 
I  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly ;  but  somehow 
my  voice  would  only  come  hoarse  and  rough. 
"The  best  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  go  to  bed. 
Hush !  what  is  that?    Linda,  who  is  it  ?" 

"God  protect  me!"  cried  Linda,  clingingto 
me  in  terror ;  "that  is  Mr.  Falconer's  step*  ne 
is  coming  for  me!" 

And  as  I  live  we  both  heard  a  man's  footfall 
through  the  room — a  low,  heavy  step,  that 
seemS  to  walk  as  if  under  a  weight,  from  U^ 
fireplace  where  we  sat  to  the  door ;  and  as  it 
passed,  a  shuddering,  moaning  kind  of  sigh 
went  with  it,  and  the  drio,  drip,  of  something 
falling  on  the  black  oak  noor. 

"0  Linda,  do  not  marry  Mr.  Falconest!"  I 
said  excitedly ',  "come  back  with  us  to-morrow, 
and  break  off  this  horrible  marriage.  Do  not 
live  at  Falconest ;  it  is  a  God-forp^tten  place, 
Linda;  it  is  full  of  crime  and  sufl^ring!" 

"I  must  marry  him,"  sobbed  poor  Linda 
wildly  J  "and  he  terrifies  me  so  much,  Chrissy, 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  he  makes  me  feel,  I 
don't  want  to  marry  him,  I  never  have  wanted ; 
but  he  makes  me." 

"Then,  you  shall  not,  Linda,"  I  said,  "you 
shall  come  back  with  us  to  Stretton  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  live  with  us,  and  not  eo  out  as  a 
governess  at  all.  Linda,  dear,  you  snail  not  be 
sacrificed  to  this  man  !" 

As  I  said  this  a  little,  light,  mocking  laugh 
sounded  inst  at  my  side.  It  was  Lewis  Falcon 
er's  lauflja,  but  he  himself  was  nowhere  to  he 
seen.    The  sound  seemed  to  recall  Linda  to  her 
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self.  Fashing  back  her  chair,  she  suddenly 
composed  herself— I  never  8awan3rthing80  sud- 
den— and  looked  at  me  with  an  anxious  expres- 
Bion  in  her  face. 

^'I  have  been  talkine  nonsensC)  Chrissj  dear,'^ 
she  said  slowly.  "We  have  both  frightened 
ourselves  to  death  in  this  dreary,  rat- haunted 
old  place.  You  know  what  odd  noises  the  wind 
and  the  rats  make  in  an  old  house ;  but  when 
Uie  place  has  been  thoroughly  aired  and  brushed 
up,  we  shall  have  no  more  ghosts  to  frighten 
us.  Ck>me,  lei  us  go  to  bed  before  we  get  quite 
foolish,  liiis  is  the  last  time  we  shall  see  each 
other,  Chrissy,  for  perhaps  a  louff  while. '' 

She  kissed  me  as  she  spoke  ;  but  though  she 
tried  to  seem  so  calm,  I  felt  her  poor  heart  beat 
Tiolentl;jr  a|;ainst  mine,  and  I  brushed  off  some 
tears  with  my  lips  when  I  kissed  her  cold  face. 
As  for  me,  I  was  sobbing  passionately,  and  it 
was  lone  before  I  fell  asleep ;  but  at  last  I  did. 
and  did  not  awake  until  Mary  the  housemaid 
called  us  in  the  morning,  smirking  as  she 
brought  Linda  a  lovefy  bridal  bouquet  which  her 
husband-elect  had  sent  her. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  were  in  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's nouse  before  the  wedding,  but  that  was 
his  wish.  Papa  and  mamma  had  wanted  to  give 
Linda  away  from  Stretton,  our  own  house,  but 
Mr.  Falconer  would  not  hear  of  it  He  had  a 
&ncy,  he  said,  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  at  Falconest,  in  the  private  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  house,  and  that  the  world  should  see 
his  bride  as  she  was — ^his  without  the  interven- 
tion of  friends,  or  the  advantage  of  dower  of 
her  trousseau,  and  nothing  would  dissuade  him. 
It  was  his  Ukinff.  he  said,  with  that  florid  smile 
of  his  on  his  red  mouth  ;  and  as  it  was  a  liking 
that  cost  no  one  but  himself  anything,  he 
thought  he  might  be  allowed  to  indulge  it.  He 
would  not  allow  linda  to  possess  a  gown  or  a 
bonnet  that  he  had  not  paid  for ;  and  he  insisted 
that,  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage,  every- 
thing hitherto  belonging  to  her  should  be  given 
away  or  burnt  He  endowed  her  very  well,  that 
I  must  confess,  but  I  think  I  would  have  sooner 
died  than  have  submitted  to  this  kind  of  inso- 
lent generosity.  I  would  rather  have  begged 
my  bread  than  have  been  taken  as  Linda  was — 
more  as  a  slave  ffirl  who  had  been  bought  for  so 
much  than  as  a  free  Christian  maiden  who  hon- 
ored the  man  to  whom  she  save  herself.  But 
for  all  that  I  would  not  let  ner  call  herself  a 
pauper.  My  father  and  mother  were  dreadfhllv 
annoyed  at  the  whole  thing ;  but  what  could 
mere  friends,  as  we  were,  to  do  against  the  de- 
termined win  of  such  a  man  as  Lewis  Falconer, 
lielped  as  it  was  b^  that  kind  of  passive  obedi- 
ence^ that  yielding  mdifferentism  which  belonged 
to  Lmda's  character  ?  She  was  nobody's  care ; 
she  was  her  own  mistress  entirely ;  and  if  she 
chose  to  obey  Lewis  Falconer,  and  to  do  as  he 
desix^,  no  one  on  earth  could  prevent  her. 

So  tlus  was  how  it  had  come  about  that  we 
had  been  sitting  bv  the  fire  in  a  room  at  Falcon- 
est on  the  eve  of  tne  marriage,  fHffhtening  our- 
selves to  death  with  what  Linda  cidled  rats. 

The  morning  broke  gray  and  cloudy,  and 
presently  large  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall.  But 
that  was  not  of  much  conseauence ;  the  chapel 
was  within  the  walls  of  the  old  house,  and  there 


was  to  be  no  bridal  tour  for  the  young  people 
After  breakfast  we,  the  only  guests  and  frieadi 
invited — ^that  is,  I  and  my  fatner  and  mother- 
would  drive  home  ;  and  we  were  people  wh< 
did  not  care  for  weather,  and  never  made  a  foi 
about  trifles. 

^  Linda  looked  very  lovely  at  the  wedding-H 
little  too  pale,  perhaps  ;  but  then  brides  oogh 
to  look  pale.  I  believe.  She  was  beaatifwl^ 
dressed,  for  Mr.  Falconer  had  exquisite  taste 
and  her  face^  flowers,  ornaments,  and  whole  at 
tire  were  just  perfect  The  opals  round  he 
throat  were  really  something  to  see ;  but  ho^ 
red  the  color  of  them !  They  showed  no  othe 
color  9S  the  light atruck  throiu^h  them,  but  iier 
red.  But  they  were  magnificent  stones,  an 
must  have  been  worth  a  JtfttV^e  in  then 
selves.  And  yet,  poor  LindaiT could  not  hcl 
pitying  her  in  my  heart,  though  it  seemed  s 
stupid  to  pity  a  ffirl  for  being  married  to 
smuing,  rich,  ana  handsome  man.  How 
wished  he  would  not  smile  so  much  !  Thatcnu 
mouth  of  his )  those  dreadful  long  white  rat' 
teeth  ;  and  yet  he  was  so  handsome,  and  hot 
his  part  with  such  wonderful  mce  and  ea8< 
How  I  wished  I  could  have  likea  him  better. 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  ring  had  been  placed  o 
her  finger,  the  oaths  taken,  and  the  clergyma 
had  pronounced  the  irrevocable  words  whic 
bound  them  until  death  should  p&rt  them,  tli 
chapel  door  creaked  noisily  on  its  hinges,  an 
a  tall  girl  dressed  in  deep  moumine  stood  withi 
the  opening.  It  was  Eva  Fairlie,  Le^  Falcoi 
er's  cousin. 

(to  be  coNmniED.) 


A  Laundebss  gives  the  followiug  recipe  ft 
doing  up  shirt  bosoms :  Take  two  ounces  ( 
fine  white  gum  arable  i>owder,  put  it  into 
pitcher,  and  pour  on  a  pint  or  more  of  watei 
and  then  having  covered  it,  let  it  stand  all  nighi 
In  the  morning  pour  it  careful^  from  the  drq 
into  a  clean  botUe,  cork  it  and  keep  it  for  urn 
A  tablespoonful  of  cum  water  stirreo  into  a  pii 
of  starch  made  in  the  usual  manner,  will  give  1 
lawns  either  white  or  printed,  a  look  of  newnea 
when  nothing  else  can  restore  them)  i^ter  the 
have  been  washed. 


Bbmedt  for  iN-GBOwnro  toe  Nails. — Tk 
best  remedy  for  in-growing  toe  nails  is  to  cut 
notch  about  the  shape  of  a  V  in  the  end  of  tii 
nail,  about  one-quarter  the  width  of  the  aa 
distant  from  the  in  growing  side.  Cut  down  i 
nearly  to  the  quick  as  possible,  and  one  thii 
the  leng^  of  the  nail.  The  pressure  of  the  bo< 
or  shoe  will  tend  to  dose  the  opening  you  hai 
made  in  the  nail,  and  thus  soon  afford  relie 
Allow  the  in-growing  portion  of  the  nail  to  «a 
without  cutting  it  untu  it  gets  beyond  the  nesl 


May  is  considered  an  unlucky  marrying  monl 
by  some  people.  A  young  gin  was  asked,  m 
long  since,  to  unite  herself  to  a  lover  who  hi 
named  May  in  his  proposal.  The  lad^  hintt 
that  May  was  unlucl^.  "Well,  make  it  Jmu 
then,''  replied  the  swain.  Casting  downh< 
eyes  with  a  blush,  she  rejoined,  **Wottld  w 
April  do  as  well  f 
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FBSMITJMS. 

The  PabUshen  of  the  Farm  and  Home  will 
give  a  premiam  of  Kfty  Dollars  in  money  or 
hooksj  aeleeted  from  their  catalogue,  to  the 
wntet  of  the  best  Tale  of  Agrkoltoral  and  Ra- 
id Life,  sod  a  similar  premium  of  Fifty  DoQars 
in  money  or  books  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
poem,  on  the  same  sul^ect 

The  articles  will  be  judged  by  a  committee  of 
three  disinterested  and  competent  persons  in 
Maeoo,  on  Ae  15tb  June,  1870,  who  will  award 
the  prizes.  AH  the  compositions  which  are  in- 
tended to  compete  for  the  preminms  must  be 
lent  m  sealed  ewrelopes,  together  with  the 
Btmeaof  the  antliors,  to  ihe  Editor  of  the  Farm 
m  HoMB,  on  or  before  the  Blst  of  May,  1870. 

All  contribations  so  sent  will  be  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  publishers. 

Boeksy  Fiotazes  aad  Orgam.  Giyen  Away. 

Ab  a  rewttd  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 

;  sp  clubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  ahd 

loHi  in  thdr  neighborhoods,  and  as  an  encour- 
•gemeot  to  others  to  engsce  in  the  enterprisOt 
the  BiUishers  h&ve  agr^a  to  oSer  the  fbllowing 
Hbeal  premiums: 

ooB  pmsMnrM  ijat. 

To  any  person  sending  as  Three  Subscribers 
ind  Six  Udlars,  we  win  send  any  one  of  Bui- 
ver's  and  Scott's  or  Dickens'  iHovels,  or  any 
other  book  in  our  Catalogue,  worth  $1  6(X 

To  any  person  sending  £Mit  Sabaczibers  and 
Sixteen  I>oUar8,  a  highly  finished  Picture,  ( Chro- 
mo)  worth  $7  00.  or  books  to  that  amount  se- 
lected from  onr  Catalogue. 

To  any  person  sen&ig  fifteen  Subseribers 
tod  Thirty  I>oUars,  one  or  more  Chromos^  wortii 
$15  00,  or  books  to  that  amount 

To  say  person  sending  Thirty  Subscribers  and 
8ixty  Dollars,  Books  of  the  yalne  of  $85  00. 

To  anr  oerson  sending  SoTenty-fiye  Subscri- 
hers  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars^  a 
IWor  Organ,  or  a  Sewing  Machine*  wcwth  $60. 

To  any  person  sending  One  Hundred  and  Flf- 
tr  Subscribers  and  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  an 
Organ  worth  $180,  or  a  Library,  selected  from 
onr  Catak)goe,  woitb  $150. 

Cor  Catalogue  includes  all  the  best  Standard 
Books,  Agncultnral,  Historical,  Miscellaneous 
B&d  Juremle,  Bibles,  Hymn  and  Prayer  Books, 
in  sH  styles  of  binding.  Photograph  Albums, 
etc,  etc  This  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  postage 
free,  on  ^;>lication  to  the  Publishers* 

To  CoaRKSFoyosyrs. — All  communications 
sad  srtides  intended  for  publication  in  the  Farm 
An>  Hoi&  as  well  as  all  inouii^es  to  be  ans- 
wered in  these  columns,  should  be  addressed  to 
^^itLiA]i  M.  BaowiTK,  Editor  Fabm  anp  Home, 
*Mou,  G«.,  so  as  to  reach  him  as  neariy  as 
pMme  en  the  first  of  evenr  month. 

-Mttoi  enclosing  nsoney  for  subscriptions  aad 
MTCftiseiaents  or  relating  to  business  matters, 
Aould  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  Bubkb  A  Co., 
PnbMenj  MaooD,  6a. 


Chxm  ABBAKOEicBMTS.-*By  arrangement 

with  the  under  mentioiied  jonmalB,  we  are 

enabled  to' offer  the  following  indnoements 

to  subsoriberB : 

Thb  Soxtthsbn  Farm  axx>  Home   and 

Burke's  Weekly,  one  year «$  8  00 

The  Southerk  Farm  and  Home  and  Dai- 
ly Telegraph  aio)  Messenger,  one 
year $11  00 

SotTTHBRN  Farm  and  Home  and  Week- 
ly Tblbgraph  and  Mbssenobr,  one 
year J$  4  00 

Semi- Weekly  Telegraph  and  Messen- 
ger and  SoOTBERN  Farm  and  Home, 
oneyear $  5  00 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  and 
Knoxtille  Whig,  one  year $ 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  and 
Talbqtton  Standard,  one  year $  4  00 

The  Soutmein  Farm  axd  Home  and 
Home  Monthly  MAOAZufi,  Nashnlle, 

Tenn.,  oneyear. $4  00 

These  terms  are  only  where  the  money  is 

sent  directly  to  the  office,  and  not  subject  to 

any  deductions  to  Agents  for  commissions. 
Address         J.  W.  BURKE  k  CO., 
Macon,  6a. 

OuB  ADYKsansma  Bates  are  puhlished  in 
foil  below,  for  the  information  of  our  friends 
and  patrons. 


UATKt  OF  A»VBBTll»llO. 

OnefbU  psge,  first  insertion, $25  00 

each  subsequent  insertion. . . .  20  00 

half  year 100  00 

one   year 200  00 


1  CO 


lmo.)2mo.|8mo.|4mo.  5mo.l6mo.  9mo.|l2mo 


15  0026  00!86  00^6  0058  0060 
IS  0022  00^  0087  0048  0048 
12  0020  0027  0033  0038  0042 
10  00^17  0023  00'28  00<d2  0035 
7  0012  00|16  0020  0024  00|28 
5  00:10  00;i4  00,18  00i22  0025  00 


0080  ( 


00100  00 
00  80  00 
00,  74  00 
00  62  00 
00)28  00140  00,  5400 
138  00,  4500 


0064  ( 
0056  1 
0047  ( 


Less  than  }^  cdomn,  20  cents  a  Une  each  Inser- 
tion. 

Bills  of  regular  adyertisers  payable  Quarterly  In 
advanee*    Transient  adTertisers  always  In  sdyancs. 

Pspers  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  adver- 
tisement, always  mailed  to  the  adTertiser  trte. 

All  advertisements  should  be  received  here  by 
the  15th  of  the  mouth  previous  to  that  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  ^pear,  in  order  to  insure  their 
insertion. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  droular^  endoeing 
advertisements,  if  they  wish  them  Inserted,  vrlll  do 
well  to  look  at  our  pubUshed  rates.  These  are 
fixed  and  open  for  Inspection,  and  we  have  not 
time  for  correspondence  with  those  seeking  a  re- 
laxatloa  of  our  terms,  whkh,  considering  the  wide 
dreulaMon  we  shsU  have  are  enough,  liberal 

It  is  our  Purpose,  in  future,  to  issue  the 
Farm  axd  Home  on  the  let  instead  of  the  15th 
of  each  monUi,  believing  that  the  change  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  Our  subscribers  than  the 
arrangement  wMoh  has  hitherto  aadsted. 
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Mt  nttaihm  farm  and  Xome. 

MACON,  QA,,  MAY,  1870. 

J-,  W,  BVMKE  <f  €0„    ....    BMMUher: 
WM.  JT.  BBOir^JF^ Mditor 

T  K  K  M  S  : 

Single  copy  1  year $3.00 

Three  copies  1  year 5.00 

Five  copfee  1  year. 7.50 

Single  copy,  nz  months .*L00 

Invariably  in  advance. 

LrFORXATiON  Asked. — ^We  wonld  respectftilly, 
bnt  eflimestly  request  oar  planting  friends  to 
favor  ns  with  reports  for  publication  in  the  Farm 
Am)  Home,  of  their  experiments  this  year  with 
the  various  fertilizers  which  they  have  bought^ 
stating  the  name  of  the  fertiliier  used,  how  ap- 
plied, in  what  quantity  per  acre,  to  what  crop, 
on  what  hind  of  soil,  and  with  what  culture.  Vast 
sums  haye  been  spent  in  these  fertilizers  this 
season.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural  interest  that  the  information  we  soCcit 
be  furnished  and  published.  All  we  want  is  the 
fiicts  plainly  stated. 

New  OKioN.^We  are  indebted  to  our  courte- 
ous friend,  Mr.  James  Yick,  the  famed  seeds- 
man of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  package  of  seed 
of  a  new  onion  called  the  "Early  White  Italian 
Tripoli,''  which  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
Europe,  where  it  has  attained  an  immense  size, 
weighmg  from  two  to  three  pounds,  and  yet 
possessing  a  delicate  flavor.  Mr.  Vick  asks  us 
to  give  it  *  'a  fiur  trial  and  rQ|>ort. ' '  We  promise 
to  do  so. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  in- 
dosing  advertisements,  if  they  wish  them  insert- 
ed, would  do  well  to  look  at  our  published  rates. 
These  are  fixed  and  open  for  inspection,  and 
we  have  not  time  for  correspondence  with  those 
seeking  a  relaxation  of  our  terms,  which^  con- 
sidering ihe  wide  circulation  we  now  have,  are 
liberal  enough. 

<<The  Graphio."— We  are  indebted  to  Ha- 
vens &  Brown  for  a  copy  of  *The  Graphic," 
beyond  all  comparison  the  handsomest  and  best 
illustrated  paper  we  have  seen. 

Persons  sending  orders  for  articles  adverthed 
in  our  Magazine,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  in  thmr  Order  that  lii^  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Farm  avd  Home. 

Subscribers  and  advertisers  will  please  remit 
by  postoffioe  order  or  registered  letter.  AH 
•nms  80  sent  will  be  at  our  risk. 


The  Stito  Fair  at  Atlaata. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Atlanta  we  tooko 
rion  to  inform  ourselves  in  relation  to  the  8 
Fair  to  be  held  in  Atlanta,  on  the  19th  of  0 
ber  and  following  six  days,  and  especially  ii 
gard  to  the  contract  between  the  officers  of 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  City  antl 
ties  of  Atlanta  and  the  contract  of  the  li 
with  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball  for  the  prepaiatio] 
the  Fair  grounds,  erection  of  the  requirite  bi 
ings,  and  general  arrangement  of  every  tl 
necessary  for  the  accommodatioii  of  the  Soci 
the  exhibitors  and  the  public. 

We  cannot  commend  too  highly  the  lib 
and  enli^^itened  spirit  in  which  the  Mayor 
ooiporation  of  Atlanta  have  agreed  to  bea 
the  expenses  of  the  Fair,  to  exeeute  the  \ 
and  specifications  furnished  by  the  Agricult 
Society  in  regard  to  the  Fair  grounds,  to 
the  entire  premium  list,  the  salaries  of  the 
retary,  Assistftnt  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
commodate  tiiem  with  ample  office  room,  1 
all  the  incidental  expenses  of  printing,  etc., 
the  necessary  expenses,  travelling  «nd  per  d 
of  ihe  Executive  Committee,  and  in  short 
lieve  the  Society  ftom  all  outlay  of  every 
oription  connected  with  the  Ftur. 

When  it  is  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  admir 
arranged  premium  list,  published  on  ano 
page,  llial  the  premiums  of  the  next  Fair 
$16,000  as  compared  with  $6,000  at  the  Yk 
1860,  the  munificence  of  the  city  of  AUa 
the  liberal  scale  upon  which  all  the  other  an« 
meats  will  be  made,  and  the  well  assured 
mise  of  abundant  success  in  the  enterprise, 
be  generally  conceded. 

We  think  that  the  people  of  Georgia  1 
every  reason  to  applaud  the  action  of  the 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Soci 
and  that  of  the  municipal  government  of  Atls 
The  most  confirmed  grumbler  or  croaker 
hardly  find  any  thing  to  disapprove  or  to  < 
demn. 

We  also  found  on  examination  that  the  < 
tract  between  the  City  authorities  of  Atlanta 
Mr*  H.  I.  Kimball,  for  the  buildings,  fairgroa 
etc.,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  promise 
the  work  will  be  done  in  the  best  and  hands 
est  manner.  Active  operations  for  grad 
fencing,  building,  etc.,  have  already  commeni 
and  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt ' 
eveiything  will  be  completed  in  ample  ti 
Mr.  Kimball  will  not  only  do  the  work  so 
the  requisite  accommodation  will  be  f^irnisl 
but  he  will  do  it  in  a  highly  creditable  mam 
worthy  of  the  State  and  of  the  oocaooo. 
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pK^rateflto  make  ihe  hvdMmgs  handsome,  m 
vdl  ai  commodioiu,  tasteful,  as  well  as  oom- 
foitabl^  aad  he  has  hoth  the  means  and 
ippluiees  ai  his  command  to  make  his  success 
ceitain. 

It  teems  to  as  nngenoroas  and  oi^jast  to  allow 
Mr.  Kimball's  iaipnted  politics  to  pr^ndice  ns 
apmut  him  to  the  extent  of  condemning  the 
City  goverament  of  Atlanta  for  accepting  his 
bid  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Fair  groond.  Mr. 
EifflbiD  is  a  gentleman  of  enterprise}  intelli- 
gence, abilitj,  and  large  means,  who  has  settled 
imongst  ns,  is  spending  his  money  among  our 
people,  aad  is  conferring  great  benefits  upon 
the  (%  of  A^anta,  and  in  that  capacity  proposes 
to  erect  and  embelHsh  buiI<iUngs  and  gronnds  for 
the  State  Fair,  and  for  soch  fiitare  fiiirs  as  may 
be  kid  in  Atlanta,  as  a  business  speculation, 
in  the  hope,  of  course,  that  he  will  make  the 
enterprise  pay. 

We  do  not  lee  whst  politics  have  to  do  with 
the  nutter,  although  Mr.  ILimball  emphatically 
denies  that  he  is  in  any  sense  a  politician.  It  is 
s  ponfy  bosiness  transaction,  and  if,  as  we  are 
conrioced,  Mr.  Kimball  will  do  the  work  more 
thoroBgUy,  and  in  better  style  than  any  ont 
ebe,  we  think  we  ha^e  reason  to  eongratnlate 
tk  City  of  Atlanta  and  the  Agricultural  6ociefy 
otthdr  good  fortune  in  securing  so  competent 
aeontnctor,  and  the  State  mi  the  prospect  thai 
theFair  win  be  a  success. 

Wesee  bythepiq>ers  that  Mr.  E.  has  pro* 
mified  Cdonel  Tanoey,  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
he  girea  as  a  premium  for  the  best  bale  of  oot- 
too  exhibited  at  the  Fair. 


Vs  ami  just  received  from  William  Wood 
*Co.,  Walker  St.,  New  York,  The  American 
Ovdaur'i  AuUianty  by  Thomas  Bridgeman, 
revised  by  8.  Edwards  Todd,  and  The  AmtH- 
<«  iVa«-cBtoiH«<,  by  John  J.  Thomas,  Prom 
^  ^^  oorsory  examination  of  their  contents, 
vhieh  we  have  had  time  to  make,  we  regard 
1^  as  Ttty  useful  and  valnaUe  works,  eontain- 
^plfiBt  practical  instructions  for  the  cultiva* 
^<i^vefetable8,  flowers,  and  fruits,  which  may 
^  i«sd  with  advantage  by  the  banner  and  by 
the  experienced  gardener.  In  our  next  we  pro- 
poie  tonotice  tiiese  works  at  greater  length 
■Aer  waarining  them  more  dosely* 

AS  AnnBHSKES. — ^We  beg  leave  to  request 
P*V"i  ^10  favor  us  with  advertisements  for 
*J»y*wiop  HoMEto  ^end  them  so  that  they 
*ffl  wach  as  on  or  before  the  16th  of  every 

month. 


FertiliferB. 

We  receive  a  great  numy  letters  asking  us  to 
* 'pitch  tiie  into*'  mann&ctnrers  of  fertilizers, 
showing  to  the  satisfactien  of  the  writers  how  the 
said  manufiteturers  make  500  per  cent  profit) 
how  they  adulterate  their  mixture  with  worthless 
ingredients  which  "weigh  like  all  the  world," 
how  they  make  sand  look  like  bone  dust,  and 
how,  with  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  guano  or  other 
highly  ammoniated  mixture,  they  give  the  * 'guano 
smell''  to  several  tons  of  dirt,  which  they  put  up 
in  sacks  and  sell  to  the  poor  farmer  at  $70  a  ton 
for  cash  and  $80  a  ten  "on  time."  In  short,  if 
half  we  hear  be  true,  the  compounders  and  ven** 
dors  of  the  commercial  manures  are  guilty  of 
stupendous  frauds  of  which  the  grand  juries  of 
thcdr  reepective  counties  should  take  cognieaace 
or  be  eriminally  negligent  of  their  duty. 

Our  oorreq>ondents  are,  we  respectfully  think, 
too  sweeping  in  their  charges.  All  manufiM^r- 
ers  of  fertilizers  are  not  cheats  and  rogues.  We 
know- some  who  are  men  of  as  high  character 
and  standhag  as  any  in  the  world,  and  who  are 
as  incapable  of  committing  a  fraud  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  their  compounds  as  they  are  of  pick* 
ing  a  pocket  or  forging  a  note.  They  certainly 
do  not  adulterate  their  fertilizers  nor  do  they 
allow  others  to  do  so.  Whatever  they  say  they 
contain  is  certainly  there,  and  if  they  recom- 
mend their  compound  as  a  valuable  manure, 
they  assuredly  believe  what  they  say.  But  we  do 
not,  by  any  means,  assert  that  all  who  manufac- 
ture fertilizers,  offer  them  for  sale,  and  sell  them 
for  "$70  a  ton  cash,  or  $80  on  time,"  are  of 
this  character.  We  believe  that  in  no  branch 
of  business  is  fraud  more  frequently  or  more 
easily  practiced,  and  none  in  which  it  is  more 
diCeult  to  detect  it. 

The  only  sure  remedy  is  to  purchase  fbrtilizers 
only  from  those  houses  of  whose  integrity  and 
fidr  dealing  we  are  confident,  and  though  tht 
"chemical  analysis"  of  others  may  be  very 
promising,  and  though  it  may  be  warranted  to  be 
'Hhe  very  best  manure"  for  cotton,  com,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  all  sorts  of  garden 
vegetables,  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  buy  it 
at  "$70  per  ton  for  cash,  or  $80  on  time,"  un- 
less they  know  the  parties  who  make  it. 

The  inspection  of  fertilizers  is  at  best,  an  in- 
sufficient protection,  if  indeed  it  be  any  protec- 
tion at  idl.  If  an  inspector  had  as  many  eyes 
as  Argus,  and  as  many  hands  as  Briareus,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  inspect 
every  sack  and  every  barrel  of  fertilizers  that 
enters  his  district,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  it 
comes  up  to  the  declared  standard.    There  is 
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then  no  secarity  but  ia  the  honor  and  honesty  of 
the  manufsetorer.. 

The  complaints  of  onr  correspondent  as  to 
the  high  prices  at  which  fertiHiers  are  sold,  are 
to  a  great  extent,  well  founded.  These  prices 
are  much  beyond  their  value,  even  where  they 
are  strictly  genuine,  and  manufacturers  should 
be  content  with  smaller  profits,  as  their  sales  are 
for  cash,  or  on  time,  with  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  added  for  interest,  the  whole  secured  by  a 
factor's  acceptance. 

If  the  manufacturers  persist  iu  charging  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  their  warts,  the  planters  have 
easy  and  certain  means  of  redress.  If  )he  plant- 
ers of  a  county  or  a  district  of  a  county  would 
unite,  purchase  their  own  materials  at  wholesale 
prioesy  and  manufacture  their  own  fertilizers, 
they  could  defend  themselves  successfully  and 
save  enough  to  compensate  them  handsomely 
for  their  trouble.  The  ingredients  of  these 
manures  are  no  secret,  nor  are  they  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  body  who  has  the  money  to  buy 
them.  Their  cost  is  given  in  every  price  list, 
and  the  machinery  and  appliances  for  their  mix- 
ture need  not  cost  a  very  large  sum.  Live  and 
let  live  is  a  good  rule.  It  is  ri^t  that  the  men 
who  invest  their  money,  their  time,  and  their 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  valuable  aux- 
iliaries of  production,  should  retip  a  handsome 
profit  from  their  enterprise.  If  they  make  a 
good,  genuine  article,  they  are  public  benefactors 
an^  should  have  their  reward ;  but  that  reward 
should  be  reasonable,  while  it  is  liberaL  They 
have  reaped  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  this 
year,  and  can  afford  to  be  more  generous  and 
more  just  in  the  future* 

We  publish  in  another  column,  from  the  Farm 
JotuTTudf  a  communicatioa  on  the  subject  of 
gaano>  and  showing  how  the  spurious  can  be 
disdnguished  from  the  genuine  article. 


Plant  Millet. 

We  frequently  receive  letters  from  subscribers 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  best  forage  crops  to 
plant.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  manifestation  of 
anxiety  on  what  we  regard  as  a  very  important 
branch  of  farm  economy.  It  shows  that  to  some 
extent  the  seductions  of  cotton  planting;  have 
not  caused  people  to  forget  tho  claims  of  their 
stock,  and  that  their  empty  lofts  and  shuck-pens 
admonish  them  that  it  ia  well  to  rdy  on  some 
other  sources  of  supply  fw  food  lor  dieir  mnles, 
horses  and  cattle,  than  *' Western  hay.'' 

We  recommend  our  correspondents  to  plant 
liberally,  drilled  com  and  Egyptian  Millet  on 
well  manured  and  well  prepared  land.    Cut  off 


a  comer  of  oike  of  your  best  cotton  fields,  where 
you  have  liberally  applied  your  favorite  fertili- 
zer and  have  calculated  on  paper  to  raise  at  lesft 
a  bale  to  the  acre  which  you  will  sell  for  at  least 
25c.  per  9t>.,  and  plant  com  in  drills  8  feet  apart 
at  the  n^  of  2}  to  8  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
sow  1  peck  to  the  acre  of  well  cleaned  millet 
seed  on  beds  28  or  80  inches  apart.  Culdvate 
this  patch  as  carefully  as  you  do  your  cotton, 
and  we  promise  you  that  in  the  fall  you  will  own 
that  it  has  paid  you  as  well  as  the  best  spot  of 
the  same  size  of  all  your  cotton. 

The  millet  ean  be  cut  every  three  or  four 
weeks,  but  should  be  worked  immediately  aft^ 
cutting  to  give  the  plants  a  new  start  Frequent 
objection  is  made  that  feeding  green  food  to 
stock  produces '  'scouring. ' '  If  the  millet  or  com 
is  cut  and  allowed  to  wilt  for  24  hours  before  it  ii 
given  to  the  animals  and  then  sprinkled  with  a 
little  salt,  it  will  not  produce  any  bad  effect 

The  com  should  be  cut  when  the  tassel  ii 
fully  developed,  and  fed  to  stocky  blades,  stalks 
and  all,  with  a  little  salt 


Use  of  Fertiliien  In  Georgia. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  Com* 
mercial  nutnure  that  has  been  used  by  the  plant* 
ers  of  Georgia  this  year.  Every  body  brevet 
that  it  has  been  very  large,  but  no  adequate  idea 
of  its  extent  can  be  reached  by  guess  work. 

Most  of  it  has  been  applied  to  cotton  land.  Very 
little  of  any  has  been  used  for  provision  crops. 

In  order  that  our  people  should  be  aware  of 
what  they  are  doing— that  they  mi^  have  the 
facts  before  them — ^we  sought  authentic  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  Fertilizer! 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  State  by  the 
various  railroads.  As  yet  we  have  not  fcdl  re- 
turns. We  are  indebted  to  Gen.  W.  &  Holt, 
the  able  President  of  the  South  Western  B.  R. 
to  William  Rogers,  Esq.,  the  efficient  GenL  Sb- 
perintendent  of  the  Central  R.  R.,  and  to  the 
well  known  and  esteemed  Preaident  of  tke 
Macon  k  Western  R.  R.,  Capt  A.  J.  Whhe, 
for  the  annexed  tables,  whidi  we  think  wiQ 
startle  those  who  are  ''going  in  for  a  big  cottoa 
crop  and  no  com,''  expecting-~thon|^  a  crop 
of  2}  millions  of  bales  cotton  is  selling  at 
20e. — that  a  4  million  crop  will  sdl  for  ''at  leait- 
25c"  If  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tons  fertilizers  do  any  good  at  all  they  must  in- 
crease the  crop  },  and  thus  with  a  fair  etop  year 
the  crop  cannot  be  much  short  of  4  millions  of 
bales.  We  expect  retu^is  from  the  Ga.  B.  B* 
and  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  and  will  publish 
them  in  our  next 
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Statement  of  Nnmber  of  Pounds  Chiano  Trans- 
ported  OTer  the  South  Western  R^lroad,  from 
Dec.  Ist,  1869,  to  April  Ist,  1870. 


Months. 

Pounds. 

Local  from 

Macon. 

Pounds  thro*, 
from  Savan'h 
and  Augusta. 

Total 
Pounds, 

Dec. 

January. 
February 
March.  » 

901,487 
1,517,594 
8,822,964 
8,806,988 

8,441,720 
5,886,100 
9,760,686 
9,881,008 

4,848,157 

7,863,694 

18,088,650 

12,687,946 

ToUL 

9,048,938 

28,869,514 

87,418,447 

Total  No.  Tons  18,709. 
Shipped  same  time  last  seMon,  19,594,702  lbs. 
.  —Tons,  9,797. 
About  91  p^r  cent  increase  over  last  season. 

If  we  estimate  the  sum  pud  ot  promised  to 
be  paid  for  this  amount  of  fertilizers  at  an  aver- 
age of  $00  per  ton,  we  will  find  that,  unless  we 
really  get  25o.  a  pound  for  our  cotton  and  the 
western  gnun  sellers  and  pork  packers  are  very 
reasonable  in  their  demands,  ''a  big  cotton 
crop"  is  not  so  desirable  ^  many  of  us  think. 

It  is  not  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  to  which 
we  object.  On  the  contrary,  we  earnestly  rec* 
ommend  their  use.  But  we  wish  to  see  them 
employed  to  make  our  people  self-supporting, 
independent  add  rich,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  an  immense  cotton  crop  to  enrich 
the  spinners  of  New  England  and  Lancashire 
at  the  cost  of  our  own  ruin. 


Wb  Rsquest  subscribers  not  to  send  us  local 
bills  not  current  in  Macon,  or  torn  currency 
which  we  cannot  use.  Bemit  by  Postoffioe 
order,  B^^istered  letter  or  by  Express. 

[We  commend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers  the  foUowing  review  of  Mr,  Boykin's 
"Memorial  Volume  of  Hon.  Howell  Cobb," 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  emi- 
nent divine  than  whom  there  is  no  more  compe- 
tent literary  critic.  We  wish  that  we  were  at 
liberty  to  publish  his  name.] 

▲  MEMORIAL  VOLUMB  OF  THE  HON.  HOWELL  CQBB. 
EDITED  BY  SAMUEL  BOTKHT.  FHILADELPHUl 
LIPPIlfCOTT  ft  CO.    1870.     . 

This  volume  is  precisely  what  its  name  indi- 
cates, "a  fnemoHal  tribute'^  to  the  distinguish- 
ed man  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  biogn4>hy  nor  a  memoir,  but  simply  ^*an  out- 
Une  $keicV  of  tibelife  of  General  Cobb.  It 
is  not  a  fbll  portrait,  but  a  profile.  Yet  the 
contour  is  so  well  given — the  broad  and  massive 
lines  so  boldly  drawn — the  marked  individuality 
so  thoroughly  presented,  that  no  one  can  fail  to 
recognize  the  comprehensive  insig^  the  vigo- 


rous fid^ty,  and  the  tender  skill  with  which  the 
work  has  been  done. 

What  we  specially  admire  in  this  volume,  is 
the  tone  of  genuine  simplicity  diffused  through- 
out its.pages.  It  is  full  of  that  deep,  but  quirt 
feeling,  which  is  so  akin  to  our  highest  thought- 
fulness,  and  which  expresses  itself  as  if  mindful 
of  the  near  presence  of  the  loved  and  honored 
dead.  Wi^out  a  touch  of  fulsomeness  or  ex- 
travagance, it  sets  forth  tho  eminent  qualities  of 
its  subject ;  and  while  it  has  warmth  of  color 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  friend- 
ship, it  has  none  of  the  glare  of  adulation  nor 
the  fiuntest  tint  of  romantic  eulogy.  One  can 
easily  see  where  even  truthful  enthusiasm  might 
have  uttered  stronger  language,  but  it  is  nlendy 
repressed  and  the  rising  pathos  is  returned  to 
the  still  fellowship  of  the  heart.  In  this  respect, 
no  work  of  its  class  is  freer  from  defects  Hie 
^ ^besetting  Hn^^  of  writers  and  speakers  who 
commemorate  the  illustrious  dead  is  rigidly 
avoided.  Neither  taste  nor  conscience  is  won  nded 
by  over-sta|ements.  The  spirit  of  the  Fun«r«l 
address  is  highly  commendable  for  the  calm  and 
dignified  candor  which  animates  the  vivid  de* 
lineations  of  Oen.  Cobb's  character  and  life; 
while  tiie  testimonies  firom  his  brethren  of  the 
Bar  and  the  Legislative  Hall  evince  the  same 
characteristic  of  genuine  integrity  of  lliought 
and  entire  justness  of  sympathy.  Hernn,  we 
think,  this  volume  is  singularly  admirable.  If 
it  had  no  other  excellonce,  this  would  secure  it 
the  praise  of  rare  meri1r-a  merit  too  shared  by 
the  Kviug  and  the  dead — for  what  can  be  more 
significant  of  the  hallowed  worth  of  a  departed 
friend,  than  that  he  inspires  his  surviving  com- 
panions to  utter  such  words  as  these,  or  what 
better  proof  of  their  manly  capacity  of  appre- 
ciation than  these  honest  and  touching  tribute 
to  his  memory ! 

The  main  merit  of  this  volume  lies  inthenni- 
form  impression  it  makes  of  the  specific  <piali* 
ties  of  Gen.  Cobb's  intellect  and  character. 
Books  of  this  kind  generally  lack  that  unhy 
which  biography,  like  every  form  of  art,  must  ob- 
serve, to  be  complete  and  satisfying.  One  aspect 
is  set  aside  or  is  overlaid  by  another.  The  views 
of  one,  presented  from  his  habitual  point  of  ob- 
servation, do  not  blend  with  those  of  anoth^. 
This  often  occurs  even  where  the  man  is  so 
marked  as  to  define  himself  with  something  like 
totality  to  all  close  observers.  On  this  aocon&ty 
biography  requires,  more  than  any  mode  of 
writing,  both  the  judgment  and  active  creativ«- 
ness  of  a  single  mind.  Yet,  in  this  case,  the 
difficulty  hts  been  obviated— so  much  so  that  Baj 
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one  not  penonaDy  ftcqoahited  wi^  Oen.  Cobb 
may  obtain  quite  an  accurate  idea  of  those 
tnjts  by  which  he  was  so  strikingly  and,  indeed, 
Mliantly  xn^fiTidnaHced.  The  volame  shows 
Teiy  deMiiy,  that  he  was  the  same  man  to  all 
who  shared  his  intimacy,  and  surely  this  of  itself 
ii  the  highest  pratse  of  such  a  character. 

like  aS  great  men,  Gen.  Cobb  had  truthful, 
tigorous,  determinative  instincts.  Fortunately 
ibr  him,  he  was  nerer  educated  out  of  them, 
sordid  society  and  books  distort  and  pervert  them 
nto  artfficial  subserviency  to  their  standards. 
from,  first  to  last,  he  was  an  instinctive  thinker ; 
item  first  to  last,  an  instinctive  actor;  and 
therefiMVy  so  persistently  natural  in  all  his  modes 
ef  thinking,  in  his  tastes,  in  hts  methods  of  act- 
ing upon  other  minds.  Like  a  mighty  river, 
the  earrents  of  his  intellect  cut  out  their  own 
ehsanels  and  kept  within  their  banks,  obedient 
te  their  own  sapreme  gravity.  Books  did  afiect 
Urn.  So  did  persons;  and  at  times  affected 
hhn  M  powerfully  as  to  turn  him  in  anew  direc- 
tioD.  Yet  even  then,  those  familiar  with  his 
nnnd,  oould  very  plainly  see  that  the  change  bad 
taken  jdace,  b«eanse  some  deeper  instinct,  some 
kte&t  element  of  ci^mcity,  had  been  suddenly 
troked  in  extraordinary  action.  For  one  thrown 
BO  early  into  public  life  and  kept  so  constantly 
in  the  midst  of  its  excitements,  it  was  remarka- 
ble how  he  retauied  his  broad  openness  of  na' 
tere  aad  that  simple  and  unteught  hospitality  of 
tBteOect  whick  acted  so  freely  through  his  genial 
i^npathies.  Few  men  cared  less  for  the  petty 
arts  and  puerile  mannerisms,  with  which,  as  with 
apaaoply,  publio  characters  clothe  themselves. 
]Ss  dip]<Mnacy  was  of  the  school  of  Franklin, 
pJsia,  steiightforward,  and  eager  for  the  heart 
ef  things.  He  employed  no  dexterity  except  in 
its  rig^Mful  use  of  guarding  himself  and  a  cause 
he  defended  against  the  insidious  chicanery  of 
otfMn.  He  had  no  disguises.  He  exaggerated 
hiais^by  no  pretensions.  He  delighted  in  none 
of  those  occaH  fiucinations  through  which  dema- 
g<^e:Qes  and  statesmen  of  chronic  depravity,  glide 
stealtiiily to  dieir  ends.  Kor,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  he  any  of  that  excessive  transparency  which 
is  ftnply  concealment  in  a  worse  shape.  Between 
these  extremes,  typical  of  the  two  ruling  classes 
of  politicians,  he  was  finely  balanced,  and 
hence,  he  had  the  confidence  of  statesmen  as  well 
as  of  the  people.  Akin  to  diese  robust  attri- 
boles,  was  tkat  easy  independence  which  became 
him  Hke  an  inborn  grace.  It  was  one  of  the 
starrest  of  kis  virtues.  It  saved  him  f^om  un- 
Bttnly  compliances  and  equally  too  from  un- 
manly dogmaticaa.    Yet  with  it,  he  vat  consid- 
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crate  of  the  opinions,  and  even  of  the  prejudices 
of  others ;  watchful  lest  the  earnestness  of  his 
own  conviction^should  alienate  his  feelings  fh>m 
opposing  parties ;  and  careful  in  all  things  to 
guard  the  virtuous  love  of  truth  from  degenera- 
ting into  the  vice  of  intolerance. 

No  one  who  knew  Gen.  Cobb,  could  doubt 
the  existence  of  these  virtues  as  the  solid  sub- 
stratum of  his  charact^.  They  belonged  to  his 
nature  and  hence  were  organic  in  his  character. 
Without  doubt,  much  was  due  to  that  fine  tem- 
perament which  fed  his  mind  from  its  hidden 
sources — a  subtle  force  of  which  we  know  noth- 
ing. In  this  particular,  he  was  nobly  organized. 
He  had  a  temperament  of  vigorous  elasticity. 
It  breathed  an  atmosphere  full  of  *Hke  ioine  of 
lifcj^^  rejoiced  in  the  great  and  open  spaces  of 
sunshine,  welcomed  theluxury  of  homely  pleas- 
ures, and  exulted  in  that  perfected  innocence 
of  earlier  years  which  is  Time's  best  gift  to  ma- 
ture manhood.  Happily  for  his  usefulness,  he 
had  nothing  morbid  in  his  strong  nature — ^noth- 
ing  austere — and  as  a  necessary  result,  nothing 
mean  and  vindictive.  Among  the  men  of  our 
day,  we  recall  no  one  who  was  less  indebted 
than  he  to  the  lower  and  more  malignant  con- 
stituents of  human  nature  for  the  excitements, 
aye,  the  inspirations  that  make  talent  and  geniua 
so  formidable.  These  inspira^ns,  we  all  know, 
come  frequently  firom  below— oftener  thence 
than  from  above ;  and  we  know  furthermore  how 
hard  it  is  for  public  characters  to  resist  their  aid. 
Alas,  too  many  of  them  are  content  ta  exert 
power  on  any  terms  I  A  dash  of  satanic  viru- 
lence in  sairsasm,  in  spite,  in  keen  resentment, 
is  rather  coveted  than  otherwise  in  the  gladiato- 
rial sports  of  the  intellectual  arena.  But  this 
was  not  Gen.  Cobb's  temper.  It  was  not  his 
temper  because  his  temperament  was  inconsis- 
tent with  any  such  infernal  delight  And  hence, 
his  power  as  a  leader.  Men  trusted  him  because 
he  was  thoroughly  self-poised  and  as  thoroughly 
self-contained.  They  knew  him  to  be  prudent 
and  they  relied  on  his  prudence  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  a  prudence  guaranteed  by  principle. 
This  trustworthiness,  the  commanding  virtue  of 
all  leadership,  was  ftirther  enhanced  by  the  uni- 
form tenor  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  He 
was  seldom  oHier  than  himself.  He  had  no 
oblique  moods,  turning  him  out  of  his  true  line 
of  movement.  Rarely  have  political  leaders 
been  so  firee  firom  those  sudden  caprices  and 
fitfhl  impulses  which  often  prove  fatal  in  the 
management  of  great  issues.  Where  self-denial 
was  a  mere  matter  of  expediency,  we  frequent- 
ly knew  him  practice  it  with  instant  readiness  ; 
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and  where  it  was  imperative  on  its  own  ground 
and  for  its  own  sake^  he  vet  its  obligations  with 
the  calm  and  resolute  will  of  a  hero.  And  who 
of  us  ci^i  ever  foiget  the  home-like  air  he  wore 
in  his  great  moments  when  the  dutj  of  a  criti- 
cal hour  could  only  be  bravely  done  or  done  not 
at  all  ?  This  awijEened  no  wonder  in  us,  for  we 
knew,  that,  ^^Jtn  himself  was  aU  his  steUe.^^ 
^.The  intense  realism  of  his  mind  was  in  noth- 
ing more  apparent  than  in  liis  undisguised  dis- 
like of  all  metaphysical  abstractions.  Under 
some  circumstances,  this  went  so  far  as  to  abate 
(as  it  seemed  to  us)  his  appreciation  of  certain 
truths  which  rest  on  evidence  too  subtle  for  pal- 
pable demonstration.  He  delighted  in  lacts 
and  in  such  truths  as  lay  couched  in  facts,  but 
those  other  truths  that  are  remote  from  every 
day  phenomena,  waiting  to  become  facts  when 
the  world  has  become  ready  for  their  advent — 
such  truths  as  verify  themselves  to  consciousness 
but  are  dreams  to  the  senses — these  had  no 
charm  for  his  intellect*  Attenuated  logic,  led 
off  under  an  <*a  priori j^^  he  could  hardly  tole- 
rate*  Whether  listening  or  speaking,  the  rep- 
resentative feature  of  his  mind  was  a  love  of 
downright  facts.  He  had  the  genuine  Anglo- 
Saxon  passion  for  absolute  realities.  If  he  dah 
belong^  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
have  won  a  reputation  even  higher  than  he  acquir- 
ed in  the  American  Congress.  In  the  type  of  his 
intellectual  structure,  he  leaned  much  more  to- 
wards the  best  English  standard  of  statesman- 
like ability,  than  towards  the  American. — 
Maxims,  axioms,  creeds  that  treasured  old 
precedents,  firmly-bottomed  principles,  argu- 
ments that  lay  elose  alike  to  premise  and  conclu- 
sions ;  these  made  the  staple  of  his  reasoning. 
Accordingly,  his  mind  was  in  the  truest  sense 
a  popular  mind.  Although  he  stood  far  above 
the  intellect  of  the  day,  yet  he  was  by  native 
bent  no  less  than  by  acquired  culture,  a  man  of 
the  people,  a  man  to  interpret  the  people  to 
,  themselves,  a  man  competent  to  take  their  level 
that  he  mi^t  lift  them  unawares  to  his  own. 

How  far  Qen.  Cobb  had  sagacity,  the  pre- 
eminent quality  of  a  statesman,  it  is  too  early  to 
determine.  If  the  measares  of  statesmanship 
justify  themselves  in  their  own  day,  it  is  certain- 
ly a^tnun  on  language  to  call  tJlto  instances  of 
sagacify.  Better  designate  them  by  the  name 
of  shrewd  prudence  or  the  sharp  forethought 
that  sees  across  a  short  period  into  the  future, 
simply  because  that  future  is  already  embryonic 
in  the  transitaonal  present.  Sagacity,  true  and 
profound  sagacity,  has  a  distant  range,  a  broad 
range,  a  oompiehenaiye  range.    Its  integral  ele- 


ment is  the  skill  to  read  oircumstancea  in 
their  remotest  sequel ;  to  combine  them  into 
form  and  substance ;  to  see  which  of  them  are 
nascent  shapes  of  permanent  law  and  which  are 
circumstances  proper  and  hence  incidental  and 
transient.  For  this  reason^  n  contemporaneous 
estimate  of  sagacity  is  Qf\all  judgments,  the 
most  uncertain  and  unreliable.  Yet,  allowing  for 
this  £^j  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  formiog 
some  opinion  on  this  subject.  Argue  as  we 
may  on  the  abstract  question,  we  will  involun- 
tarily test  a  statesman  by  thia  final  touchstone 
of  supreme  abUity.  Now,  we  think,  that  in  all 
those  practical  matters,  in  which  the  conditi<»DA 
of  foresight  were  attainable,  Gren.  Cobb  showed 
the  sagacity  of  a  master-mind.  The  principles^ 
measures,  and  policy  which  he  advocated  so  looi; 
and  so  well,  gave  to  ^his  cc^ntry  a  large  measure 
of  the  pro^>erity  and  strength  that  tot  half  a 
century  it  enjoyed.  Nor  was  he  deficient  in  that 
sensibility  which  partly  of  the  intelle^  andyei 
more  of  the  heart,  feels  beforehand  tl^  changsB 
silently  and  slowly  transpiring  in  the  public  mincL 
It  was  here  that  his  acute  instincts  rendered 
him  snch  effective  service.  Here,  too,  lay  his 
wisdom  a^  an  adviser  and  couosellor ;  and  here 
too  his  promptness  and  decimon  as  a  leader.  If 
the  kind  of  prescience  possible  to  a  fiedlea  being 
like  man  is  more  a  constituent  of  his  moral  na- 
ture than  of  intellectual  organization;  if  it 
reach  its  conclusions  rather  by  feeling  ihaaxjsj 
formal  logic  ^  if  it  is  self-directed  and  a^-sup- 
ported,  following  the  lead  of  its  own  suggestioas 
and  often  unable  to  account  in  terms  of  set 
speech  for  its  strange  impressions ;  i%  would 
seem  natural  that  a  man  of  Glen.  Cobb*8  pecu- 
liar constito^n  should  have  no  small  measure 
of  this  practical  insight  into  the  movements  of 
the  age.  We  say,  practical  insight,  for  we  mean 
by  these  words  to  indicate  the  specific  sort  of 
forethought  which  he  possessed.  None  eau 
claim  for  him  the  kind  of  philosophic  presdena^ 
Burke  had  when  h%  the  only  man  in  England, 
read  the  French  Revolution  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Yet  Oen.  Cobb  had  the  sagacity 
that  springs  from  those  intuitions  of  a  broi^ 
and  comprehensive  nndenitanding,  thro«^ 
whidi  the  moral  nature  operatea  as  the  £nal 
interpreter  of  truth  and  fact. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  are  touchm^y  inte^ 
esting  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on  his 
true  diaracter.  A  man  ^dio  at  fif^  is  suddenly 
separated  from  all  his  old  interests  ^  who  is 
compelled  to  .surrender  every  impassioned  ob- 
ject of  his  worldly  ambition  and  see  the  portals 
of  his  proper  sphere  closed  forever  against  him  ,* 
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snd  who  it  tlie  same  time  has  to  gather  up  tlie 
wrecks  of  fbrtane  and  start  life  anew  ]  sech  a 
man  is  certaialjr  subjected  to  an  ordeal,  than 
which  notiitng  ean  be  seTerer.  Yet  he  etood 
tiiis  searehing  senttinj  $  he  bore  this  sharpest 
trial ;  he  stood  it  granny ;  he  bore  it  heroicaHy. 
Chastened  in  sjHrit,  sabdned  to  cahnest  refleo- 
th>n,  j^  not  broken  or  eren  bent  under  the 
presBore  of  aggr^ated  calamities)  he  was  etill 
as  befbre  firmly  trae,  firralj  braroi  moderate 
and  self-possessed  and  patiently  hopeful,  looking 
seccnely  across  Ae  iaterrening  gloom  to  the 
itnggiiag  light  of  a  better  to-morrow.  Those 
were  days  when  our  men  saw  through  one  an* 
other,  when  a  fraternity  of  sorrow  brought  all 
cnr  hearts  olosely  and  tenderly  together,  and 
iHho  mutaality  of  fbrbearaaee  was  even  BM)re 
necessary  than  common  offices  of  social  sym- 
pithf  .  And  who  that  recalls  them  to  strengUiMi 
\oa  id^ty  and  eheer  his  fbrtitode,  can  fbrget 
hm  who  brought  nnwasted  to  prirate  Mfe  the 
Btnly  purpose,  the  temperate  fenror,  the  quiet 
hopefi^iess,  'Uie  stem  resolre,  the  majestto 
beariogof  other,  but  not sublimer  hours?  ^^Tet 
t»  ike  Uu^ikvu  wast  a  K4tiff."  And  then  fol- 
lowed ihb  meet  thoughtftil  and  eanteet  days  of 
his  life,  whose  record  is  on  Mgh,  but  whose 
memory  ia  to  all  his  fHends  most  precious.  The 
itnggle  past ;  tiie  strife  of  doubt  ended ;  the 
iaal  repose  of  the  yearning  spirit  aittained  in 
&e  asnred  reoondfiadona  of  the  heart  to  its 
Bedeemer  and  Lord ;  what  waa  it  all  but  the 
haBowed  prdude  to  his  sudden  death  1 
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Otir  Water  Power— Bamatt^B  Shoals,  Ohike 
Ootrnty,  Ga. 
ATHiira,  Ga.,  April,  1870* 
Jfr.  EiHer : — At  your  request  I  send  you  a 
partial  deacripHon  of  Bamett*B  Shoals  in  this 
eoonty.  This  splendid  water  power,  situated  in 
the  county  of  Clarke,  is,  perimps,  in  some  re- 
^Mcts,  almost  mnrindled  in  natund  adrantages. 
tTulQ  we  made  a  recent  surrey  fbr  the  present 
pmpnetors,  no  estimate  by  any  measurements 
had  eTcr  been  made  that  is  now  known  of.  It 
hii  been  in  die  hands  of  its  late  owner,  George 
W.  Ved,  for  about  20  years,  and  the  only 
sttempt  to  u€Ii£e  this  Tast  power  was  a  small 
griitniBll,  only  a  vestige  of  which  now  remains 
to  ttatk  the  spot  where  it  stood  |  and  later  still 
Kgin  house,  the  wheel  driven  by  water  from  the 
nver,  and  that  now  stands  idle.  The  Oconee 
rifer  funiahet  the  water  cftar  its  branches  eome 
together  asd  adl>oot  $  aiilaa  beldw  ^  ^rk. 


The  (alls  are  situated  9  miles  below  Athens, 
with  an  excellent  road  to  that  place>  about  7} 
miles  from  the  Georgia  railroad,  8  miles  above 
Lexington  Depot,  and  5  miles  from  Watkins- 
viUe,  the  county  seat,  with  a  splendid  country 
road  to  that  place.  The  entire  fall  is  80  ^ei 
and  9  inches  at  lowest  stage  of  water.  The 
river,  about  100  yards  above  the  shoals,  is  250 
feet  wide.  Immediately  at.'the  head,  it  spr^s 
out  to  780  feet  and  breaks  over  a  smootn, 
broad  ledge  of  granite,  forming  the  most  splen- 
did natural  dam  that  ever  was  seen  anywhere. 
For  three  quarters  of  a  mile  the  river  is  a  sef- 
ries  of  tumbling  and  roaring  rapids,  with  nu- 
merous beautifal  islands,  some  of  them  large  , 
enough  for  building  sites,  and  entirely  above 
the  highest  water.  The  average  width  of  the 
river  being  about  800  f^t  to  the  foot  of  the 
shoal  I  where  it  contracts  again  to  about  200 
feet 

On  the  north  eaat  side  of  the  river  are  nu- 
merous advantageous  sites  for  mills  and  fkcto- 
ries.  The  first  site  is  about  2,000  feet  ftom  the 
head,  to  which  point  a  canal  80  feet  wide  and 
8  feet  deep  is  entirely  and  perfectly  practica- 
ble, and  with  but  small  expense  compared  with 
such  work  generally.  Here  are  sites  for  8 
large  mills  with  working  heads  of  water  of  80, 
26,  txtd  20  feet  respectively,  so  that  a  power  of 
nearly  1,000  horses  can  be  safoly  guamnteed  at 
that  point.  About  2,000  foet  fietrdier  down  an- 
other site  occurs,  which,  with  a  dam  5  feet 
high  and  100  foet  long,  and  another  canal  of 
l,i00  feet  in  length,  the  same  water  can  be 
used  again  under  a  head  of  26  feet,  with  sites 
for  8  or  even  4  first  class  mills.  The  power 
here  may,  with  utmost  safety,  be  guaranteed  at 
1,000  horses  more.  The  valley  of  the  river  ia 
wide,  and  the  hills  gradually  sloping  back,  so 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  light,  and  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  shoal,  the  finest  building 
stone  abounds,  a  large  amount  of  it  ready  split 
by  nature  for  the  builders'  hands.  There  are 
600  aeres  of  land  attached  to  this  property,  with 
springs  of  the  finest  water  evexywhere  abun- 
^t.  There  is  also  a  laige  amount  of  original 
growth  timber  on  the  premises,  and  still '  laiger 
bodies  contiguous  and  of  easy  access. 

If,  at  som^uture  day,  our  friends  in  Savan* 
nah  should  conclude  to  extend  a  branch  <^ 
their  railroad  from  Eatonton  to  Madison  and  on 
to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Rabun  Gi^,  tiua 
property  would  be  nearly  directly  in  a  line  and 
oertahtly  not  an  impractioable  route  to  follow 
directly  thuough  the  shoals,  and  thence  follow* 
ing  Ihe  riv^  up  to  Athens.    Sueh  a  road  would 
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throw  iuto  Savannah  6  laige  amount  of  mana- 
factared  goods  ^omfactoriea  now  in  operation 
-nftt  "  ScuU  Shoals,"  (PouUain'a,)  "  The  Geor- 
gia," owned  by  John  White,  Esq.,  the  "Prince- 
ton Manu&cturing  Company,'*  and  the  "  Ath- 
ens;" also  the  "Pioneer  Paper  Mills,"  a  first 
class,  establishment  recently  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. All  of  these  would  be  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  such  a  railroad  connection,  and  if  our 
Savannah  friends  will  look  into  the  matter  we 
are  sure  they  will  soon  become  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  connecdon.  We  want  another 
btttlet,  and  we  want  a  direct  route  to  the  sea. 

There  is  an  aggregate  of  6,000  avmlable  horse 
power  in  and  around  Athens.  All  of  it  is  within 
a  circuit  of  10  miles,  and  the  whole  within  easy 
access  of  such  a  railroal  connection.  No  por- 
tion of  our  State  can  excel  us  in  this  respect, 
and  a  large  amount  of  thia  power  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Still  there  is  room  for  more. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  good  cotton  region, 
and  where  the  cotton  is  brought  to  our  doors 
without  cost.  Our  mills  can  be  run  with  very 
little  cost  for  heating— a  heavy  item  of  expense 
for  our  Northern  friends,  and  labor  is  just  as 
cheap  with  us  as  with  them. 

The  property  above  described  as  Bamett's 
,  Shoals  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Jas.  S.  Ham- 
ilton, Wm.  J.  Bussell  fmd  associates  ^th  a 
view  to  its  mprovement. 

McCuLLooH  k  Husaur,  Ekoivebrs. 


EDITOB'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Sterling's  School  Books,  of  which  we  re- 
ceived a  fiill  set  from  J.  W.  Burke  ft  Co.,  who 
have  ihem  £[>r  sale,  are,  by  many  degrees,  the 
best  books  of  their  kind  which  are^ubliahed  in 
America.  We  have  examined  them  carefully, 
compared  them  with  the  school-books  of  otiier 
publishers,  and,  therefore,  pronounce  a  delib- 
erate judgment 

The  series  comprises  six  volumes :  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  FourUi,  and  Fifth  Headers,  and 
theSouthem  Orator,-«all  admirably  prepared, 


the  instruction  skillfully  graduated,  so  that  the 
student  advances  only  as  rapidly  as  he  <;an  do 
so  understandingly,  and  the  selections  compiled 
so  as  to  interest  the  youthful  readers,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  them  valuable  information 
and  sound  moral  instruetion.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  these  books  have  been  com- 
piled by  Professor  Richard  Sterling,  Principsl 
of  the  Edgeworth  Female  Seminaiy,  to  guar* 
antee  their  excellence  and  commend  them  to 
general  adoption  in  every  Southern  8<^ool. 
The  Professor's  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
South  in  her  day  of  adversity,  and  his  ripe 
scholarship  are  well  known. 

These  school  books  are  published  by  Alexan- 
der Agar,  (formerly  Owens  &  Agar,)  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  pub- 
lishers in  that  city,  and  richly  deserving  of  the 
support  of  all  Southerners,  for  the  active  and 
generous  sympathy  which  he  extended  tawards 
us  when  Northern  ^^  fHends  of  the  South  "  were 
few  and  fietr  between. 

WincheWs  SkHches  of  Creation.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  ft  Co.,)  is 
a  most  interesting  and  valuable  book,  deeerving 
richly  a  widespread  popularity.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  tracing  its  prog- 
ress through  its  various  successive  dionges,  un- 
til the  Almighty  hand  fashioned  it  as  a  habita- 
tion for  man.  It  is  written  to  suit  the  p^alar 
taste,  or  rather  adapted  to  the  popular  compre- 
hension— not  a  learned  treatise  fiUed  with  tech- 
nical expressions  only  comprehensible  by  the 
geological  scholar,  and  with  original  theories  of 
which  the  truth  is  frequently  sadly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  originality. 

When  Dr.  Winchell,  (Professor  of  Geology, 
etc.,  in  the  Uni versify  of  Michigan,)  leaves  the 
history  of  facts  and  turns  to  explore  the  future, 
describing  the  condition  of  the  world  when  the 
sun  shall  have  ceased  to  light  and  warm  it, 
when  the  end  shall  have  come,  and  Campbell's 
fanciful  description  of  the  ''  Last  Man  "  shall 
hare  beoome  a  reality,  he  is  very  eloquent,  in* 
tensely  powerful,  but,  of  course,  highly  imag- 
inative,  although  he  takes  the  indications  of 
science  as  the  basis  of  his  description.  His 
book,  throughout,  ia  written  iu  the  spirit  of  an 
earnest  Christian,  and  unlike  many  works, — ^w» 
might  say  most  works— of  a  similar  character, 
he  discovers  no  disosepanoy  between  sdence 
and  religion,  but  on  the  ooatrary,  without  any 
elaborate  aifument,  treats  them  as  in  perfbct 
harmony. 

The  work  is  pro^sely  illustrated  by  wood  ea- 
gravingi  desigued  to  ^zplsdn  the  te^ 
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'TkeJcmmalof  a  VUU  to  Bgi^.Ccntian' 
Hnopk,  ike  CrumeOi  OreeeCf  ete*^  \fj  the  Hon. 
Mn.  Wiliiam  Grey,  (Harper  k  Brothers,)  is  a 
ample,  graphie,  well  writteii)  sad  extremely 
eitertaiiuiig  little  book.  Mis.  Orey,  who  ii  at- 
teched  to  the  household  of  the  Princees  of 
Wdes,  aeeompanied  the  Ptinoeand  Priiioess  in 
tiwir  toar  in  the  £a9t»  and,  like  many  ladiet  of 
&gbioD,  k<^  a  diaiy  in  which,  ibr  the  amoBe- 
nent  of  her  friends^  she  k^  a  faithM  reeord 
oftllBhesaw  and  heard  in  the '* land  of  the 
Et8^— the  dime  of  the  stin,'*  where  Byron  has 
■id  ^<all  aare  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine.  The 
diaiy  was  not  intended  for  publication,  bnt  was 
givw  to  the  press  withont  her  consent  by  her 
kl«the^in•]aw,  General  Gr^,  to  whom  sha  con- 
fided the  mamiscript,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
▼esre  indebted  for  a  yeiy  pleasing  book  in 
vhich  oriental  life,  as  few  strangers  have  the 
opportonhy  to  see  it,  is  well  and  graphically 

ntlWU. 

TM  Ifytteriet  of  Masonry ^  being  the  Out- 
Une»fa  Umotr9<d  PhUoeophy  fowkded upon 
Ike  BUued  and  Degree*  of  Aneieni  Freemason- 
yy,  by  L.E.  Reynolds,  P.M.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
eott  ik  Co.,  PhiladelplBa,  and  for  sale  by  J.  W. 
Borke&Co.,)  displays  a  vast  amonnt  of  re* 
search,  great  orignality  of  thongfat,  a  pro- 
ibuid  beHef  of  the  author  in  the  troth  of  his 
l)(n>«thsBe8  and  deductions,  and  woiiderfbl  in- 
gesoity  in  the  blendkg  of  apparently  incon- 
gracms  materiak  In  describing  tlie  purpose  of 
kii  work  Mr.  Reynolds  says : 

"The  reflecting  mind  ma;^  at  once  see  that 
in  created  things  ran  in  series  and  degrees,  as 
Old,  cause  and  efibct,  that  the  effect,  waeu  ear- 
ned into  ustt,  becomes  the  foundation  of  other 
causes  and  effects.  Thus,  that  the  universe  is 
a  sjstem  of  uses,  causes  and  effects,  consisting 
•fa  leries  of  three,  six,  nine  and  twenty-seven : 
*ith  their  attendant  orders  of  three,  five  and 
iSTen,  in  Ukeneas  of  the  degrees  of  Ancient 
Masonry.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to 
unfold  a  knowledge  of  these  aegrees  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  imiverse,  and  the  regeneration  of 
litta  ameably  to  the  principles  A  sdeoce  at 
ht  as  uey  have  been  developed. ' ' 

Tke  reiigiona  meaning  of  the  symbols  of  Ma- 
WBiy,  the  bii^  order  of  moraUty  whidi  it  in* 
celestes  and  edbrces,  tiie  constant  charity 
vloeh  It  praetices,  the  harmony  between  the 
pooci^ea  of  eeieace,  the  diviae  trath  q£  reli« 
pen,  and  the  *^  Mysteries  of  Masonry,''  are  de- 
Bkomtrated  in  the  work  befi>feiis.  It  will  be 
t^with  lAterest,  and  even  wfaare  it  fails  to 
ooirinee  it  wiQ  excite  good  thonghts  and  leave 
Kood  impt  esaions. 

Omr  StOwrdet^  Nighie^hif  M.  H.  Pomtrc^, 


(<<  Brick  Pomeroy,'')  published  by  Garleton, 
New  York,  is  a  series  of  pathetic  tales  descrip- 
tive of  domes^  life,  written  with  a  tenderness 
and  sympathy  which  one^  accustomed  to  read 
the  columns  of  the  LaCroeee  DemQcrcU  and  the 
New  York  Democrat  would  never  attribute  to 
the  author. 

Each  tale  oontains  a  wholesome  moral,  teacl^ 
iag  charity,  forbeanmce,  brotherly  love,  resig- 
nation, contentment  and  the  uses  of  affliction* 

We  have  seldom  read  a  book  with  more  emo* 
tional  interest  than  BricJc  Pomeroy's  ^*  Satur- 
day Nights." 

T  he  Andet  and  the  Amauon,  by  James  Orion, 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  Vassar  College, 
(Harper  k  Brothers,)  is  an  account  of  a  scien* 
tific  expedition  to  the  equatorial  Andes  and  the 
vaOey  of  the  river  Amason,  which  was  fitted 
out  in  1857  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  and  of  which  Professor  Ortoa 
was  the  leading  member.  The  volume  before 
us  gives  a  well  written,  well  arranged  narrative* 
of  the  incidents  of  the  expedition,  and  a  com-  < 
prehensive  detail  of  its  results.  It  describes  an 
almost  unexjdored  region,  corrects  the  mistakes 
of  those  who  had  previously  attempted  piotial 
exj^orations,  and  gives  most  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  natural  history,  manners,  customs, 
geography  and  resources  of  a  country  of  which 
so  little  is  known,  and  which,  at  no  distant  day, 
must  be^me  so  important  to  the  commercial 
woricL  The  numerous  illustrations  with  which 
the  book  is  embellished  aie  spirited  and  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  binding  and  typography  leases 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Hammer  and  Rapier^  by  John  Estan  Cooke, 
(Cariet<m,  New  York,)  contains  a  series  of  rapid- 
ly drawn,  highly  colored,  but,  in  the  main,  truth- 
ful pictures  of  the  chief  battles  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  of  max^  of  whioh  the  author 
was  an  eye  witaeas.  He  is,  we  think,  rather 
too  partial  to  Virginia  and  the  Virginians,  to 
the  extent  of  ignoring  altogether  the  services 
of  distiAgubhed  soldiers  from  other  States, 
whose  name  and  fame  should  never  be  forgotten 
when  allusion  is  made  to  the  glorious  exploits 
of  that  glorious  body,  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  We  cheerfully  concede  the  fuH  meed 
of  praise  due  to  Vfaginia  and  those  of  her  sons, 
from  the  illastrioos  chief^  Robert  £.  Lee,  to  the 
humblest  private  in  the  ranks,  who  did  their 
whole  daty  in  the  defence  of  the  independence 
of  tb^  country.  We  cordially  echo  every  word 
Mr.  Cooke  has  written  in  their  praise,  but  we 
think  that,  in  atteB4>ting  to  describe  the  first 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  the  ftihire  to  make 
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eren  ptiBsing  mention  of  General  Thomas  R,  B. 
Cobb,  whose  brigade  held  the  posiUon  at  the 
interseotion  of  the  plank  road  with  the  tele- 
gn^h  road,  and  who,  after  the  victory  was  won 
and  the  enemy  repnked,  receired  hk  death- 
wound  on  that  bloody  field, — ^is  a  yety  serions 
and  scarcely  pardonable  admission.  There  are 
many  o^er  serions  though  less  glaring  inaccur- 

'  acies  in  **  Hammer  and  Rapier,"  all  of  which 
are  t<>  the  detriment  of  soldiers  of  other  States, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  those  from  Virginia. 
Notwithstanding  these  deists,  which  are  much 
to  be  regretted,  the  book  is  entertaining.  In 
future  Mr.  Cooke  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  the  monument  which  has  been  reared  in 
every  Southern  heart -to  the  memoiy  of  Vir- 
ginia heroes,  cannot  be  embellished  or  enlarged 
by  destroying  or  defiunng  tiiose  monuments 

,  iriileh  have  been  erected  in  honor  of  the  heroes 
of  other  States,  whose  memory  is^  and  ever  will 
be,  cherished  and  revered,  even  though  they 

,  have  not  been  permitted  to  oooupy  a  niche  in 
Mr.  Cooke*8  pantheon. 

Cf  The  Unkind  Word  and  OffUr  /SifoHw,  by 
Hiss  Muloch,  (Harper  k  Brothers,)  h  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  they  are  by  the  autiior 
of  ''  John  Halifax  Gentleman,''  to  give  the  as- 
surance to  the  reading  public  that  the  book  is  a 
good  one* 

Bed  aa  the  Ro9e  wcu  She,  by  the  author  of 
"  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,' '  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
and  for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co*,)  is  one  of 
the  best  sensBtional  novels  of  the  da^.  We 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  connection  between 
the  Utle  of  the  book  and  any  of  the  characters, 
but  suppose  that  in  the  progressive  age  in  which 
we  live,  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  the  title 
^hbuld  have  any  relation  to  the  book.  It  is 
well  written,  however.  The  self-sacrifieing  de- 
votion and  noble  generosity  of  the  simple-hearted 
Robert  Brandon ;  the  frivolity,  want  of  moral 
coorage,  worldly-mindedness,  punishment,  re- 
pentance and  subsequent  haj^ilness  of  Esther, 
the  heroine ;  the  impassability,  illnature  and  in- 
tense propriety  of  Constance  Blessington  }  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  St  John  Gerard,  his  hopes 
and  disappointments,  and  the  remarlnble  pio- 
ture  o^  the  domestic  life  of  Sir  'Riomas  and 
Lady  Gerard  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blessington— 

■  are  cleariy  drawn,  even  though  they  may  be 
Often  pronounced  to  be  unnatural. 

Tie  BvU  of  the  Monk ;  by  General  Garibal* 
di,  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  a  ferocious  attack 
on  the  Papal  Government  and  the  Roman  Catiio- 
Itc  priesthood,  whcmi  the  General  destroys  in  a 
of  t^  soal,"  ilM  with 


''ma3ignity*and  buffoonery  ;*'  and  certainly  if  As 
General's  description  of  the  secret  life  of  the 
Roman  priests  be  even  partially  true,  he  is  not 
wrong  in  denouncing  them  as  a  ''lying  and  mis- 
chievous hMititution.''  We  rather  think,  how- 
ever, that  (Garibaldi's  aAxiefy  to  complete  the 
"regeneration  of  Italy"  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Papacy,  makes  him  a  prejudiced  witness,  and 
betrays  him  into  the  utterance  of  slanderois 
statements  too  extravagant  fbr  belief. 

Harper  ft  Brothers  have  also  sent  us  the  fol- 
lowing new  novels,  HirtU,  by  the  author  of 
"Abel  Drake's  Wife?*'  Under  F6otj  by  Alton 
Clyde,  So  Buns  the  World  Away^  by  Mrs.  A 
a  Steele,  and  CeM  WUfiame,  by  Godwin. 
We  must  defer  notice  of  these  books  mitfl  our 
next.  We  have  not  had  time  to  examme  them, 
nor  if  we  had,  have  we  spaoe  to  express  oar 
opinions. 

JCr*.  Oerdld?9  Niece,  by  LadyGeorgtanaFa^ 
lerton,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  for  a  copy  of  iriudi 
we  are  indebted  to  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  is  iSso 
on  our  taUe,  to  be  noticed  in  our  next. 

We  have  no  more  welcome  or  agreeabie  week- 
ly visitor  than  Appleton^  e  Journal.  It  is  now 
publishing  "The  Laify  of  Uie  Ice,"  by  James 
De  MUle,  "Ralph  the  Heir,"  by  Anthony  Ttol- 
lope,  and  Chas.  Dickens's  new  serial,  "The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  besides  an  abundant- 
ly supplied  feast  composed  of  naatten  relating 
to  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts. 

JBorper't  MagatiTtej  fbr  April  and  May  are 
before  us^  General  McMahon's  sketch  (k  the 
W^  in  Paraguay;  the  pi^>er  on  Coaot  Bii- 
oMTck,  Around  the  World  on  Skates,  Anteroi, 
by  the  author  of  Guy  Livingstone,  and  tiie  con- 
tinuation of  the  papers  on  Frederick  tlie  Great, 
are  excellent,  and  well  worth  readbg. 

LippincotVe  MagaMne  has  a  well  filled  table 
of  contents ;  but  tiiere  is  one  nauseating  £sh 
upon  it,  which  destroys  our  relish  for  the  other 
wholesome  viands.  We  allude  to  PoIlard^s  dis- 
gusting contribution,  "The  Negro  in  the  South," 
in  whidi  mendacity,  malignity,  ignoranoe  and 
impudence  .'raised  to  the  nth  power  display 
themselves  in  all  Pollard's  undisputed  prefiden- 
cy  in  the  empbjrment  of  those  unpopular  at- 
tributes. Th^  man  who  never  having  seen  VnA- 
dent  Davis  except  passing  in  the  street,  who 
never  ^oke  one  word  to  him,  and  never  had 
any  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  about 
him,  would  have  the  audacity  to  write  the  "lifie 
of  Jefferson  Davis,"  is  fully  ci^>able  of  writing 
firom  a  garret  in  New  York,  or  firom  bebind  a 
desk  in  the  Custom  House,  a  vivid  deeoription  of 
the  presenicon^on  and  .statu  of  th*  negro 
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ID  the  S011&,  ia  rUation  to  labors  sodefy,  mor- 
al^ and  polkica.  He  knows  ae  mndi  of  the 
B^gro  as  he  does  of  President  Dayis.  His  mo- 
tire  is  the  same  in  both  literary  efforts — to 
wm!^  and  yilify  the  Sooth,  and  his  olgect  is 
ftlio  identical — a  few  dirty  greenbacks  purchased 
tttke  cost  t>f  eTerything  which  a  decent  man 
nJaes. 

Hie  Nod  EdecHc  Magazinej  for  April,  pab^ 
Ued  by  Tonbnll  and  Mnrdock,  Baltimore, 
is  an  excellent  number  of  one  of  the  best  peri- 
odicals pabliahed  at  the  Sooth.  The  criticism 
of  Lord  Lyttoo*8  Horacei  by  Prof.  Qildersleere 
of  the  UniTeoity  ef  Va.,  will  well  repay  pe- 
rottl. 

The  AMerican  AgrieuUuriit  for  April,  like 
that  for  March  and  that  which  will  i^pear  in 
May,  is  brim  fall  of  Tahaable  and  instractiye 
reading.  Its  bold  and  honest  war  on  all  "hum- 
hap^"  commends  it  specially  to  popular  confi- 
dence. 

No^  1.  VoL  2y  of  tkeAeeouiUafU  ond  Aintr- 
fmr^  a  J<ntmeU  fwr  the  Farmj  CoutUing  Boom 
OMd  Fireside^  publi^ied  at  Baltimore,  by  the 
Baltimore  PabUshing  Company,  on  the  1st  of 
eyeiy  month  at  $1  per  annum,  reaches  os  in  a 
btand  new  dress,  in  quarto  form  and  eont«ning 
16  pages  of  Me  original  and  selected  matter. 
It  is  well  edited  and  beantifblly  printed. 

The  New  England  Farmer,  for  April  (Eaton 
k  Co.,  Boston,)  has  a  very  interesting  article 
on  the  bailding  and  arrangement  of  bams. 

We  commend  the  Home  Monthly,  (A.  B. 
Stark,  Kashyille,  Tenn.,)  to  popular  support 
The  contents  of  the  last  number  are  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting. 

We  are  sincere  admirers  of  pastoral  poetry. 
Iliere  \m  not  much  of  it  now-a-days,  but  oeca- 
AonaHy  we  find  a  gem. 

One  Jones  has  recently  written,  and  what  is 
betb9»  pubtiaheda  sonnet  to  his  mnle,  which 
coaunenoes  as  follows : 

'*Yes,  my  mole,  your  ears  are  longer" 
'^Thim  when  roses  decked  your  cheek," 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  is  true, 
if  Jonas'  male  haa  any  ears  at  all,  and  it  is  also 
to  be  supposed  that  in  all  Jones'  future  poetical 
HKMtrophea  to  his  nmle  he  can,  with  truth,  make 
the  same  remark. 

Tkt  American  Qrour,  which  is  now  pub- 
fished  weekly,  is  a  yeQr  nsefbl  pt^er,  filled  with 
nfaiable  information  to  the^  business  man,  fuU 
Aaiket  repotta,  useful  tables,  and  well  selected 
*^  interesting  miscellaneous  matter.  It  is  pub- 
lidied  by  John  Darby,  William  Street,  New 
York,  at  $8  per  annum* 


Preaiiuft  List  of  the  Oevtglft  State  Fair. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  State  Fair 
publishes  the  sabjoined  list  of  premiums 
upon  essays  and  field  crops.  It  is  published 
at  this  early  day,  that  farmers  intenoing  com- 
peting for  the  prizes  may  pitch  their  crops 
intelbgently. 

1.  For  tlte  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  cot- 
ton, $5(r. 

2.  For  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  eom, 
$60. 

8.  For  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  wheat, 
$60.  ^ 

4.  For  the  best  essay  on  the  Culture  of  grasses 
and  forage  plants,  $60. 

6.  For  the  best  essay  on  the  yalue  of  cottdo 
seed  as  plant  and  animal  food,  with  description^ 
and  estimate  of  machinery  necessary  for  its  pre- 
paration, $60. 

6.  For  the  best  essay  on  the  improyement  of 
land  by  the  turning  in  of  green  crops,  in  com- 
parison with  other  modes  of  improyement,  $60. 

7.  The  best  essay  on  the  practicability  and 
profitableness  oi  manufacturing  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  South  within  our  own  limits,  $60. 

8.  For  the  best  essay  on  wool  growing  at  the 
South,  $60. 

9.  For  the  best  essay  on  the  profitableness  of 
raising  thoroudi  bred  stock,  $oO. 

10.  ror'the  best  essay  on  draining,  $60. 

11.  For  the  best  essay  on  irrigation,  $60. 

12.  For  the  report  of^  the  most  profitable 
hxm :  the  report  must  giye  full  statements  of 
its  management;  the  yalue  of  the  land  per 
acre ;  the  number  of  acres  in  cultiyation  ,*  the 
yalue  of  6yery  animal  used  in  cultiyation  ;  the 
whole  expenditure  of  money  for  the  year ;  quan- 
tity of  each  farm  product  raised ;  amount  of 
money  receiyed  5  full  details  in  every  respect ; 
whole  net  profits.  In  determining  the  question 
of  the  most  profitable  farm  the  cost  of  improye- 
ments  in  buildings  and  the  yalue  of  woodlands 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  invest- 
ment in  the  fanning  operation,  but  only  the 
value  of  the  cultivate  land.    Prsmium,  $60. 

FLAKTATION  AKD  FARM — FIELD  CHOPS. 

1.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  cotton,  $60. 

2.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  com,  $60. 

8.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  pea  vine  hay, 
$60. 

4.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  clover  hay,  $60. 

6.  Largest  crop  of  cotton  produced  u^n  two 
acres  of  upland,  with  the  nlode  of  cultivation^ 
the  amount  and  kind  of  manure  used,  the  periaa 
of  planting,  the  number  of  times  plowed  and 
hoed,  the  kind  of  cotton  j  the  land  to  be  meas- 
ured and  the  cotton  weighed  in  the  presenoe 
of  three  disinterested  and  reliable  witnesaea, 
with  certificate  from  them,  silver  pitcher^  worth 
$60. 

6.  Largest  crop  of  pea  vine  hay  raised  on  one 
acre,  one  bale  to  be  sent  as  a  sample,  with  a  cer- 
dfieate  of  quantity  made,  not  less  than  two  tons, 
one  bale  of  which  must  be  on  the  gronnd,  silver 
pitcher,  worth  $20. 

7,  Largest  crop  of  natite  grass  hay  raised  on 
one  acre,  the  same  as  above,  silver  pitcher, 
worth  $20. 

$•  Largest  crop  of  foreign  grass  hay  raised  on 
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one  MrO}  the  sMne^s  above^  Bily^rpitohoTi  w^tth 
$20. 

9,  Lar£;e8t  crop  of  com  grown  upcun  two  acres 
of  uphma,  not  less  than  seventy-five  bushels 
per  acrOi  conditions  same  as  for  cotton,  silyer 
pitcher;  worth  $50. 

10.  Lai^st  crop"  of  com  grown  upon  two 
acres  of  lowland,  not  less  than  one  nundred 
bushels  per  acre,  conditions  same  as  above,  sil- 
ver pitcher,  worth  $50. 

if.  Laigest  crop  of  wheat,  broadcast,  grown 
upon  two  acres  of  land,  not  less  Mmui  20  bushels 
per  acre,  nor  under  60  |)ounds  per  bushel,  con- 
ditions same  as  above,  silver  pitcher,  worth  $25. 

12.  Largest  crop  of  wheat)  drilled,  grown 

upon  two  acres  of  land,  not  less  .than  twenty 

'bushels  per  acre,  nor  under  sixt^  pounds  per 

bushel,  conditions  same  as  above  silver  pitcher, 

worth  $25. 

18.  Largest  cn>p  of  lowland  rice  on  one  acre, 
not  less  than  one  nundred  bushels,  silver  pitch- 
er, worth  $50. 

14.  Largest  crop  of  oats,  kind,  etc.,  raised 
per  acre,  silver  pitcher,  worth  $20. 

15.  Largest  oxop  of  lyoykiud,  etc.,  raised  p^ 
acrOi  silver  pitcher,  worth  $}0. 

16.  Largest  crop  of  barley,  kind,  etc.,  nused 
per  acre,  silver  cup  worth  $10. 

17.  Largest  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  raised  per 
acre,  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  be  dug.  and  cer- 
tificates of  tne  yield  by  disinterested  persons 
Inrnished,  silver  pitcher  worth  $20. 

18.  Largest  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  raised  per 
acre,  silver  pitcher  worth  $la). 

19.  Largest  crop  of  turnips  raised  per  acre, 
silver  pitcher  worth  $10. 

20.  Largest  crop  of  ground  peas  or  pinders, 
raised  per  acre,  silver  cup  wortJi  $10. 

21.  Largest  crop  of  field  peas  raised  p4r  aqre, 
silver  cup  worth  $10« 

22.  Best  box  of  chewing  tobacco^  Southern 
raised,  plate  or  $5.  ^ 

28.  IBest  box  of  cigars,  &om  Southern  raised 
tobacco,  plate  or  $5.  ^ 

^.  Best  sample  of  SoutheiB  raised  smoking 
tobacco,  plate  or  $5. 

25.  Best  sample  of  leaf  tobacco,  five  pounds, 
plate  or  $5.  * 

[Exhibitors  of  all  ^e  above  crops  must  state 
in  writing,  in  full,  to  the  Secretary,  «dl  the  requi- 
sitions as  laid  4own  for  corn,  cotton,  etc,  as 
above,  when  Ae  articles  are  entered  upon  his 
books  for  exhibition,  with  the  witnesses^  certifi- 
cates for  the  measurements  of  lands,  and  pounds 
and  bushels  per  acre,  without  which  the  Judges 
will  be  required  to  withhold  their  awards ;  and 
the  exhibitors  not  complying  with  these  requisi- 
tions will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
premiums  of  the  Society.] 

CaOPS  BT  BOTS  UXDER  SIXTEEN  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

The  rales  for  field  crops  to  be  complied  with. 

1.  Largest  qnantbf  of  Indian  com  grown  by 
any  white  boy  under  16  years  of  age,  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  a  patent  lever  silver  watch  worth 
$25. 

2.  Largest  quanti^  of  cotton  produced  by 
any  white  boy  under  16  years  of  age,  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  a  patent  lever  silver  watcL.  worth 


ajoiFLM  br  Fxnii  ckops. 

1.  Best  variety  of  bread  coim  iritU  tiro  bush- 
els as  sample,  plate  or  $5, 

2.  Best  variety  of  com  for  stock,  two  bushels 
as  sample,  tested  by  weight,  plate  or  $5. 

8.  Best  variety  of  wheat,  with  a  boahel  of 
grain  as  sample,  plaie  or  $5. 

4.  Best  variety  of  sweet  potatoeS|  sanipla  of 
two  bushels,  plate  or  $5. 

5.  Best  variety  of  field  pea^  sample  6f  one 
imshel,  plate  or  $6. 

6«  Best  table  pea.  plate  or  $6. 
7;  Best  variety  or  sea  island  cottooi  with  ^o 
stalks  as  samples,  plate  or  $5. 
8.  Best  buwiel  of  rice,  plate  or  $5* 
9.'  Best  bushel  of  oats,  plate  or  $6. 

10.  Best  bushel  of.  rye,  plate  or  $6. 

11.  Best  bushel  of  barl^,  plate  or  $5. 

12.  Best  bushel  of  Irish  potatoes^  plate  or 
$5. 

IB.  Best  variety  of  gfass  seeds  adapts  to  ths 
South  for  hay  or  gra^ing^  plate  or  $5.. 

[Exhibitors  of  erops  must  give  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  a  full  fltecount  of  each  crop  offei^ed 
— ^its  adaptation  for  profitable  cultivation,  ^ 
Exhibitors  of  hi^  must  give  the  mode  of  ow* 
tating,'oarihgy  harvesting,  etc.] 

ayOAB  AKD  SYRD^.  ' 

1.  Best  barrel  of  sugar  of  ribbon  sod  gNioa 
cane,  raised  in  Qeoigia^  $25. 

2.  Best  barrel  syrup,  dame  cane,  rwiti  j^ 
Georgia,  $10. 

8.  Greatest  yield  of  syrup,  per  acn,  MBM 
cane,  $10.  -  "" 

4.  Greatest  yield  of  sugar,  per  -ac^re}.  aaoH 
cane,  $10. 

5.  Best  barrel  su^r  from  the  sorgho  or  Cbba 
or  African  sugar  millet,  $25. 

^  Best  banel  ^rup  from   the  same 
$10.  . 

7.  Largest  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  from  f 
cane,  $10. 

%.  Largest  yield  of  syrup  per  acre  for  sMM 
eaoe,  $10.  '    « 

COTKOZr  BAun^ 

1.  Best  20  bales  of  common  upland  oottOB^ 
silver  pitcher  worth  $20. 
.^  2.  Sest  ten  bales  of  common  upland  cottOBf 
silver  pitcher  worth  $15. 

8.  Best  five  bales  of  common  upland  cottoa, 
silver  cup  worth  $10. 

4.  Best  one  bale  of  common  upland  ootton, 
plate  or  $5. 

5.  Best  one  bale  of  upland  cotton,  long#* 
pie.  silver  cup  worth  $10. 

6.  Best  five  bales  sea  island  cottony  silTSC 
pitcher,  $20. 

7.  Best  bale  (400  lbs.)  sea  island  or  blsd 
seed  cotton  raised  upon  upland,  silver  piMhir, 
$25. 

8.  Best  2  stalks  of  ootten,  silver  cup  Woard 
$10. 

[When  the  premium  is  for  more  than  ont 
bag,  samples  of  dll  the  ban  but  one  {iAiA 
must  weigh  450  pounds  and  be  on  the  gtt^ttdj 
must  be  made  by  disinterested  individuali  aal 
^duced  on  the  ground  with  their  cortificata 
where  the  premium  is  for  one  beg,  thai  ttttit 
be  on  die  ground.] 
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FABH  WOBK  FOE  THE  ItOKTE. 
The  engagements  oi  the  figrictiltiiriat  daring 
this  montli  are  pressing,  yarious  «o4  importAat 
He  ougbt  not  to  have  an  idle  moment,  even 
thoBgh  be  commencee  the  month  having  achieved 
a  complete  victory  over  his  most  insidious  foeS) 
grui  and  weeds. 

COBV. 

During  the  n^xt  ^ilrty  days  com  vriU  have 
received  its  last  Irorkingt  and  will  be  laid  by. 
Great  care  and  jndgmeht  should  be  employed 
in  peribntung  this  work.  To  thiow  fine  soft 
earth  aboilt  tfie  roots  and  thus  increase  their 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  without  cutting  or 
bruising  any  o/  tbem^  and  to  c^ver  up  all  the 
grass  and  weeds  so  as  to  haTcthe  crop  perfectly 
dean  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  If  it  be  pos- 
lible  this  work,  should  be  done  when  the  soil  is 
moist  and  in  good  plowable  condition,  and  if 
the  previous  plowings  have  been  deep  and  close, 
and  if  the  hoes  have  done  their,  entire  duty,  a 
fine  erop  of  com  may  be  expected,  large  enough, 
we  earnestly  hope,  to  make  it  reasonably  cer- 
tsio  that  this  time  next  year,  farmers  may  not 
be  paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.76  per  bushel— the 
market  price  at  this  time. 

PEAS. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
few  bushels  of  peas  for  seed,  would  do  well  to 
flow  them  now,  broadcast,  on  their  com  land, 
c<nr«ring  them  as  they  give  the  last  plowing  to 
the  eorn  The  yines  will  shade  the  land,  act 
sfl  s  mulch  to  the  com  roots,  and  will  produce 
an  abundant  crop  of  peas. 

YoL.  1.— 19. 


COTTOK. 

Notwithstanding  the  backward  spring  and  the 
late  planting,  cotton  has  attained  a  good  size. 
It  is  not  as  tender  nor  does  it  require  as  delicate 
attention  as  during  the  first  month  of  its  growth, 
but  it  still  demands  careful  watching,  a  soft, 
friable,  and  perfectly  dean  bed,  and  undisputed 
possession  of  all  the  nutriment  which  the  soil 
affords.  The  crop  should  be  thinned  tea  stand 
as  soon  as  possible.  David  Dickson,  in  his 
book  ot.  agriculture,  directs  that  two  or  three 
stalks  should  be  left  in  each  hill,  (the  rows  being 
four  feet  apart)  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches 
between  the  hills,  adding  that  ''when  the  cotton 
commences  to  bloom,  each  stalk  will  bloom  and 
take  on  just  as  many  bolls  as  if  there  were  only 
three  stalks  to  the  yard.  This  system  will  in- 
sure eight  stalks  to  the  yard,  if  hoed  with  care, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  six  per  cent 
more  stalks  than  if  one  stalk  is  left  for  every 
twelve  inches.  By  placing  the  stalks  thick  in 
the  drill,  and  wide  apart,  the  land  is  less  shaded 
and  gets  more  light  and  sun.''  The  utmost 
care  is  necessary  in  thinning  to  a  stand,  so  that 
the  stalks  which  are  left  may  not  be  braised  or 
ilgured.  To  guard  against  this,  wherever  it  is 
required,  the  hand  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
hoe.  It  will  take  more  time,  but  there  will  be 
no  ''sore  shin.''  As  soon  as  this  work  is  com* 
plete  let  careful  plowmen  throw  some  fine  soi^ 
to  the  plants.  This  plowing  should  be  shallow, 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  depth )  but,  in 
splitting  the  middles,  the  plow  may  be  ran  deep- 
ly with  advantage.  It  is  the  almost  universal 
practice  to  apply  the  commercial  manures  for 
cotton,  in  the  bottom  of  the  row  before  the  bed 
is  thrown  up,  and  the  seed  is  planted.  We  be- 
lieve  that  if  half,  or  two  thirds  of  the  quantity 
were  applied  then,  and  t&e  other  half,  or  third 
were  applied  when  the  crop  is  sided  the  second 
time,  the  benefit  to  the  crop  would  amply  repay 
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the  additional  labor.  We  have  seen  the  experi- 
ment made  upon  a  small  scale,  and  can  Toach 
for  its  success. 

The  objection  to  this  is  that  planters  have  not 
time  to  do  the  work — that  it  is  as  much  as  they 
can  do  to  get  round  their  crop  in  the  old  way. 
To  this  objection,  we  answer,  that  if  the  appli- 
cation of  manure  in  this  way  and  at  this  time, 
will  pay,  we  ought  to  make  time  to  perform  it, 
and  plant  only  as  many  acres  as  we  can  pultivate 
to  the  best  advantage.  We  wish  some  of  our 
readers  would  try  the  experiment  this  year,  and 
let  us  know  in  the  fall,  whether  or  not,  they  have 
derived  benefit  from  it.  See  to  it  that  you  work 
your  cotton  at  least  once  every  three  weeks  until 
you  lay  it  by,  and  if  your  land  has  been  proper- 
ly prepared,  liberally  enriched,  carefully  plant- 
ed, and  adequately  cultivated,  you  will  find  that 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  you 
can  **lay  by"  with  safety.  Dickson  says :  "It 
is  essential  that  each  of  the  ploughings  should 
be  done  very  shallow  and  close,  never  stopping 
far  dry  tvecUher,  If  the  ground  stays  too  wet 
yon  may  stop  a  few  hours  and  hoe.'' 

WHEAT. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month  the  wheat 
harvest  will  demand  attention.  The  grain  in- 
tended for  seed  should  be  allowed  to  mature  fully 
— become  "dead  ripe,"  before  it  is  cut,  but  that 
which  is  intended  to  make  flour  should  be  cut 
sooner,  while  it  is  partially  in  the  dough. 

As  soon  as  the  "shocks"  are  dry  enough,  the 
sooner  the  wheat  is  threshed  the  better.  When 
threshed  and  cleaned,  let  the  grain  be  carefully 
sunned  for  several  days,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dry,  and  then  put  away  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  tight  bins  or  barrels. 

OATS. 

The  harvesting  of  the  oat  crop  is  also  a  very 
important  item  in  the  work  of  this  month. 
Never  was  a  good  yield  of  oats  more  desirable 
than  now,  and  never  was  it  of  greater  value, 
when  com  is  $1.75  per  bushel,  and  hay  $2.16 
per  cwt.  The  cutting  should  begin  with  that 
portion  of  the  crop  which  is  intended  to  be  used 
for  forage,  and  should  be  done  when  the  grain 
is  in  the  dough  state.  That  intended  for  seed 
should  be  allowed  to  mature  fully.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  cure  the  oats  thoroughly  before  they 
are  stacked  or  housed,  and  they  should  never 
be  put  up  in  any  large  bulk,  unless  they  are 
perfectly  dry.  If  put  up  too  green  or  damp 
they  spoil  easily,  and  become  worthless.  Tie 
in  small  bundles,  and  make  small  shocks,  so 
that  they  can  get  all  the  sun  and  air,  to  dry 
th^m,  and  when  dry  haul  Uiem  to  the  barn.   Do 


not  stack  them  in  the  field.  Stacks  are  rarely 
made  rain-proof,  and  never  proof  agiunst  a  dan 
of  depredators  who  are  now  roaming  through 
the  country,  seeking  what  they  may  appropriate 
to  feed  the  wretched  animals  with  whidi  they 
are  trying  feebly  *Ho  make  acr^p  to  the'iselves." 
The  oats  secured  in  the  bam,  the  bam  secured 
by  a  good  lock,  and  the  key  in  your  pocket,  ii 
the  best  and  most  improved  mode  of  "saving" 
the  oat  crop. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Still  continue  to  plant  sweet  potato  slips  on 

every  spare  spot  of  good  ground.     During  all 

this  month  they  can  be  planted  with  advantage. 

(See  directions  in  Farm  and  Home,  for  April] 

^  forage. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  Uie  suffidency  o 
your  provision  for  forage,  for  the  coming  fal 
and  winter,  keep  on  planting  Egyptian  nullet 
com  in  the  drill,  or  Chinese "feugar  cane.  The: 
will  pay  well,  and  if  your  land  is  not  rich,  bo^ 
fertilizers  and  apply  them  as  liberally  as  yoi 
would  to  cotton.  Remember  $2. 16  per  cwt 
for  Northem  hay,  and  then  sending  to  the  d^ 
to  haul  it  home. 

TURNIPS. 

Prepare  now  for  a  large  crop  of  turnips,  li^ 
plowing  the  patch  frequently  until  the  soil  ha 
become  perfectly  pulverized.  Next  month  wii 
be  the  time  to  sow  your  seed  for  ruta  bagai 
Be  sure  to  get  good  seed,  and  to  do  this,  bo 
only  from  a  seedsman  of  established  reputation 
In  the  absence  of  good  stable  manure  plowe 
under  in  February,  dissolved  bones  slightly  an 
moniated  with  Peruvian  guano,  and  applied  i 
the  rate  of  800  to  850  lbs.  per  acre,  we  bav 
found  to  be  an  exeellent  manure  for  turnips. 


Froteotion  of  Planters  Ag^ainst  Octton  Binf 
and  Speculators. 

BT  REV.   HENRT  QUIGO,  OOVINGTOKj   GA. 
[COirOLUDBD.] 

The  second  and  supplemental  part  of  tl 
whole  plan  I  now  proceed  to  present.  Prese 
relief  was  the  inspiration  of  what  I  have  writte 
Our  future  and  permanent  prosperity  shall  nc 
constitute  my  theme.  Our  grand  desire  is  ai 
should  be  independence.  If  then  we  would  n 
remain  forever  in  swaddling  bands  every  farm 
must  produce  all  available  supplies  for  hoi 
consumption.  Want  of  the  prime  necassities 
life  will  still  leaTe  us  a  poor  and  depende 
people.  Our  Cotton  receipts  will  not  enrich  \ 
but  the  grain  growers  of  the  West.  Wl 
comes  in  through  one  channel  will  pass  out 
another.    We  must  secure  and  strengthen  oi 
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idrcfl  on  eyeiy  ride.    However  ftrong  the  ford* 
ficadon  m*j  be  in  one  place,  its  weakest  point 
is  but  the  meaeere  of  its  strength.    And  how- 
efver  noUy  manned  and  abnndantlj  sapplied 
with  inanitions  of  war,  if  only  bread  or  water 
be  venting  the  siege  will  end  in  unconditional 
SDireider.    The  world  is  besieging  us  fbronr 
eotUm,  let  OS  fill  onr  slordiooses  with  the  staff 
of  life  and  we  can  dictate  terms  to  the  specula- 
tors and  eepttalists  of  the  wcnrld  for  all  fbtnre 
time.    IVj  will,  and  must  have  our  fleecy  sta- 
I     pie.    A  long  series  of  experiments  made  on  the 
direst  spots  of  earth,  have  bat  resulted  in  the 
pleasing  disdoeure  that  as  a  cotton    growing 
:     eoontiy  our  beloved  and  Sunny  South  stands 
'  TmrinUled.    The  stifle  of  other  lands  is  almost 
i     worthless  except  for  woot    It  is  oufs  which 
i     imparts  value  to  the  whole.    Planters  therelore, 
if  properly  fortified,  can  command  their  own 
prices.    They  occupy  high  vantage  ground  if 
they  hafe  only  wisdom  to  use  it  skillfully.    We 
hold  then,  that  an  abundance  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  produced  on  their  own  soil  is  indispensa- 
ble to  ^e  prosperity  and  independence  of  any 
coantiy.    Cheap  food  is  necessary  to  population, 
aod  population  is  necessary  to  power,  wealth, 
sad  independence.    And  who  ever  saw  food 
cheap  aod  plentifnl  when  imported  from  abroad. 
In  rigid  accord  with  this  natural  law  all  the  dis- 
tingaished  nations  of  antiqoi^  were  founded  and 
nnrtored  amid  the  rich  fimits  of  a  fertile  soil. 
This  fact  explains  the  rise  and  progress  of  every 
ancient  civilization— instance :    Persia,  India, 
China,  Mexico,   Central  America,  and  Peru. 
High  up  above  the  surrounding  gloom,  you  be- 
hold a  nation,  powerful  in  wealth  and  arms, 
(fistinguished  for   learning,  art,   and    science, 
rising  on  the  com  producing  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Not  only  do  we  find  cheap  food  essential  to  a 
AAtiou's  existence  and  greatness,  but  also,  that 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  every  ancient  nation 
ihow  to  day,  the  remains  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  wealth  and  skill. 

Said  is  the  most  fertile  spot  of  Egypt,  and 
there  precisely  do  we  find,  stiU  grand  in  their 
rains,  Thebes,  Camac,  and  Luxor.  If  then  we 
wonkl  punrae  the  path  of  safety  and  success, 
gaided  by  the  light  of  past  experience,  every 
planter  will  bend  his  energies  to  raise  all  availa- 
ble necessary  home  supplies 

M  this  point  I  am  surrounded  with  a  flood  of 
high  sounding  opposition.  Our  lands,  it  is  said, 
•reaot  suited  to  the  production  of  com  and 
nuiQ  grain — better,  therefore,  in  accordance 
^tk  the  mlee  of  political  economy,  direct  our 
eneipes  to  that  department  of  labor  which  will 


yield  the  moct  ample  reward— plant  cotton  and 
buy  com.  Let  every  State  and  nation  cultivate 
that  product,  which,  because  it  is  best  suited  to 
its  climate  and  soil,  commands  the  heaviest 
profits  per  acre.  This,  like  other  general  rales, 
is  good  within  its  proper  limits — transcending  its 
legitimate  bounds  it  becomes  destructive.  The 
rule  is  correct  when  applied  to  products  for  ex- 
portation. If,  for  instance,  I  can  raise  cotton 
and  coffee  at  equal  expense  in  Georgia,  but  find 
that  an  acre  of  the  former  is  worth  two  of  the 
latter  in  the  market,  trae  policy  would  dictate 
planting  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  arable  lands  in 
cotton,  whether  I  cultivate  any  coffee  at  all  may 
be  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference,  as  a  few 
pounds  per  annum  will  supply  the  wants  of  my 
family,  and  these  few  can  be  purchased  cheaper 
than  raised  ;  and  should  the  beverage,  from  any 
national  commotion,  be  shut  out  of  our  markets 
no  serious  injury  will  be  sustained.  But  it  is 
destructive  when  applied  to  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  Let  us  take  our  illustration  from  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Because  in  that  highly  favored 
clime,  one  acre  of  coffee  is  worth  two  of  com, 
shall  the  culture  of  the  latter  therefore  be  aban- 
doned ?  Shall  they  make  themselves  the  easy 
prey  of  any  nation  ^which  can  blockade  their 
ports  ?  And  although  in  the  normal  condition 
of  affairs,  one  acre  of  coffee  may  be  worth  two 
of  com,  let  the  culture  of  corn  substantially  cease 
in  the  island  and  the  heavy  demand  by  a  well 
known  commercial  law  enhancing  the  price 
would  perchance  invert  their  respective  value. 
But  to  still  further  intenrify  the  thought,  suppose 
tlie  coffee  on  the  island  should  fail  and  the  com 
be  blasted  on  the  Continent,  famine  will  stalk 
the  land,  and  after  having  expended  their  last 
coin  the  Cubans  will  perish  by  the  thousands. 
To  indicate  results  is  sufficient  Such  policy 
would  prove  suicidal.  In  like  manner  let  the 
culture  of  com  be  neglected  among  us  and  let 
us  depend  upon  the  West  for  supplies,  the  en- 
hanced price  of  these  products  rising  with  the 
increased  demand  will  more  than  restore  the 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
com.  Or  let  the  com  fail  in  Tennessee  and 
Eentncky,  and  the  whole  proceeds  of  our  cotton 
crop  is  swept  away.  Or  should  the  cotton  crops 
fidl  and  the  com  be  blasted,  or  war  shut  up  the 
frctories  of  the  world,  what  pen  could  depict 
the  horrors  of  the  Cotton  States.  Is  not  then, 
the  above  named  political  maxim  both  deceptive 
and  destractive,  when  applied  to  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life.  Better,  surely,  at  every 
i^parent  sacrifice,  to  make  sure  work  for  the 
staff  of  life.    But,  in  reply  to  this  array  of  un- 
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answerable  &ct8,  the  planter  may  still  saj  I  will 
plant  cotton  and  take  the  chances.  Well,  let 
me  say  again,  this  is,  at  best,  a  poor  chance. 
For  every  cent  paid  out  for  Western  com  under 
this  system,  is  so  mnch  taken  out  of  the  planter's 
pocket  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotton-consuming 
world. 

The  whole  cost  of  these  absolute  necessaries 
is  but  a  useless  draft  from  the  profits  of  his 
cotton.  We  can,  in  other  words,  by  acting  in 
harmony  with  one  another,  nuse  all  our  availa- 
ble home  supplies  and  still  command  as  much 
for  our  cotton  crop  as  if  we  should  plant  more 
and  travel  abroad  to  purchase  our  com.  And 
this  upon  the  plain  principles  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. And  then  let  it  be  home  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  com  as  well  as  a  cotton  producing 
country.  Deep  ploughing  and  proper  culture 
have  produced  good  com  on  the  ridges  of  Geor- 
gia this  year,  in  the  face  of  such  a  protracted 
drought.  This  b^ng  so,  surely  planters  may  be 
encouraged.  Besides,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  swamp  land,  not  well  adapted  to  cotton, 
which  should  be  at  once  reclaimed  and  placed 
under  cultivation.  By  pursuing  this  policy 
which  nature  and  reason  points  out,  our  grana- 
ries will  be  filled  with  a  rich  abundance  of  whole- 
some grain,  instead  of  being  forced  to  accept 
an  inferior  article  from  abroad  with  all  its  fatal 
consequences.  We  hold  that  wherever  man's 
lot  is  cast,  self  preservation,  the  first  law  of 
nature,  claims  the  exercise  of  his  enexxies  in 
raising  the  necessary  supplies  of  life.  To  neg- 
lect this  duty  is  to  violate  natural  law,  and  as 
we  are  bora,  live  and  act  under  the  operation 
of  law,  and  as  the  violation  of  all  law,  whether 
physical  or  moral,  entails  its  appropriate  penal- 
ty, and  obedience  to  law  ensures  its  own  re- 
ward, we  are  prepared  in  accordance  with  these 
inexorable  principles  to  find  that  those  are  the 
most  successful  planters  who  raise  their  home 
supplies,  their  land  is  usually  found  in  a  higher 
state  of  cultivation,  wrought  out  by  rotation  of 
crops,  they  are  independent  of  the  outside  world, 
their  profits  are  clear  gaiu,  their  stock  is  in  good 
condition,  and  few  losses  are  sustained  from 
death  by  eating  unwholesome  food.  While  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  planter  who  de- 
pends upon  the  outside  world  for  his  domestic 
supplies  is  wearing  out  his  land  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  exhausting  crop,  consuming  its 
vital  forces  and  depreciating  its  market  value, 
thus  piecemeal  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the 
golden  egg.  His  poor  stock,  because  ill  fed, 
are  made  still  poorer  by  hauling  poor  com  from 
a  distance  over  bad  roads,  and  as  a  legitimate 


sequel,  they  are  found  dying  on  every  side 
South  Western  C^rgia  in  particular,  where  thii 
system  of  transgression  is  working  out  its  pre 
destined  results,  has  lost  tens  of  thousands  o 
dollars  in  mules  and  horses  by  feeding  on  dsm 
aged  com.  Our  aim,  thus  far,  from  a  vsriet] 
of  considerations,  has  been  to  show  that  it  i 
the  interest  and  duty  of  Geoigia  to  raise  ^ 
necessary  supplies  for  home  consumption.  Oa 
attention  has  specially  been  directed  to  muses 
the  most  common  food,  used  hitherto  in  thi 
country  for  man  and  beast,  and  we  hope  it  ha 
been  made  clear  that  it  is  our  duty  to  raise  evei 
com,  if  that  be  regarded  as  the  staple  food  c 
the  peofde,  and  just  because  it  is  bo,  thoug 
com  compared  with  cotton  in  value,  acre  pc 
acre,  wiU  kick  the  beam.  If  then,  the  prop( 
sition  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  our  dut 
and  interest  to  raise  com  if  it  were  the  onl 
article  of  food  producible  in  the  cotton  Statei 
much  more  should  we  engage  with  zeal  so 
alacrity  in  raising  other  food  for  man  and  beas 
equal,  if  not  superior  in  value  to  the  fleet 
staple,  acre  per  acre.  Should  this  be  practicf 
ble,  even  the  skeptical  to  the  foregoing  pro^K 
sition,  will  be  lef^  without  excuse  in  failing  \ 
fill  his  bams  and  granaries  with  a  rich  aboi 
dance  of  home  produce.  And  that  it  is  so,  sba 
immediately  appear.  100  bushels  of  Irish  p 
tatoes  or  250  to  400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoe 
or  from  400  to  800  bushels  of  tumips,  is  only  f 
average  yield  on  good  ground  of  any  of  the 
esculents,  per  acre.  These  figures  are  reach< 
from  year  to  year  by  reliable  men  in  my  o« 
vicinity,  and  for  the  truth  of  my  statement, 
refer  to  any  member  of  the  Livingston  agrict 
tnrai  Club;  Now,  these  products  will  sopp 
the  place  of  com  in  making  pork,  beef,  mutto 
butter,  cheese  f  and  consequentiy  these  comm 
dities  can  be  produced  as  cheap  on  our  oi 
premises  as  from  any  point  at  which  they  m 
be  obtained.  So  that  with  proper  managemei 
there  is  no  incentive  to  enridb  other  sections 
purchasing  abroad.  Hay  can  also  be  nus 
profitably  on  every  farm  in  Middle  Georgia.  Tl 
statement  requires  no  proofl  As  an  item 
information,  I  may,  however,  observe  that  1 
Camp,  of  this  county,  sowed  five  acres  of  ui 
less  swamp  land  in  clover  last  September,  a 
has  reaped  therefrom  this  season  18  tons  of  hi 
which,  at  forty  dollars  per  ton,  is  worth  sei 
hundred  and  twenty  doUarft.  He  also  plan! 
ten  acres  of  cotton  with  three  hundred  poui 
of  fertilizers  to  the  acre,  and  made  4  bal 
which  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  woi 
bring  five  hundred  dollars.    The  cost  of  p 
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cbdioa  in  eaeh  ease  being  de^ctedt  the  result 
will  show  one  acre  in  clover,  in  tbie  caae,  to  be 
wortk  about  two  in  eotton.    Are  not  men  too 
ttfiea  blind  to  their  real  interests.    Bat  it  may 
be  said,  none  of  these  things  will  supply  the 
j^boe  of  com  for  working  stock.    No,  bat  we 
ksfeasabstttuteathand.    Let  oats -be  added  to 
the  preTioofl  list  as  the  principal  article  of  food 
fer  draught  animals,  and  our  com  crops  may  be 
diBinished  at  pleasure.    Oats  and  com  are  now 
aeiily  of  eqiml  Talue  in  the  market,  and  a 
bwhel  of  the  one  has  been  proTen  to  be  equal 
to  a  bushel  of  the  other  in  natritioos  and 
•tieagthening  qualities.    Giro  working  animals 
deaned  oats  and  it  is  certain  that  for  all  the  pur- 
peses  of  health,  strength  and  activity,  they  re- 
qaire  no  other  Q>eeies  of  com.  In  Great  Britain 
lad  Irelaad  may  be  seen  some  of  the  finest 
q>eeimens.of  the  equine  race,  ar4d  yet  these  ani- 
mals have  nerer  tasted  maize.    Oats  is  their 
staple  food.  .  I  speak  that  which  I  do  know, 
and  testify  to  that  which  I  hare  seen.    In  the 
l%ht  of  these  &ets,  how  fortunate  is  it  for  the 
South  tkat  oats  sown  in  August  is  not  only  the 
mrest,  but  the  most  profitable  grain  crop  which 
can  be  planted.    Let  them  be  sown  among  the 
eotton  at  its  last  flowing,  and  their  culture  will 
entail  almost  no  expense.    Plow  the  cotton  in 
the  usoal  way,  half  an  inch  deep  with  the  Dixon 
flweep.    In  this  way,  from  60  to  160  bushels  are 
raised  per  acre.    Esq.  Davidson,  my  neighbor, 
laised  60  this  year,  Bir.  Peabody  reports  100, 
and  others  150.    Such  an  acre  of  oats  is  equal 
in  value  to  the  best  acre  of  cotton,  and  being 
^nted  at  the  time  indicated  is  subjected  neither 
to  rost  nor  drought  in  spring.    Under  this  plan, 
mistng  food  for  cattle  need  not  lessen  the  cotton 
crop  a   single  pound.    It  will  ecoiibmise  labor 
and  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Southern  States.    The  handsliereto- 
fore  eogaged  in  raising  com  may  be  transferred 
to  the  coftton  field.    With  our  present  scarcity 
of  labor,  this  fact  should  arrest  our  most  serious 
attention.     While  by  the  poli<!y  of  alternation 
between  eotton  and  oats  the  land  will  reach  a 
higher  state  of  fertility,  and  its  market  value 
wfll  be  enhanced. 

Thus  have  we  sketdied  our  whole  idea.  Let 
the  two  schemes — eomplemental  of  each  ot}ier — 
be  heartily  embraced,  and  fully  adopted,  and 
oarpreaent  monetary  wants  shall  be  abundantly 
sap^ied  ;  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  our  land 
wfll  be  filled  with  plenty,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial prodeeaa  of  foreign  lands  will  be  laid  at  our 
httf  Mnifpraats  will  flock  to  our  shores,  the 
piofits  of  our  great  staple  will  be  saved  for  do- 


mestic improvements,  and  the  3outh  shall  be  ^ 
rendered  independent  for  all  time,  not  only  of 
* 'cotton  rings,''  but  of  the  world. 


Bound  the  World. 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  among  our  mail 
matter,  a  long  strip  of  paper,  about  a  ysird  long, 
purporting  to  be  a  succession  of  tickets  from 
New  York  round  the  world,  which  at  first  looked 
like  a  ''complimentary  pass*'  to  Omaha,  San 
Francisco,  Yokohama,  Hong  Kong,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  Havre, 
and  New  York.  A  closer  inspection  revealed 
the  words,  printed  across  the  face  of  the  ticket, 
''good  for  one  lesson  in  geography,  but  not  good 
for  passage.''  As  we  could  not  therefore  visit 
the  scene  of  George  Francis  Train's  most  bril- 
liant exploits, — Omaha— nor  eat  spring  straw- 
berries in  California,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  greatest  strawberry  glutton ; 
as  we  cannot  pay  our  respects  to  the  Mikado, 
the  Tycoon,  or  even  a  Daimio ;  as  we  are  cut 
off  from  our  visit  to  the  brother  of  the  Sun, 
and  cannot  indulge  in  a  tiger  hunt  in  British 
India,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  climb  the  Pyra- 
mids or  search  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in 
Egypt,  walk  again  on  the  Canebiere  of  Mar- 
seilles, or  wonder  at  the  evidences  of  Haus- 
mann's  architectural  genius  in  Paris,  unless  we 
give  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  and  the  Erie  R.  R.  Co. 
a  certain  number  of  legal  tenders,  we  abandon 
the  trip  and  take  the  lesson  in  geography,  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  imparting  to  others,  show- 
ing how  a  trip  round  the  globe  can  be  made, 
and  how  much  time  it  takes  to  make  it 

Taking  New  York  as  the  starting  point,  the 
tourist  proceeds : 

To  Buffalo  or  Cleveland,  428  or  625  miles  by 
the  Erie,  in  seventeen  or  twenty-four  hours. 

Thence  to  Chicago,  5S8  or  856  miles,  in  twen- 
ty-one or  fourteen  ^ours. 

Thence  to  Omaha,  490  miles,  in  twenty-three 
hours. 

Thence  to  San  Francisco,  1,950  miles,  in 
ninety-three  hours. 

Thence  to  Yokohama,  4,714  miles,  in  twenty- 
one  days. 

Thence  to  Hong  Kong,  1,670  miles,  in  six 
days. 

Thence  to  Calcutta,  8,500  miles,  in  fourteen 
days. 

Thence  to  Bombay,  1,219  miles,  in  two  days. 

Thence  to  Cairo,  8,600  miles  in  twelve  days. 

Thence  to  Alexandria,  100  miles  in  five  hours. 

Thence  to  Marseilles,  1 JMX)  miles,  in  six  days. 

Thence  to  Havre,  via  Fans  and  Rouen,  575 
miles,  in  thirtv  hours. 

Thence  to  New  York— home  again — 8,150 
miles,  in  nine  days. 

Thus  the  "round  trip"  will  consist  of  28,789 
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miles  of  oontiimoas  trmrel  by  land  and  sea,  uid 
k  will  take  almost  28  daya  to  complete  it,  pro- 
vided all  the  connections  are  made. 


Fk>r  tJU  JkmAem  Jbrai  and  Hwm, 

Fish  FoBdB— So.  III. 

BT  MAJOB  JOHN  O.  BABBWBLL. 

The  lost  islands  by  the  sea,  once  the  home  of 
accomplished  and  educated  sportsmen,  whose 
eqaipments  for  the  field,  the  forests  and  the 
waters,  were  as  yariotis  as  the  seasons  and  the 
game,  hare  been  revolntionuied  into  the  practi- 
cal elements  of  tiie  higher  civilizationin  a  semi- 
decade,  by  the  upheaval  of  the  lower  strata 
of  the  population,  destroying  stalls,  kennels, 
yachts,  mansions,  and  alL  There,  the  hunter 
no  longer  neighs  at  the  baying  of  the  hound — 
the  bark  is  stranded,  a  useless  hulk  upon  a  lone- 
ly shore — the  reels  of  Gonroy  and  his  rods,  have 
passed  away  in  the  knapsacks  of  the  plundering 
forager^the  very  forests  and  broad  waters  have 
lapsed  into  barbarism.  This  march  of  the  higher 
civilization  in  its  destroying  tramp,  swept  from 
the  board  the  venison,  the  .Wlard  and  the  teal, 
the  trout,  the  turtle,  the  ba^s,  the  muscle,  the 
muscadel,  the  madeira  and  the  g(mtj  dropping 
the  sportsman  into  the  practical  '^hog  and  hom- 
iny' '  of  Radicalism,  to  '  'root  pig  or  die. ' '  But, 
our  minds  are  nnconquered  domains,  freed  by 
the  blasts  of  adversity  from  the  errors  of  pros- 
perity, are  toasters  of  ourselves  if  not  of  lands — 
*'if  without  hopes  to  rise,  without  fears  of  fall,'' 
and  see  in  all,  not  the  hand  of  Destiny,  but  the 
guardian  arm  of  the  living  God,  and  believing 
that  all  things  are  ordered  for  His  glory,  bow  in 
humility  and  resignation  to  the  transition — ^yet, 
in  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  we  are  not 
without  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  the  compara- 
tively simple  joys  of  the  sportsman's  life,  with 
hound  and  horn,  reel  and  rod,  and  the  spray 
driving  bark.  Rods,  hooks,  and  lines  of  the 
the  Conroy  pattern,  are  of  the  past,  and  we  deal 
practically,  after  the  dollar  and  cent  fashion  of 
the  times,  in  various  methods  and  various  snares 
for  populating  ponds  with  ichthyological  species 
of  the  genus  salmo,  percadis,  conger,  etc  Now, 
tastes,  elegancies,  luxuries,  are  by-gones — a 
practical  value  of  costs  and  profits  is  put  upon 
every  thing  from  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  and  the 
fish  pond  must  be  weighed  and  valued  by  the 
same  balance  and  appraisements.  Heretofore 
we  have  had  no  reliable  data  to  direct  an  esti- 
mate, to  compare  results  with  other  investments 
of  capital— the  inquiry  is  new,  and  in  conse- 
quence cannot  be  free  firom  error.  Our  object 
then,  is  not  to  determine— no  ip$t  dixit,  only  a 


reoonnoiflsance,  leaving  it  fbr  more  practiosl 
men  to  be  accurate. 

The  experiments  in  artificial  breeding  of  fish 
in  £urope  and  the  Northern  States  of  the  Ctm- 
federaey  are  d«e  to  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  decrease  of  the  fisheries.  Nothing  ia 
it  new  as  a  question  in  natural  history,  but 
wholly  new  as  a  profitable  investment  of  c^taL 
We  have  no  distinct  idea  of  the  results  we  pro 
pose  to  work  out,  are  therefore  unprejudiced, 
honestly  hunting  fbr  the  truth  as  yet  buried  in 
earthen  works  or  submerged  in  water,  to  be  dug 
out  or  fished  out  by  mathematieal  formulas — 
hence,  there  can  be  no  intentional  deception 
to  advance  a  hobbyism. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  investigation,  we  re- 
peat the  rule  given  in  our  last  article,  vis :  iJU 
area  of  tJ^  pond  ghould  be  to  the  number  of 
Jiih  contained  in  inveree  raHo  to  the  volutne  of 
the  mppfy  brook.  We  do  not  believe  that  *  any 
pond  can  be  made  profitable  for  market  supply, 
except  those  that  are  fed  by  brooks  or  springs 
of  the  required  volume  and  a  known  discharge, 
which  is  a  more  important  consideration  for  fi^ 
culture,  than  the  quantity,  quality,  and  charae- 
ter  of  manures  in  horticulture.  So  fkr  as  the 
profits  are  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  a  eine  qua 
non,^  In  proof,  we  submit  the  following:  In 
our  last  article  it  was  shown  on  the  authority  of 
the  Agricultural  Report  for  the  year  1868,  that  a 
pond  75  by  18  by  6  feet,  of  4876  cubic  feet,  sap- 
plied  by  a  brook  inpouring  eighty  barrels  of  water 
per  second,  supported  nearly  six  lbs.  of  fish  to 
every  foot,  or  9000  fish  to  4876  cubic  feet.  Liei 
us  now  take  the  area  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
210  feet  by  62.6,  with  an  average  depth  of  four 
feet,  will  give  44.100  cubic  feet,  which,  if  sop-* 
plied  by  a  bA»ok  of  784  barrels  per  second,  will 
also  support  nearly  six  lbs.  of  fish  to  the  foot, 
or  the  enormous  number  of  88,200  fish  of  neaHy 
three  pounds  each,  and  would  be  worth  in  mar- 
ket over  twenty  six  thousand  dollars  per  annam. 
But,  let  the  quarter  of  an  acre  pond  be  fed  hy 
a  brook  of  eighty  barrels  per  second,  then  tke 
water  would  be  changed  in  about  two  minutea, 
reducing  the  support  to  one  and  one  fifth  of  a 
pound  of  fish  per  foot,  cr  from  88,200  fish  to 
17,640  fish  of  three  pounds  eaoh,  and  froBi 
twenty  six  thousand  dollars  to  Bre  thouaaad. 
two  hundred  and  ninety  two  dollars  pw  annnna. 

This  is  a  clear  demonstration  from  jMractieal 
data,  that  the  gold,  the  profits,  is  in  the  brook,  and 
that  an  estimate  for  a  profitable  pond  cannot  be 
furnished,  until  the  volume  of  the  brook  is  de- 
termined. At  the  same  time  a  great  deal  more 
is  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  as  one  doae 
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m  liortMtiice,  aad  werepefti  tlMAtliit  artifik 
k  but  a  neonnoiaflanoe  of  the  Mbjeci.    For 
iwteiice:  tke  sute  of  the  fiak  kM  adita  rafer- 
«ee  or  pn^yartioa  to  th«  anppljr.  of  water.    Mr* 
ibuvorthi  ''the  pioseer  of  fiih  caltare  ia  thk 
c^utiT''  m^By  '*Fron  ezperiebce^  I  am  iatis- 
ltd  tittt  one  Mch  of  water  (by  which  we  lup- 
poie  he  meaaa  the  Toinae  of  aapplj  spring) 
from  forty  dght  to  Mf  two  degreea''  (tempera- 
ton)  <*wkh  proper  care  and  fizt«re«f  will  hatch 
a  hendred  thoaaaad  trout,  and  grow  m  good 
health  sixty theoaaod  one  year,'*  when  they  will 
aTaige  two  ibid  a  half  indies  long.    (An  inch 
of  wiler,  wkh  a &11  of  albot  per  second  woald 
ebsDge  a  cabic  fbot  of  water  ia  two  minutes  and 
tveaty  four  seooada/  and  the  tiase.io  change  all 
the  water  woaUL  be  aa  the  cube  of  the  excava- 
tioau)  This  data  ia  aaoertain,  however)  jbs  it  is 
a  oo^jeetore.    We  giro  poaitire  data  from  the 
asBi^e  r^orty  1868,  page  884.    Mr.  Seth  Green's 
''pood  forty  feet  square,  had  twenty  thonaand 
tioatveigy^g  from  one  to  two  pounds  e^ch.'' 
As  this  geotleaum  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the 
nine  theaasnd  trout  poad,  we  suppose  the  deptii 
ii  the  same  iaeaehf  five  leet    This  pond  is  also 
fiid  by  tiie  same  brooh,  of  eighty  barrek  ptst 
•eeond,  and  ita  cab«  ef  water  is  eight  thousand 
feet,  holding  tliirty  thousand  pounds  of  fish, 
worth  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  "The 
pr^ts  of  trout  f^opagfttioo,  under  &rorable 
qrmmstances,  may  be  seen  in  the  reported  net 
lenltsof  this  enterprise  |  one  thousand  dollars 
ia  18tt ;  fire  thousand  dolkrs  in  1867 ;   and 
tea  thousand  dcHlars  b   1888.''     These  two 
ponds  are  1825  feet  area,  or  one  twenty  ibur^, 
one  sixth  jmd  a  fractbn  of  an  acre,  holding 
3%g00  fidi,  or  67,000  pounds,  worth  5700  dollars; 
then,  an  acre  of  water  so  stocked  would  hold 
over  seven  hundred  thousand  fish,  or  over  one 
Billion  three  hundred  and  aeventy  seven  thons- 
end  pounds,  worth  per  annum  (supposing  the 
mpfHj  oonstantly  keptr  up  by  artificial  propaga- 
te) at  ten  oents  per  pound,  one  hundred  and 
tlnrty  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
kXkn  per  annunu    Now,  if  there  is  an  acre  oi 
Isad  devoted  to  horticulture  any  where  between 
Lehrador  and  the  Horn  equal  to  that  produo- 
tioii,  we  wonldt  if  it  were  not  for  the  temptations 
Mongiag  to  wealth*  like  to  own  it.    We  aaid 
hefore,  that  we  had  no  idea  of  the  results  we 
wete  lik^y  to  work  out,  and  are  as  much  sur- 
prised aa  the  reader.    There  is  no  mistake  in 
the-datfr-^we  think  there  is  no  error  in  the  cal- 
eaktioQ---the  only  doubi  ia,  whether  a  mmAem 
■sa  could  produce  that  sum  1^  fishcuUnre — 
bat,  emnto  wiiwU  latbor  I  Hn  Ghfeen  modestly 


says,  "every  acre  of  water  is  worth  two  acr^ 
of  knd,  if  properly  fiurmed.  Most  persons  sup- 
pose that  it  can  be  done  at  a  triffing  expense* 
It  can  be  done  cheap,  but  it  cannot  be  done  for 
nothing.  Spend  one  thousandth  part  of  the 
sum  spent  in  tilling  the  land,  in  cultivating  the 
water,  aad  fish  may  be  sold  in  our  market  at 
two  cents  the  pound*" 

Per  contra :  Time  out  of  mind,  bdbre  the 
days  of  Vanban  of  p^itagonal  forts,  a  soldier 
was  required  to  excavate  eleven  cubic  yards  per 
day,  with  one  cast  of  the  spade,  and  answer  at 
roll  calls,  attend  dress  parade,  and  cook  his 
meals.  If  it  required  two  casts  of  the  qiade  to 
pitch  the  earth  upon  the  lines,  then  two  soldiers 
excavated  eleven  cuIhc  yards,  and  for  every  ad* 
ditional  cast,  a  man  is  added — henoe,  the  nar» 
rower  the  pond  the  cheaper  the  work.  Having 
no  experience  with  free  lab^r  out  of  the  ranks, 
aad  bemg  governed  by  hearsay  as  to  the  value 
of  Congo's  day's  work,  we  will,  to  be  safe,  rate 
him  him  at  half  a  man — eleven  cubic  yards  per 
day  at  seventy  five  cents  per  excavation,  doub* 
ling  the  cast  per  cube  for  embankments.  This 
ooBftpletes  the  data  for  an  estimate.  Having 
shown  the  profits  of  fish-culture  by  extracts 
from  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1868 — given  the 
rule  for  volume  of  brook---the  rule  of  inverse 
ratio  of  area  and  d^th  of  pond  to  volume  of 
supply  brook — and  the  probable  coat  of  excava- 
tion and  en^ankment—it  will  be  found  suificient 
to  direct  one  how  to  estimate  his  own  engineer- 
ing :  and  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  do  not  object 
to  a  barrel  of  spray  or  so  aboard,  w»  will  haul 
our  main  boom,  belay  the  weather  jib  sheet  and 
lay  to  for  soundings  aad  a  new  departure — on 
the  varietiea  of  fish  for  this  geographical  sec- 
tion, and,  on  the  management  of  ponds. 

In  the  researches  we  have  made  through  a 
number  of  works  on  ichthyology  we  have  found 
but  four  or  five  fishes  for  ponds  in  this  State. 
In  Europe  the  carp  is  generally  considered  the 
moat  profitld>le  fbr  breeding,  although  a  coarse 
and  indiflferent  fish  in  flavor,  besidea  that  he 
does  not  come  to  maturity  or  spawning  time 
before  the  eighth  year,  but  he  ia  a  large  feeder 
aad  of  rapid  growth.  Any  fish  having  the  two 
last  qualities  would  be  best,  provided  of  good 
flavor,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  produce  good  aa 
inhdLBferent  fish.  So  far  we  have  only  found  the 
fallowing,  via:  Trout  (so  called,)  Bock,  Perch, 
Bream,  Sucker  (Bufialo?),  Cat,  Eel,  and  the 
smaller  varietiea  or  minnows.  The  Eel,  though 
last,  yet  if  cooked  by  the  receipt  of  old  Isaak 
Wfedto%  is  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any. 

The  Tnmif  Satmofariui  of  Unn<mu,  is  one 
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of  tke  mofit  beaiittfbl  hifonn  and  color,  atnong 
the  finest  in  flftToi^,  and  a  game  fish  ifith  0pe<ri8- 
men.  In  cokv  he  varies  greatly  in  different 
waters  and  in  different  seasooS)  yet  each  variety 
may  be  reduced  to  the  same  species.  One  of 
the  diffienlties  to  the  nnecientific  in  the  desig- 
nation of  fidi  is  the  variety  of  color  in  the  same 
species.  Yarions  causes  are  assigned:  one, 
**the  difference  of  food  in  different  waters — 
snch  as  ttve  upon  fresh  water  shrimps  and  other 
cmstacea,  bdng  the  brightest ;  those  which  feed 
upon  aqualio  insects,  next;  and  those  Uving 
upon  aquatic  v^etables,  dullest  of  all.''  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  trotU  lives  upon  aquatic 
vegetables,  from  the  armature  of  his  mlouth. 
All  that  is  positively  known  is,  ''that  trout  in 
ponds  are  dark  colored-^^those  living  in  clear 
running  streams  on  sandy  bottomSf  bright — and 
those  living  in  brackish  water  not  only  bright 
externally,  but  their  flesh  has  more  of  the  sal^ 
mon  color.''  ''They  are  a  voracious  fish,  and 
like  the  salmon,  shift  their  water  to  spawn  and 
make  up  to  the  head  of  rivers  to  deposit  theiif 
roesb"  Their  food  changes  with  the  seasons^ 
and  the  waters  into  which  th^  annually  migrate 
--at  one  time  aquatic  insects,  at  another  flies 
of  all  varieties  that  dip  into  or  pass  near  the 
sariace*  At  these  the  trout  will  make  a  clear 
bound  out  of  water  and  seise  his  prey  upon  the 
wing— at  other  times  his  food  is  the  small  fry  of 
his  own  species,  as  well  as  the  minnow-^which 
last,  however,  it  is  supposed,  he  will  seize  in 
preferenoe  to  his  own  species,  since  this  m^ 
stinct  appears  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature. 
The  pond  in  which  he  is  kept  should  be  W6ll> 
stocked  with  minnows  to  prevent  his  falling  upon ! 
his  own  fry.  A  "Mr.  Tonkin,  of  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, put  some  small  rieer  trout  two  and  a  half 
inches  k>ng  into  a  newly  made  pond.  He  took 
some  of  them  out  the  second  year  of  twelveinohes 
in  length)  the  third  year  sixteen  inches,  and 
^'fourth  year,  twenty  five  inches."  The  hrook 
trout,  when  well  and  copiously  fod,  will  increase 
in  stew  ponds  to  four  or  five  pounds,  but  never 
attain  the  siae  of  lake  trout.  Nothing  is  said  as 
to  the  kind  of  food.  We  can  only  state  that  many 
years  ago,  we  visited  a  small  fish  pbnd  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Bulkly,  at  Hartford,  Oonneotjcut, 
in  which  pike  were  kept  in  numbers.  These  fish 
appeared  to  be  all  of  the  same  size,  about  four- 
teen inches  long,  and  were  fod  whoily  on  bread 
cnimbs  and  baked  meal,  which  they  devemred 
vomeiousily,  and  as  these  fish  are  the  most 
daring  of  the  scaly  tribe^  we  see  no  reason  why 
trout  may  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  In 
Ba^and,  boiled  peas  and  beani  are  used,  let 


down  into  the  w«ler  in  trowighsat  partieulsi 
points,  to  prevent  the  water  beooaring  tuihid 
as  would  be  the  ease,  if  the  food  was*  Arowi 
broadcast*  We,  however,  believe  the  bssi 
food  for  fish,  are  fish,  their  natural  diet.  Ii 
the  Fauna  of  the  State  of  New  York,  then 
are  ten  varieties  of  the  species  trout— «  greato 
variety,  we  presume,  than  can  be  found  m  aaj 
other  province  in  the  world-*becau8e  of  hei 
number  of  lakes,  her  rivers  ranning  Noith 
South,  East,  and  West— flowing  outward  firon 
a  common  centre,  as  if  she  were  sea  girt  Oi 
these  varieties,  the  only  one  we  have  heard  ol 
in  Ihe  State  of  Georgia  is  the  brook  or  moua 
tain  trout— but  whether  it  is  the  Same  as  tiu 
brook  trout  of  the  Northern  -  States  ia  a  matti 
of  doubt,  as  the  differenoe  in  waters  as  wril  sj 
dimatei,  will  -prod  nee  a  different  species.  Then 
is  also  the  eamonneertainty  of  the  species  fonnc 
in  the  lagoons,  Swamps,  and  frerii  water  rivn 
in  the  coast  longitude. 

It  appears  that  both  in  England  and  Amtri 
ca,  large  trout  are  rarely,  if  ever  found  in  snsl 
streams— ihat,  in  two  ieontiguous  rivers,  boll 
of  which  empty  into  the  sea  without  atng^nj 
of  waters,  the  largte  river  will  produce  th< 
largest  trout  The  smaller  lakes  do  not  prodnei 
as  large  treut  as  the  larger  lakes,,  yet  in  tb 
smaller,  there  can  be  no  want  of  water  or  o 
food.  The  question,  whether  a  laige  ten  or  fii 
teen  pound  trout  can  be  produced  in  breedinj 
ponds  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  actus 
experiment,  having  given  the  only  case  we  cai 
find,  that  of  Mr.  Tonkin,  England; 
•  For  the  fish  known  as  the  Roekj  we  havebeei 
unable  to  find  any  generic  term  in  any  woric  01 
ichthyology.  He  is  certainly  not  of  the  genu 
Oobiu9  of  Linn€BU8,  a  rock  fish  of  which  ther 
are  many  species,  but  all  of  the  minnow  tribe 
Hie  g^b^y  is  the  only  ^one  we  ean  find  as  a  as 
tive  of  American  waters,  -iijiieh  are  to  be  takei 
on  the  coast  firom  New  York  to  Savannah,  ii 
length  from  three  to  four  inches.  The  fisi 
callied  the  rock  of  our  fresh  water  rivers,  is  hon 
six  to  thirty  inches  and  over — misnamed,  lik 
hundreds  of  otherfi^,  odled  by  difibrent  name 
in  contiguous  provinces  and  districts.  1% 
rock  is,  we  think,  a  species  of  bass,  and  ta  writ 
unscientifically,  a  connecting^  link  between  th 
bass  and  the  salmo  tribe.  A  voraoioias  gami 
fish,  not  equal  to  the  trout  in  flavor,  but  froi 
our  knowledge  of  him — so  for  as  size  is  ai 
object-^tbe  best  for  the  ^sh  pond.  Like  olihe 
runiiing  fish,  he  is  to  be  found  in  our  tiwm 
from  their  head  waters  to  the  ocean^  which  h 
probably  enters  at  iames,  bnt  whether  he  is  eve 
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fi)[e  the  trost,  aVreokitbykiaovttlMn  weoan 
nj.  We  lurre  seen  vonie  iwetitf  of  thMe  fish, 
frdm  frarleen  to  twenty  iaehefr  long,  taken  in 
m  hour  or  two  near  the  month  of  the  Ogeechee 
rirer,  Oa.,  attlfe  food  gnte»of  riee field oantis, 
life  hencd  of  (h^  behig  taken  in  the  Oeonee, 
tt  Athens,  Oa.,  Mid  in  ihe  SalndanVer,  8.  C, 
IB  sight  of  the  monntaiin.  He  is  alai^r^  fiercer, 
tad  stronger  fish  than  the  trout  of  the  saaie 
waters.  As  to  ya  feennditjr  and  spawning  time, 
we  are  nalortQaataly  as  igaonuit  as  of  his 
s^ocies* 

Tie  pereh  ia  so  eommon  a  variety,  that  it  is 
nsedisBS  to  say  ameh  about  hitt.  Theredbeiiy 
perdi  is  not  worth  water  rooai,  bat  we  nnder* 
itMid  there  is  a  Uad  called  the  aiWer  persh  in 
^m  aeighborbood  (Athens,)  that  it  a  fiae  fish. 
ThiB  perch  k  gregarioao  and  Toimoioas,  aad  wiU 
ittadc  his  own  and  other  species  with  the  eoar» 
sge  of  tte  boldtst  of  his  genni*  He  is  destmc- 
tire  to  spawn,  aad  should  hare  a  pond  to  hlm- 
aelt  Aperoiiof  threepoondsisalarge^ein 
England,  bot  they  harel^een  taken  as  hearry  as 
oght  aad  nine  ponods.  The  fecnn^ty  of  so 
imacl  a  speelea  is  remarkable,  the  roe  has  been 
ssrtaiated  to  eontain  over  twenty  nine  thousand 
era.  He  is  common  to  the  waters  of  both  hem* 
ispheres,  like  the  trout  and  eel,  and  like  these, 
there  are  probably  many  Tarieties.  In  the  time 
of  spawning,  they  seek  water  plants  and  grasses, 
to  the  leaves  of  which  tiie  ova  adheres  until 
hatched.  We  know  of  no  eatperimenta  in  this 
eonntry  in  the  artificial  hatching  of  the  ova. 

Of  ^  breitm,  sucker,  oat,  we  have  ne  inlbr- 
nation  worth  writings  There  it  in  the  Western 
ftfltea,  a  sndrar,  known  as  the  bsffiUo,  which  ia 
•sid  to  b«  a  yeiy  good  fish. 

For  the  eel,  we  confess  we  have  an  especial 
peachaat.  l^is  singular  marine  reptile,  if  we 
■ay  so  miscaU  him,  has  aa  yet  puzaled  the 
lataralist.  The  eel  is  swpposed  by  some  to  be 
sn  henniip&rodite,  if  there  is  in  the  world  such 
a  mooaleT.  At  all  events,  the  organs  of  pro- 
creation ha¥%  not  been  discovered,  and  the  eel 
a  as  little  eomprehended  in  days  of  electricity 
and  steam  as  it  was  by  ike  Roman  two  thousand 
years  ago.  It  is  known  that  Its  fhonndity  is 
marv^tooa,  whether  selfprodaeing  or  otherwise 
--also  that  ihe  eel  is  good,  two  important  points 
m  its  fiivor.  31ie  dhtwbacks  are,  that  there  is 
no  method  of  artlfieial  breeding  for  the  reason 
tasigned,  sad  that  being  amphibioos,  there  is  no 
cotaiaty  of  keeping  him  in  your  pond.  Ihe 
•el  has  been  a  favorite  with  gourmands  for  ages* 
Thsy  are  now  imported  iaU^  Bnglaadlfrom  the 
Coatineiit  by  tena,  although  tba  Bvitish  Islss 


abonnd  in  Aisgeaos.  Iielaad  iaeeishwated  Isr 
its  lake  conger.  Had  8t  Plutrick  mduded  the  act 
in  his  anathema  against  reptiles,  he  would  not 
hare  been  oaneniaed,  but  coming  froni  the  Coat 
tinent,  he  knaw  that  the  Gaol,  like  the  Romany : 
prtasd  the  eel  as  adish  fit  hr  a  king,  whieh,  (if 
we  have  not  forgotten  our  historical  lore),  mm 
Edward  of  Bagland  proved,  by  dying  £roni 
a  sorfeit  off  these  'Toyal  squimiers'»--«ndi  thi 
same  dash  too,  it  is  said,  silenced  in  death  tha- 
soli  melodies  of  the  nighdagale  of  Twicken*. 
hasa.  This  does  not  prove  the  eel  nnwhole- 
seme,  bntsavoty I  Bat  too  maah  of  anythiog^ 
and  hofse  or  man  may  die.  At  all  events,  k- 
you  riioald  be  so  fcntunate  as  to  feast  on  eehr 
dressed  after  the  receipt  of  Old  laaak  Waltoni 
yon  will  wit  be  surprised  that  the  Boman^and 
the  Gaaly^  an  Edward,  of-  England,  and  Popa 
the  poet,  surfisited  open  eehi.  As  the  eel  is  des- 
tructive to  the  fVy  of  other  fish,  be  riioald  be 
kept  in  a  separate  pond,  if  possible. 

The  eeonomidal  and  profitable  workhsg  offish- 
ponds  for  a  market  supply,  appeain  to  depend 
upon  the  following  arrangement  and  methods^ 
There  should  be  four  distinct  ponds,  three  of 
which  should  be  of  ^e  same  siie,  or  as  nearly, 
so  as  praotMsable,  each  to  contain  the  number  of 
fish  you  propose  to  fomish  for  8ale*-*if  possible, 
the  one  above  the  other,  that  is,  en  a  higher 
level,  so  that  the  water  mi|y  be  aerated  by  fiUling 
over  dams,  separating  thnm. '  The  fourd^  a 
smaller  pond  of  about  one  half  the  area  of  the 
larger,  which  is  the  nursery  pond  for  the  firy, 
aiiifioiaUy  hatehwL  The  first  yeas  put  up  m 
light  building  of  the  dimensions  required  to 
cover  the  hatching  troughs,  winch  have  a -certain 
peoportion  to  the  area  of  the  pond,  determined 
feoea  the  date  that  '^twelve  huadred  trout  have 
been hatehed  in  a hoise  trough."  FormoreezaaH 
information,  see  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
18B8.  Next,  build  the  dam,  or  cut  tiie  excav»-* 
tion  for  the  nursery  pondy  and  the  work  for  the 
fisst  year  is  completed^  When  the  fry  hatched 
are  an  inch  long,  or  more,  put  them  in  the  nur* 
seiy  pond,  and  feed  on  any  offal,  beat  intoi 
shreds,  small  enough  for  a  minnow  to  swallow. 
The  feeding  reqaires  care  aad  attention,  bat  lit« 
tie  labor. 

The  second  year  bnild  your  first  large  pond^ 
into  which  allow  the  young  fi^  to  pass  by  ref* 
mowing  the  fish  ckseok.  The  third  year  construct 
the  second  large  pond,  aad  complete  it  in  ttoso 
to  haive  the  nuxsery  pond  vacated  for  the  newlji 
hatehed>  fry.*  Vhen  ready,  remove  the  fish 
check,  and  allow  the  fish,  in  the  font  large  pioaA 
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(wkich  w«  will  ciU  NoJ  1,)  to  «ooie  into  pond 
Kob  2.  Then  ramore  the  fish  check  betweeti  the 
fix  pond  and  No.  1,  and  alloKr  the  fish  in  <he 
nnrseij  to  fall  into  No.  1,  putting  the  firy  last 
hatched  into  the  nursery.  The  fourth  year  build 
No.  8,  and  last  When  ike  fry  for  the  third 
^sar  are  hattched,  let  the  fish  in  No.  2,  iuto  No. 
8 ;  those  in  No;  1,  into  No.  3 ;  thfe  yOung  from 
the  nursery  into  No.  1,  and  the  last  hatching 
info  the  nursery.  Out  of  No,  8,  you  will  hare  fish 
in  the  fourth  year  for  maiketsapplyy  the  number 
pA^rtioned  to  the  Tolume  of  brook.  Your  pro* 
fits  now  b^n,  and  if  the  workrf  are  properly  oon- 
oanitmeted)  it  may  be  considered  permanent ; 
am  annual  income  with  less  cost  for  labor,  per 
annum,  than  any  other  oultivation  known,  and 
if  the  location  is  within  reach  of  a  market,  we 
bdiCTe  it  would  be  an  admirable  iuTestment. 

The  impregnated  spawn  you  can  get  in  any 
qnantity  needed,  (rom  Dr.  T.  SL  Slack,  Blooms* 
bury,  New  Jersey,  with  direotions  for  hatching. 
We  see  no  reason  why  a  Northern  yariety  may 
not  be  acclimated.  At  least  the  experiment 
should  be  made.  The  black  bass,  from  the 
lakes,  have  been  brou^it  to  the  Potomac  in  the 
water  tender  of  a  railway  engine,  And  are  taken 
in  some  number  at  the  very  point  of  the  river 
in  which  they  were  thrown  by  a  careful  conduc- 
Umt.  The  drum  and  the  shfeep-head  are  taken 
on  the  coast  firem  New  York  to  Florida,  at  the 
tame  ssosoitt  of  the  year.  Wh^  may  not  the 
blai^bass,  lake  trout,  and  other  fine  varieties 
beintrodueed. 

In  conclusion :  any  river  stocked  with  fish, 
wiH  be  resorted  to  by  the  grown  individual  to4e- 
posit  its  qMKwn,  and  probably  at  the  very  point 
where  the  fish  itself  was  produced*  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  our  rivers  have  been  depop- 
nlated  by  the  washing  of  jJowed.  lands  on  dieir 
banks,  producing  turbid  waters.  It  may  have 
some  effi»ct,  but,  the  real  cause  is  from  the  dams 
thrown  across  for  water  power,  creating  falls, 
ovier  whidi  running  fish  cannot  ascend.  If  a  law 
Oould  be  passed,  requiring  mill  owners  to  build 
fish  ways,  as  is  done  at  the  North,  our  rivers  would 
again  be  filled  with  shad,  rock,  and  trout,  and  if 
evesy  city  in  the  State  located  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  would  i^ropriate  a  cwtain  amount  to  the 
propagation  of  the  fry  the  waters  of  inland  Geor- 
gia would  again  teem  with  fish,  for  which  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  days  of  the  Cherokee. 

We  have  finished,  Mc  Editor,  and  wHl  be  ez- 
tnsm^  gr^ified  if  this  effort  in  behalf  of  fish 
ponds  should  lead  to  the  result  desircA  the  re- 
stocking (^  the  waters  of  Qedigia  wkb  theshad, 
Hw  trout,  and^  Iha  roek.. 


StAo%  Tit  Diip  Maniring* 
BT  w;  w.  TO&irIl^  ov  bakoock  go. 

Of  course  it  is  best  for  all  the  soil  to  be  rich, 
and  then  eve!^  one  of  the  numberless  rooVi  that 
a  plant  sends  forth^  can  find  aeurishment  in 
abundsoce*  The.  great  dejection  to  potting  ft 
quantity  of  manure  in  a  lumpr  consists  in  the 
fact  tlmt,  theut  the  roots  all  have  a  tendency 
toward  that  particular  spot|  only  a  given  numtkcr 
of  them  can  operate  there  to  advantage,  and  the 
rest  perish,  or,  «t  besti  find  nothing  to  bring 
home  to  the  parent  stalk,  except  what  could  just 
as  well  be  conveyed  by  a  leas  numberwi  Take 
any  vegetable  production— even  of  those  gener- 
ally called  tap-TooA  plants— torn  a  gently  flowing 
stream  of  water  upon  it,  sO  as  to  ^meh  aU  the 
dirt  away,  and  yeu  will  hk  astoniahod  at  the 
numerous  emissaries  it  has  sent  out  in  quest 
of  food* 

The  condition  most  favorable  to  vegetation  is, 
where  aU  these  minute  fibres  can  find,  in  what- 
ever direction  they  may  turn,  the  nourishment, 
which  is  essential  to  the  best  growth  of  the 
plant  I(  in  spreading  oat,  in  the  manner  most 
natural  to  them,  they  do  not  obtain  what  they 
seek,  then  they  fiul  to  perform  their  functiona 
to  the  best  advantage.  They  do  not  cany  back 
to  the  stalk  all  the  food  it  needs ;  they  become 
dwar&d,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  it  is  only 
those  which  bring  the  desired  sustenanoe  that 
are  really  useful  In  this  fhct,  consists  the  well- 
grounded  oljection,  that  some  people  have,  ta 
manuring  '4n  the  hilL*' 

Many  &rmers  are  entirely  opposed  to  putting 
fertilisers  deep  in  the  ground,  believing  aa  they 
do,  that  surface  manuring  is  the  best  It  resulta 
from  a  carelesi  habit  of  observing  and  thinking. 
Manure  applied  to  the  top  of  the  soil,  generaUyi 
in  the  course  of  cultivation,  becomes  diffuaed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  many  of  the  roots  tmm 
draw  nourishment  from  it,  whereas,  that  whioh 
is  placed  deep  in  the  ground,  is  hardly  ever 
reached  by  the  shallow  plowing  in  vogue  here* 
during  the  working  of  the  crops,  consequently, 
it  remains  undisturbed,  in  bulk,  with  the  results 
described  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Bui 
other  things  must  be  taken  iuto  oonsi4eratioA. 
One  of  the  essentkls  to  the  useful  action  of  ■»*- 
nure  is  moisture.  It  is  only  in  a  state  of  soln- 
tion  that  plant  fi^od  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
recipient  The  nutriment  for  the  vegetable  is 
carried  through  innumerable  minute  porea-^ 
through  channels  so  contracted  that  only  a  fluid 
can  find  its  way  along  them.  Of  what  ava&l^ 
then,  is  the  richest  manure  ever  applied,  so  lo«g 
as  ii  remains  in  a  perfectly  dry  state?  How  omn 
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k  reach  ito  dettination  throagfa  eanak  that  hwre 
noTer  been  known  to  pMS  anj  thing  bnt  liqnidt  ? 
Here,  then,  it  the  argament  in  favor  of  put- 
ting manure  deep  in  the  gronnd.  Hie  surface 
of  the  soil  first  becomes  drj.  The  top  of  oar 
knd  earliesi  fseb  the  effect  of  drought  The 
lower  down  the  manure,  the  longer  it  remains 
mrnst,  the  longer  it  oontinnes  to  give  off  por- 
tions in  a  Kqnid  state,  the  longer  it  is  able  to 
send  nourishment  to  the  plant  aboTe  gronnd, 
Arongh  the  pores  of  the  roots  that  delve  down 
to  seek  it  This  is  the  beet  reason  with  wluch 
I  am  acquainted,  whj  we  should  put  the  manure 
where  we  have  onlj  a  limited  quantitj,  a  good 
way  below  the  surfiuse.  The  Cotton  country, 
for  which  I  am  now  writing,  is  a  land  subject  to 
the  most  unexpected  and  long-eontinued  dry 
weather.  Daring  such  seasons,  what  good  can 
we  expect  ^m  manure,  lying  so  near  the  sur- 
fiice  that  it  becomes  ''as  dry  as  a  powder 
house ?" 


KiUet. 

ComparatiTely  few  fkrmers  in  the  cotton 
States  have  ^er  euhiyated  millet,  or  indeed, 
say  merely  forage  crop.  The  necessities  of  the 
present  year  and  the  bitter  experience  of  a  too 
great  reliance  on  a  cotton  crop,  have,  we  trust, 
&ected  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  in- 
duced them  to  tiy  to  raise  their  own  forage. 

Of  all  the  grasses,  millet  is  the  most  prolific. 
It  will  grow  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and  climates 
and  may  be  sown  at  any  time  firom  April  to  July. 
To  secure  a  large  yield,  however,  the  soil  must 
be  rich  and  well  prepared.  We  copy  from  the 
Southern  Cultivator  for  1866,  the  following  valu- 
able instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop : 

Plow  the  ||round  deeply  and  thoroughly. 
Harrow  it  until  it  is  well  pulverized  and  level. 
In  lat  86  deg.  the  best  time  to  sow  is  from  the 
15th  to  the  last  of  April,  and  from  the  20th  of 
Jane  to  the  10th  of  Julv.  North  or  South  of 
this  latitude  variations  should  be  made  to  suit 
the  climate.  The  grasd  requires  70  to  90  days 
to  mature,  and  the  object  is  to  escape  frost,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  sow  when  we  ordinarily  ex- 
pect sufficient  showers  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  of  its  growth,  to  give  it  a  vigorous  start 
Th^e  seldom  is  a  Bsilure  in  this  crop,  provided 
the  season  is  such  to  make  it  grow  rapidly  until 
it  is  &ve  or  six  inches  high.  Sow  tnree  pecks 
to  the  acre,  and  dra|[  abrush  over  it  It  should 
be  mown  about  the  time  the  heads  begin  to  show 
generally  over  the  lot  It  should  oe  spread 
and  partly  cured  in  the  sun.  It  may  then  be 
put  in  cocks  five  or  six  feet  high.  It  will  then 
loon  become  perfectly  cured  and  ready  for 
staeking  and  hauling  to  the  bam.  Where  the 
soil  is  good  and  the  season  is  fitvorable  Millet 
\  more  hay  than  any  other  grassy  but  it  is 


coarse  and  not  considered  quke  as  nutritious  as 
Timothy  or  Herds  ffrass.  The  cotton  planters 
who  have  sandy  sou,  black  prairie  or  alluvial 
bottoms,  known  as  ' 'buckshot  lands'*  would 
perhaps  more  safely  rely  on  Millet  for  hay  than 
any  other  grass. 


MAHUBE-HO.  Y. 

The  whole  subject  of  collecting,  manufactur* 
ing  and  concentrating  manure  has  .been  urged 
with,  at  least,  earnestness  upon  the  attention  of 
fiikrmers  in  the  four  preceding  articles.  As  stated 
in  the  last,  a  fiurmer  ought  not  to  depend  entire* 
ly  upon  manure,  either  collected,  manufactured, 
or  purchased,  for  the  improvement  of  his  faroL 
At  best,  they  are  all  auxiliary  to  the  fundamental 
business  of  ameliorating  the  soil  by  the  taming 
in  vegetable  matter.  The  great  need  of  tho 
older  part  of  the  Southern  country  is  vegetable 
mould  or  humus.  This  cannot  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  by  hauling  leaves  or  straw  on 
the  land,  even  if  these  articles  were  abundant 
and  accessible.  The  supply  must  be  raised  on 
the  ground  where  needed.  A  good  Providenoe 
has  so  constituted  the  air  which  we  breathe  that 
it  will  not  permit  man  to  utterly  destroy  the  land 
which  he'  has  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  so 
badly.  The  fertilising  gases  which  the  improvi- 
dence and  carelessness  of  man  allow  to  esci^, 
the  air  picks  up  and  deals  out  to  the  land  again, 
in  the  form  of  falling  leaves,  roots  and  stems  of 
plants,  besides  the  direct  supply  of  ammonia 
dissolved  by  rain  water  and  taken  directly  to 
the  roots  of  growing  crops.  Wise  men  will  take 
advantage  of  the  beneficent  prorision  and  res- 
tore as  much  of  the  wasted  fertility  in  nature's 
way  as  possible.  To  do  this  the  most  effectually 
he  must  select  such  plants  as  will  supply  the 
greatest  amount  of  enriching  vegetable  mould, 
while  returning  remunerating  crops. 

For  our  Southem  climate,  the  writer  knows 
no  two  which  so  well  supply  this  great  need  as 
rye  and  peas.  The  plan  is  this :  Let  every  far- 
mer make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  not  over  crop 
himself.  This  has  been  the  bane  of  Southem 
agrioulture.  Let  him  plant  just  so  much  com, 
cotton,  and  potatoes,  as  he  can  cultivate  in  the 
very  best  style,  and  have  at  least  one  week  in 
the  month  to  devote  to  the  canying  out  of  the 
plan  proposed. 

Suppose  then,  with  his  mind  thus  fully  made 
up  to  work  the  plan,  and  that  his  force  is  suffi- 
cient to  cultivate  one  hundred  acres  in  hoed 
crops.  Let  him  sow  one  hundred  more  in  small 
grain,  mostly  rye.  The  most  of  this  should  be 
sowed  early  in  the  &11 ;  even  if  the  rye  is  sowed 
in  the  cotton  fidds  before  the  picking  has  been 
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flnishect.  Ae  soon  as  the  rye  is  ripe  enougb  let 
it  be  cut,  leaving  as  mnch  stabble  as  possible, 
and  sow  immediately  in  speckled  peas,  (wbip- 
penrill). 

These  peas  will  mature  a  fair  crop  after  small 
grain  in  an  average  year.  As  soon  as  the  first 
peas  are  ripe  turn  in  the  fisittening  hogs.  They 
will  pick  off  peas  withoiit  injury  to  the  vines. 
Should  the  namber  of  hogs  be  so  large  as  to 
•at  all  the  peas  faster  than  th^  ripen,  turn  them 
out,  and  in  a  week  there  will  be  enough  matured 
to  warrant  turning  in  i^in.  Hogs  are  Uie  only 
kind  of  stock  which  should  be  allowed  to  ran  on 
the  fields. 

As  soon  as  the  peas  are  all  eaten  off  and  the 
vines  cease  to  gW)w,  turn  them  under.  If  lime 
and  ashes  are  accessible  at  a  reasonable  price 
it  would  add  very  much  to  the  value  of  the 
manuring  to  sow  upon  the  vines  about  five  bush- 
els per  acre.  It  maybe  thought  that  where 
cotton  is  made  this  work  cannot  be  done  just 
when  needed.  Bat  under  die  present  system  of 
labor,  very  few  women  and  children  work  in 
(he  field.  These  can  be  generally  hired  to  pick 
dotton  at  fi^om  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
hundred.  Where  this  can  be  done  the  men  had 
better  be  kept  at  plowing  necessary  to  properly 
carrying  out  the  plan  essential  to  the  certain 
improvement  of  the  soiL 

In  ^is  way,  mules  and  horses  can  be  kept 
Miployod,  and  thus  better  pay  for  the  expense 
•f  feeding  them,  while  the  land  will  be  pat  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  spring  plowing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  land  by  this 
method,  will  have  received  two  coats  of  vegetable 
mould.  One  of  rye,  wheat,  or  oats  st-ubble, 
and  one  of  pea  vines.  Both  are  known  to  be 
valuable  additions  to  land.  The  rye,  wheat, 
and  oats,  will  amply  pay  for  the  plowing,  sow- 
ing^ and  reining,  necessary  to  make  the  crop. 
Hie  peas  fed  off  by  hogs,  will  amply  pay  for  the 
seed  and  plowing,  and  the  droppings  of  the 
hogs  scattered  evenly  over  the  land  will  be  no 
inconstderable  advantage.  This  hundred  acres 
will  be  in  the  best  condition  fer  the  application 
of  all  the  manure,  either  manufactured  or 
bought,  which  it  may  desirable  to  apply  to  the 
hoed  crops.  The  httndred  acres  from  which 
cultivated  crops  have  been  taken  will  be  sowed 
in  small  grain,  and  the  same  course  pursued  ; 
thus  rotating  between  small  grain  and  hoed 
erops,  year  by  year.  One  hundred  acres  are 
here  spoken  of  simply  to  make  the  plan  easily 
anderstood.  Any  fermer  cultivating  any  num- 
ber of  acres  can  carry  out  the  system. 

A  litUe  refleotloQ  will  saUsfy  any  one  that  this 


pIanyai^V«i%  executed,  will  fill  the  barns  witl 
small  grain  and  abundaiit  long  forage  foor  an  in 
creased  number  of  stock,  which  will  greatl; 
increase  the  amount  of  exoelient  manure,  a 
well  as  supply  milk  and  butter  in  great  piofa 
sion.  Crt^  of  all  kinds  will  certainly  inereas 
under  this  system,  and  the  fermer  will  groi 
steadily  and  surely  nek,  or  at  least,  more  ani 
more  comfortable. 

Many  speak  of  clover  as  the  crop  fer  improi 
ing  land.  The  writer  has  no  experience  whid 
will  enable  him  to  speak  advisedly  on  this  sab 
ject.  All  his  attempts  to  raise  clover  as  a  fiel< 
crop  have  been  partial  feilures*  Our  aativ 
grass  and  weeds  choke  out  the  clover,  unlea 
the  land  is  ezoeedrngly  rich  and  prepared  wit 
very  great  care. 

All  stalks,  limbs  and  bmrs  of  cotton  shoal< 
be  ktid  in  large  deep  farrows,  and  thoroo^; 
covered.  Mach  vegetable  matter  can  be  aceii 
mubted  in  this  way,  while  they  are  effectoaU 
put  out  of  the  way,  instead  of  being  burned,  a 
some  improperly  do.  N'Ahing  should  be  bume 
which  would  make  the  soil  nkellow  and  friabh 
thus  fitting  it  to  better  absorb  and  retMn  mou 
ture,  besides  improving  it  by  the  addiUon  < 
whatever  fertilizing  elements  there  may  be  in  tli 
substances  buried.  Experiments  of  this  soi 
have  met  with  wiy  gratifying  results.  In  1861 
the  writer  planted  four  acres  of  thin  land  i 
upper  Georgia,  after  having  bedded  on  all  tli 
cotton  stalks  of  the  crop  of  1867,  together  wit 
the  com  stalks  off  six  acres  adjoining.  Th 
bedding  was  done  immediately  aftor  the  cro 
of  cotton  had  been  picked.  He  gathered  fro) 
this  land  1800  pounds  of  seed  cotton  (whic 
ginned  out  400  pounds  of  lint)  to  the  acre.  Son 
little  bam  yard  manure  was  applied  only  to  tl 
galled  plaoeM.  Similar  experiments  made  I 
himself,  and  by  his  father,  fifty  years  ago,  hai 
all  met  with  more  or  less  success,  as  the  wot 
has  been  properly  or  improperly  done,  in  tl 
right  time.  This  term  '^right  time*'  is  a  vei 
important  one  in  ferming.  it  saves  immeni 
deal  of  labor,  and  makes  immense  deal  of  diffe 
ence  in  production.  B. 


Corks. — Victims  of  tight  shoes  ma^  derr 
comfort  from  Jessie  Piesse :  '^The  pain  oce 
stoned  by  corns  may  be  greatly  alleviated  1^  ti 
following  preparation :  Into  a  one  ounce  phi 
ask  a  druggist  to  put  two  drachms  of  mnriat 
acid  and  six  drachms  of  rose  water.  With  tli 
mixture  wet  the  corns  night  and  morning  f 
three  days.  Soak  the  feet  every  evening 
warm  water  without  soap.  Put  one  third 
the  acid  into  the  water,  and,  with  a  little  pic 
ing,  the  com  will  be  dissolved." 
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F«rm  Qatag. 
We  copy  from  an  old  number  of  the  South 
CaroUw  AgrieuUurist  the  following  excellent 
aiticle  on  the  constniction  of  farm  gates^  which 
we  hope  will  indace  manj  who  now  nse  'Mraw- 
bwB*'  or,  worse  still,  pull  down  a  panel  of  worm 
fence  to  get  into  tlieir  fields,  may  be  induced  to 
adopt  this  durable,  inexpensive,  and  in  the  long 
ran,  profitable  improvement. 

The  above  is  a  cut  of  what  is  generally  known 
18  Wsrd's  Farm  Gate,  which,  after  forty  years' 
experience,  and  close  observation,  I  believe  su- 
perior to  any  I  have  seen.  When  their  cost  is 
contrasted  with  most  fixtures  of  this  kind,  and 
their  dorability  ia  considered,  they  will  also  be 
^oond  the  cheapest  in  use.  They  will  last  thirty 
years,  and  I  have  had  several  in  use  over  twenty 
jears. 

After  forty  years'  experience,  and  close  ob- 
servation, both  in  Europe  and  America,  I  believe 
them  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  for  the 
same  cost.  They  will  hold  their  own  well,  and 
last  thirtv  years.  I  have  some  now  over  twenty 
years  old,  which  look  quite  fresh  and  new. 

The  lumber  should  consist  of  a  back  piece  8 
Dy  6,  and  6  feet  8  in.  lone ;  head-piece  8  by  8, 
and  5  feet  8  inches  long ;  bars  10  feet  long,  and, 
when  dressed,  4  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick, 
'[ o[pine ;  if  of  oak,  they  may  be  sawed  that 
uuckness.  The  bars  should  be  morticed  exactly 
jqoare,  and  entirely  through  both  back  and 
jead-piece,  and  not  shouldered.  The  distance 
between  the  bars  will  be  entirely  safe  against  all 
Jtock,  as  follows : — Commencing  at  tne  lower 
w  between  first  and  second,  8  inches  j  second 
»d  third,  8)  inches  ;  third  and  fourth,  4  inches ; 
fWrth  and  fifth,  5  inches,  fifth  and  sixth,  7 
Jochcs  J  sixth  and  seventh,  or  top  bar,  10  inches. 

The  cross  braces,  and  the  two  upright  slats  or 
Puing,  are  all  nailed  to  the  bars,  with  the  beet 


of  wrought  nails,  with  large  heads,  and  th^ 
should  be  at  least  8  inches  long,  and  wA 
clenched  to  the  two  palings,  which  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gate  from  the  cross  braces. 
Tnese  braces  are  of  great  importance ;  the  long 
one  is  dove-tailed  on  the  side,  and  near  the 
top  of  the  back-piece,  passing  to  the  lower  bar 
and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  head-piece :  the 
short  brace  merely  buts  against  the  long  brace 
on  the  fifth  bar  from  the  bottom,  and  against 
the  back-piece  on  the  bottom  bar.  All  timber 
for  gates  should  be' strictly  prime  and  thorough- 
ly seasoned.  Good  draw- bars  are  better  than  a 
bad  gate,  or  even  one  badly  hung. 

The  hanging  of  a  gate,  which  requires  far 
more  skill  than  making  it,  is  rarely  well  done, 
even  by  good  workmen,  if  timber  is  easily  ob- 
tained, get  the  posts  10  by  12  :  if  scarce,  8  by 
10  will  do,  and  10  feet  6  inches  long,  and  always 

Sut  them  in  the  ground  four  feet  deep.  If  you 
esire  to  dig  your  post-holes  with  the  least  pos* 
sible  labor,  commence  them  two  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  long,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  room  for 
tJie  mattock,  rammers,  etc.  Put  in  first,  the 
post  to  which  the  gate  is  to  hanff,  ram  well  when 
filling  in  from  bottom  to  top,  taking  care  to  post 
it  nearly  plumb  ;  let  it  lean  sliehtly,  say  an  inch 
or  two,  the  way  the  gate  is  to  shut,  which  is  im- 
perceptible to  the  eye,  and  settles  back  a  little 
by  the  weight  of  the  gate  ,*  but,  should  it  remain 
sojit  is  not  objectionable. 

The  hinges  should  be  strong  and  heavy,  full 
three  feet  long,  well  nailed  on  to  the  top  bar  and 
second  bar  from  the  bottom  ;  a  half  inch  bolt, 
square,  close  to  the  head,  should  pass  through  a 
square  hole  in  the  hinge,  and  through  the  back 
piece,  as  a  nail  is  apt  to  give  way  at  that  point. 
A  strip,  ab6ut  three  inches  wide,  should  be 
nailed  on  the  top  and  lower  bar,  where  the 
hinges  are  nailed,  thick  enough  to  make  an  even 
surnuce  for  the  hinges  to  rest  on  from  the  back 
piece.  The  lower  hinge  should  project  about 
two  inches  further  ftom  the  back  piece  than  the 
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upper^  and  be  carved  oatwards,  so  as  to  give 
the  Kate  lall.  Tbe  lower  hook  mast  corre8{>ond 
as  shown  in  the  pUtey  and  mast  not  be  driven 
np  as  close  bv  two  incbesi  as  the  a(4>er.  The 
hooks  shoold  have  strong  square  shanks,  made 
to  follow  an  inch  auger,  and  the  same  thickness 
from  end  to  end,  not  tapered  like  a  wedge,  as 
all  store-hooks  are.  When  boriog  for  the 'hooks, 
slightly  incline  the  point  of  the  aager  towards 
the  centre  of  the  poii,  and  bore  entirely  throofh 
the  post — for  then,  should  a  hook  break,  or  be 
driven  too  ihr,  it  can  be  drove  out  or  back  with 
a  bolt  a  sise  smaller  than  the  hole. 

Be  careful  that  the  gate,  when  hung,  has 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  its  back 
and  the  post.  A  eate  that  binds  at  this  point 
soon  breaks  itselt,  or  its  hinges,  never  shuts 
well,  and  itfa  dangeroas  trap  for  children's 
fingers.    The  gate  being  hung,  put  up  the  head- 

Sost,  and  set  it  with  great  precision  before  any 
irt  is  thrown  in.  It  should  be  euttered  8  by  8 
for  Uie  head  to  fall  in,  which  renders  it  better  in 
all  respects,  and  is  sater  against  stock.  Like  the 
back,  it  should  have  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
play  at  the  end,  so  it  will  not  bind  when  shut. 
^  I  use  a  wooden  latch,  passing  through  a  mor- 
tice in  the  head-piece,  between  fourth  and  fifth 
bars,  and  nailed  to  one  of  the  palings,  extend- 
ing half  its  len^  back  behindf  the  piling.  It 
is  very  convenient  for  opening ;  by  its  weight 
decreases  tbc  friction  on  the  catch?  and,  of 
course,  shuts  easier.  The  catch  and  latch  are 
very  important,  should  be  carefully  made  and 
put  on,  should  work  with  as  little  friction  as  pos- 
sible, eq  as  to  shut  with  certainty.  No  gate  is 
perfect  which  will  stand  at  any  open  point  you 
may  place  it,  even  should  the  latch  be  touching 
the  catch.  The  incline  or  slope  of  the  catch 
should  be  of  very  gentle  ascent,  and  the  latch 
not  too  heavv.  In  getting  the  posts,  orepare 
them  to  stand  with  their  natural  top  end  in  the 
ground  ,*  leave  no  shoulder  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  catches  water,  and  causes  them  to 
decay  the  sooner — nor  make  any  mortice  for 
cross-pieces  at  that  point.  They  will  rot  there 
soon  enough  without  assistance ;  but  put  on  a 
good  thick  coat  of  boiling  tar,  about  two  feet 
long,  say  a  foot  in,  and  the  same  above  the  earth. 
Hang  your  ffate  about  six  inches  above  the 
level  ground,  then  dig  all  up  loose  between  the 
posts,  and  add  two  cart  loaas  of  earth  that  will 
set  hard,  and  raise  the  ground  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  bottom  bar.  The  gate  will  always 
iwss  over  chunks  or  rocks  clearer,  and  the  litUe 
rise  will  prevent  water  from  standing  between 
the  posts,  which  is  very  desirable. 

As  I  have  been  minute,  have  had  great  ex- 
perience and  good  practical  success,  I  ask  no 
one  to  shut  my  plantation  gates  after  him,  and 
I  only  ask  not  to  prop  them  open.  In  fact  after 
a  trip  of  sixteen  thousand  miles  in  Europe  and 
America,  I  saw  no  plantation  or  farm  with  a 
full  set  of  gates  entirely,  as  convenient  and  safe 
as  my  own.  I  saw  a^number  decidedly  more 
ornamental ;  but  an  ornamental  *  field-gate  I 
would  not  have  as  a  gift — they  are  generally  a 
nuisance  anywhere.  l?aint  with  two  coats  of 
white  lead  before  hangins,  and  one  every  Uiree 
years  afterwards,  is  jB;ood  economy,  and  neces- 
sary to  their  durability.    It  is  best  to  get  lum- 


ber enough  at  once  for  forty  or  fifty  ntes.  Pu 
it  on  the  negro-house  lofts,  and  it  inll  soon  U 
well  seasoned ;  if  more  than  you  %re  likely  tc 
want,  careless  neighbors  will  gladly  pay  yoi 
doable  price  for  it. 

The  toUowing  is  a  bill  of  lumber  for  twelv< 
gates : 

Sixty  ban  4^  inch  wide,  H  inch  thick,  a^d  2( 
feet  long ;  six  scantling  8  by  6  inches,  anid  1' 
feet  6  inches  long,  for  back  :  6  scantling  8  by  I 
inches,  and  10  feet  6  inches  long,  for  heads.  I 
the  lumber  should  be  oak,  the  bars  may  fx 
Bawed  one  inch  thick. 


Forth4S<nUh§mIkirman^  Home, 

Unto  the  Eren. 
ToUers  till  the  even  tide  I 
By  all  waters  sowing  wide ! 
Faint  not  for  the  summer's  heat ; 
Halt  not  for  the  weary  feet; 
Forth!  were  labor's  guerdon  less 
Than  a  crown  of  Righteoutness. 

Wist  we  of  the  seed  we  sow 

How  the  trader  blade  shall  grow  ?       ^ 

How  the  tiny  germ  may  hold 

The  harvest  of  a  hundred  fold  f 

Bud  and  blossom,  how  t^ey  swell. 

Momently  a  Miracle  f 

By  our  paths  of  pain  and  care 
BtUl  the  lily  blossoms  fair, 
And  the  sparrow  flnd^  her  nest 
In  the  Temple's  sacred  rest; 
Witnessing  with  Him  who  saith 
Be  ye  faithful  unto  death. 

He  who  fixed  the  planet's  place, 
Clothes  the  lily  with  its  grace ; 
He  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall 
Hath  his  mercy  for  as  all, 
And  his  loving  pity  sees 
That  our  life  la  more  than  these. 

Wherefore  by  the  water's  side, 
Toil  we  till  the  eventide : 
Trnsting,  while  a  flower  may  share 
The  bounty  of  his  love  and  cara; 
Toiling,  were  our  gaerdon  less 
Than  a  crown  of  Righteousness. 

F.  O.  T. 


Catjforkia  Everorebn  Oats.— This  cerei 
is  being  introduced  in  the  Southern  States,  an 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  Soutl 
em  products.  The  Aberdeen  Uxaminer,  a  pe 
per  published  at  Aberdeen,  Mississippi,  in  speak 
mg  of  these  California  Oats  which  are  no^ 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  says  the 
grow  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  ar 
sreen  all  the  year  round,  and.  in  addition  t 
tnese  qualities,  possesses  the  peculiarity  c 
always  having  a  crop  coming  on  ;  that  is  whe 
the  nrst  is  three  feet  high,  there  is  a  secon 
growth  two  feet  in  heieht,  and  a  third  about  on 
toot  above  the  ground. 

[Before  we  accept  as  indisputable,  all  of  tb 
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ibote  statemento,  in  Ike  freqaentlj  emptoytftd 
language  of  ''a  recent  exchange,'^  we  trish  some 
of  our  sobAcriberrt  *' would  gire  um  furtlier  in- 
fonnatioo"  in  regard  to  tbeie  marrelloos  oats.] 

JV^  nmtU^9  {Ltmdm)  JfiyofifM. 

FALOOIEBT. 

(commjED  reoM  vat  Kimnnn.) 
I  do  not  tUnk  I  tfrer  aaw  a  nM>re  bcantiful 
girl  thaa  Era,  or  one  thai  impraaied  me  whh  a 
BtroDeer  sense  of  life  and  power.  Ska  waa  a 
giri  irhOi  witkont  being  large  or  stoat,  dwarfed 
and  impoTerished  every  one  who  came  near  her. 
She  had  imprOTfd  since  we  kst  saw  her.  That 
wasoneof  nerpeooliaritieaf  she  always  seamed 
to  have  improved  dnrins  an  absence.  Baautiini 
ai  she  was  to  think  of,  she  waa  always  more 
beaatifnl  in  the  reality  than  in  memory ;  and 
vhateverher  dresa,  it  was  just  that  which  most 
became  her.  She  was  lorely  in  eolors ;  in  her 
heavy  moaming  she  was  sabume.  And  yet,  as 
vith  Lewis  FUconer.  there  was  something  abont 
her  that  ^>oiled  all  ner  beanty^-eomething  that 
one  coQhi  not  love,  and  that  one  oonld  not  help 
fearing.  She  had  been  in  Italy  for  the  last  two 
months,  aad  she  seemed  to  hnve  brongkt  back 
some  of  the  Italian  son  on  herpeaoh^  cheeks  j 
and  as  she  stood  there,  contrasting  with  Ldnda| 
■0  ftiraod  colorlees,  sne  made  her  look  faded 
and  insipid.  There  is  some  kind  of  beanty  that 
I  leemt  to  poison  every  other ;  and  Bva^s  was  of 
I     this  kind. 

At  the  soond  of  the  creaking  door,  Lewis 
looked  aronnd  rather  an|^ly.  When  he  saw 
▼ho  it  was,  he  dropped  Linda's  hand  qnite  snd*^ 
deiily ;  no,  he  did  not  drop  it— he  flnng  it  away, 
tnd  a  savaffe  half-groan,  half  cnrse,  burst  from 
his  lips.  We  were  all  scared,  of  coarse ;  bat 
Eva,  as  if  it  waa  oaite  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  i^ded  in  naoefyiy  and  took  her 
piaee  by  the  side  of  the  bride  $  and  as  she  ^ood 
the  son  came  oot  for  jast  one  of  those  brief 
md  almost  fif«rce  flashes  one  sometimes  sees  in 
a  winter's  day,  and  threw  Ae  colors  of  the 
painted  window  right  over  the  wedding  groap. 
A  line  of  pnrple  red  caaght  Linda's  floating 
hair  and  crossed  her  breast ;  it  tonched  her 
husband's  hand  as  he  stood  with  his  right  hand 
clasping  the  apper  part  of  his  left  arm :  and 
then  it  spread  cat  intto  a  broad  stain  at  his  reet— 
t  very  pocd  of  blood- red  color  lying  on  the  stone 
pavement. 

I  cannot  tell  what  sick  madness  siesed  me, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  the  same  heavy 
footsteps  that  I  had  heard  last  night — slow  and 
Btaffiennff,  aa  if  nnder  a  weight — and  the  same 
pinml  sig^  accompanying  it,  with  the  drip,  drip* 
u  of  water  iUling  on  the  stones.  I  started  and 
itared  abont  me,  bat  there  was  nothing ;  only 
the  dark  and  dreary  receeses  of  the  chapel,  the 
colored  shadowa  of  the  window,  and  by  the 
thar  the  amall  bridal  group,  with  theporple  pool 
made  by  the  robe  of  some  martyred  saint  dyeing 
the  stones  at  Lewis  Falconer's  feet ;  only  the 

StlUd,  white- robed  bride,  and  the  lovely  face  of 
va  Fairlie  in  her  heavy  moaming,  looking 
fixedly  at  her  consin. 
Then  the  clonds  ga^ered  thick  and  heavy 


again,  and  the  bride  and  bridegreom  knaHf^ 
i£e  last  prayer.  When  it  was  ended,  linda, 
whose  face  had  been  hidden  in  her  handi  as  she 
crouched  rather  than  knelt  against  the  altar,  wan 
found  to  have  fhtinted. 

^•Lei  Maria  attend  her,"  said  Lewis,  coldly. 
**€onie)  Bva"-— and  he  offered  his  arm  to  his 
courin— ^^eome  into  the  dining* room  and  tell 
me  why  irou  are  in-  moumine,  and  how  you  came 
here  to-day— to-day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  and 
at  such  a  moment,"  he  added  bitterly. 

I  could  not  help  hearing  all  this  as  I  followed 
theni  slowly  out  of  the  chapel.  If  amma  would 
not  let  me  stay  with  Linda  as  I  had  wished,  so 
that  I  was  obHied  to  fblk>w  them^  and  I  could 
not  help  hearing  them.  They  did  not  seem, 
either,  tb  care  to  talk  so  that  no  one  should  hear 
them ;  they  did  not  seem  to  care  for  anything, 
indeed  or  to  remember  anything  but  each  other. 

*'I  came,  because  poor  mamma  is  dead, '^  said 
Eva,  **and  because  she  left  me  to  your  care, 
cousin  Lewia" 

"Left  you  to  my  care,  Eva?  Are  you  my 
own  dear  charge  now?*'  asked  Lewi8|  and  I 
did  not  think  he  could  have  spoked  with  such 
tenderness. 

'"Yes,"  said  Eva;  ''and  I  am  so  rlad  that  I 
am,  cousin  Lewis,  for  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  for  behaving  so  badly  to  you  in  the 
autumn,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  let  us  be 
friends  ajain— I  was  going  to  say,  to  let  us  be 
as  mneh  friends  as  we  were,  but  that  is  now  im- 
possible." She  sighed  as  she  spoke^  and  yet 
ner  eyes  looked  more  hard  than  loving  j  and 
though  her  speech  was  apparently  simple 
enough,  and  spoken  in  a  pretty,  coaxing  accent, 
I  fblt  that  it  was  meant  to  torture,  not  to  soothe 
— ^hat  it  was  the  mere  tantaliaing  of  a  coquette-- 
not  the  honesty  of  a  lover. 

**ETa  1"  groaned  Lewis,  *'why  have  you  come 
to  torture  me  7  It  is  too  late  I  My  God !  it  is 
too  Late  t  and  you  have  come  to  wring  me  with 
agony." 

"What  is  too  late,  dear  Lewis?"  she  ans- 
wered. ''It  is  never  too  late  to  do  well.  Quar- 
reling and  dislike  are  such  unchristian  states  to 
be  in,  and  I  want  to  be  at  peace  with  you  both ; 
with  you  because  you  are  my  dear^  dear  cousin, 
and  with  your  wife" — she  emphasized  the  word 
so  that  I  saw  Lewis  blench  as  if  she  had  struck 
him — "because  she  is  your  wife.  We  were  not 
very  good  friends,  I  think,  in  old  times,  and  I 
remember  I  used  to  think  her  heavy  and  im- 
passive; but  as  your  wife,  dear  Lewis-^that 
makes  all  the  difierence,  does  it  not?  You  must 
have  found  out  something  good  in  her— some- 
thing very  good— to  have  made  you  foiijet  poor 
litUe  me  sof>oon." 

The  look  of  hatred  and  fbrocious  despair  that 
came  over  Lewis  Falconer's  face  made  me 
shiver. 

"My  wifet—found  such  ffood  in  her  as  to 
make  me  forcet  voul  Eva,!  think  no  tigress 
was  ever  crueier  than  you  I"  he  aroaned. 

"Cruel,  dear  Lewis!  Why?  Why  should  I 
not  call  Linda  your  wife  ?  Have  I  not  just  seen 
you  married,  wiUi  the  opal  necklace,  too," — 
and  she  laughed— '* the  very  opal  necklace  you 
promised  me?  Are  you  afraid  of  words  and  not 
of  things,  Lewis  ?"  she  added,  suddenly,  taking 
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•  quite diilfvent  iMmnev.    ^'Do  you  dare  don 

Sing  and  then  skrink  fVom  gpealdnf  of  U? 
ow^  you  see,  I  am  not  aflhamed  of  putting 
worda  to  my  deedi.  For ,  in«tanC0|  I  ana  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  caiae  here  aom  for 
vjy  Busd^edB)  and  anxious  to  put  thinea  pack 
to  their  old  place  \  to  ask  ^oa  to  let  taem  go 
back ;  and  1  find  you  oiamed  I  I  ^me  want- 
ing to  marry  you,  and  you4»re  ttnother  woman's 
husband*  That  is  terrihle  you  know,  if  yon  were 
to  put  it  in  plain  lartguafe  \  but  you.  won't.  You 
'Would  be  afraid  of  lajbeling  your  actions  as 
^plainly  aa  I  d4re  do  ;  bnt  that  is  just  the  ditfet*- 
«nce  between  ut,  ana  it  always  was  just  the  dif- 
f^ence  between  as.  You  do  Imd  dare  not  label; 
and  I  do  and  label.  Now  von  must  go  sfbd  look 
after  your  wife.  I  hare  told  you  all  I  wanted 
jou  to  know ;  but)  as  you  are  marriedt  you  must 
ka^e  me  and  go  and  attend  to  Iinda»" 
.  Just  then  tnamma  called  me  and  I  heard  no 
more. 

When  the  time  for  parting  with  poor  linda 
oame,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  went  through  such 
pain.  What  papa  and  mamma  f<^  I  do  not 
know  'j  but  I  felt  that  I  wa«  leaving  Linda  to  her 
death.  Linda,  herself,  too,  looked  so  sca^, 
so  pale  and  terrified,  so  unlike  hetr  usual  placid, 
indolent  self,  Uiat  it  made  one's  heart  ache  to 
see  hen  She  cluns  to  us  with  a  passionate  aban 
donment  that  made  me  cry,  and  mamma  and  I 
saw  even  papa's  lips  quiver.  Lewis  and  Eva 
stood  looting  on — ^o  handsome  and  yet  so  hate- 
ful as  they  both  were  1  How  cruel  they  looked — 
like  two  beautiful  devils  1  The  last  we  saw  of 
them  all  was  the  pale,  weeping  bride  standing 
apart  in  the  bay  window,  watohing  us  as  we 
drove  away,  while  the  two  cousins  were  in  a 
farther'  window,  arm-in-arm,  talking  together 
and  laughing. 

'^I  am  so  sorry  we  evei*  countenanced '  that 
marriage,"  said  papa,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  in- 
to the  carria^e^  speaking  to  mamma }  '*  no  good 
will  come  of  it." 

**I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Falconer  does  not  love 
the  dear  ffirl  as  she  deserveS)"  said  mamma; 
*<but  perhaps  her  good  quidities  will  win  him 
over  in  time." 

Mamma  was  one  of  those  i>eoide  who  always 
will  exaggerate  the  hopeful  side  of  things.,  She 
was  sometimes  almost  irritating — dei^  mamma, 
what  a  shame  of  me  to  say  so  1 — but  indeed  she 
was,  with  her  determination  never  to  see  fauks 
or  objections,  but  only  the  good  that  did  not 
exist.  Papa  said  no  more,  and  the  rest  of  the 
journey  was  passed  in  silence. 

We  heard  nothing  of  Linda  for  a  long  while^ 
and  then  she  wrote  in  answer  to  at  le»ai  half  a 
dozen  notes  of  mine,  saying  that  she  had  been 
iU :  that  Eva  was  settled  {i>r  good  with  them  at 
Falconest,  as  she  was  an  orphan  now,  like  her- 
self, and  Mr.  Falconer's  ward  (she  did  not  call 
her  husband  by  his  Christian  name  yet) ;  and 
that  she  was  a  great  companion  and  amusement 
to  Mr.  Falconer,, and  made  the  time  pass  more 
pleasantly  for  him.  What  a  strange  thing  for  a 
wife  to  say  I  She  spoke  very  lovingly  of  us  all, 
and  of  her  happy  school  life,  and  dwelt  on  every 
little  fact  in  a  way  that  of  itself  showed  nhe  had 
no  very  pleasant  oireumstancea  to  ooct^y  her  in 
the  present  \  for  people  never  apeak  of  the  past 


ao  nmehf  if  they,  are  hafpy.inthe-preient  In 
not  asked  to  go  over  to  Falconest,  as  Bhe  h 
always  promised  I  should  be ;  and  she  made 
offer  to  come  and  see  us.''  But  a  paragraph 
the  end  of  the  letter  struck  me  as  explaiai] 
all: 

' '  Mr.  Fidooaer  would  send  his  Temembrane 
I  am  sure,  if  he  knew  that  1  was  writing ;  I 
he  does  not  like  my  writing  letters,  he  says, » 
have  not  told  hkn  of  tMs. '  ^ 

**Ah^  she  shoald  not  deceive  har  hutbaod 
said  my  mother  gravely^  when  she  read  ti 
paragraph. 

'  Decetvehiml  I  think  she  waas  perfectly  rii 
to  deceive  1  If  those  words  did  not  meaa  U 
she  was  in  utter  slavery  and  thraldom,  I  wonc 
what  else  they  meant !  Deceive  Mm  indeed  I 
wish  she  had  or  odnld  I  This  is  always  the  n 
with  people ;  they  are  so  very  earnest  that  t 
victim  shall  be  so  upright  and  honorable  to  t 
tyrant!  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  that  Lin 
had  got  help  and  protection  from  her  hxakm 
by  any  means  whateiwr,  honest  or  dishoae 
candid  or  secret  I  What  did  it  signity?  Doi 
we  set  traps  for  vermin? 

The  night  after  I  had  Linda's  letter  I  em 
not  sleep.  I  did  not  know  what  warthe  mat 
with  ne,  bnt  the  whole  room  seemM  to  be  i 
of  some  nameless  tetror^some  awful  horn 
and  though  I  did  not  he«r,  I  sebmed  to  feel, 
be  conscious  of-^sobs,  and  cries,  and  shriel 
far  worse  to  bear  ^an  if  one  had  heard  them 
the  bodily  sense*  If  I  had  dared^  I  would  ht 
got  up  and  gone  to  mamma's  room  *,  hot  « 
had  been  very  ill  aH  the  dfnr,  poor  dear  1  aii( 
did  not  like  to  distnrb  her  ror  what  was  sim] 
imagination  and  disordered  nerves.  Bnt  1 
horror  drew  nearer ;  the  sobs  and  cries  w( 
thicker:  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  manner 
dreadful  shapes  and  shadows  flitted  about :  a 
at  last  I  could  bear  it  no  loiter.  I  felt  I  snoi 
have  gone  mad  if  I  had  staid  longer  as  I  w 
so  I  started  iim,  and,  going  to  the  windc 
pulled  up  the  bund  and  looked  ont.  I  felt  1 
need  of  looking  at  something  real— ^t  soo 
Maf  that  I  could  not  mistake.  The  moon  n 
shining  cold  and  bright  on  the  leafless  trees  a 
frosty  ffround  :  but  there  was  something  in  t 
look  of  everyt»iinff  that  frightened  me  eveamc 
than  I  was  already  fri^itened.  It  was  all 
ffhastly,  so  white,  so  desolate  I  As  I  atood  th( 
I  could  have  sworn  that  I  saw  things  movi 
about  the  garden,  while  the  trees  and  shn 
seemed  to  turn  into  horrid  goblins,  that  toei 
about  their  skeleton  asms^  and  bowed  to  o 
and  mocked  at  me. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  deep  sigh  behind  a 
There  was  no  mistake  this  time — ^no  mere  fai 
or  trick  of  imaffination.  I  turned  round,  t 
there,  in  the  full  moonli^t,  stood  Linda  F 
coner.  She  was  all  in  white^  as  I  had  se^  1 
on  the  night  before  her  marriage,  with  her  Ic 
lair  hair  stneaming  over  her  shoulders,  but  d) 
and  dripping  with  blood.  She  was  ghastly  pa 
and  neitner  moved  nor  spoke;  only  her  i 
eyes  looked  full  into  mire  with  a  pathetic  < 
pression  that  went  to  my  heart. 

''  Linda !  my  own  Linda  I  "  I  said  aloud,  a 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice  startled  me.  It  i 
not  like  my  voice  souftehow ;  it  was  like  a  hoai 
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hmd  shriek.    It  seemed  to  startle  Linda  too ; 

for  1I01H7,  slowly,  the  form  seemed  to  &de 

away,  find  only  ike  moonlight  poured  coldly 
throogb  the  room.    And  then  came  the  heavy 

Bsn's  step  I  had  hecurd  before,  and  a  dusky 
ibadow  passed  dimly  across  the  moonlight,  and 
with  it  a  low  sobbing  and  sighing,  and  the  drip 

of  something  fidlinff  on  the  floor ;  and  then  aU 
vas  dark,  and  I  lell  to  the  ground. 

For  some  time  after  this  I  was  rery  ill,  in  a 
high  ferer,  and  delirioas  :  and  this  state  lasted 
for  many  weeks.  And  aner  diis  came  the  long 
peiod  of  conTalesoence ;  for  I  mended  but 
sIowIt,  and  so  the  winter  had  quite  passed  away 
ud  tLe  spring  had  come  when  I  recoTcred.  I 
often  asked  news  of  Linda,  but  I  had  never  got 
aoy  direct  answer,  save  that  she  was  well.  I 
eoold  not  find  that  any  one  had  seen  or  heard 
of  her,  and  I  faneied  that  they  put  off  my  in- 
quiries, and  never  answered  me  fully.  When  I 
|ot  quite  well,  I  heard  all  there  was  to  know. 
Falconest  was  deserted;  the  family  had  sud- 
denly left,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  had 
gone.  Their  leaving  had  not  been  Known  m  the 
nachborhood  at  all  until  some  time  had  elapsed, 
ana  when  it  was  known,  there  was  no  due  to  be 
had  asto  Lewis  Falconer's  whereabouts. 

I  knew  it  alL  It  was  of  no  use  to  reason 
with  me,  to  tary  to  pacify  me,  to  put  me  off  with 
ar|ament8  or  excuses.  My  mina  was  set  on  one 
thing,  and  I  was  determined  to  find  out  the  mys- 
tery of  Falconest,  if  I  went  alone  to  the  search. 
At  last  I  prevailed  on  my  father  to  go  over  with 
a  couple  of  men,  and  to  take  me  with  them. 
When  we  ffot  there  we  found  only  one  old  wo- 
man, deaf  and  partially  crazed,  who  had  but 
one  idea — that  of  keeping  out  intruders,  and 
resolutely  refusing  to  open  gate  or  door.  But 
hj  some  adroitness  that  I  did  not  quite  catch, 
one  of  the  men  slipped  through  an  unguarded 
entzance,  and  soon  we  all  stood  in  the  gloomy, 
dark,  deserted  hall  of  this  hateful  house — ^this 
God-forgotten  house  indeed. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  or  what  I  ex- 
pected to  see,  I  dn^ged  papa  to  Linda's  room, 
the  room  in  which  we  had  sat  that  last  fatal 
night.  The  tapestry  was  torn,  a  broken  chair 
lay  on  the  floor,  the  bell  rope  had  been  cut,  and 
tl^re  were  large  rents  in  the  curtains,  as  if  some 
poor,  frantic  hands  had  clutched  at  them  for  a 
momentary  stay.  There  had  evidently  been  an 
awful  stru^le;  for  broken  fragments  of  all 
sorts  of  things  were  strewed  about :  amons  oth- 
ers, one  of  Lewis  Falconer's  golden  sleeve- 
Hnks,  and  one  of  the  opals  of  poor  Linda's  wed- 
£ng  necklace.  And  on  the  floor,  where  I  picked 
these  up,  there  was  a  deep,  dark  stain,  as  of 
dried  red  paint 

And  from  this  stain  went  a  narrow  track  of 
red  all  across  the  room  to  the  door,  upon  which 
was  the  im^ess  of  a  bloody  hand  that  had 
opened  it  We  followed  the  stream,  with  every 
WW  and  then  the  same  mark  of  a  bloody  hand 
Qpon  the  wall,  as  if  some  one  had  steadied  him- 
self beneath  a  burden,  until  it  brought  us  to  the 
dukpeif  to  where  the  sun  shone  trough  the 
crimson  robe  of  the  martyred  saint,  and  threw 
down  that  broad,  ominous  stain  before  the  altar. 
A  laim  flagstone  had  evidently  been  lately 
moved. 

Vol-.  1,-20. 


"  She  is  there !  "  I  whispered. 

I  remembered  that  they  tried  to  set  me  away^ 
but  that  I  shrieked  and  clung  to  the  altar  raiuK 
I  felt  bound  to  stay— abound  to  seei  it — ^to  know 
and  realise  the  worst  I  saw  the  naen  slowlv 
heave  up  the  huge  flagstone,  and  I  stood  stiff- 
ened and  strained,  watching  for  what  was  to 
come.  No ;  I  cannot  say  it  out  I  should  go 
mad  again  if  I  were  to  say,  in  definite  words, 
either  what  I  looked  for  or  what  was  found! 
But  as  they  heaved  up  the  stone,  I  saw,  in  one 
terrible  fflance,  the  outline  of  a  figure  crushed 
down  below,  a  white  robe^  a  mass  of  flaxen  hair, 
and  a  dark  red  stain,  crying  out  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance — as  I  cry  out  for  vengeance  now  I 


Rome: 

(AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM.) 

BT  OHA2I0SLLOR  A.  A.  LIP800MB,  D.  D. 

JMLiPtiUd  to  tht  BeiU&r  Clou  qf  the  UnUnrtUy  of 
Georgia, 

Rest,  Eaffle,  rest 
And  on  Uiy  breaat, 
Fold  close  the  pinions  of  thy  soaring  might, 
And  tame  to  peaceful  strength  thy  fierce  delight: 
None  dares  thy  threatening  eye, 
None  can  thy  vengeance  Ify, 
Since  in  thy  glance,  earth's  nations  live  or  die. 

Far  swept  thy  path 
Of  winged  wrath, 
When  lightnings  cleft  thy  paseaice  thro*  the  clouds. 
Which,   pale  beneath   thee,  dropt  like  winding 
ahrouda 

Around  thy  myriad  dead; 

Did  Mara  thy  Khea  wed  ? 

Nay;  snaky  furiea  twined  about  thy  head. 

O'er  Alpine  anowa, 
Whose  stem  repose 
Had  hushed  the  raging  world  to  silent  awe ; 
Thy  ahrlek  did  waiEe  the  elements  to  war, 
And  looBe  the  avalanche, 
That  didst  old  heroes  blanch, 
As  though  thy  talons  did  Jove's  Uiunders  launch. 

Gather  thy  dead, 
^^^here'er  they  bled. 
Pile  up  their  dust  in  monumental  fane, 
Rome's  seven  hills  shall  blush  and  shrink  in  shame 
To  have  far  loftier  mounds. 
Than  those  her  wall  surrounds 
Muffling  her  praise  in  sad  sepulchral  sounds. 

Thy  whispered  name ; 
That  was  thy  ftune. 
When  neither  Lybian  beats,  nor  Rhetean  cold 
Could  still  the  bated  accents,  as  they  told 
How  gods  did  arm  thy  might. 
How  gods  did  for  thee  flghiL 
Blasting  thy  fbes,  like  a  sirocco's  blight 

Count  up  the  slain, 
Who  cursed  thy  name ; 
A  million  men  lay  dead  in  desar's  path, 
Qaul'a  forests  fattened  on  thy  bloody  wrath ; 
Each  soul  a  hduntlog  ghost 
Whose  curses  drown  thy  boast 
And  taunt  the  grandeur  of  thy  savage  host 

Enough !  thy  life 
Shall  end  Ita  strife; 
Lol  from  afar  retuma  the  homeless  dove. 
And  brinj^  the  budding  olive  branch  of  love 
Which  'neath  Augustus'  hand 
Its  healing  ahades  expand 
Till  Numa's  grove  shsU  rise  to  bless  the  land. 
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Close  now  the  gutes 
Where  Janus  waits, 
Black  crimes  have  settled  there  with  rust  of  years, 
Bach  crimes  u  wrung  from  hearts,  their  saddest 
tears. 

Two  centuries  not  closed  1 
Two  centuries  of  woes  I 
Ohl  gods,  relent;  of  friends  make  no  more  foes. 

Seal  up^Fame^s  roll. 
Immortal  scroll. 
Whose  grandeur  kindled  with  thy  vestal  son. 
And  flushed  their  heights  with  empires  Ciesar  won. 
Afeu-,  thy  splendors  bum, 
Afer,  the  sges  turn 
•  To  yield  their  homage  to  thy  "sceptred  urn." 

Make  ready  now. 
Bend  low  thy  br  w ; 
Thy  stately  pomps  shall  puve  Messlab^s  way ; 
Beneath  £tis  feet  thy  largest  honors  lay; 
Thy  oracles  are  dead, 
Thy  vestal  ylnrlns  fled. 
And  o'er  the  world,   HIb  star's  bright  beams  are 
shed. 


From  the  Armrican  AgricuUurisL 

The  AdYontageB  of  XTnderdraining. 

Ogden  Farm  finds  encouragement  in  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  in  the  Hon.  George  Geddes' 
Essay  on  Wheat  Culture.  '^Undrained  clay 
lands  are  never  worn  out,  for  the  owner  that 
lacks  the  energy  to  free  them  from  stagnant  wa- 
ter, never  has  force  enough  to  exhaust  their  fer- 
tility by  cropping.  Manure  on  such  land  is 
nearly  thrown  away.  Draining  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  done:  next,  thorough  cultivation,  then 
manure.  Whoever  reverses  this  order  throws 
awav  his  money  and  his  labor.*' 

This  would  be  a  good  text  for  eveiy  fanner  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind.  The  profit  of  farm- 
ing comes  entirely  from  the  surplus  of  produc- 
tion beyond  the  grand  total  of  the  cost  of  inter- 
est, labor,  seed,  manure,  and  wear  and  tear. — 
These  are  neady  fixed  quantities.  They  are  at 
least  as  great,  in  the  aggregate,  with  medium 
crops  as  with  ^ood  ones.  If  80  busnels  of  com 
to  the  acre  will  barely  return  the  outlay,  60 
bushels  may  give  a  clear  profit  equal  to  the  value 
of  80  bushels.  There  are  thousands  of  farms 
in  the  country,  whose  soil  contains  enough  of 
the  elements  of  fertility  to  produce  fair  crops 
with  the  aid  of  ordinary  manuring,  (if  only 
these  elements  were  come-at-able.)  but  which, 
bj  reason  of  their  so^gy  and  unpleasant  condi- 
tion would  do  less  injury  to  their  owners  if  they 
were  hopelessly  barren.  In  the  spring  and 
early  summer  they  are  moist  and  cold ;  more  like 
putty  than  like  arable  land ; — in  Julv  and  August 
they  are  baked  to  a  crust ;  and  when  the  fall 
rains  come  they^  revert  again  to  their  weeping 
state.  Any  effort  to  make  good  land  of  such  a 
farm  as  this  without  draining,  is  simply  an  effort 
wasted.  Neither  labor  nor  manure  can  do 
much  to  drive  awav  the  demon  of  *i)ad-luck," 
by  which  every  path  of  its  owner  is  beset.  I 
have  scores  of  letters  from  the  occupants  of  such 
farms,— and  I  have  had  for  years.  I  began  by 
advisinff  this  and  that  make-shifl,  where  it  was 
claimed  that  the  expense  of  draining  could  not 
be  borne,  but  I  have  finally  learned  to  say, 
pointblank,  to  any  man  who  is  trying  to  make 
his  way  on  this  kind  of  a  farm :     '  'Either  drain 


it  or  ^ve  it  up  1  You  can  make  more  money  by 
workmg  at  day's  work,  on  good  land,  than  by 
fightine  year  in  and  year  out,  against  the  estab- 
lished Taws  of  Nature.  If  you  oanH  do  better, 
sell  off  your  stock, — and  if  necessary,  work  for 
a  neighbor  enoueh  of  the  time  to  earn  your  bare 
living.  Spend  tne  rest  of  your  time  and  all  the 
money  you  can  raise  in  draining  the  best  field 
you  have  got.  DonU  imagine  that  your  case  is 
to  be  an  exception,  but  accept  the  &ct,  now, 
that  you  canU  afford  to  farm  wet  land— ^ther 
own  up  that  you  are  only  fit  for  a  day  laborer, 
or  buckle  to  and  make  your  land  worth  culti^- 
ting." 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
ment of  underdraining,  viz :  One  is,  the  idea 
that  land  which  suffers  from  drought  does  not 
need  draining,  when  the  fact  is  that  land  ofloi 
suffers  from  drought  just  becafise  it  needs  drain- 
ing:— take  out  the  water  and  let  in  the  air,'  so 
that  the  soil  can  be  put  in  proper  tilth,  and  it 
will  be  able  to  withstand  drought.  The  other  is, 
the  not  unnatural  notion  that  the  first  land  to 
be  drained  is  that  which  is  now  the  wettest,  in 
my  judgment  the  improvement  should  be  first 
applied  to  those  fields  which  are  just  dry  enough 
to  be  considered  arable,  but  which,  two  yean 
out  of  three,  disappoint  the  farmer's  hopes  and 
I>roduce  barely  enough  to  repay  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation. If  such  land  as  this  is  drained  it  will 
pay  a  profit.  If  a  back  swamp  lot  is  drained  it 
may  be  years  before  it  will  do  more  than  par 
the  expenses  of  its  management  B^n  with 
the  very  best  land  that  needs  draining  at  all, 
and  make  it  produce  a  prq/U^  and  then  take  the 
next  best  and  bring  that  to  a  profitable  state,  and 
BO  on  until  the  back  swamp  comes  in  its  turn.  • 
What  we  want  is  not  so  much  large  crops  as 
profitable  crops.  A  hundred  dollars*  worth  of 
corn  that  has  cost  a  hundred  dollars  had  better 
not  have  been  grown.  It  donH  pay  to  work 
over  large  areas  for  meagre  produce.  Pile  on 
the  steam  ! — Crowd  the  production  to  the  most 
remunerative  point  I — and  then  extend  your 
operations  to  the  next  best  field  and  make  that 
pay  a  round  profit  Ihis  is  the  soundest  prin- 
ciple of  good  farming,  and  in  carrying  it  out  we 
shall  have  no  more  efficient  aid  than  is  rendered 
by  thorough  drainine  on  the  best  lands  that 
need  draining.  When  this  is  accepted  as 
the  correct  principle,  we  shall  see  draining  ex- 
tending in  all  directions.  So  long  as  the  chief 
effect  of  draining  is  to  convert  innocent  waste 
lands  into  fields  for  unprofitable  work,  its  pro- 
gress will  be  but  halting,  and  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  cry  out  against  its  great  cost — CoetT 
Why,  suppose  it  costs  as  much  to  drain  an  acre 
of  land  as  to  buy  an  adjoining  acre.  This  ia  no 
argument  against  it.  The  one  acre,  drained, 
would  pay  a  haudsome  profit— the  two  acres  un- 
drainea  would  pay  no  profit  at  all,  and  had  bet- 
ter be  led  to  grow  wood.  What  is  wanted^  as 
the  foundation  of  the  best  improvement,  is  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  fiuming  public 
that  it  is  better  to  have  good  farms  than  to  have 
large  farms.  That  point  bein^  gained,  all  the 
rest  will  come  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  Let  us 
confine  ourselves  to  such  areas  as  will  .give  ua 
the  most  monev  for  our  farming,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  land  to  take  care  of  itself. 
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From  ih$  F^.OHtaHon, 

Lettofrom  Mr.  Kimball. 

Atlaicta,  Ga.,  April  16,  1870. 
Sen.  B.  a  Taneeyf  PteHdeni  Georgia  State 

AgricHUmral  SocUtif : 

Sib — Mjconunnnication  to  you  on  the  7th  in- 
stant, offering  a  special  premiom  of  $500  for 
the  best  bale  of  cotton  raised  in  the  State  of 
,  Georgia  was  written  hastily,  and  without  that 
mature  reflection  which  the  importance  and  gen- 
efal  interest  of  the  matter  demands. 

Simply  offering  a  premium  for  the  best  bale 
of  cotton,  would,  I  am  satisfied,  debar  a  por- 
tion of  the  largest  cotton  growers  in  the  State 
from  participatine  in  competition  for  said  pre* 
ninm ;  and  would  not  meet  the  object  and  ends 
which  I  desire  to  accomplish,  viz:  the  ad- 
TSQcement  of  the  material  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  agricultural  and  mineral  interests  of 
the  State. 

It  is  to  these  interests  that  we  must  look  to 
make  Georgia  ''the  empire  State  of  the  South,'' 
and  a  power  in  the  nation. 

If  we  would  have  influence,  we  must  be  pros- 
I>erous.  This  is  as  true  regarding  a  State  or  na- 
tion as  of  an  individual — to  be  prosperous  and 
successful,  we  must  not  only  be  industrious,  but 
systematic  and  energetic. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  a  proper  use  of 
proper  fertilizing  properties,  and  labor-saring 
machineij,  that  even  the  old  and  wornout  acres 
of  Georgia  will  again  blossom,  and  yield  to  her 
peojple  a  richer  harrest  than  ever  before. 

Tne  great  object  to  be  attained  in  agricultural 
imrsuits  is  to  produce  the  greatest  yield  with  the 
least,  amount  of  labor. 

Your  Society  is  capable  of  exerting  a  power- 
ful and  most  wholesome  influence  throughout 
the  whole  State,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  by  impressing  the  grana  idea  that  it 
only  requires  caennr  and  perseverance  to  prove 
the  new  system  otlabor  vastly  more  remunera- 
tive than  the  old. 

It  was  to  assist  the  Sociebr  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object  that  I  offered  the  premium 
itfiurred  to. 

I  therefore  most  respectfully  request  that  my 
proposition  be  amended  as  follows : 

I  nropose  to  place  to  your  order,  subject  to 
the  aecision  of  the  Committee,  $500,  to  be  of- 
fered as  a  special  premium  for  Uie  largest  and 
best  yield  of  cotton  (the  quali^  and  quantity  to 
be  considered  in  the  award)  which  is  raised  du- 
ring the  present  year  on^e  acres  of  land  in 
the  8iaie  of  Georgia. 

And  that  North  Georgia  may  be  encouraged 
to  exhibit  what  she  can  do  for  the  advancement 
(rf*  these  interests,  I  now  propose  to  offer  an  ad- 
ditional premium,  and  place  in  your  hands  the 
Airther  sum  of  $600,  to  be  offered  as  the  fol- 
lowing premiums,  viz : 

Two  nundred  dollars  for  the  best  five  acres  of 
wheat 

Two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  five  acres  of 

gTMS. 

One  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  collection  of 
nuneials  collected  from  the  soil  of  Georgia. 

I  would  furthermore  suggest  for  your  consid- 
erttioQ  that  you  require  competitors  entering 


for  these  premiums  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  50 
per  cent,  of  the  premium  proposed,  and  thia 
sum  to  be  devotea  to  the  benefit  of  your  Socio* 
ty.  This  question,  however,  I  leave  entirely 
to  your  own  judgment 

When  you  are  in  the  city,  please  do  me  the 
fkvor  to  call  at  my  office,  as  I  wish   to  confer 
with  you  about  the  best  method  of  encountging 
county  agricultural  societies. 
I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  I.  Kimball. 


A  Hint  to  onr  Agrionltnral  Beaden. 

We  copy  from  the  Western  Farmer,  and 
adopt  as  the  expression  of  our  own  sentiments 
the  following  sensible  article,  and  wish  that  our 
agricultural  readers  would  severally  accept  it  as 
specially  addressed  them : 

Most  ot  us  will  agree  that  the  leading  puiposa 
of  an  agricultural  periodical  should  m  to  im- 
prove tne  condition  of  our  agriculture — using 
the  word  in  its  broad  sense.  Just  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  result  is  to  be  gained, 
we  mention  here.  An  agricultural  paper  should 
be  a  medium  of  communication  between  its 
readers.  It  should  not  be  simply  an  organ  for 
the  expression  of  the  views  of  one  man  or  hidf 
dozen  men.  No  one  set  of  editors,  however 
practical,  can  make  such  a  paper  all  it  should 
oe,  unless  they  have  the  aid  of  its  readers. 
We  ask  this  help.  We  ask  each  reader  of  this 
paper  to  write  tor  its  columns. 

No  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  long  use 
his  eyes,  ears,  and  reason  in  his  business,  with- 
out observing  at  least  one  thing  which  would  be 
useful  and  interesting  to  others  in  the  same  bus- 
iness. Let  us  havo  at  least  one  such  fact  or 
opinion  from  each  farmer  who  reads  this. 

No  one  man  is  so  wise  that  he  knows  all 
about  any  one  thing — certainly  not  about  so 
complicated  a  science  and  art  as  agriculture : 
but  what  one  does  not,  another  ma^  know,  and 
so  we  wish  this  paper  to  be  a  medium  through 
which  we  may  all  ask  for  information  as  well 
as  give  it. 

We  wish  each  reader  to  feel  that  every  de- 
partment is  open  to  him  or  her  for  stating  facts 
or  opinions,  or  asking  information. 

Osage  Orange  Hedgea. 

We  have  received  several  letters  asking  u»  to 
give  the  best  way  to  make  Osage  Orange  hedges. 
In  reply  to  these  queries  we  publish  the  follow* 
ing  plain  instructions  given  by  the.  agricultural 
editor  of  the  N.  F.  Tribune : 

Procure  from  some  reliable  seed  dealer  the 
quantity  of  seed  vou  want  The  Osage  Orange 
seed  should  be  of  last  oear's  growth;  older  seed 
is  unreliable  and  may  not  sprout  Before  sowing 
the  seed  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  two 
or  three  days.  Then  pour  off  the  water  and 
spread  the  seed  on  tables  in  some  cool,  dry, 
place,  turning  it  over  once  or  twice  every  day 
to  prevent  fermentation.  In  the  mean  time  se- 
lect a  piece  of  deep,  rich  soil  for  a  seed-bed.^ 
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The  top  soil  should  be  made  mellow  by  plowing, 
forking,  or  spadins^  it  over  two  or  three  times. 
Then  level  the  sarface  with  a  rake,  and  make 
drills  two  inches  deep,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
apart  In  these  drills  sow  the  seed  thickly  and 
cover  carefally  with  fine  loose  soiL  If  the 
ground  has  a  tendency  to  bake  or  crust  on  the 
surface  a  light  covering  of  straw  mav  be  put  on 
the  seed  rows  until  the  young  plants  come 
through  the  surface.  The  seed-bed  should  be 
kept  loose  and  entirely  free  from  weeds  to  insure 
strong,  healthy  plants,  and  with  such  treatment 
the  osi^e  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant in  tne  hedge  row  wnen  one  year  old. 
During  the  summer  prepare  the  hedee  lines  by 
plowing  three  or  four  furrows  on  either  side  of 
the  intended  hedge  so  that  the  ground  will  be 
loose  and  easily  worked  the  foUowine  spring  in 
setting  out  the  young  plants  in  the  hedge  row. 
Some  of  our  most  experienced  nurserymen  die 
and  sort  the  plants  in  the  fall,  have  them  tied 
in  bundles  ana  '^heeled  in*'  until  wanted  in  the 
spring.  When  tied  in  bundles  a  portion  of  the 
tops  and  long  roots  are  chopped  oflf  with  an  ax. 
They  are  then  ready  for  shipping  or  transplant- 
ing. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gnstin. 

DEBP  VERSUS  BHiLLOW  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor ; — ^In  my  first  letter  published  in 
the  Februaiy  number  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
I  endeavored  to  show  that  deep  culture  does  not 
make  ground  drier  in  time  of  drought  than  shal- 
'  low  culture,  as  Dr.  J.  Dickson  Smith  assumes 
that  it  does,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  deep  cul- 
ture and  thorough  pulverization  are  the  very 
best  means  of  furnishing  a  healthy  moisture  to 
the  roots  of  plants  in  dry  weather.  I  also  tried 
to  show  that  Dr.  Smith's  idea  of  ''embedding*' 
the  winter  and  spring  rains  in  the  soil  by  shal- 
low culture  for  the  use  of  growing  crops  during 
the  droughts  of  summer,  is  a  fallacy.  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  immutable  or  fixed  principle  of  the 
growth  of  all  cultivated  plants,  that  to  make 
them  healthy  and  vigorous  in  the  highest  degree, 
their  roots  must  have  free  and  constant  access 
to  moisture.  But  this  moisture  must  be  circula- 
ting and  not  stagnant,  for  * 'circulation  is  the 
secret  and  somrce  of  all  life — circulation  of  blood 
in  the  body,  of  sap  in  the  plant,  of  water  in  the 
ocean,  air  and  earth."  Professor  Jones,  Edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Cultivator,  in  reply  to  my 
query  whether  he  indorsed  this  idea,  that  the 
winter  and  spring  ndns  could  be  "embedded" 
in  the  soil  by  shallow  culture  for  the  benefit  of 
summer  crops,  or  if  the  same  water  "  preserv- 
ed "  so  long  in  the  soil  would  not  become  stag- 
nant, and  injurious  rather  than  beneficial,  says, 
"of  course  we  do  not  consider  stagnant  water 
benefidal  to  vegetation,  but  we  shall  have  to 
ask  him  (me)  to  revise  his  (my)  definition  of 


stagnant  water.  Is  that  which  is  contained  in  tli( 
soil  during  the  interval  between  two  runs  stag- 
nant?" 

I  must  say  that  the  learned  Professor  do« 
not  throw  mucl#  light  on  the  subject,  but  li 
tempts  to  answer  my  question  by  asking  anotlier 
I  will  endeavor,  however,  to  comply  with  hii 
request,  and  while  I  "revise  my  definition  o 
stagnant  water,"  show  at  the  same  time  the  sb 
surdity  of  the  idea  that  water  "  embedded  "  ii 
the  soil  can  3rield  wholesome  nutriment  to  plan 
growth.  What  I  understand  to  be  stagnant  wa 
ter  is  that  which  is  still — not  in  motion.  It  de 
pends  upon  circumstances  whether  that  whid 
is  contained  in  the  soil  during  the  intervals  be 
tween  two  rains  is  or  is  not  stagnant  If  i 
large  quantity  of  water  falls  from  the  first  rail 
and  it  is  "  embedded  "or  "  preserved  "  in  o 
upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  completely  saton 
ting  the  ground,  and  standing  in  little  puddle 
on  the  surface,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soi 
and  situation  cannot  run  off  or  percolate  throug 
it,  then  when  the  second  rain  falls,  "that  whic 
is  contained  in  the  soil  during  the  interval  b( 
tween  two  rains"  is  certainly  stttgmmt,  makin 
the  ground,  sour,  cold,  and  miry,  difficult  1 
plough  in  spring,  retarding  planting  and  dels] 
ing  the  germination  of  seeds,  where  it  does  n( 
rot  them,  frequently  converting  the  richest  lane 
on  a  farm  into  marshes  or  swamps,  producii 
only  bushes  or  some  coarse  and  worthless  v( 
getatlon,  and  filling  the  air  in  summer  with  a 
unhealthy  miasma.  Were  these  lands  proper! 
drained,  allowing  the  rain  water  to  percolal 
quickly  through  the  soil  and  pass  off*,  they  woa) 
be  astonishingly  productive.  If  it  be  desirtbl 
to  hold  the  winter  and  fall  rains  "  embedded 
in  the  ground  as  a  reservoir  from  which  tl 
crops  are  to  draw  their  moisture  during  tl 
summer,  what  is  the  use  of  underdraining— oi 
of  the  greatest  improvements  in  modem  agi 
culture  ?  Its  sole  object  is  to  facilitate  the  pa 
sage  of  rain  water  through  the  soil,  and  if  tl 
"embedding"  theory  be  correct  then  undc 
draining  is  a  dangerous  error,  because  it  pr 
vents  the  possibility  of  that  embedding  the  wi 
terrains  in  the  ground,  which  Doctor  Smii 
maintains  is  so  necessary  to  the  protection  < 
summer  crops  against  drought.  Let  anyboc 
who  desires  to  ascertain  the  i^jurioos  effect  < 
stagnant  water,  contrast  the  sickly  vegetation 
and  around  a  stagnant  puddle  with  the  luxui 
ance  of  the  same  vegetation  growing  on  tl 
margin  of  and  bathed  by  the  waters  of  a  ru 
ning  stream,  or  let  him  take  firom  a  flower  sitai 
a  pot  in  which  there  is  a  healthy  and  thrivii 
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plant    Let  him  stop  ap  the  hole  in  the  bottom 

o(  the  pot  and  water  it  as  nsnal.  In  a  short 
timei  he  will  find  that  the  leaves  will  tnm  yel- 
low and  drop  off  and  the  plant  will  die.  Ex- 
amine the  roots  and  they  will  be  found  to  be 
rotten,  and  the  ''embedded"  water  will  be 
guilty  of  the  morder. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  plants  may  per- 
ish from  drowning  as  well  as  from  drought. — 
The  water  which  was  applied  to  the  plant  before 
the  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  was  closed, 
not  only  gave  up  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
pa  which  it  held  in  solution,  bat  it  also  made 
little  openings  in  the  soil  in  its  passage  through 
itwhichwere  immediately  filled  with  air  and 
which  also  gave  up  those  gasses  for  the  support 
of  the  plant  But  the  closing  of  this  orifice 
saturates  the  soil  with  a  stagnant  moisture,  and 
completely  prevents  the  access  of  air  which  is 
as  necessary  to  the  roots  of  plants  as  it  is  to  the 
lungs  of  animals.  Place  upon  a  table  a  vessel 
of  water  in  which  there  are  a  number  offish. — 
The  water  is  stagnant  and  the  fish  will  soon  die ; 
but  if  the  same  vessel  be  placed  in  a  carriage  so 
Oiat  a  considerable  motion  is  given  to  the  water 
and  fresh  air  can  be  absorbed,  the  fish  can  be 
carried  from  Florida  to  Canada  with  safety. 
Circulation  is  lifl»,  stagnation  is  death. 

Another  objection  of  Dr.  Smith  to  deep  cul- 
ture is  that  cuts  the  roots  of  plants.  He  says : 
''Boots  are  the  feeders  of  the  plant  Nature 
supplies  these  feeders  just  as  she  furnishes  arte- 
ries and  veins  of  the  animal  organism,  and  pre- 
cisely for  the  same  purpose.  As  we  cannot 
lever  an  artery  or  vein  with  expectation  of  in- 
▼%oraGng  the  health  of  an  animal  so  we  must 
not  lacerate  the  roots  of  a  plant  expecting  to 
promote  its  growth.  In  the  one  case  we  would 
debilitate  the  animal  and  in  the  other  cripple 
the  planf 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  analog  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms;  but  in 
many  respects  there  is  a  greater  diflference  be- 
tween the  nature  and  functions  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  the  arteries  and*veins  of  animals, 
than  there  is  between  chalk  and  cheese.  It  is 
not  news  to  any  one  that  to  sever  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  animals,  will  "  debilitate  them.'' 
I  am  quite  ready  to  concede  this  much  and 
more.  Bat  it  is  quite  new  to  any  farmer  or  gar- 
dener of  experience  that  to  prune  the  roots  of 
trees  and  plants  will  "cripple  them,"  to  the 
same  extent  that  cutting  the  veins  and  arteries 
of  an  animal  will  debilitate  it 

The  feeders  of  a  plant  are  its  leaves  and  the 
rootlets  or  small  fibrous  roots  growing  from  the 


larger  ones,  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
means  are  used  to  increase  the  number  and  ac- 
tivity of  these  feeders  and  to  place  them  in  a 
position  where  they  can  at  all  times  obtain  a 
full  supply  of  moisture  and  nutriment  and  where 
they  are  least  exposed  to  accidents  from  the 
sudden  extremes  of  heat  and  drought  or  wet 
and  cold,  wOl  promote  the  rapid  development 
of  the  plant 

The  effect  of  shallow  culture  is  to  promote 
the  growth  of  the  upper  roots  of  cotton  and 
other  plants  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  ex- 
hausting more  or  less  this  portion  of  the  soil, 
building  up  the  plant  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
growth,  exposing  it  to  dangers  of  scorching 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  or  of  the  drowning 
rains.  The  long,  fibrous,  thread-like  roots  of 
cotton  are  extremely  delicate  ;  but  they  imbibe 
moisture  from  the  soil  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  larger  roots,  which  as  they  grow  older  be- 
come coated  with  a  corklike  substance  almost 
impervious  to  moisture.  In  time  of  great  heat 
and  drought,  these  surface  rootlets  are  soon  de- 
prived of  their  necessary  moisture  by  the  heat- 
ed earth  and  they  wither  and  disappear  altogeth- 
er. Then  for  want  of  nourishment  the  fruit 
drops  off  and  rust  or  other  disease  attacks  the 
leaves.  An  excess  of  wet  weather  is  equally 
disastrous.  But  on  a  well  prepared  and  well 
drained  soil  deep  o/^er-culture  encourages  the 
lower  roots  to  grow  downward  obtaining  their 
supplies  of  food  from  a  lower  depth  of  the  soil. 
Later  in  the  season  this  after-cultivation  ceases, 
when  the  ground  becomes  more  or  less  shaded 
by  the  increased  growth  of  the  tops  and 
branches  which  shield  these  rootlets  from  the 
hot  sun,  and  thus  they  grow  and  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  clean  mellow  soil  of  the 
fertility  which  has  not  been  exhausted,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  if  the  surface  roots  had  been 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  first  The  soil  is  soon 
filled  with  a  complete  network  of  small  fibrous 
roots  to  the  very  surface,  which  drink  in  the 
dews  all  night,  affording  abundant  nutriment  to 
the  plant  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  needed  to 
form  and  mature  its  fruit 

But  even  had  we  any  doubt  that  deep  after- 
culture of  summer  crops,  making  the  land  per- 
vious to  air  and  moisture  and  pulverizing  it  so 
that  the  delicate  roots  may  penetrate  deeply  in 
search  of  food,  we  cannot  see  how  Dr.  Dick- 
son Smith  can  maintain  his  theory  of  shallow 
after-culture  from  the  first  to  the  last  woridng 
of  the  crop.  It  is  known  to  all  who  have  raised 
cotton  that  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  com 
or  cotton  may  be  worked  deeply  several  times 
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after  plfmtiag  without  distarbing  the  roots  at  all, 
and  diat  io  a  dry  soil  or  one  which  compacts  af- 
ter rains,  deep  working  is  indispensable  to 
healthy  growth.  Bat  I  maintain  that  catting  or 
pruning  the  roots  of  plants,  under  many  circum- 
stances, is  an  advantage  and  not  an  injury,  and 
instead  of  crippHng  the  plant  will  invigorate  it 
and  greatly  increase  its  productiveness,  and  I 
further  maintain  that  were  it  possible  to  .keep 
the  winter  nuns  * 'embedded"  (stagnant)  in  the 
soil  they  would^oison  and  not  benefit  the  sum- 
mer crops.  Were  it  otherwise  all  the  money 
that  has  been  spent  in  underdrainage  has  been 
foolishly  wasted,  and  Waring  and  Klippart 
and  all  the  scientific  agriculturists  who  recom- 
mend the  nnderdraining,  not  only  of  swamps 
and  low  lands  but  hillsides,  are  quacks  and  im- 
postors. Very  respectfully, 

Sam.  I.  GusTiN. 
Macon,  Ga.,  May,  1870. 

Instinot  in  Vegetables. 

The  root  constitutes  the  plant's  mouth.  It 
terminates  in  a  little  sponge.  The  sponge 
drinks  up  the  moisture  from  the  surrounding 
eitfth.  A  simple  experiment  proves  that  what- 
ever an  amputated  branch  may  do  for  an  hour, 
the  mouth  of  the  plant  is  necessary  to  its  per- 
manent vitalitv.  Two  plants  are  placed  for  this 
purpose,  side  by  side,  in  contiguous  vessels.  The 
roots  of  the  one  are  in  the  water  or  moist  and 
firuit^r  earth,  while  a  layer  of  dry  sand  above 
surrounds  the  stem.  It  flourishes.  The  roots 
of  the  second  are  in  dry  sand,  while  the  water 
or  fruitful  earth  surrounds  its  stem.  It  dies. 
Indeed  one  need  not  try  such  experiments. 
Nature  has  demonstration  quite  as  striking.-* 
Every  boy  has  seen  in  the  woods  the  roots  of 
some  tree,  planted  by  the  birds  or  the  winds  in 
the  crevices  of  a  rock,  wandering  down  the 
sides  of  the  great  boulder  in  search  of  nourish- 
ment. Dr.  Davy  tells  of  a  case  in  which  a 
horsechestnut,  growing  on  a  flat  stone,  sent  out 
its  roots  thus  to  forage  for  food.  They  passed 
seven  feet  up  a  contiguous  wall,  turned  at  the 
top,  and  passing  down  seven  feet  on  the  other 
Biae,  found  the  needed  nourishment  there,  which 
their  own  barren  home  denied  them.  Thus 
closely  does  the  instinct  of  vegetation  imitate 
the  wisdom  of  the  animate  creation.  In 
another  instance,  narrated  by  Malherbe,  an 
acacia  threw  its  roots  across  a  hollow  of 
sixty-six  feet,  to  find  its  labors  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  a  well  of  water  in  which  thepr 
plunged,  and  firom  which  they  drew  the  food  it 
so  much  needed.  What  strange  sense  drew 
them  toward  the  water  rather  than  toward  the 
rock  or  sand  ? 

A  yet  more  singular  instance  of  this  search 
for  food  is  narrated  by  Wallace  in  his  "Malay 

A  seedhad  been  dropped  by  one  of  nature's 
husbandmen,  a  bird,  in  tne  decaying  trunk  of  an 
old  tree.    It  sprouted,  put  forth  roots,  branches, 


a  little  stem.  But  its  roots  in  vain  sought  noor- 
ishment  at  the  breast  of  its  dying  foster-mother. 
At  length,  abandoning  all  hope  of  support  from 
her,  they  pushed  out  from  their  home  to  seek  a 
living.  They  dropped  to  the  e round,  a  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  ana  fastening  there, 
succeeded  in  securing  an  independent  liveli- 
hood. As  time  pass^  on  the  old  trunk  died, 
decayed,  disappeared.  The  new  tree  remainea 
suspended,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air,  the  roots  pro- 
ceeding downward  and  the  branches  upward 
from  a  point  about  equidistant  between  the  two. 

It  is  not  thus  alone  that  the  root  exhibits  its 
intelligence.  It  displays  equal  sagacity  in  se* 
lecting  from  the  soil  only  those  elements  which 
its  own  plant  requires.  Sometimes  it  errs,  and 
drinks  in  a  deadly  poison.  But  its  native  instinct 
is  more  rarely  at  fault  than  the  supposed  superioi 
wisdom  of  man.  Trees  rarely  eat  unwisely. 
They  are  never  guilty  of  gluttony. 

Yet  if  the  root  be  the  principal  feeder  of  the 
plant,  the  chief  source  of  supjuv  for  its  marvel- 
ous circulation,  it  does  not  alone  fulfill  thii 
office.  The  leaves  also  absorb  moisture  fron 
the  ur.  "In  the  burning  days  of  summer," 
says  M.  Pouchet,  "I  have  found  carpets  of  ice- 
plants  on  the  most  arid  rocks  in  Greece.  Al- 
though it  had  not  rained  for  a  month,  these 
plants  displayed  a  remarkable  freshness,  and 
their  leafa|y;e  was  none  the  less  covered  with  i 
coating  of  icicles.  * ' — Lyman  Abbott  in  Sarp^i 
Magazine,       

How  If  ach  Maaure  to  a  Oow  7 

Carefully  conducted  experiments  show  that  i 
cow  of  the  averaee  size  will  void  about  60  lbs 
of  manure  in  a  day,  measuring  about  l\  cubii 
feet,  which  is  more  than  three  cords,  weighin| 
over  ten  tons,  for  a  year.  It  is  the  opinion  o 
many  good  cultivators  that  three  loaos  of  pea 
or  muck  mixed  with  one  load  of  cow-dung 
make  a  compost  quite  as  effective  for  top-dress 
ing  meadows  as  the  cow-duns  itself.  If  thi 
were  done,  we  should  have  twelve  cords  of  goo( 
compost  from  the  solid  excrements  of  one  cow 
It  is  further  estimated  that  the  liquid  manure  i 
quite  as  valuable  as  the  solid.  If  this  wer 
carefully  saved  by  peat  absorbents,  kept  unde 
the  stable,  or  in  it,  it  would  double  the  pile,  o 
be  e^ual  to  twenty-four  cords  of  good  compost 
If  this  were  spread  upon  two  acres  of  run-oowi 
meadow,  producing  a  ton  of  hay  or  less  per  acre 
it  woula  mcrease  the  crop  probably  to  thre 
tons  to  the  acre  the  first  year,  and  the  effects  ( 
it  would  be  seen  in  increased  crops  for  five  yeai 
longer.  In  those  two  acres  it  would  make  a 
the  difference  between  profitable  and  unprofits 
ble  farming  for  five  years.  This  compost,  : 
sold  in  many  good  farming  districts,  would  brin 
$4  per  cord  or  $96.  Used  on  the  meadow  i 
would  produce  much  more  in  successive  crop 
of  hay.  This  estimate  shows  what  may  be  don 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  increase  th 
home  supply  of  fertilizers.  We  have  found  thi 
nothing  pays  better  than  labor  applied  to  th 
oompost  neap. — American  AxiricuUuruU 

Careless  feed,  irregular  drink,  and  rough  usag 
after  hard  service,  cause  most  of  the  complaini 
firom  which  horse-flesh  suffers. 
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Ootton  Seed  Oil  Oake. 

BT    PROF.    H.    B.    COLTOK. 

It  18  bat  witliin  the  few  years  past  since  the 
irar  that  the  manu&ctare  of  oil .  nrom  the  seed 
of  cotton  plant  has  assumed  such  proportions 
as  to  enable  the  public  to  consider  a  supply  of 
cake  from  that  source  reliable.  In  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  man^r  of  our  people  do  not  know 
It  either  as  an  article  of  traae  or  use ;  yet 
thousands  of  tons  of  this  cake  are  annually 
shipped  to  England,  and  the  production  will  be 
this  year  not  far  Irom  one  hundred  thousand 
tons.  The  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
▼alue  of  the  oil  and  cake  but  little  known.  In 
the  early  commencement  of  the  manufacture, 
the  i^reat  obstacle  was  met  in  the  difficulty  of 
hullmg  the  seed,  and  Uie  clinging  lint  was  also 
a  source,  of  trouble.  Now,  both  these  articles 
are  turned  to  valuable  account  Heretofore, 
the  decorticated  cake,  while  being  a  sood  ferti* 
hzer,  was  a  dangerous  food  for  cattle,  as  the 
hard  hull  resist^  the  action  of  the  digestive 
fluid.  This  caused  a  great  pr^'udice  against  it 
in  England ;  some,  however,  still  prefer  the 
decorticated,  bat  only  as  a  manure. 

The  value  of  linseed-cake  is  well  known  to 
an  our  farmers  in  this  country,  and  we  desire  to 
show  all  our  &rmers  in  this  country,  and  all 
who  use  such  feed  the  greater  value  of  the 
cheaper  article  derived  from  cotton  seed. 

The  best  American  linseed- cake  gives  by 
ani^sis: 

Water,  10.07  ;  oil,  12.88 :  albumen,  22.86 ; 
sum,  86.25 ;  fibre,  12.69 ;  mmeral  matter,  6.86. 

Cotton-seed  cake,  by  an  analysis,  which  we 
think  is  rather  under  than  over  its  actual  value, 
gives :  Water,  8.29 ;  oil,  16.05 ;  albumen, 
41.25 ;  gum,  17.44  ;  fibre,  8.92  ;  ash.  8.05. 

In  the  constituents  we  find  6.58  ot  nitrogen. 
The  ash  gives  8.62  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Hence,  we  have  a  supply  of  bone-forming 
material,  and  an  abundance  of  the  nutritive, 
namely: 

Linseed  Cake.        Cotton-seed  Cake. 

Fat-formers 48.68  88.49 

Flesh  former8~»22.26  41.25 

Accessories 12.09  8.92 

Water 10.07  8.29 

Indian  commeal,  the  best  known  fat-forming 
food,  has:  Flesh  forming,  11.0;  fat-forming, 
66.7. 

For  the  mere  purpose  of  fattening,  therefore, 
the  cotton  seedT  case  has  about  one-half  the 
valup  of  Indian  com,  and  about  two -thirds  that 
of  linseed  cake ;  but  when  we  consider  its  ^reat 
excess  over  both  of  flesh-forming  and  strictly 
mttrittve  elements,  we  see  its  true  value. 

Com  meal  contains  81.1  of  nutrition ;  wheat 
flour  contains  77.7  of  nutrition;  cotton  seed 
cake  contains  74.7  of  nutrition ;  linseed  cake 
contains  70.8  of  nutrition ;  rye  meal  contains 
70.1  of  nutrition;  oat  meal  contains  69.1  of 
nutrition ;  peas  contain  65.0  of  nutrition ;  len- 
tils contain  64.6  of  nutrition;  kidney  beans 
contain  63.2  of  nutrition ;  white  field  beans 
contain  68. 7  of  nutrition ;  oarley  meal  contain 

65.0  of  nutrition;   buckwheat  meal  contains 

61.1  of  nutrition;    white  clover  hay  contains 
58.7  of  nutrition ;  Lucem  clover  hay  contains 


50.7  of  nutrition ;  red  clover  hay  contains  41.2 
of  nutrition. 

In  nutritive  value,  it  stands  third.  ^  In  pro- 
portion ol  nutritive  strength  to  price,  it  stands 
first  Commeal  is  wortn  about  2}  cents  per 
pound;  wheat  flour  as  much  or  more;  cotton- 
seed cake  2  cents  or  less  per  pound  ;  linseed  2| 
@2J  cents  (we   quote  r^ew   York  wholesale 

g rices  ;)  rye  meal  about  2i  cents.  Good  clover 
ay  at  H  cents  a  pound,  has  more  nutriment  in 
proportion  to  price,  but  does  i\ot  belong  to.  ex- 
actly the  same  class  of  food  as  the  cake. 

AS   A  FERTIUZER. 

Cotton  seed,  rotted  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
has  for  many  years  been  used  by  the  planters  of 
the  South  to  reinvigorate  their  lands.  The  cake 
is  now  used  in  England  for  this  purpose,  and 
ranks  veir  high  in  the  list  of  fertilizers. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis,  we  have  stated  that 
it  contains  6.58  of  nitrogen,  also  sufficient  hy- 
drogen to  make  10  per  cent  of  ammonia.  The 
ash  of  the  cake  contains  8.04  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  In  the  estimation  of  manure,  nitrogen 
ranks  4};  soluble  phosphoric  acid  8}:  insolu- 
ble H ;  potash  1.  The  cotton  seed  cake,  in  its 
phosphate  of  lime,  contains  2.45  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid. 

Best  guano  contains : 

Vol.  Soluble 

Matter.  Nitrogen.  Ph.  A.  Insol. 

Best  Per*n  guano..64.25      14.98      18.16 

Govem't  guano...48.78       5.50      12.98 

Rhodes' Sup'rph'e46.18       11.11       4.02 

Mapes'  "        25.81       1.85        .11       9.10 

Lane's  *'        80.78       14.77       4.48 

Lodi  Poudrette....41.50       1.88     6.80 

Hence,  we  see  that  one  ton  of  cotton  seed 
cake  contains  very  nearly  one-half  as  much  fixed 
nitroffen  as  the  best  guano  ;  and  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact  that  there  is  hardly  a  ton  sold  in  this 
country  unadulterated.  An  English  farmer, 
writing  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  prefers  the 
cotton  seed  cake  to  any  otner  fertilizer  he  knows 
of.  Our  table  will  show  its  value  in  comparison 
with  the  manufactured  phosphates — too  many 
of  which  have  a  sample  made  for  show,  and  a 
large  lot,  very  different  for  sale.  We  claim  that 
cotton  seed  cake,  bamyard  manure,  swamp 
muck,  in  compost  with  straw  or  leaves,  and 
perhaps  a  little  or  marl,  will  make  for  the  fanner 
a  better  and  by  far  more  reliable  fertilizer  than  . 
any  guano  or  phosphate  he  can  buy.  We  have 
stated  the  price  of  the  cake  above  and  we  sub- 
mit that  tnere  is  no  other  fertilizer  either  so 
cheap,  or  containing  so  many  valuable  qualities. 

It  IS  estimated  that  the  past  season  produced 
2,700,000  bales  of  cotton  (500  pounds  to  the 
bale.)  At  1,000  pounds  seed  to  the  bale,  that 
would  give  1,850,000  tons  of  seed.  Of  this  at 
least  1,000,000  can  and  will  be  made  available 
in  the  future,  which,  deducting  the  loss  in  the 
hull,  etc.,  would  give  425,000  tons  of  cake. 
This  amount  may  be  safely  calculated  as  to  come 
before  the  American  people  for  a  market  in  the 
next  ten  years. — Hearth  and  Home, 

It  is  said  that  a  small  amount  of  lime  mixed 
with  wheat  that  has  acquired  a  musty  smell  by 
having  been  slightly  heated,  will  sweeten  without 
injuring  the  wheat 
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A  writer  in  the  New  England  Farmer  dis' 
courses  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  right  way  of 
applying  manure  to  land 


i 


am  surprised  to  see,  as  I.  do  in  going  over 
the  country,  how  many  of  our  old  tarmers  are 
holding  on  to  the  old  mode  of  applying  manure 
by  dumping  it  from  the  carts  or  wagons  on  the 
fields  in  small  heaps,  where  it  lies  sometimes 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  send  a  boy  or 
a  hired  man  to  spread  it  on  the  land,  when  the 
consequence  is  that  on  the  spots  where  the  heaps 
were  laid  the  grain  will  lodge  and  spoil,  while 
on  the  outskirts  it  will  be  so  poor  that  it  will 
need  a  drum  and  fife  to  get  it  together. 

The  last  mode  of  applying  manure  used  to  be 
the  ezclusiye  mode  in  tnis  section  of  the  country, 
but  ten  years*  experience  and  observation  of  a 
different  mode  has  brought  farmers  around,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  an  individual  in  my  section 
who  does  not  now  apply  it  on  my  plan. 

My  role  of  applying  manure  is  simply  this: 
After  the  field  nas  been  plowed  and  dragged 
down,  the  manure  is  loaded  on  wagOns  and  taken 
direct  to  the  field  and  spread  on  the  land  right 
from  the  wagons.  In  plowing,  each  land  is 
laid  off  about  twenty-one  feet  wiae.  By  driving 
the  wagon  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  it  can 
easily  be  spread  from  furrow  to  furrow,  and  the 
men  being  in  the  wagon  can  at  once  see  when 
they  get  it  all  even.  With  a  new  hand  I  alwavs 
go  out  myself  with  one  load  and  see  that  he 
starts  right ;  after  which  there  is  generally  no 
further  trouble. 

After  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  whole  field 
we  put  on  the  gang  plow.  And  here  allow  me 
to  say.  that,  of  all  tne  implements  I  have  ever 
used  for  putting  manure  on  the  la>nd  in  its  proper 
place,  according  to  my  idea,  this  suits  me  the 
oest.  It  has  a  wooden  frame  with  three  small 
plows  attached.  It  has  handles  like  a  plow; 
also  two  wheels,  one  on  each  end,  and  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  by  means  of  bolts  and  screws 
and  gauged  to  run  one,  two,  three  or  four  inches 
deep.  It  puts  the  manure  under  as  effectually  as 
a  plow.  I  generally  set  it  to  run  about  two 
incnes  deep,  which  is  about  my  idea  of  the 
proper  depth  to  cover  manure. 

Now  for  the  effects.  A  little  experiment  just 
comes  to  my  mind :  I  purchased  from  a  neighbor 
about  forty  loads  of  manure  and  applied  it  to 
one  portion  of  a  field,  the  whole  of  which  was 
to  be  sowed  to  rye ;  the  other  portion  of  the 
field  had  no  manure.  In  other  respects  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  field  was  precisely  alike. 
Each  portion  of  the  whole  fiela  required  the 
same  amount  of  rye  for  seed.  The  manure  cost 
me  fifty  cents  per  load.  When  the  crop  was 
harvested  and  sold,  the  manured  part  paid  me 
$2.50  per  load  over  the  unmanured  the  first 
year;  tne  second  vear  it  made  $1  50;  making 
$6  per  load,  besides  effecting  a  permanent  im- 
provement on  the  land. 

In  all  my  experience  I  find  that  two  loads 
applied  on  or  near  the  surface,  after  plowing, 
orparrowing,  or  cultivating,  or  sang  pIowin^| — 
which  last  is  mj  mode — is  worui  ana  will  give 
as  much  benefit  as  at  least  three  loads  plowed 
under,  especially  if  it  is  an  old  sod.     When  I 


have  a  clover  sod  and  rery  coarse  manure,  I  do 
sometimes,  for  com  orpotatoes,  plow  it  under, 
but  not  very  deep.  Then  by  plowing  a  little 
deeper  the  next  Sprine  it  brinrs  the  manure  I'nst 
in  tne  place  it*  is  needed  for  tne  wheat,  barley, 
or  oat  crop. 


From  Proeeedinga  cf  American  Farmei*%  Club. 
Mannrei  for  Ootton* 

Mr.  Curtis  stated  that  a  friend  of  his,  Thomds 
L.  James,  recently  purchased  a  farm  at  Aik«n, 
S.  C,  the  soil  of  which  is  suitable  for  cotton, 
which  staple  he  is  anxious  to  cultivate,  but  as 
there  is  dearth  of  home  manure  he  must  look 
elsewhere,  and  would  like  the  Club's  notion  as 
to  what  he  had  better  buy. 

Mr.  Fuller  answered — Guano  or  bone-dust 

Dr.  Trimble  alluded  to  a  discussion  he  listened 
to  last  summer,  when  some  Georgia  planters 
were  assembled.  A  variety  of  opinions  were 
expressed,  some  thinking  that  ^ano  soon  runs 
out,  and  others  that  bone-dust  is  not  pliable, 
because  it  is  so  apt  to  be  adulterated.  In  con- 
clusion, Dr.  Trimble  remarked  that  the  South- 
em  cultivators  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
economizing  of  what  nome  manure  they  have, 
and  niso  to  take  measures  to  increase  the  amount 
by  better  practice. 

J.  B.  Lyman — Cotton  needs  two  sorts  of 
fertilizers,  one  to  push  the  growth,  and  another 
element  to  ripen  the  seed  and  give  long  and 
silken  staple.  We  cannot  expect  many  cotton 
bolls  on  a  small  plant,  nor  choice  cotton  from 
small,  withered  seed.  The  stuff  that  will  push 
the  young  plant  is  not  that  which  will  do  most 
for  the  seed  and  staple.  For  instance,  dry  Sea 
Islanjd  guano,  for  which  he  will  give  $90  a  ton, 
will  push  the  young  plants,  but  it  bums  and 
wears  out  the  soil.  Coarse  bone  is  slow.  Fine 
bone  is  as  good  a  separate  manure  as  he  can 
buy.  A  fragment  of  Done  as  bi^  as  a  grain  of 
wheat  will  do  the  first  crop  to  which  it  is  applied 
no  good.  A  piece  as  big  as  a  grain  of  com  will 
be  two  or  three  years  unchanged  in  the  soiL 
Let  him  make  a  mixture  of  a  bushel  of  plaster, 
a  bushel  of  bone-flour,  and  a  bushel  of  euano. 
This  will  fertilize,  yet  not  exhaust.  But  no 
bought  manure  will  give  advancing  fertility  to  a 
cotton  field.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  enough. 
Muck,  yard  manure,  rotted  turf  and  leaves, 
should  be  his  dependence.  He  can  call  in  the 
commercials  as  allies.  But  you  cannot  enrich 
a  place  by  bagfiils. 

How  TO  Clrar  Laxd  from  LiLROE  Loos.— J. 
S.  Stone,  of  Belvidere,  Ohio',  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  recentlv  made  for  a  log-roller  to  clear 
new  land  from  logs,  states  that  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  large  logs  is  to  blast  them  with 
powder.  It  takes  but  little  powder,  he  says, 
and  the  logs  can  then  be  easily  handled  and 
put  in  piles  for  burning. 

To  MiJJB  Hens  Lay. — ^A  piece  of  lard  aa 
large  as  a  walnut,  mixed  with  dough,  will  cause 
a  hen  to  commence  laying  immediate! v  afler  she 
has  been  broken  up  from  sitting :  and  by  girinff 
hens  fiit  this  way,  they  may  be  kept  laying  all 
winter. 
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Ibrihe  Bovihem  Fkirm  and  JERNn^i 

Facta  About  Boota. 

BT  FBOrsaSOB  W.  LBBOY  BBOUH. 

We  tabmit  herewith  a  few  &ota  aboat  roota, 
their  growth,  etc.,  compiled  chiefly  from  that 
idfflirable  work  of  Professor  Johnson,  ''  How 
Crops  Grow/'  that  may  prove  instraotiTe  to 
some  of  yonr  readers,  and  soggestiye  of  the 
proper  and  rational  method  of  applying  fertil- 
vun.  The  roots  of  plants  grow  chiefly  by 
lengdiening,  and  Tery  slowly  by  increase  of 
Udi^ess.  Thil  experiment  was  made.  The 
Xoniig  root  of  a  pea  was  divided  by  ink  marics 
into  fimr  equal  parts*  Three  days  ihereafler, 
on  measoriug  the  divisions,  the  first  two  nearest 
the  pea  had  scarcely  lengthened,  the  third  was 
doable  its  original  length,  and  the  fourth,  at  the 
extremity,  was  eight  times  as  long.  From  other 
experiments,  by  making  smaiMer  divisions,  it  is 
eoncloded  that  the  part  of  the  root  which  grows 
is' about  <me-8ixth  of  an  inch  fix>m  the  tip. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  end  of  a  root  is  oat 
off,  in  transplanting  or  otherwise,  it  never  in- 
creases in  length. 

Those  plants  whose  stems  increase  by  exter* 
nal  growth,  by  new  rings,  have  tap-roatSf  while 
those  whose  stems  increase  by  inside  growth,  as 
the  cereals,  grasses,  etc.,  have  erown-rooU,  a 
nnmber  branching  from  the  base  of  the  stem. 
From  the  central  tap-root,  lateral  roots  branch 
oat,  and  these  subdivide  and  branch  in  divers 
directions. 

To  estimate  the  length  of  the  root,  or  of  all 
the  roots,  large  and  smaU,  indnding  the  deli- 
eate,  hair-like  fibres,  is  more  difficult  than  one 
might  at  first  suppose.  An  examination  of  the 
root,  which  we  obtain  by  forcibly  drawing  it 
6om  the  soil,  even  when  the  ground  is  loosened 
aronnd,  would  give  us  a  hhe  estimate  of  the 
extent  of  surface  reached  by  the  delicate  net- 
work oi  hair-like  roots  which  thus  would  be 
broken  off.  Sehubart  erttmated  the  quantity  of 
roots  in  this  manner :  He  made  an  excavation 
six  ^t  deep  in  a  field45f  rye,  one  of  beans,  and 
one  of  peas.  A  stream  of  water  was  thrown 
■gsinst  this  vertical  wall  until  tiie*  earth  was 
wished  away,  to  expose  the  roots.  He  says 
thej  presented  "  the  appearance  of  a  mat  or 
fi9it  ef  white  fibres  to  the  depth  of  about  fimr 
fsd  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.''  He  found 
the  roots  of  winter  wheat,  forty-seven  days  after 
floving,  as  deep  as  $evenfeet,  in  a  light  subsoil. 
Ordinarily,  the  roots  of  wheat,  rye,  and  clover 


were  found  at  the  d^th  of  ^nrm  or  fo%ir  feet 
The  roots  of  com  in  rich  earth  do  not  extend 
over  two  or  three  feet.  Sometimes,  in  a  lightf 
sandy  soil,  th^  extend  to  a  length  of  ten  of 
fifteen  feet  The  roots  of  clover,  according  to 
the  ionraal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socieityy 
and  especially  of  kcem,  extend,  in  some  cases^ 
to  the  length  of  80  fiset. 

A  (German  agriculturist  (HeUriegel)  raised 
some  plants  in  large  pots,  and  then,  by  care- 
fully washing  all  the  soil  away,  he  estimated  the 
length  of  the  roots.  He  found  that  after  the 
diameter  of  the  roots  diminished  to  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch,  still  innumerable  branches 
spread  oat,  with  their  delicate  fibres  filling 
every  crevice  of  The  soil.  By  weighing  tiie  en- 
tire mass  of  roots,  and  sekoted  average  por* 
tions  whose  length  was  determined,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  calculate  the  entire  length  of  it  He  thus 
estimated  the  whole  length  of  a  fine  barley 
plant  to  be  as  much  as  128  feet,  while  the  root 
of  the  oat  plant  he  found  to  be  equivi^nt  to  150 
feet  in  length.  He  also  found  that  the  quantity 
of  roots  depended  upon  the  character  of  the 
soil.  While  a  barley  plant  produced  128  foot 
of  roots  in  a  rich  garden  soil,  in  a  compacter 
soil  a  similar  plant  had  only  80  feet 

These  firsts  afford  a  clear  conception  of  the 
extent  of  surface  fr^m  which  a  plant  is  nour- 
ished, how  its  deticate  fibres  ramify  in  every 
direction  in  search  of  food,  and  to  what  depth 
they  extend.  The  advantage,  or  rather  the  ne- 
cessity, of  thorough  pulverization  and  deep 
plowing,  to  secure  vigorous  growth,  is  shown 
by  the  experiments  just  mentioned,  where,  in 
one  case,  128  feet  of  roots  were  obtained,  and 
fai  the  other,  in  a  eompoicter  soil,  the  plant  had 
only  80  feet 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  propor- 
tion between  the  amount  by  weight  of  roots  and 
the  stalk,  Sehubart,  having  dried  both  stalk  and 
plant,  found  the  quantity  of  roots  of  winter 
wheat,  examined  in  April,  to  be  40  per  cent,  of 
the  stalk ;  but,  examined  in  May,  to  be  only  2fl 
per  cent  The  roots  of  peas,  four  weeks  after 
sowing,  he  found  to  be  44  per  cent  of  the  vines, 
but  at  the  time  of  blossoming,  only  24  per  cent. 
These  facts  go  to  show  that  the  root  is  formed 
more  rapidly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  that  subsequently  the  plant 
grows  more  rapidly  than  the  roots. 

Having  thus  seen  to  what  depth  roots  will 
desoend,  and  to  what  extent  their  combined 
mass  is  equivalent,  the  next  question  of  interest 
arises.  How  do  they  feed?  In  what  manner  do 
they  absorb  nutriment?    The  ends,  or  tips,  ef 
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the  rootlets,  were  called  8pongiolet«  from  a  no^ 
tion  formerly  entertained  that  all  nutriment  was 
absorbed  wholly  through  them.  This  view  is 
not  snstained  by  experiments,  and  hence  has 
been  rejected.  Indeed,  it  has  been  demonstra- 
ted that  ^'  the  extreme  tips  of  the  rootlets  can- 
not take  np  liquids  at  all ; "  but  all  those  parts 
of  the  roots  and  rootlets  which  are  ^'  young  and 
delicate  in  surface  texture,''  are  the  many 
months  of  the  plant,  and  are  actiye  in  drinking 
in  nutriment  from  the  soiL  When  the  roots  be- 
come old,  covetied  with  &  hard  bark,  and  brown 
colored,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  absorp- 
tion. The  degree  of  force  with  which  active 
roots  imbibe  water  and  salts  in  solution  from 
the  soil  is  sufficient  to  foroe  tfism  np  the  stem 
with  considerable  energy,  as  is  manifested  in 
the  flow  or  bleeding  from  a  young  Tine.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  experiment  was  made 
of  attaching  a  mercurial  gange  to  a  freshly  cut 
stump  of  a  grape-rine,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  tap  rose  with  force  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
column  of  water  86}  feet  This  rise  of  fluids  in 
the  roots  and  stem  cannot  then  be  due  to  capil- 
lary attraction  alone,  since  by  that  force  no 
liquid  can  ever  be  made  to  flow  out  of  the  Hem, 
The  fine  fibres  of  many  roots  are  covered  with 
minnte  hairs,  to  be  seen  only  with  the  micro- 
scope, which  are  called  hair-roott.  These  are 
the  principal  absorbers^  and  in  their  infinite 
ramifications  expose  an  absorptive  root  surfistce 
to  the  soil  almost  incalculable.  This  remarka- 
ble absorptive  power  of  the  roots  of  a  living 
plant  is  due  to  the  combined  forces  of  nature, 
called  capillarity,  chemical  affinity,  liquid  diffu- 
sion, and  osmose.  To  discuss  these  would  oc- 
cupy much  space  and  carry  ns  far  beyond  our 
prescribed  limits. 

From  careful  experiments  made,  roots  would 
seem  to  be  '^  endowed  with  a  kind  of  intelligent 
inftinct,"  to  enable  them  to  probe  abont  in 
search  of  food.  The  reason  is  this :  Roots  at 
first  issue  independently  of  the  nutritive  matter 
in  the  soil,  and  absorb  food  wherever  they  find 
it  Those  roots  which  find  nutritive  food  grow 
and  support  the  plant  If  food  is  abundant, 
they  multiply  rapidly  their  delicate  fibres  and 
enlarge.  Those  which  find  little  food  fiBul  to 
be  developed,  and  may  perish.  This  explains 
what  has  often  been  observed,  diat  in  bones  and 
masses  of  manure  are  frequently  found  new 
|dants,  covered  with  a  net- work  of  delicate  root- 
lets. In  a  poor,  sandy  soil,  the  roots  are  always 
long  and  slender.  They  wander  far  in  search  of 
food ;  and  thus  we  conceive  a  great  part  of  the 
ligor  of  the  plant  is  consumed  in  forming  roots. 


But,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  some 
very  instructive  and  suggestive  experiments 
have  been  made.  Some  corn  was  planted  in 
glass  cylinders  filled  with  a  poor  clay  soil,  in 
which,  in  different  positions,  a  quantity  of  fe^ 
talizing  mixture  was  placed.  After  some  months 
the  soil  was  all  washed  out  and  the  position  of 
the  roots  observed.  It  was  found  that  when  tho 
fertilizer  had  been  placed  about  an  inch  b^w 
the  sur&ce,  there  was  the  greatest  development 
of  fibrous  roots ;  when  placed  about  the  middle, 
just  there  the  roots  had  matted  in  a  spheroidal 
form ;  when  placed  on  one  side,  the  roots  had 
mainly  developed  there ;  and  even  when  the 
fertilizer  was  placed/in  a  layer  at  the  bottom, 
the  roots  were  found  to  'extend,  ^'  attenasted 
and  slightly  branched,''  until  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  fertilizing  mixture;  then  they 
greatly  developed,  and  extended  their  fibres  in 
every  direction.  The  result  was,  that  in  every 
instance  "  the  greatest  development  of  the  roeii 
occurred  in  the  irt^mediaie  vicinity  of  the  mate- 
rial which  cotdd  furnish  them  itith  nutriment^ 

What  do  these  experiments  teach  us  ?  The 
important  question  with  us  is,  What  is  the  ra- 
tional and  most  advantageous  method  of  apply- 
ing fertilizers?  Some  put  them  in  shallov, 
some  deep,  some  in  the  hill,  or  drill,  and  some 
insist  they  should  be  put  broadca^  Now,  the 
experiments  show  that  the  roots  are  chiefly  de- 
veloped just  vohere  the  fertilizers  are  placed, 
Hence,  when  the  fertilizers  are  put  in  shallow, 
the  fibrous  roots  are  developed  just  where  the] 
will  languish  and  die  for  moisture  so  soon  ti 
the  hot  sun,  unaccompanied  by  rain,  parchei 
the  soil.  When  the  fertilizers  are  deep,  th( 
fibrous,  active,  absorbing  roots  are  all  devdopec 
deep  under  the  ground,  and  hence  are  by  8< 
much  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought 
When  the  fertilizers  are  not  thorou^ly  mixe( 
with  the  soil,  Uie  roots  are  more  compactly  de 
veloped,  and  hence  have  less  soil  from  which  t 
drink  in  moisture.  Therefore,  we  infer  that  i 
is  not  the  rational,  and  hence  not  the  bee 
method,  to  manure  com  by  placing  the  fertil 
izer,  as  cotton  seed,  *Hna  heap  near  the  hiiU 
The  fibrous  roots  should^  invited  over  a  large 
area  by  a  more  nniform  distribution,  ao  as  t( 
have  soil  from  which  sufficient  water  can  be  ob 
tained.  The  rational  method,  then,  is  to  invit 
the  roots  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  protect  then 
against  drought,  and  to  cover  an  area  snfficiea 
to  afford  them  a  large  drinking  snrfiace.  To  se 
cure  these  ends,  the  fertilisers  should  be  put  ti 
de^  and  thorough^  intermixed  with  the  soU 
Borne  of  our  best  farmers,  we  believe,  praotic 
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ihk  by  depofiting  the  fertilizer  in  a  deep  furrow 
and  then  thorougtily  intermingling  by  running) 
afkr  ihefarUUur  U  sailed,  a  gabfloU  plow  in  the 
lame  fiirrow.  Would  it  not  be  a  more  secure 
proriflion  against  droughty  where  as  much 
as  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  are 
used,  to  thorou^ly  interxnlngle  it  with  the  soil 
in  three  parallel  lurrows  instead  of  one  7  It  is 
obYioas,  in  a  countxy  where  there  is  no  proba- 
hiHty  of  suffering  firom  a  drought,  there  would 
not  be  the  same  necessity  of  placing  the  fertil- 
izers deep  under  the  surface ;  but  here  we  should 
prepare  for  lack  of  rain,  and  work  accordingly. 
If  my  time  permits,  I  propose  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periments with,  cotton  that  Nobbe  made  with 
eom  in  the  glass  cylinders* 


Kahominliiff  P^or  Walls. 

It  is  a  DOpular  error  to  believe  that  the  mate- 
xials  for  Usomining  are  very  ezpensive,  and 
also  that  few  men  have  sufficient  skill  to  apply 
the  hqoid  eren  after  it  has  been  properly  jH-e- 
pared.  For  this  reason,  people  are  Treauently 
deceived  into  paying  exorbitant  prices  tor  this 
kind  of  work. 

The  materials  employed  are  good  clear  glue, 
Paris^  white,  and  water.  Paris  white  is  sold 
here  in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn  for  two  to 
three  cents  per  pound.  Itinerant  kalsominers 
frequ^tly  charge  twenty-five  cents  per  pound, 
•8  "Ihe^  use  nothing  but  the  genuine  silver  pol- 
ish, which  is  scarce  and  very  expensive." 

In  case  the  wall  of  a  large  room,  sajr  sixteen 
by  twenty  feet  souare,  is  to  be  kalsommed  with 
tvo  eoats,  it  will  require  about  one-fourth  of  a 
pouod  of  light-colored  glue  and  five  or  six 
poonds  of  Paris  white.  Soak  the  glue  over 
n^ht,  in  a  tin  vessel  containing  about  a  quart  of 
vann  water.  If  the  kalsomine  is  to  be  applied 
the  next  ds^,  add  a  pint  more  of  clear  water  to 
the  ^lae,  aad  set  the  tin  vessel  containing  the 
^e  into,  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  over  the  fire, 
and  continae  to  stir  the  glue  until  it  is  well  dis- 
lolved  and  quite  thin.  If  the  glue  pail  be 
placed  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  the  glue  will 
sot  be  scorched.  Then  after  putting  the  Paris 
vbite  into  a  hage  water-pail,  pour  on  hot  water, 
sad  stir  it  untn  the  liquid  appears  like  thick 
mJk,  Now  min^e  the  glue-iiquid  with  the 
whitiD^,  stir  H  thoroughly,  and  apply  it  to  the 
wall  with  a  whitewash  orush,  or  witn  a  larse  paint 
brush.  It  is  of  little  conse<iuence  what  kind  of 
an  instrument  is  employed  in  laying  on  the  kal- 
ioiaiBe,  provided  the  liquid  is  spread  smoothly. 
£xi>enave  brushes,  made  expressly  for  kalso- 
inning,  may  be  obtiimied  at  brush  factories,  and 
at  some  dms  and  hardware  stores.  But  a  ffood 
whitewash  bmsh,  having  long  and  thick  nair, 
viU  do  very  well.  In  case  the  liquid  is  so  thick  diat 
^viHaot  flow  from  the  bmsh  so  as  to  make 
iniooth  work«  add  a  little  more  hot  water.  When 
mbing  the  kalsomine,  stir  it  frequentl^r.  Dip 
we  brush  often,  and  omy  so  deep  in  liquid  as  to 
tike  as  much  as  the  hair  ^Hl  retain  without  let- 
^  krge  dropa  &11  to  the  floor.    If  too  much 


glue  be  added,  the  kalsomine  cannot  be  laid  on 
smoothlv,  and  will  be  luible  to  crack.  The  aim 
should  be  to  apply  a  thin  layer  of  sizing  that 
cannot  be  brushed  off  with  a  broom  or  dry  cloth. 
A  thin  coat  will  not  crack. — Manufacturer  and 
Builder.        . 

ExTRAcnxa  Bullets  prom  Wouyns  by  thk 
Aid  or  Electricity. — A  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
nian*8  Magazine  says:  ''Curing  should  be  as 
important  as  killing  m  the  arts  of  war  j  extract- 
ing your  enemy's  bullets  from  your  own  flesh  is 
the  next  duty  after  putting  your  bullets  into  his 
flesh.  Now  bullet  probing  is  a  taresome  and 
painful  operation,  one  that  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  the  perfection  of  simple  certaintv.  So  hu- 
mane pnilosophers  have  tnought ;  and  they  have 
done  their  best  to  give  their  thinkings  tan- 
gibility. But  we  are  bounded  by  our  means,* 
and  while  there  wete  none  known  whereby  a 
lump  of  buried  lead  could  be  told  from  a  frag- 
ment of  shattered  bone,  probing  was  slow  workJ 
However,  the  next  time — far  be  it — that  whole* 
sale  bullet  extraction  has  to  be  performed  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  army  surgeon's  labors 
will  be  lightened  by  the  help  that  electricitv  will 
afford  J  u>T  two  inventors  nave  indepenaently 
proposed  methods  of  searching  for  ana  drawing 
out  metallic  missiles  from  the  wounds  tiiey  have 
inflicted.  Both  men  told  their  ideas  to  the  French 
Institute  at  one  and  the  same  meeting  daring 
the  past  month.  M.  Trouve  was  one  ;  he  who 
made  the  electrical  jewels  that  delighted  fashion- 
able Paris  for  a  few  months  two  years  ago.  His 
new  bullet-probe  is  a  double-pointed  needle, 
each  point  peing  connected  by  a  wire  with  a 
little  electric  battery  and  a  bell,  which  rings 
whenever  the  two  needle  points  are  united  elec- 
trically; that  is  to  say,  whenever  they  both 
touch  a  piece  of  metaL  With  this  divining-rod, 
bullet-searching  is  a  simple  business.  The  sus- 
pected part  of  the  body  is  probed  with  it,  and 
the  instant  the  points  touch  lead  the  bell  an- 
nounces the  fact  The  bullet  found,  the  worse 
half  of  the  extractor's  task  is  over.  This  plan 
was  suggested  by  an  Englishman,  I  fancy,  some 
two  years  ago,  but  not  put  to  trial  till  M.  Trouve 
made  an  instrument.  The  other  proposed  is  of 
more  limited  application.  M.  Melsens  is  its 
author,  and  he  promises  to  draw  fragments  of 
iron  or  steel  from  a  flesh  wound  by  the  help  of 
powerful  magnets.  He  can  do  nothing  with  lead, 
though,  because  it  does  not  follow  the  loadstone. 
Trouve' s  is  the  best  idea.  There  is  quaintnesa 
in  the  notion  of  a  bullet  telegraphing  its  where- 
abouts." 


(JovERKMBNT.— The  early  settlers  of  Connec- 
ticut proclaimed  that  the  colony  should  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  God,  until  they  had 
time  to  make  better. — Washington  Irving, 

Sleep.— It  is  so  Hke  death  that  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  it  without  my  pn^ers. — Sir 
Thomas  Browne, 

The  Past.— What  is  every  day  of  a  wise  man's 
life,  but  a  censure  or  critique  on  the  past?— *> 
Pope, 

"One  thine,"  said  an  old  top6r,  "was  never 
teen  'comin'  through  the  rye,'  an'  that's  the 
kind  of  whiskey  one  gets  now-a-days." 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 

Feediko  Poultry. — Onions  are  said  to  be  an 
admirable  food  for  fowls,  or  rather  an  adjunct 
food.  If  given  regularly,  it  is  said  that  they  will 
prevent  the  attack  of  more  ordinary  diseases  of 
poultry.  Meat  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  esaen- 
tial  food  for  poultry,  especially  in  winter^  when 
they  cannot  get  the  worms  they  pick  op  in  sum* 
mer.  Others,  again,  maintain  that  the  habit  of 
giving  meat  to  poultry  is  productive  of  grave 
evils — the  cause  of  many  of  the  worst  forms  of 
disease  which  affect  them.  By  these  authorities 
it  is  called  unnatural  food,  inasmuch  as  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  birds  are  not  fitted  to 
assimilate  it.  There  must,  we  think,  be  some 
mistake  in  all  this  j  for  we  know  ot  a  surety 
that  fowls  devour,  when  they  can  get  it,  and  en- 
tirely of  their  own  accord,  an  enormous  quanti- 
ty of  animal  food  ;  here  it  is  not  cooked  :  the 
game  found  in  nature's  garden  is  raw.  If  meat 
IS  an  unnatural  food  for  poultiry,  the);  certainly 
have  a  most  unnatural  appetite  for  it.  Throw 
in  one  lump  of  meat  among  a  lot  of  fowls ;  if 
not  literally  a  bone  of  contention,  it  is  some- 
thing vastly  like  it,  so  eager  are  all  to  |;6t  a  grab 
at  it.  We  believe  the  Jiabit  of  giving  much 
food  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  poultry  is  a  bad 
one.  If  you  notice  their  habit  you  will  perceive 
that  the  process  of  picking  up  their  food  und^ 
ordinary,  or  what  we  may  call  the  natural  con- 
dition, is  a  very  slow  one.  Grain  by  grain  does 
the  meat  get  taken,  and  with  the  aggregate  no 
small  amount  of  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  the 
like,  all  of  whichj  passing  into  the  crop,  assist 

digestion  ^reatlv         l^'i*"  i"  kVn^  *^lmr»*a*'  ivi^a  m/\/in 


But  in  the  ^^hen's"  wife  mode 


•  crops 

the  process  of  assimilation  is  slow,  painful  and 
incomplete.  No  wonder  tiiat  so  many  cases  of 
choked  craw  are  met  with  under  this  treatment. 
— Mark  Lane  Express. 


Healthy  Chickens. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  says : — ^The  way  I  keep  my 
fowls  in  health,  I  clean  out  the  house  once  a 
week  ]  put  wood  ashes  under  the  roosts  j  have 
iron  basins  for  them  to  drink  from ;  whitewash 
inside  of  ben- house  with  hot  lime ;  put  a  little 
kerosene  oil  on  the  roosts  once  a  month.  The 
main  food  is  oats  and  cake  of  scraps  to  pick 
on.    I  never  feed  but  once  a  da3^— iit  noouj  or 


when  I  shut  them  up  at  four  or  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. When  they  run  out  then  rive  them 
all  they  will  eat.  In  my  experience  there  is  do 
easier  wa^  to  ^t  diseased  fowls  than  to  keep 
them  stuffed;  it  makes  them  lazy,  and  they 
won't  work  as  much  as  they  ought  to  to  keep 
in  a  healthy  condition.  I  never  had  any  gapes 
in  chickens.  When  fowls  begin  to  droop  1  give 
three  large  pills  of  common  nard  yellow  soap; 
it  is  the  best  thing  to  cleanse  a  fowl  I  know  of. 
I  follow  it  for  three  days ;  give  them  nothing  to 
eat,  and  plent;^  of  pure  water  to  drink.  In  des- 
perate cases  give  a  half  teaspoonful  of  tinctare 
of  lobdia. 


The  Best  Poultry.— The  American  Institute 
Farmers'  Club  recently  apppinted  a  committee 
to  visit  and  report  upon  the  poultry  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  York  State  Poultry  Show.— 
This  committee,  in  order  to  obtain  a  condensed 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  best  breeds,  ad- 
dressed questions  to  several  well-known  poul- 
trymen,  to  iriiich  they  received  answers,  the 
gist  of  which  we  give  below. 

First — What  breeds  are  at  present  most  prizedl 
A. — Different  breeders  disagree,  but  it  is  at 
present  thought  that  the  minority  prefer  the 
Houdans,dark  and  light  Brahmas,  and  Leghorns. 
Second. — ^Are  pure  breeds  preferable?  A.— 
The  pure  breeds  are  better  than  half-breeds  as 
layers,  but  not  quite  so  hardy.  Third. — What 
fowls  are  best  layers?  A. — White  Leghonwi 
and  Aylesbury  ducks.  Fourth, — ^Which  eroK 
fastest,  and  make  most  dressed  meat?  A.— 
Creve-GoBurs,  liriitanddaric  Brahmas,  or  Ayles* 
bui^y  ducks.  Fifth. — For  eggs  and  flesh  botht 
which  are  best?  A, — HouSms.  Sixth. — Foi 
flavor  and  tenderness  of  flesh,  which  breeds  ex- 
cel? A. — ^Houdans,  Dorking,  or  Game  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Seventh. — For  mothers,  which 
have  vou  found  best  A. — Game  and  Dorking. 
Eighth. — Is  the  Dorking  hardy  in  this  climate  1 
A. — ^No.  N$nib. — ^What  feemng  and  range  do 
you  recommend?  A. — Ground  feed  in  the 
morning,  mixed  with  warm  water,  whole  grain 
at  night,  a  little  meat  occasionally  in  winter, 
with  some  broken  oyster-shell,  aU  the  ran^ 
possible,  and  a  good  warm  house,  are  all  Uiat  is 
necessary.  Tenth. — What  is  your  opinion  of 
poultry  raising  on  a  laree  scale?  A. — ^It  can 
be  done  with  great  profit,  if  the  grounds  and 
houses  are  large  eno%;h.  Every  hundred  fowh 
should  have  at  least  an  acre. 
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For  th€  Southern  Farm  and  Borne, 

Manures  for  the  Fear. 

HOW,  WHKJf,   AND  WHAT  KIND  TO  APPLY. 
BT  DATID  Z.  tVANS,  JB.,   O^SAPEAKE  CITY,  MD. 

Does  the  Pear  require  manure  ?  Is  there  any 
use  of  manniing^it  tke  same  as  an  annnal  fmit, 
or  vegetable?  Tiiis  is  about  the  drift  of  the 
qiaestions  or  surmises,  which  are  daily  agitating 
t}ie  minds  of  many  who  raise  fruit,  or  who  de' 
are  to  J  yet  veiy  often  we  see  the  wrong  answer 
giTen  by  those  who  ought  to  be  competent  to 
gire  an  entirely  opposite  version. 

Now,  I  think,  and  not  only  think,  but  posi* 
tj?ely  assert,  that  the  Pear  requires  the  best  of 
both  cultivation  and  manure  j  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant item  to  know  the  proper  sorts  of  ma- 
nures to  apply,  how  to  apply,  and  when  they 
should  be  applied,  which  latter  is  more  impor- 
tant than  some  would  suppose. 

I  will  first  take  up  the  subject  of  manures  and 
the  proper  Idnda  to  apply  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults; but  as  there  are  so  many  different  special 
maonres,  I  cannot,  nor  do  I  wish  to  treat  of  all 
of  tbem,  but  only  of  a  few  of  those  which  I  have 
deemed  to  be  worthy  of  any  considerable  notice, 
and  will  also  give  the  results  of  a  few  expeEi- 
ments  with  manures  which  are  not  accpunted 
q>6dal,  but  mo6t  of  which  are,  in  my  estimation, 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  some  of  the 
special  ones.  • 

We  have  some  Pear  trees,  which  a^,  as  near 
as  I  can  arrive  at  it,  some  forty  years  old,  they 
were  neglected  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  of 
course  the  crops  decreased  in  the  same  ratto  ; 
but  the  trees  were  treated  to  about  a  cart  load 
apiece,  of  fine,  jpch  stable,  manure,  and  the  next 
fruit  year  they  showed  the  attention  that  they 
had  receiyed,  the  trees  putting  out  fine,  rich 
shoots,  as  well  as  producing  fruit  of  a  larger 
size,  4nd  much  better  quality  than  they  had 
grown  for  several  years,  and  by  continuing  the 
programme  evMj  year,  we  have  had  the  satis- 
&etiom  of  reaping  the  benefit,  as  well  to  assuring 
us  of  the  fiact  that  stable  manfure  is  suitable  for 
the  Pear,  and  not  as  1  often  hear  stated,  that  it 
ooly  indaoes  a  rapid  growth  of  wood,  without 
Batmallj  inoreasing  the  crop  of  fruit;  but  do  not 
pot  it  immediately  on  the  roots,  especially  with 
.  young  txees,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  roots, 
generally  on  the  sur&ce,  the  rains  taking  it 
down  to  the  rootleto  to  mmrisk  the  tree  gradually 
and  nfely.  ^ 

A  manure,  which,  I  thini,  will  be  found  to 


answer  all  reasonable  expectations,  as  well  as 
being  convenient  to  almost  all,  and  cheaply  ob-» 
tained,  is  leaves  from  the  woods,  which  shonld 
be  spread  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  before 
planting^  as  well  as  using  it  in  the  spring,  taking 
care  to  have  it  buried^  so  as  nOt  to  be  blown 
about,  or  to  be  a  harbor  for  rats  and  mice* 

Another  very  desirable  maaure  for  young 
trees,  as  well  as  for  old  ones,  although  very  de- 
sirable for  the  former,  is  muck,  afWr  it  has  under* 
gone  a  freezing  proeeas }  it  can  be  used  in  all 
ways  and  at  all  times,  vastly  benefitting  tha 
trees  as  regards  growth  and  produotiveness. 

Very  few  are  aware  that  ground  bone,  wh,en 
buried,  is  very  beneficial  in  its  results,  for  it 
seems  to  be  rich  in  the  very  essential  constltu- 
ent  whioh  goes  to  invigorate  the  Pear,  and  its 
efifects  will  last  for  several  years,  not  b^ng  ex- 
hausted by  the  first  year's  growth. 

As  regards  iron  filings,  blacksmith's  cinders, 
etso.,  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion,  as  a  quantity 
scattered  around  the  trees  did  not  either  increase 
or  decrease  the  yield  or  growtli  the  least  iota  \ 
but  some  will  still  insist  that  they  are  o(  incal- 
culable benefit  to  Pears,  but  readers  don't  be- 
lieve it,  for  if  you  do  you  will  only  go  to  the 
expense  and  ta|nble  of  trying  the  experiment! 
only  to  find  ouSlhat  your  trouble  yr^  in  vain. 

I  saw  it  stated  somewhere,  that  an  application 
of  the  above  averted  or  cured  some  particular 
disease  or  diseases — the  name  or  names  not  now 
remembered — to  which  the  Pear  was  incident,  if 
it  does  have  such  a  beneficial  result  I  have  unhi^- 
pily  failed  to  discover  any  benefit  derived  from  its 
application  for  the  pmrposes  just  set  forth. 

Dr.  Swasey,  of  the  Southern  Horticulturist, 
gives  the  following  as  a  manure  for  the  Pear, 
and  as  it  is  very  good  for  the  purpose  named,  I 
will  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  *  ^Take 
one  barrel  ground  bone,  or  one  of  good  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  two  barrels  unleached  wood 
ashes  from  hard  wood,  one  barrel  of  unslacked 
lime,  one  sack  of  salt,  and  two  two-horse  wagon 
loads  of  dry  muck,  or  rich  leaf  mould.  Slake 
the  lime  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt ;  make 
a  bed  with  one  lo^  of  muck,  eight  or  ten  feet 
In  diameter,  upon  this  spread,  in  the  order 
named,  the  lime,  bone,  ashes,  salt;  covering  all 
with  the  remaining  load  of  muck.  Give  the 
bed  a  good  soaking  with  pond  or  rain  water, 
this  soaking  to  be  repeated  weekly,  unless  a  rain 
should  render  it  unnecessaiy.''  This  manure 
is  very  good  for  other  crops,  and  ssakes  a  strong 
and  lasting  manure,  as  well  as  a  cheap  one,  in 
consideration  of  its  worth* 

Some  other  time  I  will  again  take  up  this  sub-  , 
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j^i,  and  try  to  gire  some  additional  particnlan, 
trIiiciL  I  cannot  now  do,  space  and  time  not  per- 
mitting. 

For  iht  Sofuihem  Farm  and  Eomt. 
How  to  Make  a  Peach  Orokard. 

In  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  New 
Jersey,  fruit  growing  for  market  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  and  most  lucrative  branch- 
es of  farm  industry.  Large  increases  are 
itealised  erery  year  fVom  fruit-raising,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  no  part  of  a  farm  yields  so  large 
a  profit  at  so  little  dost  of  labor  or  money,  as 
llie  orchard. 

In  the  Southern  States  where  the  allegiance 
to  King  Cotton  is  undivided,  fruit-growing  for 
profit  is  very  rare.  Except  those  of  Major 
Moses,  near  Columbus,  and  Mr.  Buckner  near 
Milledgeville,  we  do  not  know  of  any  large  fruit 
&rm8.  There  are  a  few  small  orchards  con- 
nected with  nurseries  of  fruit  trees^  from  which 
fruit  are  sold,  but  no  regular  fru  it  farms.  I 
would  seem,  however,  that  with  the  soil,  climate 
and  length  of  season,  which  we  eigoy,  this 
branch  of  industry  might  be  much  extended 
with  advantage.  In  Middle  Georgia,  particu- 
larly, where  it  rarely  happens  thpf  spring  frosts 
kill  the  early  Uooms  of  the  peach,  and  where 
the  crop  is  never  an  entire  failure,  market- 
orchfuxls  wodld  certcunly  pay,  and  we  venture  to 
say,  counting  difference  of  cost  for  labor,  etc., 
would  pay  far  better  than  cotton. 

Without  abating,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
our  loyalty  to  His  Fleecy  Majesty,  it  would  be 
well  if  some  of  our  planters  would  give  a  fhir 
trial  to  a  few  acres  planted  with  peach  trees. 
Every  planter  has  land  which  is  ^^not  good 
enough  for  cotton."  Take  twenty  acres  of  this 
and  prepare  it  for  an  orchard,  and  after  the  trees 
begin  to  bear,  tell  us  frankly  how  the  net  profits 
compare  with  those  of  any  twenty  acres  of  the 
betl  land  devoted  exclusively  to  cotton.  We 
would  have  the  experiment  made  in  the  most 
economical  way.  Those  who  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  buy  trees  from  a  nursery  at  26c.  or 
50c  apiece,  can  raise  their  o^n  trees.  They 
can  easily  procure  peach  stones.  In  the  month 
of  October  clear  a  space  of  ground,  excavate  it 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  fill  the  excavation 
with  the  stones,  cover  with  about  two  inches  of 
good  soil,  and  then  strew  pine  straw,  brush,  or 
leaves,  over  all,  to  protect  the  bud  against  the 
frost.  In  the  spring  wben  the  stones  break  and 
the  kernels  begin  to  swell,  the  bed  may  be 
opened  and  the  kernels  transplanted  in  rows 
four  feet  apart  and  about  five  or  six  inches  dis- 


tant an  the  row.  Keep  the  land  round  these 
seedlings  mellow  and  clean,  by  plowing  and 
hoeing,  and  in  the  following  fall  they  will  be 
large  enough  for  budding. 

The  buds  should  be  taken  from  thirty  trees  of 
three  or  four  years  ^d,  and  one  hand  who  is 
skilled  can  bud  in  a  aay  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  trees.  It  is  a  very  simple  process. 
Cut  the  buds  about  one  inch  in  length,  leaving 
the  eye  in  the  middle.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  seedling 
close  to  the  ground  of  the  same  length  as  the 
bud,  insert  the  bud  fn  this  slit  and  make  it  finst 
by  a  strip  of  matting,  leaving  the  eye  of  the  bud 
exposed.  In  a  few  days  the  union  of  the  bud 
and  the  seedling  will  have  become  perfect,  and 
the  wrapping  may  be  taken  off*.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  cut  the  seedling  down  to  about  one 
half  inch  of  the  bud,  keep  the  stump  fV^e  from 
suckers,  and  by  fall  the  budded  trees  i^  have 
attained  a  growth  of  fbur  or  ^ve  feet. 

When  they  are  one  year  old  they  maybe  trani- 
planted  to  the  orchard.  It  does  not  mattei 
much  whether  this  is  done  in  the  spring  or  &I1] 
though  we  rather  prefer  the  fall.  Plant  in  rowi 
from  16  to  20  feet  apart,  and  the  same  depth  u 
they  stood  in  the  nursery.  If  planted  in  th( 
fall  shorten  them  about  half  their  growth  in  the 
following  spring,  and  continue  this  shortening 
until  they  have  attained  their  third  year's  growth, 
taking  care  all  the  time  to  cut  away  all  uselesi 
growth,  leaving  three  or  four  limbs  to  form  th( 
tree. 

When  the  trees  have  borne  their  first  crop 
manure  with  fVom  800  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  o 
some  good  ammoniated  superphosphate,  an<i 
if  proper  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  borers, 
the  orchard  will  be  fully  established.  While  th( 
trees  are  too  young  to  bear,  the  ground  need 
not  be  unproductive.  Corn,  cotlbn  or  potatoes 
may  be  grown  between  the  rows. 

The  earliest  peach  known  in  this  country  l 
**Hale*s  Early,''  (see  frontispiece),  which  ma 
tures  its  fruit  fully  two  weekly  sooner  than  an] 
other  variety.  Pomova. 

Feknob  Mithod  oy  RiisiKa  Tomavois.- 
As  soon  as  a  cluster  of  flowers  are  visible,  th< 
stem  is  topped  down  to  the  cluster,  so  that  th( 
flowers  terminate  the  stem.  The  effect  is  thai 
the  sap  is  immediately  impelled  into  thetwc 
buds  next  bdow  the  cluster,  which  soon  pnsl 
strongly  and  produce  another  cluster  of  flower 
each.  When  these  are  visible,  the  branch  U 
which  they  belong  is  also  topped  down  to  theii 
level,  and  this  is  done  suc^vely.  By  thi 
means,  the  plants  become  stout  dwarf  bashes 
not  above  eighteen  inches  high.  In  order  U 
prevent  their  falling  over,  sticks  or  strings  ar 
stretched  horizontally  along  the  rows,  so  as  t< 
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keep  the  plants  ereet  Id  additioB  to  ihis,  all 
tiie  laterals  that  hare  no  floipera,  and  after  the 
fifth  topping,  all  laterals  whatsoeyer,  are  nipped 
off.  In  this  way  the  ripe  sap  is  directed  into  the 
fhiity  which  aoanires  a  beaaty,  aise  and  excel- 
lence nnattainea  by  other  means. — HortieuUu- 
ritt*  __^__.^_« 

Ibr  tk$  3o¥t^£m  Ikrm  mmi  MbmK 
Lawni. 

BT  TVB  JLATM  WM.  H.  WXirS. 

The  main  featare  in  the  ornamental  grounds 
of  erery  plaoe,  be  it  cottage  or  palace,  should 
be  its  lawn.  How  can  a  place  be  rendered 
tMtefol  and  agreeable  in  the  easiest  manner? 
Downing  has  answered  this  question:  **A  soft, 
Terdant  lawn,  and  a  few  forest  or  ornamental 
trees  well  grouped,  gire  uniTersal  pleasure ;  they 
contain  in  themaeWes  in  fiu^  the  basis  of  all  our 
sgreeable  sensations  in  a  landscape  garden.  If 
yoar  place  is  large,  so  much  laiger  and  broader 
is  the  good  effect  of  the  lawn,  as  it  stretches, 
away  over  gentle  undulations  alternately  smiling 
and  looking  serious  in  the  play  of  sunshine  and 
shade  HuX  rest  upon  it.  If  it  is  small,  a  mere 
bit  <^  green  tnif  before  your  door,  then  it  forms 
the  best  and  most  becoming  setting  to  the  small 
beds  and  moeses  of  ever-blooming  roses,  Ter- 
benas  and  annuals  with  which  you  may  em- 
broker  it  like  a  carpet" 

In  pictures  of  residenoes  observe  those  most 
attractive  to  the  eye.  The  dwelling  rises  from 
the  lawn  in  the  foreground  flanked  at  its  sides 
by  statdy.  and  graceful  groups  of  trees  and 
these  are  conaected  with  a  mass  of  the  same  in 
the  background,  which  shelten  and  conoeals 
the  oecMsaiy  offices  of  the  main  building.  But 
none  of  the  trees  except  mere  shrubbery  should 
be  nearer  than  thirty  feet  firom  th^  dwelling,  as 
th^  reader  the  air  too  close,  damp,  and  un- 
wholesome. 

To  make  a  lawn  that  will  always  prove  satis- 
factory requires  attention  to  the  following 
partienlara :  The  soil  must  be  so  deeply  moved 
that  it  JDay,  so  long  as  the  lawn  last,  readily 
take  up  all  the  rain  that  fidls,  and  store  up  suf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  turf  during  periods 
of  drought ;  at  the  same  time,  if  its  character 
is  such  that  in  ordinary  rains  it  becomes  sodden 
and  long  remains  wet,  whOe  the  depth  moved 
in  its  preparation,  must  not  be  lessened,  the 
lurplus  water  must  be  removed  by  drainage. 
An  iU-drained  soil,  it  is  proved  by  observation, 
loffera  more  from  droughts  when  they  ocouri 
than  grounds  naturally  in  proper  condition  on 
the  same  soil  after  it  has  been  drained. 

The  proper  depth  for  subsoiling  or  trenching 
for  a  lawn  is  not  less  than  two  feet,  and  while 


preparing  it  the  ri<^  sur&ce  soil  should  be  left 
at  the  top  and  further  improved  if  required  by 
the  addition  of  well  rotted  manure,  leaf  mould, 
or  manipulated  manure.  Pure  guano  is  too 
evanescent  in  its  cflTect.  The  surface  should  be 
thoroughly  smoothed  and  pulverized,  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  seeding  or  setting  the  turf. 

The  best  lawns  here  are  of  blue  grass  and 
white  clover ;  the  latter  succeeds  finely  if  sown 
in  October  or  November.  Blue  grass  by  itself 
makes  very  little  show  from  the  seed  the  first 
season  after  sowing,  but  by  the  addition  of  white 
clover,  which  is  desirable  in  every  case,  a 
pleasant  effect  is  produced  much  earlier.  Blue 
grass  is  best  propagated  by  dividing  the  natural 
turf  in  the  fiedl,  and  either  setting  it  out  carefully 
in  lines  eight  inches  each  way,  or  cutting  up  the 
turf  into  fragments  as  finely  as  possible,  and 
scattering  the  same  broadcast  over  the  prepared 
ground,  and  then  following  with  a  roller  or  turf 
beater,  to  set  these  fragments  firmly  in  the  soil ; 
at  the  same  time  white  clover  should  be  sown 
to  thicken  up  the  turf  at  the  bottom.  All  coarse 
weeds  of  every  description,  as  they  appear, 
should  be  removed,  and  crab  grass  kept  down, 
if  it  appears,  by  frequent  mowing.  Where  but 
a  small  grass  plot  is  to  be  set,  and  enough  good 
turf  can  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to  procure  it 
and  turf  the  whole  over  nicely,  and  roll  or  beat 
well.  Grass  seed  should  be  sown  just  so  soon 
as  there  are  evidences  of  growth  commencing 
in  the  spring,  or  six  or  eight  weeks  before  the 
setting  in  of  winter.  The  above  grasses  succeed 
well  from  Canada  to  below  this  point  Where 
they  prove  unsatisfiiictory  from  the  greater  heat 
Bermuda  is  the  best  substitute. 
(to  bi  contikued.) 


The  GermojUown  Telegraph  says  that  the 
common  blue  pill  of  the  apothecaries  cures  the 
chicken  cholera  in  Pennsylvania.  Give  each 
chicken  when  seized  with  the  disease  a  two-erain 
blue  piJU,  and  if  not  out  of  danp:er  by  the  follow- 
ing morning^,  another — two  pills  almost  univer- 
rsally  effecting  a  cure. 

An  English  writer  thinks  that  American  early 
potatoes  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  because 
as  each  new  variety  is  said  to  ripen  ten  days 
earlier  than  any  other,  the  time  between  plant- 
ing and  digging  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

From  the  official  aroounts  of  the  railroads  at 
Chattanooga,  it  impears  that  81,000  negroes 
have  passed  through  that  place  on  their  way  to 
Mississippi,  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

The  State  of  California  has  |D0,000  peach 
trees,  enough  to  produce  more  than  100  pounds 
of  fruit  annually  for  every  person  in  the  State. 

Texas  has  more  than  8,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  annually  exports  1,000,000  beeves. 
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The  Apiarj. 
-  Thofle  who  are  engaged  in  Bee  cnltnre,  wheth- 
er on  a  large  or  small  scale,  if  they  desire  to 
save  themselves  annoyance  and  loss,  would  do 
well  to  guard  their  bee  hives  against  the  inroads 
of  the  moth  worm.  They  can  be  found  now 
on  the  bottom  boards  of  the  hivea  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  should  be  destroyed  mercilessly. 

In  this  climate,  swarming  is  generally  over, 
but  to  those  whose  stocks  have  not  already 
swarmed,  we  recommend  them  to  have  their 
hives  ready.  If  a  nice  hive  is  at  hand  when  the 
bees  swarm  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting them  into  it,  bnt  if  the  hive  has  to  be  made 
or  *  ^hunted  up*'  when  the  swarm  takes  place,  is 
very  likely  to  lose  his  bees. 

Mr.  Quinby,  one  of  the  great  authorities  on 
''Bee  culture,"  says,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Afneriean  AgrieuUurist : 

Swarms  coming  just  before  a  wet,  cold  spell, 
should  be  fed.  Have  a  care  that  light  hives  do 
not  suffer  for  want  of  honey.  Swarming  in 
general  is  not  to  be  expected  before  the  white 
clover  blossoms.  Before  swarming,  the  bees 
build  cells  for  queens,  to  make  sure  the  succes- 
sion after  the  old  one  has  left.  These  cells  may 
be  seen  by  examininjB^  the  ed^es  of  the  combs  in 
a  box  hive  or  by  taking  out  the  movable  frames, 
where  these  are  used.  When  these  cells  begin 
to  be  sealed,  look  out  for  the  swarm  at  once. 
Swarms  usually  issue  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  three,  but  this  is  more  the  case  with  the 
natives  than  with  the  Italians.  The  latter  will 
issue  sometimes  earlier  or  later.  They  take  as 
much  honev  with  them  as  they  can  carry,  and 
usually  settle  on  some  tree  or  bush  not  &r  from 
the  hive,  where  they  ma]/  stay  24  hours,  and 
possibly,  not  one.  If  they  start  for  the  woods, 
scatter  water  or  dirt  among  them.  This  throws 
them  into  confusion,  and  sometimes  will  stop 
them.  Those  who  believe  in  rattling  pans  and 
blowing  horns  on  such  occtsions.  may  use  them, 
but  for  myself,  I  lack  faith.  Paint  no  hives 
now,  but  let  them  be  clean  and  cool.  It  mat- 
ters little  how  the  bees  are  put  into  them — mav 
be  jarred,  dipped,  or  brushed,  but  brushing  is 
apt  to  irritate  tkem.  Sometimes  the  branch  on 
which  thejr  are  can  be  cut  off,  laid  on  a  sheet, 
and  the  hive  set  over  it.  When  the  bees  are  in, 
shade  the  hive.  This  is  of  the  very  first  impor- 
tance.   All  hives  should  be  kept  from  the  son 


in  some  way.  When  clover  begins  to  blooi 
freely,  put  on  as  many  surplus  boxes  as  thebee 
will  occupy. 

Hemarkable  Evidenoe  of  the  Instmoti  o 
Beei. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  some  friend  o 
the  subject  of  Bee  culture,  wew^re  told  th 
following  interesting  and  curious  story  of  th 
instinct  of  bees,  which,  we  think  well  worth 
of  publication,  although  advocates  of  a  moi 
archical  govemmeet  may  use  it  in  urging  th 
superiority  of  their  system  over  other  forms  c 
government 

Mr.  Wm.  Talmage,  a  highly  respectable  an 
worthy  citizen  of  Athens,  Ga.,  who  cultivate 
bees  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  garden  ac^oinin 
his  residence,  observed  that  a  swarm  from  on 
of  his  hives,  was  very  much  agitated,  refused  t 
settle,  indicated  distress  by  a  peculiar  buzzing 
and  after  some  time  flew  away  to  a  distance 
While  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  their  dii 
turbance  be  accidentally  discovered  the  Quee 
bee  entangled  in  some  grass  and  weeds  in  hi 
garden  and  only  attended  by  a  few  of.  her  sol 
jects.  He  relieved  her  from  her  critical  positio 
and  put  her  under  an  inverted  tumbler  on 
table  in  the  garden.  The  faithful  lieges  wh 
had  remained  with  her,  continued  to  buzz  aroun 
her  for  "a  little  while,  and  then  some  of  thez 
flew  away  in  the  same  direction  which  the  swan 
had  taken.  Afler  a  short  time  the  whole  swan 
returned,  rallied  round  their  Queen,  peace  an 
happiness  were  restored,  and  the  swarm  easil 
and  comfortably  hived. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Talmadge  as  well  as  w 
do,  know  that  he  is  incapable  of  an  eiokggen 
tion,  and  that  any  statement  of  his  is  worthy  o 
implicit  credence.  It  is  clear,  therefore  tha 
the  disturbance  and  distress  of  the  swarm  wer 
caused  by  the  loss  of  their  Queen,  and  tha 
after  she  was  saved,  some  of  the  bees  who  hai 
remained  with  her,  communicated  the  joyfv 
tidings  and  her  whereabouts  to  their  compan 
ions,  who  immediately  returned  and  restorei 
their  government. 

From  the  lUustrated  Bee  JoumaL 

Bee  Fastorage. 

This  important  subject  is  of  great  momen 
to  the  general  bee-keeper.  In  every  location  i 
is  a  great  desideratum  of  success  to  profitabl 
bee  culture ;  and  every  apiarist  who  ib  engage< 
in  this  vocation,  either  upon  a  large  or  smal 
scale,  should  obtain  this  pasturage  in  its  natura 
or  artificial  production.  None  can  deny  it 
utility.  In  the  American  Bee  Journal^  (vol.  8 
p.  151.)  this  subject  is  noticed  bv  Giles  B.  Ave 
Tjf  in  his  article  on  the  value  of  Alsike  Clover 
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If  ir€  ^n  hot  half  what  Mr.  Avery  claims  from 
an  api>ropriate  amoant^  of  bee-pasturaffei  oar 
nun  will  oe  immense^  if  adopted  by  the  bee- 
Seeping  public  He  says :  .''We  give  it  as  onr 
opinion  that,  if  every  &rmer  would  put  half 
of  the  land  now  seeded  to  grass,  into  Alsike 
QoTer,  bees  might  be  veiy  profitably  multiplied 
in  our  country,  an  hundred  fold,  and  each  hive 
fbrnish  many  times  its  oresent  profit,  and  quite 
88  many  cattle  sustained  hj  the  arrangement  as 
St  the  present  time.^'  It  is  therefore,  evident 
that  it  we  make  the  right  disposition  of  our 
^ps,  we  can  both  benefit  our  oees  and  other 
stock  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  further  evi- 
dent that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  or  suffer  the 
Ions  of  the  bees  we  have  on  hand. 

Mr.  Mimdove,  in  the  same  Journal.  voL  8,  p. 
168,  rays :  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  oee  pastur- 
age differs  very  much  in  different  sections  of 
eountry,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  sup- 
plies for  the  bees  at  all  times  during  the  woiic- 
ing  season,  or  firom  flaring  to  &11,  bee-keepers 
shonld,  on  all  occasions,  encourage  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  honev-yielding  plants 
and  forage  crops."  Seasons  like  tiiat  of  1868, 
partieakrly  demand  attention  to  Mr.  Manglove'  s 
suggestion,  since  '^from  the  beginning  of  July 
onward^  pasturage  rapidly  diminished,  and  die 
want  of^rain,  witn  drouth,  soon  constrained  the 
bees  to  resort  to  their  winter  stores  for  support. ' ' 
This,  of  course,  would  insHncHvdy  lead  ihem 
io  ceau  rearing  brood  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
supply  the  loss  of  population  continually  eoing 
on  during  Uie  working  season,  by  death  or 
odierwise.  And  henoe,  the  cold  season  coming 
en  finds  the  colony  too  weak  to  generate  cmmai 
heat  sufficient  to  keep  them  for  several  months 
longer,  if  the  proper  weather  could  be  kept  up. 
Urns  it  seems  that  an  insufficient  amount  of 
pasturage  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  is  the 
coMae  of  this  failure.  Shall  we  suffer  it  again 
without  an  effort  to  save  our  bees  and  make  them 
profitable,  by  sowing  every  year  honey-producing 
crops. 

In  the  Canadicm  Bee  Keeper's  Outde,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Thomas  says^  on  page  66 :  *'The  prosperity 
of  bees  in  every  loeaii^,  much  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  bee  pasturage.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  is  abundant  from  ^earlv  spring  until  late 
in  the  &11 — nature  having  lavishly  bestowed 
these  her  wild  flowers.  In  other  localities  it  is 
quite  different.  The  section  of  countiT  where 
I  resde  does  not  abound  with  wild  nowers ; 
and  in  the  fioll,  especially,  the  bee  pasturage  is 
quite  limited.  This  difficulty  may  be  easily  ob- 
viated, by  the  more  extensive  sowing  of  bodc- 
wheat,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Swedish 
^ite  dover  (the  Alsike)."  This  gives  the 
evidence  and  experience  of  friend  Thomas,  on 
the  question  of  bee  pasturage,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  oar  carefril  attention. 

Mr.  Harbison,  in^  his  work  on  bees  and  bee 
hqring,  says :  ^*It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  success  of  an  apiary  that  it  be  in  a  lo- 
cality where  bees  can  readily  find  an  abundant 
BBpply  of  good  pasturage.  The  success  of  bee- 
hoping  depends  greatly  on  this.  As  well  midit 
t  stock  CTOwer  expect  to  make  his  cattle  profit- 
able witnout  supplying  l^em  properiy  with  food, 
as  to  suppose  ^es  inll  Eve,  thrive,  and  be  of , 
Vol.  1.— 21. 


benefit  to  their  owners,  without  obtaining  con- 
stant supplies  of  pollen  and  hone^,  in  some 
way,  horn  spring  to  fall,  with  but  Lttle,  if  any, 
intermission." 

No  person  can  fail  to  see  that  Harbison's  evi- 
dence coincides,  in  every  respect,  with  the 
preoeding;— showing  conclusively  that  we  rtust 
supply  this  pasturage  or  lose  our  bees,  gaining 
no  reward  for  having  owned  them  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  loss  of  time  and  money. 

I  next  turn  to  K.  P.  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee 
Keeping^,  p.  66.  He  says:  "Connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  bees,  it  is  essential  that  we 
understand  the  true  conditions  that  most  favor 
its  prosperity.  That  these  may  be  known,  and 
in  a  df^ee  perfected  by  the  hand  of  man,  we 
are  quite  certain.  It  is  known  that  the  only  food 
of  bees  is  the  nectar  and  pollen  of  the  flowers, 
and  that  different  varieties  produce  these  de- 
posits in  a  greater  or  less  abundance.  Then,  ii 
we  would  prosper  in  our  endeavor  to  multiply 
the  species  with  success,  we  must  cultivate 
those  plants  and  trees,  (when  nature  does  not 
spontaneously  produce  them,)  that  will  yield 
tnese  flowers  longest  and  secrete  the  greatest 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  within  the  reach 
ot  the  bee."  And  he  further  says  while  speak- 
ing of  Alsike  clover:  "This  perennial  plant, 
whicb  is  being  cultivated  to  some  extent  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  is  considered 
valuable  for'cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  and  makes 
excellent  bee  pasturage. ' '  In  the  Bee  Keepers^ 
Guide  Book  J  E.  Kretchmer,  says :  "Able  wri- 
ters are  constantly  encouraging  the  cultiAation 
of  bees,  and  we  must  join  them  in  their  effort." 
Relating  to  the  Alsike  clover  he  says :  "Yet  its 
greatest  advantage  for  bee  pasturage  is  an 
equally  valuable  one,  and  no  bee-keeper  should 
hesitate  to  obtain  a  package  of  seed." 

Quinby  says :  "A  honey-producing  country 
may  be  like  a  grazing  region.  One  field  may 
pasture  ten  times  as  many  cattle  as  another ; 
and  the  same  difference  may  be  true  of  pastu- 
rage for  bees."  And  speaking  of  the  clover, 
buckwheat  and  basswood  sources  of  honey,  he 
says :  "Where  all  these  are  abundant,  there  is 
the  true  El  Dorado  of  the  apiarist" 

In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1868.p.  18. 
we  have  the  following  from  one  of  the  Bidwell 
brothers.  He  says :  "We  found  only  six  apia- 
ries where  natural  forage  was  abundant  Uirough- 
out  the  season,  and  this  was  in  small  apiaries  in 
isolated  districts.  Adjacent  to  thirty- two  apiaries 
flowers  were  sown  to  covet  the  denciencies^  and 
these  were  by  far  the  most  successful  apiaries 
we  visited,  making  double  the  surplus  honey, 
compared  with  the  others  taken  as  a  whole. 
Were  this  branch  of  bee  culture  properly  under- 
stood, the  yield  of  surplus  honey  might  be 
increased  several  hundred  fold." 

"And  in  unfiivorable  years,"  Dr.  Blumhof 
says,  "he,  (the  bee  keeper,)  may  have  the  mor- 
tification of  seeing  the  bees  Tperish  with  hunger, 
unless  he  considerately  and  seasonably  makes 
provision  fbr  their  wants."  Langstroth  says : 
*^Doubtless  in  these  districts  where  honey  is  so 
largely  produced,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  crops  whidb,  while  in  themselves 
profitable,  afford  abundant  pasturage  for  bees.'' 

Examining  the  above  questions  and  qootationt 
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attentiyely  we  find  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  best  apiansts  is,  that  we  must  tvUivatepaB" 
iurage  for  bees,  if  we  would  make  bee-keeping 
a  profitable  business,  and  avoid  some  of  the 
* 'common  failures"  now  so  often  found,  extend- 
ing over  such  a  wide  range  of  country.  The 
best  crops  for  bees  should  be  cultivated,  yield- 
ing both  honey  and  pollen.  And  it  will  be 
good  policy  to  cultivate  these  crops  which  would 
iQso  be  serviceable  for  grain  ana  pasturage,  or 
hay  for  stock,  since  that  would  be  an  important 
consideration  for  all  concerned,   and  a  great 

Improvement  and  success  in  the  right  direc- 
tion snould  be  our  motto. 


^0itse]t;0lb  ^ep^rtmmt* 


JFbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some, 

DomeBtio  Beoeipts. 

BT   MB8.   WIC   V.    WHITC. 

Roast  Leo  of  MurroN.—Hake  a  dressing 
with  light-bread  crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  a  little 
nicely  chopped  suet,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
stuff  the  leg  of  mutton,  and  when  about  half 
done,  cut  off  some  of  the  fat  parts  in  little  bits, 
and  put  them  into  a  pan  of  oyster  liquor,  to 
which  add  half  pint  of  water,  stir  until  the  gravy 
is  reduced  to  half  the  qu  antity.  Put  in  a  little 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  pour  the  whole  over 
the  meat 

Stewed  Veal  and  Peas.— Take  small  bits  of 
veal,  and  stew  two  hours  with  a  little  onion,  if 
to  the  taste,  pepper  and  salt,  with  sufficient 
wat^  to  cover  it  j  then  add  two  quarts  of  green 
peas,  and  stew  half  an  hour  longer,  thicken  the 
gravy  with  butter  and  flour. 

Frioaseed  Veal.— Take  two  pounds  of  veal, 
cat  it  into  small  slices*,  dissolve  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  butter  in  a  stewpan  and  just  as  it 
begins  to  boil,  lay  in  the  veal,  and  shake  it  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  quite  firm  on  both  sides  ,*  but 
do  not  allow  it  to  brown.  Stir  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  flour,  and  when  it  is  well  mixed  with  the 
cutlets,  pour  gradually  to  them,  stirring  the  pan 
often,  sufficient  boiling  veal  gravy  to  almost 
cover  them.  Stew  them  gently  from  fifty  to 
sixty  minutes,  or  longer,  should  they  not  be 
perfectly  tender.  Add  salt,  pepper,  and  other 
davorings  to  the  taste,  also  a  pint  of  rich  cream 
and  three  ^g  yolks.  Serve  with  peas,  and  new 
Iri^  potatoes. 

HoKETCOMB  Gikqebbread. — ^Half  a  pound  of 
floor,  half  pound  of  moist  sugar,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
syrup,  half  tel^poonf  ul  of  soda,  with  ginger  and 
l^mon  to  the  taste.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
till  a  light  brown. 


CuRRAKT  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups 
of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  half 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  nutmeg,  and  one  cap  of 
currants. 

Chocol>'»e  Drops. — One  cup  of  milk,  two 
cups  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  and  a 
half  cakes  of  chocolate,  and  butter  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg.  Grate  the  chocolate  and  stir  it 
into  the  milk  when  boiling,  then  stir  in  gradval- 
ly  the  other  ingredients.  Try  it,  as  you  wouM 
molasses  candy,  and  when  properly  boiled 
spread  it  out  in  pans  to  cool,  cutting  it  up  in 
pieces  half  an  inch  square.  This  is  considered 
a  very  delicious  kind  of  French  candy. 

To  Clean  Paint. — ^Take  common  whitmg, 
wet  it  with  warm  water  till  it  forms  into  a  paste, 
dip  the  flannel  in  and  rub  the  paint  quite  briddy, 
and  wash  off  with  cold  water.  White  sifted 
ashes  are  also  used  in  the  same  way.  Grease 
and  other  spots  on  paint  will^  in  this  way,  be 
almost  instantly  removed )  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  wash  it  off  at  once,  as  if  allowed  to 
remain  on  long  it  will  injure  the  paint 

Cleaning  Cellars.— As  this  is  the  season  for 
cleaning  cellars,  yards,  etc.,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remind  our  people  that  the  noxious 
vapors  which  arise  can  be  destroyed  by  sprink- 
ling the  cellars  with  copperas  water,  made  bj 
dissolving  one  pound  of  copperas  in  a  bucket  of 
warm  water. 

Pulverized  Borax. — ^Is  an  invaluable  article 
for  ladies  toilette.  It  is  an  excellent  dentiftice, 
it  removes  all  stains  from  the  hands,  it  cleanses 
ihe  hair  from  dandruff,  and  is  particularly  good 
for  washing  muslins  and  laces. 

To  Bottle  Cherries.— Take  the  common 
sour  cherry,  stone  them,  and  fill  any  bottles 
that  you  may  have.  Set  them  into  warm  water 
oti  the  stove,  and  gradually  increase  the  heat 
until  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  bottles.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  some  reserved  cherries 
to  fill  the  bottles  a?  they  shrink  very  much,  and 
there  must  be  no  space  between  the  fruit  and 
the  cork.  Put  in  the  corks  while  in  the  water, 
and  seal  them  imi^ediately  aft«r  they  are  taken 
out.  Stoning  the  cherries  is  quite  a  tedious 
task,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  can  be  done  very 
rapidly.  A  dozen  bottles  can  be  filled  and  sealed 
in  two  hours.  In  this  way  you  can  have  oheny 
pies  and  puddings  all  winter.  There  is  no  ftoit 
that  keeps  better  than  cherries,  and  when  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  they  are  much  better  when 
stewed  with  half  pound  of  sugar  to  one  of  fruit 
than  the  richest  preserves.  All  of  the  small 
fruits  can  be  put  up  in  this  way,  but  not  so  sue 
oessftillyi  as  when  a  small  portion  of  sugar  u 
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added,  saj  from  a  third  to  a  half  pound  to  a 
poand  of  fniit 

Dbtutg  Chbbribs.— The  pits  shoald  be  taken 
mi,  and  they  should  be  dried  slowly.  They  are 
very  nice  dried  without  sugar.  Currants  should 
be  freed  from  the  stems,  and  dried  ^  you  do 
cherries.  Blackberries  are  mach  nicer  prepared 
with  SQgar,  and  do  not  need  to  be  dried  very 
bard.  Raspberries  and  Whortleberries  need  no 
sogar,  and  we  find  them  excellent  for  puddings. 
Cberries  are  very  nice  spiced,  using  the  receipt 
for  "spiced  strawberries^*  in  back  number  of 

tbe"FARMAXD  HOMB." 

CiDEB  Pudding. — ^Two  pounds  of  flour,  two 
teacups  of  suet  chopped  fine,  a  cupfhl  of 
raisins  or  currants,  mix  well  with  cider  until  it 
is  a  stiff  batter.  Boil  two  hours.  This  will  be 
found  nearly  eqnal  to  plum  pudding 


BoQki,  Fictnres  and  Organs.  Qiven  Away. 

As  a  reward  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
gt  up  dubs  of  subscribers  to  the  Farm  aud 
Home  in  dieir  neighborhoods,  and  as  an  encour- 
agement to  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
tfie  Publishers  have  agreedto  offer  the  following 
Hboal  premiums : 

OUB   PBBMIXTM  IJ8T. 

To  any  person  sending  us  Three  Subscribers 
and  Six  Dollars,  we  wilT  send  anv  one  of  Bul- 
ger's and  Scott^s  or  Dickens*  Novels,  or  any 
oAer  book  in  our  Catalogue,  worth  $1  60. 

To  any  person  sending  Kiffht  Subscribers  and 
Sixteen  Dollars,  a  hi^y  finished  Picture,  ( Chro- 
mo)  worth  $7  00.  or  books  to  that  amount  se- 
lected from  our  Catalogue. 

To  aay  person  sen£ng  Fifteen  Subscribers 
aid  Thirty  Dollars,  one  or  more  Chromos,  worUi 
$15  00,  or  books  to  that  amount 

To  any  person  sendinc;  Thirty  Subscribers  and 
Sxty  Dollars,  Books  of  the  value  of  $86  00. 

To  anv  person  sending  Seventy-five  Subscri- 
W»  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  a 
Psrior  Organ,  or  a  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $60. 

To  any  person  sending  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
^SobsOTbers  and  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  an 
wgsn  worth  $180,  or  a  Library,  selected  from 
nr  Giialogue,  worth  $160. 
^r  Catalogue  includes  all  the  best  Standard 
^Mks,  Aj^cultural,  Historical,  Miscellaneous 
ttd  Juvenile,  Bibles,  Hymn  and  Prayer  Books, 
^  mI  styles  of  binding.  Photograph  Albums, 
^1  cte.  This  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  postage 
^  no  ^^lication  to  the  Publishers. 

To  Correspondents. — ^All  communications 
«M  tttides  intended  for  publication  in  the  Farm 
^HoM^  as  well  as  all  inauiries  to  be  ans- 
JVM  ia  these  coluums,  should  be  addressed  to 
2JJ^  M.  Browne,  Editor  Farm  and  Home, 
ff^  Q»">  so  as  to  reach  him  as  nearly  as 
l"*f"uhj  on  the  first  of  every  month. 

iitoi  enclosing  money  for  subscriptions  and 
•JjWtisements  or  relating  to  business  matters, 
wwM  be  addressed  to  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co., 
i^JbKshers,  Macon,  Ga, 


CiiUB  ABBANasMENiB. — By  airangement 
'with  the  under  mentiqned  joomals,  we  aro 
enabled  to  offer  the  following  indaoements 
to  subsoribers : 
The  Southern  Farm  axd  Home   and 

Burke's  Weekly,  one  year $  8  00 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  and  Dai- 
ly Telegraph  and  Messenger,  one 

year $11  00 

Southern  Farm  and  Home  and  Week- 
ly Telegraph  and  Messenger,  one 
year $  4  OO 

Semi- Weekly  Telegraph  and  Messen- 
ger and  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 
one  year $  5  qq 

The    Southern  Farm  and  Home   and 

Knoxville  Whig,  one  year $ 

The    Southern  Farm  and  Home   and      • 

Talbotton  Standard,  one  year $  4  00 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home  and 
Home  Moitthly  Magazine,  Nashville, 

Tenn.,  one  year. -....^ $4  00 

These  terms  are  only  where  the  money  is 
sent  directly  to  the  office,  and  not  subject  to 
any  deductions  to  Agents  for  commissions. 
Address         J.  W.  BURKE  A  CO., 
Macon,  Ga. 

OtJB  ADYEBTiEiNa  Hatbs  rto  published  in 
full  below,  for  the  information  of  our  friends 
and  patrons. 

UATKS  OF  ADTBRTlSllfQ. 

One  full  page,  first  insertion, $26  00 

each  subsequent  insertion. ...  20  00 

half  year 100  00 

one   year 200  00 
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5  OOjlO  00|l4  0018 
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0022 
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00|80  OOjlOO  00 
80  00 
74  00 
82  00 
54  00 
45  00 


0084 
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0040 
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Less  than  X  column,  20  cents  a  line  each  inser- 
tion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  in 
advance.    Transient  advertisers  always  In  advance 

Papers  containing  the  first  Issue  of  each  adver- 
tisement, always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 

All  advertisements  should  be  received  here  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  previous  to  that  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  appear,  In  order  to  insure  their 
insertion. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  enclosing 
advertisements,  If  they  wish  them  inserted,  will  do 
well  to  look  at  our  published  rates.  These  are 
fixed  and  open  for  Inspection,  and  we  have  not 
time  for  correspondence  with  those  seeking  a  re- 
laxation of  our  terms,  which,  considering  the  wide 
circulation  we  shall  have  are  enou«ch.liberal 

It  18  oiTR  Purpose,  in  future,  to  issue  the 
Farm  and  Hoxe  on  the  1st  instead  of  the  15th 
of  eadi  month,  believing  that  the  change  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  our  subscribers  i&jx  the 
arrangement  which  has  hitherto  existed. 
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MACON,  GA.,  JUNE,  1870. 

J,  W,  BURKE  A  CO.,    -    -    -    -    rMblUh»r9, 
JTM.  jr.  BKOWNJB,     -    -     -     -    -    -     Editor 

TKKMSt 

Single  copy  1  year 92.00 

Three  coplee  1  year 5.00 

Five  copies  1  year. 7.50 

Single  copy,  filx  montlis 1.00 

Invariablj  in  advance. 

Subscribers  and  advertisers  will  please  remit 
by  postoflBce  order  or  registered  letter.  All 
sums  so  sent  will  be  at  our  risk. 

Wb  offer  our  thanks  to  the  ComptroUer 
General,  M^jor  Madison  Bell,  for  a  copy  of  his 
report  of  the  finasicial  condition  of  the  State 
for  1869. 

It  shows  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  credit  of 
(Georgia  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  State  in 
or  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  she  is  in  a  perfectly 
solvent  condition. 

Considering  the  burdens  she  has  had  to  bear 
and  the  reckless  extravagance  and  waste  which 
have  characterized  the  conduct  of  her  rulers, 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  M^jor  Bell's 
exhibit 

We  are  under  obligations  to  our  esteemed 
friend  and  former  comrade,  Colonel  William 
Preston  Johnston,  for  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue 
for  the  session  of  1869— *  70,  of  Washington 
College,  Lexington,  Va.,  of  which  Genertd  R. 
E.  Lee  is  President. 

It  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  see  that  this 
insdtution  is  so  properous.  There  are  now 
present,  841  undergraduates,  of  whom  26  are 
from  Georgia. 

The  MiLLiDOKviLLB  HoTjBL.— Attention  is  re- 
quested to  the  advertisement  of  the  Milledge- 
ville  Hotel,  S.  and  B.  A.  McComb,  Proprietors. 
We  confidently  recommend  all  travelers  having 
occasion  to  go  to  MiUedgeville  to  patronize  this 
house.  Its  genial  and  attentive  hosts,  obliging 
and  capable  attendants,  excellent  fare,  and 
commodious  apartments,  render  it  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the. State.  Having  had  occasion 
to  visit  it  frequently  we  state  what  we  know. 

Wb  PJLRTicxnuLRLT  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  able  and  instructive  article  in 
another  part  of  this  number,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  W.  Lbbot  Brouv. 

He  who  reads  the  ''busts''  therein  set  forth, 
and  still  doubts^  to  the  efficacy  of  deep  plowing 


and  pulverization  of  the  soil  i|i  preparing  it  fb 
the  seed,  must  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason 
and  unable  to  comprehend  the  evidence  of  hi 
senses. 

Professor  Broun  has  presented  in  the  artid 
to  which  we  refer,  the  most  conclusive  argumeo 
we  have  seen  in  £eivoc  of  the  general  use  of  tk 
subsoil  plow. 

Bemedy  for  Uut  Grass. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  of  the  opinion  thatth 
remedy  against  nut-grass,  offered  by  an  Angosti 
man  at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  cents- 
**move  away  from  the  land," — was  the  only  ei 
fectual  relief  from  this  pestiferous  growth.  Wi 
now  learn,  (see  advertisement)  that  J.  M.  Eenn; 
of  Athens,  Ga.,  has  discovered  an  infallibL 
mode  of  extirpating  it,  which  he  proposes  tt 
communicate  to  persons  who  pledge  themselve 
to  keep  the  secret,  for  five  dollars  to  individaah 
or  to  clubs  of  ^ve  for  twenty  dollars.  As  w 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Kenny's  secret,  we  mns 
wait  for  the  experience  cf  some  of  those  wh( 
may  be  induced  to  test  its  efficacy,  to  be  abl 
to  state  whether  or  not  his  fiuth  in  his  remed; 
is  well  or  ill  founded. 

The  Georgia  Railroad.— The  Annual  Con 
vention  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Georgia  Rail 
road  took  place  at  Augusta,  on  the  9th,  lOti 
and  nth  ult. 

The  reports  of  the  President,  Hon.  John  F 
King,  and  of  the  Superintendent,  Col.  £.  W 
Cole,  present  a  most  satisfactory  view  of  thi 
prosperity  of  this  important  railroad.  They  shoi 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  road,  after  payini 
all  expenses,  during  the  past  year,  have  beei 
$849,104.00,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  Comps 
nyfrom  all  sources,  have  been  $1,456,188.84. 
The  following  directors  were  elected : 

John  P.  King,  President;  E.  Jones,  John 
Bones,  E.  R.  Ware,  Samuel  Bamett,  Antoini 
Poullain,  James  W.  Davies,  L.  M.  Hill,  Richart 
Peters,  Stevens  Thomas,  James  S.  Hamilton, 
George  T.  Jackson,  M.  P.  Stovall,  Thomas  I 
Bumey,  D.  E.  Butler  and  Josiah  Sibley,  wen 
re-elected,  and  Miyor  George  HiUyer,  was  elect 
ed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  ol 
Judge  B.  H.  Warren. 

CoL  K  W.  Cole  and  S.  E.  Johnson,  Esqrs-i 
were  unanimously  re-elected  €^eral  Superin- 
tendents and  Superintendent  of  the  road  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  Company  could  not  find 
more  fiuthful  and  efficient  officers,  nor  personi 
who  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  confident 
and  respect  of  the  public  than  these  two  gentle- 
men* 
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Peimtl  im  Oiaver. 

A  mack  esteemed  friend  and  aabecriber,  wlio 
steded  a  petch  last  fall  with  da^r,  and  has  an 
ezoellent  stand  of  cloTer,  but  finds  it  full  of 
fennel,  asks  us  how  to  extirpate  the  fenneL  We 
know  of  no  better  waj  than  to  cut  the  fennel 
before  it  seeds,  and  as  it  is  a  biennial  it  will  die 
oot  after  die  second  year.  It  would  be  better 
still  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots,  if  in  doing  so  the 
dorer  could  be  left  unii\iured. 

The  cause  of  this  pest  which  troubles  our 
firiend  and  others  so  much,  is  the  dishonesty  of 
seedsmen  who  mix  fennel  with  the  clover 
seed  which  diey  sell  at  immense  prices,  thus 
doubly  defrauding  their  customers,  first,  by  not 
giyingthem  the  good  thing  which  they  want 
and  for  which  they  pay  an  exorbitant  price, 
sad  second,  by  giving  them  a  very  bad  thing 
which  th^  do  not  want,  and  which  costs  much 
time  and  money  to  extirpate. 

If  our  friend  would  publish  the  name  of  the 
seedsman  who  sold  him  fennel  for  clover  seed, 
he  might  protect  future  clover  growers  against 
the  tnwble  from  which  he  now  suffers. 


The  Floral  Exhibition  at  Augusta, — ^It  was 
not  onr  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  Floral 
exhibition  which  took  place  at  Augusta  on  the 
lOdi  ult.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cotton 
Sistes  Mechanics'  and  Agricultural  Fair  Asso- 
cistion  «,t  their  new  Fair  grounds.  We  learn 
from  those  who  were  present  that  it  was  a 
complete  success,  both  in  the  magnificence  of 
tbe  display  of  flowers'  and  fruits,  and  in  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  present 
The  arrangements,  decoration  of  the  rooms, 
tnd  disposition  of  the  articles  exhibited,  were, 
we  learn,  admirably  executed,  affording  the  best 
tssnrance  that  the  enterprise,  skill  and  liberality 
with  wluch  tho  Cotton  States  Mechanics*  and 
Agricultural  Fair  Association  is  managed,  will 
easore  the  triumphant  success  of  their  Fair  in 
October  next 

The  addresses  of  the  Rev.  C.  Wallace  How- 
sid,  and  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Tutt,  are  universally 
applauded  for  their  eloquence,  practical  wisdom 
and  useful  instruction,  recommending  to  the 
people  of  the  South,  a  diversified  industry  as 
essential  to  material  prosperity. 

CAaoLDTA  TJfe  IirauRAHCB  CoMPAiTT)  of  whioh 
tbe  Hon.  JxxriBSOV  Davis  is  Presidmit,  has 
complied  with  the  requirement  of  the  law  of 
Oeoigia}  by  dqposijtiag  $30,000  in  Georgia  bonds 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  and  is  now 
ttthorized  to  issue  p<dioiee  in  the  State.  The 
I  of  the  Company,  according  to  the  sworn 


statement  of  its  condition  on  the  1st  of  April 
were  $826,019.08.  It  issued  its  first  policy  on 
the  11th  of  July,  1867,  with  a  capital  stock  paid 
up  of  $200,000. 

The  name  of  our  honored  and  beloved  ex* 
Presideht,  is  in  itself  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
solvency,  and  the  integrity  of  its  management. 
[See  advertisement] 

Mr.  Gustin's  Letter. — ^The  attention  of  our 
readers  is  requested  to  the  letter  of  onr  res- 
pected fellow  citisen,  Samuel  I.  Gkistin,  Esqr., 
published  in  another  column,  presenting  hie 
views  on  the  after  culture  of  summer  cn^s,  and 
recommending  deep,  instead  of  sur&oe  plow- 
ing, as  most  conducive  to  healthy  and  pioduc- 
tive  growth. 

Mr.  Gustin's  theory  is  opposed  to  that  which 
Mr.  David  Dickson  has  practiced.  Who  will 
decide  when  doctors  disagree?  We  can  only  say 
that  Mr.  Chistin  is  an  accomplished,  scientific 
agriculturist,  who  has  made  trees  and  plants  the 
study  of  Ins  life ;  that  he  is  firmly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  states,  and  that  his  sole 
motive  in  writing  is  to  do  good  to  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  winsome  language  of  a  ^  'recent 
exchange,"  we  wish  some  of  our  subscribers 
would  test  Mr.  Gustin*s  system  of  culture  by 
experiment  and  i|iblish  the  result  in  the  fall. 

LsicrruBSS  on  Agriculture. — The  Secretary, 
University  of  Georgia,  announces  a  course  of 
agricultural  lectures,  by  the  Terrell  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  beginning  June  1st,  and  open  to  the 
public.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  these  lectures,  and  we  recommend  all  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  to  attend  them.  See  adver- 
tisement 


OOBBESFONDEirOE. 


Land  Measurement. 

Editor  Farm  and  Home : — Believing  that  the 
following  table  will  be  useful  to  many  farmers 
in  aiding  them  to  form  some  correct  estimate  of 
Land  in 'cultivation,  I  forward  for  publication : 

5  yards  wide  by  968  yards  long  contains  1 
acre. 

10  yards  wide  by  484  yards,  long  contains  1 
acre. 

20  yards  wide  by  242  yards  long  contains  1 
acre. 

40  yards  wide  by  121  yards  long  contains  1 
acre. 

80  yards  wide  by  60}  yards  long  contains  1 
acre. 

70  yards  wide  by  69}  yards  long  contains  1 
acre. 

60  feet  wide  by  726  yards  long  contains  1 
more. 
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110  feet  wide  by  869  yards  long  eoatains  1 
acre. 

>  120  feet  wide  by  863  yards  long  contaiiis  1 
acre. 

220  feet  wide  by  198  yards  long  contains  1 

240  feet  wide  by  181}  yards  long  contains  1 
acre. 

440  feet  wide  by  99  yards  long  contains  1 
acre.  F.  M. 

.  Greene  County,  Go, 

Worms  iw  Horses. — ^I  give  yon  a  simple,  bnt 
a  sure  remedy  for  pin  worms  in  horsest  which 
are  very  troublesome  to  the  horse.  Inject  abont 
one  pint  of  Kerosene  oil  in  the  rectum,  and  it 
wfll  surely  destroy  them.  P.  M, 


Answers  to  Oorrespondents  of  Farm  and  Home 
A  Subscriber  at  Fort  Valley  asks  us  to  give 
him   ^'the  quickest  and  best  way  to  remove 
splints  and  wind  galls  from  horses." 

Sfliitts. — ^It  depends  uppn  the  size  and  con- 
dition of  the  splint  how  it  should  be  treated. 
If  there  is  no  lameness,  it  is  better  to  use  no 
remedy,  for  the  splint  will  disappear  in  a  year 
or  two  by  absorption.  If  however,  the  horse 
is  lame,  from  the  pressure  of  the  splint  on  the 
back,  sinew  or  suspensory  ligament,  there  are 
two  modes  of  cure.  Ist.  Open  the  skin  an 
inch  below  the  splint  with  a  narrow  curved 
knife,  shaped  like  a  probe,  t^l8h  it  upwards 
towards  the  excrescence,  the  flat  side  towards 
the  skin,  make  several  scarifications  of  the 
covering  of  the  splint,  then  withdraw  the  knife 
and  introduce  a  fine  seton  needle,  drawing  it 
out  above  the  splint,  and  covering  the  thread 
or  tape  with  a  bandage. 

In  ten  or  twelve  days  the  thread  may  be  with- 
drawn and  a  cure  will  generally  be  effected. 
The  horse  must  be  thrown  to  perform  this  oper- 
ation. 2d.  Cut  the  hair  short  immediately  near 
the  splint,  and  rub  in  every  night  until  a  free 
watery  discharge  is  produced  from  the  surface, 
a  blister  composed  as  follows : 

Biniodide  of  Mercury 1  drachm 

Lard 1  ounce 

Bathe  the  part  affected  every  morning  and 
mght  with  very  hot  water,  and  continue  to  do  so 
for  several  days ^  after  the  application  of  the 
blister  has  been  discontinued.  Generally  in 
one  week  the  splint  will  begin  to  disappear  with 
the  treatment.  * 

Where  the  bony  excrescence  is  so  extensive 
as  to  defy  scarification  and  blister,  there  is  no 
remedy  but^rin^,  followed  by  repeated  blister. 
WiNDOALLS. — Pressure  by  bandages,  and  the 
application  of  cold  lotions  will  reduce  windgalls. 
Best  and  blistering  will  remove  them  entirely, 


but  ^hen  the  horse  is  woi&ed  agidn,  they  will 
probably  return.  There  is  no  radical  cure  for 
windgalls,  bnt  scarification  under  the  slda,  the 
consequences  of  n^ich  often  prove  to  be  worse 
than  the  disease. 


^tetars.  gtp^rlttuent. 


EDITOB'S  BOOE  TABLE. 

It  too  often  happens  that  books  written  to 
serve  a  purely  moral  object  are  intolerably  prosy 
and  tedious.  The  purpose  is  good  and  lauda- 
ble, but  it  is  the  way  of  serving  it  which  is 
wearying  by  its  dullness.  Self-Help^  with  Il- 
lustrations of  Character,  Conduct  and  Perse- 
verdnce,  by  Samuel  Smiles,.  (Parper  &  Broth- 
ers,) is  a  delightful  exception  to  this  almost 
general  rule.  It  inculcates  the  most  wholesome 
and  instructive  morality  in  the  inost  agreeable 
manner,  and  in  the  most  attractive  style,  illus- 
trating the  best  precepts  by  the  best  examples, 
affording  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  reader  iu  the 
happiest  combination.  It  is  an  admirable  work 
which  has  already  deservedly  attained  a  wide 
circulation  in  Europe. 

We  wish  that  all  those  in  our  country  who  are 
' 'ashamed  to  work,"  who  spend  their  time  whit- 
tling sticks  at  country  stores,  or  shooting  robins, 
who  rail  at  fortune  because  they  are  poor,  and 
never  make  the  least  effort  to  help  themselves,^ 
would  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
every  lin^  of  "Self- Help.'* 

The  Horse  in  the  Stable  and  the  Field,  by  J. 
H.  Walsh,  (Stonehenge)  Robert  McGlare, 
M.  D.,  and  Ell  wood  Harvey,  M.  D.,  (Porter  & 
Goates,  Philadelphia,)  is  the  most  valuable  book 
we  have  seen  on  the  management  of  the  Horse 
and  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  to  which  he 
is  liable. 

It  describes  plainly,  (though  written  by  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  Ve- 
terinary Surgeon  and  a  doctor  of  medicine)  and 
fhlly  the  Natural  History,  Physiology  and  Path- 
ology of  the  noblest  of  all  the  domestic  animals. 
Every  fisinner  and  horse  owner  can  understand 
every  word  of  this  book,  and  readily  apply  its 
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toBcbings.  We  haye  long  needed  just  such,  a 
work,  contuning  the  views  and  expenence  of 
themofi  eminent  Teterinary  practttionera  con- 
Teyed  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  offer  onr 
thanki  to  Messrs.  Porter  k  Goates  for  haiing 
Mlj  sappHed  the  deficiency. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  same  publishers  for  a 
copy  of  Dr.  McGlnre's  American  OenUeman's 
StMe  Chddey  containing  valnable  information 
md  instmction  as  to  the  constmction  of  stables, 
the  care  of  horses  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
tnd  the  description  of  carriages,  harness,  and 
how  to  take  care  of  them.  This  too,  is  a  most 
Tiluable  little  book,  which  we  can  confidently 
recommend  to  all  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was- 
written. 

Hand  books  of  deoc^om,  etiquette,  manners, 
etc,  of  aQ  Bteraiy  prodnctions— if  indeed  they 
deserve  the  name— are  in  onr  ofunion,  the 
stalest,  flattest,  and  most  unprofitable  reading. 
Ho  book  ^t  erer  has  be«i,  or  erer  will  be 
written,  can  make  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  even 
thoi^  the  quintessence  of  gentility  should 
undertake  the  woi^.  But  ordinarily,  the  hand- 
books of  etiquette  are  written  by  those  who 
know  least  about  the  courtesies,  manners  and 
hidRts  of  polite  Hfe,  and  consequently  their 
lessonr  are  as  grotesquely  untrue  as  they  are 
nlueless,  except  to  mislead.  The  Bazar  Book 
ofDeecrumy  (Harper  &  Brothers),  is  the  least 
objectionable  book  of  its  kind  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Its  object  is  not  merely  to 
imtmct  its  student  that  clean  hands  and  clean 
finen  are  requisite  in  polite  society,  that  spitting 
open  a  carpet  or  blowing  the  nose  with  the  fin- 
gers are  objectionable  indulgmices,  and  that  put- 
ting one's  feet  on  the  table  or  mantle  piece  may 
be  a  convenient  and  easy  position,  but  one  which 
politeness  forbids.  It  does  this,  however,  but 
hi  the  least  offensive  manner.  The  chapters 
on  the  "Superfinery  of  Dress,"  ^'American. 
Base,"  and  ** American  Titles,"  areveiy  reada- 
ble, and  their  sarcasm  not  uigust  for  the  latitude 
in  which  they  were  written. 

The  American  CkesB  Player' $  ffand-Bookj 
(Porter  k  Goates,  Phila.,)  is  designed  to  teach 
beginners  the  rudiments  of  the  ''noble  game  of 
diess."  It  is  simply  and  intelligibly  written, 
affords  the  student  a  clear  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing and  relative  distinctions  of  the  "openings," 
•nd  illustrates  its  lessons  by  introducing  the 
games  of  die  most  disdnguished  chess-players, 
nch  as  PhiHdor,  Moiphy,  Anderssen,  Padseui 
Hanritz,  Staonton,  etc.    It  is  a  very  valuable 

iiaiiaal  for  a  beginner. 
I>d)enh«m'$  Vim.    Jl  X<N^  by  Amelia  Ed- 


wards, (Harper  k  Brothers),  is  one  of  the  most  \ 
ogoyable  novels  of  the  year.  There  are  parts 
of  it  written  with  considerable  power,  far  be- 
yond that  of  most  novel  writers,  and  there  are 
some  scenes  remarkably  spirited  and  interesting. 
The  plot  is  ingenious,  though  not  unfrequently 
defective,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  towards 
the  close  of  the  stoiy.  But  the  defects  are  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  in  the  deep  interest  which  the 
story  creates.  Temple  Debenham,  the  hero,  is 
a  poor,  forlorn  offshoot  of  an  ancient  £unily  irho 
commences  life  as  the  organist  of  an  out-of-the- 
way  church  in  Lond(»i*  He  falls  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  an  artist,  as  beautiful  as  she 
was  good.  Finding  from  his  mother  that  he  is 
the  deecendant  of  the  De  Benhams,  who  onoe 
owned  large  landed  estates,  he  ''vows  a  vow"  to 
regain  possession  of  them  and  restore  the  h,mi\j 
glory.  He  abandons  his  betrothed,  devotee 
himself  to  money-getting,  runs  the  blockade  to 
Charleston  during  our  war,  amasses  £60,000, 
marries  the  rich  daughter  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, buys  back  the  Debenham  lands,  and  fulfils 
his  vow.  He  falls  ill,  recognizes  the  unsatis- 
fkctory  nature  of  mere  wealth,  and  repents  his 
ill  treatment  of  the  gurl  he  promised  to  marry, 
but  seems  to  get  along  very  comfortably  on  the 
whole,  as  the  Lord  of  the  De  Benham  manors. 

Harper  k  Brothers  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their 
new  edition  of  Tom  Brownie  School  Day$. 
Though  we  had  read  it  more  than  once  before 
with  all  the  interest  a  Bugbeian  "must  feel  in  so 
graphic  a  descvption  of  school  life  at  Rugby,  in 
the  time  of  that  greatest  of  teachers  and  best  of 
men,  Dr.  Arnold,  we  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  read  it  again,  and  found  ourselves  en- 
joying the  match  of  Football,  the  fight  between 
Tom  Brown  and  the  Slogger,  waiting  for  roast 
potatoes  in  Sally  Harrowell's  kitchen,  and 
Tom's  visit  to  Authur  after  the  fever,  quite  as 
much  as  when  we  first  read  them.  It  is  an  inimi- 
table book  for  boys,  and  its  charms  are  consid- 
erably enhanced  by  a  number  of  spirited  illur 
trations. 

The  Hand-book  of  the  Sulphur-cure  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Vine  Disease  in  America^  by 
William  Flagg,  (Harper  k  Brothers)  is  a  com- 
pact and  extremely  ^nithiable  treatise  in  which 
the  use  of  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  mildew  in 
grape  vines  is  recommended,  and  its  i4>plication 
explained.  Although  the  recommendation  is 
not  ori^nal  with  Mr.  Flagg,  his  book  contains 
many  usefbl,  practical  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
using  sulphur  on  vines,  and  many  good  authori- 
ties agree  with  Mr.  F.  as  to  its  preventive  pro- 
pert  against  the  «5ects  of  mildew. 
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Beminucences  of  an  Old  Oemyia  Lawyer, 
by  Hon.  Gamett  Andrews^  (J.  J.  Toon,  Atlan- 
ta). We  are  under  many  obligations  to  the 
venerable  and  distinguished  author,  for  a  copy 
of  this  entettainikig  volume,  replete  wilh  humor- 
ous anecdotes,  amusing  incidents,  and  agreeable 
sketches  of  many  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
Georgia,  in  the  good  old  times. 

Judge  Andrews  proposes  to  make  a  collec- 
tion for  future  publication  of  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  invites  contributions  to  the  stock  of 
material  in  addition  to  that  which  his  own 
memory  furnishes. 

James  H.  Gregory,  the  noted  horticulturist 
and  seedsman,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  has  our 
thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  eminently  practical 
treatise  on  Cabbages,  and  How  to  Orow  Them, 
It  is  a  really  valuable  little  pamphlet 

Beyond  all  comparison,  Mark  Twain's  last 
work  The  Innecente  Abroadj  (the  American 
Publishing  Company),  for  a  copy  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  T.  J.  Crowe,  is  the  best  and 
most  enjoyable  book  he  has  ever  written*  As  a 
mere  guide  book  for  foreign  travel,  in  the  lands 
which  he  visited  it  is  critically  accurate.  Its 
notices  of  the  places  which  he  visited,  the 
sights  which  he  saw,  and  the  people  he  saw, 
are  more  instructive,  and  convey  a  better  idea 
of  men  and  things  in  Europe  and  the  East,  than 
any  of  the  many  hand-books  extant ;  while  the 
original  humor  of  the  narrative,  the  vivid  des- 
cription of  remarkable  scenes,  inimitable  sto- 
ries of  the  amusing  and  ridiculous  incidents  of 
travel,  and  the  refined  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  sublime,  sacred,  remarkable  places 
and  things  which  he  saw,  give  a  varied  charm 
to  this  book,  which  we  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend. 

Those  who  take  up  thb  book,  supposing  it  to 
contain  nothing  but  <*Mark  Twain's  fun,"  or  a 
mere  burlesque  description  of  his  excursion, 
will  be  disappointed.  They  will  find  wit  and 
humor,  and  much  to  amuse,  but  they  will  also 
find  an  abundance  of  matter  to  instruct  and 
improve  the  mind  and  move  the  heart— much 
that  is  pathetic,  as  well  as  much  that  is  laugha- 
ble, a  happy  and  pleasing  combination  of  grave, 
gay,  lively  and  severe. 

The  work  can  be  obtained  from  the  Agent, 
in  Macon,  Dr.  T.  J.  Crowe,  or  at  the  bookstore 
of  J.  W.  Burke  A;  Co. 

We  have  recdved  the  first  number  of  the 
Southern  AgrieuUurietj  ' 'devoted  to  the  Farm, 
Garden,  Manu&ctures,  Orchard,  Stock  Yard, 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,''  published  monthly,  at 


Louisville^  Ey.,  by  Thomas  J.  Key,  at  $3  per 
annum. 

It  is  a  handsome  periodical,  containing  maoh 
valuable  matter,  both  original  and  selected,  and 
deserves,  and  we  hope,  will  receive  liberal  pat- 
ronage. We  cordially  welcome  it  among  our 
exchanges. 

We  are  glad  to  find  on  our  table,  ^e  ^^Simth 
ern  Cultivator  Receipt  Book,^^  a  compilatfon  of 
about  400  Recipes,  which  have  been  publiihed 
within  the  last  fbw  yean  in  tiie  Southern  CM' 
vaior.  They  are  now  republished  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  we  recommend  the  little  work  to  our 
readers.  Address  0.  D.  Gamp,  Book-Keeper, 
"So.  Cultivator,"  Athens,  Ga.    Price  60  cents. 

Among  the  "Magazines  received,"  we  wooU 
especially  notice  the  Mome  MoMJdyj  A.  B. 
Stark,  Editor,  Nashville.  The  May  Nuniboi 
cbntains  an  able  sketch  of  theBev.  Wm.  ISXheA 
Munsey,  and  the  Bev.  Wn^.  Moriey  Pimsbon, 
the  eloquent  and  learned  preachers  of  thi 
Methodist  Church,  in  which  the  wondei^ 
powers  of  these  wonderfVilly  gifted  men  an 
graphically  contrasted.  The  paper  on  *Hk 
Public  sdiools  and  l^e  Bible  Question^'  wUl 
well  repay  perusal.  The  review  of  Vashti  i 
more  partial  than  discriminating,  more  ittgett 
ions  than  candid.  The  writer  of  the  reviei 
properly  styl^  his  article  "a  defence  of  thi 
book,"  (Vashti).  He  evidently  "meant  well' 
But  we  fear  that  the  autbor  of  Vashti  will  hav 
more  cause  for  defence  against  such  indisorec 
defenders,  than  against  aU  ih»  "bosses  of  publi 
opinion"  against  which  the  reviewer  haabeld^ 
resolved  to  "rush." 

The  Home  Monthly  is  a  Soiithem  Magasin 
and  well  merits  Southern  patronage.  Teim 
$8  per  annum. 

PBBIODIOALfl  AND  CATAtOWTEB. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers  for  the  fbl 
lowing: 

Farmef'e  Dollar  Kagmine,  by  Thos.  W 
Hughes,  Bidgeway,  N.  C.    Terms  $1  a  yeai 

Hovey  k  Co.'s,  <Boston),  Illuatimted  Guid 
to  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden. 

Tilton's  (Boston)  Journal  of  BorHeuUm 
Terms  $8  a  year. 

The  Temperance  Watchman,  by  W.  E.  B 
Searcy,  (kiffin,  Ga.    Terms  $8  a  year. 

Ellwanger  ft  Barry's  (Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Catalogues  of  Ornamental  Trees,  FruUSt  Cfree^ 
House  and  Hot-House  Plants,  ete.,  and  ihei 
Wholesale  Oatidogues  of  iheMwM  JEhpelhn 
series. 

Ferre,  Batchelder  ft  Co.'s,  (SfkriagfieU 
Mass.,)  lOiustrated  Catalogs  </  Seeds. 
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FABM  WOKS  FOS  THE  HOITE. 

Hints  on  all  tho0e  subjects  which  relate  to 
erop-iDAking  are  speedily  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
time  for  laying-by  is  approaching,  and  while  it 
will  be  foond  that  the  largest  measure  of  success 
will  reward  those  who  have  been  most  diligent 
and  thorough  in  the  culture  of  their  land,  human 
labor  will  soon  have  done  all  it  can  do  for  the 
crops,  and  we  must  now  depend  on  a  benign 
Providence  for  the  rest. 

Although  we  must  know  and  feel  that  without 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  sends  the  seedtime  and 
the  harvest,  our  best  efforts  must  come  to  naught, 
yet  it  too  often  happens  that  our  failure  to  raise 
abandaot  crops  is  impiously  attributed  to  unpro- 
pitious  seasons,  when  if  the  truth  were  told, 
it  should  be  attributed  to  our  own  neglect  to 
coltiyate  the  soil  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
nght  way,  and  to  our  attempt  to  cultivate  a 
wider  area  than  we  can  cultivate  well. 

Bat  it  is  now  too  late  for  preaching.  Where- 
ever  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  above  sins  of 
omission  or  commission,  there  is  now  no  time 
to  apply  a  remedy. 

COTTON. 

The  hoes  should  still  be  industriously  plied 
removing  all  grass  and  weeds  in  the  rows,  and 
the  sweeps  should  repeatedly  pass  over  the 
middles,  destroying  all  interloping  vegetation, 
ud  keeping  the  soil  clean  and  mellow.  This 
kWork  cannot  be  done  too  lightly.  Deep  and 
dose  plowing  now  would  injure  the  roots,  cause 
the  forms  to  shed,  and  retard  the  formation  of 
bolls.  This  war  on  grass  should  be  kept  up 
Vol.  1.— 22. 


unceasingly  all  through  this  month,  and  during 
a  portion  of  the  next,  so  that  the  largest  possi- 
ble yield  can  be  obtained,  and  when  the  picking 
season  opens  that  the  cotton  can  be  gathered 
clean.  We  are  satisfied  that  running  the  sweeps 
through  the* cotton  as  long  as  they  can  pass 
without  injury  to  the  branches,  increases  the 
production  very  considerably,  while  every  one 
will  admit  that  where  the  rows  are  perfectly 
clean  when  picking  begins,  there  is  little  or  no 
^'trashy"  cotton,  and  this  in  itself  is  no  small 
gain  in  the  increased  value  of  the  staple.  Per« 
fectly  clean  cotton  generally  brings  one  cent  a 
pound  more  in  the  market  Uian  the  same  staple 
where  it  has  been  mixed  with  trash  in  the 
picking. 

CORN. 

A  large  portion  of  this  crop  will  have  been 
laid  by  before  this  number  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  will  reach  our  readers.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  surface  ought  to  be  frequently 
stirred  with  sweeps. 

FODDER. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  in  many  parts 
of  the  South  it  will  be  time  to  <'])Q1L  fodder." 
Very  frequently  ''fodder  pulling  time"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  before  it  really  has  come, 
and  in  the  anxiety  to  save  the  fodder,  serious 
damage  is  done  to  the  com.  Not  a  blade  of 
fodder  should  be  stripped  from  the  stalk  until 
the  com  is  properly  matured— until  the  grain 
has  commenced  to  shrink  and  harden.  It  is  a 
serious  question  whether  pulling  fodder  sit  any 
time  betore  it. becomes  too  dry  to  be  worth  any* 
thing  does  not  injure  the  corn  by  causing  it  to 
shrink  and  lose  w^ht,  to  an  extent  far  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  entire  worth  of  the  fodder. 

To  make  good  fodder  it  is  essential  that  it  be- 
never  allowed  to  get  wet  by  rain  after  it  is  pulled. 
It  is  better  to  stack  it  after  a  few  hours  curing 
in  the  sun  than  to  leave  it  exposed  to  the  rain 
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to  be  dried  afterwards.  "Where  it  has  been 
stacked  in  a  partially  cured  state  it  should  be 
opened  and  aired  the  first  fine  day,  and  when 
thoroughly  cured  should  bo  either  hauled  homo 
and  put  away  in  large  airy  lofts,  or  put  up  in 
double  stacks.  We  strongly  recoin mend  that  it 
be  hauled  home  to  the  barn,  as  vastly  preferable 
to  the  stacking  in  the  field  and  hauling  "when 
we  have  time"  in  the  fall.  We  never  knew  it 
to  fail  that  fodder  hauled  to  the  loft  as  soon  as 
cured,  yielded  much  more  food  for  stock  during 
the  winter,  than  the  same  number  of  stacks  left 
in  the  field  and  only  brought  home  in  leisure 
hours,  or  **as  it  was  wanted."  The  ''critters'^ 
which  a  number  of  our  new-blown  citizens  have 
acquired  this  season,  may  suffer  from  our  ad- 
vice, but  the  owners  of  the  fodder  who  want  to 
enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  their  labor,  will  find  it 
largely  to  their  advantage  to  make  their  cured 
fodder  stacks  on  their  lolls  or  witliin  their  own 
stable  enclosures. 

HAT. 

"We  have  been  so  much  and  so  often  disgusted 
during  this  spring,  at  seeing  our  planting  friends 
sending  their  teams  to  the  depot  to  bring  home 
northern  and  western  hay  for  which  they  paid, 
exclusive  of  hauling,  $2  to  $2  25  per  cwt.,  we 
are  very  earnest  in  our  recommendation  to  save 
all  the  crab  grass  and  crow- foot  hay  that  we 
possibly  can.  A  few  days'  labor  devoted  to  the 
cutting  and  curing  of  tliis  crop,  will  save  many 
-a  dollar  now  spent  for  bought  hay,  will  save 
many  a  trip  to  the  depot,  will  gladden  the  hearts 
.-and  cover  the  ribs  of  many  awoc-bc-gonemnle, 
horse,  ox  and  cow,  who  now  depend  for  their 
**7*oM^/ta^<;"  on  the  hay  imported  from  the 
West  or  fi'om  New  York,  and  it  will  also  spare 
the  planter  nvach  anxiety  of  mind  and  loss  of 
time.  The  hay  should  be  vnt  or  pulled  when  it 
is  in  bloom.  It  shtsuld  not  be  left  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  dry.  After  it  is  cut,  it  should  be  left 
to  wilt  and  then  raked  into  small  cocks.  Aflcr 
it  has  been  sunned  for  ei:>e  or  two  days,  the  size 
of  the  heaps  can  he  increased,  and  when  it  has 
beea  well  cured,  we  recommend  that  it  be  stored 
away  just  as  we  have  advised  for  fodder.  Where 
the  loft  room  is  not  sufficient  for  both  hay  and 
fodder,  log  pens  covered  with  boards,  making  a 
steep  roof,  will  be  an  excellent  shelter. 

WnE.VT  AND  OATS 

Should  be  threshed,  and  after  the  grain  has 
licen  well  exposed  to  the  suu,  shonld  be  pTit 
aw;iy  in  bins  or  boxes  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Thorough  sunning  is  a^  sure  preventive 
agjdnst  weevil. 


TURNIPS. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  every  good 
and  provident  farmer  should  give  attention  to 
sowing  his  turnip  patch,  provided  he  has  previ- 
ously had  it  thoroughly  broken  and  pulverized, 
and  liberally  enriched*  If  this  work  lias  not 
been  done — if  the  land  designed  for  tarnips  is 
cloddy  and  poor — let  him  turn  his  attention  to 
something  else,  because  poor,  lumpy  land  will 
not  produce  turnips, 

Ruta  Baga  or  Swedish  turnips,  which  produce 
immensely — on  rich  ground  as  many  as  1200 
bushels  to  the  afcre —^should  be  sown  this  month. 
Sow  in  drills  about  26  .inches  apart,  and  apply 
from  300  to  400  lbs.  of  some  good  superphos- 
phate per  acre,  when  you  sow  the  seed.  Bf 
sure  to  get  reliable  seed,  and  to  ensure  this,  }iou 
must  purchase  from  some  reliable  geesdman, 
who  is  incapable  of  selling  fennel  for  clover 
seed.  Sow  as  largely  as  your  preparation  will 
permit.  Three  or  four  acres  of  Ruta  Baj»fts, 
yielding  three  or  four  thoiisand  bushels  of  roots, 
will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  corn  crib, 
correct  partially,  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
**all  cotton  and  no  corn"  practice,  and  obviate 
to  some  extent  next  spring,  the  necessity  of 
buying  corn  from  the  West  at  $1.75  per  bushel. 

SWEET  POTATO 

Slips  may  still  be  set  out.  They  will  make 
some  tubers  fit  to  eat,  and  will  at  all  events  make 
seed  for  next  year.  The  sweet  potato  crop 
should  be  well  worked,  all  weeds  and  grass  des- 
troyed and  mellow  earth  thrown  upon  the  rows 
with  a  half  shovel  or  a  scooter.  AVhen  the  vines 
are  about  a  foot  long  run  round  them  as  deeply 
as  you  can  with  a  turn  plow,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  vines,  and  making  the  turned  soil 
meet  about  the  stems.  Then  plow  out  the  mid- 
dles. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Cotton  Seed  as  a  lertillzer. 

BY  DR.  B.    M.    PENDLETON. 

In  one  of  my  communications  to  your  p.iper, 
I  promised  to  say  something  in  reference  to 
cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer.  What  principle  is  it 
that  renders  it  so  powerful  particularly  on  com, 
wheat  and  oat«,  during  a  seasonable  year  ?  We 
answer  unhesitatingly,  nitrogen,  which  being 
converted  into  ammonia  in  the  soil,  makes  it 
the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  source  of  am- 
monia we  have. 

The  amount  of  nitrorren  in  cotton  seed  will 
vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  quality  of 
seed  used,  the  scasonableness  of  the  year  when  it 
is  grown,  and  soil  on  which  it  grows.    Thus 
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cotton  seed  grown  on  good  land,  with  plenty  of 
rain  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  when  grown  on 
poor  land  of  a  dry  year.  Seed  from  cotton 
gathered  in  August  and  September  will  average 
better  than  the  last  pickings.  Hence,  the  differ- 
ence^n  the  analysis  of  different  chemists.  As 
an  average  we  may  safely  put  down  7  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  equal  to  a  little  more  than  8  per 
cent,  of  ammonia.  1600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton 
will  make  a  good  bale  of  cotton,  leaving  1000 
lbs.  of  seed.  For  every  bale  of  cotton,  then, 
the  planter  has  seed  enough  left  to  make  80  lbs. 
of  ammonia.  One  ton  of  cotton  seed  then,  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  half  Jt©n  of  Peruvian  Guano, 
as  a  nitrogenous  manure,  bating  the  expense  of 
shoveHing,  hauling  and  application. 

From  the  best  estimate  that  we  can  make, 
cotton  seed  thrown  out  at  Christmas  to  take  the 
rains,  heat,  and  rot,  loses  by  the  time  it  is  ap- 
plied  to  corn,  about  one  half  of  its  ammonia. 
Heated  cotton  seed  then,  is  worth,  as  far  as  the 
nitrogen  or  ammonia  is  concerned,  about  as 
oae  ton  of  best  Pemyian  guano  to  four  of  the 
seed.  Experiments  with  mashed  and  heated 
cotton  seed  have  demonstrated  this  fact,  and  if 
the  seed  is  left  to  rot  entirely,  it  is  worth  no 
more  than  so  much  dirt.  When  rain  falls  upon 
a  heap  of  cotton  seed  and  heat  is  produced  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  th**  germ,  fermentation  takes 
place  instantly,  and  then  decomposition.  Some 
of  the  nitrogen  escapes  as  such,  and  some 
uniting  with  the  escaping  hydrogen  of  the  seed 
forma  ammonia,  which  clings  to  the  water  yet 
remaining  in  the  heap,  or  as  it  is  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere,  escapes  with  the  other  gaseous 
elements  of  the  decomposing  mass.  But  every 
particle  of  water  that  is  evaporated  from  the 
heap  by  the  intense  heat,  carries  off  ammonia 
with  it.  What  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  cotton 
planters  of  the  South,  all  the  result  of  this 
foolish  mode  of  heating  cotton  seed  like  their 
progenitors  did. 

But  one  ton  of  Peruvian  Guano,' is  worth 
more  than  two  tons  of  green  cotton  seed,  or 
four  of  heated,  because  it  contains  other  ele- 
ments, mainly  bone  phosphate  of  limtj,  which 
adds  to  its  value.  We  estimate  the  ammonia  in 
a  ton  of  Peruvian  as  worth  two  thirds  its  value, 
the  remaining  principles,  one  third.  Then,  two 
tons  of  green  cotton  seed  are  equivalent  in  am- 
monia to  two  thirds  of  a  ton  of  guano,  which 
makes  the  ton  of  cotton  seed  worth  $30,  or  50 
cents  per  bushel  of  28  lbs.,  as  a  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  or  eighteen  dollars  for  every  heavy 
bale  ginned.  This  is  no  exageration.  It  is 
substantiated  by  agricultural  chemistry;  and  by 


actual  experiments  made  by  the   writer,  and 
others. 

The  planters  in  this  country,  then,  are  exactly 
in  the  fix  of  the  fabled  DanaideSj  who  were 
doomed  by  the  gods  to  draw  water  in  buckets 
with  sieve  bottoms,  which  run  out  about  as  fast 
as  they  drew  it  up.  They  buy  ammonia  from 
the  Cbincha  isles,  convert  it  into  cotton  seed,  and 
instead  of  putting  it  in  their  pockets,  as  at^ 
interest  on  the  money  invested,  they  let  $9  of  it 
escape  for  every  bag  of  cotton,  froit-  their  cotton 
seed  heaps,  in  the  form  of  nitrogen  gas.  This 
amount  properly  husbanded  and  applied  to  their 
crops  would  save  the  purchase  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  guano  throughout  the  cotton  regions. 
Allowing  that  half  the  cotton  seed  in  the  cuntry 
is  thus  treated,  and  there  would  be  an  annual 
loss  of  20,000  lbs.  of  ammouia,  equal  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  question  then  comes  up  pregnant  with 
interest,  how  can  we  save  it  ?  We  answer : 
by  applying  the  bulk  of  it  to  the  oat  and  wheat 
crop  in  the  fall,  or  to  tlie  corn  crop  prospec- 
tively in  February.  The  first  is  done  by  hauling 
out  and  scattering  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  then  sowing  the  seed,  wheat 
or  oats,  and  plow  all  in  together  with  a  turning 
shovel.  If  any  one  doubts  the  effect  let  him 
come  to  a  poor  farm  near  Sparta,  where  on 
worn  out  land  a  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  may  be 
seen  equal  to  rich  land,  from  no  other  applica- 
tion than  the  cotton  seed.  In  my  opinion  the 
crop  will  be  quadnipled  by  the  application,  and 
after  the  grain  is  saved,  there  will  be  left  nitro- 
gen enough  to  make  a  heavy  crop  of  gniss  and 
weed  for  the  cotton  crop  of  the  next  year. 

The  ammonia  may  all  bo  saved  for  corn  by 
opening  the  furrows  with  a  scooter,  followed  by 
a  shovel  in  January  or  Februar}',  and  sow  the 
seed  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  as  thick  as 
may  be,  and  bed  upon  them  with  a  turning 
shovel.  The  cold,  wet  weather  will  rot  all  the 
seed  by  planting  time,  the  nitrogen  permeates 
the  soil,  and  every  particle  is  saved.  You 
should  plant  the  corn  by  the  side  of  this  ridge, 
not  on  it,  but  sufficiently  near  to  have  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  manure  upon  the  young 
plant.  Another  advantage  of  this  ]dan  is,  the 
crop  is  not  so  easily  injured  by  drought,  as 
where  a  handful  of  rotted  seed  is  dropped  near 
the  corn. 

Any  farmer  may  improve  his  already  exhausted 
soils,  .and  gather  a  good  crop  every  year,  one  of 
cotton  and  the  next  of  grain,  without  any  other 
rota^on  by  the  purchase  of  a  good  nitro-phos- 
phate,  to  apply  to  his  cotton,  and  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  cotton  seed  to  his  corn  and  small 
grain,  as  above  indicated.  Bay  gnano  to  make 
cotton,  and  cotton  seed  as  a  fertilizer  for  com, 
wheat  and  gats,  and  to  make  organic  matter  for 
the  next  cotton  crop,  and  you  have  all  the  rota- 
tion that  is  requisite  to  produce  remnnerative 
crops  and  increase  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil.  An  occasional  year' s  rest  of  the  poorer 
fields  will  of  course  add  to  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  save  the  purchase  of  so  much  am- 
monia. 

This  nitrogen  question  is  becoming  a  serious 
one  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  hi^  time  that  they  under- 
stood the  fact,  that  more  is  annually  lost  in  the 
South,  than  is  supplied  from  Pern,  and  if  all 
was  saved  that  might  be,  there  would  be  no  use 
of  importing  it  in  such  heavy  cargoes  at  such 
exorbitant  prices  from  the  Peruvian  islands. 

Sparta  J  Oa.,  May  20. 


Jbr  the  8(mthem  Farm  and  Some, 

Fencing  in  Lire  Stock— Something  More 
Important. 

BT  W.    W.   TURIfBR. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  law  be  enacted 
requiring  Ijve  stock  to  be  kept  up,  so  that  fencing 
for  crops  may  be  dispensed  with.  Whether  or 
not  such  an  act  would  be  expedient,  if  attended 
with  other  necessary  legislation,  I  will  not,  just 
here,  stop  to  enquire,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
very  unwise,  without  a  material  alteration  in  our 
present  law  of  trespass.  Even  as  it  is,  with  the 
best  and  heaviest  fences  we  can  make,  it^  some 
instances  staked  and  ridered,  we  can  scarcely 
prevent  people  from  walking,  riding  and  haul- 
ing through  our  fields,  and  as  to  the  unenclosed 
land,  there  is  almost  nothing  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  making  thoroughfares  through  it,  un- 
less damage  can  bo  proyed  in  each  particular 
case  of  passing. 

Every  farmer  knows  how  much  it  injures  land 
to  haul  over  it,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
soil  soon  washes  off,  leaving  only  the  clay,  and 
that  full  of  gullies.  Where  land  is  in  the  state 
of  original  forest,  or  overgrown  with  a  tough, 
luxuriant  vegetation,  like  broom  sedge,  the  pro- 
cess of  literal  ruin  is  rather  more  slow,  especi- 
ally in  dry  weather ;  but  when  the  wagoning  is 
done  daring  the  Winter  succeeding  a  Summer 
of  cultivation  the  land  is  rendered  worthless  in 
a  very  short  time  indeed.  Take  away  the  fences 
from  our  ploughed  fields,  and,  without  a  law  of 
trespass  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  the  amount  of  damage  done 
our  lands  in  one  winter  would  be  astonishing 


The  very  first  time  the  public  road  in  any  p^r 
ticular  locality  became  rough,  or  sloppy,  a  new 
rcmte  would  be  laid  out  by  the  passing  vehicles, 
through  the  adjoining  fields.  These  fields,  hav- 
ing been  often  ploughed,  woald  be  easily  cut  up, 
easily  softened  by  rain,  and  with  the  first  wet 
spell,  the  new  track  would  be  abandonect  for 
another.  And  so  with  every  successive  rainy 
season  during  the  winter.  Under  this  system, 
how  long  would  it  take  to  ruin  the  cultivated 
lands  lying  next  to  public  roads  ?  So  long  as 
there  is  a  fence  around  the  field,  it  is  to  some 
extent  protected,  for  as  our  law  now  stands, 
''the  pulling  down  or  removing  any  fence,  pal- 
ing," &c.,  * 'without  the  consent  of  the  owner" 
is  an  indictable  act. 

But  where  there  is  no  enclosure,  the  premises 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  public,  for,  according  to 
the  Code,  the  mere  passing  over  the  land  of 
another  is  not,  of  itself,  trespass,  but  damage 
mast  be  proved  in  each  particular  case,  or  there 
is  no  remedy.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
proof,  unless  a  crop  is  growing  on  the  land,  and 
even  if  it  could  be  made,  the  amount  recovered 
would  generally  be  smaller  than  the  expense  of 
the  suit.  So  although  a  proprietor  may  see  peo- 
ple ruining  his  non-enclosed  land,  by  cutting  it 
up  with  heavy  wagons  and  carts,  he  must  look 
on  and  submit,  for  our  beautifiil  system  of  law 
provides  no  adequate  remedy. 

Is  nottbisstate  of  affairs  "tolerable  and  not  to 
be  endured"?  Independent  of  the  question  of 
fencing  in  stock,  this  subject  of  the  law  of  tres- 
pass is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  daily  be- 
coming more  so,  especially  in  the  older  and 
more  thickly  settled  portions  of  our  State.  The 
rights  of  m^um  et  tuum  seem  never  to  have  been 
sufficiently  understood  and  regarded  in  Georgia. 
There  has  always  been  an  insane  popular  pre- 
judice agfiinst  the  man  who  endeavors  to  pro- 
tect his  property  against  trespass.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  make  one  curse  Democracy  in  the 
very  bitterness  of  his  soul,  and  call  for  an  Em- 
peror, or  anything  else  on  earth,  that  will  se- 
cure him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  premises. 
The  end  can  be  obtained,  however,  without 
the  interposition  of  a  monarch.  There  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  Legislature,  even  with  our  present 
Constitution,  from  enacting  such  laws  as  will 
secure  the  desired  object  Let  it  be  made  tres- 
pass in  itself  to  set  foot  upon  the  land  of  another 
except  by  his  consent — with  the  necessary  ex- 
ceptions, which  I  do  not  now  propose  to  enu- 
merate. Let  some  kind  of  punishment  be  de- 
vised, varying  from  the  very  slightest  to  some- 
thing more  serious,  according  to  the  circam 
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stances  of  the  case.  The  matter  is  of  vital  im- 
portaoce,  as  erery  land-holder  who  has  ever 
undertaken  to  ''exjoy  his  own/'  in  anyway  con- 
tmj  to  the  pr^adices  of  his  neighbors,  can 
tasdfy. 

Woald  that  I  could  engage  the  whole  Press  of 
Georgia,  that  gieat  power  in  the  State,  to  take 
the  subject  up  and  agitate  it  Ull  the  Legislature 
should  be  compelled  by  public  opinion,  as 
moulded  and  expressed  by  the  journals  of  the 
day,  to  take  decisive  steps  for  securing  land- 
holders in  Uie  quiet,  peaceable,  absolute  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  their  property. .  All  our 
citizens  should  feel  interested  in  the  question, 
for  here,  where  land  is  so  cheap,  scarcely  any 
one  is  no  poor  as  to  be  unable  V>  purchase  at 
least  a  small  strip  of  soil,  and  by  the  contem- 
plated legislation,  the  humble  owner  of  a  few 
acres  would  be  as  much  a  king  on  his  own  do- 
main, aa  well  secured  in  his  individual  rights, 
as  the  proud  proprietor  of  thousands. 

"The  Best  Policy  Planters  Should  Ponue." 
We  have  read  within  the  past  six  months, 
several  able,  well  considered  and  judicious 
treatises,  upon  the  above. subject  Some  adrise 
the  creation  of  a  great  joint  stock  banking  asso- 
ciation and  steam  ship  company,  In  which  cotton 
producers  should  be  the  stockholders  and  their 
cotton  should  represent  the  capital  stock  at  gold 
value.  Others  advise  the  erection  of  giant  cotton 
manufactories,  in  which  the  producers  should  spin 
all  their  own  cotton.  Othera  urge  the  necessity  of 
an  immediate  importation  of  Chinese  laborers 
to  take  the  place  of  the  negroes,  and  enable  us 
to  increase  our  cotton  crops  at  a  much  reduced 
cost  for  labor.  Others  are  strenuously  poposed 
to  planters  selling  to  any  body  one  acre  of  the 
l^ids  they  now  own,  but  advise  them  to  keep  all 
their  lands,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  yet  be- 
come very  valuable ;  and  others  insist  that  if 
every  land  owner  were  to  sell  or  give  away  one 
half  of  his  lands  to  industrious  agricultural 
immigrants,  the  other  half  would  speedily  be- 
come of  vastly  more  value  than  the  whole  is 
worth  now. 

The  authors  of  these  various  policies  are 
earnest,  thinking  men,  who  are  perfectly  sincere 
in  their  counsels,  and  are  satisfied  that  they 
have  severally  hit  upon  the  'H^est  policy  planters 
should  pursue.*'  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
force  in  each,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
many  of  the  ideas  which  they  present  will  be 
adopted  and  reduced  to  practice.  We  refer 
espedaliy  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  for 
the  direct  exportation  of  our  cotton  to  Europe, 


and  of  a  vast  increase  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  cotton  States.  As  soon,  too,  as 
our  social  and  political  condition  becomes  settied 
and  the  rights  of  self-government  are  restored, 
the  tide  of  immigration  which  now  flows  tiorth- 
ward  and  westward  will  be  turned  South,  and 
foreign  skill,  muscle,  intelligence  and  money, 
will  be  direi*ted  to  our  country,  so  richly  en- 
dowed in  all  that  constitutes  natural  wealth  and 
prosperity.  So  soon  as  we  have  accumulated 
capita],  are  out  of  debt,  and  can  pay  as  we  go, 
we  may  ratablish  the  bank  and  steamship  line. 
When  we  have  surplus  income,  and  skilled  labor 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  ensure  successful  opera- 
tions, we  shall  certainly  manufacture  our  raw 
VnateriaL  We  have  now  every  facility,  capital 
and  skilled  labor  alone  excepted ;  and  so  soon 
as  our  political  status  is  fixed,  and  we  know 
ourselves  the  nature  of  our  government  and 
laws,  and  society  becomes  reorganized  upon  an 
enduring  and  peaceable  basis,  we  can  have  as 
many  immigrants  as  we  desire. 

In  the  meantime,  however^  to  enable  us  to 
recover  partially,  at  least,  the  ruinous  losses  re* 
suiting  from  the  war,  and  the  state  of  quasi  war 
to  which  we  have  been  subjected  since  our 
soldiers  turned  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
there  is  a  policy  which  planters  should  pursue, 
and  in  our  humble  judgment,  it  may  properly 
be  called i>ar  excellence,  '%e  best,"  because  its 
results  are  independence,  abundance,  happiness, 
credit,  and,  in  time,  wealth.  With  these,  banks, 
steamships,  cotton  mills,  and  immigrants  will 
be  added  to  us. 

Thupolicy  coiisiste  in  raising  our  own  com, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  peas,  hay,  stock,  and 
meat.  When  a  planter  has  for  himself,  his 
family,  his  hands  and  his  stock,  an  abundance 
to  eat,  when  he  does  not  need  to  purchase  any- 
thing but  groceries  and  clothes,  he  may  depend 
upon  it  that  he  is  pursuing  a  better  policy  than 
the  planter  who  raises  cotton  at  a  cost  of  14c. 
or  15c  per  lb.,  sells  it  perhaps  at  a  loss,  and 
buys  his  corn  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  his  hay  at  $2 
per  cwt.,  his  meat  at  20c.  per  lb.,  his  oats  at  $1 
per  bushel,  and  has  no  flour  but  what  he  buys  at 
the  store.  Let  any  man  who  pursues  this  policy 
— who  thinks  that  he  can  make  money  by  raising 
cotton  which  he  sells,  say  at  18c.,  and  by  buying 
all  his  provisions  at  the  market  price — calculate 
the  expenses  of  making  his  cotton  crop,  allow 
7  per  cent  on  his  investment  in  land,  mules, 
implements,  etc.,  and  deduct  this  and  what  he 
has  paid  for  com,  meat,  hay,  etc.,  from  the  net 
proceeds,  and  he  will  find  that  his  policy  is  a 
long  way  from  being  the  '^besf 
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Let  us  examine  the  figures,  And  take  a  planter 
who  cultivates  500  acres  of  open  land,  employs 
25  hands,  and  has  all  the  nooessfiry  mules, 
horses,  wagons,  plows,  etc.,  which  are  necessary 
to  make  a  crop.  He  thinks  it  pays  better  to 
raise  "all  cotton  and  no  com,"  and  believes 
that  it  is  folly  to  plant  land  in  corn  which  would 
produce,  perhaps  10  bushels,  worth  $1  per 
bushel,  $10 — which,  if  planted  in  cotton,  would 
yield  200  lbs.  of  lint  cotton,  worth  $86.  We 
select  such  a  man,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  and  now,  look  how  his 
"policy"  works. 

Say  he  makes  four  500  lbs.  bales  to  each  of 
the  hands,  (which  is  a  fair  average)  and  sells  his 
100  bales  at  18c.  per  lb.  net,  after  paying  freight, 
commissions,  etc.  IIo  thug  receives  $9000  foi^ 
his  cotton  crop.  Now  let  us  place  this  sum  to* 
his  credit,  and  then  examine  this  debit  side  of 
the  account.  25  laborers  at  $125  per  annum, 
cost  $3,225.  4,550  lbs.  ot  meat  to  feed  25  hands, 
(allowing  Z\  lbs.  each  per  week)  at  20c.  per  lb., 
$:H0.  Wages  of  overseer  and  his  board, 
$760.  Blacksraitlrs  work,  iron,  etc.,  to  keep 
up  tools,  wagons,  etc. ,  $250.  Loss  of  mules 
hy  death  and  depreciation  in  value,  aay  $500. 
Depreciation  of  implements,  $1150.  Purchase 
of  salt,  nails,  and  sundries  during  the  year, 
$250.  Ta^es,  $250.  Interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, say  $10,000  at  7  per  cent,  $700.  The 
total  of  these  sums  is  $7,085. 

Now  for  the  no  corn  part  of  the  policy. 

The. 25  hands,  consuming  each,  1  peck  of  meal 
per  week,  require  825  bushels  of  corn,  which, 
at  $1  per  bushel  will  amount  to  $325.  The  20 
mules  and  horses,  which  are  required  to  work 
500  acres  of  land,  will  consume,  or  ought  to 
consume  75  bushels  of  corn  each,  in  the  year, 
1500  bushels,  equal  to  $1,500,  and  they  will 
consume,  at  10  lbs.  each  per  day,  73,000  lbs.  of 
hay,  worth,  at  $2  percwt.,  $1,460. 

The  books,  therefore  will  stand  thus : 

Net  proceeds  of  cotton $  9,000 

Expenses  of  making  it 10,370 

Loss  on  the  year's  operation $  1,370 

We  have  not,  it  is  observed,  made  any  allow- 
ance for  fertilizers.  But  suppose  thoy  have 
been  used,  and  that  70  tons  at  $70  per  ton,  have 
been  applied,  at  a  cost  of  $4,900,  exclu.sive  of 
freight  and  hauling,  and  suppose  they  have 
increased  the  crop  to  6  bales  to  the  hand  instead 
of  4,  the  result  would  be  about  the  same. 

Our  calculation  is,  jt  must  be  admitted,  n 
moderate  one.  On  an  average  of  years  more 
planters  make  less  than  4  bags  to  the  hand 


without  fertilizers,  or  6  bags  with  theifl,  than 
there  are  who  make  more  than  this.  Since  I860, 
those  who  have  bought  corn  and  provigions-have 
oftener  paid  more  than  less  f6r  these  articles 
than  the  prices  we  have  named.  We  have  calcu- 
lated cotton  at  18c.  net.  That  is  certainly  s 
liberal  estimate.  Who  would  not  be  willing 
now  to  take  that  price  for  his  growing  crop? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  take  a  provis 
ion-making  planter  whose  practice  it  has  bcon 
to  have  com  and  meat  of  his  own  raisinpj  wlu 
has  the  same  amount  of  open  land,  of  which 
he  has  25  acres  in  wheat,  25  acres  in  oats,  25( 
acres  in  corn,  and  the  rest  in  cotton.  Say  thai 
his  expenses  for  labor,  overseer,  blacksmith'j 
work,  loss  and  depreciation  of  property,  cost  ol 
sundries,  taxes  and  interest  On  investment,  an 
the  same.  He  makes  half  the  quantity  of  cotton, 
yielding  a  net  income  of  $4,500.  He  raises, 
say  40 J  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $500:  40( 
bushels  of  oats,  worth  $300 ;  3000  bashels  0 
corn  worth  $3000  ;  1000  bushels  of  peas,  wortl 
$100'J  ;  and  all  the  fodder  he  needs  to  feed  hii 
stock  Fie  docs  nor  expend  one  dime  for  thi 
meal  for  his  hands,  the  food  for  his  animals,  01 
for  Northern  hay,  thus  saving  $3,285.  He  hai 
plenty  of  corn  to  raise  his  meat,  and  is  thus  abl( 
to  furnish  his  hands  at  less  than  half  the  marke 
price — a  saving  of  $455,  and  has  a  good  surplu; 
in  his  crib  for  another  year. 

Now  how  does  his  account  stand  at  the  en( 
of  the  year?    Let  us  take  the  debit  side  first 

His  expenses,  same  as  the  all- cotton  planter' 
are: 

Labor $3,02^ 

Overseer 75< 

Blacksmith's  work  25( 

Loss  and  depreciation  of  property 75i 

Sundries 251 

Taxes 251 

Interest 70( 

Meal  for  hands 82 

Meat  for  hands t.> • 45^ 

Corn  for  stock 1,50* 

$8,45J 
His  income  is  as  follows : 

Cotton $4,50< 

3,00( 


Corn. 
Peas.... 
Wheat. 
Oats... 


l,O0( 
C0( 
3(H 


$9,40 
To  this  should  be  added,  all  the  straw,  shuck 
and' pea  hay,  and  the  surplus  fodder,  after  sup 
plying  the  stock.  Then  add  the  saving  of  tini' 
and  labor  in  hauling,  loss,  and  .wastage  in  bough 
corn,  hay,  etc.,  and  then  consider  the  advantage 
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to  the  plantation  from  even  a  partial  rotation  of 
crops,  and  it  will  be  foinid  that  the  planter  who 
follows  this  policy  is  doing  a  better  business  iu 
every  way  than  the  "all  cotton^*  man.  His 
teams  look  better,  and  are  worth  more.  His 
overseer  never  tells  him  the  *.*corn  is  all  out," 
that  he  has  taken  the  mules  ont  of  the  plow  and 
has  sent  afterthe  com  to  the  depot  twice,  and  that 
it  **aint  come  yet;'*  that  the  last  meat  that  was 
booght  was  Imd,  and  the  **hand3  is  complain- 
ing;" that  the  cows  are  all  going  dry  for  want 
of  peas  ;  that  he  can*t  make  the  corn  and  meat 
hold  out  according  to  the  weights  given  by  the 
merchant;  that  some  of  tho  last  corn  was  bad 
and  two  of  the  best  mules  died  of  the  colic  from 
eating  it.  that  the  h-iy  was  musty  in  the  middle 
of  the  bales,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  suppose  an  all-cotton  man  has  a  bad 
year— that  a  drought,  too  much  rain,  the  cater- 
pillar, or  aniiy  worm,  cuts  off  his  cotton  crop, 
end  instead  of  100  bales  ho  makes  only  oO  ;  or 
suppose  the  price  falls  to  15c.  or  even  12c.  per 
lb.  or  lower,  becau.se  owing  to  the  spread  of  the 
***11  cotton  and  no  corn"  mania,  the  crop  is 
very  large ;  or  suppose  tho  com  and  hay  crop 
of  the  West  and  North  fails,  and  com,  hay  and 
meat  bring  higher  prices  than  they  bring  even 
this  year — then  compftre  the  man  who  has  risked 
everything  ofl  his  cotton  crop  with  the  man  who 
has  "a  plenty  of  every  thing  to  do  him."  Tho 
ose  is  utterly  ruined.  The  other  is  able  to  go 
to  work  to  try  again.  He,  his  hands,  and  his 
totmals,  have  plenty  to  eat.  He  does  not  owe 
anything.  He  has  no  necessity  to  borrow.  His 
land  is  improving.  His  credit  is  good.  He  is 
Udepen'dent.  His  is  tlie  policy  for  planters  to 
pursue.    It  is  the  ^'bctV^ 


The  Oorreot  Length  of  Ziffle  Trees. 

A  horse  can  not  drawa^  well  with  a  whiffle- tree 
twelve  feet  long  as  with  one  two  loot  six  inches 
in  length,  because  the  line  of  draucht  is  not  in 
the  proper  direction  to  be  mo.st  effective.  Nor 
can  two  horses,  harnessed  abreast,  draw  welt 
with  whiffle-trees  ten  feet  long,  while  their 
heads  are  coupled  close  together,  because  they 
must  travel  sideways,  more  or  less,  in  which 
position  no  animal  can  exort  all  his  strength  to 
tke  best  advantage  in  hauling  a  load. 

Horses  draw  best  with  the  double  whiffle- 
tree  just  long  enough  trt  allow  them  to  stand 
close  to  each  other,  having  the  single  whiffle- 
trees  attached  directly  behind  them,  and  just 
long  enough  to  meet  in  the  middle.  When  the 
Awblelree  is  very  long,  each  horse  must  draw 
»ore  or  less  sidewise,  if  the  coupling-lines  and 
the  neck-yoke  are  not  made  long  enough  to  al- 
low them  to  move  directly  forward,  without  hav- 
j^  their  heads  turned  toward  each  other.  In 
owerto  determihe  the  correct  length  of  whiffle- 


trees,  let  two  horses  stand  side  by  side,  with 
their  sides  three  inches  apart;  then  measare 
irora  the  centre  of  one  horse  to  the  other  on 
their  backs.  This  will  give  the  length  for  a 
neck-yoke,  and  the  correct  length  for  the  double 
whiffle-tree,  between  the  joints  where  the  single- 
trees arc  to  be  attached.  When  a  neck-yoke  is 
only  eighteen  inches  long,  and  the  double- tree 
of  the  proper  length,  horses  will  be  required  to 
move  more  or  less  sidewi.se.  For  the  .same  rea- 
son, oxen  often  get  in  the  habit  of  hauling  side- 
wise,  because  the  yoke  is  too  short.  Neither 
oxen  nor  horses  can  travel  easily  and  freely, 
when  their  heads  are  turned  toward,  and  their 
butts  from  each  other. 

\Vhiffle-tree8  for  plowing  should  always  be  as 
short  as  they  can  be  made,  without  bringing  the 
traces  again.«t  the  legs  of  the  team.  A  very  long 
double  whiffle-tree  tends  to  make  a  plow  take 
too  wide  a  furrow-slice.  If  tho  clevis  b«  ad- 
justed to  take  a  narrow  furrow-slice — when- the 
doiible-tree  is  too  lon^ — tke  plow  will  not  run 
at  all  satisfactorily.  The  horse  in  the  furrow 
will  not  be  able  to  walk  squarely  in  his  place, 
because  tho  line  of  draught  is  such  as  to  keep 
crowding  his  hind  feet  out  of  the  furrow  on  the 
plowed  ground. — Journal  of  the  Fami, 

From  tho  Gold  Hill  (Cal.)  News. 

Solid  Soda— A  Million  Tons  of  it  in  Sight. 

Some  two  miles  north  of  Sand  Springs  road, 
and  fifty  miles  east  of  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill, 
is  an  immense  and  apparently  inexhaustible  de- 
l)osit  of  almost  pure  soda.  It  is  owned  by 
parties  in  Carson  and  Virginia,  who  use  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  also  supply  quartz 
mills  with  it  as  a  chemical  agent  in  the  reduction 
of  ores.  'J'he^also  supply  it  to  drug  and  grocery 
stores,  where  it  i.s  sold  for  washing  and  other 
pur])Oscs  for  which  common  soda  is  ordinarily 
used.  It  is  free  from  all  earthy  matter,  and 
consists  of  eighty  pet  cent,  soda,  the  balance 
being  .«jalt  or  something  of  the  sort.  The  deposit 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  alkali  flat  of  some  seven- 
teen acres  in  extent,  and  at  the  surface  it  ap- 
peared only  about  three  feet  wide,  or  rather 
more  like  a  soda  spring  than  anything  else,  the 
pure  article  forming  in  a  crust  over  and  about 
the  strong  watery  solution.  Upon  digging  be- 
neath thit,  however,  the  solid  soda  was  discov- 
ered in  a  defined  mass  like  a  quartz  ledge.  A 
shaft  has  been  sunk  beside  it  to  the  depth,  of 
tifty  fcet,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  drift  Has 
been-  made  twenty-five  feet  into  the  vein  or 
deposit  of  soda,  without  getting  through  it.  In 
facv,  very  little  is  known  of  the  depth  or  extent 
of  this  huge  deposit  of  soda  except  that  there 
is  apparently  a  million  tons  or  more  of  it  in 
sight.  The  inclosing  walls  on  each  side  are 
very  distinctly  defined,  and  arc  simply  composed 
of  a  dark,  heavy,  compact,  iron  sand,  strongly 
impregnated  with  soda.  This  depoeit  is  as 
singular  as  it  is  valuable,  and  goes  to  show  how 
little  the  varied  and  inexhaustible  resources  of 
our  young  State  are  developed. 

Educate  the  whole  man — ^the  head,  the  heart» 
the  body :  the  head  to  think,  the  heart  to  feel, 
and  the  Lody  to  act. 
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In  Englftnd,  where  the  science  of  agricalture 
has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
in  any  diher  part  of  the  world,  there  is  no  more 
important  crop  than  tamips.  So  mach  so  that 
it  has  been  said  that  England  coald  bear  better 
the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  England  than  the  loss 
of  the  tamip  crop  for  two  successive  years. — 
This  seems  to  be  an  extravagant  statement,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  so  as  it  appears,  because  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  crop  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
cbuntry,  turnips  being  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  food  for  stock,  one  of  the  main  features  of 
the  rotation  system,  and  the  basis  of  most  of 
the  fturm  yard  manure,  which  contributes  nuunly 
to  the  great  fertility  of  English  farms. 

Beyond  a ''patch,"  varying  in  size  from  an 
acre  down  to  a  quarter  or  eighth  of  an  acre,  veiy 
few  Southern  ftirmers  grow  any  turnips,  and 
even  this  is  scratched  over,  sown  broadcast,  and 
only  thinned  as  the  roots  are  pulled  for  use  or 
for  ''greens.''  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but 
they  are  very  few. 

The  great  value  of  this  crop  is  in  feeding  stock, 
in  the  increased  number  of  stock  which  its  pro- 
duction enables  fiurmers  to  keep,  in  the  large  re- 
turns which  it  gives  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  whether  fed  to  sheep  or  cattle  penned 
upon  the  patch,  or  in  stalls  or  yards,  in  its  mix- 
ture with  diy  food,  making  the  dry  food  more 
beneficial  than  it  would  be  by  itself,  and  in  the 
clean  cultivation  which  it  causes,  thus  preparing 
the  land  in  the  best  way  for  the  crops  which  fol- 
low it. 

The  land  for  turnips  cannot  be  too  often  or  to 
deeply  broken  and  pulverized,  or  too  heavily 
manured.  The  seed,  (from  2}  to  8  lbs.  to  the 
acre)  should  be  sown  in  drills  from  2  feet  to  27 
inches  apart  The  manure,  stable  manure  or 
super-phosphate,  should  be  distributed  in  the 
drills  at  the  rate  of  400  to  500  lbs.  per  acre, 
covered  with  the  plow,  and  the  beds  or  ridges 
then  flattened  with  a  roller,  which  could  be  so 
constructed  as  to  roll  two  or  three  beds  at  a 
time.  The  seed  should  then  be  sown  with  a 
■e^d  drill,  which  opens,  drops  the  seed,  covers 
and  roUs  at  one  operation.  This  is  vastly  pre- 
ferable to  the  broad-cast  sowing  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  abandoned  by  good  farmers. — 
When  sown  in  drilU  they  can  be  chopped  out 
«nd  cultivated  exactly  like  cotton,  leaving  the 
plants  at  the  last  hoeing  12  inches  apart  in  the 
TOWS  for  Ruta  Bagas  or  Swedes,  and  9  inches 
fpr  other  kinds. 

The  most  substantial,  most  easily  kept,  and 


least  liable  to  rot  is  the  BaUBaga.  The  Bi 
*rops,  Norfolks,  White  Qlobe,  and  Yellow  Abe 
deen  are  all  good  varieties,  but  we  think  th 
for  stock  the  Ruta  Baga  is  the  best. 

The  Ruta  Bagas  should  be  sown  from  tl 
middle  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August,  and  ti 
other  kinds  may  be  sown  from  the  middle 
August  to  the  1st  of  October.  The  seed  shou 
be  sown  in  dry  earth,  just  befpre  a  rain,  if  pc 
sible,  and  when  well  up,  they  should  be  sidi 
with  a  coulter  and  chopped  out  procisely 
cotton  is  worked  the  first  time. 

The  great  danger  to  this  crop  is  the  fly. 
often  attacks  the  plant  as  soon  as  the  first  leav 
expand  and  oflen  destroys  the  crop.  Libei 
sowing  and  rapid  growth  have  been  found  to  1 
the  best  defence  against  the  fly ;  but  the  vpp 
cation  of  lime,  ashes  or  soot,  or  a  mixture 
all  together,  to  the  leaves,  when  the  dew  is  ( 
them,  has  been  found  effectual. 

The  turnips  may  be  left  in  the  field  all  tl 
winter  and  pulled  as  they  are  needed,  or  if  tl 
land  be  wanted  for  a  grain  crop,  they  can  I 
safely  kept  in  banks  like  sweet  potatoes. 

With  good  preparation  of  the  ground,  cai 
ful  sowing,  reliable  seed,  and  thorongh  aftc 
culture,  from  800  to  1000  bushels^f  Rata  Bagi 
may  be  produced,  which  it  is  estimated  a 
equivalent  to  7  tons  of  the  best  timothy  hay.- 
Crops  of  this  size  have  been  frequently  raise 
and  we  have  recently  re&d  accounts  given  1 
farmers  in  New  England  where  as  many  as  15< 
bushels  have  been  raised.  Cannot  Southei 
farmers  do  as  much  if  they  try  ?  We  belie 
they  can,  and  can  thus  make  themselves  ind 
pendent  of  that  Northern  and  Western  ha 
which  we  have  been  so  pained  to  see  them  hat 
ing  this  Spring,  at  $2.00  to  $2.60  per  cwt.  ^ 
would  impress  them  with  the  great  value  of  th 
crop,  in  the  abundant  supply  of  rich,  aucculei 
food  which  it  affords  for  their  stock  during  tl 
winter*  in  its  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  sto( 
and  its  fattening  properties,  in  the  means  whi< 
it  supplies  to  keep  more  stock  and  lastly  in  tl 
large  heaps  of  stable  manure  which  it  produo 
for  the  improvement  of  the  farm  and  the  ii 
crease  of  all  other  crops.  These  have  been  tl 
result  of  the  turnip  crop  in  England  and  Sco 
land,  where  it  is  now  regarded  universally  i 
'  'the  foundation  of  improved  husbandry. ' '  ^ 
believe  that  the  Southern  planters  would  deri\ 
similar  advantages  from  it,  and  find  ample  con 
pensation  for  the  expense  and  labor  which  it  r< 
quires. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare.  Everybody  hi 
an  acre  or  two  close  to  his  house  which  he  ct 
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derota  to  tomlpB.  Let  the  patch  be  plowed,  re* 
plowed,  cross  plowed  and  hmrro wed.  Purchase 
Aree  or  four  pounds  of  good  Ruta  Baga  seed, 
fi?e  or  six  hundred  pounds  of  good  superphos* 
phate,  sow  the  seed  as  above  directed  from  the 
SOth  to  81st  of  this  month,  give  them  the  same 
enltinition  as  you  have  given  cotton,  and  Pro- 
videnoe  willing,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
sijrbody  who  tries  it  to  send  his  hands  and  teams 
to  the  depot  next  spring  to  haul  home  Northern 
bay  to  save  his  stock  from  starvatioo. 

The  Value  of  Drainage. 

While  no  hd  in^Bgricnlture  has  been  more 
ibandantly  proved  than  that  the  underdrainage 
of  land  increases  the  quanti^  of  the  crops,  so 
much  so  that  the  net  increase  of  produce  in  two 
or  three  years  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  the  work — ^how  few  planters  have 
undertaken  this  improvement  at  all,  and  how 
▼eiy  few  have  attempted  it,  except  upon  a  veiy 
small  scale. 

Those  who  comprehend  its  utility,  and  admit 
its  &11  value  in  the  improvement  of  the  quan- 
tity  and  quality  of  the  crops,  and  the  protection 
it  affords  against  the  dangers  of  too  wet  or  too 
drr  weather,  are  deterred  from  adopting  it  on 
aocoBBtof  its  expense,  and  are  waiting  hntil  tiles 
caa  be  procured  at  cheaper  prices  than  those 
which  rule  at  preaent 

We  propose  to  demonatrate  in  a  series  of 
short  aitidee  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the 
most  experienced  and  skilled  scieotific  agricul- 
turists the  value  of  under-drainage,  and  that  by 
its  means  the  crops  can  be  increased  at  a  leas 
cost  than  by  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of 
acre  land,  for  drained  land  pays  no  more  tax 
sad  seeds  no  more  fencing  than  undrained, 
while  it  can  be  cnlttvated  with  far  less  expendi- 
tve  for  labor. 

The  advantages  of  drainage  have  been  sum- 
marized by  Elippart  as  follows : 

L  It  removes  stagnant  water  from  the  surface. 

IL  It  removes  surplus  water  from  under  the 
nrfhee. 

IIL  It  lengthens  the  seasons. 

IV.  It  deepens  the  soil. 

V.  It  warms  the  under  soil 

VL  It  eqnaKaes  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
darmf  the  seasons  of  growth. 

VH.  It  carries  down  soluble  substances  to  the 
looUof  plaata. 

Vin.  It  prevento  ''fireesing  out"  or  ''heaving 

IX.  It  prevents  ii^ury  from  drought 

X.  It  improves  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
arm. 

XL  It  increases  the  effect  of  manures. 
Xn.  It  prevents  rust  in  wheat ,and  rot  in  po- 


A  French  agriculturist  in  the  subjoined  short 
pan^^raph  illustrates  the  process  of  drainage  and 
its  value  c  He  says : 

'  'Look  at  this  flower  pot  What  is  the  hole  in 
the  bottom  for  ?  I  ask,  because  there  is  a  com- 
plete agricultural  revolution  in  that  hole.  It 
affords  a  renovation  of  water  by  a  timely  flow. 
And  why  must  water  be  renovated  7  Because  it 
gives  either  life  or  death-^life  when  it  merely 
traverses  a  layer  of  earth  which  retains  the  fecun- 
dity with  which  water  is  pregnant,  and  besides 
dissolves  nutriment  conveyed  to  the  plant :  death 
when  it  remains  in  the  pot,  because  it  will  soon 
be  corrupted,  will  cause  the  roots  to  become 
^s^ased  and  prevent  admittance  to  new  water.'' 

Now,  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pot 
is  the  under-drainage  of  land.  This  illustration 
is  somewhat  hackneyed,  but  there  is  none  which 
exhibits  so  simply  and  conclusively  the  exact 
operation  and  advantages  of  drainage.  Let 
anybody  who  thinks  that  draining  land  ''won't 
|>ay,''  take  two  common  flower  pots,  the  one 
perforated  at  bottom  and  the  other  not,  fill  them 
with  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  earth,  plant 
the  same  seeds  in  each,  place  them  side  by  side 
and  give  them  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
water,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  seeds  in  the 
perforated  pot  will  germinate  soon,  and  the  plants 
grow  vigorously  and  fruitfully,  while  in  the  other 
pot  the  seeds  will  frequently  not  germinate  at 
all,  and  where  they  do,  the  plant  will  have  a 
puny  and  sickly  growth. 

The  perforated  pot  represents  an  under- 
drained,  and  the  other  a  soil  which  is  not 
drained.  A  drained  soil  is  porous,  and  when 
rain  fails,  the  water  descends  through  these 
pores,  and  is  carried  awi^,  and  thus  not  only 
is  the  surplus  water  carried  away,  but  in  its  de- 
scent the  rain  renews  the  oxygen  of  the  soil 
which  is  as  necessary  to  the  rootaof  the  plants 
as  it  is  to  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  removes  the 
old  oxygen  which  is  injurious  j  in  this  way,  pre- 
venting the  stagnation  of  water,  aerating  the 
soil — rendering  it  porous  and  pulverized—renew- 
ing the  healthy  and  removing  the  unhealthy 
gasea,  and  bringing  new  solvents  of  the  organic 
material  which  form  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
It  has  been  a^ertained  by  chemical  experiment 
that  it  requires  four  times  a  greater  amount  of 
heat  to  convert  water  into  v^>or  than  it  does  to 
boil  water  at  the  freezing  point  In  an  ordina- 
ry shower  it  frequently  happens  that  water  falls 
to  the  depth  of  one  incL  In  this  case  the  water 
which  would  fall  on  one  acre  would  be  equal  to 
860  hogsheads,  to  evaporate  which  by  solar 
action  would  need  as  much  heat  as  it  would  take 
to  bring  1600  hogsheads  of  water  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boiling  point    On  undrained 
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land,  where  a  large  proportion  of  this  water  is 
stagnant,  and  is  only  carried  away  by  the  slow 
process  of  evaporation,  the  soil  is  kept  for  a 
long  time  wet  and  cold,  and  as  a  necessary' 
consequence,  vegetation  is  checked,  if  not  seri- 
ously injured,  whereas^  on  drained  land,  the 
surplus  water  is  carried  away  at  once,  and  the 
heat  required  to  evaporate  the  stagnant  water  is 
made  available  for  warming  the  soil,  thus  length- 
ening the  growing  season,  and  making  the 
subsoil  as  warm  ad  the  surface. 

Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble, 
or  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
subject,  object  to  draining  because  they  believe 
that  it  carries  away  the  moisture  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  nutriment  of  plants,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  as  much  as  possible,  of  the 
rain  that  falls  in  a  sort  of  under-ground  reser- 
voir from  which  the  roots  can  drink  as  they 
require  moisture,  and  in  case  of  drought  have 
the  reservoir  to  supply  them. 

This  is,  however,  a  great  mistake.  All  soils 
have    what    is    caled   ** capillary   attraction," 

"Fill  a' glass  vessel,  E,  with  moist- 
ened soil,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven 
inches,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  being 
provided  with  a  stop  cock,  K,  which 
should  penetrate  several  inches  into  the 
soil,  so  as  to  represent  a  pipe  tile  as 
nearly  as  possible.  The  mouth  of  the 
vessel,  E,  should  be  firmly  closed  with 
a  cork,  C,  through  which  is  inserted  a 
tube,  whose  upper  portion  is  a  funnel, 

A,  provided  with  a  stop  cock,  B.  This 
tube  is  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
water  on  the  soil  within,  and  the  cock, 

B,  to   prevent  the   introduction  of  air 
from  that  source,  after  sufficient  water 
has  heen  introduced.     The  other  tube,   ^. 
which  passes  through  the  cork,  C,  is^! 

luted  to  another  tube  at  D.  This  last  is  insert- 
ed at  (xy  into  the  vessel  I.  which  is  partially 
^led  with  water,  but  the  tube  G,  should  not  be 
inserted  so  deep  as  to  touch  the  water.  The 
vessel  I,  is  provided  with  three  oiifices  or  open- 
ings ;  throusrh  one  of  these  orifices  a  tube  is 
inserted  at  F,  to  admit  air,  in  snch  a  manner, 
however,  as  to  compel  it  to  pass  through  the 
water — the  air  being  lighter  than  the  water,  will, 
of  course,  rise  through  it  in  the  form  of  bubbles  ; 
or  rather  when  the  bubbles  are  rising  through  the 
water,  it  is  an  indication  that  air  is  entering 
through  the  tube  F,  from  without.  The  orifice  of 
the  stop  cock,  K,  should^  be  kept  under  water 
in  the  vessel  J.  Having  completed  these 
arrangements,  close  the  stop  cock,  K.  and  open 
the  one,  B,  and  through  tne  funnel,  A,  intro- 
duce as  much  water  as  would  probably  fall 
during  an  ordinaiy  shower.  It  will  be  observed 
that  water  so  introduced  does  not  at  once  disap- 
pear or  be  absorbed  by  the  soil,  but  remains  on 
the  snWace  or  penetrates  very  slowly.  This  is 
tlie  condit'on  ot  an  uudrained  soil. 


which  is  in  plain  language,  the  power  to  s 
up  moisture  from  Uie  subsoil  and  elevate  mini 
substances  in  solution,  and  the  more  thorouj 
the  laud  is  pulverized,  the  greater  is  theabs( 
tive  power.  The  soil  being  finely  commiua 
and  the  hara  subsoil  pan  being  broken  up 
rendered  i)orou.s,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
imbibe  water  from  below,  while  the  surl 
exposeii  to  the  action  of  tlio  air  being  iarj 
a  great  amount  of  moisture  is  received  in 
form  cf  dew. 

In  a  hurd  soil  where  the  water  cannot  f 
through,  it  stagnates  and  has  no  other  wa 
escape  than  by  evaporation.  Before  this 
take  place  by  the  action  of  the  heat  and 
upon  it,  it  becomes  poisonous  to  plants,  beci 
it  remains  for  a  long  time,  wet,  cold,  in 
(slow  in  the  decomposition  of  manure) 
forms  noxious  a6lds,  which  are  deleteriou 
plant  growth. 

Klippart  in  his  excellent  work  on  iJand  Di 
age  demonstrates  by  the  annexed  illustrat 
the  manner  in  which  dminage  operates: 


"Now,  to  represent  the  action  of  nui 
drained  soil,  open  the  stop  cock,  K,  and  but 
of  liberated  gas  will  soon  be  seen  to  rise  in 
vessel,  J,-  these  bubbles  are  liberated  ^ 
from  the  soil — those  who  have  analyzed  t 
geuest  state  that  a  large  amount  of  oxygei 
combinatian  with  gattos  deleterious  to  plant 
contained  in  them,  and  are  therefore  of  oni 
that  less  oxygen  is  found  in  soil  immedii 
after  a  shower  than  before-^the  oxygen  h 
restored  only  as  soon  as  evaporation  takes  pi 
"While  the  ^ases  are  being  liberated  througl 
bubbles  will  be  seen  rising  in  the  water  i 
thus  it  is  demonstrated  that  each  shower 
nishes  drained  soils  with  new  oxygen.  Asi 
as  K  is  opened,  the  water  which  was  on 
surface  of  the  soil  at  E  sinks  at  once ;  l)\ 
soon  as  it  is  being  discharged  at  K  into  J 
bubbles  ceage,  or  iiearly  so,  to  rise  in  I.** 

In  our  next  article  we  intend  to  show 
drainage  removes  surplus  water  and  lengt 
the  seasons. 
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From  the  N.  O.  Picaynne. 
India  vs.  American  Cotton. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
onr. civil  war,  and  each  one  has  been  diligently 
emplojed  by  England  in  developing  new  sources 
of  cotton  supply.  The  apparent  suocess  of  her 
efforts  in  18G0,  and  the  loUowin^  season^  pro- 
duced grave  apprehensions  on  this  side  the  At- 
lantic,%nd  the  condition  of  the  South  at  that  time 
WS8  so  unpromising  that  there  was  realty  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  great  staple  would 
tre  long  lose  much  of  its  importance^  and  the 
Southern  production  dwindle  to  insignificant 
proportions. 

The  nofte  of  alarm  was  Bonnded  thronghout 
the  country,  and  Congress  called  upon  to  assist^ 
in  restoring  the  South  t  ^  her  former  position,  in 
order  that  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  might  be 
settled  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Notwith- 
standing the  important  part  which  the  staple  has 
always  played  in  Rettiing  the  finances  of  the 
whole  country,  and  which  has  been  so  fully 
elaudated  during  the  present  season,  the  Nation- 
al Assembly  persisted  in  their  mad  work  of 
''reconstruction,"  upheaving  society,  discour- 
aging enterprise  and  rendering  the  laboring 
population  discontented.  Despite  these  obsta- 
cles, and  in  the  face  of  difficulties  greater  than 
any  people  were  ever  called  upon  to  overcome, 
the  Soathem  planters,  with  manly  fortitude, 
worthy  of  their  past  history,  hare  struggled  on  ; 
and  to-day  the  outlook  is  so  encouraging  that 
we  may  safely  predict  an  eventual  recovery  of 
oar  former  grandeur,  and  possibly  of  our 
monopolv  of  the  cotton  production  of  the 
world,  'rhe  freed  men  are  becoming  familiar 
with  their  new  condition,  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize  that  they  are  dnder  a  stern  master,  necessity, 
and  that  naught  but  labor  will  provide  them 
with  food  and  clothing.  There  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  bnt  on  the  whole  we  may  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  morale  of  the 
p^ro  is  better,  and  that  he  will  henceforth 
improve.  The  indications  that  a  class  of  sturdy 
ana  industrious  white  laborers  will  soon  pour 
into  the  South  in  large  numbers  from  other 
sections,  are  multiplying.  The  planters  do  not 
seem  disposed  to  diversify  industry,  but  on  the 
contrary,  are  more  inclined  to  cultivate  cotton 
or  sugar  exclusively. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  South,  let  us 
look  abroad  to  other  fields  and  behold  whab 
British  enterprise  and  capital  have  accomplished. 
The  most  prominent  source  of  supoly  outside  of 
the  United  States,  is  in  Tndia.  Here  lies  the 
great  stronghold  of  the  British  cotton  empire. 
While  our  civil  war  wa.s  raging,  and  the  states- 
men of  the  Confederacy  were  awaiting  recogni- 
tion, the  farsighted  rulers  of  Great  Britain  were 
looking  over  and  bevond  the  idle  looms  of 
Manchester  to  the  wide  regions  of  Ilindostan. 
There  lay  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  land 
adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  scat- 
tered over  them  an  enormous  populatiqn,  prin- 
cipally docile  and  hardy  laborers.  This  ancient 
people  had  remained  for  ages  in  the  same  con- 
dition. Their  civilization  had,  as  it  were, 
become  petrified  in  fh*^  early  ages  of  the  world. 
The  cootie  cowered  before  the  mighty  obstacles 


which  nature  interposed  to  the  development  of 
the  great  resources  of  his  highly  favored  country. 
Mighty  rivers  which  no  bridge  could  span,  and 
gigantic  mountain  ranges  rearing  tlieir  peaks 
high  up  in  the  clouds,  hemmed  him  in  and 
dampened  his  ardor. 

In  these  regions  the  British  Cotton  Supply 
Association  have  directed  their  labors,  and 
England  has  dealt  out  hor  money  lavishly.  She 
has  expended  m.uiy  ujiU'iDns  of  dollars  in  con- 
structing railroads  and  canals,  to  open  interior 
districts,  and  bv  furnishing  cheap  transportation, 
add  to  the  proiits  of  the  producer.  A  road  has 
just  been  opened  across  the  peninsula  fro^n 
Bombay  to  Calcuttaa,  a  distance  of  1400  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  about  ,^70,000,000.  One  is  pro- 
jected from  Kharwar  into  the  sonthern  districts 
of  the  Marhatta,  '  a  liut!  from  Ahmedabad  to 
Verumgoon,  one  communicating  between  the 
Punjaub  and  iTurrachee  through  the  valley  of 
the  Indus,  and  also  a  railroad  from  Trechenopo- 
ly.  These  will  certainly  be  built,  and  several 
other  lines  are  being  projected.  The  Govern- 
ment is  asked  to  guarantee  fiye  per  cent  interest 
on  the  investment,  which  if  done,  will  give  great 
impetus  to  tlie  construction  of  the  railroads  in 
every  direction. 

Scieniilic  men  have  been  employed  to  experi- 
ment with  the  different  varieties  of  cotton  ptant, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  India  staple. 
These  efforts  have,  however,  been  only  partially 
successful,  though  it  is  admitted  that  som^ 
hybridized  cottons  promise  well,  and  serve  to 
keep  alive  hope. 

On  the  other  hand  the  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come are  so  great,  and  are  of  such  a  character, 
that  America  has  decidedly  the  advantage.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  quality  of  India  cotton 
can  ever  be  brought  up  to  the  requisite  standard. 
The  climate  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  so 
delicate  a  plant,  requiring  throughout  the  season 
certain  climatic  conditions,  liains  deluge  the 
land  for  ;iearly  half  the  year,  and  during  the 
remainder  the  scurohing  rays  of  a  tropical  sua 
parch  it  with  drought.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder  then,  that  10,000,000  acres  devoted  to 
cotton,  should  only  produce  1,840,000  bales,  of 
iJ47  pounds  weight,  at  the  utmost.  The  yield  is 
so  small  comi)ai*ed  with  the  labor  bestowed,  that 
the  proceeds  are  not  sufficient  to  purchase  even 
even  the  food  and  clothing  of  these  economical 
people.  ,  In  1808,  when  the  greatest  crop  was 
made — the  quantity  above  mentioned — in  the 
district  of  Ovissa  alone  1,3C>0,000  people  died 
of  starvation.  From  that  time  the  crop  has 
been  wavering,  and  this  y(^r,  though  there  was 
an  increase  of  forty  per  cent,  in  the  acreage 
planted,  the  season  has  been  such  that  the  yield 
will  not  exceed,  if  it  e<]uals,  that  of  the  l&Bt 
year.  The  British  imports  from  that  country, 
ifroni  the  1st  Januarv  to  the  loth  April,  are  only 
100,854  bales,  apilnat  1^1,837  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  while  the  cotton  on  shipboard 
from  thence  is  short  by  150,000  bales. 

Last  year  the  total  consumption  of  Eivropo 
was  4,000,000  bales  ;  that  of  the  United  States 
095,1*27  ;  making  a  total  of  5,498,127.  Of  this 
the  United  States  furnished  2.414,000  bales,  of 
4'M  lbs.  weight,  or  about  forty-seven  per  cent. 
This  year  she  will  famish  oj)00,000  bales  out  of 
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3,000,000,  or  in  weight  abont  fifly-seveii  per 
cent.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  let 
Jaaoaij  to  18th  April  were  941,276  bales,  of 
which  609,406  were  American.  For  the  same 
period  last  year  they  were  fifty  per  cent.  Ameri- 
can, now  they  are  nearly  seventy-five. 

Green  Manuring. 

Whether  the  land  which  has  bomo  a  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  or  rye  is  to  be  sown  again  in 
the  fall  for  another  grain  crop,  or  is  to  be  left 
fallow  to  be  planted  in  cotton  or  corn  the  next 
year,  there  is  no  better  or  more  economical 
mode  of  enriching  and  preparing  it  than  by 
sowing  it  broadcast  in  peas  at  the  rate  of  1^  or 
2  bushels  to  the  acre,  immediately  after  the 
grain  has  been  cut  and  removed,  and  plowing 
them  and  the  stubble  under  with  a  good  turn 
plow.     , 

In  September  when  the  peas  have  obtained 
their  full  growth,  a  barrel  of  lime  per  acre 
should  be  scattered  evenly  over  the  growing 
peas,  and  then  the  whole  turned  under  with  one 
of  the  many  new  plows  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  That  which  will  bury 
the  entire  green  growth  is  the  best 

Even  at  the  present  extravagant  price  of  peas, 
$8.75  per  bushel,  it  will  prove  the  cheapest 
mode  of  manuring  graii^  land  for  use  in  fall  or 
spring. 

Professor  Johnson  in  his  great  work  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  417-9,  explains  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  green  manuring  depends  and 
illustrates  the  important  practical  results  by 
which  it  is  followed.  He  says:  The  ploughing 
in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot  where  they 
have  grown  may  be  followed  as  a  method  of 
manuring  and  enriching  all  land,  where  other 
manures  are  less  abundant  Growing  plants 
bring  up  from  beneath,  as  fiur  as  their  roots  ex- 
tend, those  substances  which  are  useful  to  vege- 
tation and  retain  them  in  their  leaves  and  stems. 
By  ploughing  in  the  whole  plant  we  restore  to  the 
surface  what  had  previously  sunk  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth,  and  thus  make  it  more  fertile 
than  before  the  green  crop  was  sown.  This 
manuring  is  performed  with  the  least  loss  by 
the  use  of  vegetables  in  the  green  state.  By 
allowing  them  to  decay  in  the  open  air,  there  is 
a  loss  both  of  organic  and  of  inorganic  matter — 
if  they  be  converted  into  farm  yard  manure 
there  is  a  large  loss.  In  no  other  form  can  the 
same  crop  convey  to  the  foUan  equal  amount  of 
enriching  matter  a»  in  that  cf  green  leaves  and 
Heme. 

Another  important  result  is  that  the  beneficial 
action  is  alniost  immediate !    Green  vegetables 


decompose  rapidly  and  thus  the  first  crop  i 
follows  a  green  manuring  is  benefitted  an< 
creased  by  it    *    *    *    *    * 

It  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration 
green  manuring  is  especially  adapted  fo 
proving  and  enriching  soils  which  are  pot 
vegetable  matter.  Living  plants  coato 
their  substance  not  only  all  they  have  dran 
from  the  soil,  but  also  a  great  part  of  what 
have  drawn  from  the  air.  Plough  in  these  1 
plants  and  you  necessarily  add  to  the  soil 
than  was  taken  from  it, — ^yon  make  it  rich 
organic  matter.  It  would  be  difficult  to  d 
the  limit  beyond  which  this  enriching  pn 
cannot  be  carried  by  repetition. 

Oattie  Plague  in  Europe. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  . 
culture  for  April  says : 

The  intelligence  received  from  eastern  En 
relative  to  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  ( 
plague  is  far  from  being  reassuring.  It 
noped  that  all  danger  haa  passed  with  refei 
to  an  extension  ofmalady  from  the  westen 
south-western  parts  of  Poland  into  Prussia 
lesia,  but  recent  information  shows  thai 
Prussian  government  has  found  it  necessa 
extend  its  precattionary  measures  in  thi 
rection,  ana  to  have  the  frontier  euarde 
troops  from  Neuberun,  in  Silesia,  to  Weiscl 
in  the  department  of  Posen.  Not  only  is  1 
sia  threatened  by  an  invasion  of  the  aisea 
her  southeastern  provinces,  but  also  in 
northeastern,  as  the  plague  has  -  extendi 
Russia  as  far  northwara  as  Knovno.  To 
this  new  source  of  danger  the  governmen 
dispatched  troops  to  guard  the  frontiers 
Tilsitt  to  Pillkallen,  in  East  Prussia.  Pc 
is  suffering  to  a  fveht  extent  from  this  visiti 
of  the  plage,  as  is  likewise  Galicia,  Trans 
nia  ana  Buckowina. 


A  TOUKO  man  who  thought  of  studying 
asked  Daniel  Webster  if  the  profession  wai 
overcrowded.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  **bat  t 
is  plenty  of  room  up  higher."  And  it  is  ju 
in  regard  to  farming.  In  the  productio 
poor  butter  the  business  is  overcrowded, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  up  higher."  I 
common  cows  are  plenty,  but  where  can 
buy  a  really  good  one  7  And  so  of  sheep, 
cattle.  The  markets  are  overrun  with  inf 
animals  that  sell  for  less  than  half  price, 
are  dear  at  that.  And  we  see  the  same  t 
in  the  grain  markets.  Those  who  say  the 
^*no  money  in  farming,"  are  more  than 
right  A  poor  farmer  and  a  pettifogging  lai 
find  the  business  overcrowded,  "b^t  thei 
plenty  of  room  up  higher." 


A  vivid  idea  of  the  weakness  of  chicken  i 
was  conveyed  in  a  wag's  query  to  his  wii 
dinner,  "Can't  you  coax  that  chicken  to  i 
through  the  soup  once  more  V* 
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Shelter  for  Manure. 

If  the  manure  from  the  hone  and  cow  stables, 
hog^peofi,  Ac,  were  gmthefed  in  a  cellar,  or 
placed  Qoder  a  shelter  where  H  could  not  be 
washed  hj  rain  or  scorched  bj  the  sun,  its 
valae  as  a  fertiliser  would  be  fuUj  double  that 
of  the  same  bulk  which  has  been  left  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

Ad  experiment  as  to  the  relative  yalne  of  ex- 
posed and  sheltered  manure  has  been  recently 
made  in  New  England,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Boston  J(mmal  of  Che* 
mistjy  by  Dr.  Nichols.    It  is  as  follows : 

Expoud.    SheUered. 

Nitrogen «1.35  per  cent.     1.88 

Solnble  organic  matters  ...1.78      '*  6.22 

Solable  inorganic  matter8.2.67      <'  8.98 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.20      "  0.29 

Potash  and  Soda 0.79      •*        •  2.00 

Dr.  Nichols  remarks  on  the  above : 

*^  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  nitrogen  (am- 
monia forming  constituent,)  the  soluble  organic 
and  inorganic  bodies,  and  potash  and  soda  salts, 
there  is  a  loss  in  the  exposed  manure,  which 
renders  it  of  less  than  half  the  money  value  of 
the  other.  The  quality  and  the  preservation  of 
manures  supply  topics  which  snould  be  pre- 
sented to  fanners  very  often,  that  they  may  be 
led  clearly  to  understand  the  whole  suqject,  and 
provide  against  losses,  which  are  of  a  most  se- 
rious nature.  We  shall  refer  to  this  important 
matter  again." 


Fnm  Amerkan  AgriatUurid  for  June, 

How  to  ImproTe  Exhanited  Lands. 

A  wealthy  New  England  gentleman  writes : 
"Can  you  help  me  ?  1  have  an  elephant  on  my 
hands  and  do  not  know  how  to  treat  him.  I 
have  bought  a  run-down  farm  in  Virginia  of 
eleven  hundred  acres.  It  is  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
and  was  once  considered  one  of  the  finest  plan- 
tations in  the  country  *,  but  the  '  skinning  pro- 
cess- has  done  for  it — wheat  and  com  all  sold  off 
the  place  and  nothing  brought  on.  The  fields 
are  now  covered  with  a  growth  of  young  itines 
and  its  meadows  with  bnars.  There  is  neither 
mack  nor  i>eal  in  the  vicinity.  Does  it  need 
Quderdraining?  How  about  turning  under  green 
crops,  or  using  lime,  phosphates,  etc.?" 

If  I  had  this  gentleman*  s  purse  I  should  have 
no  fears  of  being  able  to  make  the  (arm  as  pro- 
ductive as  it  ever  was,  and  a  sood  deal  more  so. 
And  it  would  pay,  too.  It  proHbably  needs  drain- 
ing. This  can  easilv  be  ascertained  by  dimng 
holes  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  if  water  flows 
in  and  remains  there,  it  nec^ls  underdraining. — 
Then,  after  shearing,  I  would  buy  sheep  by  the 
hundred,  and  bran  by  the  car-load.  I  presume 
hrau  can  t>e  bought  for  $20  per  ton,  and  the 
manure  from  it  is  worth  at  least  $14 — in  fact. 
it  is  better  worth  $20  than  almost  any  artificial 
manure  we  can  purchase.  €Kve  each  sheep  a 
pound  of  bran  a  day  and  half  a  pound  of  oil- 
cake. Keep  enougb  of  them,  and  they  will 
gnaw  down  every  green  thing  they  can  reach.  If 


you  get  overstocked  at  any  time  feed  more  bran. 
The  sheep  will  get  very  fat  and  can  be  sold  to 
advantage.  The  manure  will  pay  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  food.  Success  will 
depend  very  much  on  feeding  liberally.  In  the 
meantime,  put  in  the  plows,  with  strong  teams 
of  oxen  or  horses.  It  will  be  rough  work;  but 
no  matter.  Keep  the  plow  in  where  you  can, 
and  where  von  cannot,  draw  it  through  the  briars 
on  the  surmce,  striking  it  in  occasionally.  Do 
not  stop  to  back  up.  Set  fire  to  anything  that 
will  bum.  If  grass  grows  as  freely  there  as  it 
does  here,  it  will  spring  up  on  this  partially 
plowed  land  and  the  sheep  will  eat  it  with  avid- 
ity. Keep  on  plowing.  Give  up  all  idea  of  sow- 
ins  any  grain  crop :  but  sow  ffrass  seed  in  the 
fall.  By  stocking  ne»avily  witL  sheep,  and  fal- 
lowing at  the  same  time,  the  land,  in  two  or 
three  years  will  be  subdued  and  will  yield  an 
abundance  of  rich  grass.  Then  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  like  with  it.  The  summer-fallowinaj 
and  the  manure  from  the  bran  and  oil- cake  win 
make  it  very  rich. 


necessity  for  a  Mixed  Husbandry. 

The  correspondent  for  Stewart  County,  Geor- 
gia, of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  at  Washington 
City,  after  suggesting  further '  interroeatories 
tending  to  show  the  number  of  mules  and  Iiorses, 
the  quantity  of  bacon,  corn,  and  fiour  introduced 
into  each  county,  and  the  percentage  on  total 
consumption,  sa^:  *' Under  a  system  of  mixed 
husbandry  in  this  county,  mules,  horses,  com 
and  wheat,  can,  without  doubt,  be  profitably 
raised ;  and  would  not  such  an  exhioition  of 
facts  as  the  above  interrogatories  would  elicit 
tend  to  expose  the  errors  of  the  present  system 
of  planting,  and  lend  important  aid  in  enliffbten- 
ing  the  Southern  mind,  so  as  to  hasten  the  in- 
auguration of  a  wiser  system  of  mixed  husban- 
dry? Nothing  but  a  startling  exhibition  of  the 
sternest  facts  and  figures  will  perhaps  ever  avail 
to  convince  the  planting  mind  of  the  business 
folly— the  suicidal  policy-|-of  yielding  to  cotton 
an  agricultural  monopoly  in  the  Sonth.  Cotton 
planting  is  a  habit  with  our  people.  This,  added 
to  the  large  aggregate  income  which  it  yields, 
though  fictitious  in  the  main,  binds  the  South  to 
cotton  production  with  fetters  strong  as  steel. 
An  imposing  array  of  aggregated  statistical  facts 
may  break  them. 

*^  Another  fad  fundamental  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  section  of  the  South  is  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  labor.  Ever  since  the 
date  of  manumission  labor  has  been  steadily  di- 
minishing. In  consequence,  thousands  of  acres 
of  zood  arable  Itnd  in  this  county  have  been 
yielded  to  sage  and  brush.  As  a  further  con- 
sequence the  planter  is  exerting  himself  to 
the  utmost,  with  his  diminished  facilities,  to 
bring  up  his  income  to  the  standard  of  previ- 
ous vears,  when  labor  was  more  abundant.  This 
results  in  favor  of  cotton.  The  scarcity  of  labor 
also  leads  to  unhealthy  competition  in  the  labor 
market,  with  its  concomitant  evils.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  is,  that  unscrnpulous  men  sup- 
plant the  better  class  by  offering  terms  to  the 
laborer  with  which  they  are  unable  to  comply, 
and  perhaps  never  intend  to,*    whereas,  the 
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honorable  planters,  incapable  of  practiBJng  up- 
OD  the  creaulity  of  the  laborer,  by  making  de- 
ceptive promises,  compete  in  the  market  under 
serious  disadvantages.  The  result  is,  that  the 
best  men  fail  to  obtain  labor,  inferior  men  de- 
ceive the  freedman,  and  he  becomes  suspicious 
of  the  employers  as  a  class,  is  demoralized  as  a 
laborer,  and  often  retires  in  disgust  from  regu- 
lar field  labor  and  seeks  a  livelihood  in  the  exe- 
cution of  chance  jobs.  In  all  this  there  is  much 
matter  for  grave  reflection." — Awicultural  lie- 
port,  ApriL 

The  Spade. 

Give  me  the  spade,  and  the  man  that  can  use  it; 

A  flg  for  ihe  man  with  his  soft  silken  hand. 
Let  the  man  who  hath  etreugtu  never  stoop  to 
abuse  it; 
Give  it  Dack  to  the  giver— the  land !  boys,  the 
land! 
There's  no  bank  like  the  earth  to  deposit  your 
labor; 
The  more  you  deposit,  the  more  you  shall  have. 
If  there's  mojc  than  }OU'want  you  can  ^ive  to 
your  neijrhbor; 
And  your  name  shall  1)6  dear  to  the  true  and  the 
brave. 

Give  me  th   epade,  our  ancestor's  glory. 
Tliit  fashioned  the  lieli  f .om  the  bleak,  barren 
moor. 
Let  us  bpt'Hk  of  its  praise  with  ballad  and  story, 
While  'tis  brightened  with  labor,  not  tarnished 
with  gore- 
It  was  not  ihc  sword  that  won  our  best,  b^tile. 

Created  our  commerce,  and  cxundctl  our  trade, 
Gave  food  to  our  wives,  our  children  and  cattle, 
But  the  queen  of  all  weapons— the  ^l'ado!  boys, 
the  spade! 

Give  me  the  spade;  there's  marie  about  it, 

That  turns  the  black  soil  iuto   Ut  it^ht,  shining 
gold. 
What  would  our  fathers  have  done,  boys,  wliliout 
it, 
When  the  land  Itiy  all  bare  and  tli«^  noftti  wind 
blew  cold  ? 
Where  the  tall  forests  stood,  and  tlio  wild  beasts 
were  yelling. 
Where  our  stout  hearted  aucest(';*H  f^lirank  back 
afraid, 
The  wheal  htnck  is  raided,  and  mankind  claim  a 
(.iwellinir. 
Then  hurrah  for  our  friend-  the  spade  I  boys,  the 
fpade !  •         ISoHthcm  Fanner. 

'F.'-^u  ?osL:ij3  Stamps. 
Third  Asislimt     o.^unaater  General   Terrell 


having  cor 
tagti  str»ni]v;  (,, 
use,  ih*  y  a;*-  v; 
is  iiui\v'.i..j  *.M  :. 
crij-i:  'Ti  >  .  .:.  ' :. 
proiiU;'  ^  1. 1  i,:' 
blue:  iv.'o  c;! 
Powers  ;    c.)i>>r 


i'J  111;  iinjjrovement  of  the  pos- 
ia!c*.-  iiio  }>laco  of  tho.so  now  in 
1 1,'  t')i'  issu'vi.  He  says  the  gum 
.  ^i''.\.  ihe  following  is  a  des- 
■w  sranij  s  :  One  cent — Franklin, 
r  ilubrieht  ;  C()lor,  ultramarine 
.;— Jackson,  profile  bust  after 
velvet  brown  :    three  cents — 


W^ashmgton,  jiu  hie  bust  aiter  Houdon  ;  color, 
milari  green:  :six  oenLa — Lincoln,  proiilo  bust 
after  Vulk;  color,  cochineal  red:  ten  cents — 
Jefferson,  pruiile  bust  after  Powers'  s^atno  j 
color,  chocolate  :  twelve  cents— Clay,  profile 
bu.st  after  Hart;  color,  neutral  tint  piii'i)le: 
fifteen  cents — Webster,  profile  bustat'ier  Cleven- 
gerj  color,  orange:    twenty-four  cents— Scott, 


profile  bust  after  Coffee }  color,  pure  purpl 
thirty  cents — Hamilton,  proiile  bust  after  C 
rachi ;  color,  black  j  ninety  cents — Commodi 
0.  H.  Perry,  profile  bust  aiter  Wolcott's  statu 
color,  carmine. 

StartiDg  a  Ponltry  Yard. 

A  story  of  close  management  is  told  abou 
Yankee  who  lately  settled  down  in  the  ^Y( 
He  was  the  picture  of  a  mean  man,  but  as 
put  himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  get 
nouse  to  rights,  the  neighbors  sent  him  a  ha 
After  he  had  everything  fixed  to  his  own  n^ti 
a  thought  struck  him  that  he  had  no  chicke 
and  he  was  powerfully  fond  of  sucking  raw  e^: 
He  was  too  honest  to  steal  them,  and  too  m; 
to  buy  them.  At  last  a  thought  struck  him- 
could  borrow. 

He  went  to  a  neighbor  and  thus  accos 
him  : 

''WalJ[  reconk  you  hain't  got  no  old  hem 
uothin'  you'd  lend  me  for  a  few  weeks,  \\\ 
you,  neighbor?" 

*'I  will  lend  you  one  with  pleasure,"  rcpi 
the  gentleman,  picking  out  the  very  finest  in 
coop. 

The  Yankee  took  the  hen  home,  and  tl 
went  to  another  neighbor  and  borro^sod  a  do 
eggs.  He  then  set  the  hen,  and  in  due  con 
of  time  she  hatched  out  a  dozen  chickens. 

The  Yankee  was  again  j^uzzled  ;  he  could 
turn  the  hen,  but  how  was  he  to  return  the  eg 
Another  idea — and  who  ever  saw  a  live  Y.ti 
without  one  ? — he  would  keep  the  hen  until 
laid  a  dozen  eggs. 

Tlii.^  he  did.  and  then  returned  the  hen  i 
eggs  to  their  respective  owners,  remarkin< 
he  did  so  : 

"Wal,  I  reckon,  I've  got  as  fine  a  dozoi 
cliickens  as  yon  ever  laid  eyes  on,  and  t 
didn't  cost  me  a  cent  nuther." 


Sexsiblb. — Nothing  in  prncticBl  w  isdora  is  m 
familiar  to  Americans  than  that  a  man's  ha 
are  his  fortune,  and  that  there  is  no  patrim 
better  than  a  good  trade.  Money,  howe 
sometimes  turns  people's  heads -so  that  t 
forget  this. 

The  late  Col.  Colt  was  himself  a  pract 
mechanic.  By  his  will  he  lefl  to  his  nephev 
immense  fortune.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  C< 
death,  the  nephew  was  learning  his  trade  in 
uncle's  shop,  working  diligently  in  his  over 
by  day,  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  other 
prentices. 

On  his  uncle's  death  he  became  a  milliona 
but  choosing  a  guardian  to  manage  his  pro] 
ty,  he  continued  his  labor  and  served  his 
prenticeship.  Now,  as  he  walks  the  rooms 
Ins  fine  house,  or  drives  handsome  and  co 
teams,  he  has  the  consciousness  that  if 
riches  take  to  themselves  Avings  and  fly  af 
he  is  fnrnished  with  the  means  of  getting 
honest  livelihood,  and  may  make  a  fortune 
himself. 

He  was  a  greasy  mechanic  and  is  not  ashai 
of  it.  Labor  and  its  accompanying  dirt  are 
disLonorable  nor  degrading;  laziness  and 
iiiiuiK-t  necessary  evils  are  disgusting  and 
stroyiiig. 
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Dirty  hands  and  a  sense  of  independence  are 
to  be  preferred  to  kid  gloves  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  a  mere  drone  in  the  human  hive. 
Tools  rust  from  neglect  'lo  wear  out  from  use 
is  beneficial.  So  with  man'  a  capabilities — better 
woar  out  than  let  tbrm  rust. 


Butter  Hakiii^. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article  in 
ih^St.  Jdlmsburjr,  Vt.,  Times,  written  by  David 
Gooflall.  After  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
good  cows,  good  feed,  and  careful  milking,  he 
<ays: 

The  next  requisite  is  a  cool,  bweet,  clean  cel- 
lar for  summer,  and  a  clean,  sweet  milk  room 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Here  the  milk  should 
be  kept  at  about  sixty  degrees,  ami  when  colder 
than  fifty,  the  milk  should  be  scalded,  as  it  will 
kefp  the  butter  yellow  and  save  labor  in  churn- 
ing. Both  cellar  and  milk  room  must  be  light 
and  well  ventilatedf  and  all  the  utensils  kept 
jtweet  and  clean.  Strtiin  and  set  the  milk  im- 
laediutely  after  drawn  from  the  cows.  At  sixty, 
it  will  be  usually  reatly  to  skim  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Milk  not  scalded  and  set  in  a  cold,  dark 
|»lacc  may  be  a  week  in  rising  tlie  cream,  but  it 
had  better  be  given  to  the  pigs  without  skim- 
ming, as  butter  made  from  it  is  hardly  fit  for 
huuum  beings. 

Xo  invariable  rule  can  be  given  astothe  time 
of  akimming,  yet  it  is  very  important  that  the 
cream  be  taken  off  in  all  ci\ses  before  the  milk 
becomes  thick,  because  the  microscope  shows 
us  Uut  at  the  very  time  the  milk  begins  to  co- 
agulate, decomposition  and  decay  commences  in 
:'.ie  cream,  anci  that  an  apparently  ci*eat  and 
toick^owth  of  mould  aud  fungus  rapidly  .springs 
up  »oil  covers  the  cream  and  spoils  it.  The 
b;itter  made  fn>iix  it  may  be  barely  eatable  when 
••ew,  but  It  soon  acquires  a  dirty,  smoky,  bitter 
taste,  and  is  unfit  for  table  use. 

After  the  cream  i.s  put  into  the  pot  or  can,  it 
should  be  thorouglily  stirred  every  twelve  hours 
and  be  sprinkled  over  the  top  with  fine  salt. — 
Hrmg  ihe  cream  to  about  sixty  degrees  when 
readf  to  churn. 

VSlien  the  butter  has  come  and  is  gathered, 
draw  off  the  buttermilk,  then  put  into  the  churn 
ice  water,  or  cold  water,  and  wash  and  work  the 
butter  thoroughly,  changing  the  water  until  en- 
tirely free  frum  the  buttermilk  ;  then  draw  off 
the  water  and  work  it  out  of  the  butter,  and 
take  It  out  of  the  churn.  If  too  much  water 
remains  in  the  butter,  .so  that  it  is  crumbly  and 
iw»n£y,  work  it  over  by  hand  and  spat  it  out. 
The  batter  being  weighed,  add  three-fourths  to 
on*  OiDce,  as  you  please,  to  each  pound  of  but- 
ter of  good  fine  salt.  Some  add  to  the  salt  the 
yiute  quantity  of  granulated  white  sugar  and 
thoroagliiy  mix  with  the  butter.  In  spatting 
and  working  and  salting  the  butter,  great  care 
aad  jtdgment  must  be  used,  as  there  is  danger 
ofbcajing  the  butter  and  injuring  the  grain  and 
readefirte  it  greasy ;  on  the  other  hand  if  not 
nfficiently  worked  the  butter  will  be  crtimbly. 
The  sugar  is  no  aid  in  preserving  the  buttor»  but 
is  osed  to  improve  the  flavor,  some  preferring 
and  some  disapproving. 

While   the   butter  is  warm,  and   as  soon  as 


salted,  put  it  into  the  tub  and  pound  it  down 
solid,  and  i^  it  does  not  fill  the  tub,  cover  it 
with  a  cloth  an<l  put  on  it  a  pint  of  brine.  Fill 
the  tub  within  one  inch  of  the  ton,  cut  a  cloth 
one  indi  larger  than  the  butter  ana  spread  it  on 
the  top  of  it ;  then  cut  another  cloth  one  inch 
larger  t'lan  the  last  and  fi.  ll  ...  ;!..,  ;  ^  ,  .,.  ced- 
ing evenly  and  turning  up  each  edge  on  the  in- 
side of  the  staves,  but  it  must  not  hang  over  as 
it  would  draw  brine  out.  Cat  a  bar  of  sweet 
wood,  tvo  inches  by  half  an  inch,  and  fit  it  on 
the  butttr ;  bore  throusli  the  stave  into  each 
end  of  tie  bar  and  put  in  a  wooden  [lin  tight  to 
keep  the  bar  in  place,  fill  the  tub  with  fine  salt, 
and  fill  fgain  with  brine  and  keep  it  i'uIL  Son^e 
put  in  one-fourth  inch  of  fine  salt  at  the  luittorn 
of  the  tu^  and  cover  with  a  cloth.  I  think  the 
cloth  witkont  the  salt  sufiicient. 

Butter  iiade  and  packed  in  this  way  will  keep 
sweet  an*",  perfect  wherever  salt  pork  can  be 
kept,  and  as  long.  When  the  butter  is  sold  a 
small  saviig  could  be  made  in  removing  the  salt 
and  part  d"  the  brine  ;  but  I  would  advise,  in- 
eteaa,  to  pit  the  makers'  name  and  residence 
on  o(ich  tui)  and  let  it  go,  salt  and  all,  and  make 
the  buyer  promise  to  keep  it  all  on,  and  the  tub 
full  of  brine  :  because  if  exposed  to  warm  air 
this  butter  will  depreciate  rapidly,  yet  it  would 
not  chauge  if  kept  frozen. 

From  tJie  Bluff  CUy  Times. 

Letter  from  a  Planter. 

L"\V.-1SE     AN'D     LAMENTABLE. 

The  plantcr.<5  of  the  South  hire  labor  to  make 
cotton,  the)' hire  the  Northwest  to  raise  their 
corn,  hay,  fodder,  bacon,  lard  and  flour;  they 
hire  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries  to  make 
their  sugar,  molasses,  syrup,  tea,  coffee  and  salt. 
They  hire  th^  North  to  raannfacture  th«Mr  iron, 
domestic  goois,  calicoes,  boots  and  shoes,  hats 
and  everything  to  eat  and  drink  (water  ex- 
cepted)  and  Mear  for  man  or  beast.  Chains, 
harness,  bridles,  axes,  axe-handles,  hoes,  shov- 
els, spades,  l«uher,  tobacco,  patent  lamps,  cof- 
fee roasters,  little  quilting  machines,  ana  every 
kind  of  trick  tint  Yankee  ingeTuiity  can  devise, 
is  brought  and  sold  to  the  nnwise  cotton  raiser. 
I  was  born  anl  raised  in  the  iSouth,  and  have 
been  a  plantertor  more  than  a  half  century  and 
have  never  boight  any  corn  or  bacon  for  family 
use,  and  willsay  to  all  planters  of  the  South 
that  if  you  do  lot  raise  more  of  your  own  con- 
sumption you  vill  bring  starvation  and  degra- 
dation in  you'  own  households.  Without  a 
change  how  wil  your  posterity  fare?  AVill  you 
take  my  advide?  If  so,  make  your  own  sup- 
port at  iiome.  Outside  ot  that  raise  as  mnch 
cotton  as  you;an.  Ijay  up  the  proceeds  for 
your  tender  ofr4)rin^  after  vou  are  gone.  What 
would  be  your  «ondition  if*  cotton  should  fail  ? 
Awful  in  the  e.^reme.  Let  us  all  endeavor  once 
more  to  becomcan  indepfendent  and  happy  peo- 
ple, is  my  carneit  desire.  SouTHiutNEu. 

miLock  Co  mil/.  May  10. 

Fruit  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Joseph  and 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. ,  are  sold  at  from  three 
to  five  hundred  collars  per  acre,  and  some  have 
been  held  as  higl  as  $1000. 
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For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

The  Hatohet  on  the  Mantel. 
{Dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  W.  Law,) 

BT  MART  FAITH  FLOTD. 

I  lived  in  a  quiet  ilrag- 
gling  village  where  I 
was  poor^  obscure  and 
unknown.  I  eijojed 
all  the  vexing  cares  that 
usually  attend  that  sit- 
uation; but  suchcares, 
lit  may  well  be  iinagin- 
led,  were  not  nvich  in 
? unison  with  my  taste. 
11  did  not  resemble 
jDeaa  Swift,  or  his  an- 
cestors, in  re^rding 
'■labor  as  pain."  I  had 
a  love  for  all  kinds  of  work ;  and  unfortunttely  for 
myself,  and  for  the  world,  I  differed  fiom  the 
learned  doctor  in  all  other  respects.  I  wa^  neither 
learned  nor  witty.  Unfortunately  ;  beoause  wit 
and  learning  are  both  pleasing  when  not  iitermin- 
gled  with  arrogance  and  pedantry.  I  consoled 
myself  for  these  defects  by  the  reflection  that 
my  industry  would  compensate,  in  sone  meas- 
ure, for  the  absence  of  other  qualities,  and 
hoped  I  might  get  through  life  with  ^Kis  meed 
I  of  praise — that  I  was  a  useful  member  of  society. 
There  was  ono  happiness  I  had,  wftich  I  was 
fond  of  enjoying  as  often  as  my  numerous  duties 
would  allow. 

Not  far  from  my  house,  there ,  resided  a 
sprightly,  tidy,  little  lady.  Facetious  and  intel- 
ligent, with  many  of  those  nameless  paces  that 
adorn  woman,  she  never  failed  to  fi^cinate  all 
whom  she  met.  I  had  the  honor  of  palling  this 
lady /nenc2 ;  and  although  I  sometimes  reflected 
that  an  uninteresting  companion  like  myself 
must  annoy  by  such  frequent  visitatii^ns,  so  sel- 
fish was  I  that  I  could  not  relinquishihe  comfort 
and  pleasure  I  experienced  in  rfl|>eating  the 
offence  of  thrusting  my  company  upt>n  her. 

Her  home  was  essentially  the  ;>pposite  of 
mine.  Without  being  wealthy,  sh^  owned  all 
the  comforts  of  life;  and  the  pleasiig  aspect  of 
her  well  arranged  parlor  with  its  f  hite  walls, 
its  simple  furniture,  and  tasteful, ornaments, 
delighted  me.  I  felt  no  envy  that,  my  posses- 
sions were  of  more  meagre  dimensiois  than  hers. 
I  r^'oiced  that  my  friend  was  exempt  from  the 
privations  I  daily  experienced. 

Upon  the  mantel  of  my  friendV  parlor,  was 
an  unsightly  stone  hatchet,  made  sfler  the  fash- 
ion of  the  red  man  before  his  ide^  were  modi- 


fied by  contact  with  European  civilization.  ] 
wondered  what  freak  induced  my  friend  to  kee] 
this  disfiguring  ornament  for  such  ostentatioa 
display  among  her  otherwise  tastefully  s electa 
articles.  I  did  not  like  to  make  any^inquiriei 
fearing  I  should  appear  prying  and  impertinent 
Being  a  looman,  curiosity  repressed  becam 
more  wide-awake  the  more  I  struggled  to  lull  i 
to  sleep  by  those  anodynes,  good  manners 
reserve  and  non-intermeddling.  Every  time 
beheld  the  broken,  rude  tomahawk,  the  edge  o 
my  investigating  qualities  grew  far  more  keei 
than  that  of  the  mysterious  weapon  itself,  cat 
ting  deep  incisions  into  all  those  weak  shield 
of  defence  with  which  I  had  enveloped  myself 

Time,  the  great  modifier,  might  have  enable 
me  to  triumph  over  temptation  but  for  od< 
circumstance.  I  called  one  aflemoon,  and  founi 
my  friend  sweeping  and  arranging  her  roon 
She  looked  very  charming,  with  her  saucy  littl 
white  apron,  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  displaying 
finely  moulded  pair  of  white  arms.  Her  deli 
cate  hands  wielded  the  broom  with  inimitahl 
grace.  Her  face  was  flushed  from  the  exercise 
and  I  paused  at  the  door-way  to  admire  the  dc 
mesUc  picture,  saying  inwardly,  "Mr.  Whit< 
marsh  indeed  has  a  treasure  in  his  wife.'' 

My  friend  greeted  me  kindly  and  accepte 
my  offer  of  aid,  saying  I  might  dust  and  arrang 
the  mantel.  My  eye  fell  on  the  grim,  battere 
stone  hatchet,  and  instantly  my  curiosity  quii 
ered  with  a  lively  and  irrepressible  desire  t 
learn  the  history  of  the  horrible  relic.  €  coul 
not  avoid  remarking  that  the  stone  was  a  quec 
one,  and  added  no  beauty  to  the  effect  in  tli 
mantel  arrangement.  My  friend's  face  blancheti 
and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  mentioned  thi 
it  was  an  Indian  relic  of  some  antiquity  con 
nected  with  De  Soto's  expedition. 

I  ventured  the  statement  that  I  was  nc 
sufficiently  antiquarian  in  my  taste  to  treasur 
ugly  broken  stones  ,*  and  that  the  mantel  wool 
be  much  improved  if  the  relic  was  discarded. 

My  friend  with  much  embarrassment  said  i 
was  valuable  in  her  eyes  \  and  there  ensued  a 
awkward  pause. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  led  into  unwarrantabl 
impertinence.      Arranging    the    ornaments, 
bade  adieu  to  my  neighbor,  and  returned  t 
my  solitary  home ;  but  my  peace  was  gone. 

I  was  a  prey  to  torturing  curiosity.  M 
friend's  mysterious  deportment  was  gnnpowde 
that  had  exploded  all  my  investiture  of  HeU 
control. 

The  wild  desire  to  penetrate  the  secret  pushei 
aside  all  other  considerations.     I  could  nc 
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sleep.   How  to  ^ncidiUe  the  mysteij  wm  the 
taDtalisiDg  qqestion. 

I  dared  aot  approach  my  friend  again  on  the 
subject;  and  I  was  sure  I  coald  not  enter  her 
lioose  Bod  restrain  mys^f.  I  kept  closely  at 
home;  bat  the  hatchet  hannted  me  like  a 
spectre.  My  brain  sprang  into  the  most  torturing 
actiTity. 

''Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer/' 
notwithstanding  all  the  coaxings  in  my  power, 
persisteatty  refused  her  balm.  I  no  sooner 
closed  ray  weary  eyelida  than  shapes  of  hideons 
ssTsges  with  deft  and  gory  heads  appeared, 
triced  in  fieiy  lines,  and  gibbered  at  me.  I 
could  i^ost  hear  the  ratUe  of  their  skeleton 
jaws  as  they  opened  and  closed  with  a  snap  in 
their  pantomimic  efforts  to  speak  to  me. 

I  became  so  timid  that  the  thought  of  being 
alone  at  ni|^t  was  intolerable.  I  lost  my  appe- 
tite and  felt  as  if  my  sanity  was  fast  departing. 
It  had  been  a  week  or  two  since  I  saw  my  friend, 
when  I  received  a  note  inquiring  why  I  had 
deserted  her,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  I  was 
well  and  would  visit  her  very  soon.  I  replied 
to  the  billet  saying  I  was  not  ill,  and  would  call 
ere  long. 

The  weather  was  inclement,  imprisoning  me 
at  home  for  several  succeeding  days.  Then 
came  a  vernal  day.  Forest  trees  and  flowers 
smiled  in  bright  colors  beneath  their  weight  of 
rain  drops,  as  children  sometimes  laugh  with 
tear-dewed  eyes.  Twittering  birds  sung  in  the 
branches,  and  flew  from  twig  to  twig  in  their 
abandon  of  happiness.  The  air  was  soft  with 
delicate  odors.  I  was  weary  of  my  home  and 
of  mytelfl  A  sudden  inclination  seized  me  to 
riait  my  friend.  I  had  slept  bOt  little  for  several 
nights,  and  I  thought  a  walk  in  the  air  might 
prove  an  anodyne. 

I  threw  on  my  hat  under  this  impulse,  and 
hastened  to  my  ftiend'S  manaiou.  Rapping 
qnickly  at  her  door,  I  was  annoyed  at  no  res- 
ponse. I  waited  a  few  moments  and  concluded 
to  enter  the  dwelling  unannounced.  Again  I 
rapped,  and  walked  into  the  parlor,  hoping  my 
friend  wonld  soon  make  her  appearance.  I 
glanced  around  at  the  fiimiliar  objects  with 
delight,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  some  of  my 
old  lightness  of  heart,  when  my  eye  fell  upon 
^e  uafortnnate  stone  hatchet.  I  shuddered, 
placed  my  hapde  upon  my  temples  to  press 
back  the  horrible  sensations  the  object  called 
forth,  and  threw  myself  upon  the  so&  to  await 
my  friend. 

I  knew  not  whether  I  fell  into  a  slumber,  or  a 
trance ;  but  a  lethaqgr  seemed  to  steal  over  me, 
Vou  !•— 28. 


imprisoning  every  limb  in  motionless  bondage. 
The  walls  of  the  white  painted  room  expanded 
into  a  lengthened  vista  bordered  on  either  side 
by  primeval  forest  trees  of  gigantic  height,  theb 
vast  trunks  hidden  £rom  view  by  a  thicket  of 
tangled  vines  and  umbrageous  shrubs. 

By  some  strange  and  unfelt  transportation  I 
found  myself  in  an  open  space  in  this  dense 
wood ;  and  as  I  gased  in  wonderment,  a  stal- 
wart savage,  grim-visaged,  and  war-painted, 
emerged  from  behind  a  sheltering  tree.  His 
brawny  breast  was  uncovered ;  but  a  tunic  of 
gaudy  colors  was  belted  around  the  waist.  From 
his  shoulders  hung  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  up- 
on his  feet  were  bright-trimmed  moccasins.  In 
the  left  hand  he  held  a  bow  of  great  length,  and 
in  his  belt  was  thrust  the  tomahawk.  With  a 
bound  he  alighted  near  my  feet,  causing  the 
welkin's  echo  to  answer  to  the  frightful  war- 
whoop. 

"Daughter  of  the  pale  face,  be  not  alarmed  I 
I  mean  thee  no  harm.  Those  who  give  way 
to  idle  curiosity  must  sometimes  submit  to  suffer 
terrors.  I  have  seen  thy  struggle  to  restrain  thy 
eagerness  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  broken 
hatchet.  The  Great  Spirit  often  rewards  in 
this  life  those  who  strive  to  suppress  evil  or  idle 
desires ;  and  I  have  been  sent  from  the  happy 
hunting  groundi^to  sate  thy  curiosity." 

I  had  been  so  terrified  by  the  war-whoop  and 
the  savage's  startKng  proximity  that  my  knees 
trembled,  and  I  came  near  falling ;  but  by  a 
powerful  effort,  I  calmed  my  fears,  and  the 
speech  of  the  savage  re-assured  me.  I  took  a 
survey  of  my  companion  while  Ibtening  to  his 
words,  whidi  were  delivered  with  precision  in 
a  deep,  clear,  belMike  tone.  Upon  his  head 
tall  gaily  colored  plumes  waved  in  the  soft  spring 
breeze.  His  form  was  athletic  and  elegantly 
proportioned.  About  him  clustered  unmistak- 
able graces  of  nobility  and  heroic  traits. 

While  I  gazed  in  rapt  wonder  and  deep  in- 
terest, the  lordly  savage  again  spoke : 

"Know,  then,  that  I  am  nephew  of  Melora,  the 
mighty  and  beautiful  cacique  and  princess  of 
Cofachiqui,  and  the  remote  ancestor  of  thy 
friend  who  is  of  fiur  more  distinguished  pedigree 
than  are  the  boasted  descendants  of  Pocahontas. 
My  illustrious  aunt  and  I  hover  constantly  in 
spirit  around  our  pale-faced  kindred,  shielding 
them  from  harm  and  aiding  them  to  perform 
great  deeds. 

"Among  the  followers  of  De  Soto  in  his  march 
to  our  village,  was  a  proud  handsome  cavalier, 
Juan  Vasques  de  Gallegos,  who  became  en- 
amored of  my  sister,  the  beauiifbl  Mochifa.  So 
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blinded  was  he  by  his  attachment  that  he  forgot 
his  insatiate  hunger  after  gold,  laid  aside  his 
sword  and  budcler,  and  deserted  his  post  as  a 
warrior  to  become  the  husband  of  the  red  maiden 
of  the  forest 

^Tor  a  time  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Cofa- 
chiqui  were  elated  with  the  conquest  Mochifa 
had  made.  Jnan  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace, 
mingled  in  the  dances  and  joined  the  chase ;  but 
the  bright  noon-day  of  happiness  was  soon  be- 
cloaded>  and  dense  curtains  of  doubt  hung  about 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.  The  treacherous 
De  Soto  rewarded  the  trusting  hospitality  of 
his  red  brothers  by  taking  their  beautiful  queen 
Melora  into  captivity.  Suspicion  was  aroused 
against  Juan,  and  the  grim  warriors  sought  his 
life.  But  all  their  efforts  were  eluded  by  the 
watchful  care  of  Mochifa.  At  one  time,  Juan 
was  bound  and  secured  to  a  spit  before  burning 
coals,  that  he  might  be  slowly  roasted  alive, 
while  his  tormentors  mocked  his  agony  by  cruel 
and  insulting  words.  JuanU  shrieks  brought 
the  poor  wife  to  the  spot,  and  her  entreaties 
procured  his  liberation.  Mochifa  redoubled  her 
vigilance  after  tins  warning,  seldom  suffering 
Juan  to  leave  her  presence.  In  time  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  daughter  more  beautiful 
than  herself.  When  this  child  was  a  few  weeks 
old,  Mochifa  sat  itt  her  wigwam  observing  Juan 
who  was  fashioning  some  arrow*heads  out  of 
^e  horn  of  a  stag  he  had  slain  the  day  before. 

''Her  face  was  full  of  contentment,  and  her 
thoughts  were  far  away,  fancying  the  skill  Juan 
would  show  in  sending  his  polished  arrows 
through  the  heaits  of  the  fleet  deer.  Stealthy 
steps  disturbed  her  reflections,  and  ere  she 
could  articulate  an  entreaty,  a  party  of  savages 
fell  upon  Juan  and  his  head  was  cleft  almost  in 
twain,  the  stone  tomahawk  remaining  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  victim's  skull  that  the  assassin  fled 
without  detaching  it.  Mochifa  sprung  forward 
and  clasped  her  babe  to  her  bosom  as  her  hus- 
band sank  bleeding  at  her  feet.  The  bereaved 
wife  named  her  daughter  Nithlee.,  which  in  the 
Indian  tongue  signifies  nightj  in  token  of  the 
darkness  that  fell  upon  her  heart  when  she  be- 
held her  beloved  partner  murdered  in  her  pre- 
sence. 

''Revenge  is  sweet  incense  to  the  nostrils  of 
the  red  man  ;  and  Mochifa  treasured  her  wrong, 
swearing  by  the  bloody  hatchet  she  withdrew 
from  Juan's  gory  head  to  preserve  it  as  a  relic 
to  be  handed  down  to  her  posterityi  who  should 
avenge  her  husband's  death. 

"Mochifa  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Nithlee 
became  the  wife  of  a  young  chief  of  her  own 


tribe.  Sons  and  daughters  were  bom  unto  th< 
and  the  gory  hatchet  wreaked  vengeance  n] 
the  savage  murderers  of  Juan  Vasquez  de  C 
legos,  and  did  good  service  among  the  foee 
their  tribe. 

"As  the  white  settlers  located  in  the  con 
hunting  the  simple  Indian  like  deer,  and  wr 
ing  his  land  from  him,  the  village  of  Gofa« 
qui  took  the  name  of  Silver  Bluff  from  the 
dition  that  De  Soto  and  his  followers  seare 
for  silver  in  the  bed  of  the  rivc'r,  and  ain 
the  strata  of  the  bluff,  some  of  which  reseml 
silver  ore. 

"Nithlee' s  oldest  daughter  married  a  p 
faced  resident  of  Silver  Bluff ;  and  to  her 
stone  hatchet  was  intrusted  with  the  solemn 
junction  that  it  should  be  sacredly  presen 
and  the  horrible  incident,  of  which  itwi 
mute  but  lasting  memento,  should  be  relates 
each  new  possessor.  In  the  contentions  betw 
the  white  and  the  red  ma|i  for  several  cental 
this  hatchet  figured  in  various  deeds  of  bl< 
avenging  alike  the  butchery  of  poor  Juan  ^ 
quez  de  Gkdlegos,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  < 
dren  of  the  forest.  ' 

"From  this  race  of  warriors  of  the  hous 
the  illustrious  Princes  of  Cofachiqui,  thy  fri 
is  descended  in  a  direct  line  *,  and  the  hot 
on  the  mantel  is  the  ancient  and  gory  emt 
of  the  cruel  murder  of  Don  Juan  Vasquei 
Gallegos. 

"Daughter  of  the  pale  face !  Dost  thou  i 
der  that  thy  friend's  countenance  blanche 
the  mention  of  this  bloody  memento  of  a 
age  ?  My  tale  is  done.  Henceforth  bewar 
the  indulgence  of  idle  curiosity  I" 

With  a  graceful  inflexion  of  hiff  body,  a; 
lordly  wave  of  his  hand,  the  sayage  turned 
disappeared  in  the  dense  forest 

I  opened  my  eyes,  and  with  a  start  sat  upri 
I  was  upon  the  sofa  in  Mr.  Whitmarsh's  pa 
and  my  friend  stood  smiling  beside  me. 

In  my  enthusiasm,  I  fell  upon  one  knee 
claiming : 

"All  hail!  illustrious  scion  of  the  regal  h 
of  the  most  beautiful  Melora,  Princess  of  C 
chiqui  I  Happy  and  honored  am  I  to  claim 
as  friend  I 

"No  longer  do  I  wonder  at  the  store  set  i 
the  '  Hatchet  on  the  ManUl  V  " 


No  man  can  ever  become  eminent  m 
thing  unless  he  works  at  it  with  an  earnest 
bordering  on  enthusiasm. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  s 
of  celestial  fire,  called  conscience. 
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iVr  the  Southern  f\irm  and  Home, 

Letter  horn  John  Plowhandles. 
Mr,  Editor : — ^As  yon  are,  doubtless,  aware 
I  belong  to  a  yery  large,  inflaential^  and  highly 
respectable  family.  In  the  new  edition  of  the 
Post  office  Directory  of  the  Habitable  Globe 
compiled  by  George  Francis  Train  and  Miss 
Anthony,  the  Plowhandles  ont-nnmber  the 
Smiths  and  Browns  by  several  millions.  We 
have  relatives  everywhere  oh  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

As  jon  may  suppose,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  trace  out  all  our  genealogical  ramifications. 
As  a  general  thing  we  have  faithfully  obeyed 
the  divine  command  to  "increase,  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth."     We  are  a  bard- working, 
frugal,  for  the  most  part,  virtuous,  and  honest 
family.    Since  "man's  first  disobedience  and 
the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal 
taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woe,  with  loss  of  Eden,"  we  have  lived  in  the 
sweat  of  our  face,  and  not  only  have  we  sup- 
ported ourselves,  but  we  have  produced  all  the 
food,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  clothing  which 
the  hnman  race  has  consumed  from  that  remote 
period,  of  which  Mr.  John  Milton  makes  men- 
tion, down  to  the  present  hour.    Yes.  Sir,  the 
Plowhandles  family  have  furnished  Che  world 
with  victuals  and  clothes  for  nearly  six  thousand 
years,  and  we  are  still  doing  so.    This,  if  there 
were  no  other  reason,  entitles  us  to  respect, 
justice  and  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our 
fellow  men.    We  do  not  ask  for  gratitude,  we 
only  ask  for  justice,  and  for  the  same  respect 
that  is  shown  to  other  men  who  are  doing  less 
for  mankind  than  we.     But  we  don't  get  it,  Mp. 
Editor,  and  this  is  the  reason  which  brings  me 
to  write  to  you  and  ask  you  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  me  and  my  large  family  connection. 
From  time  out  of  mind  the  Plowhandles  family 
have  been  like  the  Agricultural  papers,  *  Me  voted 
to  Agriculture."     A  few  bearing  the  name,  but 
not  of  the  old  stock,  have  been  preachers,  law- 
yers, doctors,  soldiers,   manufacturers,  stump- 
speakers  and  members  of  Congress,  but  as  a 
general  thing,  we  have  followed  the  plow  which 
one  of  my  remote  ancestors  invented,  and  which 
probably  is  named  after  him,  or  he  afler  the 
plow.    I  am  not  sure  which.     Now,   what  I 
complain  of  is  that  every  preacher,    lawyer, 
doctor,  soldier,  manufacturer,  stump-speaker, 
and  membw  of  Congress,  is  more  respected, 
more  honored,  and  is  shown  more  consideration 
all  the  world  over  than  a  farmer — a  Plowhandles. 
We  are  talked  of  and  trei^ted  as  "clod-hoppers," 
"delvars    of  the  »oil,"    •'boors,"    "rustics," 


"poor  ignorant  fellows  who  only  know  how  to 
plow  or  hoe,"  while  a  lawyer,  no  matter  how 
tricky,  a  doctor,  no  matter  how  unskilled,  a 
preacher,  however  false  his  doctrine,  a  manu- 
facturer, even  of  shoddy,  and  a  member  of 
Congress  who  sells  his  vote,  is  a  big  man,  a 
smart  man,  the  right  sort  of  a  man,  and  the 
man  who  gets  everything  that  is  going  of  honor, 
profit  and  trust,  and  I  and  my  poor  struggling 
relatives  have  to  feed,  clothe  and  pay  them  all 
and  be  told,  if  we  grumble,  that  it  is  honor 
enough  for  us,  "miserable  clod-hoppers  who 
only  know  how  to  plow  and  hoe." 

Mr.  Editor,  you  were  a  soldier,  and  I  believe 
you  are  a  lawyer,  and  I  don't  mean  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  Besides  you  are  "devoted  to 
agriculture,"  and  if  you  do  not  belong  to  my 
family,  we  have  adopted  yon.  I  know  a  heap 
of  other  soldiers,  preachers,  lawyers  and  doctors 
who  are  good  and  true  men,  who  deserve  all  the 
honor  they  get  and  a  great  deal  more.  No  one 
honors  them  more  highly  than  I  do.  I  do  not 
want  to  detract  from  the  merit  or  worth  of 
"professional  men,"  but  I  think  I  am  a  profes- 
sional man  and  all  the  men  of  my  family  are 
professional  men.  Is  not  agriculture  a  profes- 
sion as  much  as  preaching,  law,  physic  or  sol- 
diering ?  Do  not  those  who  "only  know  how  to 
plow  and  hoe,"  do  as  much  for  mankind  as  the 
'•professional  men,"  and  are  we  not  as  peace- 
able, honest,  law-abiding,  and  virtuous  citizens 
as  can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  any  profession  ? 
We  often  wear  homespun,  it  is  true,  our  shoes 
are  sometimes  ill-blackened,  and  roughly  made ; 
our  shirts  are  of  hickory  stripes,  and  our  hands 
are  hard  and  out  of  shape.  We  cannot  talk 
glibly  of  what  ore  called  "art  and  literature," 
we  know  nothing  of  the  last  opera)  (all  the  music 
we  care  for  is  to  whistle  Dixie  as  we  follow  the 
plow,  and  sing  the  hymns  atc^urch  on  Sunday); 
not  one  of  us.  can  dance  the  polka,  and  to  save 
our  lives  we  could  not  take  off  our  hat  and  bow 
as  we  see  some  'professional  men"  do  when  we 
go  to  the  cities  to  buy  our  supplies.  But  for  all 
that  we  are  intelligent,  well  educated,  read  a 
good  deal,  are  religious,  sober,  honest,  hospita- 
ble, charitable,  obedient  to  law,  attentive  to  our 
own  business,  pay  our  taxes,  vote  the  democratic 
ticket,  pay  our  preacher  liberally,  and  love  our 
State  and  section  with  all  our  hearts.  And,  Mr. 
Editor,  we  have  the  most  money  too.  We  own 
the  land  and  the  fruits  thereof.  If  it  was  not 
for  us  the  preachers,  lawyers,  soldiers,  doctors, 
etc.,  would  have  to  starve  or  become  "clod- 
hoppers" like  us. 
I  have  stood  it  just  as  long  as  I  mean  to  stand 
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it.  I  iEisist  on  it  that  agriculture  is  a  profession 
worthy  of  all  honor  among  men,  and  I  intend 
that  no  professional  man,  I  do  not  care  who  he 
is,  shall  be  allowed  to  rank  himself  above  and 
consider  himself  superior  to  me  and  my  kin. 

I  do  not  want  to  ' 'dignify  agriculture' '  as  I 
sometimes  hear  professional  men  condescend 
ingly  propose.  Agriculture  has  dignity  enough. 
It  is  the  noblest  of  all  callings  under  heaven. 
But  I  wish  that  its  dignity  shall  be  recognized, 
and  that  when  a  man  says  he  is  a  fJEumer  he 
shall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive  equal  respect 
with  any  member  of  any  other  profession. 
Bespectfblly  your  friend, 

John  Pix)WHijn>LES. 

P.  S — ^I  mean  when  I  have  laid  by  my  crop, 
(I  am  a  little  in  the  grass  just  now)  to  write 
you  again  upon  this  subject. 


Forage  Orops. 

We  fear  that  our  readers  will  think  that  we 
have  "Northern  hay  at  $2.50  per  cwt"  on  the 
brain,  and  that  we  have  already  written  enough 
on  that  subject. 

We  own  that  we  have  a^eat  dislike  to  the 
sight  of  the  little  bales  which  cost  about  $8  each 
at  the  depot,  and  which  after  they  arrive  there, 
have  to  be  hauled  home  at  an  additional  cost  of 
75c.  or  $l,-and  which,  after  they  are  hauled 
and  are  opened,  frequently  prove  to  be  musty 
and  ill  cured  in  the  middle,  making  the  good 
part  of  them  cost  $8  or  $4  per  cwt.  Our  dis- 
like is  not  caused,  we  would  have  the  Burdl 
New  Yorker  to  know,  because  the  hay  is  north- 
erui.  It  is  not  because  we  are  ex-rebels,  imper- 
fSactly  reconstructed,  or  insufficiently  loyal  j  but 
because  we  think  that  if  we  only  use  a  little 
industry,  foresight,  and  attention,  our  people 
can  raise  better  forage,  and  more  of  it,  at  one 
tenth  of  the  price,  than  that  which  we  import 
from  the  North.  We  want  them  to  keep  those 
$2  50  per  cwt  in  their  pockets,  and  save  the 
cost  of  time,  labor  and  money  now  expended  in 
hauling  home  Dutchess  co.  hay.  As  the  ancient 
poet  says,  "we  know  how  to  sympathize  with 
the  distressed,  for  we  are  not  unacquainted  with 
misfortune."  We  have  bought  northern  hay 
thi^  year,  have  hauled  it  from  the  depot,  have 
paid  $2  50  per  cwt.  for  it,  and  when  we  opened 
it,  we  found  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  of  some  of 
the  bales  unfit  for  use,  and  only  fit  to  be  thrown 
on  the  manure  heap. 

We  therefore  "vowed  a  vow"  never  to  buy 
another  bale  of  northern  hay,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  keep  our  vow,  and  at  the  same  time 
feed  our  stock^^  we  have  made  exertions  to  raise 


our  own  forage,  have  sown  clover,  drilled  com 
and  millet,  and  expect,  with  propitious  seasons, 
to  pull  "right  smart"  of  fodder. 

The  late  William  N.  White,  among  the  mxay 
benefits,  which,  during  his  too  short  life,  he 
conferred  upon  the  agricultural  population  of 
the  South,  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and 
sowed  upon  a  small  pateh  of  ground  near  his 
house  at  Athens,  Cbt.,  a  Species  of  clover,  known 
as  the  Incarnate' or  Scarlet  clover  (TrifoliuM 
Incamatum)  which  has  yielded  since  the  first 
year,  fine  pasturage  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  and  then  at  the  rate  of 
about  two  tons  of  excellent  hay  per  acre.  We 
frequently  seen  the  patch  in  bloom,  and  a  more 
beautiful  sight  cannot  be  imagined,  especiallj 
by  one  buying  "northern  hay  at  2.50  per  cwL 
and  hauling  it  ftrom  the  depot" 

We  find  in  the  Cultivator  for  July  1867,  pub- 
lished a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Mr.  White, 
an  article  on  this  ^ecies  of  clover,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Mathieu  de  Dombasley  which 
we  copy  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  White  sowed  his  patch  in  August  on  soil 
of  medium  quality  at  the  rate  of  16  lbs.  of  clean 
seed  per  acre.  It  came  up  during  the  fall,  grew 
all  the  winter,  was  pastured  by  calves  and  hogs 
during  a  portion  of  the  winter  and  early  spnng, 
and  the  hay  was  cut  in  May,  yielding  2  tons  to 
the  acre. 

"Plenty  of  forage,"  said  Mr.  White,  "can  be 
made  with  this  plant  as  cheaply  as  northern  hay 
can  be  bought  at  the  place  where  it  is  growny 
^not  at  the  depot).  After  the  seed  is  once  ob- 
tained it  seeds  abundantly,  and  the  seed  in  the 
chaff  are  easily  saved." 

From  the  French  of  M.  de  Dombasle, 

"The  scarlet  clover  has  been  lone  cultivated 
in  Southern  France  as  an  excellent  torage  crop. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  introduced  in  some  of 
the  more  northern  departments,  where  it  has 
succeeded  very  well.  It  is  no  more  sensible  to 
frosts  than  the  ordinary  clover,  especially  if 
sown  early,  so  as  to  become  well  rooted  before 
winter.  *  *  *  *  One  ought  not  to  pass  the 
end  of  August  before  sowing  is  finished. 

"The  moiit  valuable  property  of  this  plant  is 
that  it  may  be  cut  in  the  spring  fifteen  oays  be- 
fore other  clover  and  ordmanly  before  lucem. 
It  ^ves  but  one  crop  if  cut  when  in  bloom, 
which  only  happens  where  one  has  no  need  of 
trreen  forage  early  in  spring ;  but  when  it  is  cot 
before  the  neads  appear,  a  second  crop,  can  be 
cut,  but  it  will  be  weak  unless  the  soil  is  stronjr. 
Strong  soils  will  be  fopnd  most  profitable  for  all 
forage  crops.  It  is  not  very  difficult  as  to  choice 
of  soils,  but  light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  is  mnch 
better  than  clays  or  heavy  loams. 

"This  plant  must  be  sown  by  itself,  and  m^ 
succeed  any  cereal  or  other  crop.  Consomed 
green,  it  is  a  valuable  forage,  and  it  comes  at  a 
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time  when  stock  are  not  particular  about  green 
food  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  clover,  whether  used 
green  or  made  into  hay.  One  sows,  ordinarily, 
about  16  lbs.  of  clean  seed  per  acre,  or  its 
eanivalent  in  seed  lefl  in  the  head.  (4  bushels 
or  seed  in  the  chafif  are  equivalent  to  16  lbs.  of 
dean  seed.— Ed.  F.  &R.)  The  last  method  is 
preferred,  as  the  seed  is  more  sure  to  vegetatCt 
probably  because  the  envelope  left  on  the  seed 
preserves  moisture  and  facilitates  ve|B;etation. 
This  plant  likes  a  firm  bottom  ;  thus  in  a  light 
soil  not  infested  with  weeds  it  is  thought  better 
not  to  work  it  deeply  after  the  preceding  crop, 
bat  to  prepare  the  surface  merely,  and  then  sow 
broadcast  and  harrow  thoroughly.  On  some 
soils  thorough  harrowing  is  quite  sufficient  pre- 
paration, but  if  the  land  be  foul  it  must  be 
plowed,  but  not  deeply,  and  well  harrowed  be- 
fore and  after  sowing.'' 


Gnq>e  Oulture  in  America. 

The  discoverers  of  the  continent,  wherever 
they  touched  the  coast,  or  however  far  they  ex- 
plored the  intenor,  found  the  gf&pc  growing. 
Gieantic  vines  clambered  over  cliffs  of  granite 
leches  of  limestone,  bore  down  with  their 
weight  great  trees  of  the  primitive  forest,  fes- 
tooned with  beauty  the  borders  of  rivers  and 
creeks,  and,  before  European  herds  came  to 
browse  them  away,  ramped  down  to  the  very 
shores  of  the  sea.  A  cargo  of  voyagers  approach- 
ing the  coast  of  North^Carolina,  while  as  vet  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  off*,  were  met,  as  they  told, 
with  a  perfiime  of  welcome  so  sweet  and  strong 
it  enveloped  and  pervaded  their  ship  as  if  she 
were  sailing  among  gardens.  It  was  the  breath 
of  vine-blossoms,  borne  on  western  breezes 
from  that  land  of  the  grape.  As  long  as  the 
forest  itself  had  stood  itnad  been  the  home  of 
the  vine,  whose  generations  produced  and  re- 
produced themselves  within  its  shelter,  waiting 
for  man  to  come.  Three  families  there  were, 
known  to  botany  as  Vitis  labnisca,  VitU  cesia- 
vUUs,  and  Vitis  ntdpinay  otherwise  named  af- 
ter the  fox,  the  firost,  and  the  bull.  They  were 
mostly  hard,  thick-skinned,  and  sour,  for  their 
energies  were  expended  in  reproduction,  to  the 
end  that  their  species  might  be  preserved 
through  the  many  dangers  that  beset  their  wild 
condition.  Yet  irom  time  to  time  thev  would 
fling  off  luscious  varieties ;  seedlings  of*^  chance, 
though  fulfilling  design ;  nt  for  the  use  of  man, 
yet  needing  the  fostering  of  his  hand,  because 
fine  and  delicate,  and  perishing  without  it.  And 
thus  those  wild  originius  of  the  vine  will  con- 
tinue to  do  while  the  forest  stands ;  for  the  rude 
changes  of  our  climate  destroy  the  tender  plants 
l»ou^htfrom  Europe,  and  a  hardv  stock  is  needed 
that  IS  native  to  the  soil.  Seedling  of  chance 
and  foundlings  of  the  woods  are  our  Herbemont, 
Lenoir,  and  Norton's  Virginia,  members  of  the 
frost  family ;  the  Catawba,  Concord,  and  Dela- 
ware, with  many  mote,  members  of  the  fox 
family ;  and  the  Scuppernong,  and  others  of  the 
bull.  These  we  know  and  have,  and  others  we 
look  and  hope  for.  How  many  as  good  or  bet 
ter  than  they  have  perished  in  their  bleak  nur- 
«erv  for  want  of  adoption  none  can  guess. 

Bat  we  have  vines  enough,  and  they  are  good 


enough  to  grow  wine  to  Wtisfy  the  hemisphere, 
even  thonni  another  vacriety  should  never  be 
discovered.  All  needed  is,  that  we  know  how 
to  place  and  how  to  cultivate  and  preserve 
them ;  and  richly  furnished  as  is  the  board  of 
our  national  feast,  the  drink  that  shall  fill  its 
now  empty  crystals  will  be  worthy  of  it.  The 
same  conditions  which  produce  good  apples  and 
peaches  can  produce  good  grapes.  Diversity 
of  soil  and  climate  wifl  give  diversity  of  pro- 
duct ;  warm  sunbeams,  clear  skies,  and  a  dry 
atmosphere  will  insure  sweetness  and  flavor  in 
the  fruit,  and  richness,  body,  and  bouquet  in 
the  wine.  In  most  of  our  varieties  there  is  ah 
excess  of  flavor  to  be  tempered  down  bv  culti- 
vation. Many  of  them  are  superabunaant  in 
sugar,  while  others  yield  a  juice  whose  color  is 
so  deep  that  it  too  might  be  deemed  excessive, 
if  it  were  possible  for  wine  to  be  too  red.  And 
if  the  musKV  flavor  of  the  foxes  is  by  man^  dis- 
liked, be  it  known  that  the  important  family  of 
frost  grapes,  VUis  CMtaviUif^  have  none  of  it 
whatever,  but  only  such  delicate  bouquet  and 
savor  as  the  most  fastidious  European  taste  may 
accept.  With  such  materials  we  must  be  poor 
cultivators  indeed  if  we  fail  soon  to  produce 
something  better  than  what  Europeans  now 
send  for  our  drinking,  and  in  time  something 
equal  to  what  they  keep  for  their  own. 

Though  few  or  none  of  our  grape-growers 
have  yet  planted  in  soils  poor  enough  for  grow- 
ing 4ne  wines,  and  though  for  various  reasons 
the  culture  remains  still  in  its  infancy,  there 
have  alreodv  been  some  good  results  obtained. 
The  ill-usea  and  much-abused  Catawba,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  still  wine,  has, 
by  virtue  of  its  excess  of  tartaric  acid,  snch  an 
sanity,  so  to  speak,  for  sugar,  that  if,  while  yet 
in  the  greenness  of  its  first  year^  it  is  properly 
compounded  with  sugar  and  ice,  a  summer 
drink  is  made  of  unequaled  excellence.  A 
cobbler  of  new  wine,  grown  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  or  Missouri,  where  the  Catawba  ripens 
almost  to  blackness,  drunk  when  the  dog-star 
rages,  lingers  in  memory  for  life.  The  exile 
from  nis  native  land,  whom  summer  heats  over- 
take, will  long  for  it  even  on  the  Rhine  or  Ga- 
ronne, whose  borders  supply  no  drink  to  match 
it ;  nor  can  the  sherbets  or  tne  Orient  or  chquot 
frappe  make  him  forget  the  cobbler  that  repair- 
ed his  doul  in  the  Western  bar-room.  For  the 
same  reason  (its  happy  mode  of  combining  with 
sugar)  sparkling  Catawba,  properly  made  and 
from  choice  selections  of  raw  material,  is  fully 
equal  to  the  average  quality  of  the  Champagne 
we  import  The  Scuppernong,  too,  put  up  in 
sparkbng  form,  though  in  respect  to  acidity 
auite  opposite  to  the  other,  can  make  as  good  a 
orink,  to  say  the  leasts  as  Moselle.  Delaware 
and  Herbemont,  the  one  for  the  South  and  the 
other  for  the  North,  have  already  proved  them- 
selves capable  of  great  things,  though  every  one 
may  not  yet  know  it.  Finally,  the  Norton's 
Virginia  seedling,  even  when  grown  on  strong 
corn  land,  dves  an  abundant  yield  of  wine  that 
is  pure  to  the  taste,  vinous,  full-bodied,  r&d  as 
blood,  yet  clear  as  rock  water,  which  none 
would  reauire  to  be  taught  how  to  love.  Let 
this  only  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity,  and 
it  will  be  at  once  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  all 
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ordinary  sorts  of  claret  j  while  for  such  as  shall 
be  grown  on  fine  soils  an  altogether  higher  des- 
tiny awaits ;  all  of  which  is  written  by  one  who 
is  fully  aware  that  American  wines  have  been  im- 
measurably  overpraised. — Wiluam  J.  Flago,  in 
Harper^  s  Magazine  for  June, 

The  Cotton  Qrop. 
.  We  have  seen  a  remark  made  by  a  paper  in 
New  York — "if  it  were  not  for  the  cotton  crop, 
there  would  be  no  coin  balances  in  New  York 
banks  or  in  the  Federal  Treasury  I  it  would  all 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic" — which 
we  believe.  We  add,  if  the  growers  of  cotton 
wonld  grow  their  necessities,  such  as  com,  hay, 
hog  and  horse,  the  South  could  resume  specie 

?ayment8  after  two  crops  j  and  the  "Federal 
'reasury,*'  with  the  '^New  York  banks,"  would 
soon  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  the  green 
rags  and  the  gold  interest  bonas. 

We  dare  not  let  an  opportunity  slip  to  give 
"line  upon  line,"  "precept  on  precept,"  until 
there  be  a  change.  Say  we'  can  make  two  and 
a  qnarter  millions  of  bales,  and  worth  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fiOy  millions  of  dollars,  it 
would  not  need  two  years  to  give  us  specie  for 
all  purposes.  What  is  the  truth  in  connection 
herewith  ?  We  ask,  what  has  become  of  say 
4,000,000  of  bales,  netting  four  hundred  millions 
dollars?  How  much  gone  for  the  gew-gaws  of 
fashion  :  for  corn  and  other  articles  that  we  can 
make  cneaper  than  we  can  make  cotton  and 
buv? 

We  are^  with  our  cotton,  supporting  the  dirty 
trash  called  greenbacks  and  all  the  thievings  in- 
cident to  an  excessive  taxation  to  support  these 
rag  princes. 

Suppose  our  cotton  crop  was  kept  at  home — 
all  it  sells  for — how  long  would  it  be  necessary 
to  suppost  the  system  ?  We  believe  in  twelve 
months  the  bottom  would  fall  out,  the  top  would 
fall  off,  and  the  walls  fall  down,  a  wreck  of 
matter  as  foul  as  the  Augean  stable. 

We  affirm,  we  have  the  means  within  our 
borders  to  make  a  crop  of  cotton  to  sell  for  as 
much  as  did  the  crop  of  1868,  or  will  that  of 
1869,  and  yet  make  all  our  com,  meat,  hay, 
wool  and  butter. — Southern  Farmer, 


Th£  largest  Farm  in  England  consists  of 
8,000  acres,  and  belongs  to  a  man  with  the 
Yankee  name  of  Samuel  Jones.  In  its  culti- 
vation he  follows  the  "four-course"  system,  the 
whole  extent  of  the  farm  being  being  divided  in- 
to four  great  crops — 760  acres  of  wheat,  750  of 
barley  and  oats,  750  of  seeds,  beans,  peas,  etc., 
and  750  of  roots.  His  live  stock  is  valued  as 
follows :  Sheep,  $35,000;  horses,  $15,000:  bul- 
locks, $12,000j  pigs,  $2,500.  The  oil  cake  and 
corn  purchased  annually  amounts  to  $20,000, 
and  artificial  fertilizers  about  $8,000.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  manure,  in  various  forms  used,  an- 
nually costs  about  $15,000.  Sheep  arc  clfumed 
as  the  most  profitable  stock  he  keeps,  from 
which  are  realized  about  $20,000  a  year.  His 
whole  income  from  the  farm,  though  not  stated, 
can  be  little  less  than  $100,000. 

The  arable  land  of  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  1,250,000,000  acres. 


A  NovEWT  IK  Butter  Making. — A  singular 
method  of  making  butter  has  recently  Come  into 
rather  extensive  use  in  France,  based  upon  the 
fact  that  cream  is  changed  into  butter  by  b^ng 
simply  buried  in  the  earth.  The  theory  of  thia 
result  is  not  very  intelligible,  though  the  fact  is 
stated  to  be  beyond  question ;  and  in  Normandy 
and  other  parts  of  France  butter  is  prepared  on 
•a  large  scale  in  this  way.  The  process  consists 
in  placing  the  cream  in  a  linen  bag  of  moderate 
thickness,  which  is  carefully  closed ;  then  bury- 
ing the  bag  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  allowing  it  too  remain  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty-five  hours.  After  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  the  cream  is  found  to  have  be- 
come hard,  and  it  is  then  broken  up  by  means 
of  a  wooden  beater  into  small  pieces,  and  suffi- 
cient water  poured  in  to  wash  out  the  butter- 
milk. To  prevent  any  mixture  of  earth,  it  is 
advisable  to  enclose  the  bag  in  a  second  one  of 
larger  size  and  coarser  quality.  This  method 
of  making  butter  saves  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and 
separates  the  butter  more  perfectly  than  the 
ordinary  process  ',  and  it  is  toid  that  butter  thus 
prepared  is  of  more  excellent  quality. 


Remept  for  Rust  in  Wheat. — The  following, 
from  a  distinguished  German  Agriculturist,  is 
taken  from  a  Bremen  paper :  For  thirty  years 
I  have  fbund  this  methoa  successful  in  prevent- 
ing rust  in  wheat :  Some  hours,  at  the  longest 
six  or  eight,  before  sowing,  prepare  a  steep  of 
three  measures  of  powdered  quick-lime  and  ten 
measures  of  cattle  urine.  Pour  two  quarts  of 
this  upon  a  peck  of  vdieat,  stir  with  a  spade 
until  every  kernel  is  covered  white  with  it.  By 
using  wheat  so  prepared,  rust  of  every  kind 
^-ill  be  avoided.  I  have  often  noticed  while  in 
the  neighboring  fields,  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
is  affected  by  rust,  in  mine,  lying  close  by  it, 
not  a  single  ear  so  affected  could  be  found.  The 
same  writer  says  he  takes  the  sheaves  and  beats 
off  the  ripest  ketnels  with  a  stick,  and  uses  the 
grain  thus  obtained  for  seed. 


From  the  Chicago  Tribune, 

Flour. 

A  NEW  invention   IN    ITS    MANUFACTURE. 

A  mode  of  preparing  wheat  or  other  griun 
for  grinding  into  flour  has  been  invented  in 
Basle,  Switzerland,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
retain  in  the  white  or  fine  flour,  made  from  the 
central  body  of  the  kernel,  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties which  have  heretofore  been  lost  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  bran,  and  could  only  be  obtuned 
in  the  Gtraham  bread -aad  bran,  or  black  breads 
of  various  kinds.  The  grain  of  wheat  divides, 
under  the  microscope,  into  three  chief  layers— 
1,  the  epidermis,  or  hull,  or  bran  pr(^>er,  which 
consists  of  ligneous  or  woody  fibre,  and  is  en- 
tirely without  nutriment ;  2,  the  gluten  coatine 
which  lies  between  the  hull  and  uie  star^  and 
is  the  most  nutricious  part  of  the  grain,  con* 
taining  fourteen  times  as  much  phosphorus  as 
the  remainder  of  the  grain,  and  being  rich  in 
nitrogen.  This  portion,  which  is  far  superior 
in  nutritive  qualities  to  the  superfine  flour,  is 
detached  with  the  bran  by  the  ordinary  prooess, 
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and  so  lost  to  tike  consumers  of  fine  white  flour. 
The  bran  alone  is  as  free  from  nutrition  as  so 
much  basBwoody  and  being  rich  in  silica,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  attrition  and  bluntingK>f  mill- 
stones. Inside  of  the  bran  is  the  deposit  of 
starch  which  forms  the  ordinary  fine  wheat 
flour. 

The  process  invented  by  Herr  E.  Weiss,  of 
Switzerland,  for  removing  the  bran  only.  with-, 
out  the  gluteu'coating,  has  been  received  with 
favor  by  scientific  journals  and  practical  men  of 
Europe,  and  is  well  worthy  a  trial  here,  if,  as 
we  assume,  it  has  not  already  been  tried. 

It  consists  simply  in  moistening  the  wheat  be- 
fore grinding  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  in 
water,  140  pounds  of  the  liquid,  or  seven  yer 
c^at.,  b^g  required  for  2,000  pounds  of  grain. 
The  solution  is  j^repared  by  dissolving  6)  pounds 
of  caustic  soda  in  188  pounds  of  water.  The 
steeping  may  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
and  n&ay  be  done  in  vats  similar  to  those  usea 
by  brewers.  The  caustic  solution  swells,  and 
loosetks  the  hull  proper,  so  ^hat  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  slightest  friction,  leaving  the  gluten 
with  the  body  of  the  nrain.  The  flour  thus  pre- 
p«^red  is  as  white  as  the  present  superfine,  con- 
tains aU  the  highly  nutritive  properties  of  the 
Graham  and  bran  breads,  without  their  heavi- 
ness and  sourness,  and  there  is  a  perceptibly  less 
waste  in  grinding.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment  can  be  easily  tested  and  compared  with 
the  present  mode  of  removing  the  bran  and  glu- 
ten together,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and  a 
solution  of  iodme.  The  iodine,  having  tne  prop- 
erty to  turn  all  nitrogenous  substances  yellow,  if 
applied  to  a  cross  section  of  wheat,  separated 
from  its  bran  in  this  manner,  will  show  the  glu- 
ten coating  as  a  bright  yellow,  clearly  defined 
from  the  starch  granules,  which  turn,  under  the 
ixxline,  to  a  deep  violet.  The  ordinary  flour, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  show  the  violet  only, 
while  the  bright  yellow  portion  remains  with  the 


The  Josh  Billingt  Papers. 

THE   AXT. 

The  ant  iz  a  menny  footted  insekt. 

They  live  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  finy  of  them  (more  or  less),  in  the  same 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  hold  their  property  in 
common. 

They  hav  no  holydays,  no  eight  hour  system, 
nor  never  strike  for  enny  hi^er  w^es. 

They  are  cheerful  little  toilers,  and  hav  no 
malice,  nor  back  door  to  their  hearts. 

There  is  no  sedentary  loafers  among  them, 
and  yu  never  see  one  out  of  a  job. 

They  git  up  arly^  go  tew  bed  late,  work  all  the 
time,  and  eat  on  the  run. 

Yn  never  see  two  ants  argueing  some  phoolish 
question  that  neither  of  them  didn't  understand; 
the  J  don't  kare  whether  the  moon  iz  inhabited 
or  not ;  nor  whether  a  fish  weighing  two  pounds, 
put  into  a  pail  ov  water  already  phuU,  will  make 
the  pail  slop  over,  or  weigh  more. 

Tkey  ain^t  a  hunting  aher  the  philosophers' s 
stone,  nor  getting  crazy  over  the  cauze  ov  the 
soddea  earthquakes. 

Iliey  don't  care  whether  Jupiter  iz  80  or  81 


million  ov  miles  up  in  the  air,  nor  whether  the 
arth  bobs  around  on  its  axes  or  not,  so  lone  as 
it  don't  bob  over  their  korn  crib  and  spill  their 
barley. 

They  are  simple  little  bizzy  ants,  full  ov  faith, 
working  hard,  uviog  prudently ,  committing  no 
sin,  prazeing  God  by  minding  tber  own  bizz- 
ness,  and  dicing  when  their  time  comes,  tew 
mtkke  room  for  the  next  crop  of  ants. 

They  are  a  reproach  to  the  lazy,  an  encour- 
agement tew  the  industrious,  a  rebuke  tew  the 
viscious,  and  a  study  tew  the  christian. 

If  yu  want  tew  take  a  lesson  in  arkiteckture, 
go  and  set  down  by  the  side  ov  their  hole  in  the 
ground,  and  wonder  how  so  menny  kan  liv  so 
thick. 

If  your  pashunce  needs  consolashun,  watch 
the  ants,  and  be  strengthened. 

If  man  had  (added  tew  his  capacity)  the 
pashunce  and  grit  ov  theze  little  atoms  ov  ani- 
mated natur,  every  mountain  on  the  buzzum  ov 
the  arth  would,  before  this,  hav  bin  levelled, 
and  every  inch  ov  surface  would  scream  with 
fruitfulness,  and  countless  lots  ov  human  crit- 
ters would  hav  bin  added  tew  the  inhabitants 
ov  the  universe,  and  bin  fed  on  korn  and  other 
sass. 

I  hav  sot  by  the  hour  and  a  half  down  near  an 
ant-hill,  and  marvelled ;  hav  wondered  at  their 
instincts,  and  hav  thought  how  big  must  be  the 
jackass  who  was  satisfied  to  beleave  that  even 
an  ant,  the  least  of  bugs,  could  hav  been  created, 
made  bizzy,  and  set  to  work  by  chance. 

Oh,  how  I  do  pity  the  indi?idual  who  beleaves 
that  all  things  here  are  the  work  ov  an  acksident ! 
He  robs  himself  ov  all  picture  on  arth,  and  all 
right  in  heaven. 

I  had  rather  bean  ant  (even  a  humble,  bandy- 
legged, profane  swearine  ant)  than  tew  look 
upon  tilings  ov  this  world  az  I  would  upon  the 
throw  of  a  dice. 

Ants  are  older  than  Adam. 

Man  (for  very  wise  reasons^  wasn't  bilt  un- 
til all  other  things  were  finished,  and  pronounced 
good. 

If  man  had  bin  first  he  would  hav  insisted 
upon  bossing  the  rest  ov  the  job. 

He  probably  would  hav  oojekted  tew  having 
enny  bizzy  ants  At  all,  and  various  other  olyek- 
shuns  would  hav  been  offered  equally  green. 

I  am  glad  that  man  wuz  tne  last  thing  made. 

If  man  hadn't  hav  bin  made  at  all,  yu  never 
would  hav  heard  me  find  enny  fault  about  it. 

I  havn't  much  faith  in  man,  not  bekause  he 
kantdo  well,  but  bekause  he  wont. 

Ants  hav  bye-laws,  and  a  constitushun,  and 
they  mean  sumthing. 

Their  laws  aint  like  our  laws,  made  with  a  hole 
in  them,  so  that  a  man  kan  steal  a  boss  and  ride 
thru  them  on  a  walk. 

They  don't  hav  enny  whisky  ring,  that  is 
virtewous,  simply  bekause  it  hooKs  bi  the  millyun 
and  then  leffalizes  its  own  ackts. 

They  don't  hav  enny  legislator^  that  you  kan 
buy,  nor  enny  judges,  laying  around  on  the  haff 
shell,  reddy  tew  be  swallered. 

I  rather  like  the  ants,  and  think  now  shall  sell 
out  my  money  and  real  estate,  and  iine  them. 

I  had  rather  jlne  them  than  the  bulb  or  the 
bears,  I  like  their  morals  better. 
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The  bulls  and  the  bears  handle  more  money  it 
iz  true,  and  make  a  erate  deal  more  noize  in 
Wall  street,  one  ov  uem  sticking  his  horn  into 
a  flabby  piece  ov  Erie  tossine  it  up  into  the  air, 
9nd  the  other  ketching  it  when  it  comes  down, 
and  tramping  it  under  his  paws. 

This  may  be  phun  for  the  bulls  and  the  bears, 
but  it  iz  wuss  than  the  cholera  morbus  for  poor 
Erie. 

Ants  never  disturb  Erie;  yu  couldn't  sell  one 
enny  Erie,  enny  more  than  yu  could  sell  one 
skrip  on  the  cod-fish  banks  ov  Nufoi^ndland. 

Ants  are  a  honest,  hard- tugging  little  people, 
but  whether  they  marry,  or  giv  m  marriage  iz 
beyond  my  strength,  but  if  they  don't  they  ain't 
no  wuzz  oph  than  tkey  are  out  west  (near  the 
city  of  Chicago),  where  th'  y  marry  to-day  and 
apply  for  an  injunkshun  to-morrow;  and  are 
ready  the  next  day  to  fite  it  out  again  on  sum 
other  line. 

Wedlok  out  west  (nee  r  the  grate  grain  mart 
Chicago)  iz  one  ov  the  o  kind  ov  Iokb  that  al- 
most enny  one  kan  pi  k. 


^fdtntifit    Wtftxxtmtnt. 


From  the  Architectural  Review, 
Atifioial  Stone.        ^ 

We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to 
that  most  inter  rsting  subject  the  making  of  Ar- 
tificial Stoney  and  have  reason  to  know  that  it 
has  its  thinkers,  and  its  observers  who  do  not 
yet  think,  but  listen  and  note.  The  thinking 
portion  of  our  practical  readers  occasionally 
experiment  on  the  subject,  and  the  simpler  ob- 
servant wistfully  watch  the  result  of  tneir  la- 
bors. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  some  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  produce  artificial  stone ;  but  the  verv 
failures  have  in  them  so  many  incentives  to  still 
further  efforts,  that  they  but  make  way  for  the 
coming  success. 

Knowing  then  how  generally  interesting  is 
this  subject,  we  gladly  seize  on  every  additional 
piece  of  information  which  may  add  to  the  ex- 
isting stock,  and  now  present  the  following,  from 
th^e  Engineering  J  a  well-known  London  scien- 
tific journal. 

For  about  twelve  years  the  "Beton  a^loraere" 
of  M.  F.  Coignet  has  been  employed  in  France, 
at  first  sparingly,  and  with  hesitation,  but  of 
late  so  largely  and  with'  so,  much  confidence, 
that  many  of  the  large  works  in  and  near  Paris 
have  been  constructed  for  the  most  part,  or  en- 
tirely, with  this  material. 

So  early  as  1860,  M.  Coignet  had  experimen- 
ted furUier  than  his  predecessors  Fleuret  (1800) 
and  Lebrun  (1829),  but  the  conglomerate  he 
then  produced  was  unsatisfactory.  In  the  com- 
mencement he  employed  a  crude  ^  mixture  of 
coal  cinder  with  lime,  and  subsequently  he  sub- 
/  stituted  sand  for  the  former  ingredient,  and 
mixed  it  with  powdered  lime,  moistening  both^ 
tQgether  instead  of  wetting  the  lime  as  he  had 
at  first  done.  The  second  process  to  which  he 
arrived,  after  modification  and  a  long  series  of 
experiments  with  materials  from  different  dis- 


tricts, and  under  varying  circumstances,*  to  i 
certain  the  best  proportions,  is  the  system  wh 
has  now  grown  into  such  a  vast  industry,  t 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  beton  Coignet  is  a  miiture  of  a  large  j] 
portion  of  sand  with  a  small  proportion  of  hi 
to  which  is  added  a  percentage  of  cement  va 
ing  with  the  amount  of  hardness  or  the  rapi 
ty  of  setting  re<}uired.  Only  a  very  sn 
(quantity  of  water  is  employed  to  moisten 
lime  and  sand,  t'hus  tempered  the  mass  is 
duced,  in  a  grinding  mill,  to  a  stiff  paste,  am 
introduced  into  moulds  of  any  desired  form 
ing  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  repeated  i 
heavy  blows.  By  this  means  it  is  thoroug 
agglomerated,  and  the  mould  being  almost 
mediately  removed,  the  beton,  shaped  to  the 
sired  figure,  shortly  becomes  set,  and  acqai 
the  hardness  of  stone. 

The  material  thus  mixed  and  compressed 
der  the  hammer,  when  placed  in  the  mould, 
ceives  a  weight,  strengtn  and  density  which  i 
ders  it  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  building  m\ 
rial.  On  the  average  1.81  bushels  of  com 
nent  parts,  sand,  lime,  and  cement,  mak 
cubic  foot  of  beton,  which  will  weigh  about 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  offer  a  resists 
of  some  two  and  a  half  tons  per  square  k 
while  ordinary  mortar,  formea  of  the  samec 
stituents,  will  exhibit  very  insignificant  pov 
of  resistance.  The  difference  arises  pri 
pally  from  the  difference  in  manipulati 
m  mixing  mortar  an  excess  of  water  is  alii 
used,  which  is  distributed  throughout  the  mi 
and  separates  the  particles  of  fime  and  sa 
retarding  the  setting,  and  when  after  a  time 
water  evaporates,  it  leaves  the  mortar  more 
less  porous. 

Theoretically,  the  Coignet  process  fills 
the  necessaiT  conditions,  and  produces  a  ] 
feet  betbn,  the  sand  and  lime  oeing  moiste 
with  a  minimum  of  water,  and  mingled  as  i 
mately  as  possible.  Besides  the  thorough  cc 
sion  of  the  particles  induced  by  the  mixing  c 
pression,  tne  smaAl  quantity  of  water  v 
makes  the  setting  more  rapid  and  more  i 
form. 

In  all  cases  the  lime  used  should  be  hydrai 
in  fine  powder,  and  well  screened,  to  fre 
from  lumps  ;  for  if  there  are  any  lumps  adi 
ted  into  tne  beton  they  swell  when  the  mixi 
is  diluted,  and  weaken  the  material. 

The  cements  used  are  always,  if  possi 
heavy  and  slow  setting.  The  quantity  nsec 
proportioned  to  the  rapidity  offsetting  requi 
ana  the  hardness  of  stone  which  it  is  sougl 
obtain.  For  the  third  ingredient  river  st 
mingled  with  small  pebbles,  is  the  best.  If 
pebbles  are  lai^e,  the  concrete  produce 
rough  and  unsightly ;  i^  it  is  too  fine, it  reti 
the  setting,  and  reduces  the  hardness, 
sand  will  make  very  good  work,  but  to  prod 
a  stone  so  good  as  that  formed  on  a  Vast 
river  sand,  the  proportions  of  cement  and  1 
will  have  to  be  increased.  Very  find  sands, 
those  of  the  Land'es,  require  very  careful  n 
ing  and  a  prolonged  compression  in  moaid 
produce  a  first- class  beton. 
The  ingredients  are  measured  into'a  mixing ' 
in  barrowS;  and  during  the  process  small  qi 
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titles  of  water  are  gradually  added  as  the  mixing 
proceeds^  until  the  beton  becomes  in  the  neces- 
wary  condition  ;  the  more  completely  this  part 
'  of  the,  work  is  done  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
settiDg,  and  the  harder  will  the  stone  become. 

The  ordinary  form  of  grinding  mill  employed 
consists  of  an  iron  cistern,  the  bottom  oi  which 
is  perforated,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  re- 
Toives  a  vertical  shaft,  armed  with  a  number  of 
helical  knives,  and  carrying  beneath  it  a  cycloid- 
id  arm,  which  in  each  revolution  discharges  a 
part  of  the  paste.  A  penstock  covering  the 
outlet  regulates  the  discnaige  of  the  beton.  The 
material  thus  obtained  from  the  mill  is  in  a  firm 
but  plastic  state,  and  it  is  thrown  into  a  mould, 
in  thin  layers,  and  each  layer,  as  it  is  laid  in,  is 
beaten  and  compressed  bv  the  regular  and  even 
blow  of  a  sixteen  pound  hammer.  In  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  at&iesion  and  union  of  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  material,  especially  when  fine 
sand  is  used,  it  is  generally  tne  custom  to  cross- 
cut the  snr&ce  of  the  layer  in  order  that  the 
superincumbent  thickness  may  be  thoroughly 
united  to  it 

There  are  two  kinds  of  moulding  to  which  the 
Coignet  beton  is  ji^plied,  the  first  being  used 
when  the  material  is  employed  en  ma$$e  in  place, 
the  second  when  it  is  moulded  in  blocks  to  be 
subsequently  employed.  The  moulds  which  are 
intended  to  be  used  in  place  are  composed  of 
dose  boarding  kept  in  place  by  means  of  cross- 
bracing.  This  mould  carries  the  ornaments 
which  are  destined  to  apoear  upon  the  Oeu^e  ot 
the  structure  after  completion.  In  the  second 
class  of  work  all  kinds  of  ornament  can  be  pro- 
duced from  cornice  to  statuary. 

Of  late  years  the  application  of  the  Coi^et 
beton  has  been  equally  extensive  and  varied. 
In  S^ypt,  where  it  has  been  employed  on  a  vast 
scale,  light- houses  have  been  reared  out  of  the 
almost  impalpable  sands  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
In  Paris,  some  forty  miles  of  sewers  have  been 
constructed  of  the  same  material ;  and  arches 
of  the  basement  buildings  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1867,  saw  mills  at  Aubervilliers,  the  numerous 
cellars  of  many  private  houses,  entire  buildings 
of  ^ve  and  six  stories  in  height,  railway  bridges 
at  Sainte  Oolumbe,  on  the  Faris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean  line,  a  church  at  Verinet,  and 
above  all,  the  large  works  connected  with  the 
new  Paris  water  supply. 

The  exact  proportion  of  materials  employed 
on  worics  of  dififerent  classes,  and  with  sand  and 
lime  produced  from  different  districts,  will  be 
interesting.  Thus  the  work  about  the  Exhibi- 
tion 1867  was  formed  of  a  mixture  by  bulk  of  5 
of  sand  and  1  of  lime,  and  \  of  cement.  The 
same  proportion  holds  good  for  the  sewers,  and 
the  rigidity  of  setting  is  as  great,  that  the  cen- 
tering can  be  struck  within  ten  hours  after  the 
beton  is  ^t  in  place,  and  the  sewers  can  be  put 
into  service  in  four  or  five  days  after  their  com- 
pletion. Arches,  of  which  the  rise  is  one-tenth 
of  the  span  are  generally  made  with  a  mixture 
of  5  of  sand,  to  1  of  lime,  and  i  of  cement  in 
bnlk. 

The  church  at  Verinet  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  monolithic  structure^  and  was 
constructed  of  sand  from  pits  at  Vennet.  The 
mixture  was  5  of  sand  to  1  of  lime  and  i  of  ce- 


ment. In  the  saw  mill  of  Aubervilliers,  the 
arches  are  27  feet  10  inches  in  span,  and  18} 
feet  thick  at  the  crown*  the  proportions  are  also 
5,  and  1,  and  i  of  cement.  One  of  the  moat 
generally  useful  applications  of  this  material  is 
in  the  construction  of  the  basements  of  houses. 
In  the  ordinary  form  of  construction  of  stone 
piers,  supporting  rubble  masonry  arches  are 
employed,  involving  numerous  joints,  and  caus- 
ing an  absence  of  perfect  uniformity.  From 
this  cause  numerous  settlements  ensue,  which 
are  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  homogeneous 
beton  ;  for  the  whole  substructure  can  be  made 
in  one  single  block,  over  which  the  superincum- 
bent load  IS  equally  distributed,  and  auniform 
Eressure  upon  the  foundation  is  obtained.  One 
ouse,  in  the  Rue  de  Miromesnil  is  constructed 
entirely  of  beton,  and  it  contains  two  staircases, 
the  one  formed  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  number 
of  moulded  blocks,  the  other  a  spiral  staircase, 
from  basement  to  garret — a  monolith. 

The  distance  of  Paris  from  the  source  of  the 
Vanne  is  more  than  ninety-four  miles,  and  in 
its  course  to  the  city  the  line  has  to  traverse  a 
series  of  valleys  and  ravines,  to  cross  rivers, 
roads  and  railways,  and  the  numerous  require- 
ments of  the  works  have  involved  the  formation 
of  extensive  bridges,  aqueducj^s,  syphons,  and 
tunnels.  An  immense  reservoir  will  be  comple- 
ed  almost  close  to  the  park  of  Montsouris,  and  a 
long  aqueduct  upon  arches  will  be  made  almost 
close  to  the  old  Roman  aqueduct  of  Arcueil. 
But  the  heaviest  works  upon  the  undertaking  are 
those  crossing  the  valley  of  Fontainebleau  for 
a  distance  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles  be- 
tween the  Loing  and  the  river  Essones.  This 
length,  almost  entirely  without  building  mate- 
rials, would  have,  involved  very  costly  works  if 
masonry  had  been  employed,  and  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief,  M.  Belgrana,  has  therefore  availed 
himself  of  the  Coignet  process,  and  utilizing 
the  vast  masses  of  sand  Uiat  lay  ready  to  his 
hand,  has  formed  the  works  of  beton.  Not  on- 
ly have  the  aqueducts  been  constructed  of  this 
material,  but  the  tunnels  also  to  the  extent  of 
several  miles,  abeut  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  eight  and  five-eiffhth  inches  thick,  and 
these  were  all  formed  with  the  same  success  that 
has  attended  the  application  of  the  system  to 
the  sewers  of  Paris^  the  centres  having  been 
withdrawn  almost  immediately  after  the  beton 
had  been  rammed  into  place.  The  aqueducts 
crossing  the  valley  are  supported  upon  arches, 
extremely  light,  and  nsing  to^  a  maximum 
height  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  open- 
ings are  about  forty-two  feet  six  inches,  aud  the 
thickness  at  the  crown  fifteen  and  three-quarter 
inches.  The  success  which  attended  the  appli- 
cation of  this  material  in  the  construction  of  ■ 
the  narrow  openings  supporting  the  aqueduct 
induced  the  engineer  to  extend  its  use  to  those 
wider  arches  spanning  rivers,  roads,  and  rail- 
ways, and,  a  series  of  experiments  having  prov- 
ed highly  successful^  monolithic  structures,  of 
ninety-eight  feet  six  inches  and  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  openings,  and  with 
one-sixth  rise,  were  rapidly  formed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  we  have  re- 
frained from  experimenting  (with  one  excep- 
tion) in  this  method  of  construction,  French  en- 
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gineers  have  advanced  to  recognize  ita  valae, 
and  to  employ  it  lai^elj  for  a  variety  of  work, 
having  tested  its  reliability  by  a  series  of  ex- 
haustive trials.  The  single  exception  tp  which 
we  refer  is  the  concrete  bridge  constructed  by 
Mr.  Fowler  across  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at 
Kensington,  but  even  that  experiment  was 
scarcely  analogous,  for  the  material  employed 
was  simply  concrete,  mixed  with  cement  it  is 
true,  but  mixed  in  the  drdinary  way,  and  thrown 
into  the  mould  instead  of  bein^  carefully  set  in 
layers  and  well  combined,  as  m  the  Coignet 
process.  But  the  extensive  adoption  of  con- 
crete structures  in  France  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  equally  extended  adoption  of  ^he 
system  here. 


THE  POTTLTET  TAED. 

A  Chapter  ost  Hens. — Keeping  poultry  for 
both  pleasure  and  profit  is  destinea  to  be  an 
institution  of  the  farm.  For  the  pleasure  of  it, 
the  larger  the  variety  the  greater  the  satisfaction, 
each  breed  having  some  points  of  excellence, 
and  all  together  they  make  pretty  pictures  and 
interesting  studies.  For  the  profit  of  it,  if  the 
gain  is  coming  from  eggs,  one  or  two  kinds,  at 
ue  most,  should  be  selected  ;  if  from  chickens 
(early  or  late),  some  variety  that  may  not  be  as 
good  for  eggs,  but  better  as  mothers ;  or  if  from 
breeding  to  sell,  something  rare  or  fanciful  or 
**«ime'^  will  be  desirable. 

We  propose  a  brief  mention  of  the  character- 
istics of  each  breed,  in  order  that  those  unfa- 
miliar with  poultry  and  poultry-books  may  be 
able  to  judge  which  will  best  supj)ly  their  wants. 

Beginning  alphabetically,  we  will  take 

Brahmas. — There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
breed — light  and  dark.  The  light  are  chiefly 
white  in  die  color  of  their  plumage.  The  dark 
have  (mainly)  dark  colored  feathers,  slightly 
and  evenly  tipped  with  white. 

They  are  among  the  best  layers,  usually  com- 
mencing at  six  months  old ;  sometimes  laying 
forty  eggs  before  any  manifestation  of  a  desire 
to  set,  and  in  the  year  will  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory number  of  the  largest  sized  eggs. 

The  dark  variety  is  the  largest — cocks  of  this 
kind  weighing  sometimes  fifteen  pounds ;  thir- 
teeB'And  fourteen  being  quite  common  weights. 
They  afe  hardy,  quiet,  grow  fast,  and,  taking 
all  in  all,  are  a  first-class  oird  for  either  eggs  or 
the  table. 

Cochins. — ^The  threfe  principal  colors  of  the 
Cochins  are  white,  buff  and  partridge  color— 
the  two  former  the  most  popular.  The  white 
should  be  all  white,  and  ihe  Duff  any  shade  of 
buff,  but  of  no  other  color.  They  are  a  large 
bird— cocks  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and 
hens  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  shanks  are 
feathered  down  to  the  toes,  and  the  legs  are 
generally  short  and  set  wide  apart 

The  Cochins  are  fair  layers,  but  theyare  un- 
exceptionable setters,  always  wanting  to  experi* 
ment  in  that  line  after  every  dozen  eggs,  and  are 
inth  the  greatest  difficulty  induced  to  delay  a 
three  weeks'  incubation.  They  are  a  good 
breed  for  family  use,  will  give  a  fair  amount  of 
eggs,  and  will  hatch  as  many  chickens  as  aiuy 
other  kind  in  the  same  time }  but  the  chickens 


need  to  be  eaten  young  to  be  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable to  the  taste.  They  can  be  kept  in  a 
small  space,  bear  absolute  confinement  better 
than  most  other  breeds,  and  are  better  for  winter 
layers  than  Glummer. 

Creve  Cceurs, — The  plumage  of  this  fine 
French  variety-is  mostly  black,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  breeds  by  a  comb  which 
takes  the  form  of  two  well  developed  horns,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  black  crest.  Thej 
are  quitQ  large,  weighing  from  seven  to  tea 
pounds.  The  quality  of  the  meat  is  said  by 
French  writers  to  be  among  the  best.  They 
mature  early ;  they  do  well  m  the  closest  con- 
finement ;  lay  a  fair  quantity  of  the  largest  sized 
eggs ;  are  averse  to  setting,  and  are  a  desirable 
variety  wherewith  to  stock  a  poultry  yard. 

Dorkins,— There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
breed — ^gray,  silver  gray,  and  white — each  having 
about  the  same  characteristics.  They  weig^ 
from  eight  and  a  half  to  fourteen  pounds,  and 
their  qualities  as  a  table  bird  are  unrivaled. 
They  are  not  good  layers  except  when  young. 
They  are  most  excellent  mothers ;  but  the  chicka 
are  very  tender,  and  unless  kept  in  a  warm,  dry 
pen,  but  a  small  portion  of  those  hatched  ever 
arrive  at  maturity. 

Hamhurga. — There  are  four  varieties  of  this 
beautiful  and  valuable  bird,  all  of  about  equal 
merit  They  are  quite  small,  weighing  from  six 
to  seven  pounds  ]  will  almost  always  lay  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifly  eggs  a 
year;  consume  but  little  food.  They  love  a 
wild  range ;  will  fly  over  a  fence  ten  feet  high. 
The  chicks  are  hardy ;  the  hens  do  not  care  to 
set,  and  as  egg  producers  are  probably  the  most 
extraordinary  breed  known. 

Uoudans. — This  variety  resembles  the  Dor 
kins.  Their  plumage  is  usually  white,  with 
large  black  spangles,  and  the  head  is  surmount- 
ed with  a  large  sized  Polish  crest 

They  are  a  most  valuable  breed.  The  hens 
are  prolific  layers  of  good-sized  eggs.  The 
chickens  feather  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  fit 
for  market  at  four  months  old.  The  grown  fowl 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Dorkins^  weighing  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds ;  and  taking  all  the  good 
qualities  together,  they  are  one  of  the  oest 
breeds  that  a  ** fancier"  or  farmer  can  have. 

Polands. — There  are,  at  least  five  varieti^of 
Polands.  all  of  which  are  about  the  same  size, 
and  mainly  distinguished  by  the  difference  of 
color.  This  breed  has  its  solid  merits.  Thef 
mature  slow,  are  quite  hardy  if  kept  in  a  diy 
place,  and  under  favorable  circumstances*  are 
most  prolific  layers,  never  wanting  to  set  They 
weigh  about  six  and  one  half  or  seven  pounds, 
and  on  the  whole  are  desirable  to  have  in  any 
farm  yard. 

Spanish. — The  white  face  black  Spanish  are 
truly  a  most  beautiful  breed.  They  weigh  from 
six  to  eight  pounds.  They  are  most  excellent 
layers,  beginning   when  six  months  old,  and 

fving  five  or  six  eggg  a  week  for  a  whole  year, 
he  eggs  are  not  very  fertile,  and  the  chickens 
are  not  as  strong  as  many  other  varieties.  Their 
eggs  are  white.  Targe,  and  unrivaled  in  delicacy 
of  flavor.  With  a  warm,  dry  place  for  them, 
they  are  a  desirable  breed  for  any  fiBurmer.— 
ffearth  and  Home. 
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STABLE  EOONOMT. 
Editor  Farm  and  Home : 

Founder. — ^I  see  in  your  May  number,  a 
remedy  for  Founder  in  Horses.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  cure,  but  to 
avoid  the  Founder. 

Founder  is  produced  by  violent  exercise  on  a 
full  stomach,  and  drinking  large  quantities  of 
cold  water.  The  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
lungs.  The  heart  and  liver  are  also  enlarged  so 
that  there  is  not  room  for  them  to  perform  their 
office  with  ease.  The  liver,  lungs,  diaphragm 
and  surrounding  parts  are  all  covered  with 
brown  spots,  and  are  much  inflamed.  There 
are  matiy  that  hold  a  horse  can  be  foundered 
with  grain.  That  is  not  so.  A  horse  may  be  driven 
and  let  stand  where  there  is  a  cold  current  of 
wind  that  would  chill  him  as  badly  as  water  and 
create  founder.  Cold  creates  contraction,  heat 
expansion.  Grain  would  create  heat  and  would 
relax.  I  would  not  say  that  grain  would  not 
ii]gure  a  horse  while  hot.  You  might  give  corn 
meal  and  it  would  bake  in  the  maw,  then  there 
would  be  no  passage.  That  would  kill  but  not 
founder. 

Heat  expands  and  cold  contracts,  consequent- 
ly, the  colic  cure  of  cold  water,  I  think,  is  not 
a  good  one. 

Colic,  is  caused  by  too  much  feed  and  water, 
or  by  watering  too  often.  The  water  reduces 
the  juices  of  the  stomach,  disabling  digestion, 
causing  the  grain  to  swell,  which  generates  a 
gas  in  the  stomach,  which,  passing  into  the 
bowels  causes  pain. 

The  ears  of  a  horse  with  colic  are  always 
cold.     A  good  remedy : 

1^  oz.  laudanum. 

1  oz.  ether. 

2  tablespoonfuls  soda,  dissolved  in  half  pint 
warm  water  given  as  a  drench. 

Do  not  exercise  the  horse  with  colic,  as  exer- 
cbe  causes  the  gasses  to  move  frqpa  one  part  to 
another,  each  time  causing  pain. 

Stjlogess.— Staggers  is  a  disease  rarely  seen 


at  the  North,  but  is  very  prevalent  in  all  the 
South.  The  food  is  the  principal  cause.  There 
is  a  great  quantity  of  diseased  grain  used  in  the 
South,  and  too  much  of  any  kind  is  generally 
given,  then  as  much  water  as  he  will  drink, 
which  generates  an  unbealthy  gas  in  the  stomach, 
and  causes  distention.  The  blood  is  inflamed 
and  rushes  to  the  head  and  inflames  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — A  horse  with  staggers  become^ 
sluggish,  stands  with  head  down,  eyes  glassy, 
in  some  cases  will  rear  and  fall  back,  or  run, 
will  not  eat,  takes  feed  in  his  mouth  and  lets  it 
drop,  sweats  profusely.  « 

Cure. — 1  oz.  Barbadoes  Aloes  dissolved  in 
warm  water.  Repeat  half  the  above  in  an  hour, 
until  it  operates.  As  soon  as  the  first  aloes  is 
given  blister  the  head  with  a  strong  fly  blister, 
apply  over  the  brain  from  below  the  ears  nearly 
down  to  the  eyes,  then  balhe  the  legs  with  as 
hot  water  as  you  can  use,  and  bandage  them 
with  flannel,  keep  them  as  warm  as  possible. 
Then  give  one  drachm  of  digitalis,  1}  of  emetic 
tartar,  and  three  of  nitre.  If  it  should  be  nec- 
essary to  repeat  give  half  the  above,  in  three 
hours.  If  there  is  any  disposition  to  eat,  give 
bran.  Mash  with  one  tablespoonful  of  pow- 
dered resin,  use  this  for  a  week.  If  the  horse 
be  bound  in  his  bowels  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  injections,  which  are  always  beneficial. 
G. 

Cough  and  Heaves  in  Horses.— -A  western 
physician  of  our  acquaintance,  who  keeps  seve- 
ral horses  finds  sunflower  seed  a  valuable 
remedy  for  cough  and  heaves.  So  usefbl  does 
he  consider  it,  that  he  is  careful  to  keep  a  good 
supply  of  it  always  on  hand.  He  claims  to 
have  cured  a  marked  case  of  heaves  by  feeding 
a  quart  or  two  of  the  seed  duly,  and  when  any 
of  his  horses  or  mules  show  a  disposition  to 
cough,  a  feed  of  sunflower  seed  is  given  at  once, 
and  continued  until  relief  is  afforded. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  prairies  where  Rosin- 
weed  ( Silphium  terMnthifMceum)  is  abundant, 
that  horses  never  have  the  heaves — and  that  the 
resinous  leaves  of  the  plant  are  dried  and  fed  in 
moderate  quantities  with  beneficial  results.— 
American  Agriculturist. 
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Oomparatiye  TaJue  of  Stock  Feed. 

B.  S.  Fay,  of  Mass.,  has  published  the  foUow* 
ing  table  showing  the  comparatiye  nutritive 
parts  of  certain  products  ordinarily  fed  to  stock. 
This  table  has  been  accepted  as  accurate  by 
many  Northern  and  foreign  agriculturists. 

100  pounds  of  hay  equal  to — 

874  lbs  Wheat  Straw.  276  lbs.  Carrot. 

442  **  Rye  Straw.  50  **  Indian  com. 

196  "  Oat  Straw.  54  "  Barley. 

158  "  Bean  Straw.  45  **  Wheat. 

889  "  Mangold  Wurzel.  45  "  Peas. 

504  "  Common  Turnip.  46  "  Beans. 

808"  Swedes  Turnip. 


From  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm. 
Good  Advice. 

Feed  liberally,  work  steadily,  and  clean  thor- 
oughly, is  my  motto  in  the  management  of 
horses.  My  great  trouble  is  to  get  tne  horses 
rubbed  dry  and  clean  before  leavine  them  for 
the  night.  Where  horses  are  worked  six  days 
in  the  week,  thorough  grooming  is  absolutely 
essential  to  tneir  health.  The  more  highly  they 
are  fed  the  more  important  it  is  to  clean  them. 
Most  men  use  the  curry-comb  too  much,  and  the 
whisk  and  the  brush  too  little.  I  do  not  myself 
insist  upon  it,  but  I  believe  it  would  pay  always 
to  take  the  whole  harness  from,  the  horses  when 
put  in  the  ^bles  at  noon,  and  rub  them  dry, 
washing  the  shoulders  with  cold  water  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  drying  them  with  a  cloth. 
Every  man  and  team  on  the  farm  cost  me  at 
least  $750  a  year:  and  I  question  if  one  farmer 
in  a  hundred  duly  appreciates  how  much  he 
loses  from  having  poor  norses,  and  in  not  keep- 
ing them  in  vigorous  health,  and  in  condition  to 
do  a  maximum  day's  work.  Do  not  many  of 
us  from  having  inefficient  horses,  poor  plows, 
dull  harrows,  rusty  cultivators,  shaky  wagons, 
and  other  imperfect  implements  and  machmes, 
lose  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  whole  cost 
of  a  man  and  team  ?  And  besides  this,  do  we 
estimate  how  much  we  lose  by  getting  behind 
with  our  work  from  these  and  similar  causes  ? 
I  had  an  old  mowing  machine  that  I  got  with 
the  farm  that  "for  the  sake  of  saving  it^'  £  used 
for  two  years.  Directly  and  indirectly  I  have 
no  doubt  that  machine  cost  me  $1.000 1  It  cut 
just  as  well  as  a  Wood's  or  a  Buclceve,  but  it 
was  a  one* wheel  machine  with  a  wooden  cutter- 
bar.  We  split  the  bar  and  had  to  repair  it ; 
then  we  broke  the  knife  and  had  to  take  it  to 
the  blacksmith  shop  to  have  it  welded.  He 
"burnt"  it  and  it  broke  a^n.  Then  I  sent  to 
New  York  for  a  new  knife.  This  cut  off  the 
finger  of  the  onlv  man  who  knew  how  to  operate 
the  machine  and  laid  him  up  for  several  days. 
The  consequence  was,  we  did  not  ^t  through 
haying  until  after  wheat  harvest  And  you  can 
imagine  what  kind  of  hay  I  had  to  feed  out  the 
next  winter.  Now  I  have  two  new  mowers  that 
a  man  cannot  break  if  he  tries ;  and  in  looking 
back  I  can  hardly  believe  that  I  was  ever  so 
foolish  as  to  waste  time  in  tinkering  an  old 
worthless  machine. 


How  TO  Tell  the  Age  of  Horses. — A  short 
time  ago  we  met  a  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  who 
gave  us  a  piece  of  information  in  re^^Etrd  to 
ascertaining  the  age  of  a  horse,  after  he  or  she 
had  passed  the  ninth  year,  whicn  was  new  to  us, 
and  will  be,  we  are  sure,  to  most  of  our  readers. 

It  is  this :  after  the  horse  is  nine  years  old,  a 
wrinkle  comes  on  the  eyelids  at  the  upper  corner 
of  the  lower  lid,  and  everv  year  therea^r  he 
has  one  well-defined  wrinkle  for  each  year  over 
nine.  If  for  instance,  a  horse  has  three  wrinkles, 
he  is  twelve ;  if  four,  he  is  thirteen.  Add  the 
number  of  wrinkles  in  nine,  and  you  will  get  it 
So  says  the  ^ntleman ;  and  he  is  confident  it 
will  never  fiul.  As  a  good  many  people  have 
horses  over  nine,  it  is  easily  tried.  If  true,  the 
horses  dentist  must  give  up  his  trade. — Fidd 
and  Fireside. 

How  TO  Kill  Lice  on  Cattle. — ^A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Country  Oentleman^  "dissolved 
about  a  pint  of  strong  soft  soap  in  a  pail  of 
w-arm,  soft  water,  and  saturated  the  whole  sur- 
face of  a  lousy  cow's  body  with  it;  after  about 
thirty  minutes,  repeated  the  operation,  and  in 
thirty  minutes  longer  took  a  pail  of  clean  water 
and  quickly  and  thoroughly  washed  out  all  the 
soaj)  water  and  dead  lice  in  large  quantities,  put 
her  in  a  warm  stable  and  covered  her  with  a  dry 
blanket  The  next  day,  after  being  thoroughly 
dried,  she  looked,  anql  seemed  to  feel,  like  a 
new  animal ;  more  than  doubled  her  (juanti^ 
of  milk  within  twenty-four  hours  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  gaining  flesh  and  general 
thriftiness. 


A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer  recommends 
that  farmers  should  not  keep  too  many  cows, 
and  cites  a  well  attested  instance  in  which  iwo 
cows,  by  having  the  same  quantity  of  food  given 
them  as  had  been  previously  given  to  fotir,  had 
yielded  considerably  more  butter,  cheese,  etc., 
than  had  been  before  obtained  from  double  ihe 
number — that  is,  that  the  two  upon  extra  feed 
had  produced  more  than  four. 

Animals  require  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of 
food.  The  philosophy  of  feeding  our  farm  stock 
has  been  but  little  attended  to  by  farmers  *,  yet 
it  is  a  field  pf  inquiry  that  will  pay  as  richly  for 
investigation  as  any  the  farmer  can  explore. 


The  Tegetable  Garden. 

Ordinarily  this  month  is  too  hot  to  allow  of 
much  work  in  the  garden,  beyond  the  pulling 
and  drying  of  onions,  transplanting  cabbages, 
egg-plants,  and  tomatoes,  for  fall  consumption, 
and  keeping  thinned  and  clean  the  vegetables 
already  in  Uie  ground. 

Irish  potatoes  should  be  dug  and  put  away, 
care  being  taken  not  to  expose  them  for  a  min- 
ute to  the  hot  sun.  If  they  are  so  exposed  diey 
will  certainly  rot    They  should  be  spread  out 
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thinlj  on  a  dry  cellar  floor,  or  under  a  honse 
where  the  son  ib  exdaded. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  the  earlier 
kinds  of  Irish  potatoes,  which  were  dug  last 
month,  can  be  replanted,  and  if  planted  in  good 
soil  win  make  a  good  crop  before  frost  Malcb- 
ing  the  ground  heavily  after  a  rain  will  be  fonnd 
a  great  benefit  in  raising  this  second  crop. 

Snapbeans,  com,  tomatoes  may  be  planted 
still  on  the  gronnd  from  which  the  early  crops 
have  been  removed.  With  a  little  care  and  dili- 
gence a  good  and  abundant  snpply  of  hl\  vege- 
tables can  be  obtained. 

Cabbages  for  winter  nse  shonld  now  be  sown. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enongh  to  transplant 
set  them  oat  in  trenches,  three  feet  i^art,  seven 
or  dghi  inches  deep,  with  abundance  of  well 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  them.  As  the 
plants  grow  draw  the  soil  to  them  as  to  celery 
until  the  ground  is  leveL 

English  peas,  planted  this  month,  frequently 
yield  a  good  crop.  Not  long  ago  we  read  in 
some  horticultural  work,  the  name  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  recall,  that  the  best  way  to  plant 
English  peas  this  month  is  to  plant  them  under 
straw — sow  the  peas  in  drills  12  or  16  inches 
apart  and  cover  the  whole  with  straw  a  foot 
thicL  The  peas  will  come  through  the  straw 
without  any  diflSculty,  and  will  yield  a  large  crop. 

Sprinkle  a  mixture  of  salt,  ashes  and  soot 
over  cabbages  and  cauliflowers,  while  the  dew 
is  on  them,  in  the  morning,  as  •a  preventive 
against  bugs  and  worms.  Plant  cucumbers  and 
melons  for  pickling.  Top  the  okra,  allow  none 
of  the  pods  to  open  on  the  stalk,  except  those 
reserved  for  seed. 

Gather  pot,  sweet  and  medicinal  herbs  when 
in  bloom,  dry  them  in  the  shade  and  put  away 
in  paper  bags  for  winter  use. 

If  the  month  be  dry  and  hot,  mulch  all  grow- 
ing v^retables  as  far  as  possible.  The  increased 
production  will  amply  repay  the  labor. 

The  Flower  Qarden. 
Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 
Stir  the  soil  lightly  with  a  fine  rake,  and  scrape 
away  all  grass  frt)m  the  walks.  Top  the  dahlias 
to  make  them  bushy,  and  tie  them  securely  to 
stakes.  If  topped  after  they  have  ceased  to 
bloom,  they  may  flower  again  on  the  fresh 
growth  which  they  will  make.  Take  up  bulb- 
ous roots,  dry  them  in  the  shade  and  put  away 
to  set  out  again  in  October.  Cut  off  the  decayed 
flowers  of  roses  and  other  flowering  plants  and 
shrubs.  Remove  annuals  which  have  gone  odt 
of  flower,  and  the  seed  stalks  of  perennials. 


Roses  may  now  be  badded  and  layered.  Ver- 
benas and  petunias  and  climbing  plants,  like 
Wisteria,  may  also  be  layered.  The  Chinese 
Wisteria  grows  freely  from  cuttings,  but  the 
cuttings  will  never  bloom.  Those  propagated 
frt>m  layers  wiU|alone  bear  flowers.  Water  the 
flower  garden  in  the  evening  after  the  sun  has 
gone  down.  Keep  the  grass  of  the  lawn  closely 
mown. 


The  Orchard. 

The  heavily  laden  branches  of  all  fruit  trees 
should  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  burden 
by  thinning  the  fruit  and  removing  all  that  is 
defective. 

Fruits  as  they  ripen  should  be  gathered  im- 
mediately. Pears  should  be  picked  before  they 
become  thoroughly  ripe  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
a  dark  .closet  where  they  will  ripen  thoroughly 
and  preserve  their  full  flavor.  This  precaution 
is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  Jargo- 
nelles and  Bartletts,  which  if  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree,  will  be  found  to  be  rotten  at  the 
core.  Remove  carefully  all  suckers,  pinch  the 
ends  of  too  luxuriant  shoots,  and  in  case  the 
tree  is  growing  out  of  shape,  prune  moderaidy. 

Keep  strawberries  free  from  runners,  except 
those  which  are  wanted  to  make  new  beds.  Cut 
away  the  old  cane  of  raspberry  bushes,  leaving 
but  four  or  five  shoots  to  each  stool.  Now  is 
the  time  to  catch  the  borers  before  they  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  bark  near  the  ground.  It  is 
said  that  a  little  guano  strewn  close  to  the  base 
of  the  tree  will  prevent  them  from  entering  the 
ground  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  others  recommend 
as  a  preventive,  to  wrap  the  stem  of  the  tree 
with  brown  paper  to  the  height  of  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  Worms,  borers,  bugs  and  aphides 
of  every  kind  which  prey  upon  fruit  trees  should 
now  be  pursued  and  exterminated.  A  few  hours 
spent  in  wi^ng  this  war  now,  will  ensure 
healthy  trees  and  good  fruit  next  year.  It  is 
recommended  to  wash  the  stems  of  apple  trees, 
in  dry  weather,  with  ashes  and  water  or  brine, 
to  protect  them  against  the  borer. 


For  the  Southern  Ifarmand  Borne, 
Lawns. 

BT  THI  LATV  WM.  N.  WHITB. 

If  your  lawn  is  formed  of  Bermuda  grass,  the 
hardiest  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  selected  if 
any  are  to  be  planted  on  the  lawn,  and  the  trees 
onght  to  have  a  year  or  two  of  growth  before 
the  grass  is  set  If  planted  on  existing  lawns  a 
circle  round  them  not  less  than  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter, must  be  kept  free  frt)m  grass.    Ever- 
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greens  in  particular,  will  make  no  growth,  and 
indeed  will  almost  certainly  die,  if  planted  in 
turf  without  being  set  in  a  good  bed  of  prepared 
soil,  and  the  grass  kept  away  from  them  for  a 
few  years.  Bermuda  may  be  planted  like  the 
blue  grass  turf,  but  spreads  more  rapidly.  Of 
blue  grass  seed  there  should  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  of 
white  clover  six  pounds. 

Afler  its  formation,  the  satis&ction  to  be 
derived  from  the  lawn  depends  upon  its  keeping. 
The  best  English  and  Northern  lawns  are  kept 
in  their  lovely  green  condition  by  being  mown 
through  the  season  of  growth,  as  often  as  once 
every  eight  or  ten  days.  They  are  also  frequently 
rolled,  and  these  two  operations  in  time,  give 
them  the  smoothness  and  elasticity  so  much 
valued. 

In  this  country,  if  the  grass  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  five  or  six  inches  and  then  is  mown,  in 
summer  the  effect  will  be,  unless  mowing  hap- 
pens to  precede  a  long  storm,  that  the  grass  will 
die  out  in  patches,  and  weeds  will  take  its  place. 
Bermuda  grass  is  of  course  in  no  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  mowing  or  anything  short  of 
digging  up  the  roots  and  burning ;  but  with  the 
other  grasses,  if  mowing  has  been  neglected  at 
the  proper  season,  it  is  better  to  let  the  crop 
remain  through  the  summer  to  protect  and  shade 
the  roots  from  the  sun.  The  roots  must  be  kept 
hardy  by  const-ant  exposure  to  solar  influen- 
ces, from  frequent  mowings  made  before  the 
grass  is  high,  or  else  the  mowing  must  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  and  the  grass  left  to  shield 
the  roots  from  the  summer  sun,  and  as  a  mulch 
in  the  fall,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost.  In 
either  of  these  methods  the  grass  will  do  well, 
though  in  small  plats,  to  mow  frequently  gives 
the  most  satisfactory  effect.  Mowing  when  the 
grass  is  high,  and  exposing  the  roots  to  our 
burning  sun  will  ruin  any  lawn  except  o^'.Ber- 
muda  grass.  ' 

Lawns  should  receive  an  annual  coat  of  ma- 
nure. Well  rotted  stable  manure,  composted 
with  leaf 'mould,  is  the  best,  but  when  not  ob- 
tainable, bone  dust  or  manipulated  guano  is  a 
good  substitute.  Ashes  or  lime  is  a  useful 
application  once  in  three  or  four  years,  where 
the  soil  is  not  calcareous. 

A  good  portion  of  the  lawn  should  be  left 
uncovered  with  trees,  to  admit  circulation,  give 
breadth  of  light,  and  show  the  forms  of  ^e 
groups  and  mosses  of  the  trees. 

Do  not  lay  out  too  many  walks  for  even  the 
least  expensive  will  be  troublesome  to  keep  in 
order;  better  trust  to  the  smooth  green  turf. 


Scott's  walks  at  Abbottsford  were  grassy  foot- 
paths. Do  not  ornament  your  lawn  with  too 
many  fountains,  vases,  etc.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  extravagance.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the 
simple  and  natural,  and  this  may  be  secured  by 
employing  only  trees  and  grass.  Good  order 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  a  confusion  of  vases, 
statues,  etc.,  and  rural  bedlams,  mixed  jumbles 
of  discordant  forms,  materials,  ornaments,  and 
decorations,  are  utterly  unsatisfactory. 


-THE  APIAET. 

JULY. 

To  secure  the  greatest  quantity  of  pure  white 
combs,  remove  the  honey  ooxes  as  fast  as  filled. 

Near  sunset  remove  the  cap  and  raise  the  end 
of  a  box  just  enough  to  blow  under  a  little 
smoke,  when  the  bees  will  leave  the  holes, 
which  may  be  covered  with  blocks  or  an  empty 
box  turned  bottom  up.  Set  the  full  boxes  right 
side .  up  on  strips  upon  the  stand,  so  that  they 
shall  be  three-eighths  of.  an  inch  from  the  board 
and  five  or  six  inches  from  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  Gently  rap  upon  the  boxes  until  the  bees 
begin  in  earnest  to  leave  for  the  hive.  Being 
filled  with  honey  there  is  no  di^nger  of  their 
I  stinging  from  the  rough  treatirent  received. 
The  humming  of  those  that  enter  will  give  notice 
to  the  others  of  their  position  near  their  home. 
Should  some  remain  m  the  boxes  they  may  be 
left  till  morning  if  the  weather  be  pleasant,  bnt 
must  be  removed  early  lest  the  bees  commence 
carrying  the  honey  into  the  hive.  If  preferred 
boxes  may  be  placed  upon  their  sides  m  a  tight 
box  or  barrel,  and  a  thm  cloth  thrown  over  the 
top.  Seeing  the  light  the  bees  will  creep  up  on 
the  cloth,  and  if  this  be  turned  over  occasional- 
ly all  except  a  few  young  ones  will  find  their 
way  back  to  the  hive.  LAte  in  the  season,  when 
the  nights  are  cool,  if  the  cap  be  raised  in  the 
evening,  the  boxes  will  usuallv  be  clear  of  bees 
by  morning.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  failed 
or  the  bees  commence  carrying  down  honey 
from  the  unsealed  cells,  all  boxes  should  be 
removed,  unless,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  when 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  has  been  unfavor- 
able, an  insufficient  supply  has  been  stored  in 
the  body  of  the  hive,  in  this  case  not  only 
allow  the  bees  to  remove  the  honey  from  the 
unsealed  cells*  but  shave  the  caps  from  the 
others^  when  all  will  be  carried  below. 

A  few  days'  neglect  mav  ereatly  reduce  the 
-amount  of  surplus.    To  induce  the  bees   to 
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commenoe  quickly  in  the  aecond  set  of  boxes, 
put  in  laree  goide  combs  or  elevate  the  full 
t)oxes.  After  removing  honey^  from  the  hive 
keep  it  in  a  dry  cool  place,  if  kept  in  a  damp 
cellar  it  becomes  thin  and  sometimes  sours. 
The  boxes  should  stand  the  saUie  side  up  that- 
they  did  on  the  hive,  with  paper  or  cloth  pasted 
over  the  holes  to  exclude  insects.  Aid  weak 
colonies  by  killing  all  worms  found  about  them, 
and  strengthen  them  by  occasionally  exchanging 
with  a  strong  stock  for  a  comb  of  brood  nearly 
mature.  Should  the  yield  of  honey  be  very 
^reat,  a  populous  colony  will  frequently  store 
Its  combs  so  full  as  almost  to  put  a  stop  to 
breeding,  when  the  bees  will  cluster  idly  about 
the  entrance.  They  may  be  aroused  to  action 
by  giving  them  an  empty  frame,  or  frames  of 
empty  comb  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  hive, 
by  removing  the  others  outward.  See  that  the 
hives  are  shaded  from  the  sun. — Bee-keeper's 
Text  Book, 


The  Best  Beehive. 

Several  letters  have  recently  been  received 
inquiring  for  some  non-patented  movable  comb- 
hive  suited  to  the  needs  of  progressive  bee- 
keepers. Although  I  shall  not  give  a  detailed 
description,  measurement,  etc.,  I  will  endeavor 
to  present  a  general  idea  of  the  hive  I  have 
recently  adopted,  and  am  now  using.  I  invented 
it  to  meet  my  own  necessities,  and  as  I  did  not 
expect  to  pake  anything  by  its  sale  or  general 
introduction,  I  have  not  taken  any  speciid  pains 
to  make  its  merits  known.  However,  I  am 
willing  to  give  all  a  chance  to  become  acquainted 
with  it  I  consider  it  free  from  any  patent  or 
claims  of  infringement.  The  prevailing  idea  of 
the  hive,  as  I  use  it,  is  to  make  it  a  non-swar- 
mer,  and  secure  the  largest  amount  of  surplus 
honey  in  the  best  shape  for  market.  The  first 
of  these  considerations  has  long  occupied  my 
attention ;  for  until  swarming  is  fully  controlled, 
results  must  be  more  or  less  uncertain.  This 
point  has  been  attained  by  the  use  of  a  device, 
called  a  qneen-vard,  made  as  follows:  Nail 
logger  strips  of  boards  to  make  a  box  18  or  20 
inches  sauare,  by  3  or  4  inches  deep,  with  a  floor 
of  thin  boards*  except  a  strip  4  inched  wide, 
•  which  should  be  of  wire- cloth,  for  sifling  out 
dirt,  and  for  ventilation.  Fasten  strips  of  tin  2 
inches  wide,  around  the  inside  at  the  top,  paral- 
lel to  the  floor ;  and  make  an  opening  in  the 
wde  next  to  the  wire-cloth,  in  the  floor,  corres- 
ponding to  the  entrance  of  the  hi\e.  Paint  the 
upper  side  of  the  tin  some  light  color.  In 
swarming-time  place  this  yard  in  front  of  the 
hive.  Previously  examine  the  hive,  and  clip 
the  win^  ot  the  queen.  When  a  swarm  is 
^sposea  to  issue,  aU  the  bees  are  obliged  to  pass 
through  this  yard,  and  the  queen,  bein^  unable 
to  fljy  or  crawl  over  the  projecting  tins,  will 
return  to  the  hive  where  the  bees  will  soon  fol- 
low her.  To  prevent  their  raising  a  young  queen 
which  can  fly,  the  hive  must  be  opened,  and  all 
OBOon  cells  cut  out  once  a  weeff,  unless  it  is 
Miirable  to  supersede  the  old  queen,  in  which 
ease  ont  cell  may  be  left;  ana  afler  sht  has 
hatched  and  commenced  laying,  which  will  be 
10  about  ten  days,  find  her  and  clip  her  wing  as 


above  directed.  The  old  queen  should  be  re- 
moved just  before  the  young  one  hatches.  The 
inside  of  the  hive  is  simple,  consisting  of  eight 
movable  frames,  supported  by  a  device  which 
clears  them  from  any  patent.  The  frames  are  v 
11  by  18  inches,  inside  measurement,  and  are 
held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  hoop-iron  fastened 
on  the  outside  of  one  of  the  end  pieces,  near 
the  bottom,  and  bent  at  a  right  angle  to  project 
under  the  end  of  the  frame  about  \  inch,  to 
form  a  sort  of  hooK.  There  should  be  space 
enough  between  the  hook  and  end  of  frame,  to 
allow  it  to  slip  over  a  piece  of  hoop-iron, 
fastened  across  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive, 
which  has  a  slight  channel  cut  under  it  to  give 
requisite  room.  One  end  of  each  frame  being 
thus  secured,  they  remain  perpendicular,  ana 
are  kept  at  right  distance  from  each  other — \ 
inch— by  nails  partially  driven  in  the  sides  of 
the  frames.  There  are  various  other  items  in  the 
construction,  such  as  ventilators,  etc.,  which  I 
cannot  take  room  to  describe.  At  the  sides 
and  top  of  these  frames,  there  is  space  enough 
to  place  surplus  boxes  oi  over  100  lbs.  capacity, 
holding  from  2J  to  4  lbs.  each.  Top  boxes  are 
placed  directly  on  the  frames ;  side  boxes  with 
the  partially  open  ends,  against  the  main  combs. 
If  the  honey  is  designed  for  home  consumption, 
extra  frames  mav  be  used  instead  of  boxes.  A 
large  box,  which  is  joined  at  the  corners  with 
hooks,  encloses  the  whole,  and  can  be  readily 
opened  at  any  time.  The  space  devot^  to 
boxes  in  summer  can  be  fillea  with  dry  hay  or 
straw,  and  the  hives  remain  safely  on  the  sum- 
mer stand  during  winter.  Those  who  prefer 
to  increase  their  colonies  by  nataral  or  artificial 
swarming,  to  securing  large  amounts  of  surplus 
^loney,  can  use  these  frames  to  advantage  by 
omitting  the  extra  space  designed  for  boxes, 
and  enclosing  with  a  box  just  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  frames,  leaving  sufficient  room 
to  prevent  the  bees  from  waxing  the  outside 
combs  fast  to  the  hive. 


For  the  Southern  JPhrm  and  Home, 

Domestic  Beoeipts. 

BY   MRS.   WM.   N.    WHITE. 

Veal  Cake. — Take  cold  roast  veal  and  cut 
the  white  meat  into  thin  slices ;  have  also  a  few 
thin  slices  of  cold  ham,  and  two  or  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  which  also  slice,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  finely  chopped  parsley.  Take  an 
earthenware  mold  and  lay  veal,  ham,  eggs  and 
p'arsely  in  alternate  layers  with  a  little  pepper, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  lemon  on  the  veal.  When 
the  mold  seems  full  fill  up  with  strong  stock  and 
bake  half  an  hour.  Turn  out  when  cold  and 
garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 

EoGS  AND  Potatoes. — ^Remove  the  skins  from 
boiled  Irish  potatoes,  and^when  perfectly  cold, 
cut  them  up  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
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grain  of  corn,  and  season  with  sail  and  pepper. 
To  a  quart  of  potatoes  thus  prepared  take  the 
yolks  and  white  of  six  eggs,  beat  them  well 
together.  Put  some  butter  into  the  frying  pan, 
and  when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  potatoes.  Wlien 
they  are  quite  hot  stir  in  the  eggs,  and  continue 
stirring  so  as  to  mix  them  well  with  the  potatoes, 
and  until  the  eggs  are  set,  then  pepper  and  send 
them  to  table  in  a  hot  dish. 

A  Breakfast  Dish. — Slice  a  few  cold  bis- 
cuits, or  dry  light  bread,  fry  them  slightly,  in  a 
little  butter  or  nice  gravy.  Beat  three  or  four 
eggs  with  half  a  teacupful  of  new  milk,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  When  the  bread  is  hot,  pour  the 
eggs  over  it  and  cover  for  a  few  minutes,  stir 
lightly  so  that  all  the  eggs  may  be  cooked. 
Serve  hot.  « 

Another. — ^Take  stale  bread,  chop  the  same 
as  for  dressed  fowl.  Pour  on  some  boiling 
water  and  let  it  stand  for  a  short  time.  Then 
season  it  with  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  sage,  the 
same  as  for  dressing.  Add  two  eggs,  and  beat 
the  whole  hard ;  then  pack  it  down  in  a  baking 
dish,  adding  a  little  nice  gravy,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  oven  half  an  hour,  but  not  where  it  will 
burn. 

Horse  Radish  Saucs.— One  tablespoonful 
of  horse-radish  grated,  one  teaspoonful  of 
made  tnustard,  one  teaspoonful  of  pounded 
sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Mix  all 
together  until  well  blended.  With  cold  meat  the 
sauce  is  a  good  substitute  for  pickles,  giving  a 
fine  relish. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. — Peel,  and  slice  two 
gallons  of  green  tomatoes,  put  them  into  a  jar 
with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  between  each  layer ; 
let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  drain  off 
all  the  water,  and  put  them  into  a  porcelain  pre- 
serving kettle,  with  five  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
mustard,  and  one  gill  of  whole  mustard  seed, 
two  spoonfuls  of  ground  cinnamon,  one  of 
cloves,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  two 
quarts  of  good  cider  vinegar,  also  add  a  little 
celery  if  you  have  it.  A  little  onion  or  garlic 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  great  improvement 
Boil  all  together  till  quite  done.  They  are  pro- 
nounced good  by  all. 

Tomato  Sweet  Pickle.— Take  nine  pounds  of 
ripe  tomatoes, (scalded  and  skinned)  three  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  and  three  pints  of  good  cider 
vinegar ;  put  the  whole  into  a  preserving  kettle 
with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  cinnamon, 
and  two  of  cloves,  all  tied  in  a  little  bag.  Set 
them  OH  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  them  frequent- 
ly, to  prevent  them  from  sticking  to  the  kettle, 
until  they  are  sufficiently  cooked  to  keep  well. 


Ripe,  soft  peaches,  or  plums,  also  pears,  and 
quinces,  make  very  nice  sweet  pickles  put  up  in 
this  way. 

Cherry  Pudding. — ^Take'two  tcacupfuls  of 
butter-milk,  three  eggs,  two  cups  of  pitted  dle^ 
ries,  a  small  teaspoon  of  soda,  and  a  little  salt, 
stir  the  mixture  well,  and  thicken  with  wheat 
flour  to  a  stiff  batter,  then  put  it  into  a  linen 
bag,  and  place  at  once  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water, 
and  boil  steadily  two  and  a  half  hours.  Serve 
up  hot,  with  sweet  cream  sauce,  or  batter  and 
sugar  sauce. 

Squash. — Steam  them  whole  one  hour,  then 
mash  and  set  on  the  stove  until  dry,  and  season 
with  butter,  pepper,  salt  and  sweet  cream. 

Canned  Peaches.— Select  the  largest,  finest 
peaches  of  one  kind,  let  them  be  ripe,  but  firm ; 
take  off  the  skins,  half,  and  take  out  the  pits. 
The  preserving  kettle  with  a  little  water,  and 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
a  pound  of  fruit,  should  be  placed  upon  the 
fire ',  let  the  sugar  dissolve  and  come  to  a  boil, 
skim  off  all  impurities,  and  then  put  in  the 
peaches,  stir  them  gently  till  they  boil.  The 
fruit  should  be  thoroughly  heated  through,  and 
put  into  the  cans  while  boiling.  While  your 
fruit  is  coming  to  a  boil,  set  your  glass  cans  into 
a  kettle  of  warm  water,  gradually  increase  the 
heat,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  hot  water  while 
filling  them.  Shake  the  cans  while  filling,  to 
break  all  air  bubbles.  After  filling  one  bottle 
as  full  as  will  allow  the  cork  to  fit  in  nicely,  im- 
mediately cork,  and  seal  it.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  cover  the  cork  and  rim  of  the  bottle, 
entirely  with  wax,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
space  between  the  cork  and  the  bottle,  press 
it  down  tight.  ;If  the  wax  blisters  at  all, 
dip  it  in  again,  till  it  is  firm  and  smooth ;  be 
careful  that  every  air-hole  is  effectually  stopped, 
as  upon  this  depends  success,  more  than  upon 
anything  else.  Keep  in  a  cool  place.  It  is  well 
to  examine  them  occasionally,  and  if  any  show 
signs  of  fermenting,  give  them  another  boil  up, 
and  seal  as  before.  Canned  fruits,  if  properly 
prepared,  add  greatly  to  our  table  luxuries, 
during  the  fruitless  months. 

Blick  Reviver, — Faded  black  coats,  dresses, 
etc.,  can  be  renewed  by  sponging  with  the  fol- 
lowing compound :  logwood,  green  vitriol,  iron 
filings  and  sumach ;  take  an  ounce  of  each,  of 
gall,  eight  ounces,  steep  in  a  quart  of  vin^^* 

Measure  Cake. — Stir  to  a  cream  one  teacup 
of  butter,  two  of  sugar  j  then  stir  in  four  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth,  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  pint 
of  flour ;  stir  it  until  just  before  it  is  baked. 
Bake  in  cups,  or  pans  as  is  most  convenient 
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We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
Hon.  HoBACE  Capron,  in  sending  us  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
March  and  ApriL 

Our  thaxks  are  due  to  the  Southern  Express 
Company  for  many  courtesies  extended  to  the 
SorTHERx  Farm  and  Home,  and  especially  to 
the  obliging  and  attentive  agent  at  Athens, 
Capt  W.  Williams,  and  the  always  prompt  and 
obliging  agent  at  Macon,  Mr.  W.  Hulbert, 

The  officers  of  the  Cotton  States  and  Me- 
chanics' and  Agricultural  Fair  Association,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  have  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of 
their  premium  list.  They  offer  eleven  thousand 
dollars  in  premiums,  and  their  schedule  em- 
braces almost  every  article  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics and  domestic  economy.  The  Fair  will 
take  place  on  October  25th,  and  will  continue 
five  days. 

Mr.  Stephens'  Constitutional  View  of  the 
War  Between  the  States. — We  offer  our 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  author  of  this  work 
for  a  copy  of  the  second  volume  which  has  re- 
cently issued  from  the  press  and  has  only  just 
reached  us.  Not  having  had  time  to  examine 
the  book  with  the  careful  study  its  importance 
demands,  we  must  defer  notice  of  it  to  our  next 
number.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Stephens 
is  still  in  very  feeble  health. 

New  Medicaid  Journal. — Dr.  Abram  Love, 
of  Albany,  Ga.,  has  sent  us  a  "prospective  cir- 
ca W  of  a  new  medical  periodical,  which  he 
^oposes  to  publish  monthly,  called  "the  Cotton 
Zone,  Central  Journal  of  Medicine."  Dr.  Love 
viU  be  assisted  by  Dr.  B.  Battey,  of  Rome,  and 
Br.  J.  P.  Logan,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  manj^ 
other  medical  men  of  acknowledged  promi- 
Deuce. 

Vol.  1.— 24. 


We  offer  our  thanks  to  our  vafted  friend, 
Hon.  Sam.  F.  Butterworth,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  President  of  the  Almaden  Quicksilver 
Mining  Co.  for  a  copy  of  the  Weekly  AUa  Cali- 
fornian,  containing  several  pages  of  most 
valuable  mformation  (Ancerning  the  resources, 
agricultural  and  mineral,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  amongst  others  an  excellent  essay 
by  John  S.  Hittell,  written  for  the  California 
Immigrant  Union,  and  a  paper  on  the  Geogra- 
phy of  the  State,  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Enowlton,  both  of  which  contain  a  mass  of 
useful  and  instructive  matter  for  all  who  con- 
template migrating  to  the  golden  State. 

When  we  remember  that  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  this  region  was  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Mexicans,  with  all  its  treasures  unknown  and 
valueless  to  humanity,  we  are  astounded  by  the 
progress  which  Anglo-Saxon  courage,  skill, 
perseverance  and  enterprise  have  made. 

We  learn  from  this  paper  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  agriculutural  productions  of  Cali- 
fornia is  upwards  of  $89,000,p00 ;  annual  pro- 
duction of  precious  metals,  $23,000,000 ; 
annual  value  of  manufactures,  $76,000,000. 
The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  (one  fourth 
of  the  arable  land  is  devoted  to  this  crop)  is 
estimated  at  80  bushels,  while  in  many  instances 
70  and  80  bushels  have  been  grown.    , 

The  State  has  26,000,000  grape  vines,  pro- 
ducing annually,  4,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and 
300,000  gallons  of  brandy,  paying  the  owners 
of  the  vineyards  from  $200  to  $2,600  per  acre. 

The  production  of  wool  for  1869,.wa8 18,000,- 
000  lbs. 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to  this 
interesting  paper,  and  when  our  space  will 
permit,  intend  to  make  several  extracts  concern- 
ing agricultural  matters. 

Cultivation  of  Opium. — Our  friend,  E.  W. 
Allen,  of  Dover,  Ga.,  believing  that  the  poppy 
can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Georgia,  and 
stimulated  by  the  present  high  prices  of  opium, 
has  purchased  seed,  and  made  an  experiment 
on  a  small  scale,  the  result  of  which  he  promises 
to  communicate  to  the  Farm  and  Home.  We 
wish  bim  abundant  succses. 

Brief  and  to  the  Point. — The  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  offered  a  prize  of  $60  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  best  way  of  ventilating  sick 
rooms  at  the  least  expense  and  with  least  diffi* 
culty.  One  of  the  competitors  offered  the  follow- 
ing: "Pull  down  the  upper  window  sash  and 
leave  the  fireplace  open."  The  writer  deserves 
the  prize. 
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Thh  Fanzi  and  Home  Frizes. 

The  various  original  stories  and  poems,  rela- 
ting to  rural  life  which  have  been  sent  us  as 
competing  for  the  prizes  offered[by  the  publishers 
of  the  Farm  and  Home,  were  submitted,  the 
names  of  the  authors  bemg  withheld,  to  a  com- 
mittee of  three  gentlemen  of  learning,  taste 
and  high  social  standing,  to  decide  which  were 
entitled  to  the  prizes.  The  Committee  met  on 
the  10th  and  11th  of  June,  read  and  examined 
most  carefully  all  the  manuscripts,  and  after 
much  deliberation,  decided  that  the  prize  of 
fifty  dollars  in  money  or  books  for  *Hhe  best 
tale  of  Agricultural  and  Rural  life,'*  should  "be 
given  to  the  writer  of  ''The  Wrong  Phial  and  its 
Consequences,"  apd  that  the  prize  for  the  best 
poem  should  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  "King 
Cotton." 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Nisbet,  of  Oswichee,  Ala.,  is 
the  fortunate  winner  of  both  prizes. 

The  unsuccessful  competitors  will  of  course 
feel  some  disappointment.  It  may  be  some 
consolation  to  them  to  know  thatliie  Committee 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  that  as  between  the  winning  story  and 
poem  and  many  of  the  others,  the  three  learned 
judges  had  to  use  both  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal spectacles  before  they  could  decide  how  the 
balance  inclined,  and  we  can  well  appreciate 
their  perplexity,  because  it  would  have  trou- 
bled us  sorely  had  we  been  called  upon  to  de- 
cide. 

We  offer  our  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
winner  and-  propose  to  publish  "The  Wrong 
Phial"  and  "King  Cotton,"  in  our  next  num- 
ber. 


The  Handy  Book  of  Husbandry. — The  pub- 
lishing house  of  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  sent  us  advance  sheets  of  a  new  agricultural 
work,  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Ogden 
Farm,  the  well  known  author  of  "Elements  of 
Agriculture,"  "Draining  for  Profit  and  for 
Health,"  "Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage," 
and  formerly  Agricultural  Engineer  of  the  Cen- 
tral Park  of  New  York. 

This  work  is  entitled  the  Haridy  Book  of 
Husbandry^  will  eontwn  600  pages  handsomely 
and  liberally  illustrated,  and  from  the  few  pages 
we  have  read,  we  are  enabled  to  predict  that  it 
will  be  a  comprehennre,  well  digested,  eminent^ 
ly  practical,  and  valuable  book. 

It  will  contain  information  in  regard  to  buying 
or  leasing  a  farm,  how  to  commence  operations, 
fences  and  farm  buildings,  drainage,  plow- 
ing and  subsoiling,  manures,  rotation  of  crops, 


stock  of  all  sorts,  and  their  management  and 
medical  treatment,  dairy  management,  and 
many  other  things  of  importance  to  tjie  farmer 
and  gardener. 

The  book  will  soon  be  published,  and  will  be 
sold  only  by  subscription. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  employ  agents  every 
where  to  obtain  subscriptions. 


The  Univeraity  of  Georgia. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  for  the 
year  1870,  and  sincerely  rejoice  to  learn  from  it 
that  this  admirable  educational  institution  is  so 
prosperous  and  well  supported. 

We  have  always  thought  that  one  of  the  greatest 
damages  done  by  the  war  was  the  interruption 
of  the  education  of  the  young  men  who  left  the 
academic  halls  for  the  field.  We  have  been 
delighted  to  see  that  these  young  men  have 
themselves  endeavored  to  repair  the  loss  by 
resuming  their  studies,  and  that  sophomores, 
freshmen  and  juniors,  who  laid  aside  their  books 
to  take  up  the  musket,  have,  after  four  years  of 
devotion  to  their  country,  many  of  them  with 
empty  sleeves,  and  bearing  other  honorable  - 
marks  of  faithful  service,  resumed  as  men,  the 
course  of  education  which  ^  they  abandoned  as 
boys,  and  that  having  fulfilled  every  require- 
ment of  military  duty  in  time  of  war,  they  have 
striven  to  fit  themselves  to  discharge  their  civil 
duty  in  time  of  peace. 

We  do  not  know  of  anf  College  on  the  AmOT- 
can  continent  which  offers  educational  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  either  in  its  organization  and  discipline, 
or  in  the  character  and  qualifications  of  those 
entrusted  with  its  administration. 

According  to  its  present  organization,  the 
University  embraces  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, the  Academic  Department  and  the  Pro- 
fessional School.  Provision  is  made  for  six 
different  degrees,  namely.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Civil  Engineer,  Bachelor  of  Law  and  Master  of 
Arts. 

All  the  schools  of  the  University  are  electire 
to  students  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  that  is, 
they  may  select  any  which  they  desire  or  ma/ 
consider  best  suited  to  the  calling  they  propose 
to  follow.  A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be 
giveh  to  a  student  in  each  school  when  he  h«9 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  that  school 
4ind  the  degrees  above  mentioned  are  to  be 
awarded  when  the  requisite  number  of  certifi- 
catea  is  obtained* 
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The  University  thns  presents  "difiFerent  types 
of  culture''  adapted  to  the  present  age.  She 
has  greatly  enlarged  her  sphere,  and  is  now 
prepared  to  advance  scholarship  far  beyond 
anything  ever  before  known  in  Georgia.  Young 
men  who  now  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arta,  as  at  other  Colleges,  may  repair  to  the 
University  to  complete  their  education  by  be- 
coming candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  for  a  professional  degree. 

There  will  be  no  conflict  between  our  colleges 
and  our  State  University.  The  object  of  the 
University  will  be  to  perform  an  educational 
work  supplementary  to  and  of  a  higher  grade 
than  will  come  within  the  scope  of  our  colleges, 
which  indeed  do  the  work  now — though  in  some 
instances  classed  under  the  high  sounding  name 
of  Universities— of  the  German  Gymnasia, 

The  step  taken  by  the  Trustees  in  this 
reorganization  is  the  right  one  to  elevate  scholar- 
ship and  build  up  a  great  State  University  in 
the  success  of  which  every  true  Georgian  must 
heartily  rejoice. 

Asparagus  Culture, — Our  esteemed  friend 
and  fellow  citizen,  Sam.  I.  Gustik,  Esq.,  whose 
success  this  season  in  the  culture  of  Asparagus, 
can  be  well  attested  by  those  who  have  tasted 
his  delicious  ' 'Colossal' '  Asparagus,  has  kijsdly 
promised  to  furnish  us  at  an  early  day  a  paper 
upon  the  culture  of  this  vegetable,  which  like 
everything  from  Mr.  Gustin's  pen,  will  be  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

We  learn  that  the  Asparagus  sent  this  spring 
toihe  New  York  market,  by  Mr.  Gustin,  was 
considered  the  finest  and  best,  as  it  was  the 
earliest  that  was  furnished  to  the  nabobs  of 
Gotham. 


Dr.  J.  Dickson  Smith,  the  editor  of  Mr. 
David  Dickson's  work  on  Practical  Farming, 
has  promised  to  reply  through  the  columns  of 
the  Farm  and  Home,  to  Mr.  Gustin' s  communi- 
cation whidi  was  published  in  our  number  for 
June. 

We  cheerfully  surrender  the  space  for  Dr. 
Smith's  communication.  The  subject  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Gustin  is 
one  of  vast  importance,  aad  its  discussion  by 
men  of  enlightenment  and  scientific  acquire- 
ment cannot  fiul  to  be  of  profit  to  ugricukurists 
l^eneraUy. 


An  Edftor  ot  a  paper  in  Missouri  alluding  to 
a  State  of  the  Union,  which  has  produced  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Cape  Cod,  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
meit,  Boston  Conunon,  Charles  Sumner,  and 


B.  Butler,  calls  that  favored  Commonwealth 
NcuiiehuietU.  This  editor  clearly  needs  recon- 
struction, or  the  15th  Amendment,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 


The  Southbrk  Express  Company  have  estab* 
lished  an  Express  Freight  line  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  all  points 
South,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  our 
people. 

The  subjoined  paragraph  from  the  circular  of 
Capt.  O'Brien,  the  Genl.  Supt  of  the  Southern 
Express  Co.,  will  explain  the  purpose  and  ad* 
vantages  of  the  new  line. 

**The  necessarily  high  Spates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  heavy  freight  by  passenger  trains,  and 
time  required  for  its  carriage  by  the  ordinary 
freight  lines,  has  suggested  the  importance  of 
an  intermediate  channel  through  which  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  North  and  the  South 
may  flow,  and  thus  afford  the  meroantile  com* 
munity  a  medium,  combining'the  advantages  of 
a  lower  rate  than  is  charged  by  Express,  and 
yet  quicker  transportation  than  is  afforded  by 
regular  Freight  and  Steamer  Lines. 

'  ^Recognizing  this  great  want  of  the  public, 
the  Southern  Express  Company,  in  conjunction 
with  Adams'  Express  Company,  has  arranged 
an  Express  Freight  line,  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  through  which 
facilities  are  offered  for  the  quick  transportation 
of  heavy  freight  by  Express  Freight  Train, 
making  the  time  an  average  between  'Express' 
and  regular  Freight  or  Steamer  lines  and  a  great 
reduetioD  fhwi  Elxpress  rates.'' 


The  Death  of  Oharles  Dickens. 

Since  the  death  of  Walter  Scott,  the  literary 
world  has  sustained  no  such  loss  as  that  of 
Charles  Dickens.  When  the  telegraph  an- 
nounced that  the  author  of  the  Pickwick  Papers, 
of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  of  David  Copperfield, 
was  dead,  wlio  that  has  read  these  inimitable 
works,  did  not  feel  as  if  he  had  lost  a  valued 
friend  who  had  often  comforted  him  when  he 
felt  depressed,  who  had  cheered  him  when  he 
was  sick,  and  who  had  gladdened  him  when  he 
felt  weary  or  lonely. 

Dickens  was  essentially  the  novelist  of  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of  English  life.  It  was 
from  them  that  he  drew  most  of  his  characters, 
and  it  was  to  the  study  of  their  lives,  habits,  cus- 
toms and  peculiarities  that  he  principally  devoted 
himself.  Hence  his  popularity,  for  as  a  popular 
writer  he  had  no  rival.  In  all  his  stories  his 
chief  aim  was  to  make  the  rich  and  the  forttf- 
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nate  acquainted  with  the  sorrows,  privations  and 
temptations  of  the  poor  and  friendless.  He  was 
the  relentless  foe  of  all  humbug  and  pretence, 
and  the  consistent  friend  and  advocate  of  truth 
and  fact.  He  had  the  most  inexhaustibly  fertile 
imagination  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
His  characters,  and  the  scenes  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  live  and  move  on  the  pages  of 
his  works  as  if  they  w^re  really  standing  before 
us.  Throughout  each  and  every  mood  of  the 
domestic  instincts  he  had  a  master  knowledge, 
which  enabled  him  to  draw  pictures  of  the  in- 
ner life  of  the  people,  which  will  be  prized  so 
long  as  the  English  language  shall  endure.  As  a 
comic  writer  he  had  no  equal.  Some  of  his  char- 
acters may  justly  be  considered  caricatures,  un- 
like anything  that  ever  existed.  But  in  our 
admiration  of  the  matchless  fidelity  of  his  de- 
lineations we  forget  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
natural.  We  may  never  have  known  such  a 
servant  as  Sam  Weller,  such  a  remarkable  be- 
liever in  the  absolute  necessity  of  * 'being  jolly 
under  adverse  circumstances, '^  as  Mark  Tapley, 
such  a  hopeful  believer  that  '^something  will  turn 
up,''  as  Micawber,  such  a  sapient  lunatic  as  Mr. 
Dick,  but  we  admire  the  conceptions  and  laugh 
at  their  idiosyncrasies  without  stopping  to  inves- 
tigate how  they  came  to  be  developed.  And 
then  when  he  sought  to  sound  the  emotional 
depths  of  our  natare,  when  pathos  guided  his 
pen,  no  modem  novelist  has  ever  surpassed 
him.  The  story  of  the  death  of  little  Nell  in 
the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  excels  in  tenderness, 
in  pathetic  beauty,  and  in  unaffected  senti- 
ment, anything  we  have  ever  read  in  any  lan- 
guage. We  do  not  envy  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  read  without  emotion,  that  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  deathbed  scene,  how  in  silence 
and  solitude  the  spirit  of  the  angelic  child 
took  its  flight  homeward,  leaving  the  poor  im- 
becile old  man  dimly  conscious  of  his  bereave- 
ment. 

Throughout  all  his  writings  there  breathed  a 
spirit  of  good  will  among  men,  of  brotherly 
love,  of  the  duty  to  do  to  others  as  you  would 
that  others  should  do  to  you.  His  heart  was 
brimful  of  sympathy  with  the  whole  human 
race,  and  the  great  leading  purpose  of  all  his 
works,  was  to  improve  his  fellowmen,  to  make 
them  better,  more  truthful,  more  honast,  more 
generous  and  morechAntable. 

These  works  will  live- after  him,,  aad*  se  will 
the  great  good  which  he  has  done. 

Dickens  was  bom  on  the  7th  February,  1812, 
and  died  of  paralysis  near  London  on  the  9th 
of  June  1870. 


Georgia  State  Agrioultnral  Society. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  David  W.  Lewis, 
for  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  Premium  list  of  the 
Society  for  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Atlanta  next 
October. 

Premiums  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  are 
offered,  embracing  almost  everything  valuable 
in  Agriculture,  Mechanical  Industry,  Art,  Sci- 
ence and  Taste. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
copy  the  list  this  month.  We  will  give  that 
portion  which  relates  to  field  crops  in  a  future 
number. 


Answers  to  Oorrespondents  of  Farm  and  Some 
Bugs  on  Melons  and  Cucumbers. — J.  H., 
writing  from  Baldwin  co  ,  says  his  watermelon 
and  cucumber  vines  are  suffering  from  bugs  and 
insects,  and  asks  us  for  a  remedy. 

We  know  nothing  better  than  to  dust  the 
vines  early  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on 
them,  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  ashes,  soot,  and 
salt.  A  writer  in  the  American  Agrictdturist^ 
says  that  a  tomato  plant  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
melon  or  cucumber  hill  **will  effectually  keep 
off"  striped  bugs  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  the 
tomato  to  be  cut  away  when  the  vines  blossom. 


Lice  on  Cotton. — A  subscriber  in  Walton 
CO.,  writes  that  since  he  has  put  his  cotton  to  a 
stand  it  looks  sickly — that  he  finds  the  cause  is 
that  it  is  attacked  by  lice,  and  asks  what  he 
should  do. 

We  know  of  no  practicable  remedy ;  but  per- 
haps, as  a  '^recent  exchange"  frequently  says, 
some  of  our  subscribers  will  confer  a  E&vor  by 
communicating  the  desired  information. 

Home  Made  Dissolved  Boi^'es. — A  subscriber 
in  Houston  co.,  inquires 4iow  he  can  best,  and 
most  economically  prepare  dissolved  bones  for 
manure,  on  his  own  plantation,  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturers. 

We  have  fortunately  at  hand  a  method  of 
preparing  bones  for  manurcj  prescribed  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Hodges,  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  which 
is  as  follows : 

*Tlace  in  a  wooden  trough  or  tub,  the  bones 
broken  into  as  small  pieces  as  possible,  and 
pour  upon  them  one-tnird  of  their  weight  of 
boiling' water,  and  having  steamed  th»  mass  so 
as  to  render  the  bones  completely  moist,  add 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  common  yitriol  of  the  bleacher,  and 
mix  the  materials  completely,  by  stirring  them 
bv  means  of  a  wooden  shovel  or  old  spade. 
The  mature  may  be  conveniently  made  into  an 
old  sagar  hogshead,  and  should  be  allowed  to 
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remain  some  weeks  previous  to  being  used.  It 
may  be  mixed,  if  necessary,  with  dry  peat, 
mould  or  real  charcoal,  or  with  sawdust ;  but 
lime  should  not  be  added  to  it.  By  carefully 
following  these  directions,  the  farmer  may  ob- 
tain a  compound  of  high  fertilizing  value,  and 
much  superior  to  many  of  the  specimens  of  dis- 
solved bones  offered  for  sale.  The  addition  of 
slacked  lime  and  soap  boilers'  refuse,  which 
some  persons  occasionally  use,  should  be  avoided. 
By  employing  the  bones  as  described,  the  man- 
ure wifl  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of 
soluble  phosphate,  which  very  few  of  the  adver- 
tised manures  afford.''  - 


Thisnixo  Branches  op  Fruit  Trees. — We 
are  asked  to  give  our  advice  as  to  the  proper 
time  for  thinning  the  branches  of  Fruit  Trees, 
and  to  what  extent  they  should  be  thinned. 
Where  there  are  any  superfluous,  too  luxuriant, 
or  ill-placed  shoots,  they  may  be  jjfcned  now, 
bat  large  limbs  should  not  be  cut.  ^  We  are  not 
in  favor  of  much  * 'summer  pruning."  While 
a  fruit  tree  is  quite  young  it  is  well  to  cut  into 
shape,  so  as  to  give  it  a  good  head,  but  after  it 
attains  four  or  five  years'  growth,  we  think  ij 
much  better  to  allow  nature  to  take  its  course. 

If  a  tree  is  left  undisturbed  by  knife  or  prun- 
ing scissors,  the  inside  of  the  head  will  shade 
its  own  buds  and  it  will  soon  be  as  "thin"  as  is 
desirable.  Summer  pruning  necessarily  checks 
the  growth,  and  if  not  very  sparing,  often  gives 
trees  a  "back  set"  from  which  it  takes  them  a 
long  time  to  recover. 

NoviCB  asks :  Is  there  a  species  of  Rye  that 
is  beardless.  If  so  where  can  the  seed  be  had? 
We  do  not  know  of  any  beardless  rye  in 
America. 


Traksplaxtixo  Fruit  Trees. — Tyro  asks 
which  is  the  best  month  to  transplant  fruit  trees. 
We  prefer  March ;  but  many  think  November 
and  the  early  part  of  December  the  best  time. 

Will  Potatoes  Hybridize? — Is  a  question 
just  put  to  us  by  a  subscriber.  The  books  say 
that  they  will  not ;  that  different  sorts  may  be 
planted  in  the  same  hill,  and  each  preserve  its 
distinctive  qualities. 

To  Keep  Pomatum  Sweet.— A  lady  corres- 
pondent wants  to  know  what  will  prevent  home- 
made pomatum  from  becoming  rancid.  It  is 
said  that  flaid  bi-sulphite  of  lime,  (one  dzaehm 
to  a  pound  of  pomatum)  will  keep  it  perfectly 
sweet  for  a  long  time. 

J.  G.  GxBSoy,  Eatoittok,  Ga.,  asks,  what 
is  the  best  work  on  Bee  Culture,  and  where 
published?  The  Illustrated  Bee  Journal,  (N. 
C.  MHdi^y  Indianapolis,)  Quinby's  Bee  Notes 


in  the  American  Agriculturist,  New  York,  and 
the  Bee-keepers  Text  Book,  published  by  H. 
A.  King  &  Co.,  New  York. 


literHtg  ^^partment. 


EDITOE'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Publishers,  J.  W. 
Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  for  a  copy  of  Practical 
Farmingy  by  David  Dickson,  of  Hancock  co. 

The  agricultural  public,  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Dickson  and  the  editor  of  the  volume, 
for  having  published  it  Its  teachings  are  plain 
and  simple,  yet  sufficiently  full,  minute  without 
being  tiresome,  practical  without  being  common- 
place, forcible!  without  being  dogmatic. 

The  work  is  made  up  of  the  experience, 
opinions  and  practice  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  planters  of  Georgia,  upon  almost 
every  subject  on  which  a  Southern  farmer  de- 
sires information.  The  chapters  on  manures, 
their  relative  value,  the  best  mode  of  applying 
them  ;  the  preparation,  use  and  benefit  of  com- 
posts ;  the  object,  time,  and  mode  of  breaking 
and  subsoiliug  land,  and  the  plows  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  means  of  improving 
our  lands  by  rotation  of  crops,  deep  plowing, 
subsoiliug,  manuring,  and  turning  under  vege- 
table matter,  are  of  great  interest. 

The  headings  of  the  chapter  that  commences 
at  page  92,  constitute  the  best  compendium  of 
the  whole  duty  of  a  Southern  planter,  that  could 
be  written.  They  are :  "Let  us  be  independent. 
Pay  Cash.  Keep  Cash  Capital.  Save  the 
Profits.  Export  Cotton.  Make  Supplies.  En- 
courage Manufactories.  Increase  the  Price  of 
Cotton." 

At  page  98  we  find  the  following  wise  counsel 
which  it  would  have  been  well  had  our  planting 
friends  heeded  this  year :  "Cotton  does  the  best 
m  this  latitude,  but  to  continue  to  make  it  pay, 
the  cotton  planter  should  make  his  whole  sup- 
plies, corn,  cotton,  meat  andeoerything  necessary 
to  run  the  farm ;  then  the  balance  of  the  labor 
will  make  more  money  than  if  the  whole  labor 
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was  engaged  in  making  cotton,  by  the  increased 
price  of  the  cotton.  What  corn  you  wish  to  use  at 
home,  you  should  not  count  the  cost  of  making, 
but  make  it,  and  you  will  be  remunerated  in  the 
increased  price  of  cotton." 

We  recommend  this  book  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  every  body  who  follows  agriculture, 
whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  It  is  the  best 
book  extant  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ; 
and  as  the  soundness  of  its  teachings  has  been 
provetT  by  that  best  of  tests — success — we  need 
not  fear  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

The  typographical  execution,  the  binding, 
and  general  **make  up"  of  the  book  are  admi- 
rable— equal  to  the  best  work  of  the  best  north- 
em  publishers,  and  superior  to  that  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  books  which  daily  issue  from  the 
press.  The  volume  contains  a  steel  plate  en- 
graving of  Mr.  Dickson,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
very  perfect  likeness. 

The  present  edition  is  bound  in  three  styles  of 
binding,  cloth,  half  morocco,  and  full  cnlf,  wtd 
is  sold  by  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Maeon,  who  de- 
sire to  employ  first  class  agents  for  its  sale  in 
every  part  of  the  South,  to  whom  liberal  coio- 
missions  will  be  paid. 

No  work  that  has  aj^eared  daring  tlte  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  created  a  greater  sen- 
sation, been  more  anxiously  looked  for,  or  more 
generally  read  in  the  English  reading  IHeraiy 
world  than  Lothair,  by  the  Right  Honorable  R 
Disraeli.  (D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  for  sale  by  J. 
W\  Burke  &  Co.)  The  great  fanae  which  the 
author  achieved  in  former  years  as  a  writer  of 
works  of  fiction  ;  the  eminence  which  he  Ims  ^ 
gained  as  a  statesman,  orator  and  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
known  that  in  Lothair  xnany  of  the  characters 
are  drawn  from  life  and  intended  to  represent 
personages  well  known  in  fashionable  and  politi- 
cal life  in  Europe,  contributed  to  make  the 
publication  of  the  book  an  event  in  the  literary 
world  and  to  cause  60,000  copies  to  be  sold  in  a 
few  days  after  its  first  appearance. 

Had  Lothair  been  published  without  the  name 
of  the  author,  its  parentage  would  have  been 
immediately  recognised.  Nobody  who  has  read 
"Coningsby."  "The  Young  Duke"  and  »*Tan- 
cred,"  could  fail  to  recognize  the  relationship. 
In  character-painting' with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pen,  in  terse,  biting  epigram^  and  in  refined  wit, 
there  is  no  novelist  of  the  present  day  who  can 
equal  Disraeli.  In  description  of  aristocratic 
society  in  England  he  is  without  a  rival.  His 
portraits  are  all  masterpieces,  both  as  faithful 
likenesses  and  as  works  of  art.    In  Lothair, 


many  of  these  portraits  are  easily  recognizable. 
The  hero  is  evidently  intended  for  the  young 
Marquis  of  Bute.  Cardinal  Grandison  repre- 
sents Cardinal  Manning,  and  the  "Oxford  pro- 
fessor is  so  well  understood  to  stand  for  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Cor- 
nell University,  that  Mr.  Smith,  enraged  by  the 
too  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  likeness,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  insulting  and  very  silly  letter  to  Mr. 
Disraeli. 

As  a  novel,  artistically  speaking,  Lothair  has 
little  or  no  merit.  The  story  is  simple  and 
altogether  improbable,  and  where  it  tells  of 
Garibaldian  conspiracies  in  Italy,  of  priestly 
machinations  to  make  Lothair  embrace  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  of  Fenian 
schemes,  it  is  absolutely  dull  to  prosiness.  The 
sketches  §f  Cardinal  Grandison,  of  Putney 
Giles,  the  solicitor,  and  his  wife  Appollonia, 
"niece  of  an  Irish  peer,"  of  Lord  St.  Aide- 
gonde,  of  Pinto  and  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  the 
artist,  are  however  inimitable.  Lothair  is  the 
ihe  least  interesting  picture  of  the  whole  gallery. 
He  is  a  pragmatical  prig  about  whom  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  of  both  sexes  make  a  fuss 
and  put  themselves  to  trouble,  vastly  out  of 
proportion  with  any  merit  that  we  can  discover 
in  him,  except  it  be  a  merit  to  be  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank  and  be  immensely  rich. 

On  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that  Lothair  is 
a  brilliant  book,  everybody  will  read  it,  and 
everybody  will  do  right  to  read  it 

The  third  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  !far,  by  John  William  Draper,  M.  D., 
containing  a  record  of  the  events  from  Lincoln^s 
emancipation  proclamation  down  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  armies,  has  recently 
been  issued  from  the  press  of  Harper  and 
Brothers.  This  volume  concludes,  what  the 
author  is  pleased  to  call  his  "history." 

Written  by  a  northern  man  from  an  extreme 
northern  point  of  view,  compiled  exclusively 
firom  northern  sources  of  information  and  writ- 
ten to  suit  the  taste' of  the  northern  public, 
the  southern  reader  will  find  little  to  commend 
or  approve  in  this,  the  most  elaborate  history 
of  the  war  that  has  been  written.  He  will  find 
himself  and  bi»  comrades  and  lus  fellow  coon- 
trymen  generally  often  spoken  of  as  rebels, 
traitors,  murderers,  etc.,  through  all  the  thous- 
ands ot  pages  of  which  the  work  consists. 
While  the  writer  affects  to  be  impartial,  and  de- 
sires to  be  philosophical,  be  frequently  accepts 
and  reissues  as  troth,  %11  the  slanders  and  ex- 
ploded falsehoods  uttered  dnrin^  the  beat  of  €be 
conflict  by  the  army  correspondents  of  the 
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sation  newspapers  of  the  North,  including  the 
stupid  fiction  of  the  capture  of  President  Davis 
in  "female  attire,"  with  the  accessories  of  the 
*%gh  top  boots,"  and  the  "tin  pail." 

We  believe  however,  that  Dr.   Draper  has 
tried  in  this  book,  to  be  as  moderate  and  as 
tmtkfvlaske  knew  how   to  be.     Sotting  out 
with  the  steadfast  belief  that  everything  on  his 
ownside  was  just  and  proper,  that  his  political 
party  was  aiwajB  in  the  right,  and  that  every- 
thing fioutliem  was  iniquitous,    infamous  and 
vile, 'kis  coneluaons  from  such  premises  are 
dawB,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  moderation 
of  language  which  ho  is  almost  justifiable  in 
mistakifig  for  philosophy.    The  truth  is,   Dr. 
Diaper's  great  mistake  is  his  having  attempted 
to  write  what  could  justly  claim  to  be  accepted 
as  a  "history"  of  the  war.     No  man  on  either 
side,  even  though  he  be  far  the  superior  of  Dr. 
Draper  ii  all  ike  qualities  which  constitute  an 
historian,  can  possibly  write  now  or  for  many 
years  to  come,  4ia  impartial  history  of  the  War 
between  the  Northern    and  Southern  States. 
Natuial  passtoo,  prqudice,  sectional  pride,  the' 
imposability  of  obtaining  access  to  full  and  ac- 
curate sources  of  information,  the  peculiar  po- 
litical and  social  iater-relatioBS  of  the  late  bel- 
ligerents \  all  combine  to  render  it  almost  im- 
possible for  a  Northern  or  a  Southern  man  to 
write  a  history  of  the  War.     However  ho  may 
struggle  to  overcome  his  prejudices,  (Dr.  Dra- 
per liaa  not  exhausted  himself  by  any  such  effort) 
he  must  iuseasibly  lean  more  or  less  to  the  side 
with  which  he  was  identified,  a.Bd  he  will  inevi- 
tably accept  as  facts  the   accounts  of  events 
which  be  has  derived  from  heated  partisans  and 
excited  paitici pants  in  the  conflict.     Dr.  Draper 
writes  well.     His  style  is  good  and  his  language 
forcible  and  well  chosen.  He  is  a  man  of  a  high 
order  of  ability,  and  generally  esteemed  as  a 
scholar.  It  is«  pity  that  he  attempted  to  write  this 
work,for,  however  it  may  please  his  countrymen, 
while  sdll  influenced  by  the  animosities  and  ex- 
citemeait  necessarily  incident  to    a  prolonged 
war,  the  time   will  come  when  public  opinion 
having  Trained  reason  and  cool  judgment,  will 
discard  these  so-ealled  ' 'histories"  of  the  events 
of  18^0-6,  and  regard  them  as  no  more  worthy 
of  credit  thy  the  ephemeral  newspaper  letters 
and  articles,  which  were  published  during  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

We  will  do  Dr.  Draper  the  justice  to  say,  that 
after  examining  his  three  volumes,  we  can  un- 
heatatingly  pronounce  them  to  be  the  most  im- 
partial, least  truthless,  most  honest  and  least  of- 
fensive account  of  the  war^which  ^any  northern 


man  has  hitherto  written,  but  we  cannot  help 
deploring  that  the  author  of  that  really  great 
work,  "a  history  of  the  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe,"  which  won  for  him  such  de- 
served eminence  in  the  world  of  letters,  should 
have  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  writing  an 
impartial  "History  of  the  American  Civil  War." 

Christianity  and  Cheek  Philosophy,  or  the 
Relations  between  Spontaneous  and  Reflective 
Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles^  by  B.  F.  Cocker, 
D.  D,,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  (Harper  and  Brothers) 
is  an  ingenious,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable, 
and  a  thoroughly  readable  book.  Its  aim  is  to 
show  that  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  tho 
ancient  Greeks  were  not  the  wicked  rebellion 
against  God,whrch  they  are  frequently  represent- 
ed to  have  been,  but  were  the  *  'earnest  effort  of 
human  reason  to  reconcile  the  finite  and  the  in- 
finite, the  human  and  the  divine,  the  subject 
and  God,"  and  that  God  took  up  all  these  sin* 
cere  but  mistaken  efforts,  made  them  subserve 
his  own  plans,  and  finally  advance  the  |)urpofle 
of  redemption.  Dr.  Cocke^  displays  no  little 
learning,  vast  research  and  patience,  and  truly 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the 
foundation  on  which  he  builds  his  speculative 
theory.  There  is  nothing  of  rationalism  in  the 
book.  On  the  contrary  it  displays  an  intense 
faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  author  is  a  profound  be- 
liever in  the  Christian  religion.  The  book  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to 
theological  speculation  if  not  to  theological 
science,  and  even  those  who  may  fail  to  discover 
the  "relation"  between  the  polytheism  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  will 
find  mueh  that  is  original  and  instructive  in  Dr. 
Cocker's  work. 

Of  the  novels  which  have  accumulated  on  our 
table  during  the  month,  the  best  in  style  and 
substance  are  the  Vicar  BuUhampton,  by  An- 
thony Trollope,  Miss  Van  Kortlandj  by  the 
author  of  "My  Daughter  Ellinor,"  and  Beneath 
the  Wheels  J  by  the  author  of  *H3live  Vareoe." 
All  of  which  are  published  by  the  Harpers,  and 
will  be  found  quite  worthy  of  perusal.  Miss 
Van  Kortland  has  many  glaring  defects,  but  al* 
so  many  attractive  qualities.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  American  au  thor,  the  story  is  laid  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  though,  as  we  have  said,  in  parts  it 
is  sadly  disappointing,  it  displays  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  power,  is  vigorous  in  style,  and  will 
well  sustain  the  fame  which  the  author  of  "My 
Daughter  Ellinor,"  has  already  won.    ^ 
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The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton,  like  everything 
that  Anthony  Trollape  has  written,  has  consid- 
erable merit,  never  of  a  very  high  order,  but  of 
that  easy  comfortable  and  unexciting  character 
which  is  very  satisfactory.  The  purpose  of  all 
Trollope's  writings  is  erainentty  good.  He 
writes  firmly  and  boldly  with  perfect  independ- 
ence of  thought,  and  is  an  uncompromising 
enemy  of  humbugs.  We  think  that  the  Vicar 
of  BuUhampton  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best  and  healthiest  of  all  his  works  of  fiction. 

We  have  only  glanced  at  Beneath  the  Wheels, 
but  what  little  we  have  read  has  induced  us  to 
return  to  it,  and  we  propose  •  to  notice  it  more 
fully  m  our  next.  It  strikes  us  to  be  a  work  of 
decided  merit. 

The  last  numbers  of  that  excellent  periodical 
for  juvenile  readers,  ^^Burke^s  Weekly  for  Boys 
and  Girls,^^  Major  T.  A.  Burke,  Editor,  are  re- 
ceived. We  do  not  know  of  any  paper  for 
young  people  that  can  compare  witli  this.  It  is 
incomparably  the  best  we  know.  The  stories 
written  by  Southern  authors  of  reputation,  are 
always  interesting  and  morally  instructive. 
Every  weekly  number  is  filled  with  choice  and 
well  executed  engravings,  and  every  department 
of  the  paper  displays  ability,  close  and  careful 
attention  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  a 
paper  for  boys  aud  girls  ought  to  be. 

The  editor  offers  as  a  premium  to  persons 
sending  him  the  names  of  three  subscribers — 
one  of  them  new — with  $6  in  money,  two  beau- 
tiful steel  engravings,  "General  Lee  at  the  grave 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  and  "They  strew  the 
Sacred  Spot  with  Flowers,"  or  one  of  the  pic- 
tures to  any  one  sending  two  subscribers — one  of 
them  new — and  $4.  We  are  indebted  to  Major 
Burke  for  copies  of  these  beautiful  works  of  art, 
and  can  state  that  by  themselves,  they  are  in- 
trinsically worth  far  more  than  the  money  re- 
quired for  them  and  the  copies  of  the  Weekly. 
Volume  IV.  begins  with  July.  We  earnestly 
advise  odr  friends  to  subscribe  for  it,  and  get 
one  or  two  friends  to  subscribe,  and  thus  besides 
a  good  paper  obtain  one  or  both  of  the  gems  of 
art  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Harpers  Magazine  J  for  June,  commences  the 
4l8t  volume  of  this  valuable  periodical.  The  con- 
tents of  this  number  are  various  and  interesting. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Jottings  and  Journeying  in  Spain.  The  Mys- 
teries of  a  Thunder- shower.  Two  Moods. 
Frederick  the  Great— VII.  The  Campaign  of 
Mollwitz.  Vanity  of  Vanities.  The  Kob  Eoy 
on  the  Jordan.  The  Hot  Current  of  the  At- 
lantic.— A  New  Theory  of  its  Fountain  and 
Flood.    Transmutation.    The  Running  Turf  in 


America.  Wampunsung  Grap.  Wine  in  Amer- 
ica and  American  Wine.  Farewell  to  May.  A 
Story  of  Six  Weeks.  Border  Reminiscenees- 
By  General  R.  B,  Marcy.  Anteros.  By  the 
Author  of  "Guy  Livingstone,"  etc.  The  Gam- 
ing-t^ble.  Editor's  Easy  Chair.  Editors  Lit- 
erary Record.  Editor's  Scientific  Record. 
Editor's  Historical  Record.     Editor's  Drawer. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  from 
the  publishers  of  the  following  valuable  and 
esteemed  periodicals: 

The  American  Agriculturist^  Orange,  Judd 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York.  '     . 

The  Maryland  Farmer,  S.  Sands,  Mills  &  Co., 
Baltimore. 

The  Rural  Carolinian,  Walker,  Evans  & 
Cogswell,  Charleston,  S.  Ca. 

The  Southern  Cultivator j  W.  &  W.  L.  Jone9, 
Athens,  Ga. 

The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer^  C.  B- 
Williams,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Southland,  D.  Redmond,  N.  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

The  Southern  Agricxdturistj  Thos.  J.  Key, 
Lauisville,  Ky. 

The  Temperance  "^atchman,  W.  E.  H.  Sear- 
cy, Griffin,  Ga. 
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FAEM  WOEK  FOE  THE  MONTH. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month  all  work 
in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  be  completed. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  crop  should  be 
"Iwd  by"  in  a  perfectly  clean  condition,  free 
from  grass  and  weeds,  and  a  very  light  sweep- 
ing by  a  careful  plowman  with  a  steady  horse, 
and  a  short  singletree,  will  effect  this  object. 
But  it  should  not  be  delayed  too  long.  Where 
the  cotton  plants  are  of  rank  growth,  and  almost 
locked  in  the  rows,  it  is  better  to  leave  the  few 
blades  of  grass  and  weeds  undisturbed,  than  to 
attempt  to  remove  thein  at  the  expense  of  a 
large  number  of  bolls,  forms  and  blooms  which 
the  plow  will  certainly  destroy.  There  is  reason 
in  sweeping  cotton  as  there  is  in  roasting  eggs. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  cotton  picking  will 
have  commenced.  Every  good  farmer  should  see 
to  it  now  that  he  has  a  requisite  supply  of  good 
baskets  and  wallets  for  his  pickers,  so  that  when 
he  wants  to  begin  picking  he  may  not  be  delayed 
by  a  lack  of  these  necessaiy  articles.  He.  should 
fee  that  his  gin  house  in  all  ita  departments,  is 
perfectly  cleansed  and  in  good  order,  that  his 
ninniDg  gear  or  power  is  in  good  working  trim, 
and  that  the  packing  screw  or  press  will  need  no 
'*fixing' '  when  its  services  are  required.  Between 
laying  by  and  cotton  picking,  is  the  time  to 
stieDclto  all  these  important  details.  The  sooner 
the  crop  is  picked,  ginned,  packed  and  soldj 
after  it  opens,  the  better. for  the  producer. 
''Holding  for  a  rise"  is  often  a  delusive,  ex- 
pensive and  unsatisfactory  proceeding. 
Vol.  1.— 25. 


FODDER   PULLING 

Of  all  early  corn  will  occupy  attention  this 
month.  Let  it  be  pulled,  cured  and  stacked, 
or  housed,  if  possible,  without  exposure  to  rain. 
A  stack  of  fodder  cured  without  rain  is  worth 
two  that  have  been  soddened  and  soaked  and 
then  dried.  Let  us  save  all  we  can  and  spare 
ourselve  a  repetition  of  the  humiliating  as  well 
as  ruinous  purchase  of  Northern  and  Western 
hay.  The  forage  and  provision  crops  are,  we 
regret  to  state,  small,  lamentably  small.  Let 
us  do  what  w-e  can  to  savo  all  there  is  of  them. 


Should  be  sown  this  month.  We  hope  that 
our  farmers  have  prepared  well  a  few  acres  for 
this  crop  as  we  have  already  suggested.  We 
copy  in  another  place  in  this  number  an  excel- 
lent article  ffom  an  old  number  of  the  Southern 
AgHculturist  upon  the  way  to  prepare  the 
ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  cultivate  this  valua- 
ble, but  too  much  neglected  crop.  If  the  land 
has  been  prepared  in  time  by  frequent  plowing 
and  harrowings,  and  by  the  liberal  application 
of  manure,  a  five  acre  field  of  turnips  with  one 
hoeing  and  one  plowing  after  the  seed  come  up, 
will  readily  supply  the  failure  in  the  corn  crop 
of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  acres.  A  thou- 
sand bushels  per  acre  can  be  easily  raised.  But 
if,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  farmer's  only 
provision  for  a  turnip  crop  is  a  '*  patch,"  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  trodden  duribg  the 
summer  by  a  few  half-starved  cattle,  scratched 
with  a  scooter,  sown  broadcast,  and  then  left 
to  **  shift  for  itself,"  a  few  spindling,  stringy 
roots  are  all  that  may  be  expected. 

Ruta  Bagas  should  have  been  sown  about  the 
20th  of  last  month.  They  can  be  sown  yet, 
however.  The  rough-leaved  varieties  should 
be  sown  from  the  20th  to  the  30th  of  this  month. 

We  have  jusi  finished  sowing  a  patch  near  our 
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residence  in  Rata  Bagas,  having  obtained  the 
seed  fi^m  our  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  al- 
ways reliable  young  friend,  Samuel  A.  Echols, 
of  Atlanta.  When  we  bedded  our  cotton  land 
we  gave  the  turnip  patch  the  first  plowing,  turn- 
ing under  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure. 
Each  time  that  we  plowed  the  cotton  and  com, 
we  replo^ired  the  turnip  patch.  Finally,  at  the 
last  plowing  with  a  Dixie  plow,  followed  in 
every  furrow  by  a  Brinly  subsoiler,  and  after 
harrowing  and  cross-harrowing  the  ground  until 
the  soil  was  perfectly  pulverized,  the  ground 
was  laid  off  in  rows  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
inches  apart,  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
Colquitt's  **  Planter's  A  No.  1"  Superphos- 
phate strewn  in  the  bottom  of  the  drill  and  bed- 
ded exactly  as  for  cotton.  The  beds  were  then 
flattened  with  a  light  roller,  and  sown  with  a 
hand  drill  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  to  the  acre,  and  covered  lightly.  Be- 
fore each  plowing  of  this  patch  we  thought  of 
the  little  bales  of  Northern  hay  in  our  bam, 
bought  at  $2  60  per  hundred  weight,  and  haul- 
ed from  the  depot,  and  when  we  were  going  to 
give  the  final  plowing,sintending  only  to  subsoil 
three  furrows,  in  the  centre  and  on  each  side  ol 
the  row,  we  learned  that  the  hay  was  all  gone, 
and  more  must  be  "fotched  from  the  depot" 
We  then  ordered  that  all  the  patch  be  subsoil- 
ed.  Those  of  our  friends  who  are  hesitating 
about  having  a  good  big  turnip  patch,  are  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  think  of  the  Northern 
hay  and  Western  corn  they  have  bought  and 
hauled  from  the  depot,  and  we  hope  that  when 
seed-sowing  time  comes  Jim,  or  Aleck,  or  Mose 
will  inform  them  that  **  the  hay  and  corn  is  all 
destroyed,"  and  that  they  must  go  to  "fotch 
more  from  the  depot."  If  that  does  not  stimu- 
late increased  care  in  the  preparation  of  the 
turnip  patch,  and  cause  another  order  for  seed 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Echols,  no  power  known  to 
mechanics  will  do  so. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  our  farmers 
to  prepare  this  month  a  little  patch — a  few  rods 
square — make  it  rich,  and  sow  it  in  yellow  or 
California  clover,  or  in  the  scarlet  clover, 
known  to  seedsmen  as  Trifolium  Incama- 
turn.  By  the  middle  of  February  this  little 
patch  will  afford  plenty  of  rich  green  food  for 
the  milk  cows.  Try  it,  and  if  it  does  not  bear 
out  our  statement,  you  can  **  let  it  slide." 

During  this  month,  on  wet  days,  when  other 
field  work  is  suspended,  the  stock  lots  and  yards 
should  be  strewn  thickly  with  leaves  and  other 
decaying  vegetable  matter  from  the  woods.    A 


few  days  devoted  to  this  work  will  produce  a 
heap  of  manure  by  spring  which  will  materially 
reduce  the  size  of  your  orders  for  "commercial 
fertilizers." 

This  is  a  gopd  time  too  to  haul  up  and  put 
under  shelter  a  sufficient  supply  of  ftiel  for 
winter. 


For  1h€  Southern  Fcarm  and  Home, 

Oultiyation  of  Orops. 

REPLY  TO  MR.  SAMUEL  I.  QtJSTIN. 

Editor  Southern  Farm  and  Home  : — As  Mr. 
Gustin  seems  to  have  concluded  his  labored 
argument  in  behalf  of  subsoil  culturej  I  beg 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 

I  hold  that  new  theories  in  aigriculture,  as  in 
every  other  science,  should  be  based  upon  facts, 
and  those  facts  should  accompany  the  promul- 
gatibn  of  the  theory.  Mr.  Gustin  has  recently 
announced  one  of  these  new  theories,  but  con- 
trary to  the  rule  stated,  and  unlike  Mr.  David 
Dickson,  he  does  not  base  it  upon  facts  or  upon 
his  own  experience.  He  proposes  that  extreme 
deep  subsoil  culture  is  the  proper  method  of 
cultivating  crops,  and  that  hirface  culture  is 
"totally"  wrong.  The  first  announcement  of 
this  principle  and  practice  in  agriculture  was  the 
notice  of  a  cotton  patch  that  he  was  cultivating 
with  a  "subsoil  lifter"  the  depth  of  twenty  inches 
every  plowing.  This  cotton  patch  was  first 
heralded  by  the  Editor  of  the  Macon  TelegrapK, 
telling  his  readers  how  wonderftiUy  fine  the  crop 
looked — how  green  and  fresh,  and  what  he 
thought  it  would  make.  Mr.  Gustin  next  pub- 
lishes in  the  Telegraph  a  description  of  the 
patch,  and  presepts  it  as  an  illustration  of  a 
new  theory  in  the  cultivation  of  crops,  and  par^ 
ticularly  of  the  cotton  plant  He  prepared  a 
plat  of  land  which  he  estimated  one  acre,  but 
which  others  estimated  at  one  half  or  five  eighths 
of  an  acre.  He  applied  one  thousand  pounds 
Guano  to  the  patch — broke  and  subsoiled  it  the 
depth  of  twenty  inches.  He  cultivated  with  the 
"subsoil  lifter,"  running  about  the  same  depth 
— his  stand,  five  by  three  feet  distance.  This 
cotton  patch  was  heralded  far  and  wide  as  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  cotton  culture.  The 
account  of  this  patch  reaches  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  when,  amid  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  plant  and  the  profusion  of  blooms, 
the  report  ceases  and  nothing  more  is  heard 
from  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  "you  wish  some  of  your 
subscribers  to  test  Mr.  Gustin' s  system  of  culture 
by   experiment,  and  report,"    why  hot  step 
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over  to  Vineville  and  gel  Mr.  Gustin's  report? 
He  has  tried  it  on  cotton  as  well  as  cabbage, 
and  I  would  like  to  liear  fi*om  his  cotton  patch. 
As  it  has  been  blowed  so  extensively,  and  so 
many  invited  to  see  it,  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  know  what  it  made,  and  what  it  cost  to  make 
'  it.  The  stalks  that  I  saw  on  exhibition  at  the 
Macon  Fair  were  certainly  not  a  fair  sample  of 
the  pttcL  They  had  too  many  green  bolls  on 
them  for  the  middle  of  last  November.  I  am 
afraid  that  most  of  these  bolls  never  opened 
.  at  all,  as  had  been  predicted,  and  possibly  this 
is  the  reason  that  Mr.  Gnstin  has  never  re- 
ported the  number  of  bales  the  patch  made. 
This  green  crop,  the  middle-  of  November  con- 
trasted very  strikingly  with  Mr,  Dickson's  cot- 
ton fields,  as  seen  on  the  first  of  November,  in 
which  ei?ery  boll  displayed  the  fleecy  locks,  ready 
for  the  picker — even  to  a  field  that  was  planted 
in  June 

It  thus  appears  that  subsoil  culture  is  pro- 
dnctive  of  a  different  kind  of  cotton  from  that 
produced  by  surface  culture.  The  one  is  green 
and  the  other  white ;  the  one  food  for  the  frost, 
the  other  material  for  the  cotton  mill. 

But  jesting  aside,  where  are  the  facts  to  sus- 
tain this  new  theory  of  subsoil  culture  ?  If  Mr. 
Gustin  has   not  succeeded  with  it,  who  has  ? 
Then,  what  claim  has  it  upon  our  confidence  for 
adoption — under  the  proposition  that  every  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  should  be  demonstrated  by 
actual  results  on  the  field  ?    Mr.  Dickson,  the 
representative  and  author  of  surface  culture, 
gives  us  an  account,  and  the  results  of  all  his 
experiments.     We  thus  have  the  facts  as  a  basis 
of  his  entire  system  of  farming ;  and  I  refer 
Mr.  Gustin  to  his  book,  recently  published,  and 
for  sale  by  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga., 
for  an  account  of  his  **succes8  as  a  planter." 
What  planter  in  all  the  South   has  produced 
finer  crops,  or  realized  larger  dividends  from  his 
fiirming  operations  ?  Who  has  even  approached 
him  in  results  except  those  who  have  adopted 
his  plan  ?  I  challenge  competition  I  Not  till  Mr. 
Gustin  has  exceeded,  or  even  equalled    Mr. 
Dickson's  results  on  the  fiEirm  can  he  claim  ad- 
vantage,  or  even  par  value,  for  his  deep-culture 
plan.     When  Mr.  Gustin  dhall  have  succeeded 
in   growing  four  bales  of  cotton  per  acre,  or 
fourteen  bales  per  hand  on  a  large  scale,  with 
an  abundance  of  forage  and  provisions,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  niay  he  presume  to  compare 
his  root-cutting  culture  to  Mr.  Dickson's  farm- 
ing I  (See  Dickson's  Book,  page  235.) 
But  what  principle  has  Mr.  Gustin  established 


in  his  studied  argumentation  of  two  long  articles 
on  the  subject  of  subsoil  culture  ?  What  has  he 
proven  ?  He  makes  a  number  of  propositions 
that  no  man  of  intelligence  will  question.  For 
instance :  That  water  standing  in  puddles  about 
swamps  and  lowlands  will  become  stagnant  and 
not  benefit  crops ;  that  fish  will  thrive  better 
in  fresh,  than  in  stagnant  water  ;  that  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pot  must  not  be 
stopped  up ;  that  plants  may  perish  from  drown- 
ing as  well  as  from  drought,  etc. ,  etc. 

Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  what  have  any  of  these 
things  to  do  with  our  subject?  The  question 
is :  which  is  the  more  rational,  and  the  more  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Subsoil, 
or  surface  culture  ?  and  which  has  reported  the 
best  results  ?  I  contend  for  surface  culture,  of 
course  premising  deep  breaking  and  subsoiling 
before  planting.  I  claim  that  the  soil  should  be 
gif  en  to  the  planted  crop,  and  not  again  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  ruthless  invasion  of  the  subsoiler. 
That  the  roots  of  the  plants  should  have  unmo- 
lested access  to  the  soil,  to  grow  and  ramify 
and  permeate  in  every  direction  in  search  of 
moisture  and  nutriment,  in  accordance  with  the 
promptings  of  vegetable  instinct.  The  roots 
are  the  main  feeder,  the  mouths  of  the  plants, 
which  imbibe  the  nutriment  of  the  soil  a^d  con" 
vey  it  to  the  stem  and  fruit.  True,  the  leaves 
execute  a  function  promotive  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  in  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gases 
from  the  atmosphere  j  but  if  the  roots  were  not 
fee  vital  supporters  of  the  plant,  why  select 
rich  land  for  a  good  crop  ?  and  why  do  plants 
droop  and  die  in  poor  land  ?  The  atmosphere 
is  chemically  the  same  over  rich  and  poor  land. 
Yet  the  plant  or  tree,  rooted  in  a  rich  soil, 
grows  and  flourishes,  while  the  one  allotted  to 
a  sterile  soil  is  droopy  and  unfruitful.  Mr. 
Gustin  thinks  that  the  leaves  play  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  feeding  the  plant !  How  can 
this  be  so  ?  Is  not  the  plant  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  its  roots  for  existence  ?  Is  it  not  a 
law  of  nature  that  the  roots  first  form  and  strike 
out  into  the  soil,  and  then  appear  the  stem  and 
leaves?  So,  the  function  performed  by  the 
leaves  cannot  be  vital,  but  is  merely  subsidiary. 
Cut  off  the  roots  of  a  plant,  and  the  plant  dies  ', 
but  you  may  cut  off  every  leaf  and  the  plant 
will  still  live,  and  wiU  soon  be  clothed  with  new 
foliage,  if  the  roots  be  healthy  and  the  soil  nu- 
tritious. 

What  then,  Mr.  Editor,  do  these  teach  us 
when  we  come  to  cultivate  our  crops?  Do  they 
not  show  the  necessity  of  husbanding  these  vital 
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feeders,  and  allowing  them  to  grow  and  lengthen 
to  the  very  extent  of  vegetable  instinct  ?  As 
nature  has,  in  wisdom,  put  them  forth,  how  can 
we,  consistently  with  the  good  of  the  plant  we 
cultivate,  tear  them  up  with  the  subsoiler  ?  We 
are  violating  the  laws  of  nature,  and  disturbing 
the  quiet,  instinctive  processes  of  vegetable  life. 
It  is  not  possible  to  run  a  plow  20  inches  deep 
between  rows  of  corn  or  cotton  without  tearing 
up  every  root  to  that  depth.  Every  plowman 
knows  the  fact,  for  the  accumulation  of  rootlets 
on  hi«  plow  shows  the  work  of  destruction. 
That  beautiful  net  work  of  roots  must  necessari- 
ly be  destroyed  every  time  the  crop  is  plowed. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  is  suspended  while  na- 
ture repairs  the  damage  by  putting  forth  other 
root-s.  Mr.  Gustin  says  that  it  promotes  the 
growth  of  a  plant  to  cut  off  its  roots,  for  nature 
puts  forth  three  roots  in  place  of  the  one  des- 
troyed. But  he  must  recollect  that  this  process 
requires  time,  and  that  the  crop  must  suffer 
from  each  delay.  That  was  the  very  reason 
that  Mr.  Gustin' s  crop  was  so  late.  It  was  full 
of  green  bolls,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  white 
with  open  cotton.  Not  many  of  these  bolls 
made  till  after  he  had  ceased  ploughing  and  cut- 
ting the  roots.  Then  the  crop  was  too  late 
to  mature  in  season  and  the  frost  caught  the 
bolls. 

But  Mr.  Gustin  contends  that  *'the  ground 
between  the  rows  of  com  or  cotton  may  be 
worked  several  times  after  planting  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots  at  all. ' '  That  I  deny.  Before 
a  stalk  of  cotton  has  been  up  ten  days  lateral 
roots  may  be  traced  running  across  the  middles, 
the  length  of  20  inches  or  more.  How,  then, 
can  these  -roots  escape  the  root  cutter  that 
gouges  along  20  inches  deep  ?  Mr.  Gustin  must 
recollect  that  the  roots  are  the  first  part  of  a 
plant  formed,  and  always  much  longer  than  the 
stalk  above  ground.  They  are  generally  five  or 
six  times  as  long.  So,'  the  root  cutting  process 
begins  with  the  first  plowing  of  crops. 

ITie  deep  mellow  soil  so  indispensable  in  the 
spring  for  getting  the  crops  up,  and  enabling 
the  tender  fibrils  and  rootlets  to  permeate  the 
soil,  is  not  only  unnecessary,^  but  hurtful  to 
crops  when  the  summer's  sun  comes  with  his 
accustomed  radiancy.  Now,  we  want  the  soil 
to  become  a  little  compact,  and  set  to  the  roots 
of  our  plants,  to  shield  them  and  cause  them  to 
fruit  well.  It  is  not  best  to  maintain  such 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil  during  the 
entire  cultivating  season.  Neither  cotton  nor 
com  will  bear  as  well  in  such  loose,  mellow  soil. 


as  they  would  in  a  soil  gradually  compacted  by 
the  rains  of  spring  and  early  summer. 

Mr.  Gustin  ridicules  me  much  on  the  subject 
of  *  ^stagnant  water. ' '  Not  content  with  making 
the  puddles  of  water  about  the  swamps  '^stag- 
nant,^ '  he  actually  asserts  that  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  from  showers  of  rain  will  become  * 'stag- 
nated." Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  ?  The 
moisture  of  the  soil  become  "stagnant?"  A 
spring  shower  of  rain  become  stagnant  in  a  soil 
deeply  broken  and  underdrained  by  the  sub- 
soiler I  Why,  sir,  it  is  simply  preposterous  I 
Prof.  Jones  of  the  CW^iroior  refused  to  say  that 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  would  become  **8tag- 
nant."  Yet,  Mr.  Gustin  will  have  it  so  any 
howl  I  did  not  speak  of  "embedding"  water, 
but  ^^moisture^^^  by  which  I  simply  meant,  to 
husband  this  moisture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crops.  Mr.  Gustin  has  contorted  this  remark 
of  mine  into  ridicule.  It  was  made  in  connex- 
ion with  the  popular  practice  of  cultivating  with 
the  shovel  and  the  straight  plows — turning  up 
the  soil  to  the  sun  and  wind ;  and  I  still  con- 
tend that  such  deep  plowing  does  unnecessarily 
dry  out  and  waste  the  moisture  of  the  soil  which 
would  be  preserved  by  shallow  culture.  I  will 
do  Mr.  Gustin  the  justice,  however,  to  say  that 
his  subsoil  culture  is  more  conservative  in  this 
respect  than  many  of  the  straight  plows  used  in 
popular  agriculture. 

But  Mr.  Gustin,  so  afraid  of  getting  right  on 
this  question,  actually  leans  dangerously  far  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  denying  the  benefit  oi 
showers  of  rain  upon  crops  I  He  says:  "mois- 
ture to  be  useful  to  plants  is  obtained  in  an  en- 
tirely different  way.  Ammonia,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  watery  vapor,  are  extensively  diflEused 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hotter  it  is,  th( 
greater  is  its  capacity  for  holding  water" — conse- 
quently, during  the  hottest,  driest  weather  ix 
the  summer,  plants  ought  to  grow  the  best 
because,  forsooth,  they  have  the  benefit  of  tli< 
most  moisture !  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  incline  U. 
close  this  discussion  just^  here,  for  I  dislike  tc 
discuss  an'agricultural  question  with  any  gentle 
man  who  denies  that  showers  of  rain  are  eithei 
essential  or  good  for  growing  crops,  becausi 
the  moisture  may  become  "stagnant."  Bat  ! 
wish  to  make  one  other  proposition. 

If  subsoil  culture  were  really  the  best  for  cul 
tivating  crops,  th€re  is  one  insuperable  objec 
tion  that  must  ever  prevent  it  becoming  Ih^ 
popular  practice.  We  cannot  cultivate  enoiigl 
land  to  make  dividends  on  the  capital  emplayed 
To  break  and  subsoil  land  in  the  spring,  an 
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then    subsoil  it  every  two  weeks  during  the 
entire  cultivating  season,  requires  an  enormbus 
amount  of  labor  and  horse  power.    Put  Mr. 
Gnstin  in  a  hundred  acre  field,  and  he  would 
find  a  very  different  job  from  that  of  cultivating 
an  acre  patch.     He  would  have  to  employ  a 
large  labor  force  and  plow  team  ;  and  the  crop 
would  have  to  be  very  abundant  to  pay  expenses 
on  such  land  as  we  cultivate  in  Georgia.     Mr. 
Dickson,  in  slavery  times,  cultivated  and  gath- 
ered fifty  acres  to  the  hand — including  seven- 
teen acre9  in  small  grain.     Perhaps  Mr.  Gustin 
could  tell  us  how  many  hands  and  mules  would 
be  required  to  cultivate  that  fifty  acres  with  his 
subsoiler?  The  great  advantage  of  the  surface 
culture  system  is,  the  large  area  that  can  be 
cultivated  to  the  hand  and  to  the  horse.     It  be- 
hooves us,  now,  to  economise  labor  and  other 
expenses,  and  even  if  Mr.  Gustin* s  plan  were 
correct    in  principle,   it  cannot    be   adopted, 
because  impr<icticable  and  inexpedunt.    Such  a 
system  cannot  be  adapted  to  farming  on  a  large 
scale,  but  must  ever  be  confined  to  gardens  and 
small  patches  ;  and  I  think  it  a  fallacious  substi- 
tute for  a  more  rational  system  of  culture—even 
on  that  small  scale.     If  Mr.  Gustin  could  see 
my  coUard  and  cabbage  and  com   patches,  I 
think  he  would  suspect  that  his  **sub8oil  lifter" 
had  been  there.    But  it  has  taken  no  part  in  the 
culture  of  these  crops.     As  Mr.   Gustin  is  a 
professed  horticulturist,  I  invite  him  down  and 
will   lay  him  a  wager  of  a  fine  cabbage  head 
against  a  banch  of  his  ^'toothsome"  asparagus, 
that  I  will  show  him  vegetables  that  would  do 
credit  to  his  "subsoil  lifter.'* 

By  the  bye,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  afraid  we  are 
to  have  a  bad  crop  year.  The  rains  are  very 
fine,  but  if,  according  to  Mr.  Gustin' s  theory, 
all  these  showers  should  become  "stagnated"  in 
the  soil,  what  a  disastrous  effect  it  may  have 
npon  the  crops  ?    Respectfully, 

J.  Dickson  Smith. 
MagnoUaj  Houston  co.,  June  17,  1870. 


What  Becomes   op  Old  Shoes. — They  are 
cnt  an  in  small  pieces,  and  these  are  put  for  a 
conple  of  days  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  the  leather  very  hard  and 
hrittle.    When  this  is  found  to  have  been  effect- 
ed, the  material  is  withdrawn   from  the  action 
of  the  chloride  of  sulphur,  washed  with  water, 
dried,  ground  to  powaer,  and  mixed  with  some 
sabstance  which  causes  it  to  adhere  together, 
for  instance  shellac  or  any  other  resinous  ma- 
terial y  or  also  good  glue  or  thick  solution  of 
ram  ;    it  is  then  pressed  into  moulds  and  shaped 
into  combs,  buttons,  knifehafts,  etc. — Cosmos, 


JPbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 
Letter  from  John  Flowhandles. 

Mr,  Editor : — In  my  last  letter  which  you  so 
kindly  presented  to  your  readers,  I  attempted 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  profession  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  claim  for  myself  and  my  large 
family  connection  the  consideration  and  respect 
which  are  due  to  us  as  the  main  pillars  of  our 
country's  industry.  I  think  I  have  succeeded. 
When  I  went  to  town  last  week  to"  sell  a  fine 
load  of  wheat  and  buy  a  few  little  things  for  the 
old  woman  and  the  young  folks,  I  found  the 
clerks  in  the  dry  goods  stores  much  more  polite 
than  they  used  to  be,* and  when  I  went  to  the 
hotel  to  get  my  dinner,  nobody  laughed  at  my 
homespun  clothes,  or  refused  to  sit  near  me 
because  I  did  not  wear  a  biled  shirt.  Several 
professional  gentlemen  showed  me  poUte  atten- 
tions, inquired  kindly  after  my  crop,  and  assured 
me  that  the  success  of  me  and  my  family  alone 
could  save  the  country  from  ruin. 

While  in  town  I  called  to  see  my  old  friend 
and  kinsman,  Dave  I^wis,  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  and  whom  I  respect  most  high- 
Iv  for  his  truth,  honesty  and  kindliness  of  heart. 
I  found  him  as  busy  as  a  bee,  writing  letters  and 
getting  ready  for  the  Fair,  which  he  told  me  was 
going  to  be  the  biggest  Fair  that  was  ever  held 
in  the  South. 

Talking  of  one  thing  and  another  I  asked^ 
him  how  much  the  Legislature  had  appropriated 
for  the  Stiite  Agricultural  Society.  I  knew  that 
they  had  voted  millions  and  millions  of  our 
money  as  "State  aid"  to  all  sorts  of  railroads 
and  other  enterprises  of  doubtful  utility,  and  I 
was  curious  to  know  whether  any  of  the  "State 
aid*'  had  been  given  to  agriculture,  without 
which  the  railroads  and  other  enterprises  would 
be  utterly  worthless.  I  was  astonished  to  find 
thet  not  one  dime  had  been  appropriated  for 
any  agricultural  purpose,  and  that  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  had  no  income  whatever, 
but  the  few  dollars  which  are  paid  as  admission 
fees  of  members. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  although  I  am  an  old  demo- 
crat, dead  against  internal  improvements  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  and  opposed  to  the  whole 
system  of  State  aid  which  has  been  recently 
established  among  us,  I  am  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  State  making  liberal  endowments  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  for  the  promotion  of  the 
agricultural  interests.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  legislature  appropriate  $100,000  annually 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
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so  that  it  might  have  the  means  to  do  real 
good  and  become  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  in  the  State.  I  believe  that  the 
money  would  be  well  expended,  and  that  in  a 
very  few  years  it  would  add  incalculably  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  Georgia. 

The  individual  farmer,  however  anxious  he 
may  be  to  avail  himself  of  *very  means  of  im- 
provement, and  acquire  the  best  and  most  relia- 
ble information  on  every  subject  connected  with 
his  calling,  cannot  do.  so  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
unless  he  is  assisted  by  some  associated  effort 
like  that  of  a  State  Agricultural  Society,  which 
by  legislative  aid  in  mon^y,  by  wide  correspon- 
-  dence,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  seeds, 
stock,  grasses,  fruits  and  other  produce,  by  the 
collection  and  communication  of  valuable  infor- 
mation as  to  the  results  of  chemical  experi- 
ments, of  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of 
crops,  and  in  the  relative  value  of  various  arti- 
cles of  farm  machinery,  and  in  the  careful  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  reliable  crop  sta- 
tistics to  guide  the  farmer  in  the  planting  and 
sale  of  his  produce — has  the  time,  the  means, 
the  ability  and  the  skill  to  make  the  necessary 
experiments  and  investigations,  9nd  bring  them 
within  the  easy  reach  of  every  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Farmers,  however  ambitious  and  enterprising, 
cannot  by  their  unaided  efforts,  because  they 
have  not  the  time  or  the  ability,  make  the  ex- 
periments which  have  already  done  so  much  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  They 
cannot  individually  gather  and  make  practically 
available  the  rich  stores  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation which  cart  be  collected  by  the  combined 
%fforts  of  a  capable  State  Agricultural  Society  ; 
nor  can  they  obtain  access  to  the  statistical  in 
formation  which  exhibits  the  great  vital  question 
of  snpply  and  demand,  thus  showing  the  far- 
mer how  he  ought  to  plant  and  what  his  pro- 
duce is  worth. 

If  our  farmers  had  a  Society  which  could  give 
them  accurate  information  as  to  the  best  and 
most  approved  means  of  preserving  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  as  to  the  best  and  least  expensive 
mode  of  drainage,  as  to  the  best  way  of  culti- 
vation, as  to  the  best  means  of  gathering  and 
applying  manure,  as  to  the  best  implements  of 
husbandry,  as  to  the  best  stock  and  how  to  feed 
them— in  short,  as  to  the  performance  of  all  the 
operations  of  agriculture  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  mode,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  immense 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  thence  as  a  natural  result  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  community.    In  every  country 


where  agricultural  prosperity  has  reached  a  hi 
point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  government  1 
given  efficient,  generous  and  continnal  ass 
tance,  and  in  every  country  where  the  ml 
have  neglected  or  refused  to  perform  this  du 
it  will  be  found  that  the  people  are  poor,  la( 
ing  in  intelligence,  and  unprosperous. 

To  obtain  a  liberal  legislative  grant  for  1 
State  Agricultural  Society  shall  be  the  object 
my  exertions,  and  I  pledge  myself  now  to  y( 
Mr.  Editor,  to  do  eveiything  I  can  by  my  o 
vote,  and  by  my  influence,  to  secure  the  p 
formance  of  this  act  of  justice.  Agriculture 
immeasurably  the  most  extensive  and  most  i 
portant  interest  in  the  State.  It  feeds  a 
clothes  our  people  and  helps  to  feed  and  clol 
the  people  of  other  countries.  It  furnishes 
rectly  or  indirectly,  all  the  money  to  defray  1 
expenses  of  government.  It  is  represented 
far  the  largest  number  of  citizens,  ,and  up 
it  depends  the  physical  and  moral  prosperity 
the  people.  To  neglect  its  interests  and  pi 
mote  those  which  are  inferior  in  value  and 
weight  of  claini,  is  an  injustice  which  we  ouf 
not  to  suffer,  because  we  have  in  our  hands  t 
means  to  redress  the  wrong. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  are  elect 
by  us  agriculturists.  No  candidate  can  suoce 
in  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Plo 
handles  family.  It  is  time  that  we  should  i 
our  power  for  our  protection.  Whoever  pi 
sents  himself  for  election  to  either  branch  oft 
Georgia  Legislature  this  fall  let  him  be  co 
pelled  to  pledge  himself  to  support  a  libei 
grant  of  money  to  the  State  Agricultural  See 
ty.  Should  he  refuse  to  give  the  pledge 
every  member  of  the  Plowhandles  family  v< 
against  him,  and  in  favor  of  the  man  who  ^ 
stand  by  us.  Let  aid  to  agriculture  be  the  gn 
issue  in  the  canvass.  AVe  have  no  other  politi( 
Let  us  be  firm  and  united  and  we  cannot  fa 
We  can  control  the  election  in  every  county 
the  State.  Let  us  do  so  for  the  noblest  a 
most  beneficent  purpose  which  could  engage  o 
attention.  Railroads  and  speculative  ent^ 
prises  have  had  enough  for  the  present.  Let 
now  try  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  de 
which  "State  aid*'  has  created.  Foster  agrici 
tural  progress,  increase  the  production  and  t 
value  of  our  land,  and  the  more  easily  ai 
promptly  will  that  debt  be  paid.  Let  no  mei 
ber  of  the  Plowhandles  family  vote  for  any  mi 
who  does  not  solemnly  pledge  himself  to  so 
port  heartily  a  munificent  annual  grant  to  t 
Agricultural  Society.    We  want  $100,000,  b 
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if  we  cannot  get  that  we  will  accept  $50,000, 
and  if  that  be  more  than  we  can  afford,  we 
might  get  along  with  $25,000. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

John  Plowhanbles. 


I^cr  ths  Sotiihem  Farm  and  Home. 
The  Value  of  Oounty  Agrioiiltiiral  Societies. 

The  impetns  which  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
tural improvement  by  the  State  Society,  the 
Cotton  States  Association  of  Augusta,  and  the 
other  societies  of  similar  character  which  have 
been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the-  State,  is 
undoubtedly  very  great.  They  have  set  a  good 
example.  They  have  induced  our  people  to 
think  of  something  else  than  the  ruinous  results 
of  the  war,  the  loss  of  their  negroes,  and  the 
"  fantastic  tricks  "  of  the  Radicals.  They  have 
shown  them  if  they  will  only  go  to  work,  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  push  with  a 
will,  they  can  get  out  of  the  slough  of  despond 
mto  which  they  had  fallen  ;  that  there  is  life  in 
the  old  land  yet )  and  tliat  we  cnn  be  as  rich 
and  prosperous  as  we  ever  were  if  we  only  help 
ourselves. 

fre  wish  that  every  county  in  the  State  had 
an  active^  energetic  Agricultural  Society,  under 
the  regulation  and  government  of  a  plain  prac- 
tical con9titution  and  capable  executive  officers, 
where  the  farmers  could  meet  regularly  at  sta- 
ted intervals,  and  discuss  all  matters  relating 
to  their  calling,  giving  and  receiving  valuable 
infoimation,  interchanging  their  experience, 
communicating  their  failures  and  successes, 
pointing  out  the  causes  of  both — talking  of 
everything  that  relates  to  the  farm,  the  garden, 
and  the  fireside,  and  at  the  same  time  cultiva- 
ting closer  and  more  intimate  relations  with 
their  neighbors  and  friends,  combining  pleas- 
ure and  profit,  and  acquiring  a  strength  in  union 
which  as  individuals  they  cannot  possess. 

Take  up  any  copy  of  the  Weekly  Tribune^  of 
New  York,  look  at  its  agricultural  pages,  and 
you  will  see  there  a  regular  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Fanners'  Club.  Examine  these  re- 
ports for  any  one  month  and  see  what  a  vast  num- 
ber of  subjects  have  been  discussed,  what  a  mass 
of  reliable  and  important  information  has  been 
impttrted,  how  thoroughly  the  members  of  this 
dub  are  posted  in  all  that  relates  to  their  busi- 
ness, and  with  what  ease  and  plain  practical 
sense  they  tell  what  they  know.  One  man 
wants  information  on  Turnip  culture,  and  asks 
some  question  on  the  subject    One,  two,  three, 


and  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  members  who  know 
all  about  turnips  from  practical  experience,  an- 
swer the  question.  In  the  course  of  th«»  discus- 
sion, a  new  implement  of  husbandry  is  men- 
tioned, and  its  merits  or  demerits  are  immedi- 
ately pointed  out  by  men  who  have  used  it 
themselves,  or  have  learned  all  about  it  from 
neighbors  who  have  tested  it.  And  so  one  sub- 
ject leads  to  another  throughout  an  almost  end- 
less range  of  subjects,  all  interesting  and  in- 
structive, discussed  in  simple  language,  not  in 
set  speeches,  so  that  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  club  during  a  year  contains  mention 
of  almost  ever3rthing  upon  which  the  members 
can  desire  information,  from  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  most  trivial. 

This  is  the  model  wo  would  take  for  our 
County  Agricultural  Societies.  Of  course  we 
could  not  establish  them  on  as  large  a  scale,  nor 
could  they  meet  as  often  as  that  in  New  York  ; 
but  with  very  little  expense  of  money  or  time 
they  could  meet  in  the  evening  every  fortnight 
or  every  month,  discuss  freely  among  them- 
selves the  matters  upon  which  they  severally 
feel  an  interest  in  relation  to  Southern  Agricul- 
ture, have  their  proceedings  recorded  by  some 
member  who  has  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
thus  collect  a  mass  of  valuable  information, 
from  which  they  could  from  time  to  time  fur- 
nish interesting  extracts  to  the  agricultural 
press,  which  would  be  very  glad  to  publish 
them. 

Now  the  isolated  farmer  is  liable  to  be  duped 
by  all  the  humbugs  which  are  daily  presented 
to  defraud  him.  He  has  no  access  to  statistical 
information  of  crops,  produce  markets,  etc., 
except  that  furnished  by  those  whose  direct  in- 
terest it  is  to  deceive  him.  Let  an  agricultu- 
ral society  be  established  in  his  county,  and  the 
peddler  of  patent  implements,  double-detona- 
ting self-acting  fertilizers,  six-horse  powers  that 
can  be  run  with  one  mule,  corn  that  matures  in 
a  month,  and  cotton  seed  that  produces  several 
bales  to  the  acre  and  a  staple  six  inches  long — 
will  find  that  his  occupation  is  gone,  and  that 
the  farmers  are  not  such  fools  as  they  look. 
There  is  no  more  potent  agency  to  explode 
humbugs  than  such  a  club.  Then,  being  in  the 
receipt  of  authentic  statistical  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops  and  the  state  of  the 
markets,  they  can  regulate  their  planting  oper- 
ations and  the  sales  of  their  produce  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  not 
drive  along  blindly  as  now,  depending  solely  on 
information  furnished  by  speculators  in  and 
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manufacturers  of  the  very  articles  which  plan- 
ters produce. 

It  is  not  the  annual  show,  the  great  crowd, 
the  fiist  horses,  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
articles  exhibited,  or  the  premiums — although 
they  all  have  their  advantages  and  do  vast  good 
— which  constitute  the  value  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties, but  it  is  the  spirit  of  emulation,  of  im- 
provement, of  enterprise  and  inquiry  which  they 
generate  ;  it  is  the  combination  and  attrition  of 
intellects  directed  to  a  common  object ;  it  is  the 
combination  of  interests,  which  make  them  so 
beneficial,  so  essential  we  would  say,  to  the  en- 
lightened success  and  real  prosperity  of  an  agri- 
cultural community.  Doctors  and  lawyers  have 
their  conventions,  merchants  and  manufactu- 
rers have  their  unions,  operatives  have  their 
leagues,  every  other  class  has  its  machinery  for 
combination  of  interest  for  its  protection  and 
advancement.  Agriculturi-its  alone — the  lar- 
gest, most  important,  and  most  productive  of 
all  classes — are  segregated  and  divided — going 
it  alone,  and  being  duped  on  all  hands,  taxed 
to  death,  swindled  systematically,  and  bamboo- 
zled generally  by  all  other  classes. 

If  every  county  has  a  live  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  which  the  farmers  take  an  active  inter- 
est, and  if  these  county  societies  put  themselves 
in  close  relations  with  the  State  Society,  and 
with  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  other  States, 
the  farmers  will  soon  get  to  be  as  smart  and  as 
well  informed  as  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  overseers 
for  foreign  employers  at  shifting  wages. 

Let  our  farmers,  then,  make  a  beginning,  set 
the  ball  in  motion.  You  may  commence  with 
a  few  members,  but  you  will  soon  find  that  you 
will  grow  morally  and  numerically.  Let  these 
County  Societies  join  the  State  Society,  send 
delegations  to  its  meetings,  and  participate  in 
its  proceedings,  and  the  agricultural  interest 
will  soon  become  the  power  in  the  land  to  the 
advancement  not  only  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, but  of  all  other  classes  who  desire  an 
honest  government,  good  laws,  economical  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people. 

CiNCINNATUS. 


Why  should  we  fetter  commerce  ?  If  a  man 
is  in  chains  his  spirits  are  broken  ;  but  let  him 
twist  the  fetters  trom  his  legs,  and  he  will  stand 
erect.  Fetter  not  commerce,  sir — let  her  be  as 
free  as  air ;  she  will  range  the  whole  creation, 
and  return  on  the  wings  of  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty. — Patrick 
Henry, 


From  the  South  Carolina  AgrieuUurUt. 
Turnip  Oulture. 

It  is  not  our  province  to-day  to  impress  upon 
the  planters  of  the  South  the  necessity  of  provi- 
ding large  quantities  of  this  valuable  root  crop 
for  plantation  nse  and  domestic  animals,  prefer- 
ring as  we  do  to  give  details  of  our  system  of  pre- 
paration and  culture.  We  have  most  success- 
fully cultivated  the  Ruta  Baga,  and  since  our 
experience  of  planting  commenced,  have  not 
failed  to  raise  a  most  respectable  crop.  With 
field  turnips  we  have  never  succeeded  so  well. 
We  have  planted  all  varieties  of  land,  in  all 
sorts  of  condition,  and  our  perseverance  in  this 
culture  has  been  rewarded  W  encomiums  from 
our  neighbors,  attributing  our  success  to  luck. 
We  do  not  believe  in  luck.  It  is  arduous,  la- 
borious perseverance  in  anything,  which  secures 
success.  We  commence  by  breaking  our  land 
well  with  a  two-horse  turning  plow,  and,  as 
soon  as  we  can  do  so,  we  turn  round  and  break 
it  better.  We  then  plow  it  a  third  time  and 
subsoil  it  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches.  If  it  is 
rough  and  cloddy,  we  harrow  at  each  plowing, 
so  as  to  thoroughly  pulverize  every  particle  of 
the  soil.  To  prepare  clay  soils  for  the  turnip 
crop  reauires  a  ^eat  amount  of  labor.  Nine 
hundrea  and  nmety-nine  turnip  fields  out  of 
each  thousand  on  the  clay  lands  of  our  State  do 
not  receive  the  proper  preparation,  whilst  good, 
honest  plowing  on  sandy  and  loamy  aim  vial 
soils,  usually  effect  this  thorough  preparation 
with  but  little  labor.  When  the  soil  is  thorough- 
ly and  deeply  plowed  it  is  best  to  incorporate 
rough  manure  by  again  turning  oyer  the  soil. 
The  turnip  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  if  the  soil  is 
deepljr  plowed  the  coarsest  and  roughest  ma- 
nure IS  as  good  as  that  in  more  minute  division. 
By  all  means  furnish  a  large  and  ample  amount 
of  the  producing  elements.  The  decomposition 
of  the  manure  when  buried  has  a  most  favor- 
able effect  on  turnip  soil,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar 
§rea8y  look,  which  always  indicates  high  pro* 
uctive  qualities.  The  sooner  then  in  spring 
that  the  turnip  land  is  broken  up  and  made 
ready  to  receive  the  rough  manure  the  better. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  leave  off  preparing  the 
land  until  it  is  dried  up  by  the  summers  neat, 
for  then  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  make 
the  proper  preparation  without  favorable  rains. 
We  do  not  admire  the  practice  of  cow-penning 
clay  soils,  which  become  impacted  by  the  tread- 
ing of  the  hoofs  of  animals,  because  it  renders 
the  preparation,  in  the  most  favorable  seasons, 
exceedmgly  difficult.  On  light,  sandy  lands, 
readily  absorbing  the  ammonia  from  the  urine 
of  animals,  this  treading  is  highly  beneficial,  and 
it  pves  consistence  and  a  retentive  quality  to 
soils  otherwise  too  porous.  We  have  found 
vegetable  matter  incorporated  in  large  quanti- 
ties early  in  the  season  the  most  beneficial  in 
its  effects,  especially  when  we  applied  a  dress- 
ing  of  ashes,  ^ano  and  gypsum,  which  we  in- 
variably do  immediately  oefore  planting  bv 
scattering  broad- cast,  and  plowing  under  with 
short  narrow  plows,  or  repeated  applications  of 
the  cultivator.  The  cultivator  leaves  the  soil 
in  the  best  condition  for  the  reception  of  the 
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seed,  as  it  is  in  a  smooth,  level  state.  If  the 
land  is  ridgy,  mach  of  the  seed  will  be 
wasted  by  being  put  too  deep  to  allow  them  to 
germinate.  We  have  practised  drill  culture  al- 
together on  ridges,  formed  similar  to  cotton 
beds,  eighteen  inches  apart,  which  were  formed 
on  a  farrow  filled  with  specific  fertilizers.  If 
these  are  not  elevated  too  much,  it  is  more  con- 
venient than  to  plant  on  an  entirely  flat  surface, 
as  it  enables  the  cultivation  to  be  more  thorough- 
ly performed  in  the  young  stage  of  the  plant. 
Should  a  wet  spell  set  in  oefore  the  plants  are 
perfectly  established  it  enables  them  to  with- 
stand its  bad  effects ;  for  although  the  turnip 
consists  of  a  large  proportion  of  water,  it  is 
most  chary  of  too  much  moisture. 

Here  let  us  remark  that  turnip  lands  should 
be  most  thoroughly  drained,  for  underlying 
moisture  affecting  the  top  roots  causes  the  plants 
to  scald  and  die  out.  We  use  a  seed  drill  and 
about  two  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  Having 
oor  land  prepared,  ready  to  put  in  the  seed,  we 
select  a  season  to  plant  them  when  the  earth  is 
thoroughly  damp,  and  if  the  weather  is  showery 
so  much  the  better.  In  such  weather  we  inva- 
riably secure  a  good  stand  of  healthy  vigorous 
plants,  which  grow  out  of  the  way  of  instcts  in 
ten  days. 

If  the  insects  or  turnip  fleas  should  destroy 
first  sowing,  harrow  over  the  beds  with  a  light 
single  horse  harrow,  and  immediately  sow  over 
the  crop,  and  persevere  in  this  practice  until 
yoQ  do  secure  a  stand,  which  you  will  have  as 
soon  as  the  nights  become  cool  and  precipitate 
heavy  dews.  We  have  made  fair  turnips  sowed 
in  the  first  week  of  September.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  four  or  five  leaves,  the  beds  should 
De  pared  down  with  the  cotton- scraper  and 
thinned  out  to  six  inches  in  the  drill.  A  keen 
hoe  of  that  width  should  be  used,  and  all  the 
grass  and  weeds  should  be  finger- picked  care- 
fully from  the  plants.  Do  not  apply  earth  to 
them,  but  allow  them  to  hang  by  the  tap  root 
and  be  swaved  about  hj  the  wind,  as  it  is  the 
opinion  of  £lnglish  turnip-growers  that  this  de- 
velopes  the  bulbs  at  an  earlier  period.  When 
tamips  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  they  should 
be  thinned  to  a  final  stand  of  twelve  inches  in 
the  drill.  Those  that  are  pulled  up  at  this  stage 
of  their  growth,  come  in  well  for  culinary  pur- 
poses or  stock  feed.  Frequent  cultivation  with 
narrow  plows  or  a  small  cultivator,  with  regular 
weedings,  will  secure  with  fair  seasons  a  good 
crop  on  all  thoroughly  manured  soils.  The 
soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  encrust- 
ed, but  should  be  stirred  with  proper  imple- 
ments immediately  after  each  ram,  as  soon  as 
it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  lefl  in  thoroughly  loose 
state. 

We  have  spoken  thus  &r  only  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  culture,  and  the  application  of 
roagh  compost  manures.  Cow-penning  on  san- 
dy soils  is  an  admirable  preparative.  We  have 
penned  goats  and  sheep  on  clay  soils  with  good 
effect.  They  soon  reduce  the  most  rough,  clod- 
dy soils  by  cutting  it  up  with  their  feet,  and 
their  manure  is  in  a  state  of  division,  which  al- 
lows its  even  disposition  over  the  field.  They 
are  too  apt  to  sleep  immediately  against  the 


fences ;  and  when  this"  is  the  case,  the  manure 
being  easily  gathered,  should  be  spread  oyer 
other  portions  of  the  field.  We  have  applied 
guano  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pounds  to 
the  acre,  broad-cast,  and  in  lesser  quantities  in 
the  drill,  with  great  effect  on  the  turnip  crop. 
We  think  this  fertilizer  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  fine  turnips. 

Bone  dust,  gypsum,  and  ashes  are  also  valu- 
able fertilizers.  If  we  were  to  make  a  com- 
pound to  act  most  beneficially  we  would  apply 
two  parts  of  Peruvian  Guano,  four  parts  of  bone 
dust  and  four  parts  of  salt  broaa-cast  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  with 
the  least  preparatory  plowing.  This  should  be 
incorporated  with  a  sufficiency  of  g3rpsum  or 
pulverized  charcoal  to  check  the  too  hasty  evap- 
oration of  the  ammonia,  and  should  not  be 
plowed  in  deeper  than  three  inches.  As  we 
nave  already  intimated,  no  planter  need  despair 
rof  raising  good  turnips.  Deep  and  thorough 
tillage  will  tell.  A  great  portion  of  the  cultiva- 
tion should  be  done  before  the  seed  is  planted. 
Old  Holland,  in  his  Plinie,  says  :  **  The  best 
husbandmen,  and  such  as  are  more  exquisite 
in  their  practice  of  agriculture,  give  order  that 
the  ground  for  turnips  should  have  five  tilths." 
If  the  old  English  farmers,  in  the  days  "  when 
the  earth  was  young"  and  the  land  fertile,  re- 
quired five  plowings,  a  like  number  is  now 
equally  indispensable.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
culture  of  the  RiAa  Bagas  in  this  article,  because 
they  are  easier  raised^  a  more  valuable  crop, 
and  can  be  preserved  better  than  the  white  tur- 
nips. The  flea,  so  destnictive  to  rough-leaved 
turnips,  seldom  attacks  the  Ruta  Bagas.  They 
can  be  planted  earlier,  and,  having  no  habit  of 
growing  pithy,  have  a  greater  length  of  season 
to  grow,  and.  thus  have  a  great  advantage  in 
producing  a  heavy  crop. 

Our  suggestions  as  to  the  preparation  and 
cultivation  of  Kuta  Bagas,  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  other  varieties  of  turnips. 


Authorities  on  Advebtisino. — "Without 
advertising  I  should  be  a  poor  man  to-day." — 
H.  T,  Hdnibold. 

*^Uj  success  is  owing  to  my  liberality  in  ad- 
vertising."— Bonner, 

* 'Advertising  has  furnished  me  with  compe- 
tence."— Amos  Lawrence, 

^'I  advertised  my  productions  and  made 
mon*y."— -iVicAoZo*  Longworth. 

"Constant  and  persistent  advertising  is  a  sure 
prelude  to  wealth/' —Stephen  Girard, 

"  He  who  invests  one  dollar  in  business  should 
invest  one  dollar  in  advertising." — A.  T.  Stew- 
art, 

"P.  T.  Bamum,  the  noted  exhibitor,  ascribes 
his  success  in  accumulating  a  million  of  dollars 
in  ten  years  to  the  unlimited  use  of  printer's 
ink." 

"A  man  who  is  liberal  in  advertising  is  liberal 
in  trade,  and  such  a  man  succeeds,  while  his 
neighbor,  with  just  as  good  goods,  fails  and 
drops  out  of  the  market."— Jlbrocc  Greeley, 
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The  Ootton  MajinfjEtotarefi  of  India« 

One  of  tbe  most  singular  social  phenomena 
of  our  time  is  the  fact  that  in  the  chief  produ- 
cing countries  of  great  staples,  althougn  they 
ma^  contain  a  skillful  population ,  the  branches 
of  industry  which  depend  upon  those  very  sta- 
ples either  do  not  lift  their  heads  at  all,  or  have 
to  be  sustained  by  all  kinds  of  coaxiifig  and 
pecuniary  subsidy.  Perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble illustration  oi  this  fact  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  British  India.  While 
the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  the  same,  thereon  dependent,  in- 
creased, in  the  five  yeafs  elapsing  between  1861 
and  1867  to  more  than  double,  and,  in  the  last 
named  year,  the  quantity  produced  approached 
the  highest  estimate  attained  by  the  grand  pro- 
duction of  America  just  before  the  opening  of 
6ur  civil  war,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  there 
cannot  be  kept  up  without  special  aid  from  the 
Brother  country,  notwithstanding  the  favorable 
circumstances  that  surround  it,  and  the  enor- 
mous home  consumption  of  cotton  yam  and 
fabrics. 

Of  the  whole  product  of  British  India, 
amounting  to  about  2,300,000  bales  of  400  lbs. 
weight,  the  25  factories  of  the  country,  com- 
prising 892,000  spindles  and  4540  shuttles,  con- 
sume only  77,400  bales,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  importation  of  manufactured  cottons 
amounts  to  218,000,000  lbs.  annually.  The 
tptal  cotton  consumption  of  India  is  620,000 
bales  per  annum — an  amount  which  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  of  manufacture  above  given, 
clearly  shows  what  a  heavy  share  of  work  must 
be  performed  by  the  native  hand  weavers.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  spindles,  the  Western  pro- 
vinces alone  get  319,394,  and  4,199  shuttles,  em- 
ploying 8,170  workmen,  and  consuming  62,000 
tales  of  cotton.  Bombay  and  its  neighoorhood 
have  9  factories  and  279,000  spindles,  with  4,059 
shuttles.  In  the  Eastern  country,  at  Calcutta, 
there  are  only  2  factories,  which,  with  42,500  spin- 
dles and  70  shuttles,  consume  a  yearly  supply  of 
6,850  bales,  while  all  the  rest  of  India  has  but 
five  factories,  employing  30,000  spindles  and 
300  shuttles.  Their  consumption  is  only  5,000 
bales  per  annum. 

All  the  East  Indian  factories  are  owned  by 
loint  stock  companies,  and  onlv  seven  of  them 
nave,  thus  far^  yielded  their  stockholders  a  5  per 
cent  dividend.  The  rest,  after  several  years  of 
existence,  have  declared  none. 

Although  strikes  frequently  occur  in  India, 
and,  along  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work- 
men return  to  their  homes,  for  at  least  4  to  6 
weeks  of  each  year,  rendering  it  diflBcult  to  build 
np  a  good  class  of  reliable  workmen,  the  con- 
dition of  the  latter  in  India,  as  a  class,  may, 
upon  the  whole,  be  considered  favorable.  The 
natives,  who  attain  great  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  English  machinery,  are  generally  di- 
rected by  European  managers  ana  overseers. 
There  are  16  men,  usually,  to  every  1,000  spin- 
dles, and  86  men  to  every  100  shuttles.  The 
yarn  produced  is  chiefly  from  No.  10  to  No.  80, 
and  the  fabrics  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  so- 
styled  T-cloth  and  canvass. 


The  rate  of  wages  by  the  day  and  by  the  iol 
are  about  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  Europe.   Thui 
workmen  get  per  month : 
On  the  cleaning  machines.  ''^lO  rapees 
Girls  on  combing  and  card- 
ing   6       do 

Girls  on  the  forespinners. ...  8    to    li       do 
Overseers    for    every   four 

Self-actors 15    to    18       do 

Spinners  and  Self-actors 10    to    12       do 

The  production  somewhat  resembles  the  En|p 
lish,  so  that  about  8J  ounces  of  No.  20  threac 
are  produced  per  spindle  each  day,  add  Ui( 
rapidity  of  the  shuttles  is  about  equal  to  that  o 
the  German  weavers. 

The  circumstances  that  militate  against  thi 
favorable  state  of  the  case  are : — Ifit,  The  higl 
rate  of  the  capital  invested,  viz :  about  40  ru 
pees  per  spindle  ;  2d,  The  high  price  of  motive 
power.  AH  the  fa  tories  of  Inaia  are  worke( 
by  steam,  and  not  merely  the  coal,  but  the  verj 
water  is  costly  ;  8d,  The  great  expense  of  em 
ploying  European  overseers. 

Yet,  even  from  the  very  closest  consideratioi 
of  all  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  diacov 
ered  that  the  Indian  cotton  spinner  is  more  cost 
ly  than  the  English.  When,  in  addition  to  al 
these  facts,  we  remember  that  more  than  hal 
the  English  cotton  thread  and  manufacture( 

foods  now  imported  are  made  from  the  Eas 
ndian  staple,  and  that  the  raw  material  U8e< 
has  to  traverse  a  distance  of  5,000  miles  to  th< 
place  of  manufacture,  and,  then,  to  the  point  o 
production  burthened  with  another  duty,  w< 
arrive  at  the  only  rational  explanation  that  cai 
be  given  of  the  contrast  between  the  Liverpoo 
cotton  quotations  and  the  rates  of  the  rav 
material,  along  with  the  cost  of  the  manufac 
tured  good^  in  India.  This  staiua  of  the  cas< 
is  evidently  unnatural,  and  forces  upon  us  th( 
fact  that  the  chief  condition  for  success  in  th( 
cotton  manufiEicture  lies  not  so  much  in  the  ca 
pacity  of  the  workman,  as  in  the  cost  of  tb< 
capital. 

Many  points  of  the  above  review  apply  to  oui 
own  Southern  States,  and  the  remedy  mas 
be  found  in  wiser  legislation  with  regard  to  ili( 
tax  imposed  upon  industry,  the  rapidity  aoc 
safety  of  transportation,  ana  the  alleviations  o 
all  the  burthens  that  retard  labor. — New  Yorl 
Mercantile  JoumaL 


*A  rupee  is  equivalent  to  about  fifty  cents. 

Rise  of  Sap  ik  Trees  and  Plants. — Th< 
nature  of  capillary  or  hair-like  attraction,  hm 
long  been  known  and  satisfactorily  studied.  Il 
is  easily  illustrated  by  placing  a  lump  of  loai 
sugar  in  a  plate  containing  a  little  wator,  when 
the  liquid  will  almost  instantaneously  rise  to  the 
sugar,  even  two  or  three  inches  beyond  its  level 
On  this  principle  the  rise  of  sap  in  plants  and 
trees  has  been  explained.  The  celebrated  phil- 
osopher, M.  Berquerel,  considers  that  electri- 
city is  an  acting  cause.  A  capiUary  tube  that 
will  not  allow  water  to  pass  through  it,  does  so 
at  once  on  being  electnfied,  and  he  conceives 
that  electro-capillarity  is  the  efficient  cause  o1 
sap  traveling  in  vegetable  life. 
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The  Ooltdyatioa  of  Mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  are  grown  artificially  in  hotbeds 
in  different  ways,  and  we  proceed  to  indicate  the 
means  generally  adopted,  aad  the  precautions 
necessary  to  be  observed : 

1st  The  preparation  of  the  manure  destined 
to  form  the  hotbed. 

2d.  The  formation  and  management  of  the 
bed. 

FREPARATIOK  OF  THE  MANTJRE. 

A  very  important  matter  is  this,  and  on  its 
judicious  management  success  entirely  depends. 
Nearlv  all  the  failures  to  procure  mushrooms 
arise  from  i^orance  on  this  point.  It  may  be 
performed  in  all  seasons,  but  success  is  more 
certain  in  spring  and  autumn  than  at  other 
times. 

Take  good  horse  manure  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  hotbeds  required,  giving  preference 
to  that  from  draught  or  working  horses.  Draw 
the  fork  tiirough  it  to  extract  the  long  straw  and 
hay,  and  take  care  to  remove  dirt  or  any  other 
unsuitable  substance. 

Let  the  ground  selected  for  forming  the  bed 
be  smooth  and  fresh,  and  be  protected  from  the 
incursions  of  poultry.  On  it  aeposit  the  manure 
in  a  heap  four  feet  high.  Length,  and  width 
optional. 

After  well  pressing  or  stamping,  leave  it  level, 
but  with  a  surface  like  the  markings  on  a  mill- 
stone. If  in  summer,  and  the  weather  be  dry 
and  hot,  wet  the  heap  abundantly ;  in  the  con- 
trary case,  do  not  water  at  all.  The  manure 
should  neither  be  dry  nor  too  moist.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  when  it  bar  fermented 
(which  is  known  by  the  white  color  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  even  noticeable  on  the  surface),  the 
whole  heap  should  be  turned  and  reconstructed 
on  the  same  spot,  taking  care  to  place  all  the 
manure  that  was  on  the  outside  in  the  interior 
of  the  heap,  together  with  any  |>ortion  that  may 
not  have  undergone  equal  fermentation.  The 
bed  must  again  remain  eight  or  ten  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  will  have  gained  nearly  as 
much  heat  as  at  first.  Again  it  must  be  turned, 
as  previously,  and  in  about  five  or  six  days  the 
manure  acquires  the  degree  of  mildness  re- 
quisite. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  when  the  proper 
condition  has  been  reached,  but  it  is  essential ; 
and  this  it  is  which  makes  practice  almost  indis- 
pensable; for  on  proper  discernment  at  this 
stage  rests  the  ultimate  success  of  the  bed.^ 

When  the  manure  has  become |odorless,  is  of 
a  brownish  color,  binds  well,  i#  soft,  and  on 
being  pressed,  does  not  give  out  any  water,  then 
it  may  be  considered  good.  If  it  will  not  bind, 
or  is  plashy  and  wet,  it  has  not  arrived  at  a  suit- 
able state.  In  the  first  instance  it  must  be 
moderately  moistened  and  turned  about ;  but  in 
the  second  the  superabundance  of  humidity  will, 
in  all  probability,  have  spoiled  it,  and  it  will  be 
better  to  recommence. 

One  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  cultivate  mushrooms  arises  from  the  very 
small  quantity  of  manure  used  for  the  experi- 
ment. It  may  easily  be  imagined  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  an  equal  fermenta- 


tion in  a  veiy  small  bed,  which  is  influenced  on 
all  sides  by  the  atmosphere,  than  when  a  bed  of 
considerable  size  is  formed.  It  is,  therefore, 
recommended  that  a  larger  quantity  be  prepared 
than  would  be  reouired  for  tne  formation  of  the 
mushroom-bed.  The  portion  not  used  may  be 
employed  for  ordinarv  purposes,  without  having 
unaergone  a  perceptible  deterioration  in  its  fer- 
tilizing quality. 

THE  FOBMATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  MUSHROOM- 
BEDS. 

The  manure  having  reached  a  proper  condi- 
tion, the  spawn  should  be  introduced.  In  spring 
and  summer  the  bed  should  be  situated  in  the 
shade  ;  in  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter, 
a  southern  aspect ;  but  in  all  seasons  it  is  best 
in  a  cellar  or  other  sheltered  place,  well  closed 
in  and  darkened. 

The  size  of  the  bed  should  be  from  21  inches 
to  26  inches  at  the  base,  and  the  same  measure- 
ment in  height,  finishing  off  span-shape.  The 
sides  must -be  gently  beaten  with  a  spade  to 
make  them  even  ana  solid ;  afterward,  the  bed 
should  be  combed  with  a  fork  over  the  isurface 
and  on  both  sides,  from  top  to  bottom,  so  as  to 
draw  out  any  straw  which  might  be  too  near  the 
surface.  Finally,  spread  over  it  some  litter, 
which  must  always  be  kept  dry,  and  in  this  con- 
dition the  bed  is  left  for  several  days,  in  sum- 
mer, watering  it  from  time  to  time  with  tepid 
water. 

Littering  down  is  only  necessary  for  beds 
placed  out  of  doors  or  in  sheltered  positions 
where  light  penetrates.  Those  made  in  perfect 
shade  and  darkness  do  not  require  it. 

After  a  few  days  the  bed  will  have  reached  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  (70**  to  80°),  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  the  insertion  of  the  probe 
generally  used  for  hot-beds. 

The  next  process  is  dibbling  or  planting  the 
spawn.  That  manufactured  in  England  is  made 
into  the  form  of  oblong  square  cakes  or  bricks ; 
but  that  imported  from  France  is  in  thin  layers. 
The  latter  is  the  variety  used  by  the  market 
gardeners  around  Paris.  Both  kinds  are  im- 
pregnated .with  a  whitish  filament  or  felt-like 
substance,  consisting  of  mushroom-plant,  and 

Possessing  the  property  of  reviving  after  having 
een  kept  dry  m  a  granary  for  several  years. 
The  process  of  dibbling  is  performed  with  the 
hand,  by  making  little  oblique  openings  about 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  depth. 
Into  each  opening  is  introduced  a  piece  of 
spawn. 

If  English  spawn  is  used,  each  piece  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  hen^s  egg ;  but  if  French,  a 
flake  of  about  the  same  diameter  as  the  opening 
into  which  it  is  inserted  is  the  proper  quantity. 
The  manure  removed  in  making  the  hole  is  then 
restored,  and  well  pressed  down.  Mushroom 
spawn  should  always  be  in  a  dry  condition  for 
conveyance,  to  insure  its  preservation  j  but  so 
used,  it  often  happens  that  it  takes  root  too 
slowly,  allowing  the  bed  An  the  meantime  to 
become  cool.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience « 
the  spawn  should  be  deposited  four  or  five  days 
before  planting  in  some  damp  situation  (in  a 
cellar,  for  example)  which  will  make  it  soft,  and 
facilitate  the  vegetation ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
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that  it  does  not  become  moldy.  The  openings 
are  made  equidistant,  nine  inches  apart,  on  two 
lines,  the  first  commencing  three  incnes  from  the 
base,  aird  the  second  five  to  six  inches  above  the 
first,  the  holes  on  the  first  line  alternating  with 
those  on  the  second  in  a  triangular  pattern. 
This  being  done,  the  bed  is  again  littered  over, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  must  be  exam- 
ined to  ascertain  if  the  spawn  has  taken  root, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  increase  of  white 
filament  in  the  dibbling-hole  spreading  itself  in 
the  bed.  If  not,  the  spawn,  which  has  become 
black,  is  carefully  withdrawn  ;  and,  in  holes 
skillfully  made  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones,  a 
new  supply  is  immediately  introduced ;  unless 
the  bea  may  have  become  overheated,  in  which 
case  it  is  allowed  to  repose  until  it  has  returned 
to  a  suitable  temperature,  Which  should  not  de- 
cline below  76°,  nor  rise  above  80°. 

If  the  spawn  has  taken  well,  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  six  or  eight  days,  to  permit  of  its  pene- 
trating to  the  top  of  the  hot-bed,  when  the  latter 
is  pressed  firmly  with  the  hands  before  earthing 
it.  T^s  operation  consists  in  covering  the 
entire  bed  with  a  layer  of  finely- sifted  earth, 
about  one- third  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  pro- 
perly adjusted  by  lightly  pressing  it  down  with 
the  back  of  a  spade.  The  litter  is  then  replaced 
and  lightly  watered,  if  the  season  requires  it 
The  litter  should  never  be  taken  on  in  any 
season,  as  its  presence  tends  to  keep  the  bed  for 
a  longer  time  in  bearing.  The  most  suitable 
temperature  for  good  beas  in  bearing  is  60°  to 
66°,  and  as  a  high  temperature  causes  the 
mushrooms  to  come  small,  this  should  be 
avoided. 

In  eathering  mushrooms,  only  a  small  space 
should  be  uncovered  at  a  time.  The  gathering 
being  finished,  a  little  sifted  earth  must  be  placed 
over  the  spots  from  whence  the  injishrooms 
were  removed,  and  the  litter  immediately  res- 
tored. In  dry  seasons,  afler  gathering,  it  is 
often  useful  to  water  moderately  under  the  litter ; 
but  in  wet  seasons  it  is  frequently  needful  to 
renew  the  litter,  which  may  nave  become  too 
much  saturated  with  rain.  The  produce  from 
one  bed  usually  lasts  from  two  to  tnree  months : 
but  if  in  a  cellar,  it  might  last  from  four  to  five 
months. 


sendeth  abroad  for  woodware  and  utensils  and 
field  implements ;  he  handlethmuch  money  and 
giveth  tne  stranger  the  profit  thereof;  but  he  is 
accounted  great,  and  tne  trading  man  maketh 
obeisance  to  him  ;  but  the  contentment  of  him 
who  oweth  no  debt  bringeth  no  fame  among 
them  that  go  to  and  fro  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. — Augusta  Chronicle  &  Sentinel 


SouTHERK  Agricultural  Maxims. — Cotton 
is  King ;  the  world  seeketh  for  his  power ;  his 
sway  is  unlimited,  and  his  locks  are  fine  gold. 
Plant  cotton  and  l3uy  bread. 

Look  to  the  merchant  for  advances  and  mort- 
gage independence,  but  increase  cotton.  The 
rerase  hay  of  the  Yankee  farmer  is  sweeter  to 
the  tooth  of  the  cotton  planter's  mule  than  suc- 
culent fodder,  and  Western  flint  com  containeth 
more  nutriment  than  Southern  gourdseed. 

It  is  better  to  handle  much  money  than  to 
make  sure  gains,  and  a  harrowing  debt  to  be 
preferred  to  a  sure  surplus.  Look  abroad  for 
meat ;  but  at  home  brave  gnawing  usury. 

Starve  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  but  buy 
guano. 

Great  is  he  who  buyeth  meat  and  bread  and 
many  oxen  and  asses,  but  cheapeneth  garments 
for  the  world ;   he  extendeth  his  labors ;  he 


Profits  of  Steam  Ploughing. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  E. 
Lawrence,  sugar  planter  in  Plaquemines  Parish, 
Louisiana,  presents  a  very  gratifying  view  of 
the  results  of  plowing  with  the  Fo^er  steam 
plows,  of  the  importation  of  which  an  account 
has  heretofore  been  given. 

In  the  fall  of  1867  I  imported  a  complete  set 
of  fourteen-horse  power  double-engine  steam - 
plowing  tackle,  from  Messrs.  John  Fowler  & 
Co.,  of  Leeds,  England.  Owing  to  the  very 
rainy  and  bad  weather  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1867,  our  plowing  operations  were  very  limited. 
Our  work,  however,  proved,  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  facility  and  ease  with  which  my  labor- 
ers were  enabled  to  handle  the  tackle,  and  the 
anxiety  to  have  more  powerful  engines  for  our 
heavy,  stiff  clay  soils,  determined  me  toorder 
from  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.,  a  set  of  their 
twenty-horse  power  steam-plowing  tackle,  which 
I  have  found  to  be  all  that  was  required  for  our 
heaviest  work.  Since  then  both  sets  have  been 
in  constant  use,  plowing  the  lands.  When  em- 
ployed in  breaking  up,  with  the  mold- board 
plow,  they  rjin  to  the  aepth  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
mches  ;  anrf^when  cultivating  or  subsoiling  be- 
tween the  planted  and  ratoon  cane  rows,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches. 

The  first  forty  acres  of  steam-plowed  lands, 
which  were  broken  up  in  the  spring  of  1868  and 
planted  in  com  and  peas,  and  su^r  cane  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year,  gave  a  yield  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  dry  sugar,  being  over 
twenty-five  hundred  pounds,  or  two  and  one- 
half  hogsheads,  of  suear  to  the  acre.  On  other 
steam-plowed  lands,  planted  the  following  spring 
in  cane,  the  result  has  been  nearly  as  satisfac- 
tory, and  this  too  during  a  season  more  unpro- 
pitious  for  the  yield  of  sugar  than  any  I  have 
Known  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Many  of 
my  fields  where  the  stand  of  cane  was  equally 
^as  good,  but  cultivated  only  with  horse  or  mule 
power,  and  receiving  much  more  labor  and  at- 
tention than  the  steam-plowed  lands,  -did  not 
produce  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  or 
one  and  one- half  hogsheads  to  the  acre.  There- 
fore, my  experience,  as  you  can  readily  per- 
ceive, fully  justifies  me  in  stating  that  the  yield 
of  cane  upon  the  steam-plowed  and  steam- 
cultivated  lands,  and  with  less  than  half  the 
labor ^  will  be  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  caa 
possibly  be  obtained  by  any  other  system  of 
cultivation.  The  advantages  which  will  be 
derived  from  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  our  rich  and  inexhaus- 
tible lands  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  West,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  steam  cultivation,  is  not  now  within 
the  reach  of  the  human  mind  to  calculate. 
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The  prejudices  against  steam-cultivating  ma- 
chinery may  yet  for  a  time  retard  its  general 
use  on  this  continent ;  but  the  scarcity  of,  and 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  labor,  now  so 
sensibly  felt  in  every  section  of  our  country,  can 
only  be  supplied  by  the  introduction  into  gene- 
ral use  otthe  steamplough,  it  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
labor.  We  will  then  be^  able  to  supply  the 
world  with  cotton,  6r«a<i  and  meat.  There  is 
no  country  so  admirably  adapted  to  steam  culti- 
vation as  ours ;  and  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  smoke  of  the  steam  plow  will 
ever  be  in  sight  of  the  millions  of  freemen  who 
will  then  cultivate  and  inhabit  our  vast  agricul- 
tural continent. 


From  the  American  Affricvltuiiat  for  June. 

Celery  Oultnre. 

BT  PETER   HENDERSON. 
»*  ****** 

Celery  should  alwayj  be  planted  on  the  level 
surface  of  the  ground ;  never  in  a  trench,  which 
is  the  European  method,  and  the  one  which 
three  out  of  four  of  our  private  gardeners  yet 

{>ractice  here.  The  soil  best  suited,  is  a  deep  nch 
oam ;  nothing  is  better  than  a  well  drained 
meadow  or  bottom  land  ;  if  black  and  peatv  it 
will  answer  quite  as  well,  but  it  mus^  be  free 
from  water.  Celery,  though  it  grows  in  its  wild 
state  in  wet  ditches,  is  as  susceptible  to  injury 
from  excess  of  moisture  as  a  cabbage.  In  new 
lands  broken  up  from  sod,  and  where  the  turf 
is  well  decomposed,  but  little  mantirin^  is  nec- 
essary for  the  first  season,  as  the  vegetable  fibre 
remaining  in  the  soil,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
sufficient;  but  on  old  lands,  continued  and 
heavy  manuring,  not  leas  than  fifty  (50)  tons  to 
the  acre,  is  indispensable,  lliis,  however,  we 
put  on  with '  our  first  crop  of  Beets,  Onions, 
Cabbages,  Radishes,  Potatoes,  or  Spinach. — 
lliese  being  markete(f  by  the  first  or  middle  of 
July,  the  ground  is  at  once  plowed  up  and  well 
harrowed  down  to  receive  the  celery  crop.  The 
manure  applied  in  spring  being  diffused  through 
the  soil  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  answers  to 
carry  through  this  crop  also. 

The  variety  of  celery  that  we  still  like  best  for . 
this  section,  is  the  * 'Incomparable  Dwarf;"  this, 
when  grown  for  market,  is  planted  at  from  2  J  to 
3  feet  between  the  rows,  and  from  6  to  H  incnes 
between  the  plants ;  this  distance  gives  from 
30,000  to  85,000  plants  per  acre.  The  average 
price  in  the  marKets  of^  New  York  during  the 
past  £&ll  and  winter  was  8  cents  per  root  at 
wholesale— or,  for  the  gross  receipts,  fully  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre.  But  the  celery  crop 
of  1869  was  unusually  short,  owing  to  a  deficien- 
cy of  plants  at  the  planting  season,  which, 
together  with  continued  unfavorable  weather  in 
September,  occasioned  an  unusually  short  crop : 
Ais  caused  the  price  to  range  about  one-thira 
above  the  average. 
^  We  now  put  more  labor  on  this  crop  than  we 
did  a  few  years  ago,  and  find  it  more  profitable 
to  do  so.  In  former  years  only  that  portion 
required  to  be  blanched  for  use  in  fall,  was 


"banked  up"  to  the  top  of  the  plant  with  the 
spade,  now  we  find  it  pays  us  to  "bank  up"  all, 
even,  if  it  is  not  wanted,  for  use  until  March ; 
only  taking  care  that  the  "earthing,"  or  "bank- 
ing up"  process,  for  that  wanted  last,  is  delayed 
as  long  as  possible.  That  required  for  use  in 
October  is  earthed  up  to  the  top  of  the  i 
leaves  in  September;  that  for  November  in 
October ;  but  that  for  winter  and  spring  use  is 
not  earthed  to  the  top  of  the  leaves  until  No- 
vember. Thus  protected  by  the  earth,  we  can 
leave  it  exposed,  as  it  stands  with  safety  in  thig 
section,  to  the  end  of  November ;  about  that 
time  we  take  it  up  and  pack  it  away  in  the 
trenches. 


Georgia  State  Agricnlttiral  Society. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  FIELD  CROPS  AT  THE  ATLANTA  FAIR, 
OCTOBER  NEXT. 

1.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Cotton,  $250.      ' 

2.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Corn,  $160. 

8.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Pea- vine  Hay, 
$100. 

4.  For  the  best  ten  acres  of  Clover  Hay, 
$260. 

5.  Largest  crop  of  Cotton  produced  upon  two 
acres  of  upland,  with  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
the  amount  and  kind  of  manure  used,  the  period 
of  planting,  the  number  of  times  plowed' and 
howed,  the  kind  of  Cotton ;  the  land  to  be 
measured  and  the  Cotton  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  three  disinterested  and  reliable  witnesses, 
with  certificate  from  them ;  Silver  Pitcher  worth 
$100. 

6.  Largest  crop  of  Pea-vine  Hay  raised  on 
one  acre,  one  bale  to  be  sent  as  a  sample,  with 
a  certificate  of  quantity  made,  not  less  than  two 
tons,  one  bale  of  which  must  be  on  the  ground ; 
Silver  Pitcher  worth  $50. 

7.  Largest  crop  of  native  Grass  Hay  raised 
on  one  acre,  the  same  as  above,  Silver  Pitcher 
worth  $50. 

8.  Largest  crop  of  cultivatd  Grass  Hay,  inclu- 
ding or  not  a  mixture  of  clover,  Silver  Pitcher 
worth  $60. 

9.  Largest  crop  of  Com  grown  upon  two  acres 
of  upland  not  less  than  seventy-five  bushels  per 
acre,  conditions  the  same  as  K)r  Cotton,  Silver 
Pitcher  worth  $125. , 

10.  Largest  crop  of  Com  grown  upon  two 
acres  of  low-land,  not  less  than  one  nundred 
bushels  per  acre,  conditions  same  as  above. 
Silver  Pitcher  $126. 

11.  Largest  crop  of  Wheat  grown  upon  two 
acres  of  land,  not  less  than  20  bushels  per  acre, 
nor  under  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  conditions 
same  as  above,  Silver  Pitcher,  $125. 

12.  Largest  crop  of  lowland  Rice  on  one  acre, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  bushels,  Silver  Pitch- 
er $125. 

18.  Largest  crop  of  Oats,  kind,  etc.,  raised 
per  acre,  Silver  Pitcher  worth  $25. 

14.  Largest  crop  of  Rye,  kind,  etc.,  raised 
per  acre,  Silver  Pitcher  $25. 

15.  Largest  crop  of  Barley,  kind,  etc.,  raised 
per  acre,  Silver  Pitcher  $50. 

16.  Largest  crop  of  Sweet  Potatoes  raised 
per  acre,  one  eighth  of  an  acre  to  be  dug,  and 
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certificates  of  the  yield  by  disinterested  persons 
furnisfeed,  Silver  Pitcher  $30. 

17.  Largest  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes  raised  per 
acre,  Silver  Pitcher  $30. 

18.  Largest  crop  of  Turnips  raised  per  acre, 
Silver  Pitcher  §26. 

19.  Largest  crop  of  Ground  Peas,  or  Pindars, 
raised  on  an  acre  of  ground.  Silver  Cup,  $25. 

20.  Largest  crop  of  Field  Peas  raised  per 
acre,  Silver  Cup  $25.  / 

2L  Best  box  of  Chewing  Tobacco,  Southern 
raised,  Plate  or  Pitcher  $50. 

22.  Best  box  of  Cigars  from  Southern  raised 
Tobacco,  Plate  or  $25. 

23.  Best  sample  of  Southern  raised  Smoking 
Tobacco,  Plate  or  $20. 

24.  Best  sampleof  Leaf  Tobacco,  five  pounds, 
Plate  or  $5. 

25.  Best  crop  of  Broom  Corn  on  an  acre, 
with  sample  of  one  bale  $50. 

Exhibitors  of  all  the  above  crops  must  state 
in  writing,  in  full,  to  the  Secretary,  all  the  re- 
quisitions as  laid  down  for  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  as 
above,  when  the  articles  are  entered  upon  his 
books  for  exhibition,  with  the  witnesses'  certih- 
■  cates  for  the  measurement  of  lands,  and  pounds 
and  bushels  per  acre,  without  which  the  Judges 
will  be  required  to  withhold  their  awards  ;  and 
exhibitors  not  complying  with  these  requisitions 
will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  premiums 
of  the  Society. 

CROPS  BY  BOTS  UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

(The  links  for  Field    Crops  to  be  complied 
with. ) 

1.  Largest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn,  grown  by 
any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  a  patent  lever  silver  WutcU  worth 
$50. 

2.  Largest  quantity  of  Cotton  produced  by 
any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  upon  an 
acre  of  land,  a  patent  lever  silver  Watch  worth 
$50. 

SAMPLES    OF  FIELD  CROPS. 

1.  Best  variety  of  Bread  Com,  with  two  bush- 
els as  a  sample  $5. 

2.  Best  variety  of  Corn  for  stock,  two  bushels 
as  a  sample,  tested  by  weight  $5. 

8.  Best  variety  of  Wheat,  with  a  bushel  of 
the  grain  as  a  sample— plate  $25. 

4.  Best  variety  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  sample  of 
2  bushels— plate  $6. 

6.  Best  variety  of  Field  Peas,  sample  of  one 
bushel— plate  $5. 

6.  Best  Table  Pea— plate  $5. 

7.  Best  variety  of  Sea  Island  Cotton,  with 
two  stalks  as  a  sample — plate  $5. 

8.  Best  bushel  of  Rice— plate  $10. 

9.  Best  bushel  of  Oats— plate  $15. 

10.  Best  bushel  Rye— plate  $10. 

11.  Best  bushel  Barley— plate  $10. 

12.  Best  bushel  of  Irish  Potatoes— plate  $10. 

13.  Best  variety  ot  Grass  Seeds  adapted  to 
the  South  for  hav  or  grazing— plate  $10.  _ 

Exhibitors  of  crops  must  give  in  wntmg  to 
the  Secretary  a  full  account  of  each  crop  offered 
—its  adaptation  for  profitable  cultivation,  etc. 
Exhibitors  of  hay  must  give  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating, curing,  harvesting,  etc. 


SUGAR   AXD   SYRUP, 

1.  Best  barrel  of  Sligar  of  ribbon  and  gree 
Cane,  raised  in  Georgia  $100. 

2.  Best  barrel  of  Syrup,  same  Cane,  rais< 
in  Georgia  $100, 

3.  Greatest  yield  of  Syrup  per  acre,  san 
Cane  $50. 

4.  Greatest  yield  of  Sugar  per  acre,  san 
Cane  $50. 

5.  Best  barrel  Sugar  from  Sorgho  or  Chin 
or  African  Sugar  Millet  $150. 

(J.  Best  barrel  of  Syrup  from  same  Cane  SI 5 

7.  Largest  yield  Sugar  from  same  Cane,  p 
acre  $75. 

8.  Largest  yield  of  Syrup  per  acre,  from  sac 
Cane  $75. 

COTTON   BALES. 

1.  Best  20  bales  of  common  Upland  C( 
ton— pi  ate  $200. 

2.  Best  10  bales  of  common  Upland  Cotton 
plate  $100. 

3.  Best  5  bales  of  common  Upland  Cotton 
plate  $50. 

4.  Best  1  bale  of  common  Upland  Cotton 
plate  $10. 

5.  Best  1  bale  of  Upland  Long  Staple  Cott 
■ — plate  $25. 

6.  Best  5  bales  Sea  Island  Cotton — plate  P. 

7.  Best  bale  of  Sea  Island  or  Black  Seed  C( 
ton  (of  400  lbs.,)  raised  on  upland — plate  $£ 

8.  Best  two  stalks  of  Cotton  $10. 

When  the  premium  is  for  more  than  one  bs 
samples  of  all  the  bags  but  one  (which  mi 
weigh  450  pounds  and  be  on  the  ground)  nu 
be  made  by  disinterested  individuals  and  pi 
duced  on  the  ground  with  their  certiiica' 
Where  the  premium  is  for  one  bag,  that  m\ 
be  on  the  ground. 

Laboremns. 

A  LAY   OF    K^COURAQEMENT. 
I 

"Strike!*'  said  the  Anvil  to  the  Hammer, 
Strike  !  and  never  U*t  your  iron  cool ! — 
Up  head,  my  boy !  Speak  bravely,  do  notstamm 
Letst  all  the  world  eliould  set  you  down  a  fool. 
There  is  no  time  allowed  for  *Bhilly-shitlly, 
But  seventy  years  allotted  to  the  best; 
Down  with  the  rock,  tear  up  the  fertile  valley. 
Work  out  your  purpose — leave  to  tiod  the  rest! 

II 
You  have  a  purpose — should  have  one — then  be| 

it! 
An  earnest  working  purpose  is  power, 
Which  if  you  straightway  seize  upou   the  mina 
Will  make  its  progress  surer  every  hour! 
Build  up  your  fortunes  by  it — lay  tliem  deeply— 
Make  your  foundations  sure ! — then,  day  by  day 
Raite  up  your  walls — a  fortress — never  cheaply- 
Uood  purposes  demand  a  large  outlay  I 

HI. 
Toil,  Faith,  Devotion,  Courage,  Resolution!— 
These  make  your  capital— these  freely  spt-nd; 
Once  sure  of  your  desigu,  the  exeeuiiou 
Needs  all  that  you  can  give  it,  to  the  cud  ! 
Uh,  boy!  man!  wliata  world  is  in  the  keeping 
Of  him  who  nobly  aims  and  bravely  toils  ! 
Speed  to  the  wuik  !     We'll  all  have  lime  for  si© 

iULS 

WheuVe  have  shuflh'd  oil  thci^e  mortal  coils. 

W.  GlLMOBK  SlMHS. 
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Address  of  the  President  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Societji 
Calling  an  Agricultural  Convention  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Atlanta  on  August  16th, 

PLA!fTA'noN,  Coosa  River,  June  15, 1870. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  have  requested  the  Hon.  David 
W.  Lewis  to  withdraw  his  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Sociehr,  and  that,  up- 
on his  withdrawal  of  the  same,  I  should  publish 
an  order  reinstating  him  in  said  office. 

His  resignation  has  been  withdrawn,  and  an 
order  declaring  him  reinstated  in  office  has  been 
duly  ])Qbli8hea,  and  he  is  again  in  the  office  as 
fully  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  as  if  his  re- 
signation had  never  occurred. 

Thus,  it  is  hoped,  are  ended  the  embarrass- 
ments and  the  unpleasant  issues  growing  out  of 
the  measures  adopted  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Secretary .  So  far  as  these  measures 
and  the  questions  rising  out  of  them  have 
brought  complaint  against  myself,  or  induced 
attacks  upon  mv  official  conduct,  conscious  of 
the  rectitude  and  disinterestedness  of  my  inten- 
tions throughout,  I  can  and  do  disregard  them, 
knowing  them  to  be  based  upon  error  and  a 
misapprehension  of  facts.  I  have  aimed  in  all 
my  actions  at  the  good  of  an  organization^ which 
I  feel  ha^  in  a  great  measure,  been  entrusted 
to  my  judgment  and  management.  I  claim  no 
exemption  fVom  public  criticism  for  any  error,* 
but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  strife  and 
personalities,  for  one,  I  cast  them  aside,  and 
here  now  invoke  the  co-operation  of  all  who 
feel  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Society  in 
this  important  stage  in  its  history. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  future,  with  the  lights 
of  the  situation,  what  do  we  see,  and  then  what 
should  we  do  ?  After  an  existence  and  success- 
ful operation  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  So- 
cietv,  with  the  aids  which  it  has  received  from  a 
public-spirited  people,  has  originated  and  car- 
ried forward  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  pro- 
cess in  agriculture  and  its  kindred  arts  which 
IS  everywhere  visible.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is 
this  spirit  more  manifest  than  in  the  eagerness 
and  numbers  with  which  the  people  visit  annual 
Agricultural  Fairs.  Indeed,  such  is  the  desire 
to  render  available  all  the  means  and  sources  of 
improvement  wBich  are  to  be  derived  from  Ag- 
ricultural Fairs  and  cattle  shows,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  important  city  in  the  State,  and 
Bcarcelv  a  county  with  its  Agricultural  Society, 
that  will  not  have  their  Fairs  during  the  coming 
season.  In  this  line  of  effort,  therefore,  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  State  Society  has 
perhaps  accomplished  iu  work.  It  may  be  to 
Us  interest  as  an  organization  to  continue  its 
Annual  Fairs,  or  at  least  hold  them  in  connec- 
tion with  some  one  of  the  important  organiza- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  State  upon  terms 
ofmutnal  advantage.  Be  that  as  it  may ;  let 
the  future  decide.  The  important  question  now 
presents  itself,  is  there  not  other  and  greater 
work  for  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  per- 
form, and  which  no  other  organization  can  so 
well  undertake  T  Are  there  not  some  measures 
of  legislation  which  a  united  and  intelligent  ex- 


pression from  those  men  personally  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ought  to  demand,  and 
never  cease  to  demand  until  granted?  Are 
there  not  sreat  and  incalculable  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  a  closer  and  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse between  cultivated  minds  represent- 
ing the  agricultural  interests  of  all  sections  of 
the  State  ?  Is  it  not  plain  to  the  most  ordinary 
perception's  it  not  evident  to  even  plodding 
labor  itself,  that  in  its  simplest  operations  it  is 
in  daily  contact  with  both  the  revelations  and 
masteries  of  science,  and  is  not,  therefore,  every 
mind  and  heart  ready  to  enthrone  Science  as 
the  presiding  genius  of  labor,  and  to  establish, 
by  liberal  appropriations  made  by  law,  intimate 
relations  between  them — relations  between  the 
laboratory  and  the  farm  as  close  and  intimate 
as  indeed  are  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect? 
Is  not  this  the  mission  of  our  organization  ?       , 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
there  is  something  more  to  be  done  than  to 
have  mere  shows  and  fairs,  I  recommend,  and 
hereby  call  a  Convention  of  the  Society,  to  be 
held  in  Atlanta  on  Tuesday,  16th  August.  The 
Secretary  has,  through  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal application  to  the  Superintendents  of 
Railroaas,  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  passage 
over  the  Railroad,  both  waj/Sn  without  charge, 
of  three  delegates  from  each  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society  to  two  semi-annual  Conventions. 
This  privilege  of  a  pass  both  ways  free  is  con- 
fined to  three  delegates  from  each  County  So- 
ciety. All  other  members  and  all  additional 
delegates  will  pay  one  fare.  Where  there  are 
two  or  more  Societies  in  a  county,  they  must 
unite  in  the  election  of  representatives,  as  only 
three  *can  come  from  a  county.  The  County 
Societies  are  therefore  requested,  at  their  month- 
ly meeting  in  July,  to  elect  their  delegates  and 
immediately  report  their  names  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  Atlanta,  who  will  forward  to  them  the 
Superintendents'  free  tickets.  Counties  which 
have  no  organized  Societies  should  organize  at 
once. 

The  following  are  among -the  subjects  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Convention : 

1.  A  closer  connection  and  mutual  depend- 
ence between  the  County  Societies  and  the  State 
Society.  A  plan  will  be  submitted  which  it  is 
believed  will  give  greater  vitality  and  usefulness 
to  both. 

2.  A  careful  consideration  and  examination 
of  the  influence  and  bearing  of  the  legislation 
of  the  State  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

3.  The  system  of  taxation  has  some  unjust 
discriminations  in  favor  of  corporations  and 
capital — ^none  of  any  kind  in  favor  of  agricul- 
ture. 

4.  Application  to  the  Legislature  for  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

6.  A  geological  and  agricultural  survey  of  the 
State. 

6.  The  reiteration  and  continual  reiteration 
of  our  demand  for  the  payment  of  the  annual 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature  of  1860,  of 
twenty- five  hundred  dollars — ten  years'  appro- 
priation now  due,  and  not  one  ever  paid. 
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7.  The  delegates  from  the  several  County  So- 
cieties are  requested  to  bring  up  with  them  full 
and  detailed  reports  upon  the  a^cultural  con- 
dition of  their  respective  counties.  Let  these 
reports  embrace  comparative  statements  of  the 
probable  yield  of  the  crop  this  year  and  the 
last ;  the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  and  grain 
this  year  and  the  last ;  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  grain  crop ;  more  or  less  attention  to  the 
production  of  meats;  changes  and-  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  implements ;  changes  and 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  preparation  and 
tillage  ;  changes  and  improvements  in  contracts 
wiUi  and  management  of  labor. 

These  and  other  topics  which  members  doubt- 
less will  present  to  the  Convention  are  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  assembled  farmers 
and  planters. 

The  time  ^nd  place  are  favorable  for  a  great 
step  forward  in  combining  the  stren^h  of  the 
agricultural  interests  in  favor  of  important 
measures — favorable,  too,  for  a  convivial  re- 
union of  representative  men  from  every  locality 
and  interest  in  the  State.  The  crops  will  have 
been  laid  by,  and  the  time  for  the  meeting  one 
of  comparative  leisure.  The  work  on  the  im- 
provements at  the  Fair  Grounds  has  been  most 
rapid  and  successful,  and  promises,  by  the  time 
ofme  proposed  meeting,  to  be  so  near  comple- 
tion as  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  grounds 
gratifying  and  interesting. 

The  extraordinary  facilities  granted  by  the 
railroads  is  itself  enough,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  deliberations 
and  social  influences  of  such  a  gathering  of 
practical  and  progressive  men,  to  induce  the 
counties  to  organize,  and  to  preserve  their  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Secretaries  of  County  Societies,  at  the 
same  time  they  send  up  the  names  of  tlieir  del- 
e^tes,  will  also  send  a  revised  and  perfect  list 
ot  their  members  for  1870.  In  the  returns  they 
will  please  specify  the  line,  or  lines,  of  railroaa 
over  which  their  delegates  will  travel. 

As  this  is  not  a  usual  but  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society,  the  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  of  the  Convention  will  not  be  charge- 
able to  the  city  under  the  contract  with  the  city 
to  pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Society 
for  the  year  1870. 

Sen.  C.  Yancey,  President. 

Taking  Odd— How  to  Do  It— And  How  It 
May  be  Avoided. 

Not  by  tumbling  into  the  river  and  stroggline 
home  wet  as  a  drowned  rat :  not  Jby  being  pitched 
into  the  mud  or  being  spilled  out  into  the  snow 
in  sleighing  time  ;  not  by  walking  for  hours 
over  shoe- top  in  mud;  not  by  sot? kins  in  the 
rain  without  an  umbrella ;  not  b;^  scrubbing  the 
floor  until  the  unm^  ntionables  stick  to  you  like 
a  wet  rag:  not  by  hoeing  potatoes  until  you 
are  in  a  lather  of  Sweat;  these  are  no't  the 
things  which  give  people  colds  ;  and  yet  they 
are  all  the  time  saying  how  they  '^caught  cold 
and  exposure." 

The  time  for  taking  cold  is  afler  your  exer- 
cise ;  the  place  is  your  own  house  or  office,  or 
counting  house.    It  is  not  the  act  of  exercise 


which  gives  the  cold,  but  the  getting  cool  toe 
quick  alter  exercising. 

After  any  kind  or  exercise,  do  not  stand  t 
moment  at  a  street  corner  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing ;  nor  at  an  open  door  or  window.  \VTien' 
ever  you  have  been  exercising  in  any  waj 
whatever,  winter  or  summer,  co  home  at  once, 
or 'to  some  sheltered  place,  and,  however  wanr 
the  room  may  see  >\  to  be,  do  not  at  once  pul 
off  your  hat  and  cloak,  but  wait  awhile — some 
five  minutes  or  more,  and  lay  aside  one  tiling  al 
a  time ;  thus  acting,  a  cold  is  impossible.  Notice 
a  moment :  when  you  return  from  a  brisk  wall 
and  you  enter  a  warm  room,  raise  your  hat  anc 
yorr  forehead  will  be  moist,  let  the  bat  r email 
a  few  moments  and  then  feel  the  forehead  again 
and  it  will  be  dry,  showing  that  the  room  ii 
actually  cooler  than  your  body,  and  with  out 
door  clothing  on  you  have  really  cooled  off  ful 
soon  enough.  Many  of  the  severest  colds  ] 
have  ever  known  men  to  lake  were  from  sitting 
down  to  a  warm  meal  in  a  cool  room  afler  i 
long  walk ;  or  being  engaged  in  writing  and  lei 
the  fire  go  out,  and  their  first  admonition  of  ii 
was  that  creeping  chilliness  which  is  the  ordina 
ry  foferunner  of  a  severe  cold.  Persons  hav( 
often  lost  their  lives  by  writing  or  reading  in  s 
room  where  there  was  no  fire,  although  th< 
weather  outside  was  rather  comfortable.  Sle  p 
Sng  in  a  room  long  unused  has  destroyed  tne 
life  of  many  a  visitor  and  friend.  Ou^  splendid 
parlors  and  our  nice  **8pare  rooms"  help  tc 
enrich  many  a  doctor. — HalVs  Journal  oj 
Health.  

**That*s  How."— Afler  a  great  snow-storm, 
a  little  fellow  began  to  shovel  a  path  through  t 
large  snow-bank  before  his  grandmothers  door. 
He  had  nothing  but  a  small  shovel  to  work  with. 

**Hdw  do  you  efxpect  to  get  through  thai 
drift?"  asked  a  man  passing  along. 

**By  keeping  at  it,  said  the  boy  cheerfiilly 
**thars  how." 

"Why,"  said  Miss  Anna  Dickinson,  on  on< 
occasion,  stepping  forward  to  the  footlights  an< 
commencing  a  lecture  with  a  lofly  flight  of  elo 
quence.  *'  Why  was  I  bom  ?"  She  paused,  an( 
a  thrill  ran  through  the  audience.  Again  th( 
rich  tones  of  the  winsome  woman  rolled  ove 
the  expectant  people  as  she  repeated  the  ques 
tion,  *  *  Why  was  I  born  ?"  And  again  she  paused 
that  the  due  impression  might  be  made  upoi 
her  hearers,  before  she  answered  her  own  ques 
tions."  "Why  was  I  born?"  she  asked  onc( 
more  in  touching  and  most  painful  accents 
when  a  wicked  boy  in  the  gallery  nhoutcd,  ". 
give  itupl" 

The  Ramie  in  Texas — Bexar  County. — ^Th( 
Ramie  has  flourished  this  season  beyond  all  ex 
pectations.  We  believe  the  Ramie  is  indi^enoa 
with  us ;  a  plant  is  found  growing  wild  m  oai 
river  bottoms  much  like  in  shape  of  leaf,  root 
stalk,  and  fibre,  as  two  grains  of  com  or  beani 
are  alike.  If  the  two  are  mixed  together  nc 
man  can  distinguish  them,  not  even  in  preparioi 
the  lint. — Texas  paper. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  hogs  will  eat  about  6( 
bushels  of  potatoes  in  a  day,  if  properly  fed. 
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Fimciples  and  Facts  in  Agrionltural  Ohem- 
istrj. 

Tq  the  great  mass  of  those  engaged  in  farm- 
\ng,  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  chemistry  of 
igricnlture  are  either  wholly  unknown  or  yery 
imperfectly  understood,  because  in  most  of  the 
works  which  are  published  relating  to  the 
science,  those  facts  and  principles  are  express- 
ed in  technical  language,  the  meaning  of  which 
18  not  generally  comprehensible  by  non-scien- 
tific readers,  and  because  the  generality  cf  far- 
mers who  undertake  to  inform  themselves  think 
it  necessary  to  understand  the  whole  book  which 
they  attempt  to  study — words,  tables,  illustra- 
tions, and  all — and,  failing  to  do  this,  give  up 
the  task  in  despair  as  one  which  it  is  entirely 
hopeless  for  them  to  master. 

This  difficulty  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
to  us  by  &rmers  who  were  anxious  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
eDlightened  cultivation  of  their  land,  and  we 
have  desired  to  see  some  work  published  in 
which  the  great  practical  truths  should  be  ex- 
plained in  language  which  all  could  compre- 
hend. 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers,  we  found 
the  following  plain  statement  of  a  '*  few  facts 
and  principles  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  with- 
out many  wordi  about  them,"  by  J.  S.  Hough- 
ton, M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  which  comes  near- 
er supplying  the  want  and  meeting  the  desired 
object  than  anything  we  have  seen.  We  repro- 
duce it  in  the  belief  that  it  contains  the  pith  of 
many  volumes,  and  that  it  will  do  more  practi- 
cal good  and  convey  some  real  instruction  to  a 
majority  of  farmers  than  many  of  the  elaborate 
scientific  works  in  which  the  same  truths  are 
''elucidated"  by  being  enveloped  in  technical 
words  covering  pages  of  close  type : 

Organic  EUnunU  of  Vegetable  Jfo^^er.— -Ox- 
ygen, Hydrogen.  Nitrogen  and  Carbon. 

Inorganic  Elements  consist  chieflv  of  four 
acids  and  four  alkalies.  The  four  acids  are  sili- 
cic acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
mariatic  acid.  The  four  alkalies  are  potash, 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

It  is  useless  to  gi?e  a  plant  abundance  of  any 
one  of  in  constituents — lime  for  instance — un- 
less you  are  sure  at  the  same  time  that  liie  oth- 
er ingredients  are  present  also.         , 

Ammonia  is  the  great  stimulant  of  vegetable 
growth,  without  which  all  other  nutriment  may 
remain  inert  and  dead.'    It  is  a  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  gases* 
Vol.  1,— 2«. 


Nitrogen  is  the  nutritious  or  flesh-making 
principle  of  vegetables.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  some  grains^  (as  wheat,)  and  such 
grains  are  always  exliausting  to  the  soil.  Car- 
bon, in  the  shape  of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  butter,  i 
oilj  fat,  syrup,  etc. ,  never  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  nesh  to  any  great  extent,  and  is 
chiefly  used  to  admit  breathing,  and  to  sustain 
the  heat  of  the  body  by  being  consumed  in  the 
lungs.    It  is  also  deposited  in  the  bodv  as  fat. 

In  the  germination  of  seeds  a  small  portion 
of  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  is  found.  Alkalies, 
as  potash  and  soda,  combine  with  and  neutralize 
this  acid,  and  thus  assist  germination.  Hence, 
one  important  use  of  wood  ashes,  containing 
potash,  in  the  hill  with  potatoes. 

Organic  matter,  as  muck,  leaves,  tan,  saw- 
dust, etc.,  can  be  of  little  use  until  it  has  under- 
gone decomposition,  so  as  to  put  its  salts  and 
Skses  in  a  condition  to  be  taken  up  by  plants, 
ence  the  reason  why  so  manv  persons  find  so 
little  benefit  from  the  use  of  raw  muck,  half- 
rotted  tan,  etc. 

Peaty  soils  are  always  acid.  Seeds  will  not 
germinate  well  in  such  a  soil  without  the  aid 
of  potash,  soda  and  lime  to  neutralize  the  acid, 
ana  perfect  the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter. 

Lime,  in  a  caustic  stat«,  possesses  the  power 
of  setting  free,  or  bringing  into  action,  the  pot- 
ash which  a  new  soil  may  contain,  and  hence 
mav  serve  as  good  a  purpose  as  lime  and  ashes. 

Anthracite  coal  ashes  are  of  little  value  in 
agriculture  except  to  open  a  heavy  clay  soil. 
The  chief  ingredients  ofany  value  are  charcoal 
and  sulphate  of  lime  or  g^sum. 

Charcoal  decays  very  slowly  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  will  last  fifly  or  a  hundred 
years  in  a  dry  loam,  perhaps  longer.  In  a  moist 
soil,  rich  in  muck,  it  decays  more  rapidly,  and 
furnishes  carbonic  acid  to  plants,  or  carbon.  It 
is  chiefljr  valuable,  however,  as  an  absorbent  of 
ammonia,  and  for  giving  a  dark  color  to  light 
sandy  soils.    It  also  retains  moisture. 

Nitrates,  as  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre,)  pro- 
duce straw  in  grain ;  sulphates,  as  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  lime,  promote  the  growth 
of  grain,  beans,  peas,  etc. 

It  is  not  known  how  far  soda  is  able  to  take 
the  place  of  potash  in  the  soilt  or  whether  it  is 
indifferent  which  of  the  two  alkalies  is  supplied 
to  plants.  It  is  better  to  furnish  both  soaa  and 
potash  when  absent  from  the  soil. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  combination  of  lime 
with  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  the  chief  constitu- 
ent of  the  earth  of  bones.  It  exists  in  the  seed 
of  many  plants  in  all  the  varieties  of  nrain  which 
are  cultivated  for  food,  and  in  the  ashes  of  most 
common  plants.  It  exists  also  largely  in  milk. 
It  is  almost  always  deficient  in  the  soil. 

A  sandy  soil  admits  the  heat  of  .the  sun  more 
rapidlv,  and  retains  it  longer,  than  any  other 
soil;  but  it  is  not  so  retentive  of  moisture. 
The  application  of  charcoal  and  salt  increases 
the  moisture  of  sandy  soils,  and  so  does  deep 
plowing. 

The  roots  of  plants  require  a  supply  of  oxy- 
gen in  order  that  they  may  be  maintained  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  atmosphere  and  water 
furnish  a  supply  of  oxygen,  but  such,  possibly,  . 
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can  only  be  obtained  where  the  soil  is  sufficient- 
ly open  to  permit  the  free  circulation  of  ait  and 
water  among  its  pores,  and  to  carry  off  excess 
of  \<^ater,  or  water  robbed  of  its  fertilizing  pro- 
perties.   Plow  deep  and  drain. 

Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Pans)  requires 
much  heat  and  moisture  to  render  it  useful  on 
laud*  In  dry  seasons,  sulphate  of  soda  (Glau- 
ber's  salts)  will  prove  more  beneficial.  Bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  common  lime 
are  generally  more  valuable  than  gypsum. 

Quick  lime  expels  ammonia  from  decomposed 
or  fermenting  manures.  Lime  should  never  be 
used  in  the  manure  heap,  unless  covered  with  a 
large  quantity  of  well  pulverized  muck. 

Lime  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  soils  in 
which  loam  or  vegetable  matter  is  deficient. 
The  effect  of  lime  is,  in  fact,  to  eat  out  vege- 
table matter. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  appli- 
cation of  lime,  soda,  potash,  or  bones,  forms  a 
primitive  addition  of  mineral  or  inorganic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil,  while  by  plowing  in  green  crops 
we  return  to  the  land  only  the  inorganic  salts 
which  the  plants  have  taken  from  it  during  Uieir 
growth — the  rest  is  organic  matter. 

Plants  require  all  their  constituents  present 
in  the  soil,  in  small  quantities  at  least,  to  fur- 
nish a  full  crop.  Hence  the  principle  that  the 
more  various  the  fertilizing  materiius  added  to 
the  compost  heap  the  better,  if  a  good  supply  of 
dry  muck  be  supplied  to  absorb  the  ammonia 
produced  by  decomposition. 

Potatoes  and  tomatoes  flourish  best  in  soils 
which  are  not  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  Pig  ma- 
nure and  night  soil  areaot  useful  for  these  crops 
unless  very  minutely  divided  by  loam.  The 
chief  ingredients  of  potatoes  are  carbon,  in  the 
shape  of  starch  in  the  inorganic  portion,  and 
potash  in  the  organic  constituents.  Hence  fresh 
muck  and  ashes  are  the  best  fertilizers. 

Turnips  requure  less  organic  matter  (loam  or 
mould)  than  many  other  crops.  Their  chief 
coneitituents  are  phosphates  of  hme  and  potash. 

Pe^t  meadows  require  sand  to  render  them 
fertile  as  imperatively  as  sandy  soils  requite 
muck. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  through  fifty,  or  any 
indefinite  number  oi  columns,  giving  facts  and 
principles  observed  in  reading,  which  are  worthy 
of  being  specially  noted  and  remembered.  I 
have  taken  these  few  passages  at  random  from 
some  works  lying  near  me  at  this  moment,  part- 
ly copied  and  partly  made  up  from  hints  which 
-met  my  eye.  I  have  done  tnis,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  great  value  of  the  facts  set  forth, 
as  for  the  purpose  oi  showing  the  student  in 
these  matters  how  much  clearer  a  fact  looks, 
and  how  much  more  easily  it  may  be  studied 
and  remembered  by  separating  it  from  the  sub- 
stance of  a  volume  as  above. 

Now,  if  the  reader  of  this  article  had  just 
read  the  works  from  which  the  quotations  are 
made  up,  and  then  had  exercised  his  eye  and 
mind  and  hand  in  the  art  of  selecting  and  wri- 
ting down  the  passages,  we  should  readily  sup- 
pose that  he  would  be  more  apt  to  remember 
them  than  If  he  had  only  glanced  an  eye  over 
them  in  the  comparatively  passive  way  of  read- 
ing.   I  trust  that  the  valuable  suggestions  here 


given  will  not  be  lost  upon  young  readers  who 
are  ambitious  of  acquiring  knowl^e. 

Oondensation  of  Taper  and  Electricity. 

It  is  found  that  the  condensation  of  wat^r  in 
the  summer  sky  is  always  attended  by  a  great 
development  of  this  unseen  and  mysterious 
energy— be  it  fluid,  vibration,  force,  or  whatever 
else  we  choose  to  call  it.  The  more  rapid  the 
condensation  the  more  copiously  is  the  elec- 
tricity developed.  Which  is  the  cause  and  whidi 
is  the  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  say  j  but  the  two 
phenomena  accompany  each  other  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner. 

This  connection  between  the  development  of 
electricity  and  the  condensation  of  aqueous 
vapor,  which  was  for  a  long  time  known  only  to 
exist  in  the  case  of  the  thunder-cloud,  has 
since  been  found  to  be  universal.  The  attention 
of  scientific  men  was  called  strongly  to  liiid 
subject  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  an 
engineer  m  charge  of  a  locomotive  near  New- 
castle, England,  in  1840.  This  engineer  hap- 
pened to  pass  one  hand  very  near  the  cloud 
of  vapor  which  was  issuing  from  the  escape-pipe 
of  his  engine,  at  the  instant  when  the  omer  was 
in  contact  with  a  metallic  handle  attached  to 
some  part  of  the  machinery.  The  combination 
happened  to  be  such  as  to  make  his  body  part 
of  an  electric  circuit,  and  he  experienced  a  sud- 
den and  quite  powerful  shock. 

This  incident  led  to  a  more  thoroneh  study  of 
the  electrical  phenomena  connectea  with  the 
condensation  of  water,  and  it  was  found  that 
electricity  could  be  excited  in  any  quantity  by 
this  means. 

In  the  case  of  the  condensation  of  vapor  in 
the  atmosphere,  so  lon^  as  the  cloud  remains 
small,  the  presence  of  the  electricity  does  not 
manifest  itself  by  any  outward  sign  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  large  and  very  dense,  and  especially 
when  it  is  rapidly  formed,  Ae  electric  energy 
becomes  excessive,  and  it  produces  two  effects 
strikingly  manifest  to  the  senses — a  brilliant 
chain  of  forked  and  glittering  light  dazzling  the 
eye,  and  a  series  of  tremendous  detonations  and 
reverberations  overpowering  the  ear.  The  di- 
rection of  the  line  of  light  is  often  toward  the 
earth,  and  by  the  very  remarkable  effects  which 
are  produced  at  the  termination  of  it  we  know 
that  in  some  way  or  other  a  force  of  verv  extra- 
ordinary intensity  has  been  transmitted  from  the 
cloud  to  the  ground. 

The  discharges,  as  we  term  them,  take  place 
sometimes  in  very  quick  succession,  showing 
that  the  electric  energy  is  very  abundantly  devel- 
oped, and  in  such  cases  the  condensation  of 
water  goes  on  in  an  equally  extraordinary 
manner. 

This  state  of  things  continues  for  several 
hours.  The  two  effects — namely,  the  develoji- 
meat  of  electricity  and  the  condensation  of 
water— go  on  together,  the  one  keeping  pace, 
to  all  appearance,  exactly  with  the  other.  The 
electricity,  as  it  is  developed,  discharges  itself 
in  glittenng  lines  of  light  darting  through  tlie 
air.  The  water  descends,  by  its  gravitation^  to 
the  earth  in  a  deluging  shower.  During  all  thU 
time  the  cloud  moves  slowly  on  from  west  tc 
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east,  increasing  all  the  while  in  density  and  ex- 
tent, antil  the  heavens  are  black  with  it,  and 
the  earth  for  a  region  of  many  miles  is  thrown 
into  deep  shadow. — From  **The  Mysteries  of  a 
Thunder  Shower,"  by  Jacob  Abbott,  in  ifar- 
per^s  Magazine. 

Thb  Air  we  Breathb. — Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of 
Manchester.  England,  who  has  been  analyzing 
the  air  we  breathe,  for  twenty-five  years,  has 
studied  in  detail  the  forms  of  the  atoms  which 
we  see  in  sunbeams.  The  air  is  charged  with 
tiny  scraps  of  whatever  is  knocking  about  in 
the  neighborhood  we  live  in,  coal  in  the  mining 
districts^  cotton  in  the  spinning  districts,  hay 
and  straw  in  the  agricultural  districts,  stone  and 
horse  refuse  in  the  busy  streets,  iron  in  the  rail- 
way carriages.  In  these,  he  says,  ''we  breathe 
rolled  plates  of  metallic  iron,  which  are  large 
enough  to  be  seen  bv  the  naked  eye."  And 
mingled  with  all  are  those  dormant,  mysterious 
germs  of  plant  and  animal  life,  which,  after  a 
a  few  days'  steeping  in  water,  throw  off  their 
torpor  and  appc^  as  living  plants  and  animal- 
cules. He  has  shown  us  vrbat  we  cast  out  from 
our  lungs— the  sewaee  of  the  atmosphere — and 
told  of  the  wondenul  scene  of  lite  which  is 
developed  in  a  drop  of  condensed  breath  from 
the  wall  of  a  crowded  room.  The  taking  in  the 
* 'sewage  of  the  atmosphere"  is  what  most  peo- 
ple seem  to  enjoy.  They  go  to  churches,  church 
lecture  rooms,  none  of  them  ventilated  at  all, 
in  nozfe  of  them  any  circulation  to  diange  the 
air,  to  theatres  and  concert  rooms,  where  they 
pack  in  and  taste  each  other's  sewage  for  hours 
together.  Delicate,  fastidious  women,  who 
would  not  brush  their  garments  aeainst  the 
clothes  of  the  theatre-loafer,  nor  soil  their  hands 
by  the  touch  of  his,  will  sit  a  whole  evening  and 
exchange  breaths  with  him,  the  inmost  for  the 
inmost,  as  the  Qermans  would  say,  in  a  room 
scarcely  ventilated  at  all ;  but  where  the  used 
air  might  be  changed  for  tresh  air  constantly. 
And  architects  will  so  build  churches  and  thea- 
tres, and  halls,  so  long  as  the  people  submit  to 
it  aa  meekly  as  they  now  do. 


Ootswold  Sheep. 
Of  all  the  improved  breeds  of  sheep  which 
have  been  imported  from  England,  we  believe 
that  none  have  givep  so  much  satisfaction  or 
proved  so  remunerative  as  the  Cotswold.  {See 
FronHtpieee,'^  They  are  a  veiy  large  breed, 
wit^  a  long,  heavy  fleece,  hardy,  easily  kept 
and  very  prolific.  For  mutton  they  are  gener- 
aUj  considered  superior  to  the  Leicester  and 
equal  to  the  South  Down.  Two  year  old  weth- 
ersy  at  fourteen  months  old,  have  beeja  known 
to  weigh  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  to  the  quarter, 
and  the  wool,  though  rather  coarse  in  texture, 
frequently  weighs  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  to 
the  fleece,  measuring  six  to  eight  inches  in 
lengtk.  In  addition  to  this,  their  hardy  nature, 
their  &culty  of  thriving  without  much  attention, 
the  prolific  character  of  their  ewes,  and  their 


excellence  as  n|^rses,  drew  the  attention  of 
sheep-raisers  to  them  as  well  adapted  to  this 
country,  and  the  experiment,  wherever  it  has 
been  made,  is  said  to  have  been  quite  success- 
ful. When  crossed  with  the  South-Down  or 
Leicester,  the  result  is  a  perfect  breed  of  sheep. 

We  copy  the  following  additional  information 
in  relation  to  the  Cotswolds  from  Deitz's  Jour- 
nal: 

The  Cotswolds  are  a  large  hardy  breed  of 
English  sheep,  bie-boned  and  long  wool,  and 
well  adapted  to  hul  range.  Mr.  Wm.  Weld,  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  is  a  breeder.  Our  farmers 
will  find  the  Cotswold  sheep  a  hardy  race  that 
will  stand  more  exposure  than  most  other 
breeds,  and  they  yield  more  wool  of  a  good 
quality  than  any  other  breed,  therefore  their 
large  carcass  and  the  large  quantity  of  wool 
that  they  turn  ofi^  make  them  a  very  profitable 
breed.  Cotswolds  are  extensively  employed  for 
the  improvement  of  other  breeds,  ana  are  pre- 
ferred by  all  sheep  breeders  for  their  large  size 
and  superior  harainess.  Cotswolds  are  noted 
for  their  large  dimensions,  and  have  a  propen- 
sity to  fatten,  arising  chiefly  from  their  wide 
frame;  quietode  and  open  texture  of  flesh 
which  is  of  quick  growth,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
pands itself  more  rapidly  than  in  sheep  of  other 
qualities. 

Cotswolds  have  for  many  years  been  sought 
after  with  a  view  to  increase  the  size,  and  form 
and  wool  qualities  of  our  small  sheep,  and  al- 
ready the  mfluence  of  the  Cotswold  blood  can 
be  seen  in  the  sheep  or  this  country,  and  these 
crosses  are  esj^rly  sought  after  for  breeding 
and  for  fattening  for  the  butcher.  In  takine 
a  general  survey  of  the  sheep  of  this  countar^,  I 
cannot  see  why  farmers  will  persist  in  raising 
Uie  small  sheep  that  has  no  carcass  to  feed  on, 
and  one  that  only  turns  off  two  or  three  pounds 
of  wool,  when  they  can  get  sheep  that  will  weigh 
from  two  to  three  hundred  poinds,  and  turn  off 
from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  wool,  and  long  wool 
that  an  increasing  demand  calls  for  each  vear. 
According  to  the  situation  of  the  farm  and  the 
nature  of  the  pastun^e  must  the  sheep  farmer 
manage  his  nock,  rerhaps  common  Merino. 
South-down,  Bothwell,  ana  their  crosses,  will 
be  found  good,  but  on  good  land  and  good  pas- 
turage tne  Cotswold  strain  should  be  preferred, 
if  he  wishes  to  have  due  hardiness  ana  fertility, 
and  the  increase  of  weight  and  wool. 


A  New  View  of  it. — ^The  heathen  emblem  of 
the  snake  hoMing  it^  tail  in  its  mouth  has  alwavs 
been  explained  to  mean  '^eternity.".  We  should 
think  it  typical  of  "life"  rather,  as  indicating  a 
continual  effort  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

A  Good  Retort. — "The  newspapers  of  your 
party  are  perfect  nuisances,"  said  a  politician 
to  ms  opponent  "That's  just  what  thieves 
think  of  magistrates,"  replied  the  other. 

A  VAGRANT  was  arrested,  but  claimed  he  had 
a  trade — smoking  glass  for  solar  eclipses.  ^  Ow- 
ing to  theb  rarity  he  is  not  working  full  time. 
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Hints  on  Horse  Flesli. 

As  FIVE  years  are  required  for  the  completion 
'  of  the  bone  structure  of  the  horse,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  he  be  carefully  used  until  that  age. 
If  he  is  early  overworked,  the  liga  nents/which 
unite  his  one  hundred  and  thirty  bones  are  pre- 
vented from  becoming  suflBciently  fixed  to  the 
frame  j  he  is  dwarfed,  and  wears  out  or  dies 
long  before  reaching  the  full  twenty  years  which 
should  be  the  average  duration  of  his  life  and 
vigor.  The  muscles  of  a  hoise  ought  to  be  thick 
and  long.  Thickness  ensures  strength,  and 
length  an  extended  sweep  of  limb.  Proper- 
ly constructed  harness  is  as  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  the  horse  as  easy  clothes  are  neces- 
sary to  man.  If  harness  is  not  well  fitted  to 
the  form,  the  veins  are  compressed,  circula  ion 
retarded,  and  disease  ensues. 

When  in  motion,  the  horse  regulates  his  cen- 
tre of  gravity  by  using  his  head  and  neck.  The 
check  rein  is  inhuman  and  injurious.  If  a 
horse  is  compelled  to  run  when  his  head  is  held 
in  a  vertical  position,  the  gravity  is  thrown  too 
far  back,  and  he  advances  with  difficulty. 

The  ears  may  be  called  indices  of  the  mind. 
Intelligent  horses  prick  up  their  ears  when  spo- 
ken to  'j  vicious  ones  throw  them  back ;  a  blind 
horse  directs  one  forward  and  one  back  ;  in  a 
deaf  horse  they  are  without  expression.  The 
ears  should  be  short  and  wide  apart,  the  eyes 
well  open  and  forehead  broad.  A  broad  fore- 
head indicates  good  brain. 

The  horse  breathes  by  his  nostrils,  hence  the 
nostrils  should  be  large,  so  that  the  fresh  air 
may  be  taken  in  freely.  Jockeys  enlarge  the 
nostrils  by  artificial  means. 

The  mouth  of  young  horses  are  round  and 
smooth  ;  in  nge  it  becomes  narrow,  wrinkled 
and  elongated.  The  Arab  says,  speaking  of  his 
horse,  the  first  seven  years  for  my  young  broth- 
er J  the  next  seven  for  myself,  and  the  last  for 
my  enemy. 

A  horse  has  only  oiie  jugular  vein. 


The  withers  cannot  be  too  high.  The  higher 
they  are  the  easier  the  animal  travels. 

The  loins  short,  chest  square,  and  the  shoul- 
ders well  developed. 

No  foot,  no  horse.  The  hoof  is  a  curious 
and  complicated  mechanism — an  elastic  box 
which  expands  and  contracts  as  the  horse  raises 
or  puts  down  his  foot.  Shoeing  should  be  done 
with  skill,  or  the  natural  form  of  the  foot  will 
be  destroyed. 

So  noble  an  animal  should  be  treated  with 
great  kindness,  and  no  pains  spared  to  make  his 
bonds  as  easy  to  wear  as  possible.  G. 


Dry  Earth  for  Bedding  Stables. 

Of  late  much  htis  been  said  and  written  about 
"earth  closets,"  and  their  use  seems  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  disinfectants,  and  as  a  source  con- 
ducive to  good  health.  Dry  earth  has  also  been 
used  to  some  extent  for  bedding  stables  and 
found  to  answer  all  the  good  purposes  expected 
from  it. 

It  would  be  useless  to  discuss  with  a  farmer 
the  value  of  stable  manure.  He  knowj»  very 
well  what  it  is  worth — that  it  is  superior  to  all 
other  manures ;  the  only  difficulty  with  him  is 
to  get  enough  of  it.  He  knows  also  that  it  is 
not  always  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  bulk — 
one  cart  load  of  well  concenti-ated  manure  be- 
ing equal  to  two  or  more  loads  in  a  coarse, 
rough  state. 

Straw  is  almost  as  dear  in  the  market  as  the 
best  of  hay,  therefore  it  has  become  too  expen- 
sive an  article  to  bed  stables  with,  and  the  far- 
mer who  uses  it  freely  for  that  purpose  has  not 
an  eye  to  strict  economy.  The  substitute  that 
we  can  recommend  is  dry  earth.  Every  far- 
mer has  plenty  of  it.  Let  any  kind  of  soil  or 
subsoil  be  collected  and  put  under  cover,  con- 
venient to  the  stables,  to  oe  used  as  required. 
This  can  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen,  and  an  hour  or 
two  can  be  spared  from  other  work ;  there  are 
many  such  spare  hours  in  the  course  of  the  year 
that  could  not  be  better  employed,  or  even 
whole  days. 

The  earth  should  be  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stable  floor  three  or  four  inches 
deep  to  begin  with,  and  as  it  becomes  saturated 
with  urine  add  fresh  earth  until  it  becomes  six, 
eight,  or  more  inches  deep.     When  all  of  it  is 
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thus  saturated,  it  may  be  removed  to  the  ma- 
nnre  heap  alone  with  the  excrementitious  mat- 
ter of  the  animals.  Whenever,  on  entering  the 
stable,  yon  find  any  offensive  smell  arising  m)m 
the  floor,  add  more  fresh  earth,  until  the  odor 
is  all  absorbed.  In  this  way  all  the  valuable 
manurial  salts  are  saved,  locked  up,  so  they 
cannot  be  wasted,  until  carried  to  the  field  and 
incorporated  with  the  soil  to  feed  succeeding 
crops. 

The  health  of  the  stock  is  promoted  by  hav- 
ing the  atmospheric  air  of  the  stable  kept  in  a 
pure  state  for  breathing.  A  little  plaster  of 
Paris  sprinkled  with  the  dry  earth  on  the  stable 
floor  will  be  of  some  advlmtage  as  an  absorbent 
of  the  manurial  salts. 

The  natural  resting  place  for  animals  to  lie 
down  on  is  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  always 
arise  from  this  natural  bed  refreshed  and  full 
of  vigor.  After  a  stretch  and  a  shake  of  them- 
selves, they  feel  as  if  a  new  life  had  been  in- 
ipsed  into  them,  and  thev  go  forth  to  the  du- 
ties of  the  day  with  a  fresnness  Uiat  is  pleasant 
to  behold. 

Now,  this  natural  bed  of  earth  to  lie  down  on 
is  furnished  exactly  suited  to  their  nature,  their 
wants,  and  their  condition,  by  a  good  coatine  of 
soil,  kept  and  frequently  renewed  on  the  stable 
floor.— American  Stock  Joitmal. 


SommeT  Management  of  Hones. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  writing  to  the  London   Times^  ex- 
poses the  fallacy  of  the  popular  belief  that  a 
horse  is  benefitted  by  "a  month's  run."     He 
says  that  now  pastures  are  be^nning  to  look 
green,  and  the  weather  promises  to   become 
warm,  owners  are  thinking  of  giving  their  horses 
a  treat  by  turning  them  on  to  grass.     **  I  have 
worked  my  horses  hard,"  say  they,   "and  they 
need  a  summer's  run.    It  will  rest  their  legs 
and  feet;  besides,  green   food  is  the  natural 
provender  for  horses,  and  Uiey  will  enjoy  a  few 
months  rest  at  grass  and  be  all  the  better  for 
it"    It  is  all  very  well  for  the  young  animal, 
protected  by  long  hair,*lengthy  mane  and  tail, 
whose  time,  while  young,  has  to  be  got  over  one 
way  or  another,  and  it  is  found  convenient  to 
let  him  forage  for  himself;  but  with  the  stale 
and  "groggy"  horses  requiring  rest,  and  whose 
owners  turn  them  out  with  this  obiect,  the  mat- 
ter is  entirely  different.     "  Rest,"  properly  so 
called,  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  pasture.    In  the 
simple  process  of  gathering  his  food  the  horse 
waits  many  miles  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
if  the  pasture  be  bare,  and  the  same  process 
obliges  him  to  throw  extra  weight  on  his  fore 
1^  and  feet,  which  it  has  been  the  intention 
of  the  owner  to  **re8t."     Besides,  in  the  sum- 
mer months  witness  the  poor  horses  huddled 
together  for  shelter  from  tne  myriads  of  insects 
which  surround  cattle  when  grazing,  and  watch 
them  nervously  tossing  their  heads,  switching 
the  tail,  stamping,  and  thus  iarring  tne  feet  and 
legs,  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  vain  hope  of  es- 
cape from  their  tormentors,  and  ask  if  this  be 
"  rest."     When  the  sup  is  powerful  the  feet  be- 
come hot  and  parched,  the  horn  is  rendered 
brittle,  and  breaks  off  in  pieces.    Besides,  no- 


thing throws  a  horse  so  soon  out  of  condition  as 
green  food.  The  consequence,  in  eight  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  that  the  animal  comes  up  from 
the  grass  in  much  worse  form  than  when  turned 
out  "  to  rest " — if  he  escapes  getting  staked  or , 
being  kicked  by  his  companions.  What,  then, 
is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  horses  in  the 
summer,  when  either  rest  is  a  necessity  or  other- 
wise desirable  ?  Put  them  into  a  loose  box  or 
shed,  well  littered  with  tanbark,  sawdust,  or 
straw,  or  all  combined  ;  remove  the  shoes  and 
rasp  off  the  sharp  edges  of  the  crust,  to  prevent 
them  breaking,  supply  water  without  stint,  give 
a  liberal  allowance  of  oats,  Indian  corn,  and 
bran,  with  cut  chaff  and  hay,  the  whole  of  which 
will  be  better  for  being  made  ready  damp  with 
water.  If  on  th^part  of  the  owner  there  is  a 
predilection  for  green  food,  give  it  in  small 
quantities,  mixed  by  hand  with  the  hay,  always 
remembering  that  the  fat  which  it  invariably 
produces  is  so  much  lumber,  not  condition,  and 
that  when  the  horse  returns  to  work  the  fat  is 
thrown  off  at  the  cost  of  additional  wear  in  the 
feet  and  legs. 


From  the  CorutUuiUmalist. 

The  Angel  in  the  Flame. 

BT  ▲  WOBKIHOM AV. 

At  l!fe*8  noisy  anvil  tolling 

Should  your  pulses  be4t  too  high,  ^ 
Do  not  mind  a  little  broiling, 

Rest  shall  yours  be  by-and-by  ; 
If  with  brawn  of  arm  you're  striking, 

Or  with  sweat  of  brain  are  worn, 
Things  may  not  be  to  your  liking, 
But  they^U  mend  not  if  you  mourn. 
Oh  faint  not  In  the  lioble  strife, 

To  fashion  well  your  place  or  name, 
In  every  upward  glow  of  Hfe 
There  is  an  angel  in  the  flame ! 

Though  should  mighty  glooms  be  lurking    . 

0*er  the  threshold  of  your  aims. 
Eyes  beyond  still  watch  j^our  working. 
Hearts  Itround  still  own  your  claims ; 
Falter  not  then  at  the  blunders 
That  befall  for  want  of  light. 
Ton  shall  yet  accomplish  wonders 
If  you  smite  for  truth  and  right. 
Oh  faint  not  in  the  noble  strife, 

To  fashion  well  your  place  or  name, 
In  your  upward  glow  of  life- 
There  is  an  angel  in  the  flame ! 

Lofty  efforts ! — keep  them  turning. 
Till  such  weapons  yon  have  made 
As  shall  bring  immortal  earning 

When  your  sturdy  strokes  are  stayed ; 
Strong  endeavors  I— keep  them  ringing 

Tilllife's  fervent  work  is  done. 
Then  shall  you  sit  down  with  ringing 
Over  more  than  conquest  won. 
Oh  faint  not  in  the  noble  strife, 

To  fashion  well  your  place  or  name, 
In  every  upward  glow  of  life 
There  is  an  angel  in  the  flame ! 


Horace  Greeley  says  that  the  darkest  day  in 
any  man's  career  is  that  wherein  he  fancies  there 
is  some  easier  way  of  getting  a  dollar  than  by 
squarely  earning  it 
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^ortintlttird   ^t^ntimtnt 

The  Vegetable  Oarden. 

To  THE  skillful  and  attentive  gardener,  the 
month  of  August  is  the  opening  of  a  second 
spring.  Should  there  be  the  usual  rains  this 
month,  maoy  seeds  may  be  planted,  including 
parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  spinach  and  lettuce 
for  early  spring  use ;  and  English  peas  and  snap 
beans  if  sown  now  and  well  mulched  will  gen- 
erally yield  a  good  crop. 

Cabbages  to  head  in  wintor  should  be  trans- 
planted now.  The  second  planting  of  Irish  po- 
tatoes should  be  made  at  once,  and  com  for 
late  roasting  ears  may  still  be  put  in.  This  is 
a  good  month  to  set  out  button  onions  and  sets 
and  to  sow  onion  seed.  Onions  that  have  not 
yet  been  pulled  should  be  taken  up  now,  dried 
in  the  ahade,  and  spread  npon  a  shelf  where 
the  air  can  circulate  about  them.  When  tho- 
roughly dry  thoy  can  be  tied  in  bunches  or  in 
nets  and  hung  up  for  winter  use. ' 

Pot  herbs  should  be  gathered,  dried  in  the 
shade,  and  put  up  in  paper  bags. 

Mulch  egg  plants  and  young  peas  and  beans, 
and  indeed  fdl  transplanted  yegetables.  Plant 
cucumbers  for  pickling.  Save  the  seed  of  the 
earliest  and  best  vegetables. .  Dry  them  in  the 
shade.  Exposure  to  the  sun  frequently  de- 
stroys their  vitality.  Exterminate  all  seeding 
weeds.  Top  the  okra  and  allow  no  pods  to 
ripen  but  those  intended  for  seed.  Pinch  the 
ends  of  the  running  beans,  thus  stopping  the 
gro'wth  of  the  vines  and  doubling  the  crop  of 
beans.  Keep  the  strawberry  beds  clean  and 
free  from  runners,  and  towarda,  the  end  of  the 
month  dress  them  with  a  compost  of  wood, 
earth,  and  leached  ashes. 

We  wish  that  some  of  our  friends  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  getting  nothing  during  the 
winter  from  the  ^'  truck  patch''  Except  a  scanty 
supply  of  long,  spindling  oollards,  would  try  to 
make-  a  winter  garden.  A  very  little  trouble 
and  attention  will  secure  an  abundant  supply  of 
most  of  the  hardy  vegetables.  In  nine  years 
out  of  ten  the  effort  will  be  successful. 


The  Flower  Oarden. 
The  directions  for  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment are  substantially  the  same  as  those  for 
July.  This  is  a  good  month  to  bud  and  layer 
roses.  Prune  fully  one-half  of  the  young 
growth  of  roses,  and  they  will  soon  put  forth 
new  shoots  and  bloom  again  until  frost.    Col- 


lect bulbs  to  plant  in  September  and  bloom  ear- 
ly next  Spring. 

There  are  many  perennial  and  biennial  flow- 
ers which  if  sown  towkrds  the  end  of  this  month 
will  bloom  early  next  year.  For  a  list  of  these 
we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  illustrated 
catalogue  of  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  to 
the  flower  garden  during  this  and  the  ensuing 
month,  and  with  a  very  trifling  expense,  wiU 
secure  a  beautiful  show  next  spring. 

The  Orchard. 

Gather  fruits  as  they  ripen,  and  where  they 
are  too  thick  on  the  limbs,  thin  them.  Bum 
the  cocoons  of  the  miller  and  the  webs  of  the 
caterpillar.  Every  cocoon  consumed  prevents 
the  ravages  of  ^ve  hundred  worms  next  spring. 

Young  fruit  trees  should  be  worked  with  the 
hoe.  Trees  or  vines  infested  with  lice  should 
be  sprinkled  early  in  the  morning  with  guano 
or  plaster.  Competent  fruit  growers  assert  that 
this  is  an  effectual  remedy.  Summer  pruning, 
where  necessary^  should  be  continued. 

The  stocks  oi  all  fruit  trees  may  now  be  bud- 
ded, and  cleft  grafting,  parUcularly  on  pears 
and  plums,  may  be  successfully  accomplished 
this  month. 

Save  the  pits  of  every  good  peach  and  plant 
them  immediately.  Save  the  seeds  of  all  good 
fruits.  We  have  great  faith  in  seedling  fruits 
for  our  country. 

New  strawberry  beds  may  be  set  out  towards 
the  end  of  this  month.  In  our  experience  we 
have  no  variety  so  good  in  quality  and  quantity 
as  the  Wilson's  Albany.  We  have  tried  and 
partially  succeeded  with  several  other  kinds,  but 
none  equals  the  Wilson  Albany.  Beds  planted 
this  month  should  be  heavily  mulched. 

Sninmer  FmniDg  of  Orape  Tines. 

In  the  garden  of  a  friend  in  Northern  Geor- 
gia we  have  recently  seen  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  advantage  of  liberal  pruning  of  grape 
vines  in  summer  where  the  growth  is  unusually 
luxuriant 

The  vines  are  trained  on  trellises,  have  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  are  filled  with  bunches  of 
fine  grapes.  From  the  time  the  fruit  commen- 
ced to  form,  the  vines  were  praned  at  the  fbaith 
joint  from  the  bunch,  and  all  side  shoots  care- 
fully rubbed  off.  The  result  is  as  fine  a  yield 
of  sound  fruit  as  we  ever  saw. 

In  a  garden,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  where 
the  pruning  scissors  were  not  used  at  all,  for 
fear  of  doing  ii^'ury  to  the  vines  by  causing  them 
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to  bleed  (a  commonlj  erroneous  belief,  by  the 
way,)  and  where  none  of  the  lateral  shoots  were 
remoyed,  we  fonnd  the  fruit  much  smaller,  and 
in  many  places  exhibiting  signs  of  rot. 

We  are  satisfied,  ftt)m  a  comparative  view  of 
grape  vines  in  both  gardens,  that  to  spare  the 
pruning  scissors  in  summer  is  to  spoil  l^e 
grapes. 


Jbr  (he  BoMthem  Mtrm  and  Momt, 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

BT  THB  LATB  WM.  N.   WHITB. 

"  Ay  be  sticking  in  a  tree,  *  twill  be  growing 
while  ye^re  sleeping,*'  said  the  old  laird  of 
Dumbiedikes  on  his  death  bed  to  hi§  son ;  and 
it  was  beautiful  and  sound  advice.  Too  many 
of  our  farmers  neglect  this,  and  their  children 
are  deprived  of  the  shade  and  shelter  which  a 
few  fine  trees  would  give,  and  which  would  also 
make  their  dwelling  much  more  beautiful  and 
attractive.  Woodland  every  farmer  must  have. 
Let  him  place  it  near  his  Jbome,  occupyiug  the 
rocks  and  heights,  and  in  belts,  to  shelter  from 
the  prevailing  winds.  In  his  pastures  let  trees 
be  left  standing  on  gentle  eminences,  and  about 
the  brooks.  Let  single  trees  be  left  here  and 
there,  and  the  thickets  thinned  for  timber,  for 
thickets  are  planted  in  this  way,  singly  or  in 
groups.  His  home  is  thus  made  beautiful,  while 
his  park  is  profitable. 

"  Trees  are  the  darkest  part  of  a  landscape, 
and  correspond  to  the  shading  in  painting."  It 
is  clear  then  that  a  landscape  can  no  more  dis- 
pense with  trees  then  a  picture  could  do  with- 
out shading.  Even  the  smallest  places  should 
boast  of  one  or  two  fine  trees;  and  in  every 
place  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  as  many  dif- 
ferent species  and  varieties  as  will  thrive  in  the 
space  allotted  to  them;  having  but  a  single 
plant  of  each  kind,  or  introducing  duplicates 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  As  the 
object  is  generally  ornament,  novelty  and  va- 
riety, this  would  be  better  attained  by  selecting 
trees  foreign  to  the  country  or  locality,  and  es- 
pecially should  the  preference  be  given  to  ex- 
oticsy  when  the  grounds  are  so  small  as  to  ad- 
mit but  very  few  trees.  In  this  case  indigenous 
trees  should  be  entirely  excluded,  unless  great- 
ly improved  varieties,  or  species  exceedingly 
beautiful,  are  chosen.  But  when  native  trees 
already  exist  finely  grown,  they  should  be  care- 
ft»lly  preserved,  for  the  growth  of  a  life-time 
■ttay  often  thus  be  saved.  In  large  places  indi- 
genous trees  should  be  planted  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  collection  of  sorts  complete, 


and  also  for  harmonizing  the  woods  of  the  resi- 
dence with  those  of  the  grounds  adjacent.  And 
where  the  plantations  are  joined  to  natural 
woods,  the  line  of  separation  should  be  conceal- 
ed by  adopting  the  same  species  of  trees,  and 
also  by  an  intermixture  of  styles.  In  all  cases 
those  trees  should  be  chosen  which  are  likely 
to  thrive  best  in  the  situation. 

Near  l^e  house  the  most  rare  and  beautiful 
species  and  varieties  should  be  planted.  Here 
also  the  previdling  kinds  should  be  evergreen, 
and  these  should  be  introduced  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  all  the  woods  of  the  place.  Among 
deciduous  trees  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
shrubs  should  be  evergreen,  and  where  the  trees 
are  mostly  evergreen,  some  of  the  shrubs  should 
be  deciduous.  But  too  many  deciduous  plants 
should  not  be  chosen  unless  the  foliage  is  beau- 
tiful, for  the  bloom  is  generally  of  short  dura- 
tion. Care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  coarse 
or  common  is  planted  along  the  edges  of  the 
walks. 

The  avenue  is  not  much  employed  in  modern 
gardening,  and  the  group  has  taken  its  place. 
If  there  be  but  three  trees,  these  are  thus  con- 
nected, and  parks  are  composed  of  a  succession 
of  groups.  But  a  group  is  as  diversd  as  possi- 
ble from  the  regular  "  clump  "  of  trees  of  the 
same  age  and  growth,  but  without  the  flowing 
and  varied  outline  of  the  group.  Groups  are 
full  of  openings  and  hollows. 

To  make  a  group,  do  not  plant  in  a  regular 
triangle,  square,  or  curve ;  but  when  three  trees 
have  been  formed  into  an  irregular  triangle, 
plant  at  the  salients  of  this,  and  do  not  fill  up 
the  bays.  Intersperse  occasionally  trees  of 
smaller  size  and  lower  growth  at  the  borders, 
so  as  to  break  up  formal  sweeps. 

In  graceful  grouping,  trees  of  flowing  outline 
must  be  chosen,  and  generally  planted  distant 
in  the  groups  to  give  them  full  development. 
Rich  creepers  and  vines  may  be  occasionally 
suffered  to  fall  in  luxuriant  masses  from  a  tall 
tree.  A  smooth  stem,  a  tender  bark,  and  a 
softly-rounded  or  drooping  head,  characterize  a 
graceful  tree.  To  create  this,  cattle  must  be 
kept  from  it,  and  it  must  be  frequently  ma- 
nured. The  lower  branches  should  remain  un- 
trimmed.  The  effect  of  a  single  tree  is  often 
very  different  from  that  of  an  entire  mass,  and 
every  tree  or  group,  however  detached,  must 
appear  to  belong  to  some  group  or  mass — ^it 
must  not  stand  alone  and  disconnected.  Fine 
open  glades  must  be  left  for  the  sun  to  brighten 
and  so  shed  an  air  of  cheerfulness  over  the 
whole  landscape. 
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In  pictaresqae  grouping,  trees  of  that  char- 
acter predominate.  Everything  depends  npon 
intricacy  and  irregularity  of  grouping;  single 
trees  are  rarely  allowed.  The  grouping  is  more 
close,  sometimes  two  trees  are  in  the  same 
hole,  and  all  touch  each  other  more  or  less. 
Vines  may  climb  wildly  over  them,  and  the 
glades  are  bounded  by  thickets  of  every  form. 

All  groups  should  be  made  with  reference  to 
the  production  of  a  whole,  and  the  proper  con- 
nection of  its  parts,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
grounds. 

A  picturesque  plantation  should  be  softened 
with  graceful  beauty  near  the  house,  and  the 
graceful  should  often  rise  into  the  picturesque. 
(to  be  contikced.)      • 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

How  to  Grow  Cabbage  and  OoUards. 

Mr,  Editor :  As  these  are  important  garden 
yegetables,  will  you  permit  a  suggestion  as  to 
their  culture  ? 

Manure  your  land  well  broadcast ;  put  in  a 
large  two-horse  turn  plow ;  run  twice  in  the 
same  furrow,  and  follow  the  second  with  a  good 
subsoiler.  Break  the  patch  in  this  way )  level 
it  off,  and  run  your  rows  with  a  four-inch  scoot- 
er plow.  Set  your  plants  in  the  bottom  of  this 
furrow.  As  soon  as  they  ha^  grown  a  little, 
fill  this  furrow  level  with  the  surface,  and  culti- 
vate with  a  Dickson  sweep,  or  what  is  equiva- 
lent, simj^ly  weed  off  the  grass  and  weeds  with 
a  hoe.  Let  no  spade  or  subsoiler  be  used,  but 
surface  culture  entirely.  This  will  keep  the 
surface  of  the  patch  level,  and,  if  the  soil  be 
rich  enough,  the  crop  will  be  fine.  I  have  now 
fine  large  cabbage  heads,  and  collards  that  will 
measure  four  feet  nine  inches  across.  Under 
the  deep  culture  system  I  x^ould  not,  in  my  san- 
dy land,  raise  a  collard  or  cabbage )  but  adopt- 
ing the  Dickson  system  of  culture,  I  can  raise 
them  abundantly. 

By-the-bye,  I  see  that  Mr.  Dickson  has  given 
us  his  system  of  farming  in  book  form.  What 
a  treat  ?  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  every 
one  who  will  read,  study  and  practice  it  on  the 
farm.  It  is  published  by  J.  W.  Burke  k  Co., 
Macon,  Ga.,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  farmer  and  horticulturist  in  the  South. 
His  system  of  .culture  will  do  for  collards  and 
cabbage,  as  well  as  for  com  and  cotton.  Let 
your  readers  try  it. 

HoRTUs  Olitorius. 

June  20th,  1870. 


For  th€  Soutkem  Farm  and  Some. 

drop  Prospeots,  Labor,  Labor-Saying  Imple- 
menls,  the  Dixie  and  Brinlj  Plows. 

Mr,  Editor :  This  beautiful  farming  country 
of  the  South  has  had  fine  seasons  up  to  date — 
if  anything,  too  much  rain  in  some  neighbor- 
hoods— hence  crop  prospects  are  very  fine.  The 
trouble  is,  the  scarcity  of  laborers  to  assist  in 
the  harvest,  as  well  as  to  help  in  cleaning  out 
some  crops  which  are  foul.  So  much  work  is 
going  on  outside  of  the  farms,  such  as  brick 
yards,  making  tan-yards  and  town  improve- 
ments, that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  procure  ex- 
tra hands  for  farm  work.  As  such,  some  far- 
mers have  been  compelled  to  give  one- third  and 
one-half  to  have  to  have  their  oat  crops  har- 
vested. This  condition  of  things  will  increase 
upon  us,  labor  will  become  more  scarce,  as  im- 
provements and  building  will  annually  become 
more  general.  As  such,  our  farmers  had  best 
prepare  for  such  difficulties  by  making  up  their 
minds  to  use  labor-saving  implements.  We 
have  to  come  to  it,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Large  plows,  cultivators,  harrows,  reapers  and 
mowers  have  to  be  used  to  make  up  for  the 
scarceness  of  laborers.  To  show^the  advan- 
tages of  such  implements,  this  year  I  broke  up 
and  turned  over  my  fields  with  large  two-horse 
plows.  From  the  size  of  the  plows,  the  work 
was  not  only  rapidly  done  but  thoroughly  exe- 
cuted ;  hence  I  was  enabled  to  cultivate  my 
crop  with  the  double  shovel  steel  plow,  each 
plow  doing  the  work  of  two,  which  was  equal  to 
two  hands  and  two  mules.  And  had  I  not  been 
hindered  by  so  much  wet  weather,  my  crop 
would  have  been  kept  as  clean  as  a  garden. 
With  the  old  one-horse  implements,  I  must 
have  been  used  up,  as  I  have  a  heavy  crop  to 
the  hand. 

I  am  fully  persuaded,  from  this  year's  trial,  of 
the  advantages  of  these  labor-saving  improve- 
ments, and  I  regard  the  double-shovel  plow  as 
far  superior  to  the  cultivators,  as  they  break  and 
pulverize  the  ground  thoroughly,  should  it  have 
been  run  together  by  rains  and  baked  by  hot 
suns.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  effectual  plow,  and 
the  drafl  on  the  animal  is  no  harder  than  our 
common  shovels,  made  by  the  blacksmiths  of 
the  country.  And  this  plow' can  be  made  more 
useful  by  placing  a  scooter  on  the  right  foot  in 
the  place  of  one  of  the  shovels,  when  running 
round  young  com  or  cotton  the  first  working. 

Commence  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  with  the 
Brinly  No.  8  two-horse  plow,  or  with  the  Dixie 
No.  2  two-horse  plow,  which  is  manufiu^ured 
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by  P.  H.  Starky  in  Richmond,  Va. — two  of  the 
best  land-breaking  plows  to  be  had — and  put 
your  land  in  thorough  order  with  them,  and  you 
will  find  no  trouble  in  cultivating  the  crop  with 
the  double  shovel  plows  ;  and  twenty-five  acres 
of  land  can  be  thoroughly  cultivated  with  them 
with  more  ease  and  satisfaction  than  fifteen  are 
with  the  ordinary  plow  used  in  tiie  country. 

Mr.  Brinly  has  just  made  a  plow,  which  he 
calls  the  "  Brinly  Sticky-land  Plow,"  that  he 
will  send  to  me  in  Augusts  to  start  against  the 
"Dixie  plow''  in  tenacious,  heavy  red  loam 
lands,  which  tries  the  efficacy  of  any  plow.  In 
those  two  plows  I  took  for  thorough,  perfect 
work ;  which  will  master  a  soil  heretofore  con- 
sidered too  stubborn  to  be  overcome  by  any 
plow.  The  "  Dixie"  last  fall  and  winter  mas- 
tered it,  hence  Mr.  Brinly,  with  his  accustomed 
energy  and  ambition  not  to  be  excelled,  has  put 
up  «  plow  not  to  be  outdone.  I  looft  for  great 
things  from  that  plow.  I  am  now  nursing  up  a 
fine  growth  of  weeds  on  my  stubble  lands,  .by 
keeping  stock  out  of  it,  so  as  to  give  thos^  two 
celebrated  plows  a  fair  and  thorough  trial  this 
&11  in  breaking  and  fertilizing.  My  com  crop 
now  growing  shows  what  tney  did  last  fall  in 
preparing  the  land,  it  having  been  broken  up 
with  a  •*  Dixie"  and  "  No.  8  Brinly  plow." 

All  who  prefer  it,  may  use  the  commercial 
fertilizers,  but  give  me  such  plows  with  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  clover,  stubble  and  litter,  and 
rotate  your  crops,  and  IMI  show  a  fertilizer  per- 
manent and  efficient  In  fact,  we  need  none  of 
the  commercial  fertilizers,  until  we  first  learn 
to  put  our  gronnd  in  order  with  suitable  plows. 
All  dianures  are  but  thrown  away  when  used  on 
fields  imperfectly  plowed. 

Jno.  H.  Dent. 

Vfom's  Valley,  Ga.,  July  \Uh,  1870. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Hr.  Bateman's  Ootton. 

Mr,  Editor :  1  promised  you  that  I  would  let 
you  hear  occasionally  this  year  from  my  pet 
cotton  lot.  I  will  try  now  to  comply  with  my 
promise. 

The  manner  of  preparing  and  planting  of  the 
bt  is  described  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Farm  and  Home,  The  cotton  in  the  lot  is  now 
about  waist  high  to  me^  and  I  stand  six  feet 
three  inches  high.  The  rows  are  feet  wide,  and 
the  cotton  is  beginning  to  touch  in  the  middle 
of  the  rows.  I  planted  the  Dickson  variety  of 
seed,  and  that  species  of  cotton  does  not  spread 
Had  I  planted  any  other  variety  of 


cotton,  I  would  have  lud  my  rows  off  six  feet 
The  cotton  at  this  time  is  very  full  of  young 
bolls  and  forms.  It  is  the  most  gorgeous  look- 
ing patch  of  cotton  I  ever  saw.  I  wish  you 
could  see  it. 

A  gentleman  looked  at  it  to-day  and  decided 
that  there  were  forms  enough  on  it  at  this  time 
to  make  one  and  a  half  bales  to  the  acre. 

If  the  seasons  are  favorable,  and  no  disaster 
befalls  it,  the  cotton  in  the  patch  will  astonish 
the  natives.    Very  respectfully, 

B.  M.  Batemak. 

P.  S.^I  have  eight  stalks  to  the  yard,  and 
hope  to  make  twenty  bolls  to  the  stalk ;  that 
will  give  one  hundred  and  sixty  bolls  to  the 
yard.  B.  M.  B. 

Near  Byron,  Houston  co.j  July  6,  1870. 


^ouBtliolh  Sepadment. 


Domestic  Beceipts. 

BY   MRS.   WM.   N.    WHITE. 

How  TO  Improve  Gidkr. — Take  new  cider 
from  sound,  good  fruit,  sour  to  be  preferred ; 
let  it  ferment  from  one  to  three  weeks,  as  the 
weather  is  warm  or  cool.  When  it  is  attai^cid 
to  lively  fermentation,  add  to  each  gallon,  ac- 
cording to  its  acidity,  from  half  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  of  white  crushed  sugar,  and  let  the 
whole  ferment  until  it  possesses  precisely  the 
taste  which  it  is  desired  should  be  permanent 
In  this  condition  add  "  Spear's  Solution,"  the 
exact  quantity  see  in  directions  on  the  bottle. 
Agitate  briskly  and  thoroughly  fbr  a  few  njo- 
ments,  and  then  let  the  cider  settle.  The  fer- 
mentation will  cease  at  once.  When  after  a 
few  days  the  cider  has  become  clear,  draw  off 
and  bottle  carefully.  If  preserved  in  bottles, 
carefully  corked,  it  will  become  a  sparkling 
wine-like  cider,  and  may  be  kept  indefinitely 
long. 

We  have  found,  also,  that  adding  simply  two 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  partly  ferment- 
ed cider,  reserving  some  of  the  cider  to  keep 
the  vessel  full,  and  thus  forcing  the  impurities 
cast  up  by  fermentation  to  overflow,  make^  a 
nice  cider,  which  carefully  bottled  will  keep 
perfectly.  The  cider  should  be  pure,  and  every 
thing  employed  in  the  manufacture  perfectly 
sweet  This  cider  is  very  nice  in  mince  and 
other  pies ;  also  in  sauce  for  boUed  puddings. 
Boiled  cider  is  made  by  simply  boiling  in  a 
porcelain  kettle  two  gallons  till  it  is  reduced  to 
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Blackberry  Wink. — Take  a  bushel  of  ripe 
berries,  bruise  well  in  a  tub,  and  pour  over 
them  two  gallons  of  pnre  boiling  water ;  let  it 
stand  until  cold  and  then  strain.  To  each  gal- 
lon of  juice  add  three  pounds  of  white  sugar. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  put  the  liquid  into 
a  vessel  thai  will  just  hold  it,  and  let  it  stand  in 
a  moderately  cool  place,  without  corking,  to 
ferment  While  fermenting,  keep  the  vessel 
full  hj  adding  berry  juice  or  water  as  tha  quan- 
tity is  reduced  by  fermentation.  When  fermen- 
tation has  ceased,  cork  closely  and  let  it  stand 
without  being  disturbed  till  December;  then 
draw  off,  and  to  each  gallon  of  wine  add  two 
ounces  of  mashed  raisins ;  let  it  stand  another 
month  or  more,  and  then  you  have  a  wine  al- 
most equal  to  the  best  Catawba. 

Preserving  Green  Corn.— Boil  the  com  (on 
the  cobs)  until  it  is  thoroughly  scalded,  then 
cut  from  the  cobs,  and  dry  op.  earthen  plates  in 
the  sun.  Three  or  four  bright,  sunshiny  days 
will  dry  it  sufficiently.  If  well  dried  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  corn  prepared  in  this  way  will 
keep  any  lengtji  of  time,  and  boiled  with  beans 
in  the  winter,  makes  a  very  palateable  dish. 
Beans  and  peas  may  be  preserved  in  the  same 
manner. 

Rich  Souffles. — Soak  in  white  wine  and  a 
little  brandy,  sweetened  with  sugar,  some  slices 
of  sponge  cake  ;  put  the  slices  in  a  deep  dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a  rich  boiled  custard ;  beat 
to  a  stiff  froth  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  lay 
it  over  the  top  in  heaps  to  look  rough  ;  place  it 
in  the  oven  to  brown,  and  serve  at  once. 

Farmer*8  Pudding. — Heat  one  quart  of  milk 
to  boiling,  then  stir  in  slowly  one  teacupful  of 
maizena.  Mix  with  this  about  six  large  apples, 
pared  and  sliced,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  of  butter,  and  a  little  allspice  and 
nutmeg.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  deep  dish  and 
bake  until  done,  which  will  be  in  about  forty 
minutes.    Eat  it  with  rich  cream  sauce. 

Farmer's  Pie.— Put  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
and  the  whites  of  two,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  white  sugar,  in  a  basin ;  beat  them  all  to^ 
gether ;  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, melted  ;  beat  this  all  together  till  it  is  quite 
^  thick.  Line  a  dish  with  light  puff  paste,  spread- 
ing on  it  a  thick  covering  of  jam  or  preserves  j 
pour  on  the  above  mixture,  and  bake  it  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Take  the  two  whites  of  eggs 
left  from  the  pie,  beat  them  to  a  froth,  adding 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar.  When  the 
pie  is  done,  spread  it  evenly  on  the  top  and  re- 
turn it  to  the  oven  a  few  moments  to  brown. 

Surprise  Cake. — One  large  ciTp  of  sugar  j 


one  cup  of  sweet  milk ;  one-half  cup  of  butter; 
two  and  a  half  cups  of  flour ;  two  teaspooni 
cream- tartar,  one  of  soda,  and  one  egg.  To  be 
eaten  warm,  with  wine  sauce. 

Drying  Apples  and  Peaches. — Select  good 
sound  fruit,  not  over-ripe ;  pare  them  carefbl- 
ly,  take  the  cores  or  pits  entirely  out,  and  cat 
in  as  thin  slices  as  patience  will  allow.  Be  very 
careful  in  thoroughly  drjring  them  of  a  bright 
color,  and  the  difference  in  the  price  obt^ned 
over  the  ordinary  rough-cut,  dark-colored  and 
not  well  cored  apples  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
time  and  trouble  of  so  doing.  You  can't  make 
a  bright-colored  dried  apple  or  peach  out  of 
mellow  ripe  fruit,  and  the  light-colored  frait 
will  find  a  quick  market. 

Clove  Cake. — One  cup  of  molasses,  two- 
thirds  cup  of  buttermilk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  of 
cloves,  one  egg. 


THE  APIAKT, 


AUGUST. 


Opening  hives  or  removing  surplus  honey 
should  now  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  after 
sunset,  or  on  a  cool  day.  exposing  the  honey  as 
little  as  possible  to  tempt  the  bees.  Boxes 
nearly  filled  with  clover  honey  may  be  removed 
befbre  buckwheat  honey,  which  is  darker,  is 
stored  with  it.  If  any  stock  remeun  queenless, 
divide  any  buckwheat  swarm  that  may  issue, 
and  ^ve  it  the  half  containing  the  queen,  re- 
turnmg  the  other  half  to  the  parent  stock,  or 
any  small  colony  or  nucleus  may  be  united  to 
the  queenless  stock.  Buckwheat  swarms  are 
easily  made  good  for  winter  by  giving  them 
frames  of  honey  or  empty  comb.  If  wild  bees 
are  in  the  vicinity,  line  tnem  from  fields  of  buck- 
wheat. When  the  flowers  begin  to  fail  is  the 
time  of  greatest  danger  from  robbing ;  avoid  it 
by  taking  care  of  colonies  too  weak  to  defend 
themselves.  The  beginner,  if  fearful,  may  wear 
a  bee  hat,  or  carnr  a  smoke  in  the  hand  when 
about  the  stocks,  blowing  a  little  into  any  near 
by,  if  irritable.  When  rags  for  smoke  are  not 
at  hand,  dry  rotten  wood  may  be  used,  and  is 
an  excellent  substitute. 

In  the  general  work  of  the  apiary,  such  as  re- 
moving combs,  queen-cells,  Doxes  of  honeys 
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etc.,  we  seldom  use  anything  but  smoke  from  a 
roll  of  cotton  rags.  These  rolls  should  be  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  rolled  lust  tight 
enough  to  bom  and  not  blaze,  and  snould  be 
kept  OQ  hand  with  some  matches  in  a  dry  place 
near  the  apiary.  When  a  stock  is  to  be  opened, 
light  one  end  of  a  roll  and  blow  a  few  whiffs  of 
smoke  into  the  entrance,  wait  a  few  moments 
for  the  bees  to  fill  themselves  with  honey,  then 
blow  in  more  smoke  and  remove  the  cap,  loos- 
ening the  frames  with  a  knife,  direct  a  little 
smoke  between  the  combs,  and  proceed  to  per- 
form any  operation  desired.  If  other  stocks  are 
dose  and  the  bees  interfere,  blow  smoke  into 
the  entrance  of  each  hive.  Toward  fall,  when 
bees  have  become  rich  in  stores,  they  are  hard- 
er to  control.  They  are  also  more  irritable  in 
cool,  cloudy  weather,  which  prevents  them  from 
visiting  the  flowers.  At  such  times,  a  little 
smoking  tobacco  scattered  upon  and  rolled  up 
with  the  rags,  will  effectually  tranquillize  them. 
Or,  if  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  pipe  or  cigar, 
the  rags  may  be  saved.  In  short,  by  the  use  of 
smoke,  timelv  given  and  repeated  as  needed, 
bees  may  be  kept  in  subjection  for  any  length  of 
time.  Some  use  water,  sweetened  with  sugar 
or  honey.  Sugar  is  preferable,- as  the  scent 
will  not  so  readily  attract  bees  from  other  hives. 
Sprinkle  it  upon  the  bees  with  a  small  clothes 
broom.  Give  them  time  to  fill  themselves,  and 
they  will  have  no  disposition  to  sting.  The 
sweetened  water  is  very  useful  in  uniting,  and 
for  keeping  swarms  quiet  when  away  from  their 
coml».  Although,  by  using  care  and  genUe- 
ness  in  our  manipulations  oi  the  hije.  the  risk 
of  being  stun^  is  small,  we  advise  the  beginner 
to  nse  a  veil  tor  the  face  until  he  has  gained 
coorase  and  experience,  when  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  llhis  veil  may  be  a  piece  of  coarse 
black  millinet,  fastened  to  the  rim  of  a  summer 
hat,  and  tucked  in  about  the  nebk.  The  rim 
of  the  hat  holds  Uie  veil  away  from  the  face, 
making  it  safe,  cool,  and  comfortable. 

For  a  screen  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  to  use 
when  away  from  home  on  any  kind  of  hat,  get 
one-and-a-half  yards  of  millinet,  or  any  coarse, 
open  stuff ;  gather  one  side  of  this  into  a  band 
toat  will  slip  over  the  crown  of  the  hat  down  to 
the  bnm.  This  may  be  secured  with  a  string 
nnder  ^e  vest  collar.  If  the  fabric  used  is  dark- 
colored  and  very  coarse,  it  will  not  tire  the  eyes 
or  Marcely  obstruct  the  vision. 

When  at  work  amouj^  the  bees,  avoid  making 
quick  motions  or  jarnng  the  hives.  If  a  bee 
come  buzzing  thrtatetiingly  about,  never  strike, 
bat  keep  your  head  bowed  and  the  rim  of  your 
hat  ana  your  hand  will  protect  your  face. 
Should  the  bee  refuse  to  leave,  walk  quietly  in- 
to the  shade  of  a  tree  or  into  a  building.  The 
pc»fl0B  of  a  bee  sting  may  often  be  neutralized 
knd  sweUiDg  prevented,  by  quickly  applying 
itioitf  ^urits  of  hartshorn.  Amusing  feats 
>Mcy  be  performed  with  bees,  when  filled  with 
sweets,  by  confining  the  queen  in  a  sm^l  wire- 
doth  ei^  and  fastening  it  upon  the  hair,  whis- 
kers, or  m  your  hat,  when  the  swarm  will  harm- 
lessly cluster  around  their  queen. 

If  not  already  done,  the  bee-keeper  may 
ItaBanize  common  stocks  during  this  and  the 
&H  mon&s. — Beekeeper^s  Text  Book, 


From  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer ^  Stehm^mdf 
for  Jidy, 

Bees. 

Mr,  Editor:  Your  correspondent,  H.  W. 
Cosby,  wishes  some  information  in  relation  to 
bees  and  their  hives.  I  have  had  an  experi- 
ence of  over  thirty  years  in  raising  bees  and 
honey,  and  have  been  (^uite  successful.  I  have 
seen  many  kinds  of  hives,  bee  houses,  patent 
hives,  etc.  I  am  convinced,  from  my  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others,  that  the  ordinary  nive 
made  of  inch  plank^  with  a  cap  on  it  one-third 
the  size  of  the  hive,  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

I  can  raise  as  much  and  as  nice  honey  ia 
these  caps  as  any  one  with  Lon^troth's  or  any 
other  patent  hive.  The  plank  mve  can  be  made 
and  the  materials  furnished  at  twenty-five  cents 
each.  Formerly,  I,  like  my  neighbors,  killed 
the  bees  to  ^et  the  honey,  and  sometimes  rob- 
bed the  hives  of  dll  the  best  honey,  but  for  many 
years  I  have  abandoned  that  practice,  because 
the  best  hives  were  taken,  and  with  many  they 
lost  their  whole  stock,  as  some  farmers  have  thin 
sheep  by  killing  and  selling  the  lambs  until  their 
old  sheep  die  of  what  they  call  the  rot,  but  real- 
ly from  old  age.  Now,  I  never  interfere  with 
the  bees  or  honey  in  the  hives,  and  take  only 
that  in  the  caps,  so  leaving  a  full  supply  in  the 
hives  for  the  oees  to  live  on  in  winter.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  some,  who  do  not  know, 
the  bees  fill  tne  hives  before  they  will  work  in 
the  caps. 

The  chief  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  correspondent  and  your  many 
readers  is,  to  a  secure  box  or  house  to  set  the 
hive  in,  which  I  consider  practically  of  more 
use  and  a  greater  invention,  simple  as  it  is. 
than  any  patent  hive  or  bee  house.  It  is  made 
in  the  following  manner :  Take  a  plank  16  feet 
lone,  IJ  or  2  inches  thick,  14  incnes  wide,  for 
the  oench  to  put  the  hives  on,  and  three  pieces 
of  same  kind  of  plank  2^  feet  long  for  end  and 
middle  pieces,  and  with  large  nails  fasten  them 
perpendicularly  to  the  bench,  then  nail  on  an 
inch  plank  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide,  of  same 
length  as  the  bench  and  even  with  the  top  of 
the  three  upright  pieces :  then  nail  on  another 
similar  plank  oetween  tie  bench  and  the  upper 
plank  so  as  to  leave  a  space  next  the  bench  of 
five  or  six  inches,  with  a  similar  open  space 
above,  between  it  and  the  upper  plank.  Then 
make  a  lid  of  wide  plank  to  cover  the  box  on 
top,  put  it  on  with  good  iron  hinges  to  open 
and  ^ttt,  and  attach  a  good  padlock  to  lock  the 
hives  up.  This  effectually  prevent  freedmen 
and  other  rogues  from  stealing  your  bees  and 
honey.  ^  > 

Previously  to  the  invention  and  use  of  this 
box,  I  had  the  misfortune  frequently  of  having 
my  hives  stolen.  It  preserved  my  bees  in  the 
several  Yankee  raids,  when  most  people  in  that 
section  lost  all  their  bees,  and  no  thief  has  ever 
interrupted  my  hives  in  them  since.  Such  a 
box  will  hold  about  ten  hives,  and  will  cost  for 
material  and  work  about  two  dollars,  making 
the  whole  expense  not  over  fifty  cents  per  hive 
for  hive  and  box.  By  unlocking  and  opening 
the  box  you  can  put  in  or  take  out  a  cap  when 
you  wish. 
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On  this  plan,  witli  watching,  care  and  atten- 
tion, no  one  can  &il  to  sacceed  in  raising  bees 
and  honey  of  the  nicest  kind  in  abundance. 
W.  A.  Gillespie. 

Louisa  county f  June  7,  1870. 


Oard. 

Office  State  Agricultural  Society,  1 
Atlanta,  July  11,  1870.     J 

1.  Notice  is  given  that  the  office  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  has  been  removed  to  most 
ample  and  suitable  halls,  with  offices  attached, 
in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol.  Members  of 
the  Society,  aud  visitors  to  the  city  especially, 
and  our  citizens  generally,  are  invited  at  any 
and  all  business  hours  to  visit  the  library  and 
reading-room  and  museum. 

2.  The  thanks  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Society  are  due  John  R.  Dukes,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Wando  Manufacturing  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, who,  through  Col.  B.  C.  Presley,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Presley,  Lord  &  Ingolsby,  presents 
specimens  of  fossil  bones  and  teeth  found  in 
their  phosphate  mines — containing  the  sections 
of  the  vertebreal  of  extinct  Sauri,  which  were 
over  thirty  feet  in  length ;  the  tusks  of  the  Sea 
Elephant,  (Megalo  Saurius) ;  sharks  teeth  four 
times  the  size  of  any  living  variety.  Some  of 
these  specimens  are  impregnated  with  iron. 

8.  The  following  letter  is  upon  a  subject  of 
such  general  interest  as  to  justify  publication. 
It  was  filed  in  this  office  by  Judge  Ezzard : 

Lawrekceville,  Ju^e  29,  .1870. 
Hon.  Wm.  Ezzard,  Mayor  ; 

Dear  Sir — President  Orr  informed  me  last 
week  that  he  had  a  letter  from  Col.  Lewis,  in- 
quiring whether  he  knew  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  pyrites  on  or  near  the  line  of  any 
railroad  in  Georgia.  Col.  L.  says  our  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers  wish  to  prepare  their  own 
gnlphur  of  they  can  procure  the  pyrites. 
^  Both  copper  and  iron  pyrites  exist  in  any  de- 
sirable quantities  in  the  gold  veins  within  one 
and  a  half  miles  of  Sugar  Hill,  and  south  of 
that  place  on  the  Air- Line  Railroad.  I  sup- 
pose many  tons  of  the  finest  variety  could  be 
picked  up  among  the  rubbish  on  the  top  of  the 
grourid.  It  forms  a  laree  proportion  of  the 
group  J  which  protects  the  veins  of  the  gold, 
leavi^^  quartz  on  either  side.  If  the  company 
to  which  Col.  L.  alludes  will  establish  a  depot 
at  Sugar  Hill,  Ga.,  they  will  have  no  occasion 
to  send  abroad  for  sulphur.  I  do  not  know 
where  Col.  Lewis  is  at  present,  and  tiierefore 
communicate  this  information  to  you  that  you 
may  let  all  parties  concerned  know  the  &cts. 
I  am  truly  yours,  Jas.  P.  Simmons. 

4.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Press  of  the  State  to  send  their  papers  regular- 
ly to  this  office  without  charge.  The  object  of 
the  request  is  manifold.    This  office  has  and 


will  have  thousands  of  documents,  circalars, 
etc.,  to  issue ;  with  fresh  issues,  daily  and 
weekly,  of  the  Press  to  spread  out  upon  our 
tables,  we  will  have  at  one  view  the  names  of 
perhaps  twenty  thousand  business  men  in  every 
department  of  industry,  to  whom  we  can  send 
our  documents.  Again,  the  Library  and  Mn- 
seum  attached  to  the  office  are  daily  increasing 
in  interest  and  importance.  The  contributions 
of  the  papers  of  the  State  will  greatly  add  to  this 
interest,  and  will  make  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
a  most  attractive  resort  to  members  and  visitors 
from  a  distance  while  in  the  city.  Assurance  is 
given  to  all  editors  and  publishers  who  will 
comply  with  this  request  that  their  files  shall 
never  be  taken  from  the  Library,  and  shall,  af- 
ter having  answered  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
offi(!^,  become  permanent  files  and  preserved 
for  reference  and  for  historical  and  statistical 
inquiries,  for  which  they  will  be  more  and  more 
valuable  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

5.  Delegates,  and  members,  and  visitors  to 
the  convention  are  urged,  to  consider  if  they 
cannot  bring  with  them  a  few  precious  stones 
or  other  valuable  contributions  to  the  Museum. 
If  each  delegate  should  bring  with  him  the  most 
curious  and  ii/tereeting  specimens,  whether 
mineral,  fossil,  earth,  plant,  or  other  object  in 
natural  history,  it  would  present  at  once  a  most 
interesting  spectacle  in  itself  and  perhaps  the 
highest  evidence  of  the  great  variety  of  soil, 
vegetation,  climate,  and  of  the  varied  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  State.    Let  all  try. 

6.  Office  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M. 

7.  The  Secretary  begs  the  press  to  renew  the 
favor  of  the  g.atuitous  publication  of  the  cards 
of  this  office.  Dav.  W.  Lewis. 


A  kized  Orop  ys.  All  Ootton. 
*  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Augusta  Constitution- 
alist  we  found  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  a  practical  planter  to  General  L.  McLaws, 
showing  by  facts  and  figures  the  advantages  of 
mixed  husbandry  as  conrpared  with  the  exclu- 
sive production  of  cotton. 

The  views  of  the  writer  are  so  plam  an<f  so 
well  expressed,  we  take  pleasure  in  reproducing 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  ,W«  cor- 
dially share  the  pleasure  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hatcher  at  the  "  fact "  which  he  says  is  *'  rapid- 
ly becoming  evident,  that  our  past  practice  of 
planting  all  or  nearly  all  cotton  and  purchasing 
our  provisions  has  not  only  been  unwise  and 
poor  financiering,  but  suicidal.'*  Experience 
is  often  a  severe  teacher,  but  if  her  teachings 
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are  heeded,  their  harshness  is  forgotten  in  the 
amount  of  good  that  results  from  them.  The 
following  is  the  letter : 

McBean,  Ga.,  5th  July,  1870. 
Gen.  Lafayette  McLaws : 

Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  send 
yoQ  a  statement  showing  the  advantage  of  a 
mixed  crop  over  one  entirely  of  cotton.  The 
following  statement  is  based  upon  two  farms  of 
equal  fertility,  and  containing  two  hundred 
acres  each.  In  order  to  cultivate  them  proper- 
ly with  the  "fifteenth  amendments,''  it  will  re 
quire  fifteen  hands  to  cultivate  the  two  hundred 
acre  farm,  in  cotton,  and  five  good  mules,  and 
as  they  have  to  work  the  entire  year  round,  it 
will  take  ninety  bushels  of  corn  and  two  thous- 
and pounds  of  hay  each.  I  estimate  the  wages 
per  hand  at  $15  per  month,  including  their  ra- 
tions. It  will  reauire,  to  cultivate  one  hundred 
acres  in  com  ana  peas,  one  hundred  acres  in 
cotton,  and  fifty  in  wheat,  ten  hands  and  five 
mules.  I  propose  to  apply  two  hundred  pounds 
of  guano  per  acre  under  the  cotton,  and  two 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  under  the  com.  The 
expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  these  crops 
is  as  follows : 

Expenses  of  200  Acres  in  Cotton. 

Labor  of  15  hands  and  rations $2,700  00 

Com  for  5  mules,  at  91  75  per  bushel. . . .     787  50 

Hayfor  mules 200  00 

Cottonseed  for  planting 100  00 

BagKing  and  rope  for  60 bales  cotton ....  198  00 
Freight  and  drayage,  say  26  miles  from 

market.... 115  50 

Insoraoce  and  aiorage  on  66  bales 40  00 

CommUwions  on  66  bales  cotton,  at  18c. 

per  lb.- com.  23>i  per  cl 148  50 

For  guano 1,600  00 

Interest  on  $1,009  at  12  per  cent,  to  pur- 
chase provisions 190  OO 

Expeuae  hauling  provisions 50  00 

Total  expense...  $6,129  56 

Expenses  of  100  Acres  in  Com  and  Peas,  100 
Acres  in  Cotton  and  60  acres  in  Wheat, 

Labor  of  10  hands  and  rations $1,800  00 

Com  for  5  mules,  60  bush,  per  mule, 

(J  less  than  for  cotton.) 625  00 

Fodder .* ^ 60  00 

Cotton  seed  to  plant  100  acres 60  00 

Freight  and  drayage  on  83  bales 67  76* 

Bagging  and  rope  for  same -        99  00 

Guano «  1,600  00 

Total  expense «$4,281  76 

Proceeds  of  Cotton  Crop. 

33,000  lbs.  cotton,  at  18c $5,940  00 

2,640  bushels  cotton  seed  at  26c 640  00 

Total $6,680  00 

Deduct  expenses 6,129  60 

Profit $    450  60 

Proceeds  of  Mixed  Crops. 
KM)  acres  in  corn,  20  bush,  per  acre, 

2,000  bush,  at  $1  76  per  bush $8,600  00 

800  bush,  peas,  at  $2 600  00 

20,000  lbs.  fodder,  at  $2  per  100  lbs.       400  00 


16,500  lbs.  cotton,  at  18c 2,970  00 

1,820  bush,  cotton  seed,  at  26c 880  00 

250  bush,  wheat,  at  $1  60 876  00 

Total  proceeds $8,176  00 

Deduct  expenses 4,231  76 

Profit $3,948  25 

DiflTerence  in  favor  of  mixed  crop...~..$8,492  72 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  fact  is  rapidly  be- 
coming evident  that  our  past  practice  that  of 
planting  all,  or  nearly  all,  cotton,  and  purchas- 
ing our  provisions,  has  not  only  been  unwise 
and  poor  financiering  but  suicidal.  The  exhib- 
its of  the  commercial  world  clearly  demonstrate 
that  in  the  same  ratio  that  we  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  do  we  diminish  its  value  and 
increase  the  demand  for  provisions,  and  conse- 
quently their  price. 

And  as  **  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,"  and  as  we  are  under  no  special  obli- 
gations to  send  all  of  our  money  to  the  North 
and  West  for  provisions,  I  hope  we  will  be  al- 
lowed to  so  reconstract  our  planting  interests 
as  to  keep  our  money  at  home,  and  thereby 
greserve  the  life  of  the  goose  that  lays  the 
**  golden  egg." 

Respectfiilly,  yours,  etc., 

E.  Hatcher. 


Oafbolic  Acid— Diseases  in  Ponltry. 

We  give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
our  friend,  S.  W.  Passmore,  Nottingham.  Ches- 
ter county,  which  only  corroborates  what  we 
have  heara  before  of  the  efficacy  of  carbolic 
acid  in  poultry  diseases.  He  will  please  inform 
our  readers  how  and  in  what  quantities  he  ad- 
ministered it :  • 

*'  After  writing  conceming  the  Ayrshire,  and 
being  at  leisure,  I  thought  I  would  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  dozen  Rouen  duck  eggs  purchased 
at  the  office  of  the  Practical  Farmer  last  spring. 
I  had  seven  hatched,  raised  six — five  ducks  and 
one  drake — which  have  been  much  admired ; 
but  since  the  setting  in  of  winter,  the  hen  chol- 
era, as  it  is  termed,  swept  them  away,  duck  af- 
ter duck,  until  I  had  but  two  ducks  and  the 
drake  left,  which  I  still  deemed  sufficient  for 
stock  ;  but  my  consternation  may  be  imagined 
when  I  found  my  drake  attacked  with  the  dis- 
ease. His  symptoms  were  in  every  way  like 
the  others,  and  I  felt  that  death  was  certain, 
but  having  seen  such  great  accounts  of  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid,  I  thought  I  would  try  the  efiect 
on  him,  which  1  administered  to  him  in  weak 
doses  for  several  days,  then  mixed  a  small  p(^* 
tion  in  the  feed,  and  he  has  now  entirely  recov- 
ered; and  as  I  feel  certain  that  the  carbolic 
acid  saved  the  life  of  my  highly-prized  poultry, 
I  feel  under  obligations  to  hand  the  informa- 
tion over  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." — Prac- 
tical Farmer. 


The  word  de-b-t  is  composed  of  the  initials 
of  *'dun  ever^  body  twice."  C-r-e-d-i-t  is 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  "call  regularly 
every  day— I'll  trust." 
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To  Keep  Fowls  Healthy. 

The  way  I  keep  my  fowls  in  healtb,  I  clean 
out  the  house  once  a  week  j  put  wood  ashes 
under  the  roosts ;  have  iron  basins  for  them  to 
drink  from ;  whitewash  inside  hen-house  with 
hot  lime ;  put  a  little  kerosene  oil  on  the  roosts 
once  a  month.  The  main  food  is  oats,  and 
cake  of  scraps  to  pick  on.  I  never  feed  but 
once  a  day — at  noon,  or  when  I  shut  them  up 
at  4  or  6,  P.  M.  When  they  run  out,  then  give 
Uiem  all  they  want  In  my  experience,  there 
is  no  way  to  get  diseased  fowls  easier  toan  to 
keep  them  stuffed ;  it  makes  them  lazy,  and 
they  won't  work  as  they  ought  to,  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  condition.  I  never  had  any  gapes 
^in  chickens.  When  any  fowl  begins  to  droop, 
I  give  three  large  pills  of  common  hard,  yellow 
soap ;  it  is  the  best  thing  to  cleanse  a  fowl  I 
know  of.  I  follow  it  for  three  days,  give  them 
nothing  to  eat  and  plenty  of  pure  water  to  drink. 
In  desperate  cases,  give  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
tincture  of  lobelia.  It  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail 
of  curing.  It  is  a  very  cleansing  and  powerful 
medicine  for  fowls. — uurcA  New  Yorker. 

Wxt  Sotiton  farm  and  lom^. 

MACON,  GA.,  AUGUST,  1870. 

^.  W.  BURKE  A  CO.,    -    -    -    -    rublUhw. 
WM,  M.  BBOWNJE,     --.---     Editor 
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Single  copy  1  year $2.00 

Three  copies  1  year 5.00 

Five  copies  1  year.. . .  .• 7.50 

Single  copy,  six  months 1.00 

Invariably  in  advance. 

Subscribers  and  advertisers  will  please  remit 
by  postoffice  order  or  registered  letter.  All 
sums  so  sent  will  be  at  our  risk. 

Views  op  Tallulah  akd  Toccoa  Falls.— 
Mr.  G.  W.  Motes,  the  celebrated  photographic 
artist,  of  Athens,  Gki.,  has  recently  presented 
to  us  a  full  set  of  his  beautiful  stereoscopic 
views  of  Tallulah  and  Toccoa,  for  which  we  of- 
fer him  our  thanks. 

These  pictures — fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number 
— embrace  all  the  most  striking  points  t)f  the 
matchless  scenery  of  our  Georgia  Falls,  and 
they  are  executed  with  that  perfect  skill  which 
characterizes  all  Mr.  Motes'  photographs.  Sets 
of  the  views  are  for  sale  in  Macon  by  J.  W. 
Burke  k  Co.,  and  Mr.  Motes  will  fill  any  orders 
sent  to  him  to  Athens,  Cra. 

Col.  J.  6.  Buchanan,  of  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  has 
had  the  kindness  to  send  us  a  few  heads  of  a 
remarkably  fine  species  of  rye,  called  **  Russian 
Bye,"  which  he  has  raised  this  year  on  a  small 


scale  with  great  success.  The  grain  is  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  rye,  and  the 
heads  are  longer  and  fuller  than  those  of  any 
other  variety  we  have  seen.  We  offer  Colonel 
Buchanan  our  thanks  for  his  remembrance 
of  us. 


We  acknowledge  gratefully  the  receipt  of  se?* 
eral  valuable  public  documents  sent  to  us  by 
the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  Special  Commis- 
sioner of  Revenue,  among  them  a  copy  of  his 
report  for  1869,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 
ablest,  clearest,  and  most  statesmanlike  view  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  United  States  that 
we  have  seen. 

No  public  man  in  America  who  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  government  has  the  same  tho- 
rough mastery  of  the  questions  of  finance  and 
revenue,  the  same  minute  knowledge  of  details, 
the  same  intellectual  grasp  of  the  whole  subject, 
as  Mr.  Wells.  He  does  not  allow  his  honest 
convictions  of  the  truth,  and  of  what  is  best  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  to  be  warped 
and  twisted  by  considerations  of  partisan  ex- 
pediency or  class  interests,  and  though  in  no 
sense  can  he  be  said  to  sympathize  with  the 
South  in  the  late  war — quite  the  reverse— he 
warmly  advocates  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  South  now,  the  adoption  of 
a  fair  and  impartial  financial  policy,  and  the 
abatement  or  removal  of  those  unjust  and  op- 
pressive discriminations  in  favor  of  certain  pro- 
tected manufacturing  interests  at  the  North, 
which  weigh  so  heavily  ^pon  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  section. 

Mr.  Wells  is  a  man  of  brains,  boldness  and 
culture,  immeasurably  above  the  tariff-tinkers 
and  revenue  cobblers  who  now  pass  for  finan- 
ciers, and  unfortunately  control  at  present  the 
financial  policy  of  the  United  States. 


Anewera  to  Oorrespondents  of  Farm  and  Home 
F.  H.,  writing  fVom  Eatonton,  PutUam  coun- 
ty, asks  whether  it  ^ill  pay  to  buy  the  Brah- 
ma, Poland,  Dorking,  and  other  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing advertised  by  Northern  poultry  raisers,  and 
transport  them  by  express. 

We  answer  unhesitatingly  that  it  will  not. 
Two  years  ago  we  bought  three  dozen  Brahma 
eggs  from  N.  P.  Boyer  &  Co.,  Parkesbuigh, 
Pa.,  and  had  them  shipped  by  express.  Out 
of  the  three  dozen  eggs  placed  at  once  under 
good  hens;  but  two  chickens  were  hatched, 
which  were  puny  from  the  first,  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  We  have  heard  several  of  our  friends 
relate  the  same  experience  of  the  same  experi- 
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ment.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  eggs  irere 
genuine  and  sound  when  packed,  and  beliere 
that  the  jolting  of  the  cars  destroyed  their  vital- 
ity. At  any  rate,  we  found  that  to  pay  nine 
dollars,  besides  express  charges,  for  thirtysiz 
eggs  to  produce  two  sickly  chickens,  which  lived 
a  day  or  two,  was  not  profitable  poultry  raising, 
and  therefore  advise  o^r  esteemed  correspond- 
ent not  to  try  the  experiment. 


E.  R.  Roberts,  Gulletsville,  inquiries  "  if  it 
is  good  economy  to  mix  stable  manure  and  cot- 
ton seed  for  manuring/*  We  do  not  think  it 
is.  Dr.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  of  Sparta,  in  one  of 
his  experiments  as  to  the  relative  value  of  Aea^ 
ed  or  rotted  and  green  fresh  cotton  seed,  found 
that  the  former  produced  ohly  26  per  cent, 
while  the  latter  produced  117  per  cent,  thus 
proving  that  fresh  seed  are  four  and  a  half  times 
as  valuable  as  heated  seed.  Cotton  seed  mixed 
with  manure  in  a  heap  will  necessarily  decom- 
pose rapidly  and  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
mosi  valuable  gases — losing,  it  is  estimated, 
filly  three-fourths  of  their  valu^. 

The  best  way  to  save  these  gases  and  preserve 
aQ  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  seed,  is  to 
put  them  in  the  ground  early  and  let  the  soil 
which  they  are  intended  to  fertilize  absorb  all 
their  gases. 

They  may  be  mixed  with  lime  and  land  plas- 
ter, by  which  the  germinating  power  of  ^e  seed 
will  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  ammonia  fixed 
and  confined. 


6.  T.  J.,  of  Harris  county,  is  about  to  build 
a  new  gin  house  and  screw,  and  wants  lO  know 
which  of  the  new  patent  cotton  screws  or  presses 
and  horse  powers  we  recommend  as  the  best 
We  state  in  reply  that  we  have  bought  Bottoms' 
Horse  Power  from  Findlay  Sons,  of  Macon,  for 
oar  own  use,  believing  it  to  be  an  excellent  ma- 
dune.  We  hear  various  statements  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Beasley  and  the  Utley 
f  otton  Presses,  and  have  not  made  up  our 
mind  whicl^  to  purchase  for  ourselves  and  to 
recommend  to  others.  The  Bottoms  Horse 
Power  we  think  is  far  superior  to  the  lever  pow- 
ers and  to  the  old  running  gear,  taking  up  but 
little  space,  simple  in  construction,  and  of  light- 
er draught  than  any  other  power  we  know. 


To  AovEBTisEBS. — We  beg  leave  to  request 
persons  who  favor  us  with  advertisements  for 
the  Farm  aitd  Home  to  send  them  so  that  they 
will  reach  ns  on  or  before  the  15th  of  every 
imonth. 


^iUtnt^  &t}fHttmtnt 


EDITOB'S  BOOE  TABLE. 

Or  the  "new  publications"  which  have  ac- 
cumulated on  our  table  during  the  month, 
Queen  Hortensey  an  Historical  Novel j  by  Louisa 
Muhlbach,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  is  the  first  to 
claim  attention.  Like  everything  which  Mrs. 
Muhlbach  has  written,  it  is  entertaining  and 
eminently  readable.  The  life  of  Hortense  Beau- 
hamais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
the  unloved  and  unloving  wife  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, King  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Napo- 
leon IIL,  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French, 
would  if  written  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the 
truth  of  history,  possess  all  the  attractions  of 
the  most  sensational  novel.  The  outline  and 
most  of  the  details  of  Mrs.  Muhlbach' s  book  are 
historically  true,  and  where  she  draws  upon  her 
imagination  to  makS  the  picture  more  attrac- 
tive or  more  striking,  she  does  so  with  so  much 
adroitness,  and  in  such  perfect  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  drawing,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  separate  the  facts  from  the 
fiction. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  add  to  the 
romance  of  the  period  embraced  in  the  life  of 
the  unhappy  Hortense — her  brilliant  entrance 
into  life,  her  unfortunate  attachment  to  Duroo, 
her  still  more  unfortunate  marriage  to  King 
Louis,  her  banishment  and  her  death,  "weary 
at  last  of  misfortune  and  of  the  exile  in  which 
she  languished.'' 

Miss  Muhlbach' s  book  unfolds  a  graphic  and 
delicately  executed  panordma  of  the  remark- 
able historical  epoch  embraced  between  the  rise 
of  Napoleon  the  Great  and  the  death  of  Hor- 
tense in  1887.  The  chapters  relating  to  the 
early  life  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Revolution  of 
1880,  the  Revolution  in  Rome,  and  the  sons  of 
Hortense,  and  the  death  of  her  son  Prince  Na- 
poleon, are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  afford 
a  pleasing  view  of  the  better  nature,  the  purer 
aspirations  and  nobler  life  of  the  ill-fated  daugh- 
ter of  an  ill-fated  mother. 

Beneath  the  Wheels^  by  the  author  of  '^  Olive 
Varcoe,"  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  resembles  in 
style  and  construction  one  of  Wilkie  Collins' 
works.  Without  much  merit  as  a  mere  story, 
it  interests  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  while  none  of  the  characters  in  themselves 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  mediocre,  the 
plot  is  ingeniously  constructed,  and  the  action 
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is  animated  and  well  sustained,  leaving  the  im- 
pression,  when  you  reach  the  end,  that  yon  have 
read  a  novel  superior  to  the  common  run  of 
modern  works  o(  fiction. 

Home  Scenes  and  Woman's  Friendship^  by 
Grace  Aguilar,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  are  two 
volumes  of  a  very  acceptable  and  attractive  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Aguilar' s  works,  which  are  now 
issuing  from  the  Appletons'  press.  Both  books 
bear  the  marked  impress  of  the  refined  nature, 
kindly  disposition,  and  pure  imagination  of  the 
gifted  author.  *'  Home  Scenes,"  consisting  of 
a  number  of  short  stories  contributed  at  various 
times  to  difi^erent  publications,  relating  to  sub- 
jects of  historical,  domestic  and  moral  interest, 
ih  a  charming  little  book.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend both  volumes  as  pure  in  conception,  able 
in  execution,  sound  in  their  morality,  and 
healthful  in  their  purpose. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,  by  Chas.  Reade, 
which  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  Oalaxy,  is 
now  published  in  book  fom^  by  Sheldon  &  Co. 
and  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens,  we  sup- 
pose that  the  foremost  place  among  the  living 
English  writers  of  fiction  must  be  accorded  of 
right  to  Charles  Reade.  There  may  be  more  of 
elegant  romance  and  rhetorical  beauty  in  the 
writings  of  Lord  Lytton  j  more  ingenuity  and 
elaborate  workmanship  in  the  plots  of  Wilkie 
Collin.s  J  more  gloomy  power  and  ai^stere  senti- 
ment in  the  works  of  George  Eliot,  and  more 
magnificence  of  description  and  of  the  splendor 
of  high  life  among  'Mords  and  dukes  and  noble 
princes,'*  in  the  writings  of  Disraeli;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  often  insufi^erable  vanity  and 
self-love,  his  frequent  extravagance,  and  the 
undue  importance  he  gives  to  matters  of  no  im- 
portance, it  must,  we  think,  be  conceded  that 
Charles  Reade's  works  are  the  most  powerful, 
most  interesting,  and  the  best  novels  of  the  day. 
We  say  the  best,  not  only  because  in  his  skilful 
construction  of  the  plot,  in  the  fertility  of  his 
invention,  the  terse  simplicity  of  his  diction, 
his  keen  appreciation  of  what  is  most  striking 
and  emotionally  attractive  in  the  portraiture  of 
character  or  the  relation  of  incidents,  he  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  because  in  sound  morality 
of  purpose,  in  love  of  truth  and  justice,  in  exe- 
cratioii  of  fraud,  falsehood  and  pretence,  in  de- 
sire to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
no  modem  novelist  can  compare  with  him. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  is  written  to  ex- 
pose the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Trades  Unions 
in  England,  and  the  terrible  outrages  which  they 


commit  in  the  maintenance  of  what  theycal 
their  rights,  ^he  picture,  fearful  though  it  is 
is  true  to  life.  It  is  not  long  since  the  news 
papers  gave  detailed  accounts  of  .the  violen 
treatment  of  a  manufacturer  in  Lancashire  h 
his  hands  in  revenge  for  some  imaginary  inva 
sion  of  their  privileges,  and  to  such  an  exten 
was  'it  carried  that  he  wa^  compelled  to  chang 
his  residence  almost  every  day,  and  was  uaabl 
to  induce  any  one  to  run  the  risk  of  driving  hi 
carriage.  ' 

It  is  this  healthy  purpose  and  vigorous  pei 
formance  of  a  noble  task  for  the  benefit  of  ht 
manity,  which  invests  this  book  with  more  tha 
ordinary  interest,  and  give  it  a  value  superior  t 
that  of  his  former  novels,  though  some  of  thee 
possess  perhaps  higher  merit  as  mere  works  ( 
fiction.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  has  all  tb 
author's  most  glaring  defects  of  style,  maDO( 
and  expression,  but  it  has  also  all  his  moi 
marked  excellencies.  It  displays  his  weaknei 
and  his  power,  and  our  regret  for  the  one 
generally  removed  by  our  sincere  admiratic 
for  the  other. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  even  an  outlii 
sketch  of  the  plot,  much  less  to  transcribe  ai 
of  the  passages  which  we  deem  the  most  sti 
king.  We  regret  this  the  less  because  we  fe 
assured  that  no  book  of  its  kind  will  be  mo 
generally  read,  and  therefore  our  readers  a 
judge  for- themselves. 

The  Caged  Lion,  by  Charlotte -M.  Yong 
author  of  the  "  Chaplet  of  Pearls,"  **  Heir 
Redclyffe,"  etc.,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,)  is  i 
**  historical  novel,"  descriptive  of  the  captivi 
of  James  I,  of  Scotland,  in  France,  during  tl 
reign  of  Henry  V. 

It  is  a  very  amusing  and  well-written  boo 
but  we  think  its  being  styled  historical  is  an  v 
fortunate  misnomer.  At  the  most,  there  is 
thread  of  historical  truth  interwoven  with  a  w 
of  romance.  The  fabric,  however,  is  rery  pl« 
ing,  tastefully  woven,  and  highly  finished. 

The  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  li 
Disraeli's  last  novel,  Lothair,  has  indaced  t 
Appletons  to  publish  a  cheap  edition  of  his  ei 
lier  works',  of  which  "Henrietta  Temple 
"Venetia,"  and  "Contarini  Fleming"  hi 
already  appeared ;  to  be  followed  bj  "I 
Young  Duke,"  "  Vivian  Grey  "and   •*  Alroj 

Those  who  have  already  read  them  can  re 
them  again  with  pleasurable  interest,  and  th( 
who  have  never  read  these  masterpieces  of  Ei 
lish  fiction,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  eigi 
ing  an  intellectual  treat  of  rare  excellence. 

LippincoW  s  Magazine  for  July,  commend 
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a  new  Tolume,  contains :  Petticoat  Influence  on 
the  Government  of  England,  by  Justin  McCar- 
thy. The  Winds,  a  Poem,  by  Cecil  Dare.  Two 
Letters,  a  Tale,  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thompson.  On 
the  Theory  of  Evolntion,  Part  I.,  by  Professor 
Edw.  D.  Cope.  A  Week  among  the  Mormons, 
by  Miss  Annie  Morris.  Shall  we  Despair  of 
the  Republic?  by  R^v.  Walter  Mitchell.  A 
Ghost  as  a  Modem  Convenience,  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Hosmer.  Lake  Superior  and  the  Sault 
Sainte  Marie,  by  Isaac  Aiken.  Epigram,  by 
Robert  M.  Walsh.  The  Loss  of  the  Oneida,  by 
Henry  H.  Goodrich.  Sir  Harry  Hotspur  of 
Humblethwaite,  a  Novel,  Part  III,  by  Anthony^ 
TroUope.  Negro  Superstitions,  by  Thaddeus 
Xorris.  Feirmount  Park,  by  Malcom  Macenen. 
Miss  Tigg's  Secret,  by  J.  W.  Watson.  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  by  Chaf .  Morris.  Our  Monthly 
Gossip.    Literature  of  the  Day. 

As  a  special  Premium,  the  back  numbers  of 
Lippincotfs  Magazine,  containing  the  opening 
chapters  of  Anthony  Trollope*s  new  story,  *'Sir 
Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite,"  now  ap- 
pearing as  a  serial,  will  be  furnished  gratuitous- 
ly to  any  one  subscribing  to  the  Magazine  be- 
fore the  first  of  Au^st. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  July  is  a  very  good 
number,  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  mat- 
ter and  capitally  illustrated.    The  following  are 
the  contents :  The  Vaudois.   The  Ocean  Steam- 
er.   Through  the  Wheat.    Frederick  the  Great, 
Vin— The  Conquest  of  Silesia  Achieved.    Me 
and  my  Son.    About  Walking  Sticks  and  Fans. 
Jane  Austen.    A  Dream  of  Fairies.    The  Old 
Love  Again,  by  Annie  Thomas.    The  Running 
Turf  in  America,   Second  Paper.    Professor 
Heron's   Mistake.    Recollections   of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.      Did  she  Dream  it? 
Anteros,  by  the  author  of  •*  Guy  Livingstone," 
etc. ;  Flirtation  with  the  Modem  Conveniences. 
The  Happy  Valley.    A  Flower  Piece.    Rupert' s 
Land  and  its  People,  by  Randolph  B.  Idarcy, 
II.  S.  A. ;   James  Fenimore  Cooper  ]  Editor's 
EasyCbair.     Editor's  Literary  Record.     Edi- 
tor's  Scientific   Record.    Editor's   Historical 
Record.     Editors  Drawer. 

We  have  received  and  read  with  interest  the 
Jnlj  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
by  Orange  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York  j  the  South- 
em  CuUicator,  published  by  W.  k  L.  Jones, 
Athens,  €^j  the  Eural  Carolinian,  by  Walker 
<k  Cogswell,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ;  the  Southern 
Planter  and  Farmer,  by  C.  B.  Williams,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  the  Journal  of  the  Farm,  publish- 
ed in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago ;  and  the  New 
England  Farmer,  Boston,  Mass. 
Vol.  1.— 27. 


The  Plantation,  published  at  Atlanta ;  the 
Southland,  by  D.  Redmond,  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  the  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman, 
published  by  Luther  Tucker,  Albany,  New 
York,  reach  us  weekly,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
reconstracted  postal  arrangements  will  allow. 
We  value  them  highly  as  among  the  best  edited 
and  most  valuable  agricultural  periodicals  on 
our  exchange  list 

Thb  Echoes.— We  take  great  pleasure  in 
placing  on  our  list  of  exchanges  a  very  charm- 
ing little  paper  of  eight  pages  called  The  Echoes, 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Lee  Aca- 
demy of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  ably  and 
gracefully  edited  by  the  young  ladies  of  that  in- 
stitution. Both  the  original  and  selected  mat- 
ter in  its  pages  display  taste,  refinement,  and 
literary  culture.  It  does  great  credit  to  the 
Academy  and  its  gifted  pupils. 

Wb  have  seen,  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  to 
whom,  it  was  sent  by  the  editor,  a  copy  of  the 
first  number  of  a  new  paper.  The  Children's 
Argus,  published  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Mrs.  Rbbeeah  Shunk,  the  gifted  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  J.  S.  Black,  and  wife  of  the  editor  of 
the  Easton  Weekly  Argus.  We  can  commend 
the  Children's  Argus  to  public  support,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  contents  of  the  first 
number,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  cul- 
ture, refinement,  and  disposition  of  the  amiable 
lady  who  controls  its  columns.  Mr.  Shunk's 
paper,  the  Easton  Weekly  Argus,  is  democratic 
to  the  backbone,  opposed  to  all  the  isms,  in- 
cluding all  phases  of  that  pestilential  ism,  radi- 
calism. It  is  ably  edited,  and  will,  we  trust, 
receive  the  large  share  of  popular  favor  which 
it  deserves. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Robt.  W.  Scott,  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  for  a  neatly  executed 
pamphlet,  containing  the  pedigrees,  descrip- 
tions, etc.,  of  Short-hom  Durham  Cattle,  Im- 
proved Kentucky  Sheep,  Cashmere  or  Angora 
Goats,  and  Wobum,  Irish,  Grazier,  White  Bed- 
ford and  Yorkshire  hogs,  which  have  been  bred 
by  him,  and  are  now  for  sale  at  his  celebrated 
stock  farm.  Locust  Hill,  near  Frankfort. 

Thb  Bartow  County  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation have  placed  us  under  obligations  by 
sending  us  a  copy  of  the  Premium  List  and 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Society  for  the 
fair  to  be  held  at  Cartersville  on  the  4th  to  8th 
of  October  next 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  our 
thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  report  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June. 
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BY  FBANK  A.   HISBBT*  \ 

King  Ootton. 
The  pnow-whlte  diadem  that  binds  thy  head 

A  lineal  look  imparts,  but  then  a  trace 
Of  Ceres'  olive-brown  and  mantling  red— 

A  golden  sheaf  with  grapes— might  give  thy  fftce 
The  charm  tliat  comes  of  wine  and  bread. 
AU  dimes,  except  thine  own,  thy  girls  explore 
For  fabrics  dear  or  cheap,  from  silks  most  fMr 
That  sweep  the  street,  to  brooms  that  dust  the 
floor, 
While  useful  wares  that  have  an  home-bred  air, 
The  loTcly,  pretty  dears  ignore. 
The  boys  perhaps  are  loyal,  but  all  untraln'd 
To  prop  the  waning  fortunes  of  thy  crown; 
They  loTe  thy  rural  scenes,  but  that  ifc  feign'd 
By  scores,  Vho  leave  the  fiarm  for  some  poor 
town 
And  thinlL  it  Paradise  regained. 
Jfo  ships  of  thine  have  o'er  thy  waters  led    . 
Fair  Commerce  as  a  bride ;  in  thy  domain 
^o  arts  entwine  with  wreaths  a  subject's  head ; 

No  furnace  flames  light  up  thy  mountain  chain, 
Where  ores  crop  out  from  many  a  bed. 
The  streams,  on  which  the  eagles  rear  their  brood, 

Their  wild  estate  of  cliffs  and  woods  bemoan. 
Still  pour.iuncheck'd  by  dam,  a  wasted  flood 
Down  granite  slopes;  their  treasures  all  un- 
known, 
Or  waiting  still  thy  Princely  mood. 
When  in  our  crop  the  rav'nous  worms  appear- 
Since  naught  of  skill  avails  their  march  to  stay-* 
We  eye  the  stricken  flelds,  but  shed  no  tear. 

Though  labor's  fruits  have  vanish'd  in  a  day, 
And  Winter  with  its  cares  be  near. 
As  the  soil's  left  with  Tlrtues  unimpaired. 

As  shines  the  sun  for  all,  and  fkdls  the  rain, 
We  may  rebuild  on  what  the  vermin  spared ; 
We  may  by  toil  renewed  our  stores  segain, 
And  fare  once  more  as  once  we  fared. 
But  whenXord  Paramount,  with  foolish  greed. 

Exports. in  whole,  the  product  of  his  land ; 
When  he  jMrsists  all  other  soils  to  feed. 

But  to  his  own  giyes  back  with  empty  hand, 
Bis  dilldren  then  may  weep  indeed. 
Thou,  spendthrift  lord  I  yon  hills,  now  crowned 
with  sedge, 
Where  cat  or  fox  for  long  hath  made  her  bed, 
/Demand  of  honest  men  an  earnest  pledge 
Ttiat  they  with  clover  crops  be  duly  fed, 
s  And  fenc'd  with  rose  or  bodark*  hedge. 

V        ♦*♦♦♦♦  » 

But  whose  the'lnmve  task  to  shovel  the  or«. 
To  roll  into  bars,  and  fashlomthe  loom  ? 
Who  sink  the  shaft,  and  .with  lantern  eziflore 

*  Osage,  or  Bols  d'Are. 


The  wondrous  cave,  t«  the  fire-damp  room. 
Where  diamonds  enamel  the  floor  ? 
Who  build  the  engine,  and  harness  the  steam 

To  cars  that  go  down  on  rails  to  the  sea  ? 
Who  launch  the  ships  from  their  docks  on  1 
stream. 
For  Orient  marts,  wherB  the  profits  may  be 
Beyond  what  the  wildest  may  dream  ? 
Can  culture  and  taste,  with  progress  and  power 

Await  the  slow  steps  of  Afrlc's  poor  son  ? 
When  comes,  as  It  mui»t,  the  perilous  hour. 

Can  altars  be  saved  or  glory  be  won 
By  leaning  on  him  as  a  tower  ? 
Te  sons  of  the  South !  the  aids  that  we  claim 
Are  hands  that  are  strong,  wltb  hearto  that 
brave- 
Men  who  can  labor,  yet  aspire  to  fame, 

Procure  all  of  wealth  that  clllzens  crave. 
Yet  toll  for  a  citizen's  name. 
While  climate  and  soil  and  waters  Invite 

To  you.  In  Its  strait,  the  country  appeals ; 
To  all  who  with  mind  a  purpose  unite. 

She  offers,  In  fee,  her  limitless  fields— 
But  claims  that  her  tenants  be  white. 


[We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  n 
era  tlie  following  tale  of  rural  life,  by  Faixn 
NiSBET,  of  Oswichee,  Alabama,  to  which 
Committee  awarded  the  prize  of  Rfty  Del 
offered  by  the  PubUshers  of  the  Farm 
Home.] 

tbr  the  SotOhem  Farm  and  Sbnu, 

THE  WEOHQ  PHIAL, 

AND    ITS    C0NSEQUBNCB8 

In  one  of  the  central  counties  ot  Alabami 
the  fifth  day  of  December,  1866,  a  family 
sisting  of  father,  mother  and  daughter, 
gathered  about  the  hearth  of  the  sitting-ro 
the  first  reading  the  daily  piH)er8,  the  se 
plying  her  needle,  whilst  the  third  was  h 
engaged  cleaning,  refilling  and  lighting 
lamps.  Just  as  the  old  gentleman  had 
deeply  immersed  in  the  news,  a  negro  mai 
preached  and  said : 

"  Marster,  man  at  de  gate  want  to  see  y 

"  White  man  or  negro  ?" 

"  He's  white  man." 

^<Bidbg  or  walking  r* 

**  He's  walking,  b'leve.' 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in." 

"  Some  adventurer,"  remarked  the  old 
"  and  like  enough  he's  some  Yankee,  who  i 
to  stay  all  night" 

"Poesibly,"  replied  the  daughter, 
mother,  he  may  be  one  of  our  own  people 
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if  80|  it  will  not  do  to  turn  lum  off  at  this  late 
hoar." 

Before  mother  and  daaghter  had  time  to  set- 
tle the  question  of  nationality,  a  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned young  man,  weighing  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  pounds,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  door.  His  face  was  well  covered 
wiUi  whiskers  and  mustache,  and  he  had  just 
enough  of  the  military  air  to  give  dignity  to  his 
person  without  adding  the  slightest  hauteur  to 
his  fine  open  countenance. 

Young  Man — "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
allow  me  to  stay  all  night  ?" 
*    Old  Gentleman — **  Where  are  you  from,  and 
whither  going?" 

Y.  M. — **  I  am  just  now  from  town,  but  can- 
not say  precisely  where  I'm  going." 

0.  G.— "DonH  know  where  you're  going  I 
And,  pray  sir,  where  do  you  live?" 

Y.  M. — "  To  be  candid  with  you,  I  am  hunt- 
ing employment,  and  would  be  pleased  to  find 
it  in  this  part  of  Alabama." 

0.  G. — "  And  what  is  your  vocation,  young 
man?" 

Y.  M. — "I  have  never  been  engaged  in  any 
particular  business,  but  was  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and  after  Lee's  surrender,  worked  one 
year  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah." 
0.  G. — "  Were  you  in  our  army?" 
Y.M.—"  All  the  while." 
0.  G. — '' Yes,  you  can  stay  all  night   Daugh- 
ter, hurry  up  supper ;  I  expect  the  young  man 
is  hungry." 

Tea  was  soon  announced,  and  the  guest  veri- 
fied the  old  man's  conjecture  by  attacking  with 
much  relish  the  coffee,  broiled  ham  and  butter- 
ed rolls. 

Supper  over,  the  party  reassembled  in  the 
sitting-room,  where  they  had  much  conversa- 
tion, daring  which  the  stranger,  with  appareni 
candor,  let  the  family  know  that  he  had  adher- 
ed to  the  lost  cause  frt)m  the  battle  of  Manassa» 
to  the  &tal  day  when  Sherman,  having  uncov- 
ered Lee's  rear  by  marching  into  North  Caro- 
lina, compelled  that  able  leader  to  furl  his  ban- 
ners. Daring  the  conversation,  the  old  lady, 
whose  gaspicions  had  been  first  awakened  by 
the  announcement  of  a  man  at  the  gate  who 
carried  his  own  wallet,  continued  to  ply  the 
yonng  man  with  questions,  and  fancied  she  saw 
him  trip  more  than  once  in  his  answers ;  whilst 
the  daughter  would  occasionally  give  her  mo- 
ther's dress  a  twitch  to  intimate  that,  in  her 
opinion,  the  interrogative  form  of  Conversation 
was  being  pushed  to  the  point  of  impoliteness. 
About  9  o'clock  the  stranger,  at  Uie  sugges- 


tion of  his  host,  retired,  to  think  over  the  bloody 
rencounters  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  partici- 
pated, or  dream,  perhaps,  of  the  still  more  seri- 
ous battle  of  life  in  which  he  was  about  to  en- 
gage single-handed  with  the  world.  For  an 
hour  longer  the  family  sat  up,  the  old  gentle- 
man to  finish  his  papers,  the  two  others  their 
discussion  about  Yankee  adventurers. 

"  Well,  daughter,"  said  the  mother,  "  didn't 
you  observe  that  he  had  the  assurance  of  a  Gar- 
pet-Bagger,  but  when  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me 
where  he  was  bom  and  raised,  he  looked  con- 
fused and  minced  his  words?" 

To  this  the  girl,  whose  heart,  like  Desde- 
mona's,  had  been  touched  by  the  soldier's  sim- 
ple recital  of  his  adventures,  replied : 

''  Mother,  I'm  sure  the  young  man  behaved 
weU  in  the  main,  what  you  call  assurance  being 
only  a  becoming,  manly  self-possession ;  and  as 
to  his  cowering  under  your  searching  inquiries, 
that  was  only  so  much  embarrassment  as  might 
be  natural  to  one  in  his  peculiar  situation." 

'<  Yes,"  retorted  the  old  hidy,  '<  and  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  left  in  the  morning 
before  day  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  ask- 
ing your  father  the  amount  of  his  bill." 
'  The  giri  was  about  to  appeal  to  her  father's 
judgment,  when  he  anticipated  her  by  saying  in 
his  quiet  way : 

<<  Daughter,  it  is  bed-time,  but  before  you  re- 
tire get  up  all  the  silver,  and  put  it  under  lock 
and  key,  otherwise  your  mother  will  pass  a 
sleepless  night" 

Doctor  John  Ardis,  into  wHose  hospitable 
mansion  we  have  introduced  the  reader,  came- 
fh)m  Georgia  at  an  early  periodi  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Alabama,  and  located  ihi  the  county*  of 

D ,  about  fifteen  miles  belowr  tiie  town  of 

S ,  on  the  main  road  leading  down  the  river 

in  the  direction  of  Mobile.  His  house  stood  on: 
an  elevated  plateau,  (from  which  &ct  his  resi- 
dence was  called  the  Plateau,)  on  the  east  side- 
•f  the  road,  in  a  grove  of  native  oaks,  and  com- 
manded from  the  rear-  a  riew  of  the  Alabama 
river,  and  the  intervening  plantation  of  two 
thousand  acres.  This  pKsntation  (md  it  was 
one  of  the  best  on  the  river^ )  waa  alt,  or  nearly 
all,  that  was  left  the  Doctor  at  die^olose  of  the 
war,  but  that  was  left  unencumbered. 

Out  of  several  children  bom  to  him,  Julia, 
(with  whom  the  reader  is  partially  acquainted,) 
was  the  only  one  left,  the  others,  a  boy  and  girl, 
having  died  in  early  childhoedi  Of  his  daugh- 
ter the  Doctor  was- justly  proud',  for  she  was  in 
his  eyes  the  modisl  of  every  female  excellence. 
By  a  less  partiiftl  judge,  like  ourselves,  she 
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would  be  called,  not  beautiful,  but  fine-looking ; 
she  would  be  said  to  be  blessed,  not  with  geni- 
us, but  with  two  qualifications — one  of  the  heart, 
the  other  of  the  head — that  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  lack  of  brilliancy ;  she  was  en- 
dowed with  an  amiability  that  was  proof  against 
everything  but  premeditated  injury,  and  with 
that  natural  good  sense,  which,  when  combined 
with  address,  passed  for  wit  of  the  most  charm- 
ing sort.  She  was  industrious,  but  disliked 
sewing  and  knitting,  the  needles,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  disarming,  her  of  purpose,  as  the  rod 
and  points  take  the  electricity  out  of  the  cloud. 
She  rode  gracefully  on  horseback,  delighted  in 
the  exercise,  and  oflen  indulged  herself  in  long 
rides  with  her  father.  Miss  Julia  played  equal- 
ly well  on  Singer  and  Chickering,  would  not 
permit  a  servant  to  touch  the  lamps,  nor  beat 
and  salt  the  butter,  and  when  engaged  in  this 
part  of  her  daily  business,  with  her  sleeves  roll- 
ed up  to  the  elbow,  and  her  face  slightly  flushed 
by  the  exercise,  was  no  bad  subject  for  the  high- 
est effort  of  the  photographic  art  Julia  was  a 
blonde,  with  hair  not  precisely  blonde,  but  on 
that  order.  She  was  plump  but  not  fleshy,  and 
weighed  (we  like  to  tell  agirPs  weight  when  she 
has  any  to  brag  of,)  just  one  hundred  and  thir- 
tyfive  pounds.  A  fine  mouth  is  rare,  and  will 
monopolise  the  eye  of  an  interlocutor,  however 
^ood  the  other  features  may  be.  Reader,  have 
you  a  fine  mouth,  from  which  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  drop  words,  witty  and  kindly  ?  If  so, 
you  have  a  treasure  beyond  measure,  more  at- 
tractive than  the  United  States  mint,  that  drops 
its  golden  eagles.  Julia's  mouth  would  not  en- 
gross your  whole  attention,  and  when  you  gazed 
into  the  liquid  blue  depths  of  her  eyes,  you 
would  feel  something  akin  to  fear — an  appre- 
hension of  falling  in  and  being  drowned. 

The  next  morning  the  stranger  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast  table,  with  his  natu- 
ral good  looks  so  much  improved  by  sleep,  wa- 
ter, and  a  change  of  linen,  that  Mrs.  Ardis 
didn't  think  it  necessary  to  count  over  her  sil- 
ver i  whilst  Julia's  face  had  a  look  just  a  little 
expressive  of  triumph  over  her  mother's  infe- 
rior discernment  of  character.  After  breakfast 
the  young  man  expressed  his  thanks  to  his  host 
for  the  night's  entertainment,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  opening  a  small  well-worn  podcet  book 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Dr.  A. : 

**  Young  man,"  said  he,  '^I've  entertained 
you  at  my  house,  and  think  I  have  a  right  to 
your  name." 

"My  name  is  Hartwell— Julian  Hartwell," 
.was  the  prompt  reply. 


"You  said  you  were  in  search  of  employ- 
ment; what  can  you  do?". 

"  I  can  do  anything,  sir,  any  other  young 
man  can  do." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hartwell,  I've  a  fine  plantation^ 
and  there  is  no  scarcityof  labor,  such  as  it  is, 
but  I'm  getting  old,  and  have  been  so  worried 
this  year  by  a  worthless  overseer  and  the  infer- 
nal negroes,  that  I've  a  mind  to  make  you  a 
proposition,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  makes 
me  hesitate." 

" ^Vhat  is  that,  Dr.  Ardis?" 

"  You  are  from  Virginia,  and  I  fear  you  will 
be  very  awkward  at  making  our  main  staple." 

"I  presume  you  will  be  at  home  most  of  the 
time,  Dr.  Ardis?" 

"Yes,  all  the  while j  I  seldom  go  from 
home." 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ttuJ^Pg 
cotton,  for  you  know  all  about  it,  and  I  can  fol- 
low your  instructions  implicitly." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  it  is  now  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  as  my  overseer  leaves  on  the  16th,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  take  charge  of  my 
plantation  at  once,  and  we  will  share  the  profits 
of  the  next  y^^'s  crop  on  the  terms  customary 
in  our  neighborhood — ^you  putting  in  your  per- 
sonal services  against  my  capital." 

Hartwell  and  the  Doctor  having  spent  most 
of  the  day  in  talking  over  their  contract,  arran- 
ging the  details  and  exchanging  the  necessary 
papers,  the  short  December  day  was  far  gone 
by  the  time  they  got  through,  when  the  Doctor 
ordered  his  horse  and  rode  down  into  the  plan- 
tation. Afler  his  departure,  Hartwell  sat  ga- 
zing into  the  fire  as  if  he  were  reading  his  fu- 
ture in  the  flicker  of  the  oak  coals,  when  his 
revery  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Julia.  With  her  hands  on  the  lid  of  the  piano, 
she  turned  her  face  to  Hartwell,  and  said: 

**  It  is  my  hour  for  practicing,  Mr.  Hartwell, 
will  it  bore  you  for  me  to  go  through  with  it?" 

"  By  no  means.  Miss  Ardis ;  nothing  would 
please  me  better,  for  it  has  been  long  since  I 
heard  anything  save  fife  and  kettle  drum." 

"  You  were  so  long  a  soldier,  I  presume  yon 
like  martial  airs?" 

"No,  indeed}  I  would  prefer  almost  any 
thing  else." 

"You  do  not  like  then  to  have  your  heart 
stirred  ?" 

"  My  heart  has  been  stirred  in  that  way  so 
oftea  to  so  little  purpose,  as  it  turned  out,  that 
I  would  choose  just  now  to  have  it  lulled." 

"  Lulled !  do  you  mean  put  to  sleep  ?" 

"No,  I  should  have  said  soothed." 
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"  It  is  in  some  pain,  then?" 

**  In  none  whatever." 

**  Bat  surely,  Mr.  Hartwell,  you  have  some 
favorites,  and  if  you  will  only  mention  one  of 
them,  I  would  be  delighted  to  play  it." 

<<  I  assure  you  I  have  none,  but  you  have 
doubtless,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  listen,  if  you 
will  only  abandon  yourself  to  the  inspiration  of 
your  own  task." 

Julia,  with  more  o(  a  jerk  than  she  was  aware 
of,  threw  up  the  lid,  and  played  a  number  of 
pieces  with  much  animation,  some  of  them  live- 
ly and  others  pensive. 

'*  Mr.  Hartwell,"  said  she,  again  turning  her 
&ce  towards  him,  '^  do  any  of  these  soothe  your 
heart?" 

''It  is  all  very  fine.  Miss  Ardis,  and  I  must 
do  you  the  justice  to  say  you  execute  with  no 
littJeskiU." 

Julia,  having  put  down  the  lid  of  the  piano, 
passed  out  of  the  room,  saying  to  herself  as  she 
left;  '*  Mr.  Hartwell  surely  must  think  a  lady's 
music  lies  entirely  in  her  fingers." 

That  night  when  the  young  man  retired,  his 
thouglits  were  unusually  checqoered  and  melan- 
choly.  I  cannot,  thought  he,  feel  otherwise 
than  pleased  and  grateful  at  Dr.  Ardis*  flatter- 
ing proposition,  which  holds  out  fine  prospects 
in  a  monetary  point  of  view,  but  then  my  recep- 
tion by  at  least  one  member  of  the  family  has 
been  the  reverse  of  flattering.  Mrs.  Ardis  evi- 
dently regards  me  as  a  Carpet-Bagger,  or  some 
Southern  adventurer  of  no  high  order  in  the 
social  scale.  And  in  some  respects  she  has 
good  grounds  for  her  suspicions,  for  I  am  an 
entire  stranger,  and  can  give  no  references  of 
family  or  character.  This  would  be  a  trifle  to  be 
laughed  at,  but  for  Julia.  She  Juts  stirred  my 
heart  to  its  profoundest  depths,  and  I  have  some 
grounds  to  hope  that  I  have  inspired  her  with 
respect  for  my  character.  This  evening  she 
was  so  affable  and  agreeable,  I  fancied  she 
would  have  induced  me  to  throw  off  my  reserve, 
as  she  had  thrown  off  hers  from  the  beginning, 
and  be  on  terms  of  social  equality  with  her. 
But  it  will  never  do.  The  truth  is,  her  mother 
is  not  far  wrong.  What  right  have  I  to  claim 
the  companionship,  much  less  the  affections  of 
a  girl  who  can  command  the  best  offer  in  this 
connty  or  in  town  ?  I  see  now  that  I  was  too 
hasty  in  accepting  the  Doctor's  proposition,  for 
it  has  already  surrounded  me  with  the  first 
threads  of  a  web  that  may  be  woven  by  time  in- 
to the  most  disagreeable  complications. 

Thus  Hartwell  pondered  over  his  situation, 
and  the  future,  in  truths  was  not  without  a  cloud 


of  doubt  and  hazard,  which,  as  he  fell  asleep, 
he  dreamed  had  broken,. only  to  reveal  between 
the  rifts  the  sweet  countenance  of  the  girl,  who, 
he  felt  assured,  was  destined  to  exercise  a  great 
influence,  for  good  or  ill,  on  his  future  life. 

The  nej^t  morning,  by  agreement  with  Dr. 
Ardis,  Hartwell  was  to  take  his  leaver  to  return 
in  eight  or  ten  days. 

Soon  afler  breakfast,  therefore,  he  bade  the 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ardis  farewell  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  as  he  was  going  out,  met  Julia  in  the  pass- 
age, whom  he  was  about  to  pass  with  a  bow  and 
a  formal  good  morning,  but  she  stepped  ahead 
of  him,  turned  the  bolt,  and  said,  as  she  open- 
ed the  door : 

'*So,  Mr.  Hartwell,  like  some  Medioeval 
knight,  you  are  off  in  search  of  new  adven- 
tures?" 

"  You  would  have  been  nigher  the  mark,  Miss 
Ardis,"  replied  he,  **  if  you  had  compared  me 
to  the  Wandering  Jew,  for  it  seems  to  be  my 
lot  to  be  forever  on  the  ^mp>  I  am,  however, 
under  engagements  to  your  father  to  return  at 
some  time  or  another,  but — I  am  detaining  you 
here  in  the  cold,  so  will  bid  you  good-bye." 

In  spite  of  the  December  clouds  that  threw 
their  chilling  shadows  along  his  pathway,  and 
the  many  doubts  that  cast  a  gloom  of  despond- 
ency over  his  heait,  HartweD,  with  that  rebound 
of  hope  peculiar  to  youth,  extracted  sunshine 
from  Julia's  gracious  manner  of  leave-taking, 
and  appropriated  to  himself,  as  he  went  off,  the 
pretty  stanza  of  Shenstone: 

"  She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern, 
Bo  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return." 

He  did  return  on  the  appointed  day  reluctant- 
ly, to  fulfil  what  he  now  considered  an  ill-ad- 
vised engagement  with  Dr.  Ardis.  Hilrtwell, 
however,  was  not  a  man  to  take  hold  of  a  new 
enterprise  with  a  faint  heart  or  a  nerveless  hand. 
Once  initiated,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to, 
and  brought  all  his  resources  to  bear  on  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  What  remained  of  the 
old  year  he  employed  in  getting  rid  of  the  busi- 
ness that  properly  belonged  to  it,  and  did  so 
with  so  much  spirit  that  when  the  new  year 
came  he  had  to  appropriate  no  part  of  it  to  the 
dead  past.  He  impressed  the  negroes  favor- 
ably from  the  start  by  his  calmness,  his  few  but 
resolute  words,  and  his  ubiquity.  They  could 
tell  him  of  no  untoward  mischief  that  startled, 
of  no  obstacles  that  appalled  him.  He  made 
them  know,  not  bywords  only,  but  by  calmness 
combined  with  energy,  by  his  self-possession 
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and  his  resoorces,  that  he  was  competent  to  all 
emergencies.  If  a  fkrm  implement  was  ont  of 
place  he  could  tell  them  where  it  was  and  who 
misplaced  it.  Withont  seeming  to  take  much 
trouble  to  inform  himself,  he  was  aware  of  all 
that  was  done  against  law  and  order,  but  knew 
when  to  take  cognizance  of  an  offence  and  when 
to  be  blind.  And,  whether  grappling  with.diffi- 
culties  ot  business  as  they  emerged,  or  dealing 
with  offenders,  or  inspiring  the  lazy  with  some- 
thing of  his  own  energy,  his  tongue  never  lost 
its  bridle,  nor  his  face  its  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  resolution. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  having  ascertained 
from  some  of  the  most  influential  negroes  what 
amount  of  produce  had  been  made  on  the  plan' 
tation  for  several  years,  he  said  to  them : 

"  Well,  boys,  we'll  beat  that  this  year,  and 
you*  11  all  acknowledge  at  Christmas  that  you 
never  before  did  a  year's  work  with  so  much 
satisfaction  to  yourselves." 

A  few  days  afterwards  he  overhead  some  of 
them  in  conversation,  when  he  didn't  hear  one 
of  them  say : 

''  What  sorter  satis&ctioo  you  call  dat.  He 
say  he  gwine  beat  dat  crop  what  we  make  here 
las  year,  and  how  he  gwine  do  it,  'cep'n  he 
gwine  put  in  too  much  land,  and  git  in  de  grass 
too,  and  den  work  us  like  we  was  mules.  White 
man  must  tink  black  folks  made  out'n  ion." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  Dr.  Ardis,  atHartwelUs 
speoial  request,  rode  over  the  plantation  with 
him  for  the  first  time.  The  ditches  and  drains 
had  been  cleaned  out,  the  fences  put  in  good 
repair,  the  soil  thoroughly  prepared,  and  the 
com  and  cotton  put  to  a  stand  by  the  most 
pains-taking  culture.  After  riding,  examining, 
and  pondering  the  situation,  Dr.  Ardis  ex- 
claimed : 

''By  the  immortal,  Hartwell,  you've  done 
wonders  here  I  You  seem  to  control  the  ne- 
groes with  more  ease  than  you  do  your  mules. 
How  do  you  manage  to  get  so  much  work  out 
oi  the  lazy  vagabonds  ?" 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  replied  Hartwell,  "if  you 
see  anything  particularly  commendable  in  my 
management,  it  is  all  owing  to  my  having  serv- 
ed for  near  five  years  in  the  army  of  Virginia." 

"How  so;  did  you  cultivate  crops  in  the 
army?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  learned  much  of  human  nature 
in  the  service ;  but  what  was  better  than  that, 
I  was  made  to  know  the  value  of  obedience — 
obedience  to  my  superiors." 

"  And  how,  pray,  does  that  enable  you  to 


manage  a  plantation,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
so  different  from  a  camp?" 

"  There  is  not  the  wide  difference  you  im- 
agine. Doctor ;  the  principles  are  the  same,  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  in  the  one  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  other.  ^  A  few  of  our  men  un- 
derstood the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience  to 
orders,  and  the  immense  advantages  that  resuU 
from  system  and  rigid  discipline,  but  the  lai^ 
minority  could  not  or  wotfld  not  bear  the  neces- 
sary restraints.  The  officers  were  good  and  the 
material  splendid,  but  a  want  of  discipline  min- 
ed us." 

"  Jim  Fearless,  who  was  my  overseer  the  laat 
year,  carried  a  revolver  in  each  pocket,  and  had 
more  than  one  row  with  these  rascahi  during 
the  year;  do  you  go  armed?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  think  it  unnecessary.  The  ne- 
gro is  imitative,  and  his  first  outlay  of  money, 
therefore,  after  he  was  set  free,  was  for  pistoh 
and  guns.  If  the  whites  would  drop  the  habit, 
the  blacks  would  again  imitate  them  and  cease 
to  expend  their  hardly  earned  money  for  sach 
a  barbarous  appendage  to  the  person  as  a  re- 
volver. Besides,  I  shouldn't  care  to  live  an- 
other day  if  a  loaded  revolver,  habitually  car- 
ried, were  my  only  lien  upon  life." 

Here  the  two  gentlemen  came  to  a  squad  af 
laborers,  to  one  of  whom  Dr.  Ardis  said : 

"  Well,  Dick,  how  do  you  get  on  r ' 

"  Your  servant,  marster." 

"  Dick,  it  looks  as  if  you  were  making  a  fine 
start  for  a  good  crop." 

**  Yes,  sir ;  we's  tryin'  to  do  som'nnother  in 
dat  way.  Marster^  i^  you  got  anyting  like  some 
barker 'bout  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Dick,  here's  three  fingers  of  the  best 
Virginia  plug  that'll  sweeten  every  tooth  in  your 
head  for  the  next  two  days." 

"  Ha  1  ha !  ha  1  tank  you,  marster." 

After  every  part  of  the  plantation  had  been 
examined,  the  two  gentlemen  rode  back  to  the 
Plateau,  the  Doctor  thoughtful  and  taciturn, 
whilst  Hartwell  tried  in  vain  to  engage  him  in 
conversation.  Having  arrived  at  the  house, 
Hartwell  walked  round  into  the  back  yard  to 
get  a  drink  of  cool  water  at  the  well.  He  here 
saw  Miss  Julia  going  to  the  dairy  with  the  whole 
yard  of  poultry,  consisting  of  turkeys,  chickens, 
and  ducks,  in  eamest  pursuit  of  her.  Picking 
up  a  stick  and  rashing  in  among  the  noisy  gob- 
blers, he  feigned  alarm  for  the  young  lady,  and 
pretended  to  be  knocking  them  down  right  and 
left,  when  she  exclaimed,  with  an  apprehension 
real  or  better  feigned  than  his  own : 
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"  Mr.  Hartwell  I  what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  ?    Are  70a  killing  my  pets  V^ 

"Your  pete?  I  really  thought  the  things 
were  about  to  devour  you  alive,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  to  relieve  you  by, making  a  flank  attack/' 

"  You  are  very  considerate,  to-be-sure,  but 
if  I  had  been  pursued  by  as  many  wolves,  would 
you  have  been  so  ready  to  interpose  your  preci- 
ous person  between  me  and  danger?'' 

Instead  of  answering,  Hartwell  said,  with 
some  embarrassment : 

"  But  tell  me,  why  does  the  whole  poultry 
yard  follow  you  in  this  way  7" 

"  I  feed  them  two  or  three  times  a  day,"  re- 
plied Miss  Julia ;  *'  but  they  are  never  satisfied, 
and  the  moment  I  appear  in  the  back  yard  they 
recognize  and  gather  about  me  as  if  they  were 
half  famished.  I  almost  repent  having  uncier- 
taken  them." 

''Why  80,  Misi  Ardis;  do  you  dislike  the 
employment?" 

"  No,"  replied  Julia,  "  I'm  very  fond  of  it, 
but  have  become  so  attached  to  my  pets  it 
would  grieve  me  to  have  them  killed.  See,  Mr. 
Hartwell,  there  are  as  many  as  two  dozen  chick- 
ens laige  enough  to  eat,  but  I'm  sure  no  one 
but  a  very  particular  friend  could  induce  me 
to  murder  them.    Are  you  fond  of  such  foodf 

"You're  right,  Miss  Ardis,  I  wouldn't  have 
them  killed  if  I  were  in  your  place,"  replied 
Hartwell,  as  he  turned  to  go  up  stairs  to  his 
room. 

"  How  stupid,"  thought  Julia,  "it  is  the  se- 
cond time  I  have  given  him  a  fair  opportunity 
to  |)ay  me  a  compliment,  and  his  conduct  is 
incomprehensible  except  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  is  exceedingly  dull  of  comprehension." 

Hartwell  having  reached  his  room,  threw 
iumself  on  his  bed  in  a  paroxysm  of  conflicting 
emotions. 

"What  a  trying  situation  is  thi9  of  mine," 
he  murmured.  **  I  could  scarcely  avoid  throw- 
ing myself  at  the  dear  girl's  feet  in  the  open 
yard,  and  telling  her  how  much  I  loved  her. 
This  is  indeed  unbearable.  I  will  act  like  a 
man,  have  an  interview  with  her  father,  tell 
lum  fiankly  of  my  devotion  to  his  daughter,  and 
ask  his  permission  to  address  her.  It  will  be 
better  to  be  refused  by  the  Doctor  and  denoun- 
ced as  a  designing  adventurer  by  Mrs.  Ardis, 
than  to  live  on  in  Uiis  way." 

That  evening,  after  his  return  from  the  river, 
it  occurred  to  Hartwell  that  he  would  have  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Ardis  on  business,  and  man- 
age to  make  his  request  at  the  close  of  it 

**Dr.  Ardis,"  said  Hartwell,  as  they  sat  to- 


gether in  the  front  piazza,  "the  negroes  are 
getting  sick  and  must  have  a  physician.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  attend  to  them." 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I  shall  do 
no  such  thing.  I  have  done  my  share  of  prac- 
tice in  my  day,  and  shall  do  no  more  of  it  for 
white  or  black,  unless  some  special  friend  need 
my  services.  Besides,  my  prejudices  of  race 
are  very  strong.  When  I  am  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  individual  negro  my  feelings  for  him 
are  kindly,  but  I  have  long  thought  that  our 
salvation  as  a  people  depends  upon  their  segre- 
gation, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  If  I 
could  follow  the  bent  of  my  convictions  I  should 
emigrate  the  whole  of  them  to  New  Mexico, 
there  to  work  out  their  salvation,  or  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed  by  the  Mexicans,  in  whose  esti- 
mation the  red  of  the  purest  Casdlian,  the  dusk 
of  the  Indian,  and  the  jet  black  of  the  African 
blend  and  form  the  nicest  national  bouquet. 
No,  sir,  you  must  get  Dr.  Randolph  to  contract 
with  them  by  the  year.  His  experience,  by 
reason  of  his  youth,  is  limited,  but  he  is  compe- 
tent for  all  summer  diseases ;  and  if  he  encoun- 
ters any  of  those  winter  complaints  that  prove 
so  disastrous  to  the  blacks,  he  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  my  counsel" 

"Where  does.  Dr.  Randolph  live?"  inquired 
Hartwell. 

"  He  resides  but  three  or  four  miles  below," 
replied  Dr.  Ardis.  "  He  and  his  sister  are  to 
be  here  to  spend  the  night  with  us ;  they  are 
friends  of  ours,  and  I  hope  you  will  go  in  when 
they  arrive  and  make  their  acquaintance.  By 
the  way,  Hartwell,  Kate  Randolph  is  a  fine  girl, 
and  well  worthy  of  your  best  endeavors  at 
pleasing." 

"  Doctor,  my  disposition  to  please  is  pre-en- 
gaged, and  a  part  of  my  object  in  having  this 
interview  was  to  solicit  your  permission  to  ad- 
dress your  daughter." 

"Who,  JuUa?" 

"Yes,  your  daughter." 

"  And  you  would  not  do  so  if  I  were  to  re- 
fuse?" 

"  No,  Doctor,  it  should  end  with  your  refu- 
sal, I  assure  you." 

"  That  is  very  commendable.  I  am,  as  you 
may  have  observed,  a  candid  sort  of  person,  and 
will  say  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  my  chief  charac* 
teristic,  that  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  my 
daughter's  disposition  towards  you,  and  that 
you  are  at  liberty  to  find  out  for  yourself;  but 
her  mother,  I  think,  is  muqh  prejudiced  against 
you,  and  the  girl  is  much  flattered  by  the  at- 
tention of  others  from  town  and  couqtry.    I 
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have  too  much  confidence  in  Julia's  principles 
and  discerament  to  fear  that  she  would  ever  se- 
lect for  her  husband  a  dilletanti  sap-head,  or 
an  ingenious  knave,  and  from  the  rest  of  her 
suitors  she  is  at  liberty  to  accept  any  offer  that 
may  please  her.  I  shall,  tl^erefore,  neither 
prejudice  your  suit  by  my  counsels,  nor  aid  you 
by  letting  her  know  of  this  interview." 
[Concluded  in  our  Nexf] 


A  recent  issue  of  the  Lexington  Home  Jour- 
nal contains  the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  A.  Fulkerson,  upon  the  inventive  and  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Brinly,  the  famous  plow  manu- 
facturer : 

A  health  to  Tom  Brinlv,  of  plow-making  lame ; 
He  has  won  for  himself  and  his  children  a  name 
That's  spoken  with  honor  in  many  a  land, 
By  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  the  noble  and  grand. 

A  health  to  Tom  Brinly,  of  brave  honest  heart; 
He  has  acted  the  man,  he  has  done  well  his  part— 
He  sprang  from  the  hard-handed  yeomen  of  toil. 
And  nis  genius  developes  the  wealth  of  our  soil. 

A  health  to  Tom  Brinly,  his  furrows  are  deep ! 
And  they  throw  up  soil  where  the  farmers  shall 

reap; 
For  his  plows  are  as  true  as  the  anvil  that  stands 
Where  he  fashions  them  out  with  his  own  honest 

hands. 

A  health  to  Tom  Brinly,  wherever  he  goes ! 
Good  luck  to  his  friends,  and  bad  luck  to  his  foes! 
May  the  smiles  ^^f  prosperity  brighten  hid  way, 
And  the  love  which  he  values  ne'er  know  of  decay. 

.  A  health  to  Tom  Brinly,  of  humor  and  fun ! 
When  his  last  round  is  plowed  and  life's  furrow 

done. 
May  the  trumpet  of  God,  with  its  music  of  love. 
Gall  an  honest  man  home,  to  the  mansions  above  I 


Europe  contains  70,718  miles  of  rwlway,  com- 
posed of  160,000,000  cwt.  of  iron  rails,  on  which 
400,000  passenger  carriages  and  600,000  baggage 
cars  are  dragged  by  18,000  locomotives,  over 
52,000  bridges  and  through  84  miles  of  tunnels, 
at  the  rate  of  $60,000,000  per  annum  with  a 
consumption  of  4,000,000  tons  of  coaL 
'* —  » ■■ 

Lands  are  ma^e  to  increase  yearly  in  fertility, 
mainly  in  three^  ways— by  buying  commercial 
fertilizers,  byjplowing  'imder  clover,  by  buying 
rich  food  for  animals,  and  saving  all  their  drop- 
pings. That  farmer  understands  his^  business 
who  knows  which  mode  is  best  for  him.  The 
most  successful  farmers  practice  all  three. 

The  following  advertisement  appears  in  a 
Canada  paper : 

"All  dose  people  what  I  ose, 

ni  not  ax  'em  for  pay, 
But  all  dose  people  what  ose  me, 
Must  pay  me  immediate.'' 

Awful. — A  New  York  paper  describes  the 
bonnets  that  are  coming  with  the  spring  as 
"awful — something  like  a  sunflower  on  the  peak 
of  a  haystack." 
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FABM  WOEK  FOE  THE  MONTH. 
Cotton  picking  is,  or  shonld  be,  the  all-ab- 
sorbing work  of  the  planter  during  the  month 
of  September.  Hoping  that  all  readers  of  the 
Farm  axd  Home  hare  taken  the  advice  given 
them  in  the  Angast  number ;  have  had  their 
gins,  running  gear,  packing  screws,  etc.,  put<  in 
perfect  order ;  have  prepared  their  baskets  and 
wallets,  and  have  done  all  the  jobbing  neces- 
sary for  the  fall  work  in  the  interval  between 
laying  by  and  cotton  picking,  they  can  now  ap- 
ply themselves  with  all  their  force  to  saving 
their  crop.  If  they  begin  now  and  "  keep  up  " 
with  the  cotton  as  it  opens,  they  can  do  the 
work  well  and  neatly,  but  if  they  allow  the  cot- 
ton to  get  ahead  of  their  force,  the  picking  will 
be  done  in  a  hurry,  and  the  result  will  be  cot- 
ton filled  with  trash,  hulls  and  dirt,  which  will 
certainly  depreciate  the  value  of  the  staple.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  when  the  market 
opens  the  ** advantages''  will  be  all  "in  favor 
of  the  buyer."  The  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop, 
the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  machinations  of 
speculators,  will  combine  to  depress  prices  and 
make  buyers  much  more  fastidious  and  dis- 
criminating than  when  cotton  is  scarce  and 
prices  rale  high.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
careful  in  picking  will  be  sure  to  have  a  deci- 
ded advantage  over  those  who  are  not,  and  the 
increase  in  price  will  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  labor.  The  first  pickings  should  be 
well  sunned,  and  if  large  quantities  are  stored 
in  bulk,  it  is  well  to  stir  the  heaps  occasionally 
and  expose  them  to  the  air,  to  prevent  damage 
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from  heating.  A  slight  heat  or  sweat,  which 
will  extract  a  portion  of  the  oil  from  the  seed 
and  give  a  creatn  color  to  the  lint,  is  desirable, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  that  this 
be  not  over- done. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  put  up  in 
bulk  cotton  picked  in  showery  weather  or  early 
in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  on  it,  since,  if 
this  precaution  be  not  taken,  the  heap  will  cer- 
tainly heat  and  assume  a  dark  mouldy  color, 
which  will  largely  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
lint. 

RYE  AND  BARLEY. 

This  is  the  month  to  sow  rye  or  barley  for 
pastprage.  Rye  or  barley  sown  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  will  be  worth  double  that  sown 
in  October.  Sow  broadly  of  these  admirable 
grains.  You  will  thereby  secure  a  fine  healthy 
pasture  for  your  stock  during  the  winter,  and 
until  the  beginning  of  March,  and  reap  a  rich 
yield  of  grain  besides. 

CORN. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  com  should 
be  gathered  on  all  land  intended  to  be  sown  in 
wheat,  so  that  ample  time  may  be  given  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  to  receive  the  seed  in  Obtober. 

PEAS 

Should  be  gathered  as  &st  as  they  ripen.  In  a 
year  like  this,  when  provisions  are  likely  to  rule 
high  and  money  to  rule  low  (in  the  pocket,)  it 
is  important  to  save  all  we  can  for  food  for  man 
and  beast.  Save,  therefore,  we  earnestly  ad- 
vise, all  the  peas  that  can  be  made,  and  after 
gathering  the  peas  save  all  the  vines  for  hay. 
It  is  excellent  food  for  milch  cows. 

TURNIPS, 

If  not  alrieady  sown,  may  8ti^  be  sown  and  yield 
a  good  crop.  If  the  seed  sown  in  July  and  Au- 
gust has  failed  to  bring  a  good  stand,  sow  over 
again ;  and  if  you  have  found  a  good  spot  that 
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you  overlooked  or  forgot  in  July,  and  have  since 
prepared  well,  sow  it  in  turnips  by  all  means. 
You  can  hardly  have  too  large  a  patch  in  this 
valuable  crop%  Depend  on  it  that  the  more 
turnips  you  grow  the  less  com  you  will  have  to 
buy,  and  the  fSatter  stock  you  will  have. 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to 
state  how  much  money  has  been  sent  out  of 
•Georgia  this  year  to  pay  for  com  and  hay  pur- 
chased and  consumed  by  Georgia  fi^mers,  but 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  sum  would  not  be 
very  far  from  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  If  we 
could  have  kept  this  sum  at  home,  we  should 
not  have  so  many  crop-leins  outstanding,  and 
we  should  not  be  compelled  to  hurry  our  cotton 
to  market  and  sell  it  at  whatever  prico'  we  can 
get.  Let  us  therefore  plant  everything  which 
will  fumish  good  and  abundant  food  for  stock, 
save  the  com,  and  enable  us  far  as  possible  to 
use  our  com  for  bread.  In  this  way  we  may 
in  some  measure  redeem  the  error  of  the  past 
spring  and  save  ourselves  a  part  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  '*  all  cotton  and  no  com'' 
mania. 

HAT. 

We  have  been  blessed  with  such  copious  rains 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  crop 
of  crab  grass  is  unusually  abundant.  Let  all 
be  saved  that  can  be  gathered.  As  our  fodder 
stacks  will  not  be  too  numerous,  it  will  be  wise 
to  "help  out"  with  good  hay, 

CALIFORNIA  AND  SCARLET  CLOVER 

Should  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  this  month. 
About  sixteen  pounds  of  clean  seed  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  seed  an  acre.  We  confidently  recom- 
mend their  cultivation  as  most  valuable  forage 
plants.  The  California  clover  affords  an  abun- 
dance of  succulent  food  for  stock  in  the  early 
spring,  and  if  not  grazed  too  close  will  shed 
enough  of  seed  to  secure  good  crops  for  several 
years,  although  the  ground  has  been  used  in  the 
summer  for  the  growth  of  other  crops.  For 
information  i&s  to  the  scarlet  clover,  see  our 
July  number. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some, 

Improvement  of  our  Worn-out  Lands. 
A  SHORT  time  since  we  read  a  statement  said 
to  have  been  made  by  a  soldier  of  Washington's 
army,  that  during  the  winter  which  the  Ameri- 
can forces  spent  at  Valley  Forge,  he  found  that 
the  whole  neighboring  country  had  been  aban- 
doned by  its  former  owners  because  it  had  be- 
come unproductive,  and  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  situated  between  the  Hudson 


and  Delaware  rivers  could  then  have  been 
bought  for  less  than  a  dollar  an  acrei  These 
lands  had  been  worn  out  by  constant  cropping, 
without  any  retUm  in  the  shape  of  manure,  un- 
til they  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  thousands  of  acres  of  once  fertile  land 
in  Greorgia,  which  are  now  "  too  poor  to  sprout 
peas." 

By  systematic  improvement,  those  same 
lands  have  been  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of 
fertility  than  that  of  any  time  since  their  first 
occupation,  support  their  population  of  thrifty 
and  prosperous  thousands,  and  sell  for  more 
than  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

How  has  this  change  from  absolute  barren- 
ness to  extreme  fertility  been  wrought?  By 
scientific  husbandry,  by  the  careful  collection 
and  application  of  every  species  of  manure,  by 
deep  and  close  plowing,  and  above  all,  by  the 
use  of  clover  and  plowing  under  green  crops, 
creating  vegetable  matter  and  forming  new. 
mould.  Throughout  all  these  lands  a  well 
adapted  rotation  of  crops  and  the  clover  plant 
have  been  the  means  employed  to  restore  the 
wom  out  lands  and  make  them  support  their 
teeming  population,  and  furnish  besides  im- 
mense surplus  crops  of  grain,  grass,  and  meat ; 
so  that  their  owners  are  to-day  the  most  thri- 
ving and  prosperous  farmers  in  the  world. 

We  contend  that  if  we  in  Geoi^gia  will  only 
adopt  the  sajne  intelligent  system,  we  can  ob- 
tain the  same  results,  and  that  collect  our 
farm-yard  manure  as  carefnlly,  use  lime,  gyp- 
sum, and  other  mineral  manures,  grow  clover, 
and  plow  in  peas  and  other  green  crops  to  add 
to  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  the  worn  out 
lands  of  Georgia,  whose  red  and  seamed  surface 
now  tells  of  the  murder  which  has  been  com- 
mitted, may  be  made  quite  as  productive  and 
valuable  as  the  old  fields  near  Valley  Forge. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that  clover  can- 
not be  grown  in  Georgia.  The  contrary  has 
been  too  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  of  several  planters.  With 
the  same  careful  preparation  as  is  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvfinia  farmers,  with  the 
same  deep  plowing  and  liberal  use  of  manuref 
clover  can  be  as  successfully  raised  in  Georgia, 
and  we  need  no  other  specific  to  redeem  our 
**worn  out  lands." 

But  even  those  who  may  be  still  disposed  to 
deny  the  profitable  production  of  clover  will  ad- 
mit that  we  can  raise  oats,  peas,  or  barley,  and 
any  one  oi  these  crops  plowed  under  while  in  a 
green  state,  or  even  idlowed  to  mature,  then 
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eaten  down,  trampled  by  hogs,  and  then  turned 
under  with  a  good  two-horse  plow,  will  supply 
a  rich  treasury  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  soil, 
and  in  couiise  of  time  restore  its  pristine  fertil- 
ity, while  it  will  also  materially  increase  the 
productions  of  the  smoke  house.  Cloyeri  lime 
and  plaster,  and  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops, 
are  certainly  the  best  restoratiyes  for  our  wast- 
ed lands,  but  peas,  oats,  or  other  small  grain 
which  will  shade  th#  land,  and  in  the  shape  of 
putrescent  vegetable  matter  increase  the  mould, 
will  prove  a  very  efficient  substitute,  uniting 
pasturage  with  tillage,  securing  us  an  adequate 
supply  of  meat  and  good  stock,  arresting  the 
deterioraUng  process  of  former  days,  repairing 
the  waste  of  generations,  and  establishing  anew 
and  more  prosperous  order  of  things. 

Unless  we  give  back  to  the  generous  earth 
the  elements  of  productiveness  of  which  for 
years  upon  years  we  have  been  depriving  her, 
she  cannot  respond  to  our  demands.  The  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  which  we  have  pursued  for 
generations  has  been  the  worst  with  which  any 
country  has  ever  been  cursed.  One  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  productive  regions  in  the  world  as 
our  ancestors  found  it,  has  within  a  century 
been  reduced  to  barrenness.  Ours  the  task  to 
renew  the  exhausted  soil,  break  down  the  sway 
of  bad  habits,  abandon  the  errors  of  old  usage, 
and  introduce  a  better  order  of  things.  Science 
and  skill  have  demonstrated  the  folly  of  the  past 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  improved  system  6f  hus- 
bandry by  arguments  more  cogent  than  any 
which  the  most  gifted  orator  or  essayist  could 
employ.  If  we  will  only  persevere,  the  red 
hills  will  soon  change  their  color  and  renew 
their  youth,  the  hideous  gullies  which  now  dis- 
figure the  fair  face  of  our  country  will  be  filled 
up  and  made  smooth,  and  the  ''  old  fields'*  now 
tenanted  by  stunted  pines  and  sedge  grass  will 
be  glad  again  with  the  stately  com  and  waving 
wheat.  Warrbk. 


Fc/r  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Asparagiu. 

BT  DAVID  Z.    EVANS,  JR. 

As  WE  have  had  experience  in  Asparagus  cul- 
ture for  market,  I  will  endeavor  to  practically 
explidn  the  method  or  methods  of  culture  re- 
sorted to,  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  the 
least  outlay  of  time  or  money. 

Asparagus,  coming  first  on  the  list  of  vege- 
tables in  alphabetical  order,  also  begins  the 
season  of  vegetables  bringing  in  a  supply  of 
the  needful  at  a  time  in  the  spring  when  it  is 


really  welcome,  in  time  to  meet  the  many  wants 
and  expenses  which  always  occur  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  when  almost  all  other  crops 
have  not  yet  been  planted,  or  are  just  commen- 
cing to  grow,  and  which  require  the  whole  sea- 
son to  perfect. 

RAISING  THE  PLANTS 

is  not  a  very  tedious  or  uncertain  operation. 
To  raise  them,  prepare  a  piece  of  rich  soil  of 
the  desired  size  by  spading,  or  by  plowing  and 
harrowing  thoroughly ;  draw  light  one-horse 
furrows  the  length  of  the  piece,  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart ;  into  this  spread  a  limited  quantity 
of  fine  manure  or  shovellings,  and  then  throw 
a  furrow  on  to  it  from  each  side,  making  a  ridge. 
Now,  with  a  stick  or  the  bottom  of  a  wooden 
rake,  make  a  drill  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  first 
raking  ofif  all  clods,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  and 
as  evenly  as  possible  in  the  drill  just  made,  but 
first  soaking  the  seed  over  night  to  make  it  ger- 
minate freely  and  evenly;  cover  lightly  with 
the  back  of  a  wooden  rake  or  with  the  hand. 
Your  sowing  is  now  done,  but  when  the  plants 
make  their  appearance  always  keep  free  from 
weeds  or  grass,  to  insure  good- sized  plants  or 
setts  suitable  for  setting  out  the  following  fall 
or  spring,  for  if  you  leave  the  plants  and  grass 
to  run  a  race,  it  will  generally  take  two  years 
for  the  plants  to  grow  sufficiently  large  to  put 
out;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  many  say 
two-year-old  plants  do  the  best,  when  in  reality 
they  do  not.  We  have  tried  them  both,  and 
are  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  one-year-old 
ones.  Cultivate  with  a  horse,  and  with  hoes 
and  fingers — the  latter,  time- honored  institu- 
tions. 

We  generally  sow  our  seed  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  from  that  to  the  end  of  April, 
but  of  course  the  further  south  we  go  the  earlier 
we  plant  or  sow  the  seed.  A  very  safe  plan  is 
to  sow  Uie  seed  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
soil  is  fit.  By  following  this  rule,  no  fear  of 
failure  need  be  entertained. 

PREPARING  THE    SOIL  AND  SETTING  THE  PLANTS. 

We  have  two  plans  of  planting  Asparagus, 
one  of  which  is  as  follows :  Plow,  harrow,  and 
thoroughly  prepare  a  piece  of  ground  of  suit- 
able size ;  let  it  be  rather  light,  not  heavy  or 
stony,  but  of  a  texture  commonly  known  as  a 
sandy  loam.  Having  properly  prepared  it, 
draw  deep  two-horse  furrows  three  or  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart  the  whole  length  of  the  piece ; 
run  the  plow  both  ways  in  the  same  furrow,  to 
deepen  and  partially  clean  it  out,  and  then  clean 
out  the  remainder  with  shovels   or   spades. 
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Take  good,  short  stable  manure  and  spread  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  furrows  just  drawn  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches  \  tramp  this  down 
firmly  with  the  feet,  and  then  take  the  plants, 
(having  just  dug  them  up  and  wet  their  roots 
in  their  mud,)  and  plant  them  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  spreading  their  roots  nicely  and 
putting  a  small  quantity  of  soil  on  them  to  keep 
/  them  in  their  places,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
drying,  if  left  until  they  can  be  covered  with 
the  plow,  the  plow  being  the  most  expeditious 
mode  of  covering  them.  Any  careful  plowman 
with  a  one-horse  plow  can  cover  them  almost 
as  nicely  as  some  of  our  amateur  gardeners 
could  with  shovels,  rakes,  etc.  They  are  often 
covered  by  running  the  plow  on  its  furrow  side, 
over  the  open  furrow,  so  as  to  cover  them  with- 
out making  any  ridge,  a  ridge  being  very  objec- 
tioEflible. 

The  other  plan  is,  to  prepare  the^and  as  de- 
scribed above,  and  when  this  is  done,  throw 
about  three  or  four  inches  of  good  ground  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrows  just  cleaned  out,  and 
sow  the  seed  in  the  soil  just  put  in  the  furrows, 
but  BOW  thinly  and  evenly,  one  row  to  each  fur- 
row, and  keep  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  At 
the  end  of  each  year,  in  the  fall  or  spring,  throw 
in  a  few  inches  more  of  soil,  and  so  continue 
until  they  are  filled  up,  when  it  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  planted  according  to 
the  first  mentioned  method. 

A  great  many  market  gardeners  have  adopt- 
ed the  latter  named  plan,  as  they  do  not  have  to 
transplant,  thereby  saving  much  trouble  and 
time  Not  only  this,  they  will  produce  better- 
sized  shoots  the  first  bearing  year  than  that 
which  has  been  transplanted.  It  thus  combines 
two  excellencies  which,  to  my  mind,  make  it 
the  most  desirable  plan  of  the  two. 

CnLTTTATINa,  GATHERING  AND  MARKETIKO. 

The  Asparagus  bed  should  be  burned  off  in 
the  fall  by  spreading  a  good  coat  of  straw  or 
leaves  thereon  and  firing  it,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
weed  seeds,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  deposited 
by  the  innumerable  weeds  which  a  yearly  appli- 
cation of  manure  will  almost  invariably  pro- 
duce. 

Give  a  heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  yearly,  in 
the  spring,  which  should  be  warm  and  fine,  and 
immediately  plow  it  in  with  a  one-horse  plow. 
Afterwards  level  off  the  patch  by  harrowing 
thoroughly.  An  application  of  salt,  about  half 
a  bushel  yearly  to  each  acre,  is  very  beneficial 
when  you  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  saline 
atmosphere  \  but  when  on  or  near  large  bodies 


•of  salt  water,  the  application  of  salt  is  of  no 
appreciable  or  decided  benefit. 

The  first  three  years  cultivate  between  tiie 
rows  with  a  cultivator ;  after  that,  plowing  and 
harrowing  in  the  spring  must  suffice,  until  the 
following  spring. 

The  first  market  year,  which  is  generally  the 
third  year  after  setting  out,  after  the  shoots  are 
about  six  or  eight  inches  high,  cut  them  off  a 
short  distance  below  the  surface,  and  convey  at 
once  to  where  they  are  to  be  packed,  which  is 
done  by  filling  a  frame,  holding  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  shoots,  putting  a  string  around 
them  while  in  the  frame,  and  tie  them  at  once. 
Bass  matting  makes  the  best  tie,  and  is  the  <Lr- 
ticle  generally  used  by  market  gardeners.  As 
soon  as  they  are  tied  up,  cut  off  the  bottoms 
nicely  and  evenly,  straight  across  j  pack  in  well 
ventillated  barrels  or  boxes,  and  ship  at  once. 
You  can  begin  to  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  and 
continue  for  several  weeks,  h;ut  do  not  cut  too 
late  in  the  season,  but  leave  a  quantity  of  shoots 
toward  the  close  of  the  cutting  season,  to  grow 
up  and  encourage  the  growth  and  mature  de- 
velopment of  the  crown,  and  hence  increase 
the  productiveness  and  profitableness  of  future 
crops. 

Of  varieties,  the  best  are  "  Connover's  Co- 
lossal'' and  the  common  purple- top,  both  of 
which  are  reliable  sorts  for  either  home  use  or 
market  purposes. 
^^  Cecil  Fruit  and  Ti-uck  Farm,"    Chesapeake 

City^  Md,j  July  12<A,  1870. 

Cost  op  Manupactttring  Cotton  Yarns. — 
It  is  stated,  says  the  New  York  Economist,  that 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  cotton  yam  in  the 
cotton  States  is  five  cents  per  pound  less  than 
at  the  North.  There  is  no  reason  why  cotton 
yarn  and  doth  cannot  be  much  more  cheaply 
produced  in  the  South  tlian  at  the  North.  Cot- 
4on,  in  ita  manufactured  state,  is  a  very  bulky 
commodity,  and  a  dangerous  and  risky  article 
of  transportation.  It  wastes  immensely,  also, 
as  dirty  or  wet  portions  are  unsaleable  except 
as  paper  stock.  The  establishment  of  factories 
need  not  cost  any  more  at  the  South  than  at  the 
North.  It  is  conceded  by  manufacturers  that 
steam  power,  all  things  considered,  is  as  ch<sap 
as  natural  water*  power j  so  the  absence  ot  water 
privileges  need  not  mihtate  against  the  erection 
of  cotton  factories.  Labor  can  be  obtained  as 
plentilully  and  cheaply  in  the  cotton-growing 
States  as  in  the  Northern  or  Eastern  States,  and 
Southern  ports  offer  as  ready  facilities  for  the 
exportation  of  the  manufactured  goods.  There 
is  every  encouragement  for  the  establishment  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  South,  and  its 
inauguration  in  the  Carolinas  would  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  those  States  as  it  has  already  proved, 
even  frt)m  its  limited  trial,  to  Virginia  and 
Georgia. 
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Jbr  the  SotUhem  Farm  and  Mome, 

Agricultural  Sooieties^Letter  from   John 
Plowliandles. 

Mr,  Editor :  I  am  happy  to  see  that  my  sug- 
gestion in  my  last  letter,  as  to  requiring  a  pledge 
from  all  candidates  for  seats  in  the  Legislature 
to  support  a  handsome  annual  endowment  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  has  met  with 
universal  favor.  Any  number  of  ambitious 
men,  who  have  been  "approached  by  friends '* 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  named  as  candidates, 
have  informed  me  of  their  entire  readiness  to 
support  my  policy,  and  have  expressed  some 
astonishment  at  the  moderation  of  my  demand, 
($50,000  or  $25,000.)  But  what  pleases  me 
still  more  is  the  concurrence  in  my  views  of 
large  numbers  of  those  who  vote  but  do  not 
want  office,  and  who  are  determined  not  to  vote 
for  any  man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  a 
liberal  appropriation  for  the  encouragement  of 
agricnltnre. 

Tbia  is  a  great  point  gained.  Rely  on  it  that 
most  of  the  members  of  my  family  will  follow 
my  advice,  and  I  believe  that  I  can  state  confi- 
dently without  any  arrogance  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Plowhandles  family  to  control  any 
popular  election  where  they  think  proper  to  use 
their  power. 

Now,  the  next  thing  we  have  to  do  is,  to  form 
Agricultural  Societies  in  every  county,  at  least 
one,  and  generally  ^wo  or  three.  I  do  not 
mean  a  society  with  a  big  man  for  President, 
another  big  man  for  Secretary,  and  a  third  big 
man  for  Treasurer,  who  never  meet,  and  noth- 
ing to  preside  over,  no  proceedings  to  record, 
and  no  money  to  receive  or  disburse.  I  know 
of  the  existence  of  several  societies  of  this  kind, 
and  if  they  have  been  productive  of  the  slightest 
good  to  their  members,  or  to  anybody  else,  I 
hftve  yet  to  learn  it.  I  want  liye  societies,  with 
lire  members,  presided  over  by  a  live  man,  with 
a  live  Secretary,  and  a  live  Treasurer,  meeting 
every  fortnight  or  every  month,  discussing  all 
aabjects  connected  with  agriculture  as  occasion, 
season,  or  interest  may  suggest,  interchanging 
experience,  investigating  the  merits  of  new 
plans  of  culture,  of  newly  invented  implements, 
and  of  new  systems,  comparing  from  actual  ex- 
periments the  value  of  all  manures,  and  pub- 
lishing regularly  in  a  concise  form,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others,  the  important  portions  of  the 
proceedings  of  each  meeting.  I  do  not  want 
set  speeches,  or  platforms,  or  resolutions,  and 
least  of  all  do  I  want  orations.    I  want  plain. 


practical  talks^  in  which  the  talker  thinks  more 
of  the  substance  of  what  he  says  than  of  the 
form  of  saying  it  Valuable  information  on 
agriculture  is  what  I  am  after,  not  fine  rhetoric. 
If  a  good  citizen  in  a  wool  hat  and  copperas 
homespun  can  give  me  advice  as  to  the  culture 
of  corn  or  cotton,  plowing,  manures,  grain- 
growing,  etc.,  I  want  to  get  it,  although  in  every 
sentence  he  tears  Lindley  Murray  to  tatters  and 
puts  Quackenbos*  teetb  on  edge.  I  know  a 
number  of  wool  hats  and  copperas  homespuns, 
members  of  my  family,  who  have  first-rate 
practical  ideas,  and  can  express  them  well  if 
you  give  them  their  own  way,  but  they  yrill  not 
speak  in  publib  meetings,  with  big  speeches  and 
parliamentaiT  rules. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  a  meeting  where  men 
of  all  classes  in  a  neighborhood  interested  in 
agriculture,  will  come  together  and  talk  about 
what  they  know  best,  say  once  or  twice  in  each 
month,  and  will  keep  and  publish  notes  of  what 
they  say,  for  the'  benefit  of  others.  A  few  ac- 
tive men  in  each  neighborhood  can  form  such  a 
society.  By-and-by  others  will  join  and  drop 
in,  and  if  the  interest  is  properly  kept  up,  and 
with  good  management,  there  will  soon  be  plen- 
ty of  members.  Such  a  society  will  need  little 
or  no  money  at  first.  A  room  wherein  to  meet, 
a  blank  book,  and  a  few  pens,  and  a  bottle  of 
ink,  constitute  all  the  furniture  necessary.  The 
meetings  can  be  held,  if  desired,  at  diflPerent 
farmer's  houses,  and  at  such  hours  as  will  be 
most  convenient  to  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  only  refreshment  at  all  necessary 
or  desirable  is  a  bucket  of  fresh  water,  with  a 
gourd  attached.  Have  no  solemnities  or  cere- 
monials, and  let  every  one  be  encouraged  to 
talk. 

Let  neighborhood  societies  correspond  with 
each  other  and  with  the  State  Society.    Let  a 
library  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals  be 
founded  from  however  small  beginnings.    Vast  • 
good  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

If  at  one  meeting  discussion  arises  as  to  any 
new  invention,  new  implement,  or  other  novel- 
ty, let  a  committee  be  appointed  to  test  its  value 
and  adaptability,  and  report  at  a  future  meet- 
ing, and  let  these  reports  be  carefully  preserved 
and  published  in  the  agricultural  papers,  the 
editors  of  which  can  ofier  no  more  interesting 
matter  to  their  readers. 

When  once  a  number  of  these  societies  are 
formed  and  under  good  headway,  most  of  their 
members  will  join  the  State  Society,  take  a 
lively  interest  in  its  proceedings,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  great  mass  of  valuable  k;now- 
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ledge  which  the  central  association  will  be  en< 
abled  to  publish. 

We  shall  then  know,  not  only  how  to  plant, 
and  what  to  plant  with  profit  and  the  improTe- 
ment  of  our  farms,  but  we  shall  know  how  much 
to  plant  with  a  view  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Now  we  "  pitch  our  crops  "  blindly, 
trusting  entirely  to  chance,  without  a  shadow  of 
information  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  markets, 
the  stock  on  hand,  or  the  probable  demand,  ex- 
cept what  we  derive  from  those  whose  interest 
it  is  to  delude  us  and  get  our  produce  on  their 
own  terms.  To  illustrate:  What  Plowhandle 
of  us  all  has  any  reliable  information  at  this 
moment  as  to  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
1869,  how  much  has  been  exported,  how  much 
consumed  by  manufacturers,  and  how  much  on 
hand  ?  Who  knows  anything  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duction of  other  countries,  and  how  much  is 
needed  from  all  sources  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  world  ?  We  know  only  what  the  *'  price 
currents"  and  trade  circulars  of  cotton  buyers 
and  manufacturers  in  Massachusetts  and  Great 
Britain  tell  us,  and  if  we  have  any  sense  at  all, 
we  know  that  these  sources  are  unreliable  be- 
cause directly  interested  in  misleading  us.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  not  a  dozen 
planters  in  Georgia  who  can  state  within  twenty 
thousand  bales  the  exact  crop  of  Georgia  in  the 
last  year ;  and  not  half  that  number  who  know, 
except  from  the  figures  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington,  or  from  the  publica- 
tions of  Yankee  or  English  manufacturers,  how 
much  cotton  was  raised  in  the  South  in  1869. 

It  is  evident  how  valuable  would  have  been 
even  approximately  accurate  information.  Had 
we  possessed  it,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  all-cotton  folly  would  have  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent. 

And  so  of  everything  else  in  our  line.  We 
need  accurate  information— facts  and  figures — 
and  the  only  way  we  can  get  it  is  by  the  co-op- 
erative system,  and  the  neighborhood  agricul- 
tural societies  are  the  most  effectual  form  of  co- 
operation. 

I  might  dilate  further  on  the  advantages  of 
these  societies  to  ourselves  and  to  our  neigh- 
bors, but  am  admonished  by  the  already  too 
great  length  of  this  communication  to  stop  and 
leave  the  rest  to  another  letter,  at  some  future 
time.  With  respect, 

JOHK  PlOWHANDLES. 


Be  slow  to  choose  a  friend,  and  slower  to 
change  him  ,*  courteous  to  all.  Scorn  no  man 
for  his  poverty  j  honor  no  man  for  his  wealth. 


Mr.  Cktstin  aad  Dr.  Dickson  Smith. 

Houston  County,  Ga.,  August,  1870. 
Editor  Farm  and  Home : 

As  AN  attentive  reader  of  your  valuable  mag- 
azine, and  endeavoring  to  gain  information  by 
both  practice  and  theory,  and  having  read  with 
much  interest  the  many  interesUng  articles 
which  make  up  your  valuable  magazine,  and 
being  most  deeply  interested  in  the  pungent  and 
able  communications  contributed  by  Mr.  Gustin 
and  Dr.  J.  Dickson  Smith,  I  but  reiterate  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Houston, 
when  I  call  upon  those  eminent  planters  and 
scientific  gentlemen  to  favor  us  with  their  mode 
of  culture,  amount  of  fertilizers  used  per  acre, 
and  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  applied. 
Also,  condition  of  their  crops,  and  prospect  of 
yield  for  the  present  year.  A  timely  response 
from  the  above  named  gentlemen  will  interest 
and  oblige  Many  Subscribers. 

[Will  the  distinguished  gentlemen  referred  to 
above  favor  us  with  the  desired  information  ?— 
Ed.  S.  F.  k  H.] 


For  tke  SoMthem  Farm  and  Eowte. 

Wheat,  Oloyer,  and  Botation  of  Crops. 

Mr,  Editor :  The  experience  of  this  year 
will,  I  hope,  make  many  of  our  formers,  espe* 
cially  in  Middle  and  Northern  Georgia,  devotif 
more  land  to  wheat  than  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing;  and  I  hope  that  before  the  end 
of  the  next  month  many  a  broad  acre  will  be 
seeded  down  in  the  most  profitable  and  best 
crop  which  can  be  raised  in  the  section  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  experiments  of  the  few  gentleman  of  the 
Athens  Wheat  Club  in  1867-68  demonstrated 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  what  can  be  done 
by  careful  tillage  of  the  land,  liberal  and  judi- 
cious use  of  manure,  the  selection  of  good  seed, 
good  sowing  and  covering,  and  the  timely  after- 
culture which  has  been  found  necessaiy  to  in- 
sure the  greatest  success. 

On  thin  poor  old  fields,  in  and  near  Athens  . 
— almost  as  poor  land  as  any  not  absolutely 
barren  to  be  found  in  Georgia — these  gentle- 
men raised  from  forty-six  and  a  half  down  to 
twenty-nine  bushels  per  acre.  To  obtain  this 
result,  they  plowed  the  land  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner  until  it  was  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized, as  for  turnips.  They  also,  in  many  cases, 
subsoiled  it  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  Octo- 
ber, about  the  last  week,  they  sowed  the  best 
and  most  carefully  cleaned  wheat  they  could 
obtun,  (the  Tapahannock  variety  was,  I  believe, 
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used  bj  a  minority.)  When  the  seed  was  dose- 
]j  and  evenly  covered  by  being  plowed  in  by  a 
scooter  plow,  the  land  was  rolled,  and  I  think, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  again  rolled  in  the 
early  spring.  Cotton  seed  at  rates  varying  from 
one  hundred  to  fifty  bnshels  per  acre,  and  a 
fertilizer  composed  of  Pemvian  Guano  and  dis- 
solved bones,  at  the  rate  of  800  or  400  pounds 
per  acre,  were  the  manures  employed.  In  two 
or  three  instances,  clover  was  sown  immediate- 
ly after  the  wheat^  and  harrowed  in  with  a 
brush,  and  where  this  was  done  there  are  to-day 
clover  patches  as  fine  and  as  productive  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  Vir- 
gmia. 

We  may  depend  on  it  that  until  we  adopt  the 
system  of  rotation  of  crops,  abandon  the  year- 
i^ter-year  growing  of  cotton  on  the  same  land, 
and  make  the  efibrt  to  fertilize  our  lands  with 
dover,  oar  boast  of  "  improved  agriculture  '^  is 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Rotation,  or  in  other 
words,  th^  alternation  or  succession  of  different 
crops  upon  the  same  lands  is  the  only  mode  of 
obtaining  the  largest  product  from  the  soil,  and 
of  keeping  up  its  condition.  So  essential  is  this 
rotation  considered  in  Epgland,  where  scientific 
agriculture  has  reached  such  a  high  d^;ree  that 
in  the  leases  granted  to  the  tenant-fieurmers  by 
the  proprietors,  the  rotation  and  the  course  of 
the  different  crops  are  distinctly  described  in 
the  lease,  and  cannot  be  departed  fi*om  without 
a  forfeiture  of  the  obligation.  The  English  di* 
vide  their  crops  into  white  and  green  crops,  the 
grab  crops  being  called  white,  and  the  root  and 
vegetable  crops—turnips,  mangold,  wurzel,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  beets^  cabbages,  peas  and  beans 
—being  called  the  green  crops.  The  course  in 
the  best  agricultural  counJes  generally  extends 
over  six  years,  as  foUows :  1st  Rutabagas,  well 
manured  and  fed  down  by  stock ;  2d.  Barley  or 
oats;  8d.  Clover;  4th.  Wheat;  5th.  Peas  or 
beans ;  and  6th.  Wheat.  This  should  of  course 
be  modified  in  our  country,  as  for  example — 
Ist  Com  and  peas ;  2d.  Y^eat  and  clover ;  8d. 
Clover ;  4th.  Cotton ;  6th.  Gom  and  peas ;  6th. 
Wheat  and  clover.  Or,  1st  Cotton  ;  2d.  Corn 
and  peas  ;  8d.  Wheat  and  clover ;  4Ui.  Clover ; 
6th.  Cotton ;  6th.  Com  and  peas. 

Will  9ome  of  our  formers  make  a  beginning 
this  fall  by  breaking  up  thoroughly  a  portion  of 
their  com  land;  manuring  it  liberally  with  cot- 
ton seed  and  good  snperplfOsnhate,  well  plowed 
under  before  sowing  the  seed, .  aen  sowing  after 
the  seed  wheel  has  been  plowed  in,  twelve  or 
fourteen  pounds  of  good  clover  seed  per  acre, 
and  then  bmshing  and  rolling  the  whole  7    If 


they  will,  we  promise  that  whoever  does  so  will 
reap  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  will  secure  a  good 
stand  of  clover,  of  which  he  will  cut  two  heavy 
crops  in  the  second  year,  and  having  turned  the 
clover  sod  under  in  the  fall  of  the  second  year, 
will  have  ^first-rate  land  fpr  cotton  in  the  third 
year,  from  which  he  can  gather  a  fine  crop. 

An  "all-cotton  and  no  com"  man  will,  of 
course,  scout  such  a  '*  waste  of  land,''  but  we 
venture  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  such  a  man 
that  he  who  tries  the  rotation  will  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  have  made  more  clear  money, 
have  more  money  in  his  pocket,  have  richer 
land  and  better  stock  than  the  man  who  raises 
cotton  year  after  year  upon  the  same  land. 

Many  cotton-growers  think  me  crazy  on  the 
Subject  of  clover — that  I  have  "clover  on  the 
brain" — but  I  am  so  perfectly  sure  that  clover, 
lime  and  plaster  are  the  surest  and  cheapest 
renovators  of  our  wore-out  land,  I  venture  to 
lay  my  views  before  your  readers,  in  the  hope 
that  many  will  adopt  them  and  follow  the  course 
I  recommend.  Rotation. 


The  Use  of  Lime. 


It  cannot  be  expected  to  make  every  reader 
of  the  Southern  Agriculturist  tk  chemist,  but  it 
can  be  the  medium  of  imparting  to  its  patrons 
all  the  necessary  information  to  make  them 
chemists  for  all  practical  purposes  on  the  farm. 
It  is  important  tnat  each  farmer  should  have  a 
close  approximation  of  the  chemical  component 
parts  of  the  lands  from  which  he  expects  his 
living.  Therefore,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  articles  on  such  subjects  as  lime, 
salt,  plaster,  marl,  muck,  silica,  and  their  pecu- 
liar benefit  to  the  different  soils.  To  this  end 
we  reproduce  from  Mr.  Cameron  an  article  on 
lime  and  its  chemical  advantages  to  agricul- 
ture : 

The  action  of  lime  is  two-fol^ :  first,  physical, 
and  second,  chemical.  As  a  mechanical  agent 
it  opens  stiff  clays,  rendering  them  friable^  mel- 
low and  more  easily  worked  chemically,  it  acts 
upon  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil,  and  sets 
free  those  stores  of  valuable  substances  which, 
without  the  action  of  this  agent,  must  have  re- 
mained inert  and  useless.  It  also  enters  direct- 
ly into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  in  many 
varieties  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  their  inorganic  constituents.  It  neutralizes 
acids  which  are  oflen  present  in  soils,  render- 
ing them  useful  to  veeetation,  instead  of  being 
positively  injurious,  which  they  are  in  their  ori- 
ginal state. 

The  existence  of  water  in  the  soil,  however, 
effects  action  of  lime  very  considerably.  If  the 
land  is  wet  and  undrained,  lime  will  not  exert 
the  same  influence  which  it  would  do  in  the  case 
of  thoroughly  drained  land.  A  greater  quanti- 
ty of  lime  is  necessary  to  produce  a  given  effect, 
and  thus  the  neglect  of  thorough  drainage  en- 
tails a  considerably  greater  expenditure  in  lime- 
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ing  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  the  land 
was  either  naturally  or  artificially  dry. — Louis- 
ville (iTy.)  Southern  Agriculturist, 


Hedges  for  the  Sonth. ' 
In  reply  to  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  hedge 
plants,  and  the  best  mode  of  planting  a  hedge, 
we  copy  the  following  article  from  the  South- 
land, by  D.  Redmond,  whose  success  and  skill 
as  a  practical  agriculturist  and  horticulturist 
attest  the  value ^f  his  written  views : 

^    THE    MACARTXKT     ROSE — "  DITCH     AND     BANK*' 
HEDGE. 

Having  shown,  in  the  last  number  of  our 
journal,  the  etiormous  expense,  and  the  very 
perishable  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  our 
ordinary  modes  of  fencing  and  enclosing  lands, 
we  now  proceed  to  describe  a  style  of  hedging^ 
which,  if  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest,  would  save  our  people 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  few  years—  preserve  our 
timber  for  other  and  more  needful  purposes — 
render  our  orchards,  gardens  and  plantations 
/  secure  from  trespass,  thefl  and  intrusion,  and 
make  our  homes  in  the  country  far  more  valu- 
able, enjoyable  and  attractive. 

The  most  important  requisites  of  a  farm  and 
plantation  hedge  plant  are — 

1st.  Facility,  cheapness,  and  ease  of  propa- 
gation. 

2d.  Vigorous,  rapid,  hardy  growth,  and  per- 
fect adaptation  to  our  climate. 

8d.  JJrfensivenesSf  combined  with  longevity ; 
and  beauty  of  plant,  foliage  and  flower. 

All  these  requisites  are  combined  in.  the 
Macartney  Rose  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Cut- 
tings of  eight  to  twelve  inches  Ions,  planted  in 
November  or  December,  **  strike  '  almost  as 
freely  as  those  of  the  willow ;  it  is  a  very  rapid 
and  vigorous  grower,  resisting  our  hottest  suns 
and  retaining  its  freshness  and  verdure  at  all 
seasons ;  every  branch  and  shoot  is  covered 
with  lonff,  stout,  recurved  thorns  of  the  most 
formidable  character ;  it  is  an  evergreen,  with 
delicately  small,  dark  ^een  foliage,  and  beau- 
tiful white  flowers,  which  appear  plentifully  at 
intervals  throughout  the  year — frequently  even 
at  mid- winter ;  and  its  dense  habit  of  growth 
and  disposition  to  throw  out  numerous  short 
laterals  or  side- branches  renders  it  a  very  easy 
matter  to  trim  and  keep  the  hedge  in  a  compact 
and  proper  form. 

A  Macartney  Rose  hedge,  properly  planted, 
is  a  permanent  and  enduring  protection  to  plan- 
tation, farm,  orchard,  or  garden  ;  but,  as  this 
hedge  necessarily  occupies  some  space,  and  can- 
not very  easily  be  removed  or  destroyed  when 
once  thoroughly  established,  we  desire  particu- 
larly to  recommend  it  for  outside  enclosures 
and  boundary  fences  between  plantations  and 
farms.  Should  its  value  be  fully  recognized  for 
such  purposes,  and  should  our  people  advance 
a  little  farther  and  utterly  discard  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  unnecessary  and  unsightly  cross- 
fences  which  disfigure  our  rural  landscapes,  and 
adopt  the  economical,  profitable  and  numane 


system  of  yarding  and  **  soiling"  their  domestic 
animals,  all  lovers  of  Southern  Agricultural 
progress  would  gladly  hail  the  dawn  of  a  new 
and  more  hopeful  era.  That  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  our  tencing  timber,  (with  no  provision 
for  its  replacement,)  the  increasing  value  of 
land,  and  the  necessitv  of  greater  production  as 
our  population  multiplies,  will  sooner  or  later 
compel  our  people  to  adopt  better,  simpler  and 
cheaper  modes  of  enclosing  land,  or  oblige 
them  to  dispense  with  all  enclosures,  on  the 
European  plan,  is  among  the  certainties  of  the 
future;  but  as  that  "good  time"  now  seems 
somewhat  distant,  we  will  .proceed  to  point  oat 
the  mode  of  preparing  for,  planting  and  trim- 
ming a  perfect  Macartney  rose  hedge. 

If  this  hedge  is  to  form  the  bounoary  between 
two  farms  or  j)lant8tions,  the  proprietors  of 
each  may  combine  their  forces  in  the  labor  and 
expense  of  its  construction ;  but,  in  order  to 
control  the  hedge  entirely,  (cultivating  and 
trimming  according  to  our  judgment,)  we  have 
severally  preferred  to  make  both  ditch  and 
bank  upon  our  own  land,  allowing  the  outer 
edge  of  the  ditch  to  mark  the  boundaiy  line  of 
the  public  road,  or  of  the  fields  of  our  neighbor. 
This  boundary  line  having  been  accurately  as- 
certained, staked  and  lined  off,  and  all  trees 
an^d  underbrush  removed  for  a  width  of  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  on  the  proposed  line  of 
the  hedge,  we  proceed  to  lay  off  the  ditch  from 
three  to  four  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  of 
proportionate  depth — say  from  two  to  three  feet 
deep,  sloping  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom, 
as  sinown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  or  ver- 
tical section  of  "  ditch  and  bank  "  hedge— at  c 


rExPLANATiOK— o,  inside  of  field,  (surface.)  ne«r 
base  of  earth-bank  in  which  the  rose  cuttings  are 
planted,  inclining  toward  top  of  bank;  &.top  of  bank, 
with  rose  growincr  over:  e.dtteh ;  <<, surface  of  ndfh- 
boriog  field,  or  pablio  road.] 

As  the  earth  is  dug  out  and  nused  from  this 
ditch,  it  is  carefully  deposited  on  the  inside  sur- 
face, (see  lefl  of  diagram,)  and  carried  up  with 
the  same  ^dual  and  re^lar  slope  which  is 
preserved  m  digging  the  ditch  from  the  surfiu^ 
to  the  bottom,  as  shown  above.  Should  the 
earth  be  heavy  and  tenacious,  this  bank  will 
need  little  "treading"  or  "beating;"  but  if 
the  soil  is  light  or  sandy,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  it  solid  and  compact  enough  to  resist  the 
rains  until  the  rose  of|ttings  grow  over  and  pro- 
tect it.  This  "  compacting,  shaping  and  slo- 
ping of  the  bank  is  readily  performed  thus :  As 
fast  as  each  layer  of  eartn  ^v%  or  six  inches 
thick,  is  laid  out  on  the  surface,  the  ditcher  or 
his  assistant  tramps  heavily  with  both  feet  along 
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this  fresh  earth,  (with  his  face  toward  the  ditch,) 
sUmpine  it  down  with  his  full  weight,  and  sha- 
ping and  sloping  the  bank  by  "  beating"  it  for- 
db^  with  the  back  of  his  spade.  This  is  a  very 
important  point  in  the  construction  of  the  "ditcn 
and  bank-'  hedge,  and  one  that  must  not  be 
neglected ;  as  upon  its  proper  performance  de- 
pends in  a  great  measure  the  durobilitj  and 
permanency  of  the  bank,  which  is  indispensable 
u  a  support  to  the  hedge  during  the  nrst  two 
or  three  ^ears. 

[The  great  yalue  of  this  bank,  or  earth- fence, 
is  that  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
cheap  and  inexhaustible — it  forms  a  hindrance 
to  stock,  etc,  at  once,  and  secures  us  a  hedge 
which  is  close  and  impassable  at  the  bottom. 
Of  most  of  the  Osage  Orange,  PVra<»ntha,  and 
other  hedges,  planted  on  the  level,  this  openness 
at  the  bottom^  (from  want  of  close  and  frequent 
trimming  while  the  plants  are  young,)  is  the  fa- 
tal defect ;  and  has  probably  had  more  influ- 
ence than  all  other  caused  in  rendering  lice 
hedges  unpopular  with  the  masses.]  But  we 
prooeed  with  our  directions : 

Throwing  out  the  earth  on  the  surface,  and 
earrying  the  face  of  the  bank  upward,  with  a 
tnie  slope— treading  it  and  compacting  it  by 
blows  or  the  spade,  as  described — the  contents 
of  the  ditch,  at  the  finish,  will  be  found  in  the 
shape  of  a  solid  bank  piled  upon  the  surface  on 
the  inside  of  the  ditch^the  whole  ditch  and 
bank  occupying  a  strip  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 
of  space,  along  the  public  road,  or  around  the 
plantation*    In  finishing  this  earth-bank,  the 
top  should  be  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  wide 
and  perfectly  straight,  flat  and  level  (directly 
tinder  6)— renderea    so  by  beating  with    the 
tpade,  while  the  earth  is  moist  and  fresh.    This 
ditch  and  bank,  (constructed  in  all  respects  as 
we  have  described,)  forms  a  barrier  at  the  out- 
set that  few  domestic  animals  will  even  attempt 
to  get  over ;  but  to  '^  make  assurance  doubly 
■are,''  we  usually  lay  flat  rails  carefully  along 
on  the  top  of  this  bank  (under  fr,)  and  secure 
them  in  place  with  two  "stakes"  and  a  heavy 
"  rider '^— one  long  stake  running  down  the 
slopmg  outside  of  the  bank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  a  short  one  resUnff  on  the  inside  of 
bank,  where  the  rose-cutting(a?,)  is  represented 
in  the  diagram.     These  raus,   "stakes"   and 
"riders"  should  be  sound  enough  to  last  two 
or  three  years,  after  which  they  may  be  allow- 
ed to  decay  and  form  nutriment  for  the  hedge- 
Slants — which  will  then  bid  bristling  and  thorny 
efiance  to  all  comers. 

Preparing  the  Medge-Rov^—Plantina  the  Cut- 
tiTigMy  and  Trimming  the  Hedge, 

If  the  strip  of  earth  upon  which  the  bank  is 
built  up  is  open  and  free  from  roots,  stumps, 
etc,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  give  it  a 
^x>d  breaking  up  with  a  double  plow  before 
digging  4he  ditch ;  but  if  the  hedge  is  made  in 
fiew  ground,  it  will  only  be  practicable  to  run 
sevend  close  and  deep  furrows  with  a  long  scoot 
er  or  bull-tongae  plow  at  the  inside  base  of  the 
bank,  near  a  smd  the  x  mark  from  whence  the 
cutting  starts,  in  the  diagram.  This  plowing  at 
the  base  fd  the  soft  earUi  on  the  inside  of  the 


bank  prepares  the  ground  for  the  cuttings, 
which  should  be  made  from  eight  to  twenre 
inches  long,  and  set  sloping  and  pointing  up- 
ward towaro  the  top  of  the  bank.  They  should 
be  planted  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  alone 
a  tightly  drawn  line — and  set  into  the  soft  earth 
in  holes  made  with  a  strong,  slender  "  dibble," 
or  sharp-pointed  stick,  witn  only  from  one  to 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  cutting  showing  above 
the  surface.  This  should  be  done  in  November 
or  December,  and  the  following  summer  the 
young  hedge-plai^ts  and  the  insiae  of  the  bank 
upon  which  they  grow,  must  be  kept  free  from 
grass  and  weeds ;  and  fresh  soil  must  be  thrown 
toward  and  over  the  roots  once  or  twice  during 
the  summer  with  a  light  turning-plow.  When 
the  plants  are  a  year  old,  the  missme  places,  if 
any,  should  be  replanted  with  fresh  cuttings, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  stable  manure  or  good 
compost  scattered  over  the  surface,  near  the 
roots,  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  Should  anv 
erass  or  weeds  grow  on  the  outside  of  the  bank 
during  the  first  summer  they  must  be  carefully 
cut  or  scraped  off  with  a  keen-bladed  hoe.  with- 
out disturbmg  or  loosening  the  face  of  the  bank. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  cuttings  will 
have  crept  up  the  bank  and  began  also  to  spread 
laterally  and  cover  it—some  shoots  growing 
over  the  flat  rail  on  the  top,  under  6,  and  show- 
ing in  front  toward  the  ditoh,  c.  All  that  is 
necessary  during  the  first  and  second  year  is  to 
keep  the  young  plants  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  on  the  inside  of  the  bank ;  to  stir  Uie 
ground  a  little  from  a  to  the  base  of  the  bank 
from  time  to  time ;  and  to  give  any  shoots  that 
show  a  tendency  to  straggle  back  toward  a  an 
upward  and  outward  inclination  in  the  direc- 
tion of  b  and  the  crest  of  the  bank.  This  is 
rapidly  done  by  one  perison  passing  alon^  the 
inside  and  lifting  the  shoots  into  place  with  a 
forked  stick,  while  another  follows  and  drops  a 
spadeful  of  earth  upon  them  to  make  them  strike 
root  on  the  inside  slope  of  the  bank,  and  to  keep 
them  from  moving  afterwards. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  plants 
will  have  attained  sufficient  size  and  strength  to 
"  take  care  of  themselves  " — the  inside  of  the 
bank  will  be  entirely  covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  strouf^,  thorny  branches  and  shining  green 
leaves — interspersed  here  and  there  with  beau- 
tiful white  flowers  I — and  the  hedge  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  finished.  If  it  has  made  a  vig- 
orous growth  on  top  of  the  bank,  the  "  stakes"' 
and  "riders"  may  now  be  removed  ;  and  the 
straggling  end  shoots  clipped  along  the  outside 
just  oelow  bf  to  produce  a  denser  growth  on  the 
summit*  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 
the  hedge  will  present  the  appearance  of  our 
diagram,  with  a  heayv  growth  or  thorny  branches 
and  green  leaves  piled  up  on  top  and  growing 
partially  down  the  face  of  the  banic.  The  af  tor- 
clipping  is  the  simplest  possible  matter:  one 
man  with  a  two-handled  nedge-shears  walking 
"  sideways  "  ^long  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
facing  the  bank,  and  clipping  ofl>  as  fast  as  he 
can  walk,  all  such  shoots  and  branches  as  seem 
disposed  to  run  too  far  down  or  to  straf^gle 
across  from  b  to  d.  These  thorny  clippmga 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
— a  "terror  to  evil-doers  "—or,  having  dried 
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sufficientlj,  they  can  be  raked  oat  into  piles  on 
the  surface^  at  a,  and  burned. 

These  trimmings  should  be  made  twice  a  year, 
or  as  often  as  may  seem  necessary — the  labor 
bein^  really  ineonstderable—the  ditch  always 
forming  the  barrier  and  boundary  beyond  which 
the  hedge,  be  it  ever  so  rampant,  is  not  allowed 
to  erow  or  extend.  > 

A  rose  hedge  of  this  kind,  properly  started, 
and  cultivated  as  we  have  descnbea,  for  the 
first  three  years,  or  until  it  becomes  defensive 
and  impassable^  should  not  ^t  the  present  rate 
of  labor  cost  more  than  $1  50  or  $1  75  cents  per 
rod,  and  the  annual  expense  afterwards  tor  a 
series  of  years  will  certainly  be  less  than  the 
annual  repairs  of  a  rail  or  any  other  wooden 
fence. 

As  to  copiparison  in  value  or  efficiency  be- 
tween such  a  hedffe  as  this  and  any  kind  of 
timber  fence  now  known — there  is  none  what* 
ever! 

This  hedge  is  ornamental,  defensive  and  per- 
manent. It  is  primarily  a  "thing  of  beauty,** 
surrounding  farm,  plantation,  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  garden  witn  a  wreath  or  wave  of  ver- 
dure) and  floral  loveliness,  and  affording  the 
fullest  protection  to  all  that  it  encompasseth. 
It  is  very  fair  to  the  eyCf  but  its  motto  is  noli 
me  tangerel  and  who  or  whatever  essays  to 
scramble  over,  scale,  or  **  break  through  and 
steal,"  will  surely  come  to  bitter  grief.  As  the 
poet  has  it,  these  bright  rose  leaves  ^ 

**  Arc  oool  and  green : 
Bat  the  thorns  are  hot  and  sharp  I" 

and  any  animal  void  of  wings  will  only  need  one 
trial  to  be  convinced  how  much  pleasanter  and 
safer  it  is  to  "  pass  by  on  the  other  side." 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  the 
length  or  particularity  of  this  article.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  country  resi- 
dents, and  of  Uie  most  vital  importance  to  land- 
holders on  the  prairies  of  Texas  and  other 
sparsely-timbered  districts.  It  offers,  at  a  very 
cneap  rate,  a  permanent  protection  a^inst  theft 
-  and  annoyance,  and  secures  to  the  industrious 
farmer,  orchardist,  or  gardener,  the  fruit  of  his 
labor — thus  giving  out  Southern  country  homes 
a  value  and  attractiveness  which  at  present  they 
do  not  possess.  A  j^eneral  svstem  of  defensive 
live  hedges  like  this  would  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  check  the  roaming  vagabondage  and 
lawlessness  now  so  prevalent.  It  would  neatly 
lessen  the  temptation  to  pilfer  and  entorce  a 
wholesome  regard  for  the  rights  of  property — 
teaching  the  apparently-little-understood  differ- 
ence between  meum  it  tuvm ;  and,  looking  at 
the  matter  both  physically  and  morally,  we 
deem  it  among  the  most  desirable  agricultural 
reforms  and  improvements  of  this  progressive 
age. 

(NoTB.— The  writer  has  jriven  many  years  study  and 
attention  to  the  matter  of  hedces  and  fences,  and  is 
paly  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
inaugurating  such  a  reform  and  change  ai  he  has 
above  indicated.  He  will  be  glad  to  give  additional 
suggestions  on  this  topic,  throagh  the  South- Land,  to 
any  one  who  may  desire  farther  information.) 

Love  one  human  being  purely  aud  warmly 
and  you  will  love  all. 


Fencing. 

A  coRRESPOVDEKT  sajs :  ^'  The  question  has 
been  asked,  in  times  past  and  greatly  distant, 
what  are  we  to  do  for  fences  ?  We  have  done 
somehow  and  yarious  ways — taken  fences  away 
from  cotton  patches  and  com  fields  and  put 
them  around  pastures,  tried  bois  d'arc  (Chero- 
kee rose,)  ditching — ^but  satisfaction  basnet  yet 
been  reached.  I  have  seen  a  fence  ^of  twenty 
years  standing  that  comes  as  near  being  horse- 
hig^,  bull  strong,  and  rat  tight  as  any  fence  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  beautiful,  fruitful  and  or- 
tubmen tal.  It  does  not  absorb  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  strength  of  the  land,  and  seems  to  grov 
better  as  it  gets  older,  does  not  shade  the  land, 
fowls  will  fatten  on  the  fruit,  which  will  make 
a  good  syrup,  a  good  dye,  and  many  persons  are 
fond  of  the  fruit  for  food.  It  grows  well  oa 
poor  land ;  will  grow  without  coltiyation,  wiH 
do  better  with  it ;  grows  in  the  shade  or  sun- 
shine. 

The  fence  that  I  have  seen  is  on  the  plantar 
tion  of  Peyton  T.  Onwea,  of  Lowndes  county, 
Alabama.  The  plant  is  the  cactus.  I  have 
tried  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it  this  year. 
I  broke  the  land  up  five  feet  wide,  laid  the  cac- 
tus on  the  surface  in  rows  five  feet  wide} 
don*t  coyer  up  with  dirt  at  all.  It  will  sprout 
and  grow  *,  weeds  may  choke  it,  bushes  sha^e 
it,  but  it  will  lift  its  head  into  sunshine  at  last 
ThankAil,  it  appears,  for  all  the  help  you  may 
bestow,  but^  if  you  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  gul* 
ly,  it  will  sooner  or  later  fill  it  up.  If  you  put 
it  in  a  hog  hole,  hogs  must  make  their  dcbui 
into  the  corn-field  in  some  other  direction  than 
where  it  has  been  placed,  afker  a  -fittle  while,  or 
else  have  their  nozzles  pierced  with  thorns  to 
an  extent  that  it  will  be  unpleasant  to  use  them 
even  in  a  fresh  com  field.  H.  H*  S." 


Famts  fbr  Fanners,  and  How  to  Use  Them. 


BY  H.   E.  COLTON, 


Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  saleable  quaH* 
ties  of  an^  buildings  as  bridht,  neat  paint  On 
the  farm  it  gives  an  air  of  thrift  and  taste ;  the 
mil](  seems  cooler  from  the  painted  spiing* 
house  as  we  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  the  rich 
green  leaves  of  the  wide- spreading  oak  and 
drink  it  The  traveller  passing  the  road  is  re- 
freshediby  the  ught  of  the  cozy  cotta^  and  the 
neatly-painted  out-houses.  If  there  is  any  ope 
thing  that  makes  New  England  villages  superior 
in  looks,  at  least,  to  the  rest  of  our  comntry,  it 
is  the  umversal  use  of  paint  A  paint  dealcf 
once  told  ua  that  more  paint  was  sold  in  one 
Httie  Massachusetts  counl^  than  in  half  a  laiige 
Westem  State,  and  more  than  in  two  or  three 
Southern  States.  No  one  who  has  ever  had  to 
^^take  it  along  the  dirt"  but  can  a^ppreoiate  the 
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feeliofi^  of  a  Massachusetta  boy  we  were  once 
tnyeUing  over  the  South  with  in  a  buggy.  For 
dajs  we  had  stopped  at  one  or  another  style  of 
fiurm  or  plantation-honse.  Some  showed  traces 
where  paint  had  been,  but  there  was  i^  general 
air  of  bare-woodedness.  Driring  along  one 
day,  we  ^ied  a  bri^hUy-painted  house.  Ho 
d^ped  his  lumds  for  joy,  and  declared  he  want- 
ed to  stay  in  that  house  one  ni^ht  anyhow.  To 
those  who  intend  to  take  "  a  boarder  or  two  '* 
for  the  summer,  a  ^neral  brushing  and  a  judi- 
cious use  of  paint  la  especially  necessary. 

We  aasnme,  then,  that  thtf  fimner  proposes  to 
paint  his  house,  and  desires  some  information 
of  us.  Of  all  pigments,  white  ia  the  most  ex- 
tensiTely  used.  White  paints  are  either  car- 
bonates of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  called 
white  lead,  or  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  mixtures  of 
these  two ;  though  of  late  a  peculiar  combina- 
tion pi^ent  h^  been  placed  on  the  market 
which  IS  a  new  substance,  and  strictly  neidier 
of  these-  The  first  (white  leads)  are  divided 
into  English  and  American.  The  English 
brand,  stamped  '<B.  B.''  is  the  whitest  lead 
known,  aimply  from  care  in  its  preparation. 
When  a  person  intends  to  paint  his  house  only 
once  in  fiye  years,  and  desires  a  ver^r  white  job, 
we  would  say,  by  all  means  use  this  pigment 
Its  cost  is  usually  about  three  cents  per  pound 
more  than  American  leads.  There  are  yarious 
brands  of  American  white  leads,  having  varied 
reputations,  but  all  made  by  the  same  process, 
and  perhaps  e<}nal]y  good,  only  differing  as  to 
taste  and  prejudice.  The  fault  of  all  these 
white  leads  is,  that  after  a  time  they  turn  vel- 
low,  are  poisonous  to  use,  and  are  disposed  to 
become  chalkr  on  exposure  to  the  weather. 
American  leads  are  worth  from  11  to  12  cents 
per  pound  ground  in  oil,  wholesale. 

The  second  pigment  mentioned — the  white 
oxide  of  zinc — consists  of  two  general  varieties, 
French  and  American ;  the  latter  again  subdi- 
vided into  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  com- 
panies manufacturing.  The  French  article  is 
made  from  metal  zinc^  and  is  very  white.  It  is 
chiefiy  used  for  the  interior  work  of  houses, 
steamboats,  etc.  Its  cost  is  about  50  ner  cent 
more  than  the  ordinary  American  article.  All 
the  American  zincs  are  made  from  ores  of  that 
metal  direct.  The  Lehigh  ranks  highest,  and 
the  New  Jersey  next  but  little  of  the  former 
is  now  made,  and  the  latter  is  mostly  used  for 
adulterating  lead,  as  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion. 

The  third  style  of  pigments  are  comparative- 
ly little  known,  but  are  destined  to  supply  a 
ki^  part  of  the  paints  of  the  country  from 
their  peculiar  and  valuable  properties.  There 
are  pigments  derived  from  the  sulphureta  of 
zbc  and  lead,  an  ore  heretofore  considered  al- 
most useless.  They  contain  lead  and  zinc  com- 
bined, and  are  made  bv  the  same  fire  process  as 
ihe  oxide  of  zinc.  They  possess  great  body, 
cover  a  large  surface,  are  intensely  opaque,  are 
very  cheap,  and  are  about  as  white  as  the  aver- 
se American  leads,  possessing  the  property  of 
growing  whiter  instCMid  of  turning  yellow.  The 
most  extensively  known  of  this  class  of  pigments 
is  called  the  Eiartlett  lead.    It  is  sold,  ground 


in  oil  at  about  nine  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
wholesale. 

We  have  here  stated  the  three  classes  of  pig- 
ments which  are  to  be  found  on  the  market 
t»ure.  It  is  the  custom  of  grinders  to  make  a 
ar^  range  of  mixtures  of  these  pi|pnents,  ea- 
pecially  white  lead  and  oxide  ot  zinc,  with  a 
ground  rock  called  barytes,  which  is  chemical- 
ly a  sulphate  of  baryta.  This  substance  is  chief- 
ly found  in  the  enterprising  little  State  said  to 
have  also  adulteratea  our  nutmegs  with  wood. 
Though  its  production  has  carried  much  money 
to  that  State,  it  has  been  of  great  injury  to  the 
world.  The  demand  for  cheap  paints  durinji; 
the  war  increased  its  consumption,  so  that  it 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1866  over  80,000 
tons  entered  into  the  manufiskcture  of  paints.  It 
is  simply  of  no  value  whatever.  Anv  person 
buying  a  lead  below  the  quoted  niarket  price 
may  Imow  he  does  not  get  a  pure  article.  Thes^ 
adulterated  grades  usually  have  some  fancy 
name,  and  no  respectable  house  ever  puts  their 
own  name  with  the  word  *'pure''  on  such 
brands.  These  grades  have  a  use,  however,  for 
a  class  of  cheap  painting,  being  a  little  better 
than  common  whitewash  \  yet  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

COLORED  PAiirrs. 
The  white  paints  are,  in  great  measure,  the 
base  of  all  the  colored  paints.  Of  reds  there 
are  three :  red  lead,  American  vermilion,  (a 
dichromate  of  lead,)  and  Chinese  (or  quicksil- 
ver) vermilion.  The  latter  is  the  most  durable 
color,  and  also  the  most  costlv.  The  first  is 
excellent  for  iron,  the  second  ror  fancy  wagon 
painting.  In  buying  the  first  be  careful  to  see 
that  it  has  been  tredlyground  in  oil,  as  it  soou 
hardens  in  the  cans,  l^e  first  is  worth  about 
twelve-and-a-half  to  fifteen  cents ;  the  second 
about  thirty-five  to  forty  cents ;  the  third,  $1 25 
to  $1  50  per  pound. 

BLUB. 

The  most  durable  blue  is  ultramarine,  but  it 
is  a  pale  color,  and  for  ordinary  uses  the  vari* 
ous  Prussian  blues  are  sufficiently  good. 

YELLOWS.     ' 

The  most  durable  vellow  is  ocher ;  there  are 
several  varieties,  and  of  them  the  French  is  the 
best  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  but  answers  very  well 
for  tinting  white  paints.  The  bri^ter  yellows 
are  chromates  of  lead,  zinc,  or  tm.  The  first 
is  more  general.  Cadmium  yellow  is  a  very 
brilliant  and  durable  color,  but  is  costly.  AU 
the  chromates  being  made  from  bichroniate^  of 
potassa,  one  of  the  most  powerful  oxidizing 
substances,  are  liable  to  chsjige  color  from  ac* 
tion  of  the  atmosphere.  No  American  ocher 
has  yet  been  sold  equal  to  the  French,  though 
many  of  them  answer  well  for  common  paint- 
ing, as  roo&,  bams,  and  fences. 

GREENS. 

The  most  brilliant  and  durable  green  is  a 
deadly  poison  and  should  never  be  used— Paris 
green.  There  are  many  substitutes  for  it,  some 
of  them  answering  the  purpose  so  well  that  its 
use  should  be  prohibited.  The  other  greens 
are  made  from  mixtures  of  blue  and  yellow  col* 
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ors,  and  depend  for  quality,  etc.;  on  manipula- 
tion and  care  in  mixing. 

BROWNS,  AND  OTHER  SHADES. 

One  of  the  reddish  brown  paints  is  Prince's 
metallic  paint,  a  protoxide  of  iron  which  is  un- 
changeable in  any  air  or  atmosphere.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  paint  of  its  Kind  on  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  There  are  others,  however,  not  so 
ihigh-priced,  nearly  as  ^ood.  Venetian  is  an  ox- 
ide of  iron  of  a  red  color,  sliffhtlybrown,  which 
will  answer  as  a  cheap  red.  There  are  also 
,  mineral  paints  which  nave  purple  and  slate 
colors,  wMch  answer  for  common  work,  but  for 
any  nice  house- work  we  would  advise  the  paint- 
er to  use  §ood  white  lead,  or  bther  pure  white 
pi^ent,  tmted  to  suit  his  taste.  The  best  black 
paint  is  a  composition  of  bone-black  and  other 
substances ;  the  common  qualities-  are  made 
from  lampblack. 

We  have  briefly  sketched  the  principal  pig- 
ments, and  having  told  the  farmer  what  mate- 
rials he  should  use,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
him  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Nothing  so  much  offends  the  eye  as  a  want  of 
harmony  in  colors,  a  want  of  taste  in  their  com- 
bination in  a  house,  a  glaring  loudness  in  their 
contrasts.  For  instance,  we  once  saw  a  house, 
the  main  part  of  which  was  painted  white,  the 
sides  of  the  windows  and  doors  blue,  the  blinds 
green,  and  then  there  was  a  strip  of  yellow  and 
red  on  the  cornice.  At  first  sight  one  would 
say  that  was  a  color- manufacturer's  advertise- 
ment. But  it  wasn't,  and  the  people  who  lived 
therein  thought  it  was  superb.  It  you  have  a 
sreen  grass  lawn  about  your  house,  and  manv 
mrge  oaks,  your  house  must  be  white  by  all 
means,  in  fact,  white  body  with  green  window- 
blinds,  and  a  cornice  tinted  light  brown,  with 
Prince's  metallic  paint  always  looks  well. 
With  green  shrubbery  a  French  gray  looks  verv 
handsomely.  Some  like  a  soft  dove-color,  with 
brown  cornice.  Where  there  are  no  large  trees 
a  house  should  invariably  be  painted  a  tinted 
color.  Of  these  there  are  many.  Use  white  as 
a  base,  with  French  ocher.  a  pretty  light  canary 
or  buff  is  gotten ;  with  Prince's  paint,  various 
shades,  li^ht  or  dark  ]  with  the  same  and  a  lit- 
tle vermilion,  from  a  lilac  to  a  purple ;  with 
blues,  various  tints,  from  a  light  french  gray  to 
deep  pearl  color  or  darker ;  very  yellow  canary, 
with  chrome  yellow.  Lampblack  is  also  usea 
to  produce  grays  and  dark  lead  colors,  though 
good  ivory  black  is  best 

It  is,  perhi^s,  needless  for  us  to  ffive  any  re- 
ceipts for  producing  shades  of  colors,  as  the 
color  must  be  add^  to  the  white  to  suit  the 
taste,  and,  too«8ome  whites  take  color  quicker 
than, others.  The  best  way  is  to  try  the  mixed 
color  on  a  board  to  see  if  it  suits  the  eye,  as  a 
color  in  the  mixing-pot  looks  darker  than  it 
really  is.  Then,  too,  most  of  the  tints  now  so 
popular  may  be  bought  already  ground  at  any 
large  paint  establishment  under  the  heads  of 
cottage,  household,  or  raihroad  colors. 

In  years  ffone  by,  nearly  all  pigments  were 
bought  in  a  dry  powder  and  mixed  in  oil  by  the 
user  on  the  old-fashioned  muller-stone.  Now 
immense  establishments  grind  all  their  dry  pig- 
ments in  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  before  toey 


are  sold.  Hiis  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience 
of  the  user,  and  it  is  becoming  very  common 
now  to  send  out  paint  already  '*  thinned"  for 
use.  The  day  may  come  when  this  system  will 
be  as  common  as  is  now  the  mere  grinding  in 
oil.  The  paint  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  he 
desires  to  thin  it  down  for  use.  To  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  pure  white  lead  it  is  usual  to 
add  from  three  and-a-half  to  four  and-a-half 
gallons  of  linseed  oil  and  one-half  gallon  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  for  outside  work.  During 
the  war  benzine  was  largely  used  for  cheapness, 
but  with  the  present  low  price  of  spirits  turp>en- 
tine,  it  is  folly  to  use  benzine.  These  prepara- 
tions of  liquid  should  be  added  gradually,  and 
the  mixture  vigorously  stirred.  Some,  after 
thorough  mixine,  complete  the  operation  by 
straining  through  a  fine  sieve ;  this  certainly 
benefits  the  paint  If  it  is  desired  to  color  the 
paint,  iust  before  strainincr  is  the  time  to  add 
the  coloring  pi^ites.  Tkis  should  first  be 
mixed  up  with  oil  and  spirits  turpentine,  as  the 
other,  tnen  added  in  quantities  to  suit,  and 
thoroujj^y  incorporated.  The  paint  is  now 
ready  for  use,  ana  if  any  of  the  ordinary  white 
leads  or  zincs  must  be  used  immediately,  the 
Bartlett  lead  possesses  the  peculiar  quality  of 
being  held  in  solution  to  a  great  degree,  and 
does  not  settle,  while  all  other  leads  and  zincs 
settle  and  require  remixing,  if  allowed  to  stand. 
There  is  some  skill  in  handling  a  brush,  else 
there  would  be  no  use  for  the  painter,  but  al- 
most any  farmer  can  do  the  coarser  parts  of  his 
own  painting.  Inside  work  is  more  delicate, 
and  for  a  nice  parlor  job  nothing  looks  so  well 
as  satin  gloss  or  china  white,  wnich  is  merely 
the  best  French  zinc  ground  into  poppy  oil  and 
white  Damar  varnish.  '  It  is  sold  in  cans  ready 
for  use,  and  has  to  be  used  soon  after  opened, 
as  the  varnish  drying  out^  it^  becomes  hard  in 
the  cans,  or  requires  re-thinning  with  the  rather 
costly  Damar  varnish. 

The  covering  properties  of  plaints  differ ;  but 
a  gallon  of  properly  mixed  paint  should  cover 
first  coat,  anout  twenty  square  yards,  and  sec- 
ond coat  something  more.  New  plank,  never 
before  painted,  should  be  given  three  coats,  the 
first  very  thin  with  oil.  Paintine  in  the  Spring 
b  most  economical,  as  the  wood  absorbs  least 
oil,  but  painting  in  the  Fall  is  likely  to  last 
longest.  Our  advice  to  a  farmer  would'  be  to 
paint  every  building  he  has.  Some  say  that  a 
nouse  where  the  boards  are  run  up  and  down 
does  not  require  paint  We  admit  that  if  those 
boards  are  tne  very  best  quality  of  heart  pitch 
pine  or  white  oak  there  may  be  no  verv  great 
temporary  advantage  bevond  good  looks,  but 
ninety  one-hundredths  of  the  plank  used  now- 
a-days  absolutelv  requires  painting  to  make  it 
last  a  respectable  length  of^time.  To  the  far- 
mer we  say,  by  all  means  paint,  and  to  use  the 
best  and  purest  paints. 

Brick  work,  m  our  opinion,  should,  when 
new,  be  given  a  coat  of  linseed  oil  before  being 

Sainted.    A  good    imitation  of  Philadelphia 
rick  is  sold  as  brick- red  in  all  the  stores,  ready 
for  use. 

For  common  inside  painting  it  is  customary 
io  put,  first  coat,  half  each  linseed  oil  and  spir- 
its turpentine  \  second  or  last,  nearly  all  spirits 
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turpentine,  with  not  more  than  a  g^^  oi  oil  to 
the  gallon  of  spirits  and  pigment.  JBoiled  oil  is 
used  to  make  a.  rapid  drjer,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  turns  yellow,  is,  when  pure,  of  much 
use,  but  it  is  so  outrageously  adulterated  at  the 
present  day  that  it  is  comparatively  useless. 
Especially,  too,  when  the  longer  a  paint  takes 
to  diy,  the  better  it  is  apt  to  last 

MIXKD  PAIVT8, 

ready  for  use,  whFte  and  all  colors,  are  sold  now 
by  nerrly  all  dealers.  There  is  a  class  of  them 
which  are  merely  soaps,  being  made  with  large 
quantities  of  water  and  chemicals  to  form  a 
union  between  the  oil  and  the  pigment,  which 
will  not  settle.  Hence,  they  cannot  be  of  much 
value  for  outside  work.  In  buying  such  pig- 
ments the  farmer  should  be  sure  that  his  pur- 
chase is  not  of  this  character. 

WHITEWABB. 

An  old  paints  informs  us  that  the  best  white- 
wash a  fanner  can  use  is  made  from  sour  but- 
ter milk  and  lime.  Oil  in  whitewash  and  a 
little  glue  adds  to  its  duraWlitr,  but  we  are  told 
that  Uie  buttermilk  whitewash  will  last  almost 
as  well  as  paint  Whitewash  may  be  tinted 
with  ocher  for  buff  or  yellow,  or  lakes  for  pink. 


Oooking  Qndn— Its  Eoonomj  and  Profits. 

While  many  if  not  most  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers are  advocating  the  cooking  of  meal  for 
stock,  but  few  if  any  of  them  give  us  the  reasons 
why  it  should  be  practiced.  While  the  mere 
statement  of  the  fact  may  work  good  to  the 
cause,  it  is  very  certain  that  if  accompanied  by 
good  sound  reasoning,  it  will  be  still  more  cer- 
tain to  accomplished  the  desired  purpose. 

Examination  will  show  that  a  whole  grain  of 
com  is  enveloped  in  an  almost  indigestible  hull 
or  husk  ;  hence  it  often  happens  that  when  the 
ffraiu  is  fed  in  a  whole  state,  without  being  bro- 
ken, it  passes  through  the  digestive  organs  en- 
tirely unbroken,  and  is  totally  lost  to  the  ani- 
mal. A  more  critical  examination  of  the  grain 
will  show  that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
very  minute  particles,  enclosed  in  a  similar 
hull,  which,  like  the  outer  coating,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  indigestible.  These  particles  being 
very  minute,  are  not  noticed  in  the  excrements, 
though  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that  even 
where  the  grain  is  finely  ground,  quite  a  larg^e 
per  centage  of  these  piurticles  escape  with  their 
coverings  unbroken  and  their  contents  una]j- 
propriated  by  the  digestive  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal. These  cells  are  so  minute  that  even  in 
the  finest  ground  meal  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  these  escape  unbroken  from  the  mill. 
In  an  animal  in  low  flesh  but  few  of  these  par- 
ticles escape  the  digestive  organs,  but  as  the 
animal  lavs  on  flesh  and  becomes  fat,  more  and 
more  of  them  pass  through  unix^'ured.  Those 
who  have  fed  catUe  until  they  were  very  fat, 
know  that  enough  will  escape  (even  when  they 
are  fed  on  fine  meal,)  to  show  plainly  in  the  ex- 
cremente.  With  pigs  the  same  is  true,  though 
they  do  not  show  it  as  soon  as  cattle— but 
if  fed  on  whole  grain,  they  will  void  a  large 
amount 


Microscopic  tests  have  shown  that  in  com 
meal,  as  it  is  usually  ground  for  stock,  fully 
fifty  per  cent  of  these  minute  cells  are  unbro- 
ken, and  to  reduce  these  and  make  snre  that 
they  are  not  wasted,  is  the  desire  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  make  the  fattening  of  animals 
profitable. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  found  which  is  superior 
to  heat  for  breaking  up  these  cells,  thougn  tho- 
rough fermentation  will  reduce  many  of  them. 
In  tiie  old-fashioned  mode  of  boiling  the  meal 
in  an  open  kettle,  there  was  so  much  trouble 
necessary  to  prevent  bumine,  so  much  labor  in 
cleaning  the  boiler,  and  such  constant  attention 
required,  that  many  who  were  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  saving  results  from  boibng,  were 
deterred  by  the  large  amount  of  extra  trouble, 
and  Uie  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  whole  vessel 
full  from  burning.  In  this  plan,  without  the 
process  was  long  continued,  the  benefit  was 
out  partial ;  and  the  whole  mass  must  be  kept 
in  constent  motion,  and  a  high  degree  of  heat 
could  not  be  attained  without  great  danger  of 
loss. 

Since  the  introduction  of  porteble  steaming 
apparatus,  all  these  objections  have  been  re- 
moved :  food  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  barrel 
or  tub  tor  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without 
cleaning;  no  stirring  is  needed,  as  the  steam, 
if  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  or  vessel 
in  which  the  meal  is  cooked,  will  keep  the  meal 
and  water  thoroughly  mixed  up ;  a  much  high- 
er degree  of  heat  may  be  attained  without  the 
least  dimger  of  burning,  and  no  further  atten- 
tion is  needed  than  to  keep  the  fire  from  going 
out  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  steam  under 
pressure  may  be  raised  to  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  heat  than  water  in  an  open  boiler; 
when  steam  is  made  use  of,  this  increase  of  heat 
is  all  made  available  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  generated. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  although  steam- 
ing meal  will  pay.  when  done  on  a  large  scale, 
yet  when  practiced  for  only  four  or  five  pigs,  it 
will  not  be  found  profitable.  Afler  a  few  years' 
experience  with  only  the  above  number  of  pies, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  first  cost  of  my  portable 
steamer  is  entirely  repaid  every  two  years,  and 
also  leaves  a  miurgin  of  profit  beside  ;  in  other 
words,  I  am  satisfied  that  even  with  the  above 
number  of  pigs,  cooking  their  food  will  pay, 
and  not  only  this,  but^  also  pay  well,  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  keeping  them  fully  fiflj  per 
cent  One  great  item  in  the  saving  is  in  the 
fact,  that  thorough  cooking  renders  refuse  po- 
tatoes available  for  fattening  purposes.  My 
experiments,  with  scales  handy  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  make  a  fair  test,  prove  that 
when  corn  is  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel,  boil* 
ed  or  steamed  potatoes  are  worth  fifty-four 
cents  for  fattening  pork.  I  never  have  derived 
any  benefit  from  feeding  raw  potatoes  to  pigs ; 
but  suppose  they  are  worth  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel  raw — as  my  average  amount  of  small 
potatoes  is  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
bushels,  I  may  credit  my  steamer  with  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars  on  this  account  alone, 
independent  of  the  benefit  of  steaming  the  corn 
meal.— Cor.  Practical  Farmer, 
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"Worn-out"  Farms  and  Plantatione. 

There  is  some  fcood  adyice  in  the  following 
from  Jo^iAH  Clark,  in  the  Oermantoton  Tele- 
graph : 

There  are  four  elements  that  go  into  the  con- 
stmction  of  every  living  thing)  both  animal  and 
vegetable  ;  these  elements  are  iron,  lime,  pot- 
ash and  ssJt.  Now  it  is  evident  to  any  thinking 
mind,  if  this  be  so,  and  any  one  of  these  ele- 
ments be  lacking,  feeble  results  follow  ;  for  in- 
stance, take  a  very  large,  big-boned  man,  whose 
bone  structure  seems  almost  nant-like,  and 
which  depend  mainly  on  lime  for  their  struc- 
ture, and  let  such  a  man  be  deficient  in  iron 
and  he  is  deficient  in  strength.  Though  his 
bones  be  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a  giant, 
yet  how  often  have  we  seen  his  heels  thrown  in 
the  air  b^  the  quick  movement  of  a  strong, 
closely-built,  small  man,  whose  whole  system 
was  fully  developed.  Then  again  give  the  ani- 
mal all  the  elements  and  in  proper  proi>ortions 
to  the  full  development  of  every  part  until  it  has 
fully  matured,  and  then  cease  or  leave  out  only 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  elements,  and  he  soon 
ceases  to  be  perfect  j  for  instance,  keep  a  man 
on  wheat,  with  nothing  taken  from  it,  which  in 
this  state  is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  diet  for 
development  and  preservation  of  both  mental 
and  physical  powers  in  use ;  now  chanee  the 
cUetand  give  him  what  is  termed  the  best  orand 
of  flour,  and  you  will  soon  observe  the  difference 
both  in  mental  and  physical  powers,  for  the 
reason  that  the  greater  portion  of  iron  and  pot- 
i^  is  wiUiheld. 

As  it  is  in  the  animal,  so  it  is  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Farmers  use  the  same  sized  dung- 
car^  and  haul  to  their  com  and  wheat  fields 
the  same  number  of  loads  their  fathers  did.  but 
fail  to  realize  half  the  crops  they  did.  Afler 
repeated  trials  they  stop  in  despair,  and  wonder 
what  can  the  matter  be.  They  look  to  the  sky, 
but  fail  to  find  any  fault  there.  Some  one  tells 
them  the  forests  are  all  cut  away,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  not  so  much  dew  as  there 
used  to  be;  but  not  being  very  scientific  they 
can't  see  the  point.  Still  standing  in  doubt, 
another  comes  along  and  tells  them  to  add  an- 
other  plow  to  Uie  beam,  and  set  two  more  yokes 
of  oxen  and  put  in  up  to  the  beam.  Thoiy  final- 
Iv  think  that  must  oe  what  is  needed,  and  as 
the  old  surface  has  been  plowed  so  long ;  and 
so,  after  mudi  sweating  and  hard  pulling,  thev 
have  succeeded  in  turning  the  old,  black,  good- 
for-nothing  surface  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
out  of  sight  and  in  its  stead  have  brought  to 
the  top  a  splendid  light  blue,  and  with  the  usual 
amount  of  manure  plant  their  crops.  The 
result  is  best  known  to  those  who  have  done 
likewise ;  they  finally  get  mad  and  run  away 
out  West 

Now,  then,  let  ns  consider  the  cause  of  the 
deterioration  of  their  fiEurms.  We  will  look  first 
at  the  bam;  here,  on  the  outside,  below  the 
eaves,  on  the  boards  near  the  ground,  is  da- 

fnerreotyped  the  perfect  form  of  a  dung  heap : 
ut  then  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  t 
Let  us  see :  Through  that  hole  just  at  the  top  of 
the  picture  has  passed  all  the  solid,  and  but  lit- 


tle, if  any,  of  the  liquid  matter  that  has  passed 
through  the  animals  kept  in  that  bam  perhaps 
for  a  century.  This  is  indeed  an  important  dis* 
covery  for  an  intelligent  farmer  in  quest  of  a 
farm.  He  at  once  corresponds  with  tne  owner 
out  West,  and  finally  purchases  it  at  a  cost  of  a 
small  fraction  above  the  taxes  on  it.  We  ask 
him  why  he  was  such  a  simpleton  as  to  pur- 
chase an  old,  worn-out  farm  when  he  could 
have  bought  one  in  its  virgin  state.  He  invitee 
us  into  nis  laboratory,  and  there  answers  ^e 
question  by  taking  one  pound  of  solid  and  one 
of  liquid  excrement  m>m  animals,  and  takes 
them  apart,  and  proves,  at  least  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, that  tnere  is  about  four  times  more  salt 
and  potash  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid ;  we 
(having  a  vague  idea  of  the  requirements  of 
vegetation)  see  the  point  at  once. 

Now  let  us  watcn  this  new  owner  and  see 
what  he  does.  There  is  a  cellar  under  the 
whole  barn  almost  as  tight  as  a  house  cellar ; 
he  don't  allow  the  sun  to  peep  in,  nor  a  draueht 
of  air  to  pass  through ;  in  place  of  the  old  holes 
in  the  side  of  the  bam  are  windows ;  we  find 
him  in  damp  weather  under  the  bam  with  doors 
open,  forking  over  manure,  and  occasionally  see 
him  apply  water  to  some.  We  ask  the  reason 
for  that  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  getting  too 
drv,  and  manure  should  always  be  kept  moist 
till  applied  to  the  soil.  Now  we  find  him  plow- 
ing ;  we  observe  he  is  breaking  up  ten  acres  of 
wet  and  ten  acres  of  dry  soil ;  he  plows  the  wet 
in  drv  windy  weather,  the  dry  in  moist  damp 
weather :  we  ask  the  reason  for  this  discrimi- 
nation ;  ne  only  answers,  *^  I  desire  a  ^ood  crop 
the  first  time,  and  if  the  seed  is  good,  and  the 
season,  I  will  get  it"  In  ten  or  fifteen  years 
the  original  owner  retums  (having  exhausted 
his  splendid  virgin  Western  farm)  to  find  his  old 
farm  in  srand  condition,  and  the  old  bam  once 
more  full  of  sleek  fat  cattle. 

Moral. — Stay  at  home  and  stop  abusing  good 
Nature  by  retuming  all  she  gives  you. 


BelatiTe  Importance  of  the  Ingredients  of 
the  Soil 

From  the  general  point  of  view  of  vegetable 
nutrition,  all  those  ingredients  of  the  soil  which 
act  as  food  to  the  plant,  are  equally  important 
as  they  are  equally  indispensable.  Absence  of 
any  one  of  the  substances  which  water-culture 
demonstrates  must  be  presented  to  the  roots  of 
a  plant  so  that  it  shall  grow,  is  &tal  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  atoll. 

Thus  regarded^  oxide  of  iron  is  as  important 
as  phosphoric  acid^  and  chlorine  (for  the  crops 
which  require  it)  is  no  less  valuable  than  pot- 
ash. Practically,  however,  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  nutritive  elements  is  measured  by 
their  comparative  abundance.  Those  whidi, 
like  oxide  of  iron,  are  rarely  deficient  are  for 
^hat  reason  less  prominent  among  the  factors  of 
a  crop.  If  any  single  substance,  be  it  phos- 
phorie  acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  potasn,  or 
magnesia,  is  lacking  in  a  given  soil  at  a  ccoiain 
time,  that  substance  is  then  and  for  that  soil  the 
most  important  ingredient  From  the  point  of 
view  of  natural  abundance,  we  may  safely  state 
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tliat,  on  tbe  wbole,  available  nitrogen  and  phos 
phoric  acid  are  the  most  important  ingreaients 
of  the  soil,  and  potash,  perhaps,  takes  the  next 
rank.  These  are,  most  commonly,  the  sub- 
stances  whose  absence  or  deficiencj  impairs 
fertility,  and  are  those  which,  when  added  as 
fertilizers,  prodnce  the  most  frequent  and  re- 
maricable  mcrease  of  productiveness.  In  a 
mnltitnde  of  special  cases,  however,  sulphuric 
add  or  lime,  or  magnesia,  assumes  the  chief 
prominence,  while  in  many  instances  it  is  scarce- 
W  possible  to  make  out  a  crop-producing  value 
for  one  of  these  substances  over  several  others. 
Again,  those  inflredients  of  the  soil  which  could 
be  spared  for  all  that  they  imnrediately  contri- 
bute to  the  nourishment  of  crops,  are  often  the 
chief  factors  of  fertility  on  account  t)f  their  in- 
direct action,  or  because  they  supply  some  ne- 
cessary physical  conditions.  This  numus  is  not 
in  any  way  essential  to  the  erowth  of  agricultu- 
ral plants,  for  plants  have  been  raisea  to  full 
perfection  without  it ;  yet  in  the  soil  it  has  im- 
mense value  practically,  since  among  other  rea- 
sons it  stores  and  supplies  water  and  admissible 
nitrogen.  Again,  gravel  may  not  be  in  any 
sense  nutritious,  yet  because  it  acts  as  a  reser- 
voir of  heat  and  promotes  drainage,  it  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  components  of  a  soil. 
— How  Oops  FeecL 


Dr.  Yoekker'B  Ohemioal  InyestigationB. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  in 
May,  1868,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England,  we  find  reported  some 
remarkable  results  of  field  Experiments  institu- 
ted at  his  instance,  and  especially  interesting  in 
r^ud  to  nitrogenous  manures  applied  to  clo- 
ver, and  the  value  of  clover  fallow  as  the  best 
preparation  for  wheat  We  submit  them  to  the 
careful  study  of  our  readers,  and  commend 
them  to  their' early  attention : 

Let  me  give  jou  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  field  experiments  which  have  been  carried 
on  for  a  number  of  years,  chiefly  by  former  pu- 
pils of  mine,  who  are  now  members  of  a  club 
which  may  be  called  the  field  club  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  at  Cirencester.  That  is 
a  clnb  in  the  proceedings  of  which  I  take  much 
interest ;  because,  as  I  have  intimated,  it  in- 
dndes  many  of  m^  former  pupils,  men  who  are 
rising  in  the  agricultural  world,  and  who  are 
willing  and  qualified  to  make  trustworthy  and 
nMfol  practical  field  experiments.  Now  I 
would  refer  especially  to  a  series  of  experiments 
of  dover  seeds  and  on  clover,  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  pablished  in  Uie  last  part  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  AffrictiUural  Socidy 
cfEnaland, 

Without  wearying  yon  with  many  details,  I 
would  allude  to  a  series  of  experiments  carried 
out  in  the  years  1867-68,  at  Escrick  Park  Home 
Farm,  near  York,  by  my  friend  and  former  col- 
league, Mr.  Coleman.  In  all  my  field  experi- 
ments, I  may  remark,  the  saoM  manuring  sub- 
stanees,  or  their  mixtures,  were  employed  in 
the  several  localities  in  which  the  experiments 


were  tried.  They  were  the  following :  Nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  mineral  super- 
phosphate, common  salt,  muriate  of  potash, 
sulphate  of  jpotaeh,  and  sulphate  of  lime.  I  am 
always  careful  to  have  two  plots  on  which  no 
manure  is  used. 

In  preceding  years  I  tried  these  various  sub- 
stances upon  heavy  soils )  one  of  the  objects 
which  I  had  especially  in  view  being  to  ascer- 
tain under  what  drcumstances  the  artificial  sup- 
gly  of  potash  was  attended  with  practical  bene- 
t  to  the  farmer.  Speaking  generally,  I  may 
say,  the  result  was  not  favorable  to  the  artificial 
supply  of  potash  on  most  of  the  heavy  soils.  In 
the  majon^  of  cases  the  increase  of  produce 
was  not  sumdently  striking  to  repay  the  greater 
portion  of  the  outlay  attending  the  purchase  of 
potash  manure ;  while  in  many  instances  I  could 
see  no  beneficial  efibct  whatever  resulting  from 
the  application  of  potash  manures  to  heavy 
land.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  clays  of  a  better  description  we  shall 
find  that  most  of  them  abound  in  silicate  of  pot- 
ash, and  under  the  decomposing  influence  of 
atmospheric  action  they  readily  yield  soluble 
potash.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  experiments, 
the  results  of  which  I  published  some  time  back 
in  the  Journal,  on  the  effect  of  water  passing 
through  the  soil,  it  appeared  that  some  kinds  of 
li()uid  manure^very  dilute,  liquid  manure,  con- 
taining but  litUe  potash — in  passing  through 
clay  soils,  actually  became  charged  with  potash, 
the  drainage  waters  possessing  more  potash 
than  the  liquid  manure  contained  in  its  natural 
condition.  This  shows  clearly  that  on  certain 
clay  soils  the  application  of  potash  manure  is 
not  desirable.  1  here  allude  more  especially  to 
such  SQils  as  the  excellent  one — I  use  the  word 
** excellent"  in  a  purely  chen»ical  point  of 
view---of  Mr.  Mechi^s  farm  at  Tiptree.  Mr. 
Mechi  had  to  deal  with  a  very  unproductive 
day  soil ;  but  as  it  is  full  of  mineral  matters, 
he  found  the  more  he  worked  his  land  the  bet- 
tet  became  his  crops.  In  his  case  Uiere  was 
actually  more  potash  removed  from  the  land 
by  pas8ing[  the  tank  liquid  through  the  soil  than 
was  contained  in  that  liquid  itself. 

Here  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  in  good  clay  soils  an  artificial  supply  of 
potash  is  not  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the 
person  using  it.  I  have,  therefore,  been  anx- 
ious during  the  last  year  or  two  to  try  experi- 
ments mainly  in  light  soils,  and  a  capital  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  this  purpose  in  the  case 
of  the  extremely  poor  soil  of  the  Home  Farm, 
belonging  to  Lord  Wenlock.  leave  the  analy- 
sis of  this  soil  in  the  Journal,  U  there  appear- 
ed that  the  soil  contained  as  much  as  91.8  (that 
is,  nearly  92)  per  cent  of  quarts  sand,  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity  of  potash^a  mere  trace 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  very  little  lime.  That 
soil  was  ascertained  to  be  poor  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  mineral  matter  which  is  necessary  to 
bring  agricultural  produce  to  perfection  j  but  I 
had  the  gratification  of  findine  that  on  such  a 
soil  the  supply  of  the  mineral  food  required  for 
the  clover  crop  is  attended  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results. 

Incidentally  I  had  occasion  to  make  some 
observations  with  respect  to  the  utility  of  nitro- 
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genoas  manures ;  and  I  believe  that  such  ma- 
nures will  prove  very  useful  to  the  practical  far- 
mer who  has  frequently  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
soils,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  a  position 
to  judge  what  description  of  manure  is  best  suit- 
ed to  particular  classes  of  soils. 

.  Now,  reverting  to  the  experiments  which 
were  made  at  Escrick,  I  find  that  whilst  com- 
mon salt — that  is.  chloride  of  sodium — had  no 
effect  on  the  proauce,  muriate  lof  potash — that 
is,  the  compound  of  chlorine  with  potassium — 
materially  increased  it  Soda  is  lirequently  a 
mere  accidental  constituent,  which,  in  the  form 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  indirectly  tends  to  intro- 
duce food  into  the  vegetable  organism,  but 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  eliminated  from  the  ripe 
produce.  I  find  that  chloiide  of  sodium  circu- 
lates in  many  j)lants,  but  that  it  does  not  enter 
into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  perfected 
seed  of  the  plant.  In  perfectly  ripe  wheat  you 
will  find  no  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  perfectly 
ripe  beans  and  seeds,  and  many  other  plants, 
you  find  hardly  any  chloride  of  sodium  ;  while 
this  substance  circulates  very  freely  in  the  green 
plant,  and  is  productive  of  very  great  advantage 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  vegetation.  The 
case  is,  however,  dififerent  as  regards  potash. 
Potash  enters  into  actual  union  with  many  parts 
of  plants,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  brinff 
the  plant  to  perfection.  To  show  you  the  di^ 
ference  between  the  physioloncal  effects  of  pot- 
ash and  soda  in  this  respect,  I  would  iust  men- 
tion that,  whereas  yon  can  wash  out  cnloride  of 
sodium  with  water  fVom  a  substance  like  the 
root  of  the  mangold,  or  the  leaf  of  the  beet- 
root, or  the  stalk  of  wheat,  or  from  passes,  you 
cannot  remove  potash  so  as  to  show  its  presence 
simply  by  the  mechanical  process  of  washing ; 
you  cannot  prove  its  existence  before  you  have 
incinerated  the  plant,  destroyed  its  organic 
structure,  and  thus  re-obtained  the  potash  in 
the  ash.  It  has,  in  fact,  entered  into  an  organ- 
ic combination,  from  which  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  the  mere  mechanical  process  of 
washing. 

On  one  of  the  experimental  plots  of  the  Es- 
crick Park  I  used  mineral  superphosphate  alone, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  no  effect  whatever 
was  produced  by  its  application.  This  is  an 
interesting  result,  seeming,  as  it  does,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  ^reat  deficiency  of  potash^  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  soil  in  that  experimental 
field,  entirely  prevented  the  display  of  the  usual 
functions  which  we  know  perfectly  well  super- 
phosphate of  lime  discharges  on  land  of  a  better 
character  than  that  at  Escnclc.  The  superphos- 
phate (or^  rather,  the  phosphoric  acid,)  in  that 
manure  did  not  act,  simply  because  potash  was 
not  present  to  form  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
clover  plant.  You  can^  I  think,  readily  under- 
stand that.  Place  betbre  a  man  all  the  dry 
food  which  tends  to  entice  the  appetire,  and  at 
the  same  time  withhold  from  him  drink,  and 
you  will  find  that  he  cannot  assimilate  the  dry 
food.  You  may  give  him  every  description  of 
dry  food  that  can  tempt  him  to  eat,  but  if  you 
keep  from  him  any  long  time  that  unimportant 
substance,- as  we  are  apt  to  consider  it — thoueh 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  most  essential  thing — water,  he 
will  ultimately  perish.  i 


Potash  is  non-essential  as  r^^rds  many  clay 
soils,  because  manj  clay  soils  contain  abundance 
of  potash  ;  but  it  is  most  essential  on  poor  san- 
dy soils,  because,  generally  speaking,  these 
soils  are  very  deficient  in  the  necessary  amount 
of  potash  which  is  required  to  bring  clover 
crops,  and  I  may  also  say  root  crops,  to  perfec- 
tion. The  mixture  of  potash,  salts,  and  super- 
phosphate yielded  the  lai:gest  weight  of  clover 
and  rye  grass,  per  acre,  which  was  obtained  on 
any  of  the  experimental  plots.  Further,  it  was 
astonishing  to  notice  that  not  only  was  the 
weight  of  the  first  cutting  larger  in  the  case  of 
this  particular  plot  than  on  any  of  the  others, 
but  the  second  cutting  also  yielded  a  much  lar- 
ger quantity. 

Let  me  give  you  the  actuid  figures  as  respects 
the  produce  on  these  particular  plots.  With  no 
manure  whatever,  the  soil  yielded  per  acre  of 
fresh  clover  8  tons,  5  cwt.,  40  lbs. ;  mineral 
phosphates  alone  gave  8  tons,  4  cwt.,  12  lbs. 
Thus  there  was  actually  a  rather  smaller  result ; 
but  then  jrou  must  make  allowance  for  varia- 
tions of  soil  in  the  field,  and  avoid  thinking  too 
much  of  small  differences  of  results.  Pracd- 
cally  speaking,  the  produce  was  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  plot  manured  with  superphosphate 
as  that  in  the  plot  which  had  no  manure.  The 
extent  of  these  plots  was  l-20th  of  an  acre  in 
each  case,  but  the  yield  is  calculated  at  so  much 
per  acre. 

Well,  muriate  of  potash  gave  9  tons,  16  cwt, 
28  lbs.,  while  the  mixture  of .  superphosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  gave  13  tons,  15  cwt,  40 
lbs.,  showing  a  great  increase  of  produce  above 
that  of  the  unmanured  portion  of  the  field — 
that  iS{  in  the  total  amount  of  j)roduce.  This 
was  distributed  over  two  cuttings.  The  first 
cutting  from  mineral  superphosphate  and  muri- 
ate of  potash  gave  9  tons ;  the  second  cutting 
nearly  6  tons ;  whereas  the  first  cutting  on  the 
unmanured  portion  of  the  field  gave  5  tons,  0 
cwt,  72  lbs.,  and  the  second  one  only  2  tons, 
15  cwt.,  80  lbs.  Thus  you  will  observe  that, 
although  through  the  application  of  manure,  s 
lar^r  amount  of  produce  was  obtained,  yet  the 

r  cultural  condition  of  the  land  after  the  ap- 
ation  of  superphosphate  and  potash  was  b^ 
ter  than  it  was  when  no  manure  whatever  was 
applied.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  nitrate 
of  soda  had  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  ex- 
haust the  soil  of  both  the  plots  in  which  it  was 
used,  the  second  cutting  wei|^hing  less  than  that 
of  the  unmanured  plot  It  is  true  that  the  firat 
cutting-  weighed  rather  more  than  that  of  the 
unmanured  plot,  but  the  second  actually  weigh- 
ed less,  showing  clearly  that  nitrate  of  soda  has 
an  exhausting  effect,  which  tells  badly  on  poor 
land,  and  that  this  effect  is  produced  rapidly. 

From  these  experiments  we  may  learn  that 
nitrate  of  soda  alone,  or  even  in  combination 
with  superphosphate,  should  not  be  used  as  a 
top-dressing  for  artificial  grasses  on  very  poor 
sandy  soils,  not  even  with  snperohosphate,  be- 
cause it  does  not  supply  the  needful  alkali  pot- 
ash. Indeed,  nitrate  of  soda,  and,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  at  least,  ammoniacal  salts,  are  the 
worst  ipanures  that  can  be  used  on  poor  soils. 
They  tend  n^idly  to  ihe  complete  exhaostkm 
of  such  soils,  and  do  serious  injury  to  the  land. 
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while  they  do  not  even  benefit  the  tenant-farmer 
who  ma^  apply  Uiem  for  a  season  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  very  large  prodace.^  On  very 
poor  sandy  soils  not  only  do  nnrely  nitrogenous 
manares  rapidly  exhaust  the  land,  but  the  pro- 
duce also  becomes  very  inferior. 

My  friend  Mr.  Coleman  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a  particular  field  that 
he  asked  me  to  go  down  and  inspect  iu  I  did 
go  down,  and  I  roust  say  that  never  in  my  life 
was  I  more  struck  with  the  aspect  of  a  field 
which  had  been  manured  with  these  different 
fertilizing^  agents.  On  the  land  manured  for 
clover  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
Boda  there  was  not  a  (rfant  of  clover  to  be  seen, 
and,  quite  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the 
true  nasses,  the  Italian  rye  graiss,  etc.,  which 
should  have  been  very  luxuriant  after  the  first 
cutting,  were  quite  wanting:  The  land  was,  in 
fact,  completely  burnt  up.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  soil  would  stimulate  the  srowth 
of  Italian  rye  gr^s,  and  that  a  second  crop 
would  grow  luxuriantly ;  but,  contrary  to  my 
previous  expectations,  not  even  rye  rrass  would 
grow — clearly  showing  that,  althourn  ammoni* 
acal  manures  may  be  very  useful  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grass  and  com  crops  under  many 
circumstances,  yet  they  are  not  useful  when 
there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  mineral  food 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  poorer  the  land  is  the 
more  rapidly  it  becomes  unproductive  when 
salts  of  ammonia  alone  are  applied,  even  as  re 
gards  those  plants  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  farming  are  decidedl^r  benefitted  by  the  use 
of  ammoniacal  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  In  fact, 
the  application  of  nitrogenous  manures  in  this 
case  evidently  tended  to  the  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  struck  with  the  re- 
markable effects  which  ])otash,  applied  in  con- 
janction  with  phosphatic  manures,  produced 
upon  the  clover  plant.  You  could  see  to  a  line 
where  the  potash  and  superphosphate  had  been 
used.  There  the  clover  plant  was  CTOwing  lux- 
uriantly and  healthy,  and  keepinff  in  check  the 
Italian  rye  grass  with  whicli  it  had  been  sown. 

So  much,  then,  with  regard  to  these  experi* 
ments.  1  will  not  detain  you  by  referring  to 
similar  experiments  which  were  made  last  sea- 
son. I  will  only  observe  that  they  fully  con- 
firm the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  pre- 
ceding season,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that 
in  very  dry  seasons  it  is  most  desirable  to  apply 
saline  manures  sparingly,  and  also  to  apply 
them  early  in  the  spring. 

Allow  me  to  impress  upon  you,  that  when  you 
apply  top-dressings  to  pasture,  or  to  artificial 
grasses,  or  to  cereal  crops — wheat,  oats,  or  even 
barley—you  should  apply  them  early  in  the 
spring,  in  order  that  the  manure  mav  have  a 
chance  of  getting  thoroughly  distributed  through 
the  soil  by  being  washed  into  it  I  tried  simi- 
lar experiments  on  clover— a  mixture  of  clover 
seeds  of  different  kinds  being  sown  without  rye 
grass  or  any  other  grass  seeds.  The  experi- 
ments in  that  case  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Aim- 
ber,  (a  former  pupil  of  mine,)  on  land  which 
was  naturally  rather  poor,  but  which  had  been 
done  extremely  well.  The  clover  was  sown  in 
the  preceding  year  with  a  barley  crop  coming 
Vol.  1,-28. 


after  a  good  crop  of  swedes,  beinf  well  manu- 
red with  dung  and  drilled  in  with  three  hundred 
weight  per  acre  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
fed  off  oy  sheep.  In  consequence  of  the  appli- 
cations of  G^od  dressings  of  farm-yard  manure, 
of  the  artificials  used  for  the  turnip  crop,  ana 
of  the  feeding  off  the  swedes  by  sheep,  with 
corn  being  given  to  them  at  the  same  time,  the 
soil  seems  to  have  been  in  excellent  agricultu- 
ral condition. 

Neither  nitrate  of  soda  nor  sulphate  of  am- 
monia produced  any  effect  on  the  clover ;  and 
that  appears  to  indicate  either  that  the  land 
must  bave  been  in  an  excellent  agricultural 
condition,  as  I  believe  it  was,  or  that  the  clover 

Slant  is  not  benefitted  by.  nitrogenous  manures. 
In  this  latter  point  we  have  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence. I  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  as- 
certain under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  am- 
moniacal salts,  or  nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances, or  nitrates,  benefit  the  leguminous 
tribes  of  plants.^  Some  years  ago  I  made  some 
experiments  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  ni- 
trogenous manures  have  no  beneficial  effect  on 
the  clover  tribes,  and  probably  ndne  either  on 
other  leguminous  plants. 

At  any  rate,  I  could  never  see  where  sulphate 
of  ammonia  had  been  applied  to  clover,  nor 
could  I  notice  any  beneficial  result  from  the  ap- 
plication of  ammoniacal  salts  to  peas  and  beans ; 
whereas  I  could  perceive  minutely  the  effects  of 
nitrogenous  manures  when  they  had  been  ap- 
plied to  wheat  or  barley,  or  any  of  the  gramina- 
ceous family  of  plants.  I  was  anxious,  there- 
fore, to  ascertain  whether  nitrogenous  manures 
have  any  effect  on  clover.  In  Uie  experiments 
which  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Eimber,  at  Tab- 
ney  Warren,  near  Abingdon^  the  nitrate  of  soda 
and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  had  no  beneficial 
effect  whatever  on  the  clover, 

(to  bb  continubd.) 


ISrom  the  New  Mtkgland  Farmer, 

Oloyer. 

Clover  is  a  sreat  institution,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  as  fully  understood  as  it  should  be. 
The  field  for  its  development  in  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  an- 
nually depreciating  for  want  of  manurial  mat- 
ter to  supply  the  drain  that  is  made  upon  it. 

When  there  is  but  little  stock  in  proportion' 
to  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  and  tnat  lit- 
tle is  not  stabled  in  the  winter,  a  large  amount 
of  manure  cannot  be  saved  to  enrich  tiie  broadi 
fields  of  com  snd  wheat.  What  shall  be  done  ? 
Two- thirds  of  the  fertilitv,  so  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned,  is  lost  already.  Soils  that  a  few 
years  since  yielded  thirty-three  bushels  now 
yield  eleven.  The  remedy  is  forthcoming  just 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  experience  is  teaching 
how  to  use  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  Nature 
keeps  her  treasures  stored  up  until  the  necessi- 
ties of  man  compel  him  to  seek  for  them.  Coal 
has  been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  until 
man  wants  it  to  convert  water  into  steam,  and 
iron  ore  into  rails  and  ships,  and  now  he  finds 
cropping  out  all  over  the  earth. 

The  fertilitjr  accumulated  in  the  virgin  soil 
has  sufficed  for  one  generation,  and  now  the 
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little  brown  clover  seed  has  been  given  to  fur- 
nish machinery  by  which  the  elements  of  fertil- 
ity may  be  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
pnmped  out  of  the  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of 
another  generation.  ^  On  most  lands  four  or  five 
pounds  of  clover  seeds  and  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  of  plaster  to  an  acre,  will  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  if  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  be  con- 
verted into  two  tons  of  the  very  best  hay.  This 
material  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  plants  which  have  the  power 
of  changing  carbon  and  oxygen  into  solid  mat- 
ter in  their  stems  and  leaves.  This  they  deposit 
in  the  soil  when  they  have  completed  their 
growth  and  fall  and  decay,  and  thus  fertilizing 
matter  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  ton, 
annually,  and  placed  just  where  it  is  wanted  for 
the  next  crop. 

And  the  clover  roots — ^jres,  the  clover  roots— 
what  have  they  been  doing  all  this  time  ?  If 
not  interrupted,  they  work  on  two  years,  and 
then  withdraw  from  the  field  and  make  room 
for  other  workers  who  succeed  them.  We  call 
them  biennials,  indicating  that  they  take  two 
Year's  jobs.  But  what  an  amount  of  work  they 
do  in  this  short  time.  They  wi\l  push  them- 
selves into  the  soil,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
feet,  burrowing^  into  and  loosening  it,  pumping 
up  water  from  it,  and  the  various  minerals  hela 
in  solution,  and  depositing  them  in  the  stems  of 
the  plants  along  with  the  materials  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  we  have  a  compost  of 
silex,  lime,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  alum,  iron, 
and  the  rest,  mixed  with  carbon,  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, etc.,  as  food  for  the  next  crop.  These 
clover  roots  are  grand  workers.  They  are  no 
idlers.  They  do  not  stop  when  they  have  work 
ed  eight  hours.  When  one  of  these  little  fel- 
lows finds  a  particle  of  lime  or  sulphur  away 
down  three  or  four  feet  underground,  he  seizes 
it  as  his  lawful  prey — indeed  it  is  the  very  thing 
he  went  down  after,  and  has  been  hunting  after 
all  summer, — and  now  he  sucks  it  into  his  open 
mouth,  and  pulls  and  tu^s  like  a  boa  constrictor 
swallowing  a  goat,  until  he  gets  it  within  his 
(esophagus,  then  he  pushes  it  on  and  on  through 
the  four  or  five  feet  of  his  longitude,  and  de- 
posits it  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  to  be  used 
where  it  is  wanted  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion. We  should  like  to  see  all  the  roots  from 
an  acre  of  thrifty  clover  washed  and  shook  out, 
dried  and  thrown  into  a  heap.  Would  there  be 
two  tons  of  them — as  much  as  there  is  of  the 
plants  above  ground?  If  so,  these  four  or  five 
pounds  of  seed  would  have  drawn  from  the  air 
and  the  ground  four  tons  of  solid  matter,  ready 
to  be  rotted  down  into  plant  food  for  the  crops 
that  are  to  follow. 

Not  only  has  this  amount  of  manurial  matter 
been  prepared,  but  the  soil  has  been  bored  and 
loosened  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  air  could 
penetrate  it,  and  warm  it,  and  act  upon  the 
mineral  matter  it  contains.  This  soil  is  then  in 
a  very  different  condition  from  what  it  was  when 
the  clover  seed  was  sown.  Its  mechanical  con- 
dition is  ffreatly  changed.  The  rain  can  pene- 
trate it.  The  roots  of  wheat  can  run  down  into 
it.  The  decaying  vegetable  matter  upon  the 
surface,  as  it  aissolves  by  the  rain,  can  accom- 


pany the  roots  into  the  earth,  and  yield  up  to 
them  the  nourishment  it  contains. 

If  the  soil  is  too  poor  or  too  much  exhausted 
to  yield  a  full  crop  of  clover  at  the  first  sowing, 

?low  it  into  the  ground  and  repeat  the  process, 
'he  crop  w^l  be  increased  and  the  soil  im- 
proved by  every  repetition — until  at  length  you 
will  get  the  thirty  bushels  of  wheat. 

But  we  are  impatient  We  want  to  get  the 
thirty  bushels  in  one  year.  We  cannot  wait 
But  Providence  is  patient  "  The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slow.*'  We  must  wait  Guano  at 
$60  a  ton,  and  then  transported  a  thousand 
miles  won't  pay,  and  if  it  would  pay  one  year 
it  will  leave  the  land  in  a  worse  cpndition  than 
it  found  it  We  must  make  the  manure  on  the 
soil  where  it  is  to  be  used.  We  can  get  labor 
when  we  cannot  get  manure.  We  must  put  as 
much  labor  on  ten  acres  as  we  now  put  on  twen- 
ty, and  we  shall  get  more  wheat  and  more  corn, 
and  improve  the  soil  instead  of  exhausting  it 
We  must  raise  clover. 


Going  Back  to  the  Dung  Heap. 

At  the  Eingscote  Farmers'  Club  in  England 
Mr.  Hayward,  a  white-headed  farmer,  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  yard  manures.  He  has  little 
faith  in  phosphates,  sold  in  bags,  and  thinks 
that  the  stress  of  farm  economy/  should  be  in 
making  and  saving  all  the  manure  that  can  be 
made  and  saved  on  the  place.  Describing  the 
ways  in  which  manure  are  wasted,  he  lakes  up 
the  most  d^esirable  method  of  preparing  and 

Preserving  farm-yard  manure.  This  greatly 
epends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the 
dung  heap  and  the  condition  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed,  which  materials  no  doubt 
most  practical  men  know  as  well  as  myself.  In 
heaping  manure  (unless  intended  for  immediate 
use)  the  cart^  should  always  be  drawn  over  it, 
and  be  constructed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  on 
either  side,  so  that  horses  could  draw  up  on  one 
side  and  down  on  the  other,  as  the  more  it  is 
trodden  down  by  hoi^es  and  wheels  by  its  be- 
ing drawn  uj)  load  upon  load  the  better  ;  it  will 
rot  quite  rapidly  enough  when  so  compressed, 
and  there  will  be  very  little  loss  by  the  dissipa- 
tion of  ^es  from  over- heating,  even  if  it  should 
be  required  to  remain  for  a  long  time  ;  and  once 
well  turned  about  a  fortnight  before  using  will 
generally  be  sufiicient  to  produce  the  proper 
consistency  for  plowing  in. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Cirencester,  says  of  the  plan 
which  he  has  adopted :  **  Some  three  or  more 
spots  are  selected,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
farm,  in  convenient  positions  for  access  to  the 
land  under  tillage,  and  by  the  side  of  the  fam- 
roads.  The  sites  fixed  upon  are  then  excavated 
about  two  feet  under  the  surrounding  surface. 
In  the  bottom  there  is  laid  some  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth  to  absorb  an^  moisture,  and  up- 
on this  the  manure  is  emptied  from  the  carts. 
This  is  evenly  spread  ana  well  trodden  as  the 
heap  is  forming.  As  soon  as  this  is  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground  level,  to  allow  for  sink- 
ing, the  heap  is  gradually  gathered  in  until  it  is 
completed  m  the  form  of  an  ordinary  steep 
roof,  slightlv  rounded  at  the  top  by  the  final 
treading     In  the  course  of  building  this  up 
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abont  a  bnsbel  of  salt  to  two  cart  Toads  of  dung 
is  sprinkled  among  it.  The  base  laid  oat  at 
any  time  should  not  exceed  that  reauired  by  the 
manure  ready  for  the  completion  ot  the  heap  as 
&r  as  it  goes ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  after 
sach  portion  is  built  up,  and  it  has  settled  into 
shape,  a  thin  coat  of  earth-  in  a  moist  state  is 
plastered  entirely  over  the  surface.  Under 
these  circumstances  decomposition  does  not 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  an*,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  to  so  limited  an 
extent  that  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  the 
earth  ;  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  perceptible 
about  the  heapj^though  when  put  together  with- 
out such  covering  this  is  perceptible  enough  to 
leeward  at  one  hundred  yard's  distance.  The 
base  may  be  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  the 
roof  about  nine  feet  from  the  base,  which  settles 
down  to  seven  feet." 

I  think,  instead  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
mold  laia  in  the  bottom,  Mr.  Lawrence's  plan 
might  be  improved  upon  h^  having  a  foot  to  fif- 
teen inches,  and  a  covenng  of  ten  to  twelve 
inches  over  a  level  surface,  when  the  heap  is 
about  four  feet  hieh,  would  answer  quite  as  well 
as  gathering  in  the  top  to  form  a  roof,  if  the 
mass  be  well  consolidated  by  the  pressure  of 
horses  and  carts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  manuring  that  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  shortly  to  allude  to,- 
which  1  have  seen  practiced,  with  verv  good  re- 
sults, in  some  parts  of  the  country,  though  not 
often  adopted  in  this  neighborhood.  I  mean 
green-manuring,  or  plowing  in  green  crops, 
sach  as  vetches,  mustard,  and  clover.  The 
value  of  green  crops  so  applied  is  great,  and  I 
can  bear  practical  testimony,  upon  ample  expe- 
rience, of  its  being  most  efficient 

I  should  be  very  sorry  for  it  to  be  inferred 
from  any  remarks  that  I  have  made  that  I  wish 
to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial manures,  especially  guano,  bones,  blood, 
etc  But  I  am  of^opinion  that  a  vast  amount  of 
rubbish  is  manufactured  now- a- days.  It  may 
have  the  effect  6f  exciting  the  soil  to  produce  a 
crop  of  roots— though  I  have  no  faith  in  it  with 
regard  to  white  straw  crops — and  it  may  be  an 
advantage  for  the  time  bemg.  But  the  impor- 
tant question  is,  how  long  land  will  answer  the 
whip  to  this  treatment  ?  We  know  that  land 
will  get  sick  of  certain  crops  if  repeated  too  fre- 
quently, and  it  strikes  me  rather  forcibly  that 
the  time  will  cooae,  and  in  some  instances  may 
have  already  arrived,  of  land  bein^  artificially 
manure  sick ;  and  I  hope  this  evenmg  to  hear 
from  those  who  have  been  using  light  manures 
for  some  years  whether  Ihey  do  not  find  that  a 
more  liberal  dressing  is  required  now  to  pro- 
dace  the  same  result  than  when  first  applied. 
If  so  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  soil  must  be  de- 
teriorating rather  than  improving;.  I  have  allu- 
ded to  aitificial  manures  only  tor  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  importance  of  paying  greater  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  and  preservation  of 
that  manu&cturea  in  farm-yards  and  stalls,  of 
which  there  is  no  danger  of  land  ever  getting 
sick. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting,  as  nearly  as  my 
recollection  serves  me^  the  words  of  some  one 
speaking  upon  the  subject  which  I  have  intro- 


daced  for  this  evening's  discussion  at  an  agri- 
cultural meeting  in  Ireland,  and  which  came 
under  my  notice  two  or  three  years  ago :  '*  It 
is  by  the  preparation  and  application  of  manures 
that  good  crops  can  and  wtU  be  produced,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  largely  applied  so  will 
the  farmer  be  enriched.  If  you  want  a  large 
crop  of  turnips,  prepare  manure  and  apply  it  j 
if  you  want  abundant  crops  of  flax,  prepare 
manure  and  apply  it ;  if  you  want  large  pota- 
toes, manure  j  if  you  want  plenty  of  oats,  ma- 
nure ;  in  a  word,  if  you  want  plenty  of  money, 
I  would  say,  prepare  manure  property,  and  ap- 
ply it." 


Potash  as  an  Ingredient  of  Kannres. 

Prop.  Mallett,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
has  written  an  article  on  the  subject  of  potash, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Planter  and  Fanner, 
as  follows : 

Interest  is  beins  rapidly  excited  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  witn  regard  to  the  action  of  pot- 
ash to  mixed  manures,  as  is  alreadv  practiced 
in  Europe  on  a  great  scale  and  with  excellent 
results,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  vast  de- 
posits of  mineral  potash  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  to  the  south  of  Magdeburg,  in  Prussia 
Saxony. 

lliat  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  appli- 
cation of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  is  fully  shown  by 
a  glance  at  any  good  list  of  analyses  of  the  min- 
eral matter  removed  from  the  "soil  by  our  com- 
monly cultivated  plants — 

Thus  we  find,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  ash  of 

Wheat (grain). 

Barley «     ** 

Oata "       . 

Buckwheat ** 

Indian  corn ** 

Rice ** 

Peas (seed). 

Beans ** 

Garden  tumips.^(root8). 

Swedish    "       «.     "      51       " 

Beets ••      53 

PoUtoes (tubers) 60 

Cabbage (leaves) 49       **         ** 

Apple (fruii) 36       " 

Cherry "     62       " 

8ugar-cane.» (stems) 13       **         ** 

Red  clover ^       " 

Timothy... 29 

Meadow  Ihay .26       ** 

Grass  in  early  stage 69       *'         ** 

Cotton (fibre) 42       " 

Tobacco 27       ** 

The  well-known  great  fertility  of  the  soil  on 
the  slopes  of  many  volcanoes,  as  Etnii,  Vesuvi- 
us, etc.,  when  resting  upon  and  derived  from 
volcanic  rocks  easily  decomposed  and  rich  in 
potash,  also  affords  illustration  of  the  value  of 
this  material  to  plants,  and  yet  further  evidence 
of  the  same  kind  has  fallen  under  the  notice  of 
every  one  who  has  watched  the  effect  of  wood 
ashes  strewn  over  land,  or  has  marked  the  dif- 
ference in  the  yield  of  a  freshly  cleared  or  burnt 
over  piece  of  ground,  and  of  one  long  in  culti- 
vation. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  a  pretty  general  ad- 
mission on  all  hands  of  the  importance  of  this 
alkali  in  its  relations  to  plant  lite. 

Yet  scarcely  any  substance  known  to  possess 


.31  per  cent  of  potash 

.22  •• 

.16  •* 

.23  *• 

.27  •• 

.18  " 

.40  •• 

..40  •• 
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fertilizing  power  has^  until  lately,  been  nsed  so 
sparingly  or  so  rarely. 

Lime*  sulpharic  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
ammonia  have  been  and  are  still  nsed  in  im* 
mense  amount,  and  in  forms  derived  from  a 
very  large  number  of  sources.  Pemyian  cuano 
gives  us  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime ; 
raw  bone  and  fisn  guano  afford  the  same  sub- 
stances in  other  proportions ;  the  host  of  *  'phos- 
phatic  guanos''  (Nevass,  Redonda,  Sombrero, 
and  the  like,)  give  us  phosphoric  acid  and  lime ; 
land  plaster  consists  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime: 
the  manufactured  ** superphosphates"  yield 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
time  is  abundantly  presented  to  us  as  burnt 
lime,  marine  shell,  calcareous  marl,  tufa,  etc. 
Magnesia,  also  a  constant  constituent  of  plants, 
has  been,  like  potash,  a  good  deal  neglected, 
though  coming  ijk  incidentally  with  lime  in  sev- 
eral of  its  forms. 

Except  as  wood  ashes,  and  in  this  condition 
but  sparingly,  potash  can  hardly  be  said,  until 
lately,  to  have  oeen  included  in  the  list  of  fer- 
tilizing materials,  though  it  occurs,  and  in  rela- 
tively good  proportion,  in  the  article  of  that 
most  valuable  of  all  fertilizers,  properly-saved 
stable  manure. 

The  obvious  reason  has  b'een  that  the  com- 
mercial price  of  potash  was  too  high — it  was 
practically  unattainable  upon  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  very  large  beds  of  mineral 
s^lts  of  potash  over-lyin^  rock  salt^  at  Stassfurt, 
in  Prussia,  has  greatly  changed  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, and  now,  after  but  a  few  years  of  working 
these  deposits,  potash,  though  still  a  valuable 
substance,  has  become  accessible  to  the  farmer 
as  well  as  the  manufacturer  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  at  much  reduced  prices. 

The  leading  idea  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
these  potash  salts  are  not  of  themselves  all-suf- 
ficient and  independent  manures — are  not  rivals 
of  bone  dust,  plaster,  lime,  or  fertilizers  yield- 
ing ammonia — but  are  simply  most  valuable 
additions  to  these,  supplying  that  which  they  do 
not  contain  and  cannot  be  made  to  yield. 


Josh  Billings  was  asked,  "  How  fast  does 
sound  travel?''  and  his  opinion  is  that  it  de- 
pends a  good  deal  upon  the  noise  you  are  talk- 
ing about.  The  sound  of  a  dinner  horn,  for 
instance,  travels  half  a  mile  in  a  second,  while 
an  invitation  to  get  up  in  the  morning  I  have 
known  to  be  8  quarters  uv  an  hour  goin  up  2 
pair  of  stairs,  and  then  not  have  strength  left 
to  be  heard. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  English  Journal  of 
Horticulture  says  that  he  has  never  found  any 
covering  for  small  seed  equal  to  short  grass 
mown  from  the  lawn.  This  is  strewn  over  the 
seeds  to  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  then 
the  usual  wateriiie  is  given.  It  soon  shrivels 
and  becomes  light,  so  that  the  plants  come 
through  it  freely.  The  birds  never  attack  them 
and  the  crops  never  fail. 


When  the  good  man  dies,  the  tears  are  shed 
which  he  in  life  prevented  from  flowing. 


Strawberry  Onlture. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
Farmers'  Club,  Mr.  Henrj  T.  Williams,  editor 
of  the  fforticulturisttf  made  the  following  valu- 
able remarks  on  Strawberry  culture,  which  we 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  New  York  Week- 
ly Tribune,  as  applicable  to  this  section,  with 
the  exception  of  the  advice  as  to  the  time  of 
planting.  While  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Northern  States,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
winters,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Williams  is 
correct  in  recommending  spring  planting,  we 
much  prefer  fall  planting  in  our  section. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  the  culture 
of  strawberries,  and  we  have  always  found  that 
beds  planted  in  September  and  October  do  bet- 
ter than  those  planted  later  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
spring.  From  an  October  planting  we  have 
gathered  a  good  crop  in  the  following  season. 
In  all  other  respects,  we  fully  endorse  from  ex- 
perience Mr.  Williams'  advice,  and  especially 
his  preference  of  the  Wilson's  Albany  above  all 
other  kinds.  Next  to  the  Wilson  we  have  been 
most  successful  with  the  Triomphe  de  Gand : 

No  village  garden  or  farmer's  home  grounds 
are  now  considered  complete  without  the  deli- 
cious strawberry.  It  brings  health  to  many  an 
enfeebled  frame,  quickens  the  physical  ener- 
gies, stavs  the  nands  of  merciless  disease  or 
death,  fills  the  household  with  delight,  adds 
pleasure  to  the  city  lover,  while  to  hundreds  of 
anxious  cultivators  it  proves  often  a  Godsend  in 
their  efforts  for  a  livelihood.  Let  us  look  for  a 
few  moments  at  some  simple  practical  fiiicts  in 
their  cultivation  and  management. 

Son^ — Almost  any  good  garden  soil  will  grow 
strawberries,  but  it  must  be  well  drained,  warm, 
and  not  overrun  with  weeds  or  grass.  A  cold 
or  wet  situation  will  surely  cause  failure.  It  is 
useless  to  expect  large  crops  of  berries  on  light 
lands.  In  all  soils  deficient  in  vegetable  matter 
the  strawberry  will  never  attain  a  rank  perma- 
nent growth.  A  shovelful  of  manure  must  be 
applied  to  every  hill,  which  will  support  the 
plant  for  one  or  two  seasons,  afler  which  other 
stimulants  must  be  given  to  keep  it  up.  On 
such  poor  lands,  I  think  it  best  to  crow  nothing 
the  first  year :  simply  sow  the  fielos  over  with 
clover  or  buckwheat,  then  plow  it  in  and  con- 
tinue the  same  process  for  one  or  two  years,  by 
which  time  the  land  will  have  some  strength  of 
its  own  to  give  to  the  plants  growing  upon  it. 
Even  then  the  manure  must  not  be  omitted. 
On  good  strong  heavy  or  clay  lands  the  straw- 
berry will  thrive  and  produce  immense  crops. 
It  is  on  such  lands  only  that  strawberry  culture 
can  be  really  made  a  steady  profitable  occopa- 
tion. 

Manures. — The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  crops  ever  cultivated.  Its  roots 
search  every  available  inch  of  the  soil  within  a 
foot  of  the  surface,  and  dnless  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  are  given  yearly,  the  ground 
becomes  impoverished.    Some  soils  are  alreadj 
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in  80  good  heart  thai  no  stimulative  is  needed. 
Mauj  of  Mr.  Knox's  fine  berries  have  been 
grown  on  land  five  years  which  has  been  ma* 
nnred  bat  oncef  and  that  moderately.  But  he 
stirs  his  land  deep  and  keeps  his  plants  in  hills. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  triend  Dr.  Hexamer 
finds  it  necessaiT  to  spread  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  loads  of  roannre  per  acre  every  three 
years  and  jkeep  it  up  steadily.  The  best  method 
of  Implying  manure  on  strong  soils  is  broadcast, 
the  iall  before  planting,  on  light  laAds  directly 
in  the  hill,  and  in  the  winter  mulch  with  coarse 
Biannre  also.  Next  to  barn-yard  manure,  the 
very  best  of  idl  applications,  but  sometimes  too 
full  of  wee<b,  or  so  adulterated  by  stable-men 
as  to  contain  but  ten  per  cent  of  the  '^  simon 
pure"  article  and  ninety  per  cent  straw  and  hay 
seed,  I  esteem  prepared  muck  composed  of 
swamp  muck  composted  with  lime  and  ferment- 
ed dnrine  the  hot  months  of  summer,  or  work* 
ed  over  during  the  frosty  days  of  early  winter. 
Plow  a  furrow  where  the  plants  are  to  be  set, 
and  scatter  the  muck  thickly  aloug  Uie  row, 
then  put  the  plants  directly  upon  the  top  of  it, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  take  good  hold.  Next  to 
this  is  pure  bone-meal.  For  the  past  two  years 
I  have  relied  on  bone  meal  entirely.  Super- 
phosphates are  not  to  be  trusted,  but  the  for- 
mer, selling  for  $10  a  ton  less,  has  been  worth 
fully  100  per  cent  more,  and  always  excellent 
for  all  descriptions  of  fruit  This  I  apply  in 
<)uaLtities  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  scatter- 
iufi  imniediately  over  the  plant  just  before  a 
rain,  or  in  a  moist,  cloudy  aay.  The  best  time 
of  year  is  about  the  first  of  August.  The  plants 
are  then  recuperating  from  the  last  spring's 
crops,  and  forming  new  fruit  sets  for  the  com- 
ine  spring.  The  bone  meal  supplies  an  agree- 
able nutriment  without  excessive  stimulation. 
Special  fertilizers  and  solutions  are  sometimes 
used  in  gathering.  Liquid  manure  is  always 
good.  A  pound  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  barrel 
of  water  will  cause  the  plants  to  throw  out  an 
immense  number  of  runners.  ^  A  pound  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  a  oarrel  of  wa- 
ter, will  cause  the  plants  to  produce  an  immense 
amount  of  fruit,  but  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
them  to  mature  very  late.  In  the  spring  time 
a  light  sprinkle  of  guano,  say  800  pounds  per 
^  acre,  broadcast,  may  prove  a  great  help  ;  but  in 
'general  I  think  it  always  bad  policy  to  force 
plants  forward.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  reaction 
some  time,  and  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  a 
good  preparation  beforehand,  and  then  a  steady, 
onward  growth,  every  plant  of  the  plant  becom- 
ing well  matured  and  able  to  bear  heavy  crops 
without  strain.  The  phosphatic  manures  are 
the  best  fertilizers  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 

Plants. — A  great  drawback  in  successful 
strawberry  culture  is  in  poor  plants.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  ftilure  of  many  a  cultivator  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  he  preferred  to  get  his 
plants  of  a  cheap  dealer  at  three  or  four  dollars 
a  thousand  rather  than  from  one  who  had  a 
good  reputation  and  a  pride  in  sending  out  su- 
perior stock,  well  rooted.  In  nearly  every  case 
this  cheap  stock  proves  completely  worthless ; 
either  the  varieties  are  all  mixed,  or  the  plants 
are  small  and  feeble,  or  they  are  thrown  care- 
lessly into  barrels,  without  careful  packing,  and 


arrive  at  their  destination  a  conglomerate  mass, 
injured,  heated,  and  decaying.  Even  if  the  liv- 
ing ones  are  planted  out  they  soon  die  in  spite 
of  the  most  persistent  efiforts  to  keep  them  ahve, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  those  which  remain 
have  cost  precisely  as  muck  as  those  obtained 
from  a  higher-pnced  dealer.  I  really  think 
good  strawberry  plants  cannot  be  properly 
grown  to  respectable  size,^dug,  handled,  pack- 
ed, and  safely  shipped,  at  less  than  $8  per  1000. 
A  thousand  good  plants,  well  planted  and  es- 
tablished, wiU  give  the  grower,  with  their  run- 
ners, a  better  stock  for  his  bed  or  plantation 
than  8000  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate.  Every 
time  I  have  purchased  cheap  stock  I  have  lost 
monev,  and  it  is  well  for  all  beginners  to  avoid 
it  if  they  would  be  successful.  They  must  un- 
dertake less  work,  but  do  it  more  thoroughly. 

PijiNTiNO. — ^In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  and 
northward,  the  spring  is  the  onl^  favorable  sea- 
son for  planting.  The  plants  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  spring  rains,  get  well  started, 
grow  finely,  and  produce  a  good  crop  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Fall  planting  in  this  climate  is 
more  often  a  failure,  tne  plants  not  often  living 
through  the  winter,  nor  having  any  crop  the 
next  season.  But  south  of  here,  say  below 
Philadelphia,  fall  planting  is  quite  successful, 
and  average  crops  are  obtained  the  next  spring. 
I  want  to  call  special  attention  to  two  important 
particulars.  First — Never  heel  your  strawberry 
plants,  nor  buy  from  nunery-men  plants  that 
nave  been  heeled  over  winter.  I  have  always 
found  them  a  failure.  Second — In  packing  or 
unpacking  your  plants,  always  keep  the  roots 
away  from  the  light  of  the  sun.  Select  a  cloudy 
or  wet  day  for  planting.  If  possible,  just  be- 
fore a  rain,  or  just  at  mght-fall.  It  is  well  also 
to  shade  the  plants  a  little  until  they  get  fairly 
started.  4  received  once  two  sets  of  plants 
from  a  dealer.  The  first  were  taken  up  m  the 
spring  -from  the  nursery,  and  planted  out  in  a 
field  just  before  a  rain.  They  have  proved  a 
splendid  success.  The  second  lot  had  been 
heeled  during  the  winter,  and  were  not  planted 
until  after  Uie  rain.  They  never  did  well,  and 
I  have  plowed  them  up.  The  loss  to  me  has 
been  fully  $200. 

Distances. — Varieties  differ  greatly  in  their 
treatment.  Some  do  best  in  beds,  some  in 
rows,  some  in  hills,  some  running  all  over  the 
ground.  Some  should  be  plowed  under  after 
their  first  cryp,  others  after  the  second,  but  I 
prefer  the  following  t^wo  systems  for  varieties 
named  hereafter:  First— For  family  use,  put  in 
rows  two  feet  apart  and  plants  one  foot  m  the 
rows,  making  a  bed  about  fifleen  feet  wide  and 
from  twenty* five  to  one  hundred  feet  long ;  one 
hundred  good  strawberry  plants  will  just  fill  a 
bed  ten  by  twenty  feet,  ana  if  well  treated  will 
supply  a  mmily  every  day  as  long  as  the  variety 
lasts.  If  the  bed  is  ext  nded  one  hun(}red  feet 
and  filled  with  early,  medium,  and  late  varie- 
ties, Uie  family  can  enjoy  a  continual  feast  for 
two  months.  The  whole  need  not  cost  $20, 
and  never  could  be  money  better  expended. 
Second — For  market,  I  prefer  to  grow  in  hills 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  rows  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart.  I  think  it  a  decided  injury  to  put 
plants  too  closely  together.    Their  roots  need 
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considerable  space  to  ramble  found  in,  and  I 
am  satisfied  the  more  room  we  give  our  plants 
the  stronger  will  be  our  stools  and  the  greater 
the  productiveness.  An  acre  of  plants  in  hills 
two  feet  apart  will  yield  twice  as  much  as  one 
where  the  plants  are  a  foot  apart,  manure  and 
cultivation  being  the  same.  The  Wilson  is  a 
variety  sure  to  bear  under  any  sort  of  treatment, 
but  the  Jucunda  and  Triomphe  de  Gand,  and 
in  general  all  first-class  choice  varieties  must 
be  grown  in  hills  and  kept  well  trimmed. 

Cultivation. — Keep  the  cultivator  stirring 
every  week  during  the  first  year.  Keep  down 
the  weeds  and  grass  or  you  will  lose  your  ber- 
ries ;  clip  off  the  runners  constantly.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  practice  is  wonderful,  the  plants 
having  now  no  interference  from  weeds,  nor 
runners  to  support,  make  a  fine  growth,  form 
large  shoots,  and  are  able  to  mature  large  quan- 
•tities  of  fine  berries.  Strawberries  must  not  be 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Every  fall, 
just  as  the  ground  freezes,  cover  the  field  com- 
pletely wiUi  mulch.  This  consists  simply  of 
salt,  hay,  straw,  leaves,  or  chopped  cornstalks. 
I  consider  this  the  most  important  of  all  points 
in  the  culture  of  berries.  It  prevents  the  plants 
from  being  injured  by  the  winter  weather,  it 
protects  the  soil  from  scorching  sun  in  the  time 
of  drouth,  it  often  doubles  the  crop  of  fruit  by 
supplying  moisture  and  coolness  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  while  it  also  keeps  the  fruit  from 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  assists  in  rapid 
ripening  and  fine  coloring.  Plantations  that 
are  mulched  regularly  never  send  any  sandy  or 
gritty  berries  to  market  It  will  pay  an^  man 
to  ajjply  $26  to  $60  worth  for  every  acre  m  cul- 
tivation. Salt  is  the  best,  wherever  obtainable, 
and  will  last  two  seasons.  About  ten  loads  to 
the  acre  will  be  needed.  There  is  another 
point  in  fancy  strawberry  culture  not  generallv 
Known,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  believed.  Af- 
ter a  hill  of  berries  has  borne  for  one  or  two 
seasons  it  is  well  to  cut  off  the  old  leaves  and 
fruit  stalks,  9nd  permit  a  new  top  entirely  to 
form.  The  effect  is  sometimes  wonderful  in  the 
next  crop,  which  is  often  the  finest  ever  pro- 
duced. A  neighbor,  whose  patch  of  Wilsons 
had  borne  for  three  years  and  was  very  full  of 
weeds,  looking  pretty  well  *' played  out,"  after 
fruiting  time  permitted  the  runners  to  run  free- 
ly over  the  ground,  and  also  the  weeds  and 
grass  to  grow  in  abundance  for  two  months. 
Then  taking  down  his  scythe,  he  went  into  the 
field  and  mowed  everything  from  bednning  to 
end.  He  supposed  the  plants  would  die  out, 
and  in  their  place  next  Bprine  there  would  be  a 
good  patch  of  grass.  To  nis  astonishment, 
next  sprine  he  had  the  largest  and  finest  ber- 
ries, as  well  as  the  most  prodigious  crop,  ever 
known.  This  practice  is  a  common  one  among 
many  English  gardeners,  whose  fruit  grounds 
are  celebrated  ror  the  beauty,  excellence,  and 
productiveness  of  the  fruit.  It  is  a  practice  we 
cannot  yet  recommend  here  for  general  trial, 
until  we  know  a  little  more  about  the  best  time 
and  best  manner  to  do  it,  but  the  theory  is  very 
plain.  It  relieves  the  plant  of  the  incnbus  of 
its  old  leaves  and  fruit  stalks,  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  while  the  roots  are  still  in  full 
vigor,  it  forms  new  tope  and  sets  for  the  coming 


year.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  reasonable  and 
proper  practice,  as  much  so  as  the  pruning  of 
trees  and  shrubs. 


THE  APIAEY. 

SEPTEMBER. 


Bees  now  find  scanty  pasturi^,  except  in 
sections  wher^  eolden-rod  and  ouer  late  flow- 
ers abound.  Should >any  young  swarm  be  defi- 
cient in  bee- bread,  exchange  a  comb  or  two 
with  an  old  stock  that  has  an  excess. 

If  the  lower  part  of  such  combs  are  empty, 
they  may  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  needy 
stocks,  as  there  should  be  honey  directly  above 
the  bees :  but  if  full,  place  them  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  cluster,  for  the  reason  that  the  bees 
need  empty  cells  to  winter  in.  Xhe  comb  in 
each  frame  should  have  an  inch  hole  cut  throueh 
it,  four  or  five  inches  from  the  top,  to  enable 
the  bees,  in  extreme  cold  weather,  to  reach  the 
stores  in  the  outside  combs  without  danger  of 
freezing,  by  leaving  the  cluster  to  crawl  around 
the  edge  of  the  frame. 

If  a  colony  retain  its  drones  long  after  those 
of  other  stocks  are  destroyed  it  will  almost  in- 
variably be  found  qneenless.  Graduate  the  en- 
trances of  weak  stocks,  and  be  careful  about 
exposing  refuse  honey  or  other  sweets  to  de- 
moralize the  bees. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Gotten  T8.  Oom—A  Peep  at  the  Other  Side. 

Mr,  Editor :  It  is  well  sometimes  to  examine 
the  foundation  even  of  what  are  termed  truisms, 
but  a  popular  error  might  be  perpetuated  for 
the  lack  of  proper  investigation.  *'  Less  cotton 
and  more  corn''  is  in  everybody's  mouth,  until 
some  seem  to  doubt  the  policy  of  planting  any 
cotton  ftt  all.  Indeed,  we  heard  a  citizen,  who 
aspired  to  be  a  councilman  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities,  contend  that  cotton  was  a  curse,  the 
country  was  impoverished  by  it,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion should  be  abandoned.  He  was  estopped, 
however,  in  the  timely  remarks  of  a  bystander, 
that  without  cotton  his  own  business  would  soon 
go  down  and  grass  grow  in  the  streets  of  his 
renowned  city. 

So  strong  has  this  anti-cotton  feeling  become 
that  some  have  proposed  to  invoke  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  and  others  to  form  agricultural 
rings,  binding  every  member  to  plant  but  a 
small  quantity  of  this  terrible  weed,  lest  utter 
ruin  fall  upon  the  country.  But  what  if  these 
rings  should  become  universal,  and  every  fir- 
mer in  the  South  agree  to  plant  only  one-third 
of  his  land  in  cotton,  would  it  not  result  like 
the  demand  of  the  priest  on  his  parishoners,  for 
each  of  them  to  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  and  pour 
it  in  a  barrel  for  sacramental  purposes?  As 
every  one  brought  water,  there  was  no  wine  in 
the  barrel,  so  we  think  such  a  combination 
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▼ould  produce  the  biggest  crop  of  cotton  ever 
made.  The  best  land  would  be  selected,  the 
best  fertilizers  used  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
best  cultivation  possible  given ;  while  the  com, 
on  small  acres,  poor  land,  and  bad  cultivation, 
would  be  left  out  in  the  ^old. 

We  are  among  those,  (very  few  in  number, 
however,)  who  are  willing  to  leave  this  question 
to  be  settled  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. For,  while  the  people  think  that  the 
chances  are  &vorable  for  them  to  make  more 
money  by  planting  more  cotton  and  less  corn 
they  will  do  it,  despite  the  «x  par^e  figures  of 
newspaper  correspondents,  {mde  E.  Hatcher  in 
Jast  Farm  akd  Home,)  and  the  diatribes  of  learn- 
ed editors.  While  the  demand  of  the  world  is 
so  great  as  to  give  good  prices,  farmers  will 
make  cotton  and  run  the  risk  of  having  to  buy 
com  from  the  great  West.  If  they  can  buy  it 
cheaper  than  they  can  make  it,  what  harm  is 
done  ?  If  it  costs  them  more,  they  are  the  great- 
est sufferers.  Let  them  plant  it  then  until  they 
are  convinced  that  it  is  bad  policy.  Until  this 
thing  happens,  you  had  as  well  try  to  dam  up 
the  Mississippi  river  as  to  stop  them  from  its 
production. 

But  then,  planting  so  much  cotton  is  a  selfish 
policy,  and  the  country  is  impoverished  by  it. 
Trap,  there  is  selfishness  in  it,  and  so  of  all  hu- 
man policies.  Is  the  anti  cotton  plan  less 
chaiigeable  with  the  spirit  of  selfishness?  You 
say,'  let  ns  make  half  the  cotton  and  twice  as 
much  com,  and  we  will  have  as  much  money 
and  more  bread.  Admitting  iU  trath,  would 
you,  for  the  sake  of  putting  twice  as  much  mon- 
ey in  your  pocket,  take  from  the  poor  of  the 
world  one-half  of  their  clothing,  causing  cotton 
fikbrics  to  rise  to  such  a  price  as  would  debar 
many  of  them  from  muslins  and  calicoes,  and 
even  the  common  homespuns  ?  What  would 
yon  think  of  Cuba  and  Louisiana  if  they  were 
to  combine  and  only  make  half  the  supply  of 
sugar,  thereby  doubling  the  price  and  depriving 
the  poor  of  that  great  luxury  ?  And  so  of  the 
wheat  and  cofiTee  producing  countries  ?  Would 
yoQ  not  say  at  once,  these  men  are  violating  the 
laws  of  God,  and  are  unworthy  Jie  heritage  he 
has  ^ven  them?  Do  the  cotton  planters  con- 
stitote  a  more  privileged  class  than  the  sugar 
planters  or  the  wheat  growers?  Are  we  better 
than  they?  Shall  we  curtail  commerce,  stint 
Ike  world  in  its  clothing,  and  cause  our  own 
people  to  pay  double  the  price  for  cotton  fab- 
rics, because  we  refuse  to  produce  what  Qpd 
has  given  ns  the  means  to  do  ?  Can  we  do  this 
*  aad  not  injnre  ourselves  as  well  as  the  rest  of 


mankind  ?  We  certainly  cannot,  for  duty  and 
interest  are  beautifully  blended  together  in  this 
as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  life. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  poli- 
cy of  planting  for  only  a  half  crop  of  cotton. 
Two  bushels  of  cotton  seed  applied  as  a  fertil- 
izer to  corn  will  cause  our  lands  to  produce  one 
bushel  more  than  the  natural  soil.  These  two 
bushels  of  cotton  seed  is  worth  a  bushel  of  com. 
Allowing  that  a  crop  of  four  millions  of  bales 
of  cotton  will  only  bring  as  much  money  as  two 
millions,  (which  is  not  trae,)  the  South  will 
have  besides  71,428,571  bushels  of  cotton  seed, 
which,  properly  husbanded  and  applied  as  a 
fertilizer,  is  equal  to  85,714,285  bushels  of  com 
or  its  equivalent  in  wheat  or  oats.  Besides 
this,  every  yard  of  calico,  muslin,  homespun, 
and  other  cotton  fabrics  purchased  at  the  South, 
(not  t(5  say  elsewhere,)  will  be  cheaper  by  hidf 
to  its  people,  and  thus  save  millions  more.  The 
half  crop  would  stop  many  mills,  throw  out  of 
employment  many  operetives,  and  cause  much 
distress  among  the  poor  of  other  lands.  The 
full  crop  would  not  only  increase  the  mills  and 
operatives,  and  thereby  add  to  the  sustenance 
and  happiness  of  many  poor  people,  but  would 
largely  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton,  and 
enhance  its  comparative  value.  A  stinted  sup- 
ply would  stimulate  its  production  in  other 
countries,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  late  war, 
while  repeated  full  crops  would  drive  from 
competition  all  countries  that  could  not  afford 
to  make  it  at  low  rates. 

It  is  true  that  our  farmers  can  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  meat  and  com  cheaper  than  they  can 
buy  from  the  West.  It  is  to  their  interest  to 
do  this,  and  then  raise  as  much  cotton  as  they 
can  besides.  Beyond  this  they  should  not  go. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  try  to  make  a  planter 
raise  a  bushel  of  com  when  he  can  buy  it,  by 
planting  cotton  cheaper  than  he  can  raise  it. 
The  truth  is,  cotton  is  our  gr^t  staple  and  our 
wealth.  The  more  we  make  of  it  the  wealthier 
we  are.  Without  it  we  are  the  poorest  civilized 
people  on  earth.  If  that  man  was  considered  a 
great  blessing  to  his  race  who  taught  how  to 
raise  two  blades  of  grass  where  only  one  grew 
before,  he  is  no  less  worthy  of  praise  who  teaches 
how  to  make  two  bolls  of  cotton  where  only  one 
appeared  before.  For,  ^hile  the  one  has  doub- 
led the  amount  of  provender  for  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  ihe  com,  the  other  has  added  two- 
fold^ the  production  of  that  beneficent  fabric 
which  clothes  the  teeming  millions  of  earth. 
E.  M.  Pendleton. 

Sparta,  August  «*,  1870. 
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For  Vie  Soutii^m  Farm  and  Hofm* 

Spin  joor  Own  Ootton. 

Forty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  deemed 
absurd  if  any  one  had  predicted  that  almost  ev- 
ery planter  would  have  to-day  his  own  gin  pow- 
er and  packing  screw  to  gin  and  pack  his  crop. 
In  those  days  of  wagoning^  crops  were  hauled 
to  town  and  sold  in  the  seed.  Now,  except  in 
those  cases  where  amendment-clad  fellow-citi- 
zens confuse  the  rights  of  property  and  sell  seed 
cotton  which  never  belonged  to  them,  no  seed 
cotton  is  sold.  It  is  all  ginned.  The  saving  in 
transportation,  and  the  increased  facilities  of 
transportation,  are  among  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  mechanical  progress  of  our  time. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  may  we  not  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, attach  spinning  machinery  to  our  gin  pow- 
er, and  send  our  cotton  to  market  in  the  shape 
of  thread  ?  It  would  cost  no  more  to  ship  a 
bide  of  yam  weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  .or 
^Y^  hundred  pounds,  and  worth  per 

pound,  than  it  would  to  ship  a  bale  of  cotton 
of  similar  weight,  worth  per  pound. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  waste  and  loss  at- 
tendant on  the  transportation  and  handling  of 
cotton  would  be  saved,  and  thus  fully  ten  per 
cent  would  be  added  to  the  value. 

I  wish  somebody  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  ootton  would  publish  in  the 
Farm  and  Home  the  cost  per  thousand  pounds 
of  spinning  into  yam  of  the  average  numbers ; 
what  amount  of  thread  of  those  numbers  one 
thousand  bales  would  yield,  and  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  machinery. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  all  spin  our  crops 
into  yam,  dispense  with  the  obliging  but  veiy 
costly  services  of  the  long  line  of  middlemen 
who  stand  between  our  cotton  bales  and  the 
spinning  machines,  each  taking  a  pluck  at  the 
bales,  and  putting  what  he  plucks  in  his  own 
pocket  I  believe  we  can  add  fifty  per  cent  to 
our  present  receipts,  and  that  the  art  of  spin- 
ning, which  interested  manufacturers  represent 
as  so  difficult  of  attainment,  cbn  be  learned 
with  very  little  efibrt.  To  be  sure  we  must  at- 
tend to  it  ourselves,  and  not  tmst  it  altogether, 
as  we  do  many  other  things,  to  a  colored  fore- 
man. But  this  is  no  objection.  If  we  tmst  to 
negro  management,  we  had  better  lock  up  or 
sell  our  new  plows  and  subsoilers,  abandon  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  set  our  fac^s  against  all  labor- 
saving  machinery,  and  be  content  with  the  old 
scratching,  shiftless,  hickledy-pi(^ledy  system 
which  has  reduced  to  barrenness  many  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  once  fertile  land. 


Get  information,  Mr.  Editor,  on  the  subject 
of  this  communication.  Publish  it  for  the  ben- 
efit of  your  readers,  and  if  there  is  as  much  in 
it  as  I  honestly  believe  there  is,  I  shall  be  im- 
mensely rewarded  for  having  started  the  in\e8- 
tigation.  SpnrNiKo-jEinfT. 

For  the  SotOkem  Fanrm  and  Ebnu, 

Lnoeme.     . 

I  HEARTILY  approvo  your  persistent  efforts, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  induce  our  people  to  raise  their 
own  com,  fodder,  and  provisions,  and  especial- 
ly to  becotpe  independent  of  Northern  hay  at 
$2  50  per  hundred  weight  at  the  nearest  depot. 
You  have  not,  however,  given  the  prominence 
to  Lucerne  as  a  forage  crop,  which  I  think  it 
deserves.  I  regard  it  as  more  valrable  than 
any  of  the  grasses.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  its  culture,  and  I  regard  it  as  un- 
surpassed in  value  for  soil-feeding  cattle  and  for 
hay.  No  other  forage  crop  is  so  productive. 
Five  crops  a  year  for  six  or  seven  years  may  be 
counted  on  with  certainty  with  proper  culture 
and  liberal  manuring.  Its  product  is  double 
that  of  clover.  It  does  not  salivate  stock,  as 
the  second  crop  of  clover  generally  does.  It  is 
the  best  food  possible  for  milk  cows  in  increas- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk,  and  for 
hogs,  colts  and  calves  I  have  found  it  superior 
to  any  other  green  food. 

Good  com  land  weU  limed  is  the  best  for  La- 
cerae.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember or  October,  so  as  to  allow  the  young 
plants  to  become  well  rooted  before  frost,  and 
should  be  sown,  I  think,  in  drills  from  twenty 
to  thirty  inches  apart,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre. 

But  to  succeed  with  lucerne,  deep  and  tho- 
rough culture  is  absolutely  essential.  The 
ground  should  be  broken  fully  fourteen  inches 
deep,^and  pulverized  as  fine  as  the  mould  of  a 
garden,  by  rolling  and  harrowing.  Manuring 
can  hardly  be  too  liberal.  Liberality  in  this 
direction  is  the  best  economy. 

Sow  in  October  in  drills,  keep  the  rows  qaite 
clear  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  stir  the  soil  occa- 
sionally with  a  coulter  or  narrow  scooter  plow. 
Cut  it  when  the  flower  appears;  and  cure  as  you 
would  clover.  Reliable  seedmen  will  supply 
seed  at  about  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Lucerne  must  never  be  eaten  off  by  stock.  It 
must  be  always  cut 

I  offer  these  hints— the  result  of  long  experi- 
ence— to  aid  you  in  the  good  work  of  helping 
our  people  to  maintain  themselves,  and  thus 
become  independent.  B.  W. 

Near  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  Aug, ^  1870. 
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The  Death  Bed. 

Oir  the  bo«om  of  the  riyer 

Where  the  son  an]ooced  hU  qalver. 

Where  the  star-Uf  ht  streamed  forever. 

Sailed  a  veesel  light  and  free. 
Morning  dew-drops  hang  like  manna 
On  the  bright  folds  of  her  banner. 
While  the  sephyrs  rose  to  fiin  her 

Softljr  to  the  radiant  sea. 

At  her  prow  a  pilot  beaming 

In  the  flash  of  youth  stood  dreaming. 

And  he  was  in  glorious  seeming. 

Like  an  angel  from  above : 
Tbrongh  his  hair  the  breeses  sported. 
As  on  the  wave  he  floated 
Oft  that  pilot  angel-throated 

Warbled  lays  of  hope  and  love. 

Throogh  those  locks  so  brightly  flowing, 
Bnds  of  laurel  bloom  were  blowing. 
And  his  hands  anon  were  throwing 

Mosie  from  a  lyre  of  gold. 
Swiftly  down  the  stream  he  glided, 
BofUy  the  purple  waves  divided. 
And  a  rainbow  areh  abided 

On  his  canvas'  snowy  fold. 

Anxious  hearts  with  fiond  devotion 
Watehed  him  sailing  to  the  ocean. 
Praying  that  no  wild  commotion 

'Midst  the  elements  might  rise. 
And  he  seemed  some  young  Apollo, 
Charming  summer  winds  to  follow. 
While  the  water-flf^s  corolla 

Trembled  to  his  music  sighs. 

But  these  purple  waves  enchanted 
Rolled  beside  a  city  haunted 
By  an  awful  spell  that  daunted 

Every  comer  to  her  shore. 
Night  shades  rank  the  air  encumbered. 
And  pale  marble  statues  numbered 
Forms  that  long  in  death  had  slumbered. 

And  awoke  to  life  no  more. 

Then  there  rushed  with  lightning  quickness 
'  O'er  bis  fhoe  a  mortal  sickness. 
And  the  dews  in  fearful  thickness 

Gathered  o'er  his  temples  fair. 
And  there  swept  a  dying  murmur 
Through  the  lovely  Southern  summer 
Aj  the  beauteous  pilot  comer 
Perished  by  that  city  there. 

Still  rolls  on  tiiat  radiant  river. 
And  the  sun  unbinds  his  quiver. 
And  the  star-light  streams  forever 

On  its  bosom  as  before. 
But  that  vessel's  rainbow  banner 
Greets  no  more  the  gay  savanna. 
And  that  pilot's  lute  drops  manna 

On  the  purple  waves  no  more. 


New  Peach. — A  new  seedling  peach  is  an- 
noanced,  called  the  "  LaureneV^  in  Monroe, 
Ohio.  It  is  Sttid  to  be  about  the  size  of  Hale's 
Early,  a  week  or  more  earlier  ripening,  much 
finer  flavor,  does  not  rot  on  the  tree,  etc 


The  Vegetable  ^Garden. 

We  hope  that  the  directions  for  planting  a 
Winter  Garden,  which  were  given  in  onr  last 
number,  have  been  heeded,  and  that  the  com- 
mon excuse,  ^*  We  have  not  had  time,*'  has  not 
been  allowed  to  prevent  any  of  our  friends  from 
securing  so  valuable  an  addition  to  their  com* 
fort. 

Should  this  month  be  showery,  i^any  seeds 
may  be  sown.  Turnips,  Radishes,  Lettuce, 
Spinach,  Mustard,  and  Beets  should  be  planted 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  the  seed 
of/Early  York,  and  other  early  vdLrieties  of  cab- 
bage seed,  should  be  sown  in  a  rich  bed  to  pro- 
duce plants  for  planting  out  when  spring  opens ; 
or,  if  large  enough  in  November,  they  may  be 
planted  out  then,  provided  they  are  protected 
from  the  severe  fVosts  of  winter.  If  the  seasons 
prove  favorable  corn  for  late  roasting  ears  may 
still  be  planted,  and  even  English  peas  and 
snap  beanS;  if  well  mulched,  nmy  be  successfiil- 
ly  grown  if  planted  at  once. 

Be  careful  not  to  allow  weeds  or  grass  to  shed 
their  seed.  Turn  under  all  vegetable  matter 
that  will  decompose  by  spring.  Extirpate  all 
weeds  like  purslane,  one  root  of  which,  now  full 
of  seeds,  will  give  incalculable  labor  in  the 
spring. 

The  ravages  of  the  cabbage  worm  and  turnip 
fly  may  be  successfully  arrested  or  totally  pre* 
vented  by  sprinkling  ashes  or  plaster  upon  the 
plants,  and  it  is  said  that  a  litUe  salt  dusted 
oyer  the  head  of  the  cabbage  is  a  sure  preven* 
tive  against  worms.  We  are'  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  the  surest  way  is  to  inspect  the 
plants  frequently  and  destroy  the  worms. 

Strawberry  plants  may  now  be  set  out  and 
new  beds  made.  If  planted  this  month  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  may  be  expected  next  spring.  We 
have  had  considerable  success  in  die  culture  of 
strawberries,  and  our  experience  is  all  in  favor 
of  September  planting  and  good  mulching  wiih 
pine  straw. 

The  best  soil  for  strawberries  is  a  sandy 
loam,  which  should  be  deeply  broken  and  pul- 
verized. Lay  it  off  in  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  and  plant  at  diManoee  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  in  the  row.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  set,  cover  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  rows  and  between  the  plants  wiUi  a 
heavy  mulch  of  hay,  leaves,  straw,  or  pine 
straw.    This  will  not  only  prevent  the  growth 
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of  weeds,  bat  it  will  keep  the  soil  moist  in  win- 
ter, and  keep  the  fruit  clean  in  the  spring. 
Ashes,  woods-earth,  and  a  little  good  super- 
phosphate are  the  best  dressing  for  strawberry 
beds.  Well  rotted  stable  manure  would  be  a 
good  mulch  and  fertilizer  at  the  same  time,  if 
it  could  be  found  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds 
and  grass. 


The  Flower  Qarden. 


Owing  to  the  frequent  rains  of  this  season  the 
growth  of  all  flowering  plants  has  been  very 
luxuriant.  This  imposes  upon  us  additional 
care  and  attention.  Roses  have  grown  out  of 
shape,  and  their  long  straggling  branches  not 
only  rob  the  plant  of  its  nourishment,  but  cause 
the  flowers  to  bloom  imperfectly.  No  shoots 
should  be  lefl,  but  those  which  are  needed  to 
make  new  wood  for  next  year.  Many  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  showy  annuals  if  sown  now 
will  bloom  before  frost,  and  if  the  Fall  be  an 
open  one,  will  famish  a  Fall  flower  garden 
which  will  be  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
Spring. 

Dahlias  are  now  in  the  full  bloom  of  their 
beauty  and  rich  variety  of  colors.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  support  them  by  stakes  and  strips 
of  matting. 

Keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds  round 
all  the  plants.  ^ 

This  and  the  next  month  are  the  season  for 
preparing  for  a  fine  Spring  flower  garden.  As 
soon  as  the  Fall  'flowering  plants  have  been  re- 
moved, fork  the  ground  thoroughly,  enrich  by 
a  liberal  coating  of  woods-earth  and  ashes,  and 
then  fill  the  space  with  such  bulbous  roots  as 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Eannucalus, 
Snowdrop,  Crocus,  and  Anemone.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  bulbs  sow  the  seeds  of  hardy 
annuals  of  dwarf  growth,  which  will  thus /get  a 
sufficient  start  before  the  severe  weather  sets  in, 
will  shade  the  ground  with  their  foliage  in  the 
Spring  and  present  a  beautiful  appearance  when 
the  bulbs  begin  to  bloom.  Of  the  dwarf  annaals 
the  following  are  the  most  desirable,  and  can 
be  easily  raised : 

Alysnm,  (sweet.) 

Calliopsis. 

Campanula. 

Escholtzia,  (several  varieties.) 

Forget-me-not. 

Lupenius. 

Nemophila,  (several  varieties.) 

Phlox  Drummondii. 

Yenus'  Looking-Glass. 


The  Orchard. 

This  is  the  time  to  prepare  the  compost  heaps 
for  planting  &uit  trees  later  in  the  fall.  A  mix- 
ture of  Swamp  mpck  or  decayed  leaves,  and 
ashes  and  lime  properly  mixed,  is  the  best  com- 
post that  has  yet  been  found. 

Budding  should  be  done  now,  without  delay. 
Select  the  buds  from  a  healthy  shoot  of  this 
year's  growth,  and  cut  off  the  leaves  so  as  to 
leave  about  half  an  inch  of  stalk  to  each  bud. 
Make  a  longitudinal  incision  one  inch  long  quite 
through  the  bark,  on  the  part  of  the  stock  where 
you  wish  to  insert  the  bud,  and  cr6bs  this  with 
another  cut  at  the  top,  so  that  the  two  will  be  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T.  Place  the  edge  of 
the  knife  a  little  above  the  cross  cut,  and  cut- 
ting .  slantingly  downwards,  remove  a  small 
piece  of  the  outside  of  the  bark  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  bud.  Then 
cut  your  bud  from  the  "  stick"  by  placing  the 
edge  of  the  knife  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
bud  and  cutting  downward  to  about  half  an 
inch  below  it,  take  off  a  very  little  of  the 
wood  with  the  bud.  Insert  the  foot  of  the 
bud  into  the  cross  incision  on  the  stock,  and 
push  it  down  until  it,'  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  longitudinal  cut.  .  Wrap  with  moistened 
strips  of  shuck  above  and  below  the  germ,  and 
the  work  is  complete.  Remove  the  shuck  wrap- 
pings in  about  fourteen  days,  and  if  the  bad 
looks  alive  you  need  not  renew  them.  As  soon 
as  the  sap  begins  to  start  in  the  spring  cut  off 
the  stock  an  inch  above  the  bud. 


.Fbr  the  Southern  Farm  cmd  Home, 

Trees  and  Shmba. 

BT  THB  LATiS  WM.   N.   WHITB. 

IContinued  from  last  Number,'} 
Trees  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes : 
the  Drooping,  as  the  elm,  willow,  birch,  etc-  ; 
Round-headed,  as  the  oak,  ash,  beech  and  wal- 
nut ;  Oblong,  as  the  Lombardy,  and  other  pop- 
lars; or,  Spiry-topped,  like  the  firs,  larches, 
pines,  etc. 

Round-headed  trees  are  graceful  when  young 
and  picturesque  wheir  old.  They  should  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  all  plantations. 

Spiry-topped  trees  are  darker  in  color,  gloomy 
and  picturesque.  There  is  a  sameness  and 
monotony  about  them  when  exdasively  em- 
ployed ',  but  they  are  valuable  when  judiciously 
used  in  irregular  surfaces  and  steep  banks.  In 
level  grounds,  in  the  centre  of  a  group,  if  very 
sparingly  employed,  they  add  much  to  the  beau- 
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ty  of  the  mass  of  round  imd  oblong- headed  trees 
from  which  thej  spring. 

Oblong-headed  trees  may  be  more  frequently 
employed  to  create  variety,  but  they  should 
never  be  employed  exclusively.  Their  chief 
use  is  to  relieve  and  break  up  into  groups  large 
masses  of  wood,  and  to  give  pyramidal  centres 
to  groups  of  round-headed  trees.  Lombardy 
poplars  sparingly  used  with  round-headed  trees 
contrast  finely  with  the  straight  lines  of  Italian 
architecture. 

Drooping  trees  are  characterized  by  grace 
and  elegance.  Xhey  cannot  be  employed  to  any 
extent  in  wild  scenery,  but  are  tasteful  when 
planted  singly,  and  give  elegance  to  the  whole. 
Their  proper  place,  hence,  is  the  border  of  a 
gronp,  or  the  boundary  of  a  plantation. 

Strongly  marked  trees  must  be  very  cautious- 
ly used,  hence  the  poplar,  willow  and  drooping 
birch  are  most  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a 
planter  without  much  knowledge  and  good 
taste. 

In  planting  trees,  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  harmonies  and  contrasts  presented  in  the 
forms  and  tints  of  the  foliage,  and  in  the  effects 
of  light  and  shadow,  height  and  distance  upon 
the  various  groups  and  single  specimens.  The 
different  species  must  not  be  indiscriminately 
mixed  all  over  the  place,  for  this,  instead  of 
producing  variety,  has  the  opposite  effect,  and 
causes  the  most  tiresome  monotony.  An  oak, 
willow  and  poplar  planted  as  a  group  would 
ruin  all  expression  with  their  discordant  forms. 
Three  trees  of  the  same  kind  would  create 
sameness,  unless  relieved  by  groups  of  differ- 
ent specie»  adjacent,  both  of  which  must  be 
avoided. 

.  Trees  harmonize  in  shape,  color,  growth,  or 
size,  and  lightness  of  foliage.  If  they  differ  in 
but  one  of  these,  they  are  distinct  enough  for 
variety ;  if  in  two  or  three  of  these,  they  be* 
come  contrasts  {  if  in  three  or  four,  they  are 
opposite,  and  will  not  group  well  in  general. 
Hence,  if  a  leading  expression  is  sought  with 
variety,  such  species  must  be  selected  as  har- 
monize in  certain  leading  points.  For  instance, 
if  gracefulness  if  sought,  the  willow  alone  would 
produce  sameness ;  the  elm  agrees  in  form  and 
drooping  spray,  but  the  foliage  is  larger  and 
darker ;  so  with  the  weeping  birch ;  the  com- 
mon birch  agrees  in  the  airy  lightness  of  its 
leaves.  So  these  four  trees  would  harmonize 
sufficiently  in  groups. 

Hence,  also,  in  intemadngling  trees  of  oppo- 
site characters,  discord  must  be  prevented  by 
employing  trees  of  intermediate  character.    A 


group  of  light-colored  trees  may  be  connected 
with  a  spiry-topped  group  whose  shades  are  al- 
most black,  by  placing  between  them  the  daric- 
shaded,  oblong  and  round-headed  trees,  such 
as  the  poplar,  oak,  etc.  If  thus  connected,  the 
whole  becomes  harmonious. 

A  very  satisfactory  mode  of  planting  is  to 
place  those  species  and  varieties  together  which 
require  the  same  soil  and  situation,  or  are  found 
growing  in  the  same  localities,  and  are  obvious- 
ly allied  by  nature.  Some  hardy  sorts  very 
similar  may  intermix  with  tender  foreign  spe- 
cies to  prevent  accidental  extermination,  but 
generally  different  species  should  not  intermix 
and  destroy  the  breadth  of  colors.  The  colors 
must  both  be  connected  and  contrasted  to  pro- 
duce the  finest  effect.  The  effect  of  a  single 
tree  often  differs  much  from  that  of  a  group  of 
the  same  kind.  But  every  tree  or  group,  how- 
ever detached,  must  appear  to  belong  to  some 
group  or  mass ;  it  must  not  stand  alone  and 
disconnected. 

When  cultivated  fields  adjoin  the  plantation, 
a  few  groups  should  extend  into  them,  to  break 
up  the  line  of  separation. 

Artificial  distance  may  be  created  by  planting 
on  the  further  side  of  the  lawn  or  piece  of  water 
the  lighter  colored  trees,  and  let  the  darker 
shades  be  planted  in  the  foreground.  This  re- 
sembles perspective. 

A  park  must  not  be  crowded,  and  the  surface 
must  be  varied ;  it  must  not  want  for  breadth 
and  extent ;  all  feebleness  and  littleness  must 
be  excluded  from  the  design  *,  it  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  natural  scenery;  all  transi- 
tions should  be  insensible,  and  the  undulations 
easy.  The  natund  character  of  the  scene  must 
be  heightened.  If  graceful,  all  accidental  de- 
formities must  be  removed  or  concealed.  The 
graceful  and  picturesque  parts  must  be  kept 
distinct  by  intervening  plantations.  One  side 
of  a  lawn  should  -not  be  picturesque  and  the 
opposite  side,  at  a  short  distance,  graceful.  Per- 
fect flats  are  most  difficult  to  improve.  To  cut 
off  an  external  view  do  not  plant  a  continuous, 
uniform  belt  around  the  whole,  but  by  arran- 
ging the  groups  so  that,  seen  from  the  given 
point,  they  shall  seem  connected  as  one  whole. 
The  hills  should  be  planted  in  preference  to  the 
depressions. 

The  grand  object  in  planting  is  to  open  from 
the  windows,  or  front  of  the  house,  a  wide  sur- 
face diversified  or  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
pleasing  lawns  or  openings  differing  in  size  and 
form,  to  create  a  charming  variety,  so  that  the 
whole  scene  may  form  a  lov«ly  picture. 
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§0ifse]({alb  ^ep»rtment« 


Domestio  Seoeipts. 

BY   MRS.   WB^.    N.   WHITE. 

Pickled  Pears. — Pare  the  fruit,  then  add 
half  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Put 
them  in  a  jar — a  layer  of  fruit  and  then  a  sprink- 
ling of  sugar,  and  let  them  stand  all  night.  To 
the  juice  thus  expressed  add  Tinegar  enough  to 
coTec  them ;  cook  half  an  hour,  or  until  the 
pear  looks  transparent ;  spices  to  the  taste.  It 
is  said  that  a  small  bit  of  horse- raddish  root  put 
into  a  jar  with  any  kind  of  pickles  will  prevent 
scum  from  forming  on  the  top.  Peached  are 
very  good  pickled  in  this  way. 

PiCKLEi^  Peaches. — ^Take  ding- stone  peaches, 
pare  and  halve  them,  and  to  five  pounds  of  fruit 
allow  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  good 
cider  vinegar,  half  ounce  of  cinnamon,  and  the 
same  of  cloves  and  mace;  simmer  the  sugar 
and  vinegar  together,  and  remove  all  scum  from 
the  syrup ;  then  put  in  the  fruit  and  cook  gently 
until  done.  Put  into  jars  while  hot  and  cork 
closely ;  keep  in  a  cool  place,  and  inspect  them 
occasionally.  Should  a  white  mould  appear 
upon  the  surface  of  the  syrup  it  must  be  care, 
fully  removed  and  the  syrup  scalded  and  return- 
ed to  the  peaches.  If  preferred,  the  peaches 
can  be  pickled  whole  by  first  pouring  boiling 
water  on  to  tiie  fruit,  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
the  water  but  three  minutes ;  wipe  them  dry 
without  breaking  the  skin,  and  proceed  as  above 
directed.    Plums  may  be  pickled  in  this  way. 

Pickled  Gucttiibbrs. — Cut  the  encumbers 
from  the  vines  early  in  the  morning ;  wipe  them 
off  with  a  soft  doth  and  put  them  into  a  jar, 
placing  a  layer  of  salt  between  each  layer  of 
cncambers,  and  adding  a  little  alum.  Over  the 
whole  put  a  doth,  letting  it  lie  dosely  on  the 
last  layer.  Every  two  or  three  days  remove  the 
doth,  rinse  it  and  replace  until  the  greenish 
matter  is  thoroughly  extracted.  In  this  way 
yon  can  keep  the  oucombers  all  winter,  pickling 
but  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they  often  become  soft 
lying  in  the  vinegar. 

Canning  Tomatoes.— Take  ripe  and  fresh  to- 
matoes, procured  as  late  as  possible  in  the  sea- 
son ;  cut  off  all  bad  spots,  wash  clean,  and  put 
them  into  a  porcelain  kettle  to  boil  ]  cook  a  few. 
minutes,  till  soft,  then  strain  through  a  colander 
to  separate  the  skins  from  the  fhiit  Pat  it  in- 
to glass  and  earthen  jars  and  bottles ;  set  them 
in  boiling  water  until  hot ;  if  not  full,  refill  with 
boiling  fruit,  cork  and  seal.    It  makes  it  still 


nM>re  secure  to  have  ready  a  piece  of  thick  cloth 
cemented  on  the  under  side,  to  come  over  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  or  bottle  and  down  on  the 
neck ;  draw  down  tight,  and  tie  securely  with  a 
strong  string.  If  you  have  no  corks  or  covers 
for  your  jars,  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  thick 
cloth,  well  coated  with  sealing  wax  placed  over 
the  jars  while  hot,  and  with  a  strong  string  tied 
securely ;  then  more  wax  poured  over  the  top 
and  around  the  n^ck  as  far  as  the  doth  comes. 
If  well  done,  the  cloth  will  be  drawn  down  some 
in  the  middle  when  cold. 

Before  frost,  pull  your  tomato  vines  and  hang 
them  in  the  cellar.  Very  many  of  the  green 
fruit  will  ripen,  affording  fresh  fruit  for  weeks. 
We  have  gathered  them  at  Christmas  as  fresh 
as  when  gathered  in  mid-summer. 

Peach  Marmalade. — Take  very  ripe,  sofk 
yellow  peaches,  pare  them  and  take  out  the  pits, 
put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  with  one  pound 
of  white  sugar  to  two  of  fruit  Let  it  all  come 
to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent  its  ad- 
hering to  the  kettle  and  burning ;  strain  it,  rub 
the  pulp  through  a  seive,  return  it  to  the  fire, 
and  boil  it  to  a  jelly. 

Tomato  Corn  Cakes. — ^Take  a  dozen  ears  of 
green  com ;  grate  off  the  kernels  fine  ]  scald  s 
dozen  medium-sized  tomatoes  and  remove  the 
skins  ;  beat  thr^e  eggs  well,  and  mix  the  whole 
with  a  pint  of  milk,  and  flour  enough  to  make 
a  batter ;  add  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice  to  the 
taste.  Fry  on  a  griddle,  avoiding  excess  of 
grease. 

Tomato  Pudding. — ^Peel  and  slice  the  toma- 
toes ;  plftce  a  layer  of  them  in  the  bottom  of  in 
earthen  dbh ;  cover  with  bread  orumbs,  well 
seasoned  *,  add  another  layer  of  tomatoes,  and 
cover  with  bread  crumbs  as  before,  and  when 
the  dish  is  filled  place  on  the  top  a  large  spoon- 
full  of  butter.  Put  it  into  the  oven,  and  if  two 
layers  of  each  fill  the  dish,  it  will  bake  in  half 
an  hour. 

Tomato  Meat  Pie. — Cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pudding  dish  with  bread  crumbs ;  then  make  a 
layer  of  cold  roasted  beef,  or  other  fresh  meat 
cut  into  small  bits  ;  then  a  layer  of  tomatoes 
peeled  and  sliced ;  between  each  layer  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  pepper  and  salt ;  continue  a  layer 
of  each  till  the  dish  is  foil ;  let  bread  cmmbi 
fbrm  the  last  layer ;  pour  in  a  little  nice  gravy, 
and  bake  till  the  crust  is  brown.    Serve  hot 

Green  Corn  Omelet.— Grate  the  corn  from 
twelve  ears  of  boiled  cora ;  beat  up  five  eggs ; 
stir  them  with  the  com ;  season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Put  into  the  frying  pan  a  lamp  of 
butter ;  when  hot,  pour  in  the  mixture  and  fiy 
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to  a  nice  brown,  browning  tiie  top  with  a  hot 
shoyel. 

Greek  Cork  PtrDDiNO.— Grate  the  com  from 
thiee  ears  of  green  com ;  best  five  eggs  light, 
and  stir  them  into  a  qaart  of  milk ;  add  the 
corn,  with  a  large  teaspoon  of  salt,  half  a  nut- 
meg grated,  and  a  teaspoon  of  lemon  extract ; 
add  sugar  enough  to  make  it  sweet,  and  bake  an 
hour. 

Baked  Tovatoes. — Remove  the  skins  from 
ripe  tomatoes ;  cut  them  in  half  and  place  them 
in  a  deep  babng  dish ;  put  bits  of  butter  over 
them,  and  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  sugar, 
flour  and  water,  and  bake  an  hour  in  a  quick 
oven. 

To  Remote  Mildew  from  Linbk.— Mix  soft 
soap  and  salt  together  in  equal  quantities,  and 
nib  on  the  damaged  places ;  lay  it* out  on  the 
grass  exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  If  the  mildew 
does  not  disappear  with  one  application,  try  the 
same  again. 

To  Remove  Iron  Rust  from  Linen. — Dip  the 
spot  in  lemon  juice  and  place  it  in  the  sun. 
Very  sour  buttermilk  and  salt  mixed  and  well 
robbed  into  the  cloth  and  then  exposed  to  the 
sun,  will  also  remove  it,  without  damaging  the 
article  by  weakening  the  texture. 

Bell  Pepper  PicKLB.-^-Oather  the  peppers 
when  green;  slit  one  side  and  carefully  take 
out  the  seeds  find  core ;  place  them  in  a  jar  and 
pour  over  them  a  strong  hot  brine ;  let  them  re- 
main eight  or  ten  days  in  brine ;  soak  them  in 
fresh  water  Until  the  salt  is  all  taken  out ;  stuff 
them  with  onions  and  mace ;  scald  them  in  vin- 
egar and  water,  and  then  put  them  in  a  jar  of 
cold  vinegar.  Cover  closely,  and  place  in  a  dry 
cool  place. 
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Single  copy  1  year 92.00 

Three  copies  1  year 5. 00 

Five  copies  1  year 7.60 

Single  copy,  six  months LOO 

Invariable  in  advance. 

Subscribers  and  advertisers  will  please  remit 
by  postoffice  order  or  registered  letter.  All 
sums  so  sent  will  be  at  our  risk. 


The  Proposed  Aoricitltural  Conorbss. — 
It  is  proposed  that  an  Agricultural  Congress,  to 
be  composed  of  the  leading  Agriculturists  of 
the  Southern  States,  shall  meet  in  Augusta  on 
the  26th  of  Oetober,  during  the  Fair  of  the  Cot- 
ton States  Mechanics*  and  Agricultural  Fair 
Association. 

We  cordially  approve  the  purpose  which  the 
proposed  Congress  is  designed  to  attain.  The 
interests  of  the  Southern  planters  have  suffered 
materially  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  co- 
intelligence  and  co-operation,  and  if  any  organ- 
iaation  can  be  formed  which  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, it  will  do  more  substantial  good  to  the 
Southern  States  than  any  Congress  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

The  agricultural  interests  are  undeniably  the 
basis  of  our  prosperity,  and  as  they  are  cherish- 
ed or  neglected,  the  welfare  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple is  promoted  or  retarded.  Every  plan, 
therefore,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  agricultural 
science  is  disseminated,  the  dignity  of  the  voca- 
tion of  the  farmer  elevated,  his  rights  protected, 
and  the  information  necessary  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  his  business  intelligently  supplied,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  earnest  support  of  every  well-wisher  of  the 
South.  / 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  proposed  body,  to 
be  composed  of  delegates  from  ''the  several 
State  and  County  organizations  throughout  the 
country,*'  would  be  too  large  and  cumbrous  a 
body  to  effect  much  practical  good,  and  that  an 
assembly,  to  be  composed  of  two  or  three  dele- 
gates from  each  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, to  meet  under  the  auspices  of  our  own 
State  Society,  either  during  the  Fair  or  soon 
thereafter,  would  prove  more  likely  to  fulfil  the 
object  in  view.  It  would  be  large  enough  to  be 
a  thoroughly  representative  body,  and  not  too 
large  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  officers  of  the  Cotton  States  Mechanics' 
and  Agricuknral  Fair  Association  of  Augusta 
are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  proposal, 
and  the  public  spirit  they  display  in  taking  steps 
to  carry  it  out. 

We  make  the  foregoing  remarks  as  a  sugges- 
tion offered  in  furtherance  of,  and  not  by  any 
means  in  opposition  to,  the  proposed  Congress. 
We  have  had  soire  experience  of  large  bodies 
of  men  assembled  from  a  distance  to  consult 
and  deliberate,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  smaller 
the  assembly,  provided  it  be  really  representa- 
tive, the  greater  the  good  it  is  able  to  accom- 
plish. 
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We  are  informed  that  the  Hon.  David  Wi 
Lewisi  Secretary,  has  appointed  Dr.  W.  C. 
Moore,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural  Society. 


The  European  Wiu  and  the  Price  of  Cot- 
ton.— No  subject  engages  more  anxious  atten- 
tion throughout  the  Southern  States  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  the  probable  influence  of  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia  upon  the  price  of 
cotton.  We  daily  receive  letters  asking  what 
we  "think  about  it" — how  long  the  war  will 
last — will  England  be  dragged  into  it — will  not 
a  prolonged  European  war  stimulate  manufac- 
tures in  our  own  country,  etc  To  all  of  which 
questions  we  confess  our  utter  inability  to  give 
a  response  other  than  crude  conjecture. 

We  have  very  little  faith  in  the  outgivings  of 
cotton  prophets  at  any  time.  They  "  miss  ^'  it 
quite  as  often  as  the  writers  of  weather  al- 
manacs. 

We  do  not  expect  that  the  market  will  open 
at  anything  like  the  high  figures  of  last  year, 
neither  do  we  look  for  the  extremely  low  prices 
predicted  by  the  pessimists.  In  any  event,  we 
recommend  planters  to  send  their  cotton  to 
market  and  sell  it  as  fast  as  they  can  get  it 
ready,  pay  their  commission  merchants,  and 
then,  if  they  have  a  surplus  after  paying  their 
debts,  they  may  consider  whether  it  is  better  to 
sell  or  to  hold. 

We  do  not  believe,  from  the  accounts  before 
us,  that  the  crop  of  1870  will  be  larger  than  that 
of  1869,  if  indeed  it  be  as  large,  though  the 
area  planted  may  be  more  extensive  than  that 
of  last  year.  But,  however  this  may  be, — a 
four  million  bales  crop  or  not,  war  or  peace, — 
we  earnestly  recommend  planters  to  pick,  gin, 
pack,  send  to  market  and  sell  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible all  that  may  be  necessary  to  pay  their 
debts  and  sustain  their  credit. 


Crop  News. — Will  our  planting  friends  do  us 
great  favor  to  send  us  accounts  of  the  crops  in 
their  vicinity,  prepared  as  nearly  as  practicable 
up  to  the  fifleenth  of  the  month,  giving  all  ne- 
cessary de'ails  to  make  the  report  satisfactorily 
full? 

Accurate  information  is  much  needed,  and 
will  prove  of  inestimable  service.    ■ 


Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lahar. — We  rejoice  to  learn 
that  the  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  L.  L.  D.,  has 
accepted  the  professorship  of  Belles  Lettres  and 
History,  to  which  he  has  been  recently  elected 
by  the  trustees  of  Emory  College,  Oxford.    As 


a  scholar,  jurist,  statesman  and  patriot.  Colonel 
Lamar  stands  high  among  the  highest,  and  as  a 
Christian  gentleman  he  has  no  superior. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Emory  College  An 
this  accession  of  strength  to  the  faculty,  and 
wish  that  excellent  institution  the  large  meas- 
ure of  success  and  wide  sphere  of  usefulness 
which  it  so  richly  deserves. 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Officers,  Alumni,  and  Stu- 
dents of  the  Bowdon  Collegiate  Institution, 
Bowdon,  Carroll  county,  Georgia,  for  1869-70  j 
also  the  Premium  List  of  the  First  Annual  Fair 
of  the  Central  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  to  be  held  near  Macon, 
Georgia,  on  October  dd  and  five  succeeding 
days.  We  cordially  wish  the  Central  Georgia 
Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Company  the 
utmost  success.  / 


How  TO  Dry  Peaches. — The  late  William  N. 
White  published,  many  years  ago,  the  following 
receipt  for  drying  peaches : 

'^  Take  those  of  the  best  quality  just  as  they 
are  ripe  enough  to  eat ;  halve  them,  remove  the 
stone,  and  sprinkle  over  them  in  the  hollow  a 
little  nice  sugar }  dry  them  in  the  oven  afler  the 
bread  or  pastry  has  been  withdrawn.  They  are 
far  better  than  if  dried  in  the  sun,  retaining  their 
aroma  and  flavor,  besides  being  entirely  free 
from  insects.  Prepared  in  this  way  from 
peaches  fully  ripe,  they  need  no  cooking,  but 
are  simply  soaked  out  in  cold  water.  All  the 
sugar  they  require  is  added  while  drying. 
Peaches  thus  prepared  are  only  inferior  to  the 
fresh  fruit  in  flavor.  If  preferred,  the  fruit  may 
be  taken  not  quite  so  ripe  and  peeled,  but  the 
flavor  is  not  as  good  as  when  fully  ripe,  and  it 
dissipates  more  in  the  process  of  drying.'* 


Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  in- 
closing advertisements,  if  they  wish  them  insert- 
ed, would  do  well  to  look  at  our  published  rates. 
These  are  fixed  and  open  for  inspection,  and 
we  have  not  time  fbr  correspondence  with  those 
seeking  a  relaxation  of  our  terms,  which,  con- 
sidering the  wide  circulation  we  now  have,  are 
liberal  enough. 


We  Request  subscribers  not  to  send  us  local 
bills  not  current  in  Macon,  or  torn  currency 
which  we  cannot  use.  Remit  by  Postoffice 
order.  Registered  letter  or  by  Express  to  in- 
sure our  getting  it. 
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New  Paper. — We  welcome  among  our  ex- 
changes the  Arkansas  AgricuUural  and  Me- 
chamcal  Journal,  published  at  Little  Rock,  by 
John  S.  Duffie  k  Co.,  and  edited  by  a  number 
of  disdngQished  gentlemen.  Terms,  $2  50  per 
annum.  The  Journal  displays  ability,  enter- 
prise and  taste. 

We  also  welcome  the  Cartersville  Standard, 
published  weekly,  by  Wikle  &  Woods,  at  $2  per 
annum. 


To  Advertisers. — ^We  beg  leave  to  request 
persons  who  favor  us  with  advertisements  for 
the  Farm  and  Home  to  send  them  so  that  they 
will  reach  us  on  or  before  the  15th  of  every 
montL 


The  Principal  of  Norwood  School,  Nelson 
county,  Yiigioia,  W.  D.  Cabell,  has  our  thanks 
for  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  that  institution 
for  the  scholastic  year  1869-70. 


We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Horace  Capron, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  copies  of  the 
latest  reports  of  his  Department. 


Abbeville,  Ala.,  August,  1870. 
Editor  Farm  and  Home : 

1  have  five  acres  of  land,  with  a  good  sdff 
day  subsoil  that  I  planted  in  Norway  Oats  last 
January,  and  harvested  twenty-five  or  thirty 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Immediately  I 
sowed  speckled  peas,  one  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  want  to  turn  them  under  and  sow  Barley. 
What  time  is  the  best  to  sow  Barley  ?  How 
much  seed  to  the  acre  ?  Which  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer to  use  ?  How  much  to  the  acre  ?  Ought 
barley  to  be  plowed  in  deep  or  shallow  ?  Should 
there  be  lime  sowed  broadcast  when  the  peas 
are  turned  under?  If  so,  how  much  to  the 
acre?  Where  can  I  find  a  good  quality  of 
Barley? 

By  answering  the  above  in  your  valuable 
journal,  you  will  confer  a  favor  on 

A  Subscriber. 

1.  Barley  should  be  shown  by  the  middle  or 
end  of  this  month.  2.  Two  or  two  and  a  half 
bushels  per  acre  are  the  proper  quantity  to  be 
sown  on  good  land.  8,  A  mixture  of  Peruvian 
guano,  one  hundred  pounds,  and  dissolved 
bones,  two  hundred  pounds,  will  prove  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer.  4.  Flow  in  the  seed  the  same 
depth  as  wheat.  5.  The  lime  should  be  strewn 
over  the  peas  just  before  they  are  turned  under. 
6.  Any  reliable  seedman  or  commission  mer- 
chant will  supply  good  seed  barley. 


Pbbsqxs  sending  orders  for  articles  adveitised 
in  our  Magazine,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  in  their  order  that  they  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Farm  and  Home. 


ANSWERS  TO  OOEEESPOITDElSrTS. 

Hydraulic  Rams. — We  have  received  sever- 
al letters  from  subscribers,  and  some  who  are 
not  subscribers,  asking  information  in  relation 
to  hydraulic  rams  as  the  meatus  of  elevating 
water  from  a  spring  or  branch  to  supply  the 
house  and  lot  with  water. 

We  cannot  speak  from  actual  experience,  but 
wc  have  recently  made  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
with  a  view  to  purchase  some  machine  of  the 
kind  for  the  purpose  mentioned  above,  and  we 
would  advise  all  inquirers  to  address  themselves 
to  CapUin  W.  W.  Parker,  Agricultural  Ware- 
house, Macon,  Ga.,  who  can  give  them  all  the 
information  they  need  and  then  supply  them 
with  the  machine  they  require.  Capt.  Parker 
is  entirely  reliable,  thoroughly  understands  his 
business,  and  will  not  recommend  any  article 
which  is  not  good. 

The  theory  of  hydraulic  rams  is  that  one  will 
elevate  one-sixth  of  the  water  flowing  into  it  to 
a  height  of  eight  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall  from 
the  spring  to  the  ram,  and  that  this  power  is 
immensely  increased  by  every  additional  foot 
of  fall.  A  fall  of  three  feet  would,  it  is  said, 
elevate  the  water  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 

The  ram  should  be  situated  near  a  good  un- 
failing spring,  where  it  is  not  liable  to  overflow 
or  being  clogged.  The  prices  vary  according 
to  size,  but  one  of  average  size  can  be  bought 
for  about  $25.  The  expense  ot  the  pipe  de- 
pends upon  the  length  yf  pipe  required. 

Mixing  Lime  with  Compost.— J.  B.  S.,  of 
Pulaski  county,  asks  whether  it  would  not  be 
of  advantage  to  sprinkle  lime  on  his  manure 
pile  as  he  forks  it  over.  We  answer  decidedly 
not.  The  application  of  lime,  instead  of  doing 
any  good,  does  positive  injury,  because  it  causes 
the  best  part  of  the  manure  to  escape  in  gas. 
In  all  organic  bq^es  in  process  of  puti^iaction 
which  contain  nitrogen  and  water,  two  com- 
pounds are  made.  The  nitrogen  joining  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  forms  ammonia  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  carbon 
of  the  decaying  substance  forms  carbonic  acid. 
The  union  of  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid 
forms  catbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  volatile 
salt. 

If  you  add  lime  to  a  substance  like  stable 
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manure,  which  holds  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
a  state  of  solution,  this  volatile  salt  becomes  de- 
composed, the  lime  expels  the  carbonic  acid, 
leaving  caustic  ammonia  which  is  very  volatile, 
and  which  escapes  rapidly  in  gas,  thus  depri- 
ving the  manure  of  all  its  nitrogen,  and  conse- 
quently leaving  it  comparatively  valueless,  as 
the  value  of  manures  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  they  contain. 


Crowded  Out. — We  ^regret  our  inability  to 
find  room  in  this  number  for  a  communication 
from  B.  S.  Bateman,  of  Byron,  Houston  coun- 
ty. It  will  appear  in  our  next,  along  with  other 
matter  of  interest,  which  has  reached  us  too  late 
for  this  month's  publication. 


Colic  in  Mules.— T,  R.,  of  Baldwin,  asks 
what  is  the  best  remedy  for  colic  in  mules,  hav- 
ing lost  this  season  two  fine  mules  from  this 
complaint.  We  believe  that  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric ether  and  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  pint 
of  lukewarm  water,  given  at  a  dose,  will  gener- 
ally work  a  cure ;  but  if  not,  a  repetition  of  the 
dose  at  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  will  certainly 
succeed. 

We  have  known  ordinary  cases  of  colic  cured 
by  administering  copious  injections ;  and  it  is 
well,  also,  to  give  the  sick  animal  a  ball  con- 
taining about  seven  drachms  of  aloes,  to  cleanse 
the  intestines. 

The  practice  of  galloping  horses  or  mules 
suffering  from  colic,  under  the  whip,  is  both  ab- 
surd and  inhuman.  The  poor  animal  needs 
rest. 


Broom  Cor^t. — A  subscriber,  writing  from 
Griffin,  Ga.,  asks  information  aS  to  the  harvest- 
ing of  Broom  Corn. 

We  have  no  practical  experience  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  we  copy  from  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  the  following  from  the  pen  of  a 
reliable  correspondent  of  the  Department: 

<(«        *       «        «       «       «        «        « 

In  sixty  days  from  planting,  the  brush  is  fiilly 
out,  and  it  is  then  broken  about  two  feet  froii(i 
the  lowest  branches,  and  after  one  day  it  is  cut 
with  a  stem  six  or  eight  inches,  and  taken  to  a 
comber  or  thresher  (two  revolving  spiked  cylin- 
ders,) driven  by  power,  and  the  seed  removed ; 
thence  it  is  carried  to  drying-houses  and  placed 
on  slats  or  poles  in  tiers  with  one  foot  space. 
After  being  dried  it  is  sized  and  packed  into 
bundles,  ready  for  manufacturing  into  brooms. 
Broom  com  farmers  prefer  cutting  when  the 


brush  is  green,  as  the  green  broom  is  more 
saleable  than  the  red  (ripe)  brush.'' 

Manure  rpR  Fruit  Trees. — Downing,  the 
world-renowned  horticulturist  and  pomologist, 
says  that  the  best  compost  for  fruit  trees  is  peat 
and  ashes — &Ye  bushels  of  fresh  or  ten  bushels 
of  leached  ashes  and  a  wagon  load  of  peat  con- 
taining lime,  potash,  and  phosphates.  Let  this 
compost  lie  a  fortnight  Add  to  every  cart  load 
two  bushels  of  air-slacked  lime  for  apple  trees. 

Add  half  bushel  of  ground  bones,  two  bush^ 
of  leached  ashes,  or  five  pounds  of  dissolved 
potash  for  pear  trees. 

Add  half  bushel  of  lime,  half  bushel  of  ashes, 
and  a  peck  of  salt  for  plum  trees. 

Add  two  bushels  leached  ashes  for  peach  and 
cherry  trees. 

Add  one  bnshel  of  lime,  one  bushel  of  ashes, 
and  half  bushel  of  plaster  for  grape  vines. 

This  compost  may  be  put  on  two  inches  Uiick, 
and  forked  in  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  as  far 
as  the  roots  extend.  •  .The  proportions  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  compost  needed. 

By  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Emmons,  the  ask  of 
the  apple  tree  contains  more  than  one- half  lime. 
So  lime  largely  predominates  in  the  manure. 
The  ashes  of  the  pear  tree  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  phosphate  of  lime.  So  bone  dust 
should  preponderate  in  the  manure.  [Where 
peat  is  not  attainable,  dried  sw^mp  mnck  or 
good  rich  woods  earth,  or  leaf  mould  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute.— Ed.  F.  &  H.] 

A  subscriber,  writing  from  Perry,  Georgia, 
asks  us:  "Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
*  Bowden'  wheat  that  is  raised  in  Kentucky ; 
said  to  be  very  prolific,  and  a  sure  crop  ?  What 
grain  or  grasses  would  be  best  to  sow  that  would 
come  in  early,  say  February,  with  a  succession 
from  that  time  until  oats  are  made?  Please 
give  me  the  desired  information,  in  order  that 
I  may  make  my  depleted  corn  crib  hold  out  to 
make  another  crop." 

[We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  wheat  referred  to  by  our  cor- 
respondent. Wq  have  found  the  Tapahannock 
wheat  prolific,  early,  and  as  sure  as  any  other 
variety.  Rye  or  Barley  sown  this  month  on 
rich,  well-prepared  land  will  afford  excellent 
pasture  until  March,  and  then  yield  a  good  crop 
of  grain  in  due  season.  The  Scarlet  Clover, 
(Trifolium  Incamatum,)  if  sown  immediately, 
sixteen  or  twenty  pounds  seed  to  the  acre,  on 
good,  well-pulverized  land,  will  fumisli  an 
abundance  of  green  food  to  be  cut  and  fed  to 
stock  by  the  end  of  February. 
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Lespedeza  Striata. — J.  W.  B.,  a  valued 
friend  whom  we  met  recently  in  Newton  coun- 
tj,  asked  ns  a  number  of  questions  about  tho 
Lt^ptdeza  Striaia,  which  caused  such  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  Southern  Agricultural  world  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  which  our  friend  believes 
may  be  made  a  valuable  addition  to  our  forage 
crops. 

We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  as  to  its 
.  value.  We  think  that  it  may  be  a  little  better 
than  sedge,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  stringy  and 
woody,  by  no 
means  popular 
with  horses  or 
cattle  which 
can  get  any- 
thing else  to  eat 
than  a  veiy 
small  modicum 
of  Northern 
hay,  and  where 
it  attains  the 
rankest  growth 
it  makes  but  in- 
different hav. 

Why  it  has 
been  unnoticed 
until  80  recent- 
ly, we  cannot 
explain.  It  is 
said  to  derive 
its  name  from 
the  Spanish 
Governor  of 
Florida,  Lespe- 
dez,  and  was 
first  described 
by  Michauxjthe 
Naturalist,  i  n 
1800.  We  sub- 
join an  engra- 
ving of  the  Lea- 
pedezq,  Striata 
to  gratify  our 
anxious  friend 
and  satisfy  all 
inquirers. 


The  Best  Vabiktt  op  Strawberries. — We 
are  frequently  asked  our  opinion  as  to  the  best 
variety  of  strawberry  for  culture  in  our  climate. 
We  have  tried  several  of  the  seedlings  which 
have  been  advertised  during  the  past  few  years, 
for  each  of  which  some  marked  superiority  in 
size,  flavor  and  capacity  of  bearing  transporta- 
VoL.  1.— 80? 


tion  to  market,  was  claimed  by  its  originator. 
We  believe  that  there  are  close  on  fifteen  hun- 
dred distinct  varieties,  of  which  we  have  tried 
about  a  dozen,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Wilson^s  Albany  is  incomparably  the  best  for 
our  climate.  Next  to  the  Wilson  we  prefer  the 
Triomphe  de  Oandj  and  next  to  that  Hovey's 
Seedling. 


|iierttrs  ^tfuttmtnt. 


EDITOB'S  BOOE  TABLE. 

We  find  among  the  pile  of  books  upon  our 
table  two  which  par  excellence  deserve  notice 
and  commendation,  because  they  are  essential- 
ly good  books.  They  are,  1.  Sermons  by  the 
late  Frederick  W,  liobertson ;  and  2.  The  Life, 
Letters,  Lectures  and  Addresses  of  Rev.  Fred' 
erick  W.  7?o6er<«on,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  Mr. 
Robertson  was  one  of  the  most  gifted,  learned, 
eloquent  and  evangelical  preachers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  incumbent  of  a  parish  in 
Brighton,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering 
places  in  England.  His  sermons  display  great 
power,  acuteness  of  perception,  explicitness  of 
expression,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  a  beauti- 
ful, simple  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
sole  authority  in  matters  ot  religion.  We  wish 
that  our  space  would  permit  us  to  make  such 
extracts  from  this  book  as  would  illustrate  the 
gifled  writer's  thought  and  purpose,  but  we 
have  chosen  one  which  expresses  his  convic- 
tions as  to  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  which 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  and  preached : 

^' See  Him  as  He  was.  Breathe  His  spirit 
After  that  try  to  comprehend  His  life.  Enter 
in  His  childhood.  Feel  with  Him  when  He 
looked  round  a1)out  Him  in  anger — when  He 
vindicated  the  crushed  woman  from  the 'power- 
less venom  of  her  ferocious  accusers ;  when  He 
stood  alone  in  the  solitary  majesty  of  Truth  in 
Pilate's  judgment  hall ;  when  the  lieht  of  the 
Roman  soldiers'  torches  flashed  on  Kedron  in 
the  dark  niffht,  and  He  knew  that  watching  was 
too  late ;  when  His  heart-strines  gave  way  up- 
on the  cross.  Walk  with  Him  tSrough  the  mar- 
riage feast    See  how  the  sick  and  weary  came 
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to  Him  iastinctively :  how  men,  when  they  saw 
Him,  felt  their  sib,  they  knew  not  why,  and  fell 
at  His  feet ;  how  guilt  unconsciously  revealed 
itself  and  all  that  was  ^ood  in  men  was  drawn 
out,  and  they  became  higher  than  themselves  in 
His  presence.  Realize  this.  Live  with  Him, 
till  He  becomes  a  living  thought— ever  present. 
And  you  will  find  a  reverence  growing  up  which, 
compares  with  nothing  else  in  human  feeling. 
You  will  feel  that  a  slighting  word  spoken  of 
Him  wounds  with  a  dart  more  sharp  man  per- 
sonal insult '^ 

Robertson's  Letters  and  Addresses  display  an 
admirable  combination  of  simplicity  and  acute- 
ness,  of  severity  of  judgment  and  gentle  tolera- 
tion, of  the  plain  and  practical  enunciation  of 
truth,  and  the  practical  enthusiasm  of  devotion. 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  compiler  and  editor  of  the 
Life  and  Letters,  is  entitled  to  popular  gratitude 
for  the  delicacy  and  judgment  with  which  he 
has  arranged  this  most  delightful  and  edifying 
volume. 

We  have  read  with  much  interest  and  enter- 
tainment Free  BusHaf  by  William  Hepworth 
Dixon,  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  It  is  an  account 
of  his  observation  during  two  or  three  visits  to 
^*A11  the  Russias,'' pleasantly  written  on  the 
whole,  though  occasionally  abrupt,  and  not  un- 
frequently  oracular  and  flippant.  There  is  no- 
thing from  the  Baltic  to  the  Chinese  wall  on 
which  he  is  not  fully  prepared  to  eecpress  an  oflf- 
hand  judgment,  from  which  he  evidently  thinks 
an  appeal  would  be  absurd. 

Although  his  impressions  are  often  manifest- 
ly based  on  imperfect  information,  derived  from 
prejudiced  sources,  and  formed  with  too  much 
haste,  the  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  very 
useful  information  concerning  the  Russia  of  to- 
day. His  chapters  on  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  and  the  mighty  change  which  this  act  of 
the  Czar  has  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the 
Empire,  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  would 
have  been  more  so  had  they  been  fuller. 

From  the  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  we  have  received : 

The  Vale  of  Cedars  ; 

Home  Influences', 

The  Mother's  Recompense  *, 

WomarCs  Friendship  ; 

And  The  Days  of  Brtice; 
by  Grace  Aguilar,  being  part  of  a  new  and 
beautifully  executed  edition  of  the  works  of 
that  peculiarly  gifted  and  charming  authoi^  •  We 
know  of  no  better  light- reading  for  young  peo- 
ple thab  is  contained  in  these  volumes.  They 
are  entertaining,  without  being  sensational,  full 
of  that  pure  morality  which  Grace  Aguilac  al- 
ways oima  to  teach,  and  written  with  grace, 


ease,  and  purity  of  style  and  language.  The 
Daps  of  Bruce  is  a  charming  narratiTe  of  one 
ef  the  most  romantic  periods  of  history — the 
story  of  the  noble  liberator  of  Scotland  com- 
bined with  the  touching  incidents  of  the  life  of 
the  noble  Isabella  of  Buohan,  the  unhappy  Iso- 
line,  and  the  almost  angelic  Agnes. 

In  the  delineation  of  female  character — of 
the  impulses  and  feelings  which  constitute  wo- 
man's nature,  Grace  Aguilar  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  writer  of  our  time,  and  is  entitled,  in  our 
opinion,  among  female  authors  to  the  next  place 
to  Maria  Edgeworth. 

The  Appletons  have  also  sent  us  TJu  Woman 
ofBtisinesSf  or  The  Lady  atid  the  Lawyer,  by 
Marmion  Savage,  author  of  **  The  Bachelor  of 
the  Albany ;"  The  Lady  of  the  Ice,  by  James 
De  Mille,  author  of  "The  Dodge  Club  Abroad," 
and  **  Cord  and  Creese ;"  SUvia,  by  Julia  Ea- 
vanagh,  and  Miriam  Alroy,  by  Disraeli.  The 
two  first  mentioned  novels  appeared  as  serials 
in  that  excellent  periodical,  Appleton' s  Jour- 
nal, and  are  now  published  in  book  form.  The 
Woman  of  Business  is  a  tale  of  considerable 
power,  and  Tlie  Lady  of  theJce  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  and  laughter-provoking  books 
we  have  read  in  a  long  time. 

Silvia  is  a  very  fresh  and  pretty  book.  The 
heroine  is  a  charming  creation,  and  the  other 
characters  which  follow  her  fortunes  and  with 
her  make  up  the  fabric  of  the  story — poor,  deli- 
cate, dirt-hating  Josephine,  retired,  peaceful 
and  classical  Don  Sabinp,  the  ill-tempered  and 
fussy  Principessa,  the  ** used  up"  Mb.  Lovell, 
rich  and  disagreeable  the  social  Lady  John,  and 
the  extravagantly  silly  Captain— are  drawn  with 
mueh  skill.  Silvia  is  far  above  the  average  of 
modem  novels. 

Breezie  Langton,  by  Hawley  Smart,  author 
of  "  A  Race  for  a  Wife,"  also  from  the  Apple- 
tons'  press,  is  a  novel  well  worth  reading.  The 
chapters  relating  to  incidents  of  the  Crimean 
war  and  Eastern  life  are  especially  well- written 
and  entertaining. 

TTie  Mob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  NUe,  Red  Sec^ 
and  Gennesareth,  a  Canoe  Cruise,  by  J.  Mac- 
gregor,  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  is  a  most  agree- 
able  account  of  the  singular  adventures  of  the 
only  man  who  has  ever  traced  the  Jordan  from 
its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Syria  to  its  month 
in  the  Dead  Sea.  With  a  frail  canoe  aa  his  sole 
means  of  locomotion,  he  frequently  fonnd  ' 'Jor- 
dan a  hard  road  to  travel,''  having  had  many 
perilous  experiences  of  the  Arabs,  being  cap- 
tured once,  canoe  and  all,  and  being  freqnently 
obliged  to  pay  the  internal  revenue  tax  of  thai 
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country,  which  is  called  backshish,  to  purdiMC 
pennission  to  oontiliiie  his  explorations. 

The  book  has  many  well-execnted  engravings 
and  maps,,  and  is  altogether,  in  form  and  snb* 
stance,  a  very  pleasant  book  of  trayeL 

The  Writings  of  Anne  Isabella  Thackeray, 
with  illastratiotts,  (Harper  k  Brothers,)  is  a 
collection  of  fn^tive  pieces  written  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places  by  the  gifted  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  English  novelist.  While  none 
of  them  possess  any  very  high  order  of  merit, 
they  are  all  readable  and  amusing. 

Stem  Necessityy  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  is  a 
good  story,  cleveriy  told,  and  entirely  original. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  deep  interest  and 
d^erves  a  firmer  hold  on  popular  attention  than 
is  commonly  given  to  ordinary  works  of  fiction. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  John^  "a  Love  Story,  (Harper 
k  Brothers,)  is  another  good  book,  remarkable 
for  the  deep  thought  and  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose which  characterize  the  writings  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  **  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  '*  and 
"TheBrownlows." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  a  great  deal,  but 
she  has  always  written  well.  In  each  work  she 
not  only  sustains  but  improves  her  reputation 
as  one  of  the  foremost  of  modem  novelists. 

The  best,  most  exciting,  or  rather  we  should 
say  most  intensely  interesting  of  all  the  novels 
on  our  table  is,  Man  and  Wife,  by  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, (Harper  k  Brothers.)  We  cannot  give  it 
higher  praise  than  te  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
ColHos*  works.  The  plot  is  marvellously  in- 
genious, the  interest  always  lively  and  sustain- 
ed, the  style  admirable,  and  the  purpose  praise- 
worthy. The  author^ 8  aim  is  to  show  the  dan- 
gerous fallacies  of  what  is  called  "  Muscular 
Christianity,''  and  to  expose  the  wrong  and  in- 
»  justice  often  done  by  the  peculiar  marriage  laws 
of  Scotland. 

Man  and  Wife  is  a  novel  of  that  sort  which 
when  commenced,  you  want  to  finish  without 
hiying  it  down.  It  is  bright  and  entertaining, 
and  at  the  same  time  instructive. 

KUmeny,  by  William  Black,  and  Guardlines^ 
Harvest,  by  the  author  of  Carlyon*s  Year, 
(Harper  k  Brothers,)  have  been  received,  but 
we  must  defer  notice  of  them  until  our  next 
number. 

As  we  were  going  to  prees,  we  received  from 
D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  The  Women  of  Jsraelf  two 
vokmes,  by  Grace  Agailar,  and  Cowingsby,  by 
the  Right  Honorable  B.  Disraeli,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  notice  in  otir  next. 

Harper^ s  Monthly  for  August  is  brim-full  of 
interesting  and  instructive  matter  ]  witness  the 


following  table  of  contents,  exclusive  of  the 
Easy  Chair,  Table  and  Drawers  of  the  Editor : 
The  Raquette  Club,  by  Charles  Hall ock ;  South 
Coast  Saunterings  in  England  (Saunter  VI) — 
Canterbury  I — ^by  M.  D.  Conway;  My^Mock- 
ing-Bird,  by  Julia  C.  R.  Dorrj  The  Electric 
Light,  by  Jacob  Abbott ;  A  Visit  to  Bangkok, 
by  Allan  D.  Brown ;  The  Auto  da  Fe  of  1766, 
by  W.  W.  Woodson ;  Early  History  of  Colora- 
do, by  William  M.  Byers ;  Two  Hearts,  by  Har- 
riet Prescott  Spofford ;  Frederick  the  Great — 
IX — The  Campaign  of  Moravia ;  The  Old  Love 
Again,  by  Annie  Thomas ;  By-paths  to  Pros- 
perity, by  William  C.  Wycoffj  Played  to  the 
End,  by  the  author  of  *'  My  Daughter  Elinor  j" 
American  Artists  in  Italy,  by  Samuel  Osgood, 
D.  D.;  As  Easy  as  Lying,  by  Leonard  W.  Sew- 
ell;  Two  Poets,  by  Charles  Landor;  Only 
Clodhoppers,  by  Mrs.  Frank  McCarthy;  Fe- 
male Suffrage — A  Letter  to  the  Christian  Wo- 
men of  America,  Part  I,  by  Susan  F.  Cooper ; 
Anteros,"by  the  author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone  ;'* 
Heart  Ache,  by  Carl  Spencer. 

LippincotVs  Magazine  for  August  has  the 
following  well-stocked  table  of  contents :  South- 
em  Society;  Amy's  Lover,  a  Story,  by  Flor- 
ence Marryat;  The  One  Sweet  Thing  that  is 
Lost  to  me,  a  Poem,  by  Howard  Glyndon ;  The 
Virginia  Tourist,  Part  III,  by  Edward  A.  Pol- 
lard ;  The  Emperor  Alexander ;  The  Old  Book 
Shops  of  London  and  Paris ;  Sir  Harry  Hot- 
spur of  Humblethwaite,  a  Novel,  by  Anthony 
Trollope ;  On  the  Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  by 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope ;  Our  Castles,  by  Ed- 
ward Spencer;  The  Hungry  Heart;  The  Do- 
minican Repul^ic  and  Annexation,  by  H.  Har- 
grave;  Noncanra's  Bad  Luck;  The  Island  of 
Time,  a  Poem  ;  Our  Monthly  Gossip ;  Litera- 
ture of  the  Day. 

The  August  n  amber  of  the  Rurdl  Carolinian 
(Walker,  Evans  k  Cogswell,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
$2  per  annum)  is  an  admirable  number  of  one 
of  the  b^st  Agricultural  periodicals  now  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  The  illustrated  ar- 
ticle on  the  Cotton  Caterpillar,  by  Dr^  D.  L. 
Phares,  is  well  worth  pemsal. 

The  Southtm  (Cultivator  for  August  comes 
to  us  slightly  reduced  in  die  size  of  its  pages, 
printed  in  a  little  larger  type,  and  the  number 
of  pages  increased  from  thirty- two  to  forty. 
The  contents,  as  usual,  are  varied  and  instroc- 
tive.  The  editor  republishes  an  article  on 
Gatea,  by  Mr.  R.  Ward,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
an  illustration  which  our  respected  cotemporary 
remarks  '^appeared  m  another  journal  recently, 
as  if  originally  contributed  to^  it "    As  we  pub- 
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lished  the  article  two  or  three  months  ago,  giv- 
ing, full  credit  to  the  South  Carolina  Agricul- 
iuiHstf  from  whicd  we  copied  it,  we  do  not  sap- 
pose  that  the  reference  to  '*  another  journal"  is 
,to  the* Farm  and  Home;  but  as  friends  who 
have  noticed  the  paragraph  in  the  Chdivoator 
believe  it  referred  to  us,  we  notice  it  to  show 
that  such  a  reference  would  be  unjust,  as  we 
took  special  care  to  state  that  the  article  was 
not  *•  originally  contributed  "  to  our  magazine. 

The  American  Agriculturist  for  August  is, 
as  usual,  excellent  in  every  department. 

We  have  received   The  Maryland  FarmtTj 

The  New  England  Farmer, 

The  Country  Gentleman, 

The  American  Farmer, 

The  Arkansas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Journal, 

The  Southern  Agriculturist, 

The  Southland, 

The  Fanner  and  Artizan, 

And  The  Carolina  Farmer, 
11  containing  valuable  matter,  and  well  worth 
much  more  than  the  subscription  price. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  August 
number  of  the  Old  and  New,  a  monthly  maga- 
Eine,  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  $4  per  annum.  The  following  is  the 
table  of  contents:  Old  and  New;  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe ;  North- 
ern Pacific  Rulroad,  by  Geo.  M.  Steele ;  She 
Writes,  by  Elise  Polko  j  Francis  of  Assisi,  by 
S.  Farrington ;  American  Political  Literature, 
by  Edward  A.  Pollard;  The  Passion  Play; 
Chinese  Transcendentalism,  by  John  Edgar 
Johnson ;  John  Whopper,  the  Newsboy ;  At 
Last ;  Validity  of  our  Knowledge  of  God,  by 
Orville  Dewey ;  The  Fenian  Campaign,  by  C. 
H.  Tuttle. 

S.  Boardman  k  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York, 
have  had  the  kindness  to  send  us  their  catalogue 
of  Nursery  stock,  containing  a  description  of 
the  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Roses,  etc  ,  which  they  cultivate  at  their  Nur- 
series. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

THE  WKOBG  PHIAL, 

Concluded  from  August  Namber. 
Wkle  HartweU  was  out  superintending  the 
housing  and  feeding  of  the  stock,  Dr.  Randolph 
and  his  sister  drove  up  and  were  received  in  the 
parlor  by  Julia  and  Mrs.  Ardis.  Afler  the  or- 
dinary questions  andanswers  prescribed  by  po- 


lite society  were  gone  throng  with,  Eate  Ran- 
dolph asked  Mrs.  Ardis  to  tell  her  something  of 
the  young  man  who  had  recently  beeome  a 
member  of  her  household. 

"Oh!  you  mean  Mr.  Hartwell,  I  presume." 

"  Yes,  who  and  what  is  he  ?'* 

'^Well,  really  I  know  but  little  about  him, 
and  scarcely  ever  see  him  except  at  meals.  All 
I  know  about  him  is,  he  came  here  one  night 
with  his  stick  and  wallet,  when  Dr.  Ardis  took 
charge  of  him,  partly  as  overseei',  partly  as  pro- 
tege, and  he  will  in  all  likelihood  turn  out  a 
Carpet- Bagger  in  the  end." 

Julia, — **But,  mother,  you  must  remember 
he  has  rented  the  plantation,  and  has  the  sole 
management  of  it  himself,  with  fine  prospecti, 
so  father  says,  of  doing  very  well  in  the  end." 

Mrs.  A, — "Any  sort  of  prospects  are  fine 
ones  in  his  eyes,  daughter,  and  the  end  isn't 
yet." 

Dr.  Rf—^^  I  think  I  shall  have  to  act  as  um- 
pire between  you  and  your  mother,  Miss  Julia, 
and  decide  who  and  what  your  Mr.  Hart  well  is." 

Julia. — "Well,  but  father  says  his  manage- 
ment is  superb,  and  that  the  negroes  work  for 
him  like  they  belong  to  him." 

Mrs,  A, — "Who  ever  doubted  a  Yankee's 
management?  And  as  for  his  getting  work  out 
of  the  negroes  that  only  confirms  my  suspicions, 
for  the^  would  poke  their  heads  into  the  fire  for 
a  Yankee.  Don't  you  recollect,  during  the 
summer  of  1865,  when  a  company  of  Yankee 
soldiers  was  stationed  in  town,  what  happened 
to  Jake?  He  carried  a  cart  load  of  jnelons  to 
town,  and  instead  of  selling  them  on  the  street, 
drove  out  to  camp,  thinking  the  soldiers  would 
pay  him  the  highest  price,  when  the  mean  things 
reminded  him  that  they  had  fought  to  set  him 
free,  and  told  him  he  ought  to  give  them  the 
melons  without  pay.  And  what  do  you  sap- 
pose  the  fool  did  ?  Why,  he  told  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  they  took  half  of  his  melons, 
and  picked  for  the  best  at  that*  Don't  you 
recollect,  too,  what  Jake's  excuse  was  when 
your  father  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  bam- 
boozled by  his  Yankee  friends  ?  He  said, 
'  Well,  marster,  I  seed  soon  as  eber  dey  clam 
up  on  de  cart  dey  was  gwine  to  take  um  any 
how,  an'  so  I  jes  say  to  um  dey  mought  hab 
sum  un  um,  and  den  dey  tuck  half  of  my  water 
millions  and  neber  say  dime  wunce.  I  don't 
b'leve  dey's  nothin'  but  poor  white  folks,  no 
how.'" 

♦  A  fact. 
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Mrs.  Ardis,  haviDg  told  this  anecdote,  felt  as 
if  she  had  ezhaosted  the  argament  and  left  the 
roonu  Soon  after  which  Hartwell  entered  and 
was  introduced  by  Jalia  to  her  two  friends. 

It  is  always  more  or  less  embarrassing  to  be 
introduced  to  strangers.  One  is  apt  to  feel  that 
the  company  is  an  acrid  acid  gotten  np  on  pur- 
pose to  try  him,  and  into  which  he  is  about  to 
be  plunged;  to  be  proTcn  if  pure  gold,  or  eaten 
to  a  honeycomb  if  base  metal.  On  this  occa- 
sion  it  was  particularly  trying  to  Hartwell,  who 
as  he  entered  the  house  had  seen  Mrs.  Ardis 
leaving  the  parlor,  and  he  more  than  suspected 
that  himself  had  been  the  subject  of  remark,  if 
not  of  the  sharpest  criticism.  In  spite  of  his 
best  endeavors  to  be  self-possessed,  he  was  con- 
fused ;  his  head  swam,  and  in  his  attempt  to  be 
seated  upset  the  chair  and  came  nigh  falling 
himself.  Julia  was  too  polite  to  laugh  if  she 
had  felt  so  disposed,  but  she  felt  more  chagrin- 
ed than  amused,  for  she  saw  from  Doctor  Ran- 
dolph's looks  that  his  first  impressions  were  un- 
favorable, and  that  Hartwell,  by  his  embarrass- 
ment and  awkwardness,  had  given  point  to  her 
mother's  sarcasms.  However,  he  soon  rallied, 
took  some  part  in  the  conversation,  and  while 
at  tea  wholly  recovered  his  usual  serenity.  Tea 
over,  and  the  young  people  again  in  the  parlor, 
Hartwell  prevailed  on  the  young  ladies  to  go  to 
the  piano,  that  he  might  shelter  his  silence  un- 
der a  plea  of  listening  to  their  fine  duetts. 

Miss  Randolph. — "  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Hart- 
well, that  such  spirited  music  should  make  you 
so  very  pensive." 

HarttndL — "Upon  me  that  is  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  all  music  except  the  comic — it  produces 
introvertion  and  revery." 

Dr,  Randolph, — "Young  ladies,  suppose 
you  try  some  of  your  eoiaic  songs  upon  Mr. 
Hartwell." 

HariwtlL — **  Excuse  me,  Doctor,  such  rev- 
eries, though  a  little  tinged  with  melancholy, 
are  far  from  disagreeable." 

Soon  after  the  young  ladies  had  done  play- 
ing, Hartwell,  undei^  the  plea  of  a  slight  indis- 
position, made  his  bow  and  retired  to  his  room. 

Kate. — "  Oh,  Julia,  he  is  so  handsome  1  I'm 
sore  he  is  no  Yankee  adventurer,  as  your  mo- 
ther supposes." 

2>r.^.—"  He's  a  riddle." 

Julia. — "  He  18  so  to  me ;  I  can  as  little  ex- 
pound him  as  he  can  comprehend  me." 

Kate. — "His  bearing  is  fine,  and  his  coun- 
tenance very  expressive,  but  he  seems  too  re- 
served and  melancholy." 


JuUa. — "  He  seems  to  me  to  be  not  at  all  de- 
monstrative." 

Dr.  R. — "He  has  the  appearance  of  one 
whose  conscience  is  ill  at  ease — probably  it  is  re- 
morse for  having  slain  so  many  Southern  sol- 
diers in  battle." 

Julia. — "  I  suppose,  Dr.  Randolph,  you  mean 
that  for  your  award  as  umpire  between  myself 
and  mother?" 

Dr.  R. — "  Yes,  Miss  Julia,  if  you  choose  to 
take  it  so?" 

Julia. — "Thank  you,  sir;  when  I  submit  my 
matters  of  difference  to  an  umpire,  I  hope  to 
have  some  hand  in  his  selection,  and  will*  en- 
deavor to  choose  one  who  is  wholly  unbiased." 

Dr.  i?.—"  Unbiassed  I  Surely,  Miss  Julia, 
my  prejudices  were  all  in  your  favor." 

Julia. — "  And  against  Mr.  Hartwell." 

Kate. — "A  truce  to  your  disputes;  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  case  for  me  to  arbitrate." 

It  is^now  the  first  of  June,  which  is  in  most 
respects,  if  the  seasons  have  been  propitious, 
the  most  interesting  and  delightful  part  of  the 
year  to  the  farmer.  Ye  denizens  of  the  town, 
go  with  Miss  Ardis  and  Hartwell,  who  are  en- 
gaged for  a  horseback  ride  this  afternoon  about 
six  o'clock. 

You  have  reached  the  bluff  that  lets  you  down 
by  a  rather  abrupt  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Alabama.  Now  halt  awhile  and  contemplate 
the  scene  before  you.  You  perceive  there  is 
no  corresponding  valley  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  but  that  the  hills  over  there  are  much 
higher  than  the  one  you  are  upon,  and  are  bath- 
ed in  the  golden  splendors  of  the  setting  sun, 
while  the  river^and  the  i::.tervening  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  of  corn  and  cotton  in  the  greenest 
stage  of  their  growth,  are  shaded  by  the  hills 
behind  you.  See  that  spiral  column  of  smoke, 
black  enough  and  dense  enough  to  have  come 
out  of  Tophet ;  see  how  it  slowly  ascends  and 
divides  in  two  parts  the  golden-tinted  hills. 
That  is  a  river  steamer  just  leaving  a  wood-yard, 
with  her  boilers  newly  gorged  with  resinous 
pine.  Look  away  to  the  right  at  that  patch  of 
yellow  growth,  which  is  swaying  to  and  fro  as 
the  evening  breeze  strikes  it,  and  whose  undu- 
lating motions  seem,  at  this  distance,  to  be 
keeping  time  to  the  song  of  the  reapers,  who  are 
laying  down  the  ripe  oats  in  swaths  with  their 
cradles.  Can  ye  show  a  panorama  equal  in 
beauty  to  that?  Now  descend  into  the  fields. 
Every  sense  you  have  except  that  of  smell  is 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  delicious  odor  with  which 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  charged,  and  which, 
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every  evening,  as  soon  as  the  snn  sinks  behind 
the  hills,  is  set  free  from  the  great  blooms  of 
the  magnolia  and  bay.  The  trees  are  far  away 
on  the  margins  of  the  river  and  branches,  but  so 
mnch  the  better,  for  distance  tones  down  the 
incense,  and  modifies  it  too  by  permitting  the 
mingled  contributions  from  thousands  of  wild 
flowers,  each  one  of  which  has  a  distinct  fra- 
grance of  its  own.  Ye  chemists  1  have  ye  ever 
sent  out  anything  like  that  from  your  stills  and 
retorts?  No,  your  artificial  compounds,  com- 
pared with  this  delicious  perfume  from  Nature's 
laboratory,  are  foetid  and  nauseous  to  a  deli- 
cate taste. 

Hartwell  and  Julia  rode  slowly  along,  feast- 
ing their  eyes,  ei^haling  the  incense,  and  indul- 
ging in  just  such  conversation  as  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the  lovely  scene,  when  the  sudden 
starting  of  a  hare  caused  Julia's  mare  to  shy, 
and  shei  lost  at  the  same  time  her  presence  of 
mind  and  het  balance,  but  quick  as  thought 
Hartwell  caught  her  by  the  arm,  let  her  down 
upon  her  feet,  and  was  instantly  on  his  own  by 
her  side. 

^'Miss  Julia,'*  said  he,  '4fyou  comprehend- 
ed your  situation,  I'm  sure  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  you  owe  me  your  life." 

**  And  will  you  exact  such  heavy  repayment?" 
replied  she. 

**  Oh,  no  I  as  you  have  long  been  the  divinity 
of  my  soul,  your  heart  will  a  thousand  times 
repay  me." 

A  short  silence,  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes,  and  the  divinity  was  folded  in  the  wor- 
shipper's embrace. 

''Miss  Julia,"  said  Hartwell,  <'I  will  hitch 
my  own  horse  to  this  bush,  and  go  after  the 
runaway,  who  I  see  grazing  a  few'hundred  yards 
down  the  river." 

While  he  was  gone,  Julia  busied  herself  gath- 
ering wild  flowers  and  improvising  a  bonquet. 
ELartwell  having  returned  with  the  mare  and 
lifted  Julia  into  the  saddle,  mounted  and  said : 

*^  The  last  rays  of  the  sun  are  gone  from  the^ 
hills,  and  we  must  ride  with  some  speed.  Are 
you  afraid  to  let  ont  the  mare  ?" 

In  reply,  Julia  handed  Hartwell  her  little  hat, 
with  the  bouquet  in  it,  and  grasping  the  reins 
with  a  firm  hand  struck  the  mare  with  her  riding 
whip,  saying  as  she  did  so  : 

'*  We  will  measure  every  fooi  of  the  distance 
at  a  hand-gallop,  for  I  wish  to  e^ow  you  that  I 
can  ridtf  and  at  the  same  time  pUnii^  Madame 
Sontag  for  her  treachery." 

The  sommer  passed  pleasantly,  for  there  was 
much  company  at  the  Plateau  from  town  and 


country,  and  rides  and  pio-nics  were  indolged 
in  as  long  as  the  warm  weather  lasted.  When 
the  first  of  October  arrived,  Hartwell  proposed 
an  early  day  to  Julia  for  the  celebration  of  their 
nuptials,  but  she  preferred  the  following  spring. 
He  had  special  reasons  for  naming  the  2oth  of 
October,  or  the  10th  of  November  at  furthest. 
She  insisted  on  knowing  his  special  reasons  for 
so  much  haste.  He  declined  giving  them,  but 
assured  her  they  should  be  satisfactory  when 
she  knew  them ;  so  the  latter  date  was  agreed 
upon  as  a  compromise. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  Hartwell  went  down, 
by  the  invitation  of.  Dr.  Randolph,  to  take  tea 
with  himself  and  sister  at  his  mother's,  where 
he  arrived  and  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
family. 

This  invitation  to  tea  had  been  suggested  by 
Mrs.  Randolph,  on  learning  that  Hartwell  had 
served  throughout  the  war  in  the  army  of  Vir- 
ginia, hoping  that  he  could  tell  her  something 
by  which  she  would  be  enabled  to  recover  the 
remains  of  a  son,  the  manner  of  whose  death, 
and  whose  last  resting  place  had  hitherto  baf- 
fled all  research. 

'^  You  think,  then,  Mrs.  Randolph,  you  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  your  lost  boy?"  inqui- 
red HartwelL 

"  Certainly,"  said  she,  "  we  have  no  likeness 
of  him,  but  his  image  is  photographed  upon  my 
memory," 

'*  Did  he  at  all  resemble  his  sister  or  his  bro- 
ther, the  Doctor?" 

"Not  much." 

"Who,  then,  was  he  like?  Did  he  resem- 
ble me  at  all?" 

"  In  nothing,  except — " 

Hartwell  here  rolled  up  his  coat  sleeve,  un- 
buttoned his  wristband,  and  held  out  his  arm, 
at  a  glimpse  of  which  Mrs.  Randolph  threw  her- 
self upon  his  neck,  exclaiming  : 

"  Oh  !  my  poor  boy !  my  precious  child  I" 

Kate  was  not  long  in  solving  the  mystery  and 
adding  her  tears  and  embraces,  whilst  the  Doc- 
tor bad  to  seek  the  night  air,  and  wait  until  his 
mother  and  sister  had  somewhat  recovered  from 
their  delirium  of  joy* 

You  may  be  sure  that  for  six  long  weary  years 
the  oak  had  not  burned  with  a  glow  so  cheerfol^ 
nor  the  lamps  blazed  with  a  flame  so  brilliant 
as  they  did  on  that  night  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Randolph.  After  tea  it  took  Hartwell  ontil 
near  twelve  o'clock  to  answer  questions  and  de- 
fend himself  against  the  severe  but  loving  re- 
bukes of  the  family,  for  bong  so  near  them  and 
not  revealing  himself. 
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**  You  know,"  said  he,  "I  waa  jtist sereateea 
years  of  age  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was 
in  town  preparing  for  college  nnder  Mr.  F.  I 
was  sufficiently  tall  for  my  age,  bat,  as  yon  re- 
member, was  pony  and  lifeless,  and  had  heard 
my  state  of  health  discussed  until,  like  Keats,  I 
could,  at  times,  feel  the  daisies  growing  over 
my  grave.  Having  but  little,  therefore,  to  ap- 
prehend by  the  venture,  Tom  Ashurst  and  I 
agreed  to  runaway  and  join  one  of  the  compa- 
nies that  were  being  raised  in  Georgia.  We 
took  the  cars  for  Columbus,  joined  a  volunteer 
company,  went  to  Virginia,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  an  Alabama  regiment  command- 
ed by  Colonel  Lomax.  I  commenced  improv- 
ing in  health  as  soon  as  I  began  to  travel ;  had 
the  measles  in  camp,  but  we  were  in  good  quar* 
ters,  with  but  little  to  do,  so  I  soon  became 
convalescent,  and  from  that  day  to  this  have  not 
had  a  day's  sickness.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  companies  that  enlisted  had,  at 
first,  but  little  to  do,  that  saved  my  life.  When 
active  service  did  come,  I  improved  every  day 
upon  bard  tack  and  harder  labor.  After  Lee's 
surrender,  I  rambled  off  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shenandoah,  where  I  lived  a  year  with  a  kind- 
hearted  old  farmer  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
made  in  my  campaigns.  Last  December  I  de- 
termined to  come  home,  but  beibre  reaching 

8 ,  met  with  Mr.  G ,  whom  I  had  known 

well  in  that  town.     He  did  not  know  me,  nor 

did  I  make  myself  known  to  him.     At  S I 

met  and  talked  with  several  with  whom  I  had 
been  at  school,  with  the  same  result  Having 
ascertained  that  the  wreck  of  father's  estate  had 
been  administered  upon  and  divided  between 
yon,  and  thinking  your  home  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  no  proper  place  for  a  young 
roan  who  felt  competent  to  take  care  of  himself, 
I  determined  to  preserve  an  incognito  with 
which  circumstances  had  clothed  me.  What 
occurred  afterwards  you  all  know." 

jffaf«.— "  Oh  yes,  we  know  it  all." 

HartwtU, — "  But  therer  is  something  you  do 
not  know." 

jS'o^.— "Whatisit?" 

HartwtU, — 'Tm  engaged  to  be  married  to 
yonr  friend,  Julia." 

Again  Mrs.  Randolph  and  Eate  threw  them- 
selves upon  his  neck  and  gave  vent  to  their  joy 
in  tears,  whilst  the  Doctor  again  sought  the 
night  air-^ihia  time  not  to  avoid  witnessing  the 
joy  of  others,  but  to  conceal  a  pang  that  marred 
hia  own. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Hartwell,  "  I'm  to  be  mar- 
ried on  the  approaching  10th,  bat  I  must  pat 


you  all  under  hoods  to  keep  these  things  a  pro- 
found secret" 

The  tenth  arrived,  and  with  it  a  large  com- 
pany from  town  and  country.  Among  them 
were  some  of  Julia's  special  admirers,  who  said 
they  had  come  to  see  that  fellow  Hartwell,  Dr. 
Ardis'  overseer,  whom  one  of  the  first  girls  ih 
the  State  was  about  to  marry  against  the  wishes 
of  every  friend  she  had  in  the  world.  The 
grove  at  the  Plateau  was  ablaze  with  torch- 
lights and  alive  with  servants  and  horses  and 
carriages.  Within,  a  crowd  of  faces  aglow  with 
expectation  awaited  in  the  two  front  rooms  the 
advent  of  the  groom  and  bride.  In  one  of  the 
back  rooms,  where  were  gathered  the  attendants 
and  the  two  families,  the  following  conversation 
ensued : 

ffctrtweU, — "  Mrs.  Ardis,  I  moat  ask  your 
pardon  for  the  only  vntruth  I  ever  told.  My 
true  name  is  Hunter  Randolph." 

Mrs.  7?.—"  My  son,  Mrs.  Ardis." 

Kate.^'^  My  broker,  Mrs.  Ardis." 

Mrs,  Ardis. — "  And  pray,  ladies,  is  it  your 
purpose  to  ioanlt  the  distress  of  a  mother  who 
has  been  overruled  and  compelled  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  an  unknown 
adventuirer,  who  may  turn  out  a  Carpet- Bag- 
ger?" 

Hunter  Randolph,  (rolling  up  his  lieeve.) — 
'*Mra.  Ajdia,  can  you  tell  who  made  that 
mark?" 

Mrs.  Ardis.— ^^  Well,  it  is  Hunt  Randolph, 
assure  as  I  live." 

When  Hunter  Randolph  was  a  small  boy  he 
received  a  severe  cut  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  between  the  wrist  and  elbow.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, of  course,  would  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing short  of  the  skill  of  Dr.  Ardis,  her  family 
physician.  On  leaving  home  one  morning,  that 
gentleman  told  his  wife,  in  the  event  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph sent  a  servant  lor  medicine,  to  get  an 
ounce  phial  off  of  a  certain  shelf  in  his  office 
and  send  it  to  that  lady,  telling  Mrs.  Ardis,  at  ' 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  opium  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  turpentine.  Mrs.  Ardis  sent  what 
turned  out  to  be  Indian  ink,  which  cured  the 
wound  but  left  an  indellible  black  mark. 

Beader,  if  it  eVer  be  your  good  fortune  to 
visit  the  Plateau,  you  will  meet  with  the  warm- 
est welcome,  and  be  made  a  witness  to  Hunter 
Randolph's  unsurpassed  skill  as  a  planter,  and 
to  Julians  superior  excellence  as  a  housekeeper ; 
but  if  you  go  with  stick  and  wallet,  nothing 
short  of  a  mark  put  upon  you  by  Mrs.  Ardis 
herself  will  ever  convince  that  good  lady  that 
yoa  are  not  a  Carpet-Bagger  in  disguise. 
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Railroad  aehedule* 

Central  RaUroad  Passenger  Trains, 

Leafe  Macon 7  00  A.  M. 

ArriTe  at  Savannah ^...4« : -. 6  30  P.  M. 

Leave  Savannah ,*.,», 8  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon « 6  40  P.M. 

Connects  at  Millen  for  Augusta. 12  50  P.  M. 

Night  Passenger  Trains, 

Leave  Macon 6  25  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Savannah » -  5  15  A.  M. 

Leave  Savannah»....M 7  20  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon... 6  65  A.  M. 

Connects  at  Millen  for  Augusta. 11  50  P.  M. 

Macon  &  Western  Railroad  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 7  55  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  AtlanU — 2  10  P.  M. 

Leave  Atlanta „ 7  55  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon Jl  40  P.  M. 

NiglU  Freight  and  Passenger  Trains, 

Leave  Macon. - 8  60  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. 4  46  A.  M. 

Leave  Atlanta .-.7  18  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon ^  23  A.  M. 

Southwestern  Railroad  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 8  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  atKufaula .- .5  30  P.  M. 

Leave  Eufaula. JJ  20  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon.. 4  50  P.  M. 

Connects  with  Albany  branch  train  at  Smith ville, 
an4  Fort  Gaines  branch  train  at  Cnthbert. 

Eufaula  Night  and  Accommodation  Trains. 

Leave  Macon .».. » .»«  8  25  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Eufaula 11  00  A.  M. 

Leave  Eufaula .». «....7  18  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 9  10  A.  M. 

Connects  at  Smlthville  with  Albany  train  on  Mon- 
day. Tuesday.  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  No  train 
leaves  on  Saturday  nights. 

CohtmbiLS  Passenger  TVains. 

Leave  Macon » 7  25  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Columbus  ....« 1  22  P.  M. 

Leave  Columbus 12  25  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon — .  6  05  P.  M. 

Columbus  Night  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon » 7  40  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Columbus ^ 5  05  A.  M. 

Leave  Columbus. ; 7  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 4  43  A.  M. 

Macon  <fe  Brunswick  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon ..„...„ 9  10  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Brunswick - ~9  35  P.  M. 

Leave  Brunswick 4  45  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon ., «.6  10  P.  M. 

Trains  to  HawJeinsville. 

Leav?  Macon ....,...«.^ 3  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Hawkinsville „....,  6  30  P.  M. 

Leave  Hawkinsville .- 7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon — -. ..« 10  30  A.  M. 

This  train  runs  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 

Georgia  Railroad  Day  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta 5  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta «., « 3  45  P.  M. 

Leave  Augusta -7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  AtlanU 5  30  P.  M. 

Night  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta-. 5  45  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta 3  45  A.  M. 

Leave  Augusta - ....10  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. 8  00  A.  M. 

Day  Passenger  Trains  will  not  run  on  Sundays. 
Passengers  forMilledgeville,  Washington  and  Athens 
must  take  Day  Passenger  Trains. 

Western  <fe  Atlantic  Railroad. 
Leave  AUanta...........7  00  P.  M..  8 15  A.  M..  3 10  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Chattanooga 3  30  A.  M..  4  20  P.  M. 

Leave  Chattanooga 7  50  P.  M.,  7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta....4 14  A.  M..  3 17  P.  M..  11 00  A.  M. 

Cartersville  Accommodation. 

Leave  AtlanU 6  30  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Cartersville .........«..8  06  P.  M. 

Leave  Cartersville 6  UO  A.M. 

Arrive  at  AtlanU ^ 9  00  A.  M. 


Books,  Fidtnros  a&d  Organs  Giren  Away. 

As  a  reward  to  those  who  Uke  the  trouble  to 

fet  ap  clubs  of  9iibscribers  to  ithe  Fa^ic  and 
[oME  in  their  neighborhoods^  and  as  an  encour- 
agement to  others  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
the  Publishers  have  agreed  to  offer  the  following 
liberal  premiums : 

OUR  PREMIUM   IJST. 

To  any  person  sending  us  Three  Subscribers 
and  Six  Dollars,  we  will  send  any  one  of  Bul- 
wer's  and  Scott^s  or  Dickens'  Novels,  or  any 
other  book  in  our  CaUlogue,  worth  $1  50. 

To  any  person  sending  Eiffht  Subscribers  and 
Sixteen  Dollars,  a  highly  finished  Picture,  (Chro- 
mo)  worth  $7  00,  or  books  to  that  amount  se- 
lected from  our  Cfatalogue.         v 

To  any  petson  sending  Fifteen  Subscribers 
and  Thirty  Dollars,  one  or  more  Chromos,  worth 
$15  00,  or  books  to  that  amount. 

To  any  person  sending  Thirty  Subscribers  and 
Sixty  Dollars,  Books  of  the  value  of  $36  00. 

To  any  person  sending  Seventy-five  Subscri- 
bers and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars,  a 
Parlor  Organ,  or  a  Sewing  Machine,  worth  $60. 

To  any  person  sending  One  Hundred  and  ¥i£- 
ty  Subscribers  and  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  an 
Organ  worth  $180,  or  a  Library,  selected  from 
our  CaUlogue,  worth  $150. 

Our  Catalogue  includes  all  the  best  Standard 
Books,  Agricultural,  Historical,  Miscellaneoas 
and  Juvenile,  Bibles,  Hymn  and  Prayer  Bdoks, 
in  all  styles  of  binding,  Photograph  Albums, 
etc.,  etc.  This  Catalogue  will  be  sent,  postage 
free,  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

OuB  ADVBBTisiNa  Batbs  are  published  in 
full  below,  for  the  information  of  our  friends 
and  patrons.    ' 

KATK8  OF  ADVBRTI8I!VG. 

One  fall  page,  first  insertion^ $35  00 

each  subsequent  insertion ....  20  00 

half  year 100  00 

one   year 200  00 


1  col 


lmo.l2mo.l3mo.J4mo. 


5  mo. 


15  0026  0036  0045  00 

13  0022  00,30  0037  0043  00(48 

12  0020  0027  00,83 

10  00,17  00,23  0028  00 
7  0012  00,16  00,20  0024  00l28 
5  OOllO  00.14  00|18  0022  00 


6  mo. 


9mo.jl2mo 


53  00|60  0080  0o!l00  00 

0064  00|  80  00 

00138  0042  0056  00  74  00 

32  00135  0047  OOi  62  00 

0040  OO'  54  00 

25  00(33  OOi  45  00 


Less  than  X  colomn,  20  cents  a  line  each  inser* 
tlon. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  Iti 
advance.    Transient  advertisers  always  in  advancs. 

Papers  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  adver- 
tisement, always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  free. 

All  advertisements  should  be  received  here  bj 
the  15th  of  the  month  previous  to  Uiat  in  which 
they  are  expected  to  appear,  in  order  to  Insure  th^ 
insertion. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  endoeiDg 
advertisements,  if  they  wish  them  inserted,  will  do 
well  to  look  at  our  published  rates.  These  are 
fixed  and  open  for  inspection,  and  we  have  not 
time  for  correspkondence  with  those  seeking  a  re- 
laxation of  our  terms,  which,  considering  the  wide 
circulation  we  shall  have  are  liberal  enoui^. 
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CENTRAL.  CITY 
CONDITION    POWDERS, 


-FOR- 


Horses,  Mules,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry. 

A  Reliable  Medicine  for  Diseases  incident  to  all  kinds  of  Stock. 


THESE  POWDERS  wiU  strength- 
en the  Rtomach  and  intestines, 
cleanse  them  from  offensire  mat- 
ter, and  bring  them  to  a  healthj 
stage. 
They  are  a  sure  preventive  of 

LUNG  FEVER, 
And  a  certain  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases incident  to  the  HORSE,  such 


GLANDERS, 

YELLOW  WATER, 
DISTEMPER, 
FOUNDER, 
HEAVES, 

SLAVERING 
^COUGHS, 

FEVERS, 
~  LOSS  OF 

APPETITE  and 
VITAL  ENSROT 


FOB  MILCH  COWS. 


By  actual  experiment  it  has  been 
proven  that  these  Powders  will  increase 
the  qoantity  of 

MILK  AND  CREAM  20  PER  CT., 
And   malce  the   BUTTER   FIRM  and 
SWEET. 

In  Fattening  Cattle  it  gives  them  an 
appetite,  loosens  the  hide,  and  malces 
them  thrive  much  faster. 


<--<X^^'J^ 


FOR   HOGS   AND  SHEKP. 

For  all  diseases  of  these  animals — 
such  as  COUGHS,  ULCERS  IN  THE 
WTNGS,  HOG  CHOLERA,  and  the  ROT 
IN  SHEEP— these  Powders  are  invalua- 
ble. They  will  cure  Mange,  and  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  stunted  Pigs. 

These  Powders  are  a  certain  Cure  and  Preventive  of  CHOLERA,  and  other  diseases  of  CHICRENd 
TUR^KTS,  DUCKS,  etc.,  and  will  luprove  tl^  condition  of  all  kinds  of  Fowls. 

These  Powders  are  offered  to  Che  public  witli  a  guarantee  of  practical  usefulness  to  all  who  h«Te 
stock  of  any  kind.  All  DruggiAs  have  them  for  sale,  at  FIFTY  CENTS  per  box.  Full  directions  mc- 
companying  each  box.    The  trade  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount  by  the  Sole  Manufiicturers. 

la.  W.  HUNT  &  CO., 

Not— ly  Druggists,  Cherry  Street,  Macon,  Ga. 
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exposure  to  the  weather,  but  it  does  safifer  both 
in  quantity  and  quality  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  field.  The  sooner  it  is  gathered  and  care- 
fully secured  in  good  cribs  the  better.  There 
are  many  days  when  the  cotton  is  too  wet  to 
pick,  when  corn  can  be  gathered  without  any 
ii^ury  to  it.  We  do  not  recommend  that  corn 
be  put  away  in  the  cribs  in  large  heaps  when 
the  shucks  are  damp,  although  some  people 
pretend  that  the  heating  which  corn  thus  hous- 
ed will  undergo  will  destroy  the  weevil  without 
damage  to  the  grain. 

We  also  recommend  that  all  com  cribs  be 
supplied  with  good  locks.  It  is  astonishing  how 
they  make  a  pile  of  com  '^  hold  out.'' 

PEAS. 

Whenever  a  spare  hour  presents  itself,  let  it 
be  employed  in  gathering  peas.  There  is  no 
more  wholesome  food  for  man  or  beast  than 
the  field  pea.  Ground  with  com  they  are  the 
best  and  strongest  food  for  working  horses  or 
mules,  and  pea  meal  cooked  is  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  milk* producing  food  for  milch 
cows.  Thanks  to  favorable  seasons,  the  pea 
crop  this  year  is  above  an  average.  Gather  all 
you  can,  and  make  the  effort  to  gather  them  all. 

WHEAT. 

Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  the  early  varieties  of  wheat. 
We  hope  that  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  have  all  resolved  to  raise  a  sufficient  crop 
of  this  excellent  cereal  to  supply  their  own 
wants  at  least,  if  they  cannot  conveniently  do 
more.  In  those  portions  of  Georgia  which  are 
suited  for  wheat,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  a  series 
of  years  wheat  raising  would  be  found  to  be 
more  profitable  than  cotton.  The  acreable  re- 
turn for  one  year  might  not  sustain  this  opinion, 
but  when  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  ne- 
cessary to  raise  wheat  is  compared  with  that 


FAEM  WOEK  FOE  THE  MONTH. 

The  gathering  of  the  cotton  crop  is  still  the 
principal  object  of  the  farmer's  care,  absorbing 
nearly  all  his  time,  and  needing  all  his  atten- 
tion. Every  fine  day  should  be  devoted  to  this 
important  work.  As  fast  as  the  cotton  opens 
it  should  be  picked,  and  not  left  upon  the  stalk 
to  fall  out,  becoire  discolored,  and  waste,  until, 
as  is  often  sitid,  '^  we  can  get  round  to  it.'* 

Prompt,  clean  picking,  skillful  handling,  and 
good  ginning,  will  always  be  found  to  pay  well ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  farmers  lose  many  a 
dollar  by  the  slovenly,  careless  manner  in  which 
they  gather  a  crop  which  has  cost  them  so  much 
trouble,  labor  and  money  to  make.  Let  no 
halls,  trash,  or  leaves  be  gathered  with  the  cot- 
ton. In  fast,  hurried  picking  they  are  almost 
nnavoidable,  but  they  depreciate  the  staple,  and 
consequently  depreciate  the  value.  It  is  very 
probable  this  year  that  buyers  will  be  unusually 
&stidious,  and  that  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  fair  cotton  will  more  than  pay  for  the  labor 
of  clean  picking. 

If  the  cotton  be  picked  damp  it  is  very  desi- 
nble  that  it  be  carefully  sunned  before  it  is  put 
away  in  bulk,  otherwise  it  may  mould  and  have 
its  color  destroyed.  Every  good  farmer  should 
have  a  capacious  platform  attached  to  his  gin 
house,  and  should  see  to  it  that  all  cotton  pick- 
^  in  the  early  morning,  and  after  wet  weather, 
be  well  aired  and  dried  in  the  sun  before  it  is 
pat  away  in  any  quantities. 

OATHERIKG  THE  C0R5  CROP. 

Cora  does  not  suffer  as  much  as  cotton  from 
Vol.  1,-31. 
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required  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  when  the 
benefit  to  the  land,  the  time  saved  to  collect  and 
make  manute  and  generally  improve  the  soil, 
are  all  taken  into  the  account,  we  doubt  not 
that  our  belief  is  correct. 

We  do  not  mean,  by  raising  wheat,  sowing 
three  pecks  or  a  bushel  of  any  sort  of  seed  up- 
on a  rough,  unbroken  and  grassy  field,  and 
then  scratching  it  in  with  a  scooter  plow.  *But 
we  mean  preparing  the  land  thoroughly  by 
deep,  close,  even  plowing,  so  that  it  be  perfect- 
ly pulverised  and  deeply  broken ;  we  mean  lib- 
eral manuring  with  cotton  seed  or  richly  am- 
moniated  superphosphates ;  we  mean  sowing  in 
drills  about  half  a  bushel  per  acre  of  the  best 
and  cleanest  seed  that  can  be  found ;  and  we 
mean  covering  it  carefully  and  then  rolling  with 
a  well  adjusted  horse-roller. 

We  have  found  the  white  Tappahannock 
wheat  to  be  better  than  any  other  variety  we 
have  seen. 

As  a  preventive  against  smut,  the  seed  should 
be  soaked  in  bluestone  water  or  strong  brine 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  rolled  in  lime  or 
plaster.  The  old  advice,  to  "sow  wheat  in 
dust," — that  is,  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
dry, — may  be  followed  with  the  best  advantage. 

BARLEY  AND  RYE. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  neglected  to  sow  a 
barley  or  rye  patch  should  not  lose  another  mo- 
ment. There  is  nothing  about  a  farm  which 
'^ comes  in  handier"  or  pays  better  than  these 
patches.  It  is  entirely  useless  to  attempt  to 
raise  barley  either  for  pasture  or  seed  on  poor 
ground.  If  you  are  liberal  in  manure,  prepare 
your  ground  well,  sow  a  couple  of  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  cover  nicely,  you  will  rarely 
fail  to  have  an  excellent  winter  pasture,  which 
will  prove  a  most  timely  and  efficient  auxiliary 
to  the  com  crib  and  the  fodder  stack. 

OATS. 

Again  we  earnestly  recommend  our  readers 
to  sow  largely  of  this  admirable  grain.  It  is 
not  yet  too  late,  though  it  were  better  that  the 
sowing  had  been  completed  last  month.  The 
same  remarks  as  to  the  care  in  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  wheat,  apply  to  this  crop. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

As  soon  as  the  first  frosts  have  nipped  the 
vines,  the  sweet  potatoes  should  be  dug.  It 
does  not  do  to  wait  until  the  vines  are  killed, 
because  in  that  case  the  frost  has  penetrated  the 
earth  and  caused  many  of  the  potatoes  to  rot. 
As  to  the  best  mode  of  saving  and  banking,  see 


article  in  another  column  copied  from  our  April 
number. 

CLOVER  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

During  this  month,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next,  is  the  best  time  to  sow  clover  and  the 
grasses.  It  is  better  to  sow  them  with  either 
wheat  or  barley,  but  they  are  frequently  sown 
alone. 

Will  those  who  believe  that  Dr.  Voelcker  is 
'^  an  old  humbug,  who  don't  know  nothing  of 
farming  in  Georgia,"  and  who  have  no  faith  in 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  clover,  make  the  ex- 
periment for  themselves  on  a  small  scale  this 
year?    Just  try  one  acre. 

PLANTATION  MILLS. 

We  advise  those  farmers  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance exceeding  a  mile  from  a  town,  and  who 
have  Bottoms',  or  some  other  good  adjustable 
horse-power,  to  buy  a  plantation  mill  and  grind 
their  own  meal.  The  saving  in  toll  will  soon 
pay  the  cost  of  the  mill,  not  to  speak  of  the 
loss  of  time  of  men  and  animals  hauling  the 
grain  to  the  mill  and  hauling  back  the  meal. 

COTTON  SEKI). 

As  yon  proceed  with  the  ginning,  save  with 
utmost  care  your  best  seed  for  planting  your 
next  crop,  and  save  the  rest  for  sale  or  for  ma- 
nure. In  no  case  let  any  be  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Even  those  intended  for  manure  are 
deprived  of  half  their  fertilizing  properties  by 
exposure  during  tlie  winter. 


For  the  SotUhem  Farm  and  Borne, 

Ootton  Orop  of  1869i  and  Duty  of  Ootton 
Planters. 

Mr,  Editor :  It  seems  that  the  cotton  crop 
of  1869  foots  up  some  3,500,000  bales,  and  be- 
lieving cotton  buyers  (both  speculators  and 
manufacturers,)  in  estimating  the  prices  they 
are  willing  and  can  afford  to  pay,  look  only  to 
the  number  of  bales  pro'l-  •  '\j  without  any  re- 
gard to  weight,  etc.,  it  bec^/ucs  us  as  planters 
to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  question  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  cotton  crop 
of  1869,  and  what  do  we  see  ?  We  see  an  en- 
ormous crop,  so  far  as  the  number  of  bales  is 
concerned,  but,  Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not  a  notori- 
ous fact  that  the  weights  of  the  bales  last  year 
were  extremely  light?  And  if  the  bales  had 
been  properly  packed,  do  you  think  the  crop 
would  have  very  materially  exceeded  the  crop 
of  1868  ?  Will  the  last  year's  crop  average  400 
pounds  per  bale  ?    And  is  not  a  bale  of  cotton 
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generally  estimated  at  600  pounds  ?    If  so,  let 

us  apply  it  to  our  last  year's  crop  and  see  the 

result : 

Lb«.  produced  in '60.  Average  Bale.  No.  Bales. 
1,400,000,000  400  8,600,000 

1,400,000,000  600  2,800,000 

700,000 

Thus  we  see  had  the  crop  averaged  600  ponnds 
per  bale,  as  it  should  have  done,  the  crop,  in- 
stead of  footing  up  8,600,000  bales,  would  have 
amounted  to  only  2,800,000  bales — a  difference 
of  700,000  bales — and  we  see  we  have  seeming- 
ly added  twenty- five  per  cent  to  amount  of  crop 
produced  by  our  careless  packing,  and  **  trying 
to  make  bagging  and  ties  pay,  ^^ 

Kow  let  us  take  another  standpoint  and  see 
if  we  can't  make  another  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  seeming  number  of  bales  produced, 
for  m  this  section,  (and  I  presume  it  was  the 
general  practice)  the  bagging  and  ties  on  last 
year's  crop  approximated  some  thirty  pounds 
per  bale ;  and  as  we  have  already  reduced  the 
crop  700,000  bales  by  consolidation,  we  must 
also  deduct  thirty  pounds  per  bale  from  the 
bagging  and  ties  on  the  7.00,000  bales  from  the 
crop,  as  before  found,  of  2,800,000  bales :  700,- 
000  bales  cotton  at  80  pounds  per  bale,  21,000,- 
000  pounds — 21,000,000  pounds  equivalent  in 
weight  to  42,000  bales  cotton  :  2,800,000—42,- 
000=2,758,000  bales  crop  of  1869. 

Thus,  from  the  second  calculation,  the  crop 
is  reduced  to  2,768,000  bales,  which  will  very 
little  exceed  the  crop  of  1868,  as  the  bales  of 
that  year  were  of  very  good  weight. 

Can  we  not  still  reduce  the  crop  a  little  low- 
er? For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have 
been  using  about  8  pounds  per  bale  of  surplus 
bagging  on  our  crops,  and  let  us  see  to  what 
extent  that  will  still  reduce  the  seeming  crop  of 
1869 :  2,768,000  bales,  8  pounds  surplus  bag- 
ging, 22,064,000  pounds— 22,064,000  pounds  is 
equivalent  to  41,128  balos  cotton— 2, 768,000— 
44,128=2,713,872  bales  as  crop  of  1869.  Thus 
we  now  have  the  crop  of  1869  to  foot  up  only 
2,713,872  bales. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  not  think  it  to  the 
interest  of  the  cotton  planters  to  see  that  their 
bales  are  uniform  and  of  full  weight  ?  I  know 
when  cotton  commands  a  high  price  surplus 
bagging  pays  a  good  per  cent  on  itself,  but  does 
it  benefit  the  price  of  cotton  ?  I  believe  not, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  causes  each  bale 
to  loose  enough  to  buy  the  bagging  and  ties  on 
two  or  three  bales,  if  properly  packed.  I  have 
frequently,  during  the  packing  of  last  year's 


crop,  heard  planters  tell  their  hands  to  **  throvs 
it  in — it  makes  no  difference  if  the  hales  are 
ligTit— bagging  and  ties  pay  mighty  well  f^  but 
if  they  will  give  the  matter  a  careful  study  they 
will  see  "  bagging  and  ties  pay  mighty  well " 
"orer  the  left^  One  other  cause  of  so  many 
light  bales  being  packed,  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  planters  are  trying  to  make 
that  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  five  hundred  bales, 
and  if  they  are  unable  to  get  it  by  weight,  they 
gain  the  assistance  of  numbers  by  putting  up 
their  crops  into  pockets. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  bagging  business, 
and  see  what  we  could  have  saved  from  our 
last  year's  crop  by  proper  baling  our  cotton. 
We  have  shown  that,  from  the  crop  as  estima- 
ted for  1869,  (which  I  think  a  fair  one,)  we 
have  a  surplus  of  43,064,000  pounds  of  bagging 
and  ties,  and  will  any  one  doubt  if  that  amount 
had  been  thrown  upon  the  market  bagging  and 
ties  would  have  been  a  mere  drug  7 

Now,  sir,  look  at  the  bagging  prospect  for 
our  present  crop.  It  is  estimated  that  the  price 
of  bagging  will  be  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  cents 
per  yard  in  advance  of  last  year's  prices,  and 
why  ?  Simply  from  the  fact,  our  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king some  4,000,000  bales,  if  we  have  the  best 
of  seasons  in  which  to  make  it ;  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  and  speculators  in  bagging,  know- 
ing our  propensity  for  killing  our  cotton  crops 
with  bagging,  have  advanced  their  prices,  and 
are  quietly  awaiting  the  season  to  approach 
when  they  will  pocket  their  share  of  our  hard 
earnings,  which  we  not  only  cheerfiilly  give  but 
beg  them  to  take,  as  ^^  bagging  and  ties  pay 
mighty  welV^  They  also  know  if  we  can  make 
3,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  we  can  soon  convert 
them  into  4,000,000  pockets,  for,  as  all  cotton 
planters  seem  to  know,  **  bagging  and  ties  pay 
mighty  welV^ 

Another  cause  of  th?  j':T:h  price  of  bagging, 
and  one  over  which  we  can  have  no  control  the 
present  year,  is  its  vast  consumption  by  ship- 
pers of  grain  ;  and  our  only  way  of  stopping  this 
leak  is  to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining,  more 
especially  in  the  bread  line,  and  let  us  hope  that 
every  planter  who  does  not  make  a  sufficient 
provision  crop  this  year  will  sow  down  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  small  grain,  and  see  that  his  com 
crop  is  sufficiently  extended  next  year  so  as  not 
only  to  make  enough  for  home  consumption,* 
but  have  a  little  to  spare ;  and  by  so  doing,  and 
properly  preparing  his  cotton  for  market,  he 
will  soon  see  that  not  only  will  **  bagging  and 
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ties  pay  mighty  well,^^  hut  cotton  wiU  begin  to 
pay  a  little  too. 

We  notice  also  that  a  great  qaantitj  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  is  annnally  wasted  by  the 
planters,  and  in  some  instancess  fully  three- 
fourths  of  their  fertilizing  properties  are  lost  to 
the  crop,  caused  chiefly  from  over- cropping, 
and  thereby  enabling  the  grass  and  weeds  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  fertilizer,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  consequently 
causing  a  great  many  planters  to  become  pre- 
judiced against  the  use  of  them ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  combined  with  what  manures  we 
can  make  at  home,  they  will  prove  a  great  bless- 
ing if  properly  used.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  can  declare  good  dividends  is  by  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  labor,  with  the  aid  of  pure  Com 
mercial  Fertilizers  and  what  manures  we  can 
save  on  our  farms ;  and  how  is  this  to  be  effect- 
ed ?  Plant  a  small  area^  fertilize  highly j  cul- 
tivate thoroughly. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Editor,  a  great  many  sound  ar- 
guments in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  jour- 
nal on  the  provision  question ;  and  here  let  us 
make  a  little  calculation  and  see  if  we  can  de- 
tect any  difference  in  the  profits  of  Mr.  A.,  who 
plants  all  cotton,  and  Mr.  B.,  who  plants  one- 
half  in  cotton  and  devotes  the  rest  of  his  farm 
to  the  provision  crops;  and  to  make  things 
doubly  sure,  we  will  give  Mr.  A.  the  benefit  of 
twice  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation : 

Farm  of  Mr,  A. — IXiO  Acres  under  Cultivation, 

Dr.    . 

Guano  for  200  Acres,  20  tons,  at  $80.. $1,600  00 

Com  for  5  Males,  500  bnshels,  at  $1 75 „....    875  00 

Hay  for  5  Mules,  &A  tons,  at  $55 343  75 

Wages  of  12  Hands,  at$150 1,800  60 

Meal  for  12  Hands,  156  bushel,  at  $1  75 273  00 

Bacon  for  12  Hands.  2,184  lbs.,  at  20  cents 431  80 

Implements  and  Incidentals 300  00 

Bagging  and  Ties  for  75  bales  Cotton 300  00 

Total  expenses $5,928  55 

Cr. 

By  75  bales  Cotton,  37.500  lbs.,  at  15  oents 5,625  00 

**  2,625  bushels  Cotton  Seed,  at  20  cenU.. 525  00 

$6.150  00 
Less  expenses 5.928  55 

Clear  Profit  of  Mr.  A ....$  221  45 

Farm  of  Mr.  B.— 100  Acres  under  (Mtivationy 
and  100  Acres  Besting, 

Dr. 

Onano  for  100  acres,  15  tons,  at  $80 ......$1,200  00 

Corn  for  4  mules,  240  bushels'  at  75  oents 180  00 

Fodder  for  4  mules,  S}4  tons,  at  $15 52  50 

Wages  of  6  Hands,  at<150 900  00 

Meal  for  6  Hands.  78  bushels,  at  75  oents 58  50 

Implements  and  Incidentals 200  00 

Bagging  and  Ties  for  40  bales  Cotton 160  00 

ToUl  Bxpenses $2,751  00 

Cr 
By  40  bales  Cotton,  20.000  lbs.,  at  20  eent8......$4.odO  00 

'^  1.400  bushels  Cotton  Seed,  at  20  cents 280  00 

**  40  acres,  1,000  bushels  Com,  at  75  cents.....    750  00 

"40     •'     8  tons  Fodder,  at  $15 120  00 

**  2       "600  bushels  Potatoes,  at  50  cents..    300  00 


By  8  acres.  200  bushels  Wheat,  at  $1 25. 2S0  00 

*^  300  bushels  Field  Peas,  at  $1 60 450  00 

$6.150  00 
Less  Expenses......... 2.751  00 

$3.399  00 
From  the  above  calculation  and  estimates, 
which  can  be  proven  correct,  we  see  that  while 
the  profits  of  Mr.  A.,  who  plants  all  cotton, 
amounts  to  the  pitiful  sum  of  $221  45,  Mr.  B. 
feels  at  home  with  his  profits  of  $8,899,  made 
on  one-half  the  amount  of  land  cultivated  bjr 
Mr.  A.,  and  probably  with  one- tenth  the  unount 
of  vexation  and  trouble ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Farmer  B.  can  ride  over  his  hundred  acres  at 
rest,  and  with  pleasure  behold  the  vast  amoant 
of  vegetable  matter  growing  on  the  same  for 
the  benefit  of  his  future  crops  and  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  his  soil;  while  Mr.  A., 
besides  making  such  a  signal  failure  in  his 
farming  operations,  also  sees  his  land  rapidly 
going  down  hill,  by  being  exhausted  of  all  v^e- 
teble  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  some  of  those  planters  who 
have  '^cotton  on  the  brain,"  (and  I  confess  I 
have  been  one  of  that  stripe,)  will  say  my  cal- 
culation is  by  no  mea^s  a  fair  one — that  I  give 
Mr.  B.  the  benefit  of  20  cents  for  his  cotton, 
while  I  give  Mr.  A.  only  15  cents,  and  that  Mr. 
B.  makes  too  much  cotton  per  acre  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  Mr.  A.  makes.     Also,  that 
I  charge  Mr.  A.  $1  75  per  bushel  for  com,  $55   . 
per  ton  for  hay,  and  20  cts.  per  pound  for  bacon, 
while  I  charge  Mr.  B.  only  75  cts.  per.  bushel  for 
com,  $15  per  ton  for  fodder,  and  make  no  charge 
at  all  for  bacon.    Let  us  ventilate  these  charges 
a  little.    All  farmers  know  that  cotton  makes 
best  on  land  npon  which  a  system  of  rest  and 
rotation  is  kept  up,  and  as  Mr.  B.  has  the  ben- 
efit of  said  rest  and  rotation,  besides  a  greater 
amount  of  fertilizers  per  acre,  and  as  he  is  in  a 
position  to  thoroughly  prepare  his  land   and 
cultivate  his  crop,  we  cannot  see  why  forty  bales 
on  fif\y  acres  should  be  considered  such  an  ex- 
traordinary crop,  while  if  we  look  at  Mr.  A. 'a 
plan,  we  can  see  that  to  cultivate  all  cotton  the 
crop  must  be  neglected  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, thereby  enabling  the  grass  and  weeds  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizers ;  and,  besides, 
the  land,  being  exhausted  of  vegetable  matter 
for  want  of  rest  and  rotation,  is  not  in  the  con- 
dition to  make  a  crop  of  any  kind,  and  we  think 
we  have  given  a  very  high  estimate  of  Mr.  A. 'a 
crop,  even  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  fi. 
makes. 

Now  about  the  other  charges :   Suppose  tlie 
Southern  planters  would  all  plant  on  Mr.  A.'8 
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plan,  do  you  suppose  you  could  buy  corn  for 
$1  76  per  bushel,  hay  at  $66  per  ton,  and  ba- 
con at  20  cents  per  pound?  Most  assuredly 
not.  On  the  other  hand  suppose  every  planter 
would  adopt  Mr.  B/s  plan,  do  you  think  you 
would  get  20  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  ?  I 
think  cotton  would  not  bring  20  cents,  but  think 
20  cents  would  be  its  lowest  limit,  while  if  Mr. 
A.'8  policy  was  universally  adopted,  we  could 
with  difficulty  get  8  or  10  cents  per  pound. 
What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  price  of 
com  and  fodder  if  Mr.  B.'s  policy  is  pursued 
by  every  planter?  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
sale  for  same  at  prices  placed  to  Mr.  B.'s  debit 
and  credit.  You  say  I  do  not  charge  Mr.  B. 
with  any  bacon.  Of  course  not ;  it  is  presumed 
a  planter  of  Mr.  B.'s  stripe  raises  his  own  ba- 
con, and  as  I  do  not  give  him  credit  for  the 
same,  I  certainly  make  no  chaiges ;  and  as  you 
seem  so  determined  to  try  and  find  a  flaw  in 
Mr.  B.*8  plan,  I  will  farther  say  to  you  that 
there  is  another  item  of  considerable  importance 
to  be  placed  to  Mr.  B.'s  credit,  viz :  he  has  an 
abundance  of  good,  rich  milk,  butter,  poultry, 
eggs,  etc  ;  while  Mr.  A.  is  ekeing  out  a  miser- 
able existence  on  a  little  meal  at  $1  76  per 
bnshel  and  bacon  at  20  cents  per  pound,  besides 
having  his  stock  in  a  miserable  condition,  and 
hill  mind  in  a  worse  one. 

Come  now,  planters,  can  we  not  follow  Mr. 
B.  a  little  while  7  Have  we  not  already  seen 
and  experienced  the  folly  of  Mr.  A.  ?  If  we 
wish  to  build  up  our  financial  condition,  let  us, 
at  once,  adopt  Mr.  B.'s  policy.  Our  interests 
require  it.     Patriotism  demands  it. 

Near  Perry,  Georgia,  Reform. 

nnder-DAdning. 

\jS  England,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  and  in 
every  country  where  scientific  agriculture  is 
pfmcticed,  onder- draining  is  universally  regard- 
ed as  an  essential  element  of  success.  On  one 
fium  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  exceed  five 
kondred  acres,  there  were  over  four  hundred 
milefl  of  drains,  several  years  ago,  and  the  work 
waa  not  then  regarded  as  complete.  And  the 
Scotch  fanners  are  practical  people,  who  under- 
stand the  value  of  money,  and  rarely  make  ex- 
penditures which  do  not  pay  and  pay  well. 

Before  the  American  farmer  can  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture,  he  must  un- 
derstand the  value  of  under-draining,  and  now 
that  the  Southern  farmer  no  longer  finds  it  pro- 
fitable to  exhaust  his  land  and  then  buy  '^  new 
ground,"  they  too  must  learn  the  immense  pro- 
fit to  be  derived  from  under-draining. 


Many  believe  that  if  they  subsoil  their  land, 
they  do  all  that  is  necessary,  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  Though  the  subsoil  plow  may  open 
up  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  it  affords  no  cure 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  subsoil,  and  can  never 
take  the  place  of  under-drains.  Professor  John- 
son, Tull,  and  all  the  eminent  writers  upon  im- 
proved agriculture  hold  this  opinion. 

Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  under-drain- 
ing— how  will  a  farmer  who  makes  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  get  back  his  money  ? 

We  answer :  Under-draining  carries  off  all 
stagnant  water,  and  prevents  surplus  water  iii 
the  soil  from  coming  to  the  surface.  It  allows 
the  water  as  it  falls  to  filter  through  the  soil, 
leaving  innumerable  small  pores,  and  having  a 
chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  effect  upon  it. 
It  conveys  the  plant  food  contained  in  rain  di- 
rect to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  enables  the 
fresh  air  to  circulate  through  the  mass  of  deli- 
cate tubes  or  porous  cells  which  it  creates  in 
the  soil.  It  removes  all  sourness,  and  makes 
the  earth  more  friable  and  more  easily  worked. 
It  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  one  or  two  degrees 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  removing  the 
stagnant  water,  and  the  coldness  which  stag- 
nant water  creates.  It  causes  crops  to  mature 
fully  two  weeks  earlier  in  the  fall,  and  enables 
the  farmer  to  commence  his  operations  fully 
two  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  thus  adding 
four  weeks  to  the  crop  season.  It  adds  incal- 
culably to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  artificial  manures,  many  of  which  are 
of  no  benefit  whatever  when  applied  to  land 
where  the  water  is  allowed  to  stagnate.  The 
chemical  effect  of  under-draining  is  also  very 
great  It  is  fully  demonstrated  that  the  remo- 
val of  stagnant  water  and  the  free  admission  of 
fresh  air  in  its  stead,  facilitates  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
disintegration  of  the  mineral  matter,  making 
both  immediately  fit  fqr  plant  food.  These  are 
among  the  leading  advantages  of  under- drain- 
ing. Then,  as  to  how  it  will  pay,  we  say  that 
the  produce  of  thoroughly-drained  land  will 
exceed  that  of  undrained  fully  one-third  in  an 
average  of  five  years,  and  that  supposing  that 
the  whole  work  of  draining  to  cost  from  $20  to 
$80  per  acre,  it  is  clear  that  the  increase  of  the 
crops  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  will  more 
than  cover  the  cost. 

In  future  articles  we  expect  to  give  detailed 
information  as  to  the  construction  of  drains, 
the  materials  to  be  employed,  and  the  probable 
cost. 
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For  t?ie  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

The  Agrioultural  Convention— The  Oon#ti- 
tntion  of  the  Agricnltoral  Societj. 

LETTER  FROM  JOHN  PLOWHANDLES. 

Mr,  Editor :  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
Agricultural  Convention  which  met  in  Atlanta 
on  the  17ih  of  August.  I  was  proud  of  the  ag- 
riculturists of  Georgia  'when  I  looked  at  the 
large  body  of  intelligent,  earnest,  and  high- 
toned  men  who  were  assembled  there  to  pro- 
'  mote  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  noble  old 
State,  representing  as  they  did  every  section 
and  every  class,  and  brought  together  from  the 
mountain  steeps  to  the  sand-beach  washed  by 
the  Atlantic,  to  advance  the  glorious  work  of 
** Agricultural  improvement"  The  fact  that 
so  many  men  could  be  induced  to  leave  their 
homes  at  that  season  of  the  year  and  spend 
three  or  four  days,  from  morning  until  late  at 
night  in  a  hot,  crowded  assembly,  or  in  a  still 
hotter  and  more  crowded  hotel,  proves  in  itself 
that  the  people  are  in  earnest,  and  gives  us  good 
ground  to  hope  that  having  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  of  progress,  they  are  resolved  to 
push  on  until  they  reach  the  goal — until  our 
whole  country  shall  smile  under  the  thickly- 
clustered  Iruits  of  an  improved  and  scientific 
system  of  agriculture. 

I  do  not  specially  admire  the  Constitution 
which  was  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
Society.  I  think  it  is  too  cumbrous,  complex, 
and  involved,  and  I  can  find  no  better  proof  of 
this  than  the  fact  that  its  author  and  finisher 
has  already  given  written  notice  of  a  motion  to 
amend  it  in  one  of  its  most  important  features. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  had  the  Consti- 
tution contained  nothing  but  the  name  of  the 
Society,  the  qualifications  and  privileges  of 
membership,  the  Executive  officers  and  their 
duties,  and  had  the  adoption  of  such  by-laws  as 
might  be  found  necessaij  been  left  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  present 
Constitution  is  what  may  be  called  a  ^^  compre- 
hensive document,"  and  like  all  such  docu- 
ments, is  unintelligible,  confused,  and  perplex- 
ing. B^  its  provisions,  the  only  income  of  the 
society  is  the  tribute  which  the  County  So- 
cieties are  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  a  few  cents 
per  head  of  their  membership,  the  fees  paid 
by  life  members,  and  the  annual  dues  of 
those  members  who  were  already  on  the  roll 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  In  theory,  this 
provision  is  very  beautiful.  Were  there  a 
society  of  a  hundred  members  in  every  county, 


and  were  each  society  eager  to  pay  the  required 
tribute  in  order  to  acquire  membership  and 
legislative  authority  in  the  State  Society,  noth- 
ing could  work  better.  The  parent  society- 
would  have  an  ample  revenue,  and  the  law-ma- 
king and  governing  power  would  be  so  evenly 
and  jointly  diffused  as  to  render  the  combina- 
tions of  cliques  and  rings,  either  in  the  interest 
of  individuals  or  private  schemes,  entirely  im- 
possible. 

How  many  County  Societies  are  there  in  the 
whole  of  Georgia  ?  How  many  of  these  have 
one  hundred,  fifty,  twenty-five  paying  members  ? 
If  every  member  of  every  existing  society  were 
to  pay  the  required  tribute  of  fifty  cents  per 
capita  of  its  membership,  does  any  body  sup- 
pose that  the  aggregate  of  these  payments 
would  pay  the  salary  of  even  one  of  the  paid 
officers  of  the  Society  ?  And  when  it  is  known 
that  representation  in  the  State  Society  involves 
the  payment  of  an  assessment,  which  shall  not 
exceed  fifty  cents  per  head  of  the  membership, 
is  it  supposed  that  this  tax  will  stimulate  the 
already  slow  growth  of  County  Societies,  and 
make  a  connection  with  the  State  Society  more 
popular?  I  doubt  it  very  strongly.  I  know 
how  a  few  earnest  men  have  labored  for  months 
and  borne  all  the  expenses  to  build  and  keep 
up  the  few  sickly,  struggling  little  clubs  which 
now  exist.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  collect 
the  few  cents  which  are  required  from  members, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  when,  in  January  next, 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Society  comes  to  pre- 
pare the  roll  of  tributary  societies,  in  order  that 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  make  the  assess- 
ment, he  will  not  require  the  services  of  a  clerk, 
or  more  than  one  small  sheet  of  paper,  to  com- 
plete his  list. 

What  we  need  is  to  encourage  and  not  tax 
the  formation  of  county  and  neighborhood  so- 
cieties. The  State  Society  should  rather  con- 
tribute to  than  draw  from  the  treasuries  of  such 
societies  j  and  though  the  tax  of  fifty  cents  per 
head  seems  to  be  very  small,  it  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  any  practical  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  that  several  of  the  memhers  of  several 
of  the  little  societies  which  have  just  beea 
brought  to  light  under  the  kind  influence  of  one 
or  two  enterprising  individuals,  cannot  afford, 
and  will  not  pay  the  tax. 

The  plan  will  not  only  be  a  failure  as  a  means 
of  income  for  the  State  Society,  but  it  will  pre- 
vent the  growth  and  welfare  ot  the  County  So- 
cieties. 

In  those  States  were  agriculture  is  most  ad- 
vanced and  most  interest  is  felt  in  its  progress. 
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endowments,  not  imposts,  are  made  to  encour- 
age the  growth  and  increase  the  nnmber  of  the 
neighborhood  clubs.  In  those  State»  the  Legis- 
latures appropriate  liberally  for  the  advance- 
Birat  of  agricoltore,  and  Uiis  is  exactly  what 
the  Georgia  Legislature  must  do  before  we  can 
expect  any  rapid  progress. 

I  liked  Col.  D.  C.  Barrow's  resolutions  very 
much.  They  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
They  told  the  truth,  and  had  they  been  adopt- 
ed there  is  not  a  single  aspirant  for  a  seat  in 
the  Legislature,  at  the  ensuing  election j  who 
would  not  have  expressed  his  willingness  to 
Tote  for  a  liberal  money  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  the  State  Society. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Barnett^s  memorial  will  be 
successful,  but  I  know  that  the  adoption  of 
Col.  Barrow^  8  resolution  would  have  proved  so. 
I  liked  very  much  that  other  part  of  those  reso- 
lutions which  refeped  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  County  Societies,  namely  that  which  gave 
each  County  Society  a  right  to  draw  from  the 
county  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  that  raised  from 
its  membership.  By  such  means  as  this  these 
societies  would  have  sprung  up  in  every  coun- 
ty, and  they  would  have  been  healthy,  vigorous, 
hopeful,  and  efficient  from  their  very  birth,  and 
they  could  have  paid  the  tribute  to  the  State 
Society. 

It  has  been  and  now  is  hard  enough  to  get 
the  planters  and  farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to 
agree  to  form  a  society  at  all,  but  when  you  tell 
them  that  they  must  pay  their  own  dues  to 
their  society  and  then  pay  fifly  cents  a  piece  to 
the  State  Society,  I  fear  that  the  task  of  those 
devoted  and  earnest  men  who  are  laboring  for 
the  good  cause  will  be  much  more  difficult,  and 
their  progress  much  more  slow. 

The  Constitution  is  crude,  ill- digested,  con- 
fused, prolix,  and  unsatisfactory.  But  it  can 
be  amended,  thank  goodness,  and  what  is  more 
it  shall  be  amended.  The  State  Society  shall 
be  handsomely  endowed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
have  the  means  not  only  to  insure  her  own  effi- 
ciency but  help  to  promote  that  of  the  lesser 
associations. 

If  farmers  will  only  do  their  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  country  by  exerting  their  legiti- 
mate influence,  the  honest  need  of  agriculture 
will  assuredly  receive  the  help  which  has  been 
so  long  unjustly  withheld,  and  which  has  been 
so  lavishly  granted  to  the  illegitimate  greed  of 
individuals  and  corporations. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

John  Plowhandles. 


JFbf*  the  SoiUfkem  Fnarmrand  Home, 

Mixed  Crops  ys.  All  Ootton. 

The  general  principle  that  mixed  crops  are 
more  profitable  than  '*  all  cotton''  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  Thirty  years  practical  experience 
and  observation  make  me  know  it.  A  number 
of  communications  have  appeared  in  which  the 
writers  go  into  statistics,  which  are  generally 
correct,  yet  none  that  I  have  seen  are  free  from 
important  errors.  These  may  mislead  and  in- 
juriously effect  persons  new  to  the  business  of 
farming  in  the  older  cotton  States. 

Recently  I  read  in  the  Farm  and  Home  an 
article  horn  Dr.  £.  Hatcher,  an  intelligent  aiid 
practical  planter.  In  summing  up,  he  gives  the 
difference  in  profits  of  a  stated  number  of  acres 
of  a  mixed  crop  over  the  profits  of  an  all- cotton 
crop,  at  $3,492.  One  of  the  items  from  which 
this  profit  is  derived  is  two  thousand  bushels  of 
com  from  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  I  think 
Dr.  H.  would,  upon  reflection,  acknowledge 
that  he  had  never  known  or  heard  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  upland  on  one  plantation  in  Mid- 
dle Georgia  averaging  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  admit  that 
twelve  bushels  per  acre  of  measured  corn  on 
one  hundred  acres  would  be  a  remarkable  yield. 

I  owned  the  best  plantation  in  Burke  county, 
and  my  com  was  always  manured  with  cotton 
seed  and  well  cultivated,  and  yet  an  average  of 
twelve  bushels  was  never  exceeded.  Of  Dr. 
Hatcher's  profita  this  strikes  off  at  once  $1,450, 
or  nearly  one-half.  So,  also,  of  peas,  the  price 
of  which,  whenever  many  are  planted,  never 
exceeds  one  dollar  per  bushel. 

There  is  a  fundamental  error  in  all  these  cal- 
culations. If  only  a  few  persons  in  Georgia 
were  to  plant  mixed  crops,  the  prices  laid  down 
might  be  obtained,  but  when  all  men  plant  com 
enough  to  answer  their  wants,  it  will  not  bring 
fifty  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  cotton  belt  of 
Georgia  no  man  can  make  money  by  seUvng 
com  as  a  source  of  income.  But  he  may  make 
money  from  cotton  if  he  does  not  have  to  buy 
com,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it. 

Thirty  years  experience  satisfies  me  that  there 
is  no  general  crop  of  anything  but  cotton,  that 
we  can  plant  and  accumulate  money,  and  this 
fails  also  if  we  have  to  spend  the  proceeds  for 
com,  meat,  flour,  syrap,  rice,  and  many  other 
things  that  every  farmer  can  make  here  if  he 
will.  In  this  view,  the  subject  needs  more  ela- 
boration than  my  health  will  permit  me  to  give 
it  I  only  hope  that  Dr.  Hatcher,  and  many 
others,  will  continue  their  righteous  war  against 
our  suicidal  policy.  Richmond. 
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Wheat  Onhure. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  culture 
of  wheat  in  different  parts  of  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle Georgia  during  the  past  few  years,  where 
an  improved  system  of  tillage  has  been  adopt- 
ed, proves  beyond  a  question  that  if  our  plant- 
ers adopt  a  rotation  system — the  only  one  by 
which  they  can  maintain  and  improve  the  fer- 
tility of  their  lands — wheat  is  one  o^  the  most 
important  and  most  profitable  crops  they  can 
raise.  The  experiments  of  the  Athens  Wheat 
Club,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  of  Maxey's,  and 
others,  who,  on  naturally  poor  land,  by  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  land,  liberal  manuring, 
and  careful  selection  of  seed,  raised  crops  ex- 
ceeding the  largest  yields  of  the  best  wheat- 
growing  States  in  the  Union,  are  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  we  can  do  if  we  try. 

Of  the  crops  raised  by  the  competitors  for 
the  Silver  Pitcher  at  Athens,  the  largest  yield 
per  acre  was  45J  bushels  and  the  lowest  20  1-7 
bushels,  and  most  of  the  others  exceeded  80 
bushels. 

To  achieve  like  results,  like  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  land.  By  close, 
deep  plowing  it  should  be  made  fine  and  mel- 
low, but  not  too  loose  and  open,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  with  stubble  land.  Soil  for  wheat 
cannot  be  too  fine  and  comminuted,  but  it  must 
be  worked  down  to  make  a  good  seed  bed,  and 
this  is  best  done  by  the  harrow  or  roller.  Where 
stubble  is  plowed  under,  if  the  work  has  been 
done  closely  and  sufficiently  deep  to  turn  the 
stubble  under  completely,  we  would  recommend 
that  the  rest  of  the  preparation  be  done  by  the 
harrow,  finishing  off  with  the  roller.  Cross- 
plowing  stubble,  where  the  stubble  is  not  com- 
pletely rotted,  often  makes  the  land  too  loose, 
and  more  likely  to  heave  with  frost  than  where 
the  seed  bed  has  been  **  worked  down.*'  But 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  land  must  be  thor- 
oughly broke  and  pulverized  first.  Scratching 
the  surface,  and  leaving  a  hard  impenetrable 
pan  underneath  will  not  leave  the  seed  bed  we 
desire.  Where  land  which  has  been  in  corn 
this  year  is  designed  for  wheat,  as  soon  as  the 
com  ia  removed  it  should  be  plowed  as  closely 


as  possible  with  a  good  two-horse  tam-plow, 
and  if  the  turn-plow  be  followed  by  a  Brinly 
sabsoiler  so  mach  the  better.  We  repeat  that 
the  soil  cannot  be  too  ftndy  comminuted  or  to 
too  great  a  depth.  Then  it  should  be  well-har- 
rowed with  a  heavy  harrow  of  any  of  the  a{^ 
proved  patterns^  and  if  there  be  plenty  of  time 
a  cross- harrowing  would  be  very  beneficial. 

The  manures  for  wheat  whidi  we  believe  to 
be  the  best  are  green  cottonseed,  from  seventy* 
five  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  which  can 
be  strewn  over  the  land  and  plowed  under  at 
the  first  plowing,  and  a  mixture  of  Peruviaa 
guano  and  dissolved  bones,  say  one  hundred 
pounds  9f  the  former  to  two  hundred  pounds  of 
the  latter,  with  about  fifty  pounds  of  salt  add- 
ed, sown  broadcast  and  incorporated  with  the 
soil  by  the  first  harrowing,  or  in  case  the  land 
be  cross-plowed,  turned  under  by  the  plows. 
We  are  satisfied,  from  our  own  experience,  that 
there  is  no  better  manure  for  wheat  than  cotton 
seed,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels 
per  acre,  turned  under  when  the  land  is  plow- 
ed, and  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  the  above  mixture  applied  just 
before  the  seed  is  sown. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that 
the  seed  be  sown  in  drills,  from  a  foot  to  six- 
teen inches  apart  Not  only  does  the  drilling 
save  half  the  seed,  as  compared  with  broadcast 
sowing,  but  it  gives  room  for  the  roots  to  spread, 
admits  a  free  circulation  of  air  round  the  plants, 
and  allows  the  ground  to  be  cultivated  and  all 
foreign  growth  destroyed.  It  is  also  pretended 
by  experienced  wheat  growers  that  drilled  wheat 
is  much  less  liable  to  rust  than  that  sown  broad- 
cast 

There  are  several  excellent  grain  drills  which 
will  do  the  work  well,  and  which  can  be  bought 
at  reasonable  prices  from  any  of  our  agriculta- 
rai  warehouses.  Most  of  them  have  what  is 
called  '^  a  guano  attachment,''  that  is,  it  is  pre- 
tended that  they  distribute  the  fertilizer  evenly 
in  the  drill,  and  at  the  same  time  drop  the 
wheat  and  cover  it  up.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  '^  guano  attachment ;"  first  because  no  drill- 
ing machine  that  had  it  which  we  have  ever 
seen,  fulfilled  its  promise  of  distributing  the 
manure  evenly  in  the  drill ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause we  have  very  little  faith  in  manuring  in 
the  drill,  except  it  be  perhaps  for  root  or  v^e- 
table  crops.  For  grain  crops  with  fibrous  roots 
extending  in  every  direction,  drill  manuring 
will  give  them  a  vigorous  start,  but  when  the 
roots  extend  beyond  the  narrow  line  of  the  ma- 
nure deposited  in  the  drill,  where  are  they  to 
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Aid  food  7  We  are  as  satisfied  as  we  are  that 
Egfat,  air,  and  moisiare  are  essential  to  plant 
growth,  that  mannriag  in  the  drill  will  never 
produce  a  foil  crop.  It  is  a  make-shift  at  best 
which  is  of  conrse  better  than  no  mannre,  but 
not  aa  beneficial  as  if  the  fertiUaer  were  strewn 
evenly  over  the  land  and  then  thorooghly  inter- 
Biized  with  the  soiL 

After  the  drill,  to  complete  the  operation, 
we  wonld  go  over  the  field  with  a  heavy  roller, 
by  which  the  compact  seed  bed  of  fine  soil  will 
be  made,  and  the  snrfiMse  of  the  field  made 
even. 

The  seed  should  be  carefnlly  cleaned,  all  the 
small  and  imperfect  grains,  and  all  coci^le  and 
cheat  removed,  and  then  soaked  for  twelve 
hoars  before  sowing  in  bluestone  water  or  strong 
brine. 

Those  who  believe  that  wheat  is  '^  an  uncer- 
tain crop,'*  or  that  it  does  not  *^  thrive  this  far 
Soath,'*  will,  we  think,  change  their  minds,  if 
they  will  only  try  to  cultivate  it  in  the  manner 
we  have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  by  which  in  a  succession  of  years, 
on  naturally  poor  worn-out  land,  we  have  rais- 
ed good  crops,  going  as  high  as  42  bushels  per 
acre  in  1868. 


Smut  m  Wheat. 


Ma.  A.  G.  PsBOT  communicates  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Burcd  New  Yorker : 

Having  read  in  the  Bural  New  Yorker  the 
answers  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat,  by  Mr.  Ful- 
ler and  Mr.  Curtis,  I  must  say  that  my  experi- 
ence does  not  confirm  their  opinions.  In  1841, 
I  purchased  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Lyons  which 
had  been  cleared  twenty-seven  vears,  and  crop- 
ped twenty-four,  as  I  learned  after  my  pur- 
chase, from  some  of  the  neighbors.  Saia  mud 
had  never  been  seeded  to  red  clover,  except  an 
orchard,  which  I  sowed  with  plaster,  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  per  acre.  Said  orchard  was 
mowed  and  then  plowed,  and  then  sowed  to 
wheat,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the  farm,  in 
the  fall  of  1842.  As  the  crop  of  wheat  in  said 
year  was  very  full  of  smut,  and  produced  but 
ten  bnshelf  per  acre.  I  determined  to  ^t  rid  of 
the  smut  at  once.  I  brined  and  heavily  limed 
everv  bushel  that  I  sowed,  supposing  that  there 
would  be  a  perfect  cure,  as  I  had  read  many 
times  that  no  smut  would  grow  afvor  such  treat- 

Behold  the  result  I  Where  the  clover  and 
plaster  were  sown,  it  was  perfect  wheat ;  not  a 
smut  head  could  be  seen ;  but  on  all  of  the  oth- 
er land  there  was  thousands  of  heads  that  were 
completely  filled  with  smut,  many  of  them  not 
ow  sixteen  inches  high. 

The  land  was  sandy  and  gravelly  loam,  and 
after  it  had  once  been  seed^  with  clover  and 
plastered  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 


the  acre,  the  smut  disappeared.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  brining  and  uming  of  wheat  is  of 
value  to  the  preceding  crop,  but  do  not  believe 
it  will  prevent  smut,  unless  the  land  has  been 
previously  filled  with  nitrogenous  food,  to  aid 
the  proper  development  of  tne  wheat  plant. 


In  anj  Weather. 

Whiv  Um  WMithw  is  wet. 

We  most  not  firet; 

When  the  weather  is  oold. 

We  mufli  not  scold ; 

When  the  weather  is  warm, 

We  mast  not  storm ; 

But 
Be  thankful  together, 
Whaterer  the  weather. 


Luceme. 

This  valuable  forage  plant  flourishes  on  fer- 
tile soils  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  worthy 
of  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  in  want  of  a  rich  and  nutritious  food  for 
soiling  purposes.  The  folio  wins  is  an  extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Farmer's  Club, 
New  York  Institute : 

Mr.  Curtis  read  a  paper  upon  the  value  of 
this  plant  for  soiling.  He  says  of  it:  *'It 
will  grow  in  the  same  climate  and  soil  with  red 
clover,  but  needs  stronger  land,  and,  being  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  requires,  to  perfect 
itself,  more  sunshine  ana  warmth.  This  pecu- 
liarity can  be  remedied  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  a  rich  soil,  a  warm  exi)osure  and  stimu- 
lating manures.  When  furnished  with  these 
advantages,  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  amount  of 
lucerne  which  can  be  taken  off  from  a  small 
piece  of  ground  is  most  astonishing.  From 
four  to  six  crops  can  be  cut  in  one  season  from 
the  same  land.  For  flesh-formine  and  nutritive 
elements,  it  is  superior  to  red  clover,  contain- 
ing 50.7  parts  to  41.2  in  clover. 

Like  clover,  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  dense 
shade,  thus  enriching  the  soil  while  the  roots 
strike  down  into  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet,  defying  drouth,  and  leaving  the  land 
in  admirable  condition  for  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion. Lucerne  resembles  clover  in  appearance, 
with  a  smaller  leaf,  and  if  left  to  npen,  has 
a  more  woodv  stem.  Would  not  recommend  it 
to  take  the  place  of  clover  for  general  purposes, 
but  I  do  most  emphatically  endorse  it  for  a  soil* 
ing  plant  to  meet  the  great  want  of  the  dairy- 
man and  stock-breeder.  For  horses  it  has  spe- 
cial merits ;  not  being^  soft  and  washy,  they  are 
not  liable  to  scour  on  it.  It  is  perennial.  Once 
get  it  rooted,  and  with  a  clean  soil  it  will  thrive 
for  years,  yielding  its  excessive  burdens  of  rich- 
ness. The  seed  is  larger  than  clover  seed,  and 
when  ripe  and  fresh,  glossy  and  yellow.  They 
can  be  obtained  of  any  first-class  dealer  at  fiftv 
cents  per  pound.  The  crop  may  be  sowed  with 
grain,  rye  being  the  best ;  but  it  is  preferable  to 
sow  alone — from  eight  to  ten  pounas  of  seed  to 
the  acre," — Maryland  Farmer, 

Combat  vice  in  its  first  attacks,  and  yon  will 
come  off  conqueror. 
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For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Is  Ouano  a  Olear  and  Entire  Loss  to  the  Cot- 
ton Planter  ? 

Mr,  Editor :  Without  circumlocution,  I  pro- 
pose to  prove  that  guano  has  been  a  clear  loss 
to  cotton  planters.  The  dealers  in  cotton  esti- 
mate that  there  will  be  made  this  year  4,000,- 
000  bales.  And  why  do  they  think  so  1  I'hey 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  have  purchased  and  applied  to  their 
cotton  such  enormous  quantities  of  guano ;  and 
the  amount  of  guano  purchased  forms  the  prin- 
cipal data  from  which  they  reckon. 

The  amount  of  money  paid  by  Southern  plan- 
ters for  guano  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dol- 
lazs — all  a  clear  loss.  If  we  had  raised  our 
provisions,  and  not  used  any  guano,  we  could 
not  have  raised  more  than  two  millions  of  bales, 
and  cotton  would  to-day,  (in  spite  of  the  war 
now  raging  in  France  and  Prussia)  have  been 
worth  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

Two  millions  of  bales  at  thirty  cents  would 
be  worth  a  great  deal  more  money  to  the  plan- 
ters than  4,000,000  at  15  cents.  If  so,  we  get 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  2,000,000  bales 
that  we  raise  this  year,  and  besides  we  have 
millions  of  money  to  pay  out  of  these  4,000,000 
bales,  for  guano.  We  could  have  raised  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn  as  easy  as  we  have 
2,000,000  bales  ot  cotton,  that  we  get  nothing 
for.  Again,  if  we  had  not  used  any  guano,  we 
would  have  made  but  2,000,000  bales,  which 
would  have  sold  in  the  market  for  more  money 
than  4,000,000.  We  could  have  pocketed  the 
money  that  the  2,000,000  bales  sold  for,  and  no 
guano  bills  to  settle.  If  the  above  be  true,  and 
who  can  doubt  it,  guano  must  be  a  clear  loss  to 
the  cotton  planter.  Since  the  war  we  have 
purchased  millions  of  tons  of  guano,  and  by  so 
doing,  we  have  worked  cotton  down  from  40  to 
16}  cents.  Think  of  the  Southern  farmers  hav- 
ing, in  the  place  of  2,000,000  bales  cotton,  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn,  the  2,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  worth  more  money  than  4,000,000,  and 
no  guano  bills  to  settle  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  2,000,000  bales,  and  we  will  have  what 
would  have  been  the  situation  if  we  had  pur- 
sued that  course. 

By  managing  so  as  to  work  cotton  down  from 
40  to  16  cents,  we  have  caused  our  lands  to 
depreciate  at  least  100  per  cent. 

This  deponent  planted  all  cotton  in  1867. 
One  trial  satisfied  me.  I  had '  figured  the  mat- 
ter up,  and  figures  told  me  that  I  could  make 
more  money  raising  cotton  at  20  cents,  and  pur- 


chase my  provisions  than  I  could  to  make  small 
crops  of  cotton  and  raise  my  provisions.  When 
I  reduced  the  theory  to  practice  it  did  not  work 
out  that  way.  I  made  a  splendid  crop  of  cot- 
ton, and  yet  I  saved  no  money. 

In  1868  I  planted  two  acres  of  corn  to  one  of 
cotton.  I  purchased  but  1000  pounds  of  guano. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  I  found  I  had  made  some 
money. 

In  1869  I  should  have  made  com  enough  to 
do  me  but  for  the  drought.  I  fattened  meat 
enough  to  do  my  family.  The  freedmen  had  to 
purchase  western  bacon.  I  managed  so  I  did 
not  purchase  much  com.  Owing  to  the  high 
price  ofljotton,  my  crop  paid  me  very  well. 

In  1870  I  purchased  twenty-three  tons  of 
guano,  which  cost  me  $1,950.  I  shall  make 
perhaps  100  bales  of  cotton,  and  by  the  time  • 
all  expenses  are  footed  up,  there  will  be  (at 
present  prices  of  cotton)  but  little  money  left 
in  tiie  hands  of  your  humble  servant 

I  have  made  corn  in  abundance  and  have 
hogs  enough  to  make  my  meat.  If  I  had  no 
com  or  meat,  I  could  not  possibly  make  buckle 
and  tongue  meet.  I  should,  without  doubt,  be 
forced  "up  the  spout." 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for  me  to 
have  made  but  50  bales  of  cotton  without  guano 
than  100  with  it,  if  every  farmer  had  done  the 
same  thing,  for  50  bales  would  have  brought 
more  money  than  100  bales  and  the  guano  out 
of  the  100  bales  to  pity  for.  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  the  guano  is  a  clear  loss. 

When  cotton  dropped  down  to  16}  cents,  I 
began  to  look  for  the  cause,  and  after  mmina- 
ting  over  the  matter  for  several  days,  trying  to 
find  the  cause  that  had  produced  such  an  effecti 
all  at  once  up  loomed  guano.  I  once  thought 
guano  was  my  friend,  but  experience  has  taught 
me  that  commercial  fertilizers  have  been  oar 
worst  enemy.  Commercial  fertilizers  have 
caused  us  to  plant  cotton,  and  cultivate  cotton, 
haul  cotton,  and  ship  cotton,  until  many  of  us 
have  nothing  but  cotton,  and  that  is  not  worth 
anything  hardly,  and  heavy  debts  hanging  over 
us  for  guano,  and  com,  and  bacon.  That  is 
exactly,  my  friends,  what  guano  has  done  for 
us.    Let  us  get  out  of  this  miserable  condition. 

All  agree  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  get  out, 
and  that  is  by  raising  provisions.  Not  only 
rfdse  for  our  consumption,  but  enough  to  spare 
to  support  the  towns  and  cities.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  the  citizens  of  Macon  purchased  their 
supplies  from  the  farmers,  and  it  was  delivered 
to  them  out  of  the  farmers  wagons.    They  did 
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not  go  to  a  grocery  store  to  purchase  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  needed  to  eat 

Planters,  let  us  **about-face;**  plant  one-half 
of  oar  land  in  com,  the  other  in  cotton,  and 
stop  using  guano,  and  all  will  be  well  in  a  short 
time.  Pay  particular  attention  to  your  hogs, 
and  stop  saying  that  the  freedmen  steal  them. 
That  is  so  only  in  a  few  instances.  I  have 
twenty  head  that  are  fat,  some  of  them  so  iaX 
that  they  can't  strike  a  trot  to  get  out  of  a  freed- 
man's  way  if  he  was  to  try  and  catch  them,  and 
those  hogs  lie  round  the  quarter  now,  day  and 
night,  and  the  freedmen  never  trouble  them. 
I  am  aware  of  what  becomes  of  your  hogs' when 
they  suddenly  disappear.  They  stray  fff  in  the 
woods  and  perish,  and  then  you  cry  out,  ^*the 
freedmen  have  stolen  them.'' 

Stop  saying  the  freedmen  steal  your  hogs,  for 
your  hogs  are  generally  so  poor  the  freedmen 
have  no  use  for  them.  Don't,  my  friends,  shel- 
ter yourselves  behind  such  an  excuse  any  long- 
er. Raise  com  and  feed  your  hogs )  attend  to 
them  closely,  and  yon  will  have  plenty  of  meat. 

Let  us  all  go  to  work  and  get  the  country  out 
of  its  present  embarrassed  condition.  We  owe 
it  to  our  children.  Let  us  not  turn  the  country 
over  to  them  in  its  present  situation.  In  the 
name  of  humanity,  let  us  not  bequeath  such  a 
legacy  to  our  oflbpring.  * 

Very  respectfully^ 

B.  M.  Batemav. 

Ntair  Byron,  Houston  co,,  6a. 

Remarks  bt  the  Editor. — There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  foregoing  communication  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  Bateman,  which  we  heartily  com- 
mend. He  is  a  practical  farmer,  earnest,  in- 
dustrious, and  capable,  and  all  he  says  about 
raising  provision  cropp  instead  of  so  much  cot- 
ton, and  raising  our  own  meat  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  meets  our  entire  approval. 
.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  guano  is  directly  or  indirectly  the  cause 
of  our  troubles,  or  that  we  could  do  better  with- 
out commercial  fertilizers.  Because  many  of 
us  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  buy  fertilizers  on 
credit,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  to  raise  a  large 
crop  of  cotton,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
Cfops,  and  have  thereby  depreciated  the  value 
of  cotton  below  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  not 
the  guano  which  increased  our  acreable  yield 
which  we  are  to  blame,  but  our  own  stupidity 
in  planting  so  many  acres  and  counting  on  a 
high  price  for  cotton  to  famish  us  means  to  buy 
meat  and  bread,  instead  of  raising  them.  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  guano  that  it  was  all 


applied  to  cotton  and  none  applied  to  com.  All 
good  fertilizers  would  have  fed  a  big  corn  crop 
with  the  same  fidelity  that  they  have  nurtured 
and  stimulated  a  big  cotton  crop.  We  never 
yet  saw  good,  reliable  manures  applied  to  any 
crop  in  reasonable  quantities  that  they  did  not 
increase  the  yield  so  as  to  pay  a  good  interest 
on  the  investment.  It  might  have  been  better 
for  Mr.  Bateman  to  have  raised  only  fifty  bales 
of  cotton  this  year  instead  of  the  hundred  bales 
he  expects  to  raise,  provided  every  planter  had 
followed  the  same  proportion,  and  had  raised 
plenty  of  provisions.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  fifly  bales  would  have  brought  as  much 
money  as  the  hundred  bales  will  bring.  But 
was  it  the  guano  that  made  Mr.  Bateman  plant 
for  one  hundred  bales,  when  he  ought  to  have 
only  planted  fifty  ? 

No,  Mr.  Bateman,  commercial  fertilizers  are 
not  your  "  worst  enemy."  They  are  your  best 
friend.  By  their  use  yon  can  raise  fifty  bales 
on  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  land,  which  without 
them  would  not  bring  you  twenty.  By  their 
use  you  can  double  your  com  crop,  and  by  ma- 
king one  acre  produce  es  much  as  three  with- 
out manure,  you  save  the  labor  which  it  would 
require  to  cultivate  the  other  two  acres.  As 
well  might  you  say  that  a  horse  is  your  '^  worst 
enemy,"  if  you  use  him  to  ran  races  and  gam- 
ble on  his  performance,  instead  of  using  him 
for  legitimate  purposes.  Or,  as  well  might  you 
say  your  money  is  your  worst  enemy  if  you  lend 
it  to  men  promising  to  pay  usurious  interest, 
and  who  fail  to  pay  their  notes  at  maturity,  in- 
stead of  investing  it  in  safe  securkies  bearing 
legal  interest. 

Put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  Lay  the 
blame  where  it  belongs,  and  charge  the  cotton 
mania  with  all  the  evils  which  you  have  uigust- 
ly  charged  to  guano. 

How  to  Keep  Sweet  Potatoes. 

[Extract  from  Records  of  Maxey's  Farmers' 
Club,  published  in  the  Farm  and  Home  for 
April:] 

Build  a  house  of  small  poles  with  open  cracks ; 
cut  your  poles  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  long 
and  cover  the  house  with  boards,  nailed  on  so 
as  to  allow  no  leaking.  In  the  floor  (earth)  of 
the  house  dig  as  many  holes  as  you  desire  to 
make  banks,  cauldron-shaped  and  eighteen 
inches  deep.  Make  a  tube  for  each  bank  of 
four  strips  of  plank,  say  four  feet  in  length  by 
five  inches  in  width,  nailed  together  on  the 
edges.  In  these  tubes,  along  the  sides  at  inter- 
yals,  have  fifteen  to  twenty  auger  holes ;  set  one 
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tabe  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  caoldron* 
shaped  excavations  in  the  floor,  and  pile  the 
potatoes  aroond  it  in  bank  shape  until  the  bank 
reaches  within  about  six  inches  of  the  top. 
Then  cover  the  potatoes  over  with  broom  straw 
or  com  stalks,  and  on  this  put  a  layer  of  soil 
six  inches  thick.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
put  on  a  little  more  dirt  and  plug  up  the  mouth 
of  the  tube  with  leaves  or  straw,  which  must  be 
opened,  however,  as  soon  as  the  weather  mod- 
erates. Every  year  (after  the  first)  the  floor 
of  the  potato  house  should  be  wet  with  water 
before  putting  up  the  banks.  This  is  impor- 
tant. Ko  one  should  be  allowed  access  to  the 
banks  except  an  experienced  and  careful  hand. 
Of  course  the  house  should  be  carefully  locked. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some, 

An  Old  Snbjeot— Bermnda  GnuM. 

The  value  of  the  Bermuda  grass  that  over- 
spreads so  many  of  the  fields  of  Middle  Qeorgia 
is  almost  incalculable ;  and  yet  I  must  say  that 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  three  greatest  pests  with 
which  I  am  acquainted — guinea  grass  being  se- 
cond, and  wire  grass  third.  It  affords  better 
pasturage  than  anything  growing  wild  in  this 
latitude.  Its  nature  is  rather  peculiar:  after 
remaining  for  many  years  undisturbed  in  a  par- 
ticular spot,  it  will  sometimes  die  out,  without 
any  apparent  cause.  More  frequently,  though, 
it  will  be  choked  out  by  '*  goose  grass ''  trefoil, 
weeds,  bushes,  or  briars.  Even  when  it  does 
not  become  entirely  extinct  under  these  circum- 
stances it  grows  small  and  stunted,  affording 
the  poorest  kind  of  grazing. 

But,  for  either  of  the  above  named  results  to 
happen,  the  grass  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
entirely  undisturbed.  When  left  thus  it  spreads 
very  slowly  indeed.  If  a  patch  a  foot  square 
be  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  on  a  level, 
where  the  rain  cannot  wash  it  off,  where  no 
stock  can  tread  on  it  and  move  it  on  their  hoofs 
or  otherwise,  and  it  be  not  plowed  or  touched 
in  any  way,  but  simply  left  to  grow  and  contend 
as  best  it  may  against  its  natural  enemies,  which 
appear  to  be  every  other  vegetable  than  itself— 
for  it  is  the  Ishmael  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
—in  this  case  I  doubt  if  it  would  spread  ten 
feet  in  ten  years.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  I  do  not  tiiink  a  sprig  of  it  could  be  found. 
Digging  about  it,  however,  or  loosening  the  soil 
in  any  way,  will  cause  it  to  flourish  like  a  green 
bay  tree ;  and  in  order  to  make  of  it  the  very 
best  pasture  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  stir  it  occasionally ;  for  if 
this  be  not  dene,  clover  or  something  oi  the  sort 


will  after  a  while  interfere  with  it  very  nwterial- 
ly.  True,  we  see  splendid  pastures  of  it  that 
are  never  plowed,  but  these  would  be  still  bet- 
ter if  broken  up  at  proper  intervals  of  time. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  spoiling  the  pasture 
by  any  ordinary  amount  of  plowing  or  digging. 
Enough  of  this  to  exterminate  any  of  the  foes 
to  the  Bermuda  that  we  have  enumerated,  will 
only  pulverize  the  soil  and  thin  out  this  extra- 
ordinary grass  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  grow 
with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity.  Indeed, 
getting  entirely  rid  of  it  by  working  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  One  can  hardly  ever  know 
that  he  has  exterminated  it.  He  may  take  up 
and  bum  with  his  own  hand  every  visible  sprig 
of  it  He  may  take  up  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  a  foot,  and  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  verjr 
deep  unless  the  ground  is  pulverized  under  or 
about  it ;  he  may  take  up  the  dirt  and  sift  it  all 
over  a  given  patch,  and  then  he  has  not  de- 
stroyed the  grass  if  there  be  left  anywhere  a 
single  joint  of  root ;  and  all  must  allow  that  it 
is  well  nigh  practically  impossible  to  perform 
this  work  so  that  there  shall  not  be,  in  some 
comer,  or  on  some  fence,  root,  or  rock,  a  num- 
ber of  these  dangerous  little  particles. 

These  small  pieces,  thus  escaping  observation^ 
during  the  summer,  with  the  help  of  a  sprinkle 
of  rain,  will  show  themselves  all  over  the 
ground,  and  the  more  work  there  has  been  ex- 
pended in  trying  to  eradicate  them,  the  better 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  more 
amazing  will  be  the  swiftness  of  tiieir  growth. 
All  one  can  hope  for  is  to  keep  it  in  check  and 
work  the  ground  so  as  to  give  the  growing  crop 
the  start  of  it  If  he  has  a  patch  of  it  in  a  field 
and  does  not  wish  it  to  spread,  let  him  give  it  a 
wide  berth.  Let  him  pile  brush  around  it, 
make  a  hedge,  fence  it  about,  build  a  wall, 
create  a  barrier  over  which  nothing  can  touch 
it  Woe  to  him,  if  with  the  delusive  idea  of 
preventing  it  from  spreading,  he  goes  to  work 
plowing  or  digging  it.  The  reward  of  his  painsi 
three  times  out  of  four,  will  be  that  it  will  cover 
his  field. 

Do  not  go  to  work  with  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing it  You  may  think  you  have  effected  this, 
but  let  it  go  untouched  through  the  ordinary  . 
interval  between  working  of  crops,  and  you  will 
be  very  apt  to  see  it  cropping  out  You  can 
cultivate  a  crop  in  it  by  bestowing  upon  it  three 
or  four  times  the  labor  that  you  would  if  it  were 
not  present  I  once  saw  a  field  in  which  there 
had  been  a  number  of  patches  scattered  aboat, 
but  at  first  it  was  not  near  all  over  the  surface. 
The  owner  shied  round  these  spots  for  yean 
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withoDt  any  material  increase  of  the  pest,  when 
finally  another  man  hooght  the  plantation.  The 
second  proprietor  went  into  this  field,  broke  it 
up  three  or  four  times,  planted  it  in  cotton,  cnl- 
tifated  it  well,  giving  it,  (including  the  labor  of 
preparation,)  at  least  four  times  as  mnch  work 
•8  his  other  land,  and  **  laid  it  by''  in  splendid 
order.  His  neighbors  all  were  telling  how, 
wonderful  to  relate,  this  man  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  Bermuda  grass.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  that  field  which  before  had  shown  only 
scattered  patches,  presented  a  broad,  unbroken 
expanse  of  Bermuda  grass,  and  its  cultiration 
has  since  been  abandoned. 

I  have  spoken,  incidentally,  of  sereral  ways 
in  which  Bermuda  grass  is  scattered.  It  is  car- 
ried along  water  courses,  wherever  it  is  grow- 
ing, with  every  rise  in  the  water.  Indeed  on 
all  rolling  land  the  rains  move  it  about.  Cattle 
and  other  live  stock  convey  it  about  on  their 
hoofs,  and  sometimes,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  wonderful  grass  passed  through  the 
stomachs  of  animals  undigested,  as  is  manifest- 
ed by  its  growing  in  cow  pens  immediately  out 
of  the  droppings  of  cattle,  when  there  is  not  a 
sprig  to  be  seen  anywhere  else  near.  It  clings 
to  the  wheels  of  wagons  and  carts,  and  to  the 
points  of  plows  that  are  being  carried  about  in 
plantations.  But  perhaps  the  way  in  which  it 
is  scattered  most  extensively  is  with  the  manure 
that  is  hauled  out.  Around  horse  lots,  cow 
pens,  rich  places  of  deposit  of  all  kinds,  if  there 
is  any  Bermuda  grass  on  the  place,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  found  growing.  When  these  are 
raked  over  and  the  scrapings  carried  about  to 
the  different  fields,  the  chances  are  very  good 
to  get  some  of  the  pest  along  too.  In  fact, 
where  it  grows  at  all  on  a  plantation,  it  is  a 
source  of  constant  uneasiness  and  terror. 

But  I  say  a  crop  can  be  cultivated  even  among 
Bermuda  grass,  though  it  requires  (including 
the  preparations  of  the  ground)  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  df  labor  that  it  would  if  the 
grass  were  not  present.  Any  one,  after  experi- 
menting with  a  small  patch,  can  estimate  the 
cost  of  cultivation  pretty  accurately  and  see 
whether  or  not,  considering  the  actual  fertility 
of  the  land,  or  the  cost  of  making  it  rich,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  working  it,  he  will  be  paid  for 
his  extra  outlay.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
only  and  very  simple  question. 

In  these  days  of  two  and  four-horse  plows 
and  heavy  harrows,  it  may  seem  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  any  other  tools ;  nevertheless, 
I  will,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  means  or 
tastes  lead  them  to  stick  to  one-horse  teams. 


After  ground  becomes  well  set  in  Bermuda 
grass,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  it  with 
any  ordinary  plow  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  es- 
pecially in  very  stiff  red  or  rocky  land.  Here 
is  my  plan :  In  the  fiUl  or  early  winter  I  take 
cutting  coulters  and  go  through  the  patches  I 
design  to  cultivate,  running  both  wajil^  at  dis- 
tances of  three  to  five  inches.  Then  I  take  a 
toming  plow  that  just  goes  under  the  sod,  re- 
versing the  torf  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the 
roots  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  I  pursue  the 
same  method  in  summer,  letting  the  sun  take 
the  place  of  the  freezes ;  but  heat  ii^ures  land, 
while  the  cold  benefits  it.  If  a  hard  winter 
succeed,  it  will  destroy  great  quantities  of  these 
roots,  and  pulverize  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  cultivation  comparatively  easy.  The 
next  spring  I  tear  the  ground  to  pieces  to  the 
very  extent  of  my  ability.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  this  method,  but  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
it  involves  at  least  four  single-horse  plowings 
before  planting,  and  these,  or  their  equivalent, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  if  the  land  is  to  be 
properly  prepared.  You  may  plow,  or  you  may 
dig,  but  the  requisite  amount  of  work  must  be 
performed,  or  you  fail. 

I  have  seen  some  people  hoe  the  grass  up 
and  put  it  in  piles.  This  is  all  wrong  unless  it 
is  to  be  hauled  off  and  burnt.  It  must  be  scat- 
tered, however,  for  the  sun  or  the  frost  either 
to  have  their  full  effect.  I  once  saw  a  man, 
about  the  first  of  August,  with  a  crowd  of  ne- 
groes taking  up  Bermuda  grass  and  piling  it  in 
the  comers  of  the  fence.  I  told  him  it  would 
grow  again.  "Why,"  said  he,  **  there  isn't  a 
particle  of  moisture  or  grain  of  dirt  in  it,  and 
see  how  dry  the  weather  is,  and  how  hot  the 
sunshines."  "Wait  then  and  see,"  was  my 
reply.  Well,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain  for 
three  weeks,  and  sure  enough  the  grass  appear- 
ed entirely  dead.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
rainy  season  set  in,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the 
most  glorious  coat  of  grass  I  ever  saw  sprang 
up,  and  in  a  short  time  it  grew  over  the  top  of 
the  tall  fence  against  which  it  was  piled. 

T. 

Panners'  Olnbs 
FuRXiSH  farmers  an  opportunity  to  become 
posted  on  the  prospects  of  crops  and  markets ; 
they  are  another  means  of  relieving  fanners  of 
some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  isolation  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  course  taken  by  a 
club  in  Michigan,  that  makes  the  prospects  of 
crops  and  markets  the  first  point  considered  at 
each  meeting,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  idl  oth- 
er clubs.  In  this  way,  too,  the  information  ob- 
tained by  those  best  posted  may  be  much  more 
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generally  diffased  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case. 

This  is  especially  the  case  where  sach  clubs 
are  located  at  the  county  seat,  or  some  other 
central  place  where  a  goodly  number  of  intelli- 
gent farmers  may  be  brought  together,  and 
where  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  discussions 
reported  in  the  local  and  nearest  agricultural 
papers.  Then  the  information  brougnt  out  will 
not  merely  benefit  those  present — although  this 
will  well  pay  for  keeping  up  a  club— but  all  the 
readers  of  the  discussions  may  be  more  or  less 
benefited  also.  It  is  getting  to  be  the  practice 
in  many  places  for  most  of  the  leading  farmers 
— men  not  only  noted  ss  standing  in  the  front 
rank  of  practical  farmers,  but  as  able  and  in- 
telligebt  citizens  who  are  competent  to  fill  any 
position,  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  These 
men,  in  the  carefully  prepared  papers  and  well 
considered  remarks  brought  out  on  such  occa- 
sions, present  some  of  the  best  practical  facts, 
reports,  and  suggestions  now  published;  and 
the  condensed  r^orts  of  the  principal  points 
considered  are  useful  and  interesting.  These 
clubs  not  only  bring  out  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation that  otherwise  might  not  be  collected, 
but  in  the  attendants  at  the  club  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  reports,  a  good  deal  of  thought  and 
investigation  is  induced  thai  but  for  this  might 
not  take  place. — 2^ke  Country  Oentleman, 

Shrinkage  of  Oom. 

The  Farmers'  Exchange  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, more  than  a  year  ago,  appointed  a 
committee  to  test  the  shrinkage  of  corn  for 
one  year.  Tue  report  of  the  Committee,  as 
published  in  the  Courier- Journal  of  that  city, 
is  as  follows : 

Six  ears  of  large-cob  com,  a  little  too  ripe  to 
cut  up,  weighed,  with  box — 

1868— October  2 9^  pounds 

Nov 4 8        " 

Dec 2 7t      " 

1869— Jan 4 7        ** 

Feb 8 6f      ** 

March...  2 6|      " 

April 2 6}      " 

May 4 6}      *' 

Aug 17 7        " 

Oct 2 7        " 

SI  <  ears  of  small- cob  good  seed  com,  just 
ripe  enough  to  cut  up,  weighed,  with  box — 

1868— October  2 8        " 

Nov 4 6J      " 

Dec 2 6t      " 

1869— Jan 4 6i      " 

Feb 8 61      " 

March...  2 6J      *' 

April 2 6J      ** 

May 4 6J      " 

Aug 17 6i      " 

Oct 2 6i      " 

Josh  BiLuyos-is  of  the  opinion  that*  *'  there 
iz  lots  ov  people  in  this  world  who  covit  mis- 
fortunes, just  for  the  luxury  of  granting," 


Beasons  for  TTnder-Draining. 

In  an  old  number  of  the  Albany  Cultivator 
we  find  the  following  concise  and  approved  rea- 
sons for  under-draining : 

1.  It  prevents  water  which  falls  from  resting 
on  or  near  the  surface,  and  renders  the  soil  dry 
enou^  to  be  worked  or  flowed  at  all  times. 

2.  ^y  rendering  the  soil  porous  or  spongy,  it 
takes  in  water  witkout  flooain^  in  time  of  rain, 
and  rives  it  off  ^dually  in  time  of  drought 

8.  Bjr  preventing  adhesion  and  assisting  pul- 
verization, it  allows  the  roots  to  pass  freely 
through  all  parts  of  the  soil. 

4.  By  facilitating  the  mixture  of  manure 
through  the  pulverized  portion,  it  greatly  in- 
creases its  value  and  effect. 

6.  It  allows  water  falling  on  the  surface  to 
pass  downwards,  carrying  with  it  fertilizing  sub- 
stances (carbonic  acid  and  ammonia)  until  they 
are  arrested  by  the  absorption  of  the  soil. 

6.  It  abstracts  in  a  similar  manner  the  heat 
contained  in  the  falling  rains,  thus  warming  the 
soil,  the  water  discharged  by  drain- mouths  be- 
ing many  degrees  colder  than  ordinary*  rains. 

7.  The  increased  porosity  of  the  so!l  renders 
it  a  more  perfect  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  roots  ot  plants  are  less  injured  by  freezing 
in  winter. 

8.  The  same  cause  admits  the  entrance  of 
air,  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  enriching 
portions  of  the  soil. 

9.  By  admitting  early  plowing,  crops  may  be 
sown  early,  and  an  increased  amount  narvested 
in  consequence. 

10.  It  economizes  labor  by  allowing  the  work 
to  go  on  at  all  times,  without  interraption  from 
surplus  water  in  spring,  or  from  a  hard  baked 
soil  in  summer. 


Heasxiring  Oom  in  Bulk. 

We  have  seen  several  plans  to  measure  com 
in  bulk  and  ascertain  the  contents  of  a  crib,  but 
we  have  not  seen  any  so  plain,  simple,  and  cor- 
rect as  the  following,  which  was  published  :n 
the  Southern  Cultivator  many  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  B.  T.  Harris,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  planters  in  Hancock  county : 

Take  a  box  of  any  convenient  size,  for  exam- 
ple say,  8  feet  long,  2  feet  deep,  2  feet  wide= 
12  cubic  feet.  FiU  it  evenly  with  the  com  from 
the  crib  to  be  measured,  and  shell  and  measure 
it  with  your  sealed  half  bushel.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  it  holds  6  bushels.  Now  ascertain 
the  cubic  feet  in  your  crib,  which  we  will  sap- 
pose  to  be  14  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  and  10 
feet  deep=1400  feet. 

12  feet :  hold  6  bushels— 1400  feet  hold. 
5 

12  I  7000 

588J  bushels. 
This  is  a  simple  application  of  the  rule  of 
three.     If  the  measurements  are  correctly  made 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  safe  rule. 
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Dr.  Voeloker's  Obemioal  InyestigationB. 

Concluded  from  September  Namber. 

At  the  present  time  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Horticultnral  Society  is  engaged  in  ma- 
king experiments  on  special  plants.  Amon^t 
these  are  seyeral  varieties  of  clover,  on  which 
Ye  istend  to  try  the  effect  of  ammoniacal  salts 
done,  and  of  varioos  mixtures,  and  I  hope  the 
result  will  be  to  bring  opt  some  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
conduct  exi>eriments  on  a  large  scale  with  suffi- 
cient scientific  precision;  I  therefore  strongly 
recommend  the  Committee  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  to  institute  some  experiments  in  boxes. 
A  number  of  boxes  are  now  set  out  at  Chiswick, 
and  I  hope  that  on  a  future  occasion  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  the  results  of  the  observations 
which  we  are  making  there  with  respect  to  the 
peculiar  action  of  some  special  fertilizing  agents, 
such  as  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda.  So  much, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  field  investigations 
whirh  occupied  so  much  of  my  attention  during 
the  last  season. 

In  dose  connection  with  these  field  experi- 
ments, I  have  undertaken  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  growing 
clover  as  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat.  It  is 
well  known  to  most  practical  farmers  that  if 
they  can  succeed  in  growing  a  good  crop  of 
clover  they  are  almost  certain  to  get  a  good  pay- 
ins  crop  of  wheat  You  see  how  all  agricultu- 
ral matters  depend  upon  each  other.  If  we  can 
by  chemical  means  enable  the  farmer,  on  land 
which  otherwise  would  not  grow  clover,  to  pro- 
dace  a  good  crop  of  clover,  we  shall  thus  place 
him  in  the  very  oest  position  for  afterwards  ob- 
taining paying  crops  of  com. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
very  best  preparation,  the  very  best  manure, 
if  you  will  allow  me  thus  to  express  my- 
self, is  a  good  crop  of  clover.  Now,  at  first 
sight,  nothing  seems  more  contradictory  than 
to  say  that  you  can  remove  a  vei^  large  quan- 
tity of  both  mineral  and  organic  food  from 
the  soil,  and  yet  make  it  more  productive,  as  in 
the  case  of  clover.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  larger  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  you  re- 
move in  a  crop  of  clover,  and  the  larger  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  is  carried  off  in  clover 
liay,  the  richer  the  land  becomes.  Now  here 
is  really  a  strange  chemical  anomaly  which  can- 
not be  discarded,  and  invites  our  investigation  ; 
and  it  is  an  investigation  which  has  occupied 
my  attention,  I  may  say,  for  more  than  ten 
years.  I  first  took  it  up  in  my  leisure  hours 
when  I  lived  at  Cirencester.        , 

In  the  paper  which  I  published  in  the  Journal 
last  year  you  will  find  analyses  of  clover  roots 
and  clover  soils  on  the  College  Farm  at  Ciren- 
cester. Chemists  are  much  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  painters  *,  we  cannot  finish  a  work  off- 
hand at  oncej  we  take  up  a  thin^  and  then 
leave  it  for  a  time.  We  then  take  it  up  again  ; 
just  as  the  opportunity  occurs  to  add  to  our  ex- 
perience, we  take  up  new  matter  and  make  it 
the  subject  of  investigation.  Now  this  clover 
investigation  has  very  much  interested  me  for 
&  great  number  of  years ;  but  only  during  the 


last  season  have  I  been  able  to  bring  it  to  any- 
thing like  completion,  so  as  thoroughly  to  ex- 
plain the  strange  anomaly  that  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  growth  of  clover  as  a  pceparatory  crop 
for  wheat  The  explanation  is  very  simple, 
though  puzzling  when  yon  know  not  the  chemi- 
cal points  that  are  involved  in  the  investigation. 
I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  show- 
ing to  you  in  a  tew  figures  that^  in  a  thorough 
chemical  point  of  view,  clover  is  the  most  ex- 
hausting crop  that  you  can  poesiblj;  grow,  whilst 
in  a  thorough  practical  point  of  view  it  is  the 
most  restorative  crop  and  the  best  preparation 
for  wheat  that  you  can  possibly  grow.  Now  if 
we  examine  what  is  taken  from  tne  land  in  the 
shape  of  clover,  we  shall  find  that,  assuming  an 
acre  of  land  to  yield  four  tons  of  clover  bay, 
these  four  tons  of  clover  hay  will  remove  672 
pounds  of  mineral  constituents,  and  not  less 
than  224  pounds  of  nitrogen,  which  is  equal  to 
272  pounds  of  ammonia.  Four  tons  of  clover 
hay,  the  produce  of  one  acre,  must  contain  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogen,  andjremove  from  the 
soil  an  enormous  quantity  of  mineral  matters 
abounding  in  lime,  potash,  and  also  much  phos- 

E boric  acid.  Now,  comparing  what  is  removed 
y  a  crop  of  wheat,  we  find  that,  in  a  clover 
crop,  we  remove  fully  three  times  as  much  of 
mineral  matter,  and  a  ^eat  deal  more,  six  times 
as  much,  I  believe,  of  nitrogen,  as  we  do  in  a 
crop  of  wheat.  The  total  amount,  to  give  the 
exact  figures,  of  mineral  matters  removed  in  an 
average  crop  of  wheat  amounts  to  176  pounds 
an  acre ;  that  is,  taking  in  both  the  grain  and 
the  straw,  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  removed 
in  the  grain  of  wheat  amounts  to  only  26.7 
pounds  per  acre  (not  quite  27  pounds,)  and  in 
the  straw  of  wheat  19.2  pounds  j  or  in  both  to- 
gether 46  pounds  of  nitrogen,  which  is  only 
about  one- fifth  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
produce  of  an  acre  of  clover. 

We  should,  therefore,  naturally  expect  that 
clover,  which  removes  so  much  more  nitrogen 
from  the  soil,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
application  of  nitrogenous  manures ;  but  the 
revepse  is  the  case.  Wheat,  it  is  well  known, 
ia  benefitted  by  the  application  of  nitrogenons 
matters,  but  not  clover.  On  the  other  hand, 
clover  is  benefited  by  mineral  manures  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  leaves  the  land  even  in  a  better 
condition  in  this  respect  for  the  succeeding  com 
crop  than  it  is  without  the  intervention  of  clo- 
ver. I  believe  a  vast  amount  of  mineral  ma- 
nure is  brought  within  reach  of  the  corn  crop 
by  growing  clover.  It  is  rendered  available  to 
the  roots  of  the  com  crop,  while  otherwise  it 
would  remain  in  a  locked- up  condition  in  the 
soil,  if  no  recourse  were  had  to  the  introduction 
of  the  clover  crop.  Clover,  by  means  of  its 
long  roots,  penetrates  a  large  mass  ot  soil.  It 
gathers  up,  so  to  speak,  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
the  potasn  which  are  disseminated  throughout 
a  large  portion  of  the  soil :  and  when  the  land 
is  plowed  the  roots  are  leu  in  the  surface,  and 
in  decaying  they  leave  in  an  available  condition 
the  mineral  substances  which  the  wheat  plant 
requires  to  enable  it  to  grow.  Althougn  in 
clover  hay  these  mineral  matters  are  removed 
in  great  quantity,  yet  the  store  of  mineral  food 
that  we  have  in  six  or  twelve  inches  of  soil  is  so 
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great  that  it  is  utterly  iDsignificant  in  compari- 
son with  what  remains:  in  other  words,  the 
qnantity  of  mineral  matter  which  is  rendered 
available  and  .fit  for  the  use  of  the  succeeding 
com  crop  is  very  much  larser  than  the  quanti^ 
which  is  removed  in  the  dover  hay.  But  the 
accumulation  of  nitrogen  after  the  growth  of 
clover  in  the  soil  is  extremely  large.  Even 
when  the  clover  crop  is  insignificant  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  amounting  to  tons  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  surface  soil,  and  the  better  the 
clover  crop  the  greater  is  the  accumulation  of 
nitrogen. 

In  one  of  my  experiments  I  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  or  nitrogen  which  is  left  in  the 
portion  of  the  field  where  the  clover  was,  com- 
paratively speakine,  i)oor,  and  I  found  that  on 
the  brow  of  the  hiU  in  that  field,  for  it  had  a 
considerable  declivity,  the  clover  was  weak,  the 
produce  to  an  acre  being  1  ton,  11  hundred 
weight,  99  pounds ;  whilst  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  where  the  clover  was  stroneer,  there  being 
more  soil,  it  was  2  tons,  2  hundred  weight,  61 
pounds.  Observe,  too,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  field  the  wheat  was  always  better.  Now,  it 
is  in  virtue,  I  believe,  of  this  accumulation  of 
nitrogen  that  the  wheat  grew  so  much  more 
luxuriantly. 

I  had  another  experiment  tried  two  seasons 
ago  upon  land  on  which  clover  grew  tolerably 
well.  The  experiments  to  which  I  refer  were 
tried  at  Leighton  Buzzard  upon  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Robert  Valentine.  We  had  a  capital  field  of 
clover,  and  I  thought  I  should  have  a  good  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  whether  there  was 
more  nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  soil  after  the 
clover  crop  was  cut  twice,  or  whether  more  was 
accumulated  when  the  clover  was  mown  once, 
and  then  allowed  to  run  to  seed.  At  first  sight 
you  would  think  that  the  land  was  in  a  worse 
condition  when  the  crop  is  grown  for  seed.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  this  is  generally  the  case ; 
but  in  the  case  of  clover  we  have  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule ;  and  I  find,  on  looking 
into  this  matter,  that,  after  growing  cloveir  for 
seed,  a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  nitrogen 
remains  in  the  surface  soil,  m  the  first  six  inches 
of  soil  as  well  as  in  the  second  six  inches,  than 
when  the  clover  is  mown  twice. 

I  have  ascertained  that  when  you  feed  off 
clover  by  sheep,  when  it  is  still  young,  and 
everything  is  returned  to  it  as  it  is  removed 
from  it,  the  land  is  in  a  worse  condition  than 
when  you  take  off  the  clover  hay.  This  is  an 
anomaly.  You  say  it  is  against  all  principle 
and  against  all  reason.  But  when  you  see  posi- 
tive evidence  in  our  fields,  I  think  no  scientific 
man  has  a  right  to  sa^  that  it  is  i^gainst  all  rea- 
son and  against  all  principle.  It  is  certainly  not 
against  fact.  All  who  are  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject  must  have  seen  that  wheat 
invariably  grows  less  luxuriantly  when  you  feed 
it  off  quite  young,  and  that  the  best  crop  of 
wheat  IS  produced  when  you  grow  clover  for 
seed.  I  have  repeatedly  and  repeatedly  seen 
it.  Now,  if  I  had  been  always  snut  up  in  my 
laboratory,  I  should  never  have  seen  it  or  in- 
vestigated it.  I  should  have  followed  in  the 
track  of  those  scientific  men  who  so  frequently 
turn  up  their  noses  at  anything  they  cannot  un- 


derstand, or  that  they  think  unscientific.  Th«^ 
fore,  the  men  who  make  the  practical  experi- 
ments must  be  wrong,  and  they  must  be  nght 
Now,  I  think  this  is  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
be  commended.  When  we  see  a  plain  matter 
of  fact,  our  simple  business  is  to  investigate  it 
carefally  and  conscientiously.  Then  we  shall 
find  frequently,  as  I  have  found  in  other  depart- 
ments of  chemical  investigations — I  allnae  to 
my  investieations  in  farm-yard  manure — that  a 
practice  which  is  at  first  sight  contrary  to  aU 
theory,  at  least  with  what  we  call  theory,  but 
not  against  true  science,  on  being  investigated, 
is  found  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  established 
observations  of  good  agriculturists,  and  that 
there  are  really  ffood  causes  which  fully  explain 
apparent  anomiuies  which  sometimes  are  veiy 
puzzling. 

Referring  to  tliose  clover  investigations,  I 
would  ^U3t  eive  you  the  total  amount  of  nitro- 
gen which  I  found  in  different  layers  of  soil  in 
the  same  field,  and  upon  one-half  of  which  the 
clover  was  mown  twice,  and  upon  the  second 
half  of  which  the  clover  was  mown  only  once, 
and  then  left,  for  seed.  The  per  centage  of  ni- 
trogen in  the  clover  soil  twice  mowed  for  the 
first  six  inches  amounted  to .  168 :  in  the  second 
six  inches  to  .092 ;  and  in  the  third  six  inches 
to  .064. 

Thus  you  see  that  it  becomes  very  much  less 
the  deeper  you  go  down.  The  accumulation 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  surface  soil,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  principally  due  to  the  dropping  of 
the  leaves.  When  we  grow  clover  for  seed 
those  leaves  continually  drop  and  enrich  the 
surface  soil ;  and  if  it  be  the  case,  which  I  think 
is  likely,  that  the  clover  tribe  of  plants  is  satis- 
fied with  the  ammonia  which  exists  in  the  at- 
mosphere, we  can  at  once  account  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  The  clover 
plants  take  the  nitro^u  from  the  atmosphere 
and  manufacture  it  into  their  own  substance, 
which,  on  decomposition  of  the  clover  roots  ana 
leaves,  produces  abundance  of  ammonia.  In 
reality,  the  growing  of  clover  is  eouivalent,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  manuring  with  Peruvian 
guano ;  and  in  this  paper  of  mine  I  show  that 
you  obtain  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  than  in 
the  largest  dose  of  Peruvian  guano  which  a  &r- 
mer  would  ever  think  of  applying ;  that  there 
is  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated  in 
the  first  six  or  twelve  inches  of  soil  than  Uiere 
is  in  the  heaviest  dose  of  Peruvian  guano  that 
any  person  would  think  of  using. 

On  clover  soil  once  mown  and  left  for  seed, 
I  found  in  the  three  layers  of  soil  a  larger  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  than  where  the  clover  was 
mown  twice.  In  the  first  six  inches  it  was .  189 ; 
in  the  next  six  inches  .134 ;  and  in  the  lowest 
six  inches  .089.  Now  the  total  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen calculated  per  acre  for  12  inches  of  soil 
amounted  on  that  portion  of  the  field  mown 
twice  for  clover,  to  6,249}  pounds;  whereas, 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  12  inches  of 
soil  on  that  portion  of  the  field  which  was  mown 
only  once  and  then  left  to  stand  for  seed,  was 
8^126}  pounds ;  thus  producing  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  on  an  acre  of  soil  12  inches  deep,  cal- 
culated as  ammonia  on  the  part  of  the  fidd 
mown  once  and  then  seeded,  amounting  to  8,592 
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poQiids.  A  very  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  was 
accumulated  when  the  clover  was  left  for  seed ; 
and  the  total  amount  of  large  clover  roots  was 
much  greater  in  the  part  where  the  clover  was 
grown  for  seed ;  for  tne  longer  it  is  left  iij  the 
soil  the  more  the  roots  extend.  In  the  differ* 
ent  layers  of  the  soil,  also,  in  every  instance 
more  nitrogen  was  found  where  the  clover  was 
kft  for  sewi  than  where  it  was  twice  mown. 

There  was,  as  just  mentioned,  upon  one  acre 
8,592  pounds  more  ammonia  in  the  land  where 
the  clover  seed  was  grown  than  on  the  other 
portion  where  the  clover  was  made  entirely  into 
lay.  The  chemical  points  brought  forward  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry  show  plainlv  that  mere 
speculations  as  to  wnat  can  talce  place  in  the 
soil  and  what  cannot,  do  not  much  advance  the 
true  theory  of  certain  agricultural  practices.  I 
would  just  mention  that  it  is  only  by  carefully 
inresti^ting  subjects  like  the  one  under  con- 
sideration that  i)ositive  proofs  are  given  show- 
ing the  correctness  of  intelligent  observers  in 
the  field.  I  have  frequently  oeen  struck  with 
the  remarkably  luxuriant  appearance  of  wheat 
after  a  heavy  crop  of  clover  nas  been  removed 
from  the  land,  l  at  first  doubted  it,  but  at  last 
I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  invariably  fol- 
lows when  you  get  a  good  crop  of  clover  that 
you  also  get  a  good  crop  of  wneat.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is 
left  in  the  land  after  the  removal  of  the  clover 
crop,  and  this  gradually  decays  and  furnishes 
ammonia,  which,  at  first,  during  the  colder 
months  of  the  year,  is  retained  by  the  well- 
known  absorbing  properties  whicn  all  good 
wheat  soils  possess.  An  investigation  which  I 
have  now  in  hand,  however,  shows  me  that  the 
ammoniacal  salts  in  the  soil  are  rapidly  trans- 
fbnned  into  nitrates.  Gradually  the  oxidation 
of  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  are  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  clover  roots 
tafces  place,  and  nitrates  are  eliminated ;  but 
the  benefit  that  we  derive  from  the  growth  of 
clover  is  very  much  greater  than  the  benefit 
that  we  can  derive  from  the'  direct  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  because  if  we  use  nitrate  of 
soda,  we  must  just  hit  upon  the  right  point 
when  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  growing  crop. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  or  water  to  wash 
the  nitrate  of  soda  into  the  soil,  it  does  no  good, 
but  rather  may  do  harm  by  burning  up  the  land. 
If  there  is  too  much  rain,  it  may  pass  into  the 
drains.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  retained  by  the 
land — not  even  by  clay  soils.  It  passes  through 
them  as  through  a  sieve ;  therefore,  it  is  the 
most  precarious  kind  of  manure  that  you  can 
use.  it  is  well  if  you  can  hit  unon  the  right 
time,  and  this  jou  must  find  out  for  yourselves. 
By  observation  you  will  find  out  the  right  time 
in  the  particular  locality  where  you  are  placed. 
You  may  go  wrong  once,  but  for  a  number  of 
years  you  will  generally  hit  upon  the  right  time. 
Speaking  generally,  I  would  say  that  about  the 
middle  of  February  in  most  localities  is  the 
right  time  for  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda ; 
but,  Qseful  as  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  in  some 
special  cases,  I  think  the  less  you  use  it  on  poor 
soils  the  better. 

I  should  like  more  indirectly  to  accumulate 
nitrogen  on  my  land,  and  not  go  to  any  great 
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expense  in  buying  nitrate  of  soda  when  my  land 
is  in  poor  condition.  It  is  well  if  you  have  very 
^ood  land,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
IS  perhaps  better  not  to  rely  upon  this  source  of 
supply.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  readily  be  washed 
out ;  but  you  will  notice  that  the  benefit  that 
you  obtain  from  clover  roots  is,  that  you  have  a 
continuous  source  from  which  nitrates  can  be 
produced.  It  does  not  matter  if  some  of  the 
nitrates  pass  away  in  the  drain ;  you  have  an 
enormous  accumulation  of  decaying  organic 
matter.  The  tjlover  roots  and  leaves  are  not 
all  at  once  changed  into  ammonia ;  but  there 
is  a  gradual  transformation  of  the  organic  mat- 
ter, first,  into  ammoniacal  salts,  and  a  gradual 
change  from  ammoniacal  salts  into  nitrates,  and 
you  nave  a  complete  series  of  chemical  trans- 
formations which  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
fradual  development  of  the  plant.  Whereas, 
y  usin^  nitrate  of  soda,  you  run  the  risk  of 
getting  It  washed  away  into  your  drains.  Thus, 
tnere  is  more  certainty  of  growing  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  through  the  instrumentality  of  clover 
than  througn  the  direct  supply  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  points  which  have 
been  established,  I  believe,  by  my  chemical  ex- 
periments in  the  laboratory  with  respect  to  the 
chemical  history  of  the  clover  crop. — Journal 
N,  Y,  State  AgricuUural  Society, 


How  Oloyer  Fertilises  and  How  Plaster  Acts. 

We  publish  below  the  opinion,  derived  from 
practical  experience,  on  this  important  subject 
of  Mr.  Geddes,  one  of  the  most  skillful  and 
successful  farmers  in  New  York.  The  article 
will  richly  repay  perusal : 

I  had  not  intended  to  say  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  reading  of  Dr.  Boyd's  article  in 
the  Weekly  THbune,  of  the  16th,  impels  me  to 
remark  that  he  is  entirely  correct  in  saying. 
**Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mina 
that  we  only,  as  it  were,  believe  that  a  pheno- 
menon in  nature  exists  until  we  know  the  rea- 
son for  its  existence.*'  I  have  been  so  long 
trying  by  experiments  to  determine  whether 
clover  really  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
that  produced  it,  or  whether  the  clover  plant 
was  all  the  while  exhausting  the  subsoil,  and 
merely  lifling  the  fertilizing  qualities  that  there 
might  be  in  tne  subsoil  to  the  surface  by  its  long 
tap  roots,  that  I  had  to  some  degree  lost  sight 
of^  the  great  truth  embraced  in  the  quotation  I . 
have  made  from  Mr.  Boyd's  last  article.  I 
thank  him  for  calling  attention  to  it. 

My  experimental  field,  that  has  now  had  the 
crops  of  seventy  years  of  ^rain  and  grass  taken 
ofi^  It,  during  which  time  it  has  been  under  the 
cultivation  of  my  father,  myself,  and  my  son, 
having  for  all  that  time  received  no  manure  ex- 
cept clover  seed  and  plaster,  and  has  constant- 
ly improved  in  fertility,  I  suppose  to  be  the 
most  perfect  practical  test  to  which  this  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  subjected.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  this  field  has  been  visited  by  men 
eminent  as  writers  upon  agricultural  science. 
All  of  them  have  said  that  in  time  I  would  im- 
poverish the  soil  by  my  manner  of  treating  it 
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Professor  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  twenty  years 
since,  while  visiting  this  country,  examined  this 
field,  and  said  that  **  Such  severe — what  we 
should  call  scourging — treatment  may  be  con* 
tinned  a  great  many  years  with  apparent  im- 
punity, altliough  it  tells  very  soon  on  land  of 
inferior  quality.  But  even  on  this  land  it  tells 
at  last." — Johnson's  Notes  on  North  America, 
Vol.  I.  y  page  172. 

Determined,  as  I  have  been,  if  life  lasted  long 
enough,  to  test  the  truth  of  these  theories  of 
scientific  men,  we  have  drawn, our  barn-yard 
manure,  at  some  inconvenience,  to  fields  lyinar 
beyond  it,  and  have  depended  for  this  one  field 
entirely  on  clover  and  plaster,  with  the  result  I 
have  stated,  not  entirely  free  from  lingering 
fears  that  the  book  men  might  be  right  after  all 
— '*that  it  would  tell  in  time.'* 

Professor  Voelcker,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the 
first  man  who  had  any  reputation  for  scientific 
knowledge  who  attempted  to  grapple  with  the 

auestion^  and  who  could  be  persuaded  to  admit 
\xe  possibility  of  clover  adding  to  the  product- 
iveness of  the  soil  on  which  it  gre^  bv  fertili- 
zing matters  drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  ^  I 
bailed  his  lecture  on  this  subject  with  a  gratifi- 
cation I  will  not  try  to  express.  He  may  not 
have  hit  on  the  true  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  clover  fertilizes  the  soil.  Mr.  Boyd's 
may  be  the  better  theory— I  cannot  decide  be- 
tween two  such  able  men  in  regard  to  a  ques- 
tion in  science — but  I  do  congratulate  the  far- 
mers upon  the  fact  that  such  men  are  thinkine 
and  reasoning  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
thepe  are  not  the  only  thinkers  who  are  now 
employing  themselves  m  this  investigation. 


Synopsis  of  the  Frooeedings  of  the  « 
A(;ricultaral  CraveDtiM  tf  the  State  of  Georgia. 

DeGive's  Opera  House,     1 
Atlanta,  Tuesday,  August  16,  1870.  / 

Aj^eeably  to  a  call  issued  for  a  Convention 
of  tne  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  of  dele- 
gates from  County  Societies,  a  large  number  of 
the  State  Society  and  of  delegates  from  County 
and  District  Societies  and  Associations  were  as- 
sembled in  this  Hall.  At  10  o'clock  the  assem- 
blage was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of 
the  State  Society,  Hon.  B.  C.  Yancey.  When 
all  were  seated  and  quiet,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  of  Atlanta,  who  had 
been  invited  to  attend  as  Chaplain. 

The  Executive  Committee  submitted  a  form 
-of  Constitution  by  Col.  Capers. 

Another  form  of  Constitution  was  submitted 
hj  General  Browne,  of  Clarke.  At  the  conclu- 
'Bion  of  the  reading,  Gen.  Browne  moved  that 
these  two  forms  of  Constitution,  and  that  of 
C.  W.  Howard,  by  Gen.  Wright,  be  referred  to 
ia  committee  of  seven,  and  that  they  report  at 
3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  committee  appointed  were  General  Wm. 
II.  Browne,  J.  M.  Stubbs,  D.  A.  Vason,  W.  0. 
Tuggle,  H.  D.  Capers,  Ben.  T.  Harris  and  D. 
W.  £.  Peacock. 

Wednesday. 

The  Report  of  Committee  on  Constitution 
was  read,  taken  up,  and  adopted. 


Th  "i  Constitution  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Stubbs,  declared  adopted. 

The  following  shall  be  the  Constitution  of  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  L  This  Association  shall  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Georgia  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Art.  IL  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be 
a  President,  and  one  Vice-President  from  each 
Congressional  District,  which  officers  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  Society  in  convention 
as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Art.  III.  The  Leeisladve  and  Elective  power 
of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Convention 
of  Delegates  from  the  County  Agricultural  So- 
cieties. These  delegates  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  by  the  County  Societies,  in  January  of 
each  year,  or  as  early  thereafter  as  practicable. 

Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  send  three 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  if  there  shall 
be  more  than  two  organized  Societies  in  each 
county,  then  the  representation  firom  that  coon' 
ty  shall  be  double  tnis  number.  The  Del^^ates 
shall  hold  their  appointment  for  one  year. 

There  shall  be  two  Conventions  annually: 
the  first  on  the  22d  of  February ;  the  second  at 
such  time  and  place  in  the  Fall  as  the  Spring 
Convention  shall  determine.  At  the  Fall  Con* 
vention  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  shall  be 
held.  An  election  for  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, shall  be  held  during  the  present  Conven- 
tion, and  shall  be  inaugurated  at  the  Spring 
Session  of  1871.  Hereafter,  the  election  for 
these  officers  shall  be  held  during  the  Spring 
Session  of  the  Society.  The  present  officers 
shall  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  are 
inaugurated,  as  provided  for  in  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

At  the  Fall  sessions  hereafter  the  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  from  the  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts shall  be  elected  for  the  succeeding  year, 
their  duties  to  commence  with  the  first  or  Spring 
session  of  the  next  year,  at  which  time  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  preceding  year  shall  make  their  annual 
report.  The  President  shall  be  inaugurated  at 
the  Spring  Convention,  and  publicly,  on  the 
22d  of  February :  if  this  day  shall  fall  on  Sun- 
day, then  on  the  day  succeeding.  At  the 
Spring  Convention  the  standing  committees  on 
afl  subjects  deemed  important  to  the  interest  of 
Agriculture,  Mechanics,  Manufactures,  and  the 
Mineralogical  interests  of  the  State  shall  be  ap, 
pointed,  and  they  shall  make  their  reports  at 
the  Fall  session. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-Presidents  of 
the  Society,  and  life  members  now  on  the  roll 
of  the  Society,  and  life  members  as  hereinafter 
provided  for,  shall  be  members  of  this  Legisla- 
tive body. 

Any  person  who  shall  be  interested  in  the 
Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Mechanical,  or 
Mineral  interests  in  this  State,  shall  be  nomi- 
nated  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  So- 
ciety for  election  as  a  life  member  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  $20,  but  the  Society  reserves  the  ngnt 
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throagh  its  Exdcative  Committee  to  r^'ect  any 
person  so  nominated. 

Hereafter,  annual  members  shall  only  be  en- 
titled to  seats  in  the  Conventions  of  Delegates, 
and  to  indulge  in  the  privilege  of  debate. 

Upon  the  r^ection  of  a  person  by  the  Execn- 
tive  Committee  who  shall  oe  nominated  for  life 
membership,  the  fee  of  $20  shall  be  returned 
to  faim  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Society. 

Art.  IV.  There  shall  be  three  Executive 
Committeemen  from  each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  or  other- 
vise,  as  the  Convention  may  determine  at  Uie 
Spring  session. 

The  Del^ates  in  Convention,  from  each  Dis- 
trict, shall  nominate  five  names,  from  which  the 
Convention  shall  choose  three  members  of  said 
Board  to  serve  as  the  Executive  Committee 
from  their  Districts.  The  members  of  this 
Board,  at  the  first  election;  shall  be  elected  for 
ODe,  two,  and  three  years,  and  one  member 
from  each  District  annually  thereafter;  one 
member  from  a  county  only.  The  President 
and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee, thus  constituted,  shall  have  the  power  to 
elect  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  prescribe 
their  duties.  A  two-thirds  vote  of  tae  whole 
Committee  shall  have  the  power,  for  cause,  to 
remove  these  officers  and  fill  their  vacancies. 

The  President  may  suspend  the  Treasurer  or 
Secretary  for  any  gross  malfeasance  in  office, 
and  appoint  a  successor,  pro  tempore,  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Legislative 
and  Elective  body  of  the  Society,  and  entitled 
to  vote  on  all  questions  coming  before  it. 

The  President  may  call  extraordinary  ses- 
noDs  of  the  Committee  and  Convention,  if 
deemed  necessary. 

Art.  V.  Ten  counties,  represented  by  dele- 
gates, shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Society,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in 
conjunction  with  a  quorum  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Eleven  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  a  quorum.  If  seven  Con- 
^renional  Districts  are  represented  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee,  five  members 
fmU  be  a  quorum  thereof. 

Art.  VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  disburse  them  on  the  order 
of  the  President  or  a  Vice-President  when  act- 
ii^  in  his  place,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  his 
receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  Spring  annual 
meeting.  The  Treasurer  shall  pay  no  order 
that  is  not  countersigned  by  the  Recording  Sec- 
letary.  He  &hall  be  required  to  give  a  bond  in 
a  sum  satis&ctory  to  the  President,  and  to  be 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
Secretary  shall  take  charge  of,  distribute  or 
preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  speci- 
mens in  mineralogy  or  natural  history  which 
nay  be  transmitteato  the  Society,  shall  have 
chuge  of  all  communications  designed  or  cal- 
ealated  for  publication ;  and  so  far  as  may  be 
<|eemed  proper,  shall  collect,  arrange,  and  pnb- 
^  the  same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  he 
fnay  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ob- 
jects and  interests  of  the  Society,  by  the  ^d  of 


February  of  each  year.  He  shall  also  keep  a 
neat  and  perfect  record  of  the  acts  and  doings 
of  the  Annual  Conventions  or  Extraordinary 
Sessions  of  the  Society,  and  act  as  Secretary  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  keeping  a  perfect 
and  neat  record  of  their  transactions,  ana  shall 
publish  his  records  as  directed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Society. 

Art.  VII.  The  annual  Fairs  of  the  Society 
shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
by  ballot  elect  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  whose ' 
terms  of  office  shall  continue  for  three  years, 
but  removable  upon  cause ;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  fix  the  salaries  and  define  the 
duties  of  these  officers. 

Art  IX.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  of  its  actions  through 
its  presiding  officer  at  its  annual  meeting;  this 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
Society,  in  Convention. 

Art.  X.  At  all  elections  held  b^r  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution,  the  persons  receiving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Art.  XII.  County  Agricultural  Societies  may 
pay  into  the  Treasury  such  sum  as  they  may 
deem  proper,  on  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Art.  XIII.  This  Constitution  shall  go  into 
force  at  once,  except  so  much  thereof  as  applies 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Executive  Committee 
made  for  the  conduct  of  the  Fair  of  1870. 

Art.  XIV.  This  Constitution  shall  be  amend- 
ed or  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Convention,  upon  one  year's  notice 
in  writing. 

W.  M.  Browxe, 

H.  D.  Capers, 

D.  A.  Vason, 

W.  0.  TuGOLE,  i^  C(mmUiet. 

D.  W.  K.  Peacock, 

B.  T.  Harris, 

J.  M.  Stubbs, 

It  was  moved  then  to  go  into  an  election  of 
Officers. 

Presidebt  B.  C.  Yancey  declined  re-election. 

Mr.  Leigh,  of  Coweta,  nominated  General  A. 
H.  Colquitt. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Fannin,  nominated  Colonel  H.  D. 
Capers.  Col.  Capers  withdrew  in  favor  of  Gen. 
Colquitt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  of  Laurens,  Gen. 
Colquitt  was  unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  M.  E.  Cooper : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention 
are  due  Hon.  Benjamin  C.  Yancey  for  the  abil- 
ity, impartiality  and  forbearance  with  which  he 
has  presided  over  this  Convention  through  its 
protracted  and  exciting  debates,  (V?ce-Presi- 
dent  Baugh  in  the  chair.) 

When  all  who  were  in  favor  of  the  motion 
were  called  upon  to  rise,  not  a  man  remained 
sitting. 

President  Yancey,  on  resumine  the  chair, 
said,  with  great  emotion,  that  all  ne  could  say 
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was,  that  he  thanked  them  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart 

The  following  were  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dentSf  and  elected  by  acclamation  : 

First  District— W.  Schley. 

Second  District — D.  A.  Vason. 

Third  District— R.  J.  Bedding. 

Fourth  District — L.  F.  Livingston. 

Fifth  District— S,  Bamett 

Sixth  District— D.  C.  Barrow. 

Seventh  District — C.  W.  Howard. 

The  following  Executive  Committee  of  three 
from  each  Congressional  District  were  elected 
by  ballot : 

First  District— Gen.  G.  P.  Harrison,  Chat- 
ham ;  Colonel  A.  P.  Wright,  Thomas ;  J.  M. 
Stubbs,  Laurens. 

Second  District — B.  G.  Lockett,  Dougherty  ; 
J.  E.  Bamum,  Stewart;  G.  M.  Stokes,  Lee. 

Third  District — J.  A.  L.  Lee,  Muscogee  j  J. 
M.  Mobley,  Harris ;  J.  H.  Fannin,  Troup. 

Fourth  District— B.  F.  Ward,  Butts  j  J.  S. 
Lawton,  Monroe ;  John  Jones,  Terrell. 

Fifth  District — Pope  Barrow,  Oglethorpe ;  L. 

C.  Warren,  Jefferson ;   T.  J.  Smith,  Washing- 
ton. 

Sixth  District— J.  S.  Hamilton,  Clarke  ;  R. 

D.  Winn.  Gwinnett ;  J.  N.  Montgomery,  Madi- 
son. 

Seventh  District — Georse  S.  Black,  Rome  ; 
Wm.  Phillips,  Cobb ;  R.  M.  Young,  Gordon. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
drew  for  their  terms,  with  the  following  result : 

One  year— G.  P.  Harrison,  J.  K.  Bamum, 
J.  H.  Fannin,  J.  S.  Lawton,  T.  J.  Smith,  R. 
D.  Winn,  W.  Phillips. 

Two  years— J.  M.  Stubbs,  G.  M.  Stokes,  J. 
M.  Mobley,  B.  F.  Ward,  Pope  Barrow,  J.  S. 
Hamilton,  R.  M.  Young.  • 

Three  years— Col.  Wright,  B.  G.  Lockett,  J. 
A.  L.  Lee,  John  Jones,  L.  C.  Warren,  J.  N. 
Montgomery,  G.  R.  Black. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Thursday,  August  18,  1870. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M. 

The  committee  on  Mr.  D.  C.  Barrow's  reso- 
lutions and  others  relative  to  appropriations,  re* 
ported  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  to  embrace  all  the  objects  and 
the  points  upon  which  this  Convention  shall  take 
action. 

Eesolved,  That  whereas  the  immense  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  State,  underlying  the 
entire  prosperity  of  all  sections  and  classes  and 
diversified  pursuits,  has  no  ade<^uate  organ  to 
represent  its  interests,  to  ascertam,  define  and 
promote  themj  and  whereas  a  provision  for 
this  object  ought  to  be  made  commensurate 
with  the  interests  to  be  subserved,  this  conven- 
tion requests  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  es- 
tablish an  Agricultural  Department  upon  such  a 
basis  as  will  lai^ely  and  liberally  provide  for 
all  purposes  of  mformation,  improvement  and 
guidance  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry of  this  State.     To  this  end  the  said  de- 


partment shall  have  ^encies  in  every  county  ia 
the  State,  either  availing  itself  of  the  existing 
county  officers,  such  as  Tax  Receivers  and  Col- 
lectors^ or  of  officers  for  the  express  purpose  of 
collectmg  information  in  advance  so  ur  as  prac- 
ticable, and  also  of  detailed  information  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  the  facts  of  each  year 
snail  have  transpired ;  and 

Whereas^  The  means  of  information  ought  to 
be  extended  to  cover  the  whole  country,  that 
said  department  offier  to  co-operate  with  those 
established,  or  to  be  established,  in  other  States 
and  with  the  Department  of  A^culture  at 
Washin^n,  the  scale  of  information  for  prac- 
tical action  bein^  at  least  co-extensive  with  the 
national  production. 

The  duties  of  the  A^cultural  Departm'ent 
shall  include  the  devising  of  improved  me- 
thods of  estimating  the  probable  acreage  and 
crop  of  the  country,  and  of  making  a  virtual 
census  annually,  embracing  all  crop  topics  ca- 
pable of  reasonable  and  probable  anticipation, 
as  well  as  of  actual  results,  in  order  that  the 
producer  may  act^as  far  as  practicable  after  in- 
formation rather  than  before  it.  This  census 
shall  be  made  so  frequently,  and  in  such  form 
as  not  to  be  burdensome  to  the  citizens,  who 
after  one  or  two  returns  merely  revise  their  for- 
mer returns.  The  department  provided  for 
shall  tabulate  and  publish  its  statements,  so  that 
all  the  sources  of  State  prosperity  shall  appear 
in  a  form  for  easy  reference,  and  the  compari- 
son be  readily  made  of  the  productions  of  dif- 
ferent sections,  and  the  relative  profits  of  differ- 
ent products.  The  great  object  of  the  depart- 
ment shall  be  to  give  intelligent  direction  to  the 
practical  industry  of  the  State,  to  disseminate 
mformatioa  which  will  tend  to  the  increase  of 
production,  and  to  the  not  less  important  mat- 
ter of  the  judicious  and  profitable  sale  of  pro- 
ducts, to  place  the  producer  on  a  level  with  the 
speculator  and  consumer  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  price,  and  so  to  reduce  the  vio- 
lent fluctuations  which  occur,  chiefly  to  the  de- 
triment of  honest  and  uninformed  labor. 

The  department  shall  adopt  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  preserving,  on  a  large  scale, 
observations  of  the  weather,  seasons,  tempera- 
ture, and  other  phenomena  to  increase  the 
means  of  anticipating  results. 

It  shall  publish  comparative  statements  of 
estimates  and  actual  results.  In  a  word,  it 
shall  be  the  organ  of  the  great  industrial  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  enabling  them  to  combine  and 
consolidate  effort,  disseminate  information,  pit>- 
curing  information,  and  furnishing  guidance, 
both  to  the  industry  which  produces  and  the 
intelligence  which  disposes  of  the  productions 
of  the  State.  That  in  connection  with  the  de* 
partment  there  shall  be  established  an  experi- 
mental farm,  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  tools 
and  implements,  a  museum,  cabinet,  and  such 
other  means  and  appliances  as  shall  subserve 
the  importantpurposes,  of  its  foundation. 

Whereasy  The  State  of  Georgia  has  recog- 
nized the  duty,  of  government  to  provide  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  her  citizens  ^ 
and 

WhereaSf  The  tendency  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion is  to  the  largest  extension  of  physical  aa<i 
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material  knowledge  as  the  foandatton  of  all 
other  forms  of  knowledge,  and  as  the  interest 
of  a^caltare  demands  new  and  special  pre- 
paration, and  a  yast  increase  has  been  made  in 
the  means  of  promoting  such  knowledge,  in 
introdacing  which  there  nas  been  no  adequate 
or  even  proposed  provision  made  by  the  State ; 
ud 

Wkereasj  A  mere  annual  appropriation  will 
be  precarious  and  uncertain  ; 

Rttolced,  That  the  Legislature  be  memorial- 
ized, and  requested  to  require  and  enable  the 
University  of  the  State  to  establish  on  a  liberal 
basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  de- 
velopment of  science,  such  schools  of  scientific, 
business,  and  agricultural  knowledge  so  endow- 
ed and  with  such  appliances  as  shall  leave  the 
State  behind  no  other  in  all  the  means  of  prac 
tical  education.  • 

We  recommend  that  the  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Executive  Committee  in  February  last 
to  memorialize  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  collectini^  such  sums  as  may  be  due  this  body, 
shall  do  so  m  behalf  of  the  Society. 

RtaolvecL,  That  the  committee  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  recommend  such  action  in  re- 
gard to  the  fence  laws  of  this  State  as  shall 
letve  the  policy  of  the  law  on  that  subject  to  be 
determined  by  each  county  for  itself,  according 
to  its  local  condition  and  exigencies,  the  dtftaiU 
of  legislative  action  to  be  determined  bv  that 
bodj,  but  with,  liberal  rights  of  regulation  on 
the  part  of  the  counties  to  be  affected  by  them. 

Ruoleed,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  urge  ujKm  the  Legisla- 
tnre  the  importance  of  taking  initiatory  steps  to 
secure  the  Congressional  grant  of  270,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  endowment  of  one  or  more  Ag- 
rienltnral  Industrial  Colleges  in  Georgia,  and 
for  executing  the  trubt  assun^d  by  the  State 
under  the  act  of  1866. 

liesolced,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  memorialize  the  Legis- 
latnre,  expressing  the  gratification  of  this  con- 
vention at  the  introduction  of  a  bill  before  that 
body  for  the  creation  of  the  oflSce  of  State  Geo- 
lojpHt,  and  their  hope  that  a  measure  so  fraught 
vith  good  to  the  whole  State  will  receive  the 
speedy  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Geiieral  W.  I^illips  offered  the  following  re- 
solntions  as  an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  : 

Retolved,  That  this  Convention  appeal  to  the 
wneral  Assembly  for  an  ai>propriation  of  $25,- 
W)0,  and  the  passa^re  of  a  bill  providing  for  an 
"■ttoal  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  pur- 
poiei  stated  in  the  report  of  ther  committee  in 
cstsblishine  an  Agricultural  Department. 

Resohedf  That  the  moneys  thus  appropriated 
^  the  State  be  expended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  the  establishment  and  further- 
*!«»  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

The  chairman  appointed  the  following  as  a 
committee  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  com- 
mittee ! 

S.  Bitfuett,  D.  A.  Vason,  T.  C.  Howard,  W. 
PHillips,  C.  W.  Howard. 


By  L.  F.  Livingstone — adopted : 

Jcesolvtd,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  relative  to  seeking  and  ex- 
pending an  appropriation  for  an  Agricultural 
Department  be  published  and  distributed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  County  Societies,  with  the  re- 
quest that  their  full  import  be  explained  and 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  planters. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Monroe,  gave  notice  that  he 
wished  to  file  the  following  amendments  to  Ar- 
ticle 4  of  the  Constitution,  as  amended  : 

Three  names,  which,  if  approved  by  vote  of 
the  Convention,  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Executive  Confmittee  from  their  Districts — said 
vote  to  be  by  ballot  or  otherwise. 

By  Colonel  A.  Hood— adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  Colonel  T.  C.  Howard  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  Convention  with  a  copy 
of  his  speech  delivered  on  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  publication. 

By  S.  Bamett — adopted  : 

Resolved,  That,  at  tnis  late  day,  this  Conven- 
tion desires  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
Peterson  Thweatt,  former  Comptroller- General 
of  the  State,  for  the  valuable  public  services 
rendered  in  the  past  in  furnishing  important 
statistical  information  on  various  points  of  pub- 
lic interest,  and  for  his  zeal  and  energy  in  ren- 
dering these  services  in  a  large  measure  gratnit- 
ously,  and  for  a  long  time  meeting  with  but  a 
limited  appreciation. 

Adjourned  till  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Evening  Session, — The  Convention  reassem- 
bled at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  subject  of  selecting  an  organ  for  the  Con- 
vention was  referred  to  a  committee  to  report . 
at  the  fair  in  October  next. 

By  Mr.  Hitch,  of  Clinch— adopted : 

yVherecLs,  The  fair  to  be  held  during  the 
month  of  October,  1870,  is  intended  to  be  a 
grand  national  exhibition  of  American  industry; 
and  wJiereaSy  said  exhibition  will  be  held  under 
the  immediate  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Convention ;  there- 
fore 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  and 
representatives  of  the  Geoi^gia  State  Agricultu- 
ral Convention  assembled,  do  hereby  extend  to 
our  fellow-citizens  of  the  North,  East  and  West 
a  cordial  invitation  to  meet  their  brethren  of 
the  South  at  said  fair  to  exchange  greetings,  to 
exhibit  stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  oth- 
er articles  of  home  industry,  and  thus  promote 
the  mutual  interests  of  all  sections. 

By  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Wilkes— adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chair  appoint,  at  his  lei- 
sure, three  delegates  from  eacn  Congressional 
District  to  represent  this  State  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Congress  to  assemble  at  Augusta  on  the 
27th  of  October  next. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  under  the 
above  resolution : 

First  District — J.  B.  McKinne,  Emanuel ;  J. 
L.  Seward,  Thomas  j  P.  M.  Nighten^le,  Glynn. 

Second  District — D.  A.  Vason,  Dougherty ; 
J.  A.  Cobb,  Sumter ;  A.  H.  Colquitt,  Baker. 

Third  District— W.  O.  Tugffle,Troup ;  W.  S. 
Wallace,  Taylor  j  H.  Harris,  Meriwether. 

Fourth  District— T.  G.  Hoh.  Jr.,  Bibb;  Dr. 
A.  Means,  Newton ;  G.  W.  Aaams,  Monroe. 
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Fifth  District— Thomas  T.  Hunter,  Wilkes  ; 
J.  B.  Jones,  Burke ;  B.  T.  Harris,  Hancock. 

Sixth  District— R.  D.  Moore,  Clarke ;  J.  G. 
Findley,  Hall ;  H.  R.  Foote,  Gymer. 

Seventh  District — M.  A.  Cooper,  Bartow ; 
General  W.  Phillips,  Cobb  j  Rev.  A.  I.  Leit, 
Catoosa. 

By  S.  Bamett — adopted : 

Besolvcdf  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  are 
cordially  tendered  to  the  editors  of  the  Planta- 
tion for  their  most  liberal  and  generous  offer  in 
regard  to  the  printing  of  the  documents  and 
other  publications  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Congress  have  authority  each  to  nil  his 
own  vacancy  in  case  of  inability  from  any  rea- 
son to  attend  said  Congress. 

By  W.  0.  Tuggle— adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  various  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Agricultural  Convention,  for 
their  faithful  discharge  of  duties  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  Georgia  ;  to 
the  press  for  their  efficient  service  to  this  body, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  for  their  gener- 
ous hospitality. 

By  Gen.  W.  M.  Browne — adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  given  to  the  Railroad 
Companies  of  the  State,  for  their  liberality  in 
furnishing  free  tickets  over  their  respective 
roads  to  delegates  of  this  society,  and  for  the 
interest  they  have  thus  manifested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Redding,  of  Schley— 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  exclude  from  the  Fair  Grounds,  at 
our  approaching  Fair,  all  shows  and  exhibitions 
that  shall  not  be  free  to  all  persons  who  pay  for 
admission  into  the  grounds. 

Referred  to  the  Executive  Commitfee. 

Mr.  V.  G.  Hitt,  of  Lee: 

Resolved  J  That  the  Executive  Committee  be 
instructed  to  offer  prizes  for  the  following  es- 
says : 

On  the  chemical  character  and  agricultural 
value  of  the  various  fertilizing  substances,  such 
as  bones,  stable,  and  other  domestic  manures, 
lime,  charcoal,  etc. 

On  the  best  mode  of  preserving  cistern  water 
pure. 

On  the  best  mode  of  preventing  malarious 
fever. 

Resolved,  That  the  prizes  be  awarded  by  a 
special  committee. 

Referred  to  Executive  Committee. 

By  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Muscogee : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  written  statement  as  to  the  best  plan 
or  system  for  the  management  of  labor. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  as  the 
committee :  Messrs.  D.  A.  Vason,  Albany ;  B. 
G.  Lockett,  Baker  county  ,*  B.  H.  Hill,  Athens. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  re- 
Questing  Colonel  H.  D.  Capers  and  Col.  Enoch 
Steadman  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  enlarged 
ex{>erience  and  wise  counsels  to  the  New  Exe- 
cutive Committee  who  go  into  office  in  1871. 


By  Judge  J.  ,E.  Brown : 

Resolv^f  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
be  tendered  to  the  reporters  of  the  press. 

Passed. 

On  motion  of  General  Phillips,  of  Cobb,  the 
Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


From  Hearth  and  Home. 

"Don't  go  too  Slow." 

OvKR  and  over  again. 

This  was  the  song  he  sang. 
Up  and  beyond  the  grand  old  hills. 
And  loud  through  the  woods  it  rang, 
**  Gee  op  and  gee  ho  I 
Bon't  go  too  slow  I 
'Twill  be  night  before  you  know  it  1 

If  you  have  gota.ny  smart  in  your  bones 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  it !" 

Over  and  over  again. 

This  was  the  song  he  sang : 
And  the  oxen,  rolling  their  loving  eyes. 
Quick  to  their  hard  work  sprang : 
**  Qee  up  and  gee  ho  1 
Don't  go  too  slow  I 
Twill  be  night  before  yon  know  it  I 

If  yon  have  got  any  smart  in  your  bones 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  it  1" 

Over  and  over  again. 

After  the  lapse  of  years. 
The  song  of  the  sturdy  farmer's  boy 
Kept  ringing  in  my  ears : 
**  Gee  up  and  gee  ho ! 
Don't  go  too  slow  I 
Twill  be  night  before  yon  know  it ! 

If  you  have  got  any  smart  in  your  bones 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  it  I" 

Over  and  over  again. 

Says  I  to  myself,  says  I : 
**  Not  only  to  beasts  of  burden,  bat 
To  man  will  these  words  apply." 
**  Gee  up  and  gee  ho  1 
Don't  go  too  slow  1" 
Twill  be  night  before  you  know  it  1 

If  you  have  got  any  smart  in  year  bones 
Now  is  the  time  to  show  it." 


A  Good  Showing. 

Matrimony  is — hot  eakes,  warm  beds,  com- 
fortable slippers,  smoking  coffee,  round  arms, 
red  lips,  kind  words,  shirts  exulting  in  buttons, 
redeemed  stockings,  boot  jacks,  happiness^  etc. 

Single  blessedness  is— sheet-irou  quilts,  blue 
noses,  frosty  rooms,  ice  in  the  pitcher,  nnre- 
generated  linen,  heelless  socks,  coffee  sweeten- 
ed with  icicles,  s^tta-percha  biscuits,  rheuma- 
tism, corns,  coughs,  cold  dinners,  colics,  riiu- 
barb,  and  any  amount  of  misery. 


Thb  greatest  wrong  that  can  be  done  a  man 
is  to  rob  him  of  reputation,  and  he  who  does  it, 
sooner  or  later  will  pay  a  penalty  far  greater 
thvn  he  who  commits  the  boldest  of  larcenies. 


Evert  farmer,  to  make  his  farm  a  source  ol 
profit,  should  make  it  a  source  of  pride. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

With  a  little  attention  and  diligence  a  Winter 
garden  may  be  made  nearly  as  productive  as 
the  Spring  and  Summer  garden,  especially  in 
those  portions  of  our  highly-favored  country 
where  the  frosts  are  never  very  severe.  Tur- 
nips, beets,  cabbage,  lettuce,  carrots,  parsnips, 
spinach,  ouions,  mustard,  ^Isity,  and  all  the 
hardy  and  half  hardy  vegetables  may  be  plant- 
ed DOW,  provided  the  soil  be  rich  and  well  pre- 
pared. It  is  time,  labor  and  money  thrown 
tway  to  plant  in  poor  and  unbroken  ground. 
As  you  plant  so  shall  you  gather. 

If  cotton-picking  and  the  gathering  of  corn 
and  peas  do  not  absorb  all  the  hands  and  all 
ihe  thoughts,  this  is  a  good  month  to  begin  the 
preparation  for  the  Spring  garden.  Now  is  the 
time  to  haul  out  the  coarse  and  green  manure 
and  turn  them  under  with  a  spade  fork  to  rot 
during  the  winter.  By  the  time  you  are  ready 
to  sow  your  seeds  in  early  Spring,  the  manure 
will  have  beeome  completely  assimilated  with 
the  soil,  which  will  be  light  and  friable. 

Now  that  the  asparagus  plants  are  beginning 
to  fade,  cut  them  all  down  close  to  the  ground, 
leaving  the  tops  where  they  fall,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  cover  the  beds  over  with' 
a  heavy  coating  of  rough  stable  manure,  which 
vill  soak  through  during  the  winter,  conveying 
the  salts  and  essence  of  the  manure  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Before  applying  the  manure  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  sprinkle  salt  over  the 
beds — the  coarsest  you  can  find — at  the  rate  of 
a  peck  to  the  rod. 

Collect  carefully  all  weeds,  trash,  and  refuse 
of  all  sorts,  and  add  them  to  the  compost  heap, 


for  use  next  year.    This  is  a  most  lucrative 
bank  of  deposit,  yielding  very  heavy  dividends. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

When  Spring  begins  to  think  of  opening, 
there  is  no  more  agreeable  herald  of  its  ap- 
proach than  the  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Ane- 
mones, Snowdrops,  Tulips,  Ranunculus,  Poly- 
anthus, etc.,  which,  if  planted  now  in  rich  beds, 
will  present  a  beautiful  show  in  February  next. 
The  sooner  they  are  put  in  the  ground  the  soon- 
er they  will  bloom  next  year,  and  the  stronger 
they  will  be. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  set  out  biennials  where 
they  are  intended  to  bloom.  It  is  also  a  favor- 
able season  to  transplant  hardy  perennials. 

There  are  many  annuals  which  if  sown  now 
will  flower  earlier  and  do  better  than  if  sown 
in  the  spring,  such  as  Clarkias,  Nemophila, 
Coreopsis,  etc. 

When  the  leaves  of  Dahlias  are  nipped  by  the 
frost,  cut  off  the  stems,  and  take  up  the  tubers 
and  keep  in  a  dry  place,  protected  from  frost 
during  the  Winter. 

In  your  choice  of  bulbs  do  not  iorget  the 
Tube  Rose,  Jonquil,  Gladiolus,  Peony  and 
Amaryllis. 

The  Gladiolus  blooms  after  the  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses  and  Tulips,  and  though  they  are  des- 
titute of  perfume,  they  are  very  beautiful,  often 
growing  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  with  stems 
covered  with  rich  crimson  flowers. 

The  Amaryllis  comes  after  the  Gladiolus, 
with  its  splendid  clusters  of  crimson  and  gold, 
white  spotted,  with  rose-color  and  yellow  blos- 
soms. The  Amaryllis  has  a  very  powerful  per- 
fume, too  powerful  perhaps  for  planting  near 
the  house. 

Tli«  Jonquil  should  be  planted  now,  the  Tube 
Rose  may  be  planted  later. 
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The  Orchard. 

Our  directions  in  our  last  nnmber  for  the 
management  of  the  Orchard  will  be  found  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  present  month. 

It  is  well  to  piiich  off  now  the  ends  of  the 
branches  of  fig  trees,  for  the  double  object  of 
making  the  fruit  ripen  rapidly,  and  causing  the 
young  wood  to  harden,  and  be  thus  protected 
against  frost. 

Those  who  purpose  planting  young  fruit  trete 
this  winter  should  now  select  their  varieties, 
prepare  theit  lists,  and  send  them  to  some  reli- 
able Southern  nurseryman.  After  this  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  and 
everything  made  ready  to  set  out  the  trees  in 
the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  JTome, 

Transplanting  Trees  and  Shmbs. 

BT  THE  LATE  WM.   N.  WHITE. 

[Concluded  from  kut  Number. 1 
In  concluding  this  article,  a  few  hints  with 
regard  to  transplanting  trees  may  be  of  service 
to  the  reader.    The  fall  and  winter  months 
should  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  necessary  directions  may  be  found  in  the 
following  extract :  ''In  choosing  shade  trees, 
those  only,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  select- 
ed, which  have  the  property  of  transplanting 
easily.  Four  of  our  native  trees  may  always  be 
depended  upon,  for  they  will  almost  always 
thrive,  even  under  such  rough  usage  as  would 
destroy  trees  less  hardy.  These  four  are  the 
maple,  the  elder,  the  willow,  and  the  locust 
But,  after  all,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to  trust 
to  the  transplanting  of  trees  from  woods  and 
hedge  rows,  but  to  select  such  as  have  been 
raised  in  a  nurseiy,  and  whose  young  roots,  by 
frequent  removals  or  by  constant  trimming, 
have  thrown  out  an  abundance  of  fibres.  If, 
however,  circumstances  render  it  desirable  to 
have  trees  from  the  woods,  with  time  and  pati- 
ence the  transplanting  of  these  can  be  safely 
and  certainly  effected — though  in  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  years  the  small  tree  from  the  nur- 
sery, an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  will  out- 
strip in  height  and  beauty  th^  tree  which,  when 
taken  from  the  woods,  was  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter.  But  if  trees  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
woods,  here  is  the  best  method  of  doing  it: 
Around  the  tree,  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
from  the  trunk,  dig  a  circular  trench  two  feet 
deep,  cutting  and  removing  all  the  interposing 
roots.     Replace  the  earth,  and  in  a  short  time 


a  multitude  of  new  fibres  will  be  thrown  out  in- 
to the  loosened  soil.  The  following  year  the 
tree  majr  be  transplanted  to  any  situadon  where 
it  may  be  required.  Another  method  is  to  dig 
a  circular  trench  four  feet  from  the  body  of  the 
tree  and  three  feet  deep,  cutting  the  earth  well 
away  from  under  the  bottom,  until  the  whole 
mass  rests  upon  a  pivot  This  should  be  done 
either  early  or  late  in  winter.  Let  the  mass  of 
earth  stand  until  it  is  well  frozen  through,  and 
then  transplant  the  tree,  with  the  frozen  ball 
attached,  wherever  it  is  designed  that  it  shril 
grow  in  future.  But,  after  all,  there  will  be 
more  satisfaction  derived,  in  the  long  run,  from 
trees  drawn  from  the  nursery,  than  from  trees 
of  a  much,  larger  size  derived-from  the  woodsr 
A  skillful  planter,  of  course,  can  make  almost 
any  tree  ^row ;  but  there  are  very  few  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen  who  claim  to  have  much 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  transplanting  of 
trees,  or  we  should  have  fewer  occasions  to 
complain  of  the  bleak  appearance  of  our  coun- 
try cottages  and  farm  houses,  and  the  evidences 
of  a  want  of  taste  in  their  surroundings.  In 
planting  shade  trees,  even  those  which  are  ta- 
ken from  a  nursery,  and  therefore  young,  thrift 
and  well  rooted,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  merely 
'  dig  a  hole,  thrust  in  the  tree,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  nature.'  The  better  a  tree  is  treated  in 
the  beginning,  the  more  certain  it  will  repay  the 
obligation.  Dig  every  hole  three  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  deep ;  let  the  soil  with  which  it  is  to 
be  filled  be  rich  and  finely  pulverized.  Do  not 
plant  the  tree  any  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the 
nursery ;  stake  it  securely  when  it  is  planted, 
and  to  preserve  it  against  drought,  cover  it  with 
coarse  manure  and  refuse  straw  as  a  mulching." 
Dig  around  the  roots  m  spring  and  renew  the 
mulching. 

In  taking  up  trees  and  shrubs,  the  side  which 
was  towards  the  North  should  be  carefully 
marked,  so  that  when  replanted  it  may  occupy 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  as  in  its  former  situation — the 
North  side  to  the  North,  the  East  to  the  East, 
etc.  This  rule  is  often  neglected,  yet  the  tree 
will  thrive  much  better  if  it  is  attended  to. 

In  most  of  the  English  works  upon  garden- 
ing the  advice  is  given,  not  only  to  take  up  the 
root  with  all  possible  care,  but  to  entirely  avoid 
cutting  off  the  branches.  Lindley  says :  '*With 
regard  to  pruning  plants  when  transplanted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  more  frequently  in- 
jurious than  beneficial.^'  Other  authors  agree 
with  Lindley,  and  in  the  moist  climate  of  Eng- 
land the  advice  may  be  good,  but  this  will  not 
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do  in  our  country.  The  actioo  of  our  sun  upon 
a  tree  set  out  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  not  cut 
back,  would  shrivel  the  young  branches  of  many 
trees  beyond  recovery  before  the  season  ot 
growth  commenced.  If  set  out  later,  the  season 
being  more  advanced,  and  evi^oration  still 
greater  from  the  expanding  leaves  and  greater 
heat,  while  the  root  is  not  at  all  established, 
tbe  danger  to  the  plant  is  still  greater ;  and  if 
plants  thus  treated  do  survive,  they  will  make 
little  growth,  and  are  likely  to  receive  a  cheek 
which  will  extend  through  their  future. 

It  matters  little  how  much  the  top  of  a  tree  is 
praned  back  if  it  has  good,  heavy  roots.  Ever- 
green trees  are,  in  general,  exceptions,  and  if 
pines  or  other  conifers  are  cut  back  at  planting, 
the  form  of  the  tree  can  never  be  restored. 
Hence  those  should  be  selected  that  have  been 
taken  up  and  reset  yearly  in  the  nursery  until  a 
fine  mass  of  fibrous  roots  has  been  formed,  and 
these  should  be  protected  from  the  air  until  the 
tree  is  reset.  In  the  case  of  magnolias,  they 
may  be  cut  back  a  little,  and  are  greatly  reliev- 
ed from  excessive  evaporation  if  a  portion  of 
the  leaves  are  also  removed.  No  evergreens 
will  move  without  great  danger  in  this  climate, 
unless  while  quite  young  and  treated  in  this 
manner. 

The  roots  of  all  plants  should  be  exposed  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  air  and  sun.  I  have 
seen  a  lot  of  oaks  for  the  street  lying  with  their 
roots  exposed  to  a  full  sun  and  a  drjring  wind, 
while  a  boy  was  lazily  digging  the  holes  to  re- 
ceive them.  By  moving  the  trees  a  few  feet, 
they  would  have  been  in  a  measure  screened  by 
a  fence.  Most  men  have  not  skill  enough  to 
make  oak  trees  thus  treated  live,  but  it  is  said 
there  is  always  a  special  interposition  in  behalf 
of  fools,  drunkards  and  children. 


Far  the  Scmihem  Fotrm  and  Heme, 
Profits  of  Proit  Baising. 

Those  of  us  who  admit  that  a  diversified  in- 
dustry is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  high 
degree  of  material  prosperity,  and  who  have 
learned  by  experience  that  exclusive  homage  to 
"King  Cotton "  is  a  fatal  error,  are  anxious  to 
learn  how  to  *' diversify''  their  industry  so  as 
to  make  it  pay.  We  think  that  fruit-raising 
would  prove  a  highly  profitable  business.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  North,  where  land  is 
Buch  more  expensive  and  fruit  cheaper  than  in 
Our  country,  it  has  proved  very  profitable,  and 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  with  our 


superior  climate  and  superior  soil,  it  might  be 
made  equally  profitable  here. 

In  every  case  where  the  attempt  has  been 
made  successAas  followed,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  orchards  of  M%jor  Moses, 
near  Columbus,  of  Mr.  Buckner,  near  Milledge- 
ville,  (now  owned  by  Capt.  J.  Jones,)  to  prove 
that  the  culture  of  good  fruit  pays  well,  far  bet- 
ter than  cotton  at  the  rate  of  a  bag  to  the  acre, 
ai^d  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

But  we  are  told  that  if  fruit- raising  were  to 
become  a  regular  business  at  the  South,  the 
present  prices  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
that  owners  of  orchards  would  get  next  to  no- 
thing for  their  fruit.  To  soqie  extent  this  is 
perhaps  true.  Prices  would  probably  fall  with 
increased  supply,  but  still  they  would  be  amply 
remunerative  for  the  labor  and  expense  devoted, 
to  the  business. 

In  New  York.  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey, 
fruit  has  been  extensively  cultivated  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  Their  orchards  are  the  chief 
source  of  income  of  numbers  of  rich  men — they 
are  their  ^'plantations" — and  notwithstanding 
the  extent  of  the  business,  not  two  years  ago 
we  saw  pears  sell  in  New  York  at  the  rate  of 
$8  per  dozen,  and  some  extra  fine  at  $1  for  a 
single  pear.  From  $9  to  $12  per  barrel  is  a 
common  price  for  apples  in  the  markets  of  the 
principal  Northern  cities. 

We  know  of  small  orchards  in  the  South 
that  are  badly  managed  which  in  a  moderately 
good  year  yield  an  income  of  $10  per  tree,  and 
we  have  known  of  the  fruit  of  single  pear  trees 
being  sold  for  $50.    . 

Now  we  would  ask  how  can  any  farmer  de- 
vote ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  his  land  to  any  more 
profitable  use  than  to  an  orchard  which  would 
pay  at  anything  like  this  rate  of  remuneration  ? 
We  wish  our  farmers  would  only  resolve  to 
make  a  beginning,  and  plant  a  small  orchard 
this  fall,  using  a  proper  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  the  varieties  best  adapted  to  their 
soil  and  climate,  and  purchasing  their  trees  at 
some  Southern  nursery  of  approved  reputation, 
not  from  the  Northern  tree-peddlers.  We  be- 
lieve that  were  they  to  do  so  they  would  find 
that  their  orchard  would  sobn  become  the  most 
profitable  part  of  their  farms. 

We  have  hurriedly  thrown  out  the  above  sug- 
gestion in  the  hope  that  they  may  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  induce  persons  thorough- 
ly conversant  with  fruit-raising  to  help  the  cause 
of  *' diversified  industry"  by  publishing  their 
experience. 

Pomona. 
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^0tfsel|;0lb  department* 

Domestic  Beoeiptsi^ 

BY   MBS.    WM.   y.    WHITE. 

Watermelon  Rind  Preseryes. — Select  your 
rind,  firm,  green  and  thick ;  cut  them  in  any 
fanciful  shape,  such  as  leaYes,  stars,  diamonds, 
etc.  When  cut,  weigh,  and  to  each  pound  of 
rind  allow  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar. 
To  green  them  take  a  brass  or  copper  kettle, 
and  to  a  layer  of  grape  vine  leaves,  which  should 
be  well  washed,  add  a  layer  of  the  rind,  and  so 
on  until  the  last,  which  should  be  a  thick  layer 
of  the  leaves,  and  well  covered  with  a  coarse 
linen  cloth.  To  each  pound  of  the  rind  add  a 
piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  pea ;  then  fill  up 
with  warm  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole, 
and  let  it  stand  upon  the  stove,  where  it  will 
steam  but  not  boil  until  the  greening  is  comple- 
ted, which  will  be  in  two  or  three  hours.  When 
green,  lay  them  in  clear,  cold  water  and  com- 
mence your  syrup.  To  each  pound  of  sugar 
add  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water,  clarify,  put 
in  your  rind  j  have  ready  sliced  some  lemons, 
two  to  each  pound  of  rind,  and  when  about  half 
done  add  the  lemons.  Boil  until  the  rind  is 
perfectly  transparent.  If  you  like  the  taste  of 
ginger,  add  a  few  pieces  of  the  root,  which  will 
impart  a  high  flavor,  and  is  very  pleasant  when 
blended  with  the  lemons.  This  preserve  when 
candied  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  citron  in 
fruit  cake  and  mince  pies. 

Citron  Preserves. — After  having  cut  your 
citron  in  fanciful  shapes,  place  them  in  a  jar  of 
salt  water  and  let  them  remain  three  days  and 
nights,  then  in  fresh  water  two  days  and  nights, 
and  the  same  length  of  time  in  alum  water. 
Scald  them  well  in  the  alum  water,  drop  them 
into  fresh  water,  and  let  them  remain  one  night, 
then  boil  in  fresh  water  until  transparent ;  cov- 
er them  while  boiling  with  grape  leaves.  Then 
make  a  syrup,  allowing  two  pounds  of  loaf  su- 
gar to  one  of  citron,  and  boil  like  preserves. 

Apple  Jelly. — Pare,  core  and  slice  your  ap- 
ples ;  place  them  in  a  pan,  and  pour  in  water 
enough  to  cover  them ;  stew  them  gently  until 
they  are  soft,  then  turn  them  into  a  jelly  bag ; 
let  all  of  the  syrup  run  through  without  press- 
ing it ',  then  to  each  pint  of  this  juice  put  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  boil  it  to  a  jelly. 

Green  Corn  Luxury. — ^Take  a  dozen  ears  of 
green  com,  (sweet  is  best,)  and,  without  boil- 
ing, grate  or  scrape  off  the  grains.  Into  this 
stir  two  tablespoonfuU  of  flour,  also  a  well  beat- 


en egg,  a  little  salt,  a  couple  of  spoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and,  lastly,  about  a  gill  of  sweet  mOk 
and  a  small  lump  of  butter ;  stir  all  together 
well  and  bake  in.  a  well  buttered  tin  pan  for  one 
hour  in  a  hot  oven.  Eat  with  butter  and  sugar 
or  sweetened  cream. 

Quinces  por  Tba^ — Bake  ripe  quinces  thor- 
oughly; when  cold  strip  off  the  skins,  place 
them  in  a  glass  dish,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
white  sugar.  Serve  with  rich  cream.  This 
makes  a  beautiful  dish }  it  is  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, also  a  general  fitvorite. 

How  to  Cook  Boa  Plant. — Peel  and  cut  the 
plant  in  thin  slices  ;  soak  in  salt  and  water  half 
an  hour ;  drain  them,  and  steam  five  minutes. 
Make  a  batter  of  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  half 
cup  of  butter,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  tartar,  half  ditto  of  soda ;  mix  with  flour 
to  the  consistency  of  batter  cakes ;  dip  the 
slices  into  the  batter  and  fry  slowly  in  butter 
till  a  light  brown ;  season  highly.  They  are 
nice  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 

To  take  Stains  out  op  Silver. — Steep  the 
silver  in  soap  lye  for  the  space  of  four  hours ; 
then  cover  it  over  with  whiting  wet  with  vine- 
gar, so  that  it  will  lie  thick  upon  it,  and  dry  it 
by  a  fire.  After  which  rub  off  the  whiting  and 
pass  it  over  with  dry  bran,  and  the  spots  will 
not  only  disappear,  but  the  silver  will  look  ex- 
ceeding bright. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Pare  ripe  cucumbers 
and  grate  them,  seed  and  all,  and  to  three  pints 
of  the  pulp  removed  from  the  juice  of  the  cu- 
cumber add  one  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar,  salt, 
and  pepper  to  the  tast«,  and  if  agreeable  a  little 
onion.  As  soon  as  made,  it  \s  ready  for  use. 
Keep  in  a  cool  but  not  damp  place. 

Watermelon  Pickles. — Ten  pounds  of  water- 
melon rinds  boiled  in  pure  water  until  tender; 
drain  the  water  off,  then  make  a  syrup  of  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar,  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of  cinnamon. 
The  syrup  to  be  boiled,  and  poured  over  the 
melon  rind  boiling  hot.  Drain  the  syrup  off 
and  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  pour  it  over  the 
melons  three  days  in  succession.  The  rind, 
prepared  in  this  way,  makes  a  very  fine  pickle, 
and  if  carefully  bottled  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Cream  Beer. — ^Two  and  one-fourth  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  two  ounces  tartaric  add,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  and  three  pints  of  water;  boil 
together  five  minutes.  When  nearly  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  three  egg?  beaten  to  a  froth,  one 
half  cup  of  flour  well  beaten  with  the  egg,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  wintergreen  essence,  or  any 
other  kind  preferred ;  bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool 
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place.  Two  tablespoonfols  of  this  syrup  in  a 
tambler  of  water,  with  one-fourth  teaspoon  of 
soda.*  It  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  made,  but 
age  improves  it,  and  it  will  keep  any  length  of 
time.    Shake  the  bottle  well  before  using. 

Pickled  Dasi sots. — To  one  peck  of  damsons 
allow  seven  pounds  brown  sngar,  half  pint  of 
Tinegar,  two  tablespoonfhls  of  ground  allspice, 
Ae  same  of  cloves ;  let  the  sugar  and  vinegar 
boil,  and  to  the  mixture  add  the  damsonS  and 
spice.  They  should  boil  two  and  a  half  hours, 
being  constantly  stirred.  When  cold  they  are 
fit  for  use,  and  are  very  nice  served  up  with 
roast  turkey,  beef,  lamb,  etc.  Keep  in  a  dry, 
oool  place. 

Apple  Pickles. — Sixteen  pounds  of  apples, 
four  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar,  half 
pint  of  water,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce 
cassia  buds ;  steam  the  apples  five  minutes }  put 
the  spice  into  a  bag  and  boil  with  the  other  in- 
gredients until  the  strength  is  extracted ;  then 
pour  hot  over  the  apples.  It  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  a  few  days. 

From  th*  Soutbem  Horticulturist. 

Preserring  Pruit. 

Cannixg  ftnit  for  winter  use  has  within  the 
last  few  years  become  quite  common  in  nearly 
every  family,  though  there  are  still  some  who 
bave  not  practiced  it  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  canning 
we  co|)y  the  following  from  the  Health  Eeform- 
or,  which  gives  full  directions : 

"  Correspondents  are  inquiring  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  preserving  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
and  we  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the  most  reli- 
able methods,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
oar  readers. 

"By  *  preserving,*  we  do  not  mean  the  old 
fitthioned  plan  of  converting  fruit  into  an  indi- 
gestible, unwholesome  mass,  by  ^adding  a 
ponand  of  suear  to  a  pound  of  fruit,'  by  which 
It  is  prepared  not  only  to  resist  decomposition, 
but  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  as  well ; 
bat  a  method  by  which  this  important  constitu- 
ent of  a  hygenic  dietary,  and  especially  the 
more  perishable  varieties,  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  out  of  their  season. 

^'  Much  has  been  written  upon  this  subject, 
and  many  methods  recommended  as  '  the  best,' 
but  success  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of 
the  culinary  art,  depends  more  upon  careful 
Attention  to  details,  and  the  exercise  of  good 
jodgment,  than  upon  this  or  that  particular 
method. 

"Canning. — The  best  method  to  preserve 
fruit  with  all  its  original  flavor  is  by  hermetri- 
o^ly  sealing  it  from  the  air,  in  cans  prepared 
for  the  purpose ;  and  these  should  be  of  glass 
or  stone  ware,  as  the  acids  of  fruit  act  chemi- 
cally on  tin  or  other  metals,  o^en  destroying 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  sometimes  rendering 
it  very  unwholesome.    Either  self-sealing  cans, 


or  those  which  require  wax,  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully, but  probaUy  the  former  are  best  for 
those  of  little  experience,  and  they  are  unques- 
tionably more  convenient.  Of  these  there  are 
several  claimants  for  public  favor,  all  of  them 
highly  recommended,  and  doubtless  all  of  them 
gcKKl.  Our  own  experience  favors  the  *  Mason' 
and  the  'Hero.' 

"  The  Selection  op  Fruit. — This  should  be 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  Some  varieties 
cannot  be  preserved  at  all,  unless  canned  when 
perfectlv  fresh,  and  success  is  more  certain  with 
all  kinds  if  this  particular  is  regarded.  The 
fruit  should  be  nearly  or  quite  ripe,  but  uot 
over-ripe,  and  any  which  bear  signs  of  decay 
must  be  carefully  excluded. 

"  Cooking  the  Fruit. — Nearly  all  varieties 
are  better  steamed  than  stewed  or  boiled,  and 
this  for  three  reasons :  1.  The  first  is  not  so 
badly  broken  and  mashed :  2.  It  retains  more 
of  its  original  flavor ;  8.  Little  or  no  water  is 
required  to  be  added,  and  it  is  therefore  cooked 
in  its  own  juice. 

'*  Almost  every  family  has  conveniences  for 
steaming  on  a  small  scale,  either  with  the  com- 
mon tin  steamer  or  the  elevated  platform,  which 
can  be  used  in  a  common  kettle.  To  those 
who  wish  for  more  ample  facilities,  we  would 
recommend  the  following  cheap  and  simple 
method:  Take  a  common  wasn-boiler,  and 
having  fitted  into  it  a  horizontal  platform  of 
sheet- iron,  perforated  freely  with  half  inch  holes 
so  as  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  steam.  Have 
it  mounted  upon  legs  so  it  will  stand  clear  from 
the  water,  which  should  be  only  a  few  inches 
deep  in  the  bottom  of  Uie  boiler. 

*»  Have  your  fruit  carefully  picked  over  and 
placed  in  a  clean  tin  or  eartnen  dish,  with  a 
cover  over  it  to  prevent  the  condensed  steam 
from  dropping  into  it.  No  sugar  is  required 
with  any  kind  of  fruit.  We  are  informed  by 
one  who  is  always  successful  in  this  business, 
that  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  better  preserved 
without  sugar,  and  she  never  lost  a  can.  If 
sugar  must  be  used,  it  can  be  added  when  the 
cans  are  opened  for  the  table. 

"  Place  your  dish  of  fruit  on  the  platform  of 
your  steamer,  having  sufficient  water  in  the  bot- 
tom, but  not  too  much.  Then  cover  the  whole 
closely,  and  steam  until  thoroughly  scalded. 
Some  kinds  of  fruit  require  a  longer  time  than 
others,  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter.  It  should  not  be  cooked  so 
as  to  fall  to  pieces,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  it  thoroughljr.  scalded. 

'^  While  the  fruit  is  cooking,  the  cans  should 
be  prepared.  Several  methods  have  been  re- 
commended, but  perhaps  the  following  is  the 
best :  Have  your  cans  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
pour  into  each  a  small  quantity  of  tepid  water. 
Shake  thoroughlv,  until  the  can  is  of  a  uniform 
temperature.  Then  add  a  little  warm  water, 
shaking  as  before  ;  then  a  little  hot  water,  and 
so  on  until  the  can  is  hot.  This'  is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  against  breakage,  and  nearly  as 
expeditious  as  any  method.  This  should  be 
done  just  in  time,  so  that  the  cans  will  be  all 
read^  for  the  fruit  as  soon  as  done.  While 
placing  the  fruit  in  the  cans  be  careful  to  pro- 
tect them  from  carrents  of  air,  as  they  are  fre- 
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qnently  broken  by  a  simple  draaeht  of  cold  air. 

**The  fruit  may  now  be  poured  into  the  cans. 
Peaches,  pears,  or  other  lar^e  fruit,  may^  be 
tastily  arranged  in  the  cans  with  a  fork,  piece 
by  piece,  and  the  boiling  juice  added  afterward 
to  cover  them.  When  tne  can  is  full,  shake  it, 
and  incline  it  back  and  forth,  so  as  to  cause  the 
air  to  rise  to  the  top,  if  any  should  be  among 
the  fruit.  Be  sure  that  the  can  is  full  to  the 
brinr,  and  then  screw  on  the  cover,  or  if  not  a 
self-sealing  can,  put  in  the  cork  and  cover  with 
melted  sealing  wax.  The  following  receipt 
makes  good  wax :  One  pound  of  rosin,  two 
ounces  of  beeswax,  one  and  a  half  ounces  mut- 
ton tallow.     Melt  and  mix. 

**  All  the  above  work  should  be  performed 
expeditiouslv.  The  cans  may  then  be  set  away 
to  cool,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  and  closely  watched  for  a  few  days,  to  see 
that  the  sealing  is  perfect.  If  the  fruit  shows 
signs  of  not  being  perfectly  sealed,  it  should 
be  at  once  taken  out,  scalded  and  sealed  again. 

'^Tomatoes,  berries,  and  small  fruits  may 
be  preserved  in  stone  ju^s.  Observe  the  same 
rules  in  preparation,  heating  the  jugs  thorough- 
ly before  putting  'in  the  fruits  When  filled, 
place  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  over  the 
mouth  and  then  put  in  the  cork,  covering  the 
whole  with  wax. 

*'  By  close  attention  to  particulars,  and  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment,  success  is  almost 
certain." 


THE  APIAET. 


When  taking  honey  to  market  let  the  boxes 
ride  bottom  upward,  as  there  is  less  danger  of 
breaking  the  combs.  Weak  colonies  may  be 
strengthened  or  new  ones  formed  by  taking  up 
light  stocks  for  neighbors. 

Our  best  apiarians  all  agree  upon  one  thing, 
which  is,  that  bees  will  store  more  honey  in  the 
body  of  the  hive  than  they  will  in  top  boxes. 
For  this  reason,  and  the  aavantages  in  supply- 
ing needjr  stocks  for  winter,  we  prefer  to  nave 
a  part  of  the  surplus  stored  in  frames.  When- 
ever honey  is  taken  from  the  hive,  it  should  be 
set  into  boxes  or  hives,  and  taken  to  a  dark 
room  and  kept  until  fall,  when  some  may  be 
needed  in  preparing  stocks  for  winter.  Some 
should  also  be  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies, 
and  the  rest  may  be  sold  or  used  in  making  new 
colonies  with  bees  obtained  by  taking  up  light 
stocks  for  neighbors. 

There  are  enough  in  almost  any  community 


who  are  so  far  behind  the  ase  as  to  hive  their 
late  swarms  in  box  hives  without  uniting  them. 
These  and  other  light  stocks  thev  brimstone  in 
the  tall,  unless  they  can  get  the  **  bee  man  "  to 
take  them  up  for  the  bees.  Every  bee-keeper 
whose  apiary  is  not  fully  stocked,  and  all  who 
wish  to  make  the  most  money  out  of  their  sur- 
plus honey,  should  prepare  to  take  as  many 
such  swarms  as  they  can  supply  with  frames  of 
honey  to  winter  upon.  The  process  of  taking 
up  a  swarm  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  transfer- 
ring. .  Have  a  small  box  with  a  hole  in  each 
side  covered  with  wire-cloth  for  ventilation.  As 
each  comb  is  taken  out  brush  the  bees  to  the 
entrance  of  the  box,  and  when  all  are  in  close 
it  up.  As  it  does  not  pay  to  winter  small 
swarms,  we  usually  put  two  or  more  together, 
and  if  no  queens  were  removed  all  but  one  will 
be  killed.  The  empty  combs  are  valuable  to 
use  in  honey  boxes  and  fVames  in  the  body  of 
the  hive,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  market 
price  of  beeswax.  Fasten  them,  into  frames 
with  melted  rosin,  and  use  them  to  fill  out  the 
hives  ader  giving  each  swarm  four  or  five  combs 
of  honey.  If  this  be  not  done  the  space  should 
be  contracted  by  inserting  a  partition  board  or 
a  frame  with  a  cloth  tackea  upon  it.  Each 
swarm  should  also  have  some  bee-bread,  which 
may  be  got  by  exchanjB:in^  with  old  stocks. 

Feeding  Bees. — If  it  desired  to  winter  light  * 
stocks,  and  aU  the  honey,  either  in  frames  or 
boxes,  has  been  imprudently  used  or  sold,  the 
best  feed  that  can  be  given  them  is  strained 
honey,  by  pouring  it  into  the  combs,  or  allow- 
ing them  to  take  it  from  shallow  pans  placed  in 
the  chamber  of  the  hive.  The  feeding  should 
be  done  early  in  October,  that  the  cells  may  be 
sealed  over,  as  far  as  possible,  before  cold 
weather,  for  unsealed  liquid  absorbs  impurities, 
dampens  the  air  within  the  hive,  and  tnns  ren- 
ders the  bees  unhealthy. 

Profitable  Business  for  Women. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  as  well  as  interest- 
ing kinds  of  business  for  a  woman  is  the  care 
of  bees.  In  a  recent  agricultural  report  it  is 
stated  that  one  lady  bought  four  hives  for  ten 
dollars,  and  in  five  years  she  was  offered  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  her  stock,  and 
refused  it  as  not  enough.  In  addition  to  this 
increase  of  her  capital,  in  one  of  these  five  years 
she  sold  twenty-two  hives  and  four  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  honey.  It  is  also  stated  that 
in  five  years  one  man,  from  six  colonies  of  bees 
to  start  with,  cleared  eight  thousand  pounds  of 
honev  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  colonies. 

When  properly  instructed,  almost  any  woman 
in  the  city,  as  easilv  as  in  the  country,  can  man- 
age bees,  and  make  more  profit  than  in  any 
other  method  demanding  so  little  time  and  la- 
bor. But  in  the  modes  ordinarily  practiced, 
few  can  make  any  great  profit  in  this  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  hoped  a  time  is  at  hand  when  every  wo- 
man will  be  trained  to  some  em^lovment  by 
which  she  can  secure  to  herself  an  independent 
home  and  means  to  support  a  family,  in  case 
she  does  not  marry,  or  is  left  a  widow,  with 
herself  and  family  to  support. — American  Wo- 
man^ 8  Home, 
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STABLE  EOONOMT. 

Oure  for  Swinney. 

Ax  esteemed  correspondent  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  management  of 
horses,  has  sent  us  the  following  recipe  for  the 
cure  of  Swinney,  which  he  declares  to  be  infal- 
lible: 

**MLr  half  a  pound  of  blistering  ointment 
and  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  heat 
them  over  a  slow  fire  until  they  are  thoroughly 
blended.  Between  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
take  a  pinch  of  the  skin  on  the  diseased  shoul- 
der of  the  horse,  prick  it  several  times  with  a 
large  needle,  and  then  rub  in  a  part  of  the 
above  mixture,  repeating  the  rubbing  for  three 
or  four  days,  until  the  shoulder  is  well  blister- 
ed. When  the  blister  heals,  the  swinney  will 
be  cured." 

Onre  for  Staggers  in  Horses. 
The  following  remedy  for  Staggers  in-  horses 
is  communicated  by  one  learned  in  the  veteri- 
nary art :  "  Give  the  sick  horse  a  ball  compos- 
ed of  six  drachms  of  aloes  and  four  drachms  of 
ammonia,  mixed  with  molasses.  Repeat  the 
ammonia  every  four  hours  in  very  obstinate 
cases,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  moved.  Give 
injections  of  warm  water  (three  or  four  quarts) 
every  three  or  foar  hours,  until  action  is  had. 
Give  the  horse  nothing  to  eat  but  wet  bran 
mashes,  and  afler  he  becomes  convalescent  be 
careful  not  to  give  him  heating  food  for  several 
days.  Afler  the  bowels  have  been  well  opened 
mix  daily  in  the  food  three  drachms  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre." 

Hints  abont  Stables. 

Ix  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
subline  of  stock  in  winter  is  a  necessity,  and  it 
would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  some  other 
lections  where  it  has  never  been  applied.  Great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  stables  within  the  last  few  ^ears,  espe- 
cially in  the  manner  of  erecting  feeding  trongns. 


The  high  racks  formerly  erected  over  the  heads 
of  horses  and  cattle,  from  which  they  had  to 
draw  their  food,  scattering  hay,  seeds,  and  dust 
over  their  heads  and  into  their  eyes,  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  discarded.  No  one  thinks 
of  erecting  them  in  newly-built  stables  at  this 
day,  and  where  thev  still  hold  a  place  in  old 
ones,  troughs  should  be  substituted.  Besides 
the  injurious  effects  above  named,  the  animal  is 
obliged  to  assume  an  unnatural  position  to  reach 
its  food,  and  after  reaching  it,  must  change  its 
position  to  masticate  and  swallow  it. 

We  advise  every  one  who  still  retains  those 
racks  in  his  stables  to  have  them  removed  and 
substituted  by  troughs  of  modem  plans,  which 
are  very  simple  and  well  suited  to  the  uses  for 
which  they  are  intended ;  and  to  do  this  note, 
before  the  feeding  season  commences,  if  the 
improvement  is  postponed  until  then,  there  are 
nine  chances  to  one  that  it  will  not  be  done, 
and  the  poor  animals  will  have  to  go  through 
another  winter  in  the  old  star-gazing  break-neck 
fashion  to  reach  their  food.  The  man  who 
invented  these  over-head  racks  for  feeding  stock 
must  have  been  a  queer  genius,  and  those  who 
adhere  to  the  system  with  such  pertinacity  a 
rather  stiff-necked  people. 

Want  of  suJQBcient  light  is  a  great  fault  in  a 
large  majority  of  stables,  and  is  very  injurious 
to  stock  in  more  wavs  than  one.  To  be  shut 
up  in  comparative  darkness  day  after  day  is 
very  hard  on  the  eyes.  If  a  horse  be  led  out 
of  one  of  those  stables  into  the  open  light,  he  is 
unable  for  a  time  to  distinguish  objects  proper- 
ly, and  is  liable  to  stumble  and  become  alarmed 
until  the  eyes  acyust  themselves  to  their  new 
position.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  enter- 
ing the  dark  stable  from  the  outside. 

I)arkness  is  injurious  to  the  animal's  health, 
which  is  easily  jjroven  by  vegetables  growing  in 
dark  places.  Lisht  is  one  of  the  great  agencies 
that  imparts  health  and  vigor  to  both  Uie  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  system,  and  being  so  very 
cheap  ought  to  be  liberally  supplied.  All  sta- 
ble windows  should  be  glazed  in  moveable  sash, 
and  of  such  size  as  to  admit  a  full  flow  of  light. 
The  division  of  light  and  darkness  as  measured 
by  day  and  night  should  be  the  governing  rule 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable  economy. 

Free  ventilation  of  pure  atmospheric  air 
should  be  a  prominent  feature  in  every  stable. 
Without  this,  the  best  state  of  animal  health 
cannot  be  maintained.  There  are  so  many 
plans  of  accomplishing  this,  that  each  farmer 
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may  choose  the  one  that  best  suits  his  views. 
The  ereat  question  is,  will  he  do  it? — American 
Stock  Journal. 


Onre  for  Fotmder  in  Horses. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Westem  Rural 
gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence with  founder  in  horses,  and  his  method  of 
cure.     He  says : 

"  I  was  turning  stubble  ground  ;  finished  the 
field  about  four  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  took  the  team 
to  the  stable ;  gave  them  their  regular  feed,  a 
peck  of  oats ;  after  supper  hooked  to  the  wag* 
on ;  took  a  load  of  seed  wheat  to  an  adjacent 
farm,  not  returning  till  after  dark.  Through 
mistaken  kindness  I  gave  the  horses  each  a  gal- 
lon of  oat.s  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra 
labor  performed,  they  not  being  accustomed  to 
more  than  three  rations/per  day.  The  next 
morning,  the  old  mare  (fourteen  years  old)  re- 
fused her  oats,  and  examining  into  the  cause, 
found  she  was  foundered  pretty  badly.  She 
was,  however,  harnessed  to  the  harrow,  as  Sep- 
tember is  a  busy  month  with  farmers  in  the 
East.  She  showed  considerable  symptoms  of 
pain,  and  her  movements  were  sluggish  and 
awkwLrd— improving  in  sprightliness  as  she  be- 
came warmed  up.  At  noon  she  refused  her 
oats,  but  partook  of  a  little  hay  and  chopped 
feed.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  neighbor^  I  tied 
clean  sassafras  bark  (taken  from  the  root,) 
around  the  bridle  bit,  as  much  as  I  could  well 
put  into^  her  mouth,  and  put  the  bridle  on  in 
the  evening,  leaving  it  on  all  nieht ;  and  the  re- 
sult was^  that  she  was  effectually  cured  by  two 
applications.  Her  oats  were  eaten  up  clean, 
and  she  was  as  supple  and  sprightly  as  her  age 
would  permit. 

About  a  week  later  I  harnessed  a  pair  of 
three-year-old  colts  to  the  harrow ;  worked  them 
a  little  too  hard,  as  is  easily  done  at  this  age, 
and  took  them  to  water.  The  young  horse  was 
efi^ctually  foundered.  When  I  came  to  the 
pasture  field  for  him  the  next  morning  he  was 
in  a  recumbent  position,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  got  him  on  his  feet.  His  hoofs  were 
very  much  inflamed.  He  stood  with  his  back 
np,  his  hind  feet  and  fore  feet  close  together, 
and  his  appearance  was  so  woe  begone  and  de- 
jected, that  he  was  really  an  object  of  pity.  A 
neighbor  said  I  had  ruined  that  black  colt,  and 
he  never  would  be  worth  three  cents.  I  was 
not  willing  to  give  np  so  soon.  I  tried  the  sas- 
safras remedy,  giving  him  three  applications,  as 
above.  I  do  not  think  the  third  would  have 
been  necessary ;  after  the  second  application  he 
amused  himself  by  running  races  through  the 
meadow,  where  the  day  beK>re  he  could  scarce- 
ly stand.  He  is  effectually  cured,  and  I  defy 
any  one  to  trace  the  least  vestige  of  this  disease 
m  his  feet  or  anywhere  else  *,  and  he  neither 
had  hoof  rot  nor  navicular  disease ;  but  his 
feet  were  as  they  now  are — sound  as  a  gold 
dollar. 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  founder  I  ever 
treated ;  the  one  a  feed,  the  other  a  water  foun- 
der ;  the  one  an  old  and  the  other  a  young  ani- 
mal ;  and  both  were  effectually  cured  by  the 
simple  sassafras  remedy. 


Watering  Horses. 

Horses  should  be  watered  from  a  brook, 
pond,  or  river,  and  not  from  wells  or  springs, 
as  the  well  water  is  hard  and  colder,  while  tne 
running  stream  is  soft  and  rather  warm.  The 
preference  of  horses  is  for  the  soft,  even  thoudi 
it  be  muddy  water,  to  that  which  is  hard. 
Horses  should  be  allowed  in  summer  time  at 
least  four  waterings  a  day,  and  a  half  bucketful 
at  a  time,  and  in  winter  a  pailful  may  be  allow- 
ed morning  and  evening,  which  is  sufficient  to 
assuage  their  thirst  without  causing  them  to 
bloat  or  puff  up.  Care,  however,  should  be 
taken  that  the  horse  is  not  put  to  work  imme- 
diately after  drinking  a  full  bucket  of  water, 
especially  if  required  to  go  fast,  because  diges- 
tion and  severe  exertion  can  never  go  on  to- 
other, and,  moreover,  pursing  is  apt  to  ensue. 
In  some  cases,  broken  wind  or  heaves  is  thus 
produced.  Avoid  giving  warm  or  tepid  water 
to  horses  that  are  ouen  driven  from  home,  be- 
cause cold  or  well  water  will  then  perhaps  be 
given  them,  which  will  be  liable  to  produce  a 
congestive  chill,  followed  by  long  fever,  and  in 
some  cases  colic.  When  horses  are  thus  care- 
fully watered,  if  one  or  more  of  them  should 
refuse  their  accustomed  food,  something  is 
wrong,  and  they  should  not  be  taken  out  ot  the 
stable  to  work,  or  driven  further  that  day ;  but 
an  examination  should  be  made  as  to  the  cause 
with  a  view  to  its  removal.  ^ifcC7ttrc*«  Actr 
Stable  Ouide, 


Veterinary  Science— Hooks  in  Horses. 

Editor  of  South-Land :  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  any  right  orthography  for  the  word 
**  Hooks,**  but  such  is  the  term  used  vulgarly 
to  express  a  certain  disease  affecting  the  eyes 
of  horses.  What  the  technical  name  is  I  do 
not  know,  nor  does  it  matter  much  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  communication,  provided  the  de- 
scription or  definition  of  the  disease  is  sufficient 
to  oetermine  it  exactly.  It  consists  in  the  ab- 
normal condition  and  inflammation  of  the  or- 
gan situated  in  the  inside  comer  of  the  eye> 
just  where  the  lachrymal  duct  is  situated.  The 
usual  treatment  is  extraction  by  cutting  oat 
with  a  knife,  after  catchins  up  the  organ  with  a 
hook  or  needle  and  thread  It  is  done  by  per- 
sons who  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of 
surgeiy,  and  who  consequently  may  do  much 
mischief. 

I  shall  give  my  experience  in  the  matter  by 
stating  how  I  had  a  horse  treated  and  cured  by 
a  Mexican,  and  they  are  supposed  to  know 
something  about  horses  generally.  The  head 
of  the  horse  was  well  besmeared  and  rubbed 
with  tallow  about  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
again  just  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  which 
consisted  in  bleeding  with  a  lancet  or  sharp* 
pointed  knife,  in  the  veins  about  two  inches 
below  the  eyes,  and  promoting  copious  bleeding 
by  a  cord  around  the  neck.  It  is  well  to  tie 
the  horses  legs  and  throw  him,  so  that  he  uiay 
hold  still.  In  a  few  days  the  inflammation  will 
disappear. — SotUh-Land. 


Be  kind  to  all  animals ;  they  will  repay  yon. 
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THE  POULTBT  TABD. 

For  the  Stntthem  Fhrm  and  Some. 

Fowl  Houses. 

Jfr.  Editor:  I  have  tried  yarioas  sorts  of 
Fowl  Houses,  and  being  fond  of  fine  fowl  and 
plenty  of  them,  have  gone  to  considerable  ex- 
pense in  obtaining  the  choicest  breeds,  and  in 
providing  for  their  health  and  comfort.  Though 
I  am  an  advocate  of  many  ''modem  improve- 
ments,'' I  am  satisfied  that  my  fowl  did  better 
when  they  were  **free  to  choose  their  place  of 
rest"— when  the  sheds,  cattle  stables  and  trees 
in  the  farm  yard  were  tBeir  roosting  places — 
and  before  my  love  of  order  and  dread  of  thieves 
indnced  me  to  build  a  fowl  house  according  to 
the  new  ideas. 

If  we  must  have  a  fowl  house,  let  it  be  high 
—fully  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
comb  of  the  roof.  In  a  lofty  house  the  air  is 
purified  by  ventilation  above  the  roosting  places, 
and  the  health  of  the  fowl  is  thus  uninjured. 

The  perches  should  not  be  more  than  two  feet 
[OT  thirty  inches  from  the  ground,  stout  pine 
poles  skinned  and  split  in  half  are  the  best,  and 
the  perches  should  be  all  the  same  height,  and 
not  one  above  another,  like  seats  in  a  theatre, 
as  is  generally  the  case.  When  the  perches  are 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  the  fowl  frequent- 
ly become  lame  by  the  violence  of  their  fall  in 
fiying  down  in  the  morning.  Fowl  ladders  do 
not  provide  a  remedy,  because,  while  fowl  will 
soon  learn  to  ascend  on  them  to  the  perch,  they 
'  never  use  them  to  descend. 

Ventilation  is  essential  to  health,  and  the 
▼entilators  should  be  kept  open  in  fair  weather, 
closed  only  when  it  is  very  severe.  Cleansing 
every  day  or  two  and  frequent  whitewashing 
are  also  necessary. 

I  have  found  an  earthen  floor,  smooth  and 
firm,  covered  with  about  two  or  three  inches  of 
We  sand,  to  be  the  best 


The  opening  of  the  house  should  be  towards 
the  South,  and  this  should  only  be  closed  in  the 
most  inclement  weather,  in  order  that  the  fowl 
may  be  able  to  get  out  at  dawn. 

If  there  be  plenty  of  space,  and  material  and 
expense  be  no  object,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  house  be  divided  into  three  chambers  or  di- 
visions,— one  for  roosting,  one  for  laying,  with 
laying  boxes  on  the  floor  and  against  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  one  for  setting  hens. 

Laying  and  setting  hens  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  same  room,  and  no  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  or  guineas  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  associate  with  the  chickens  in  the  same 
roosting  place. 

Cleanliness,  ventilation,  fresh  water,  a  dry 
run,  and  plenty  of  ashes  or  sand  are  essential  to 
the  health  of  fowl. 

In  future  numbers,  if  you  permit,  I  will  de* 
tail  my  experience  of  fancy  breeds,  and  in  buy- 
ing choice  eggs  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  hatched 
in  Georgia.  Cockalorum. 


Management  of  Poultry. 

Warren  Leland,  proprietor  of  the  Metropo* 
litan  Hotel,  who  keeps  large  numbers  of  poul- 
try on  his  farm  at  Rye,  New  York,  gives  the 
following  method  of  managing  his  poultry.  It 
will  interest  all  who  think  poultry  can  be  made 
profitable  when  kept  in  large  numbers : 

"  I  have  found  that  for  every  hundred  fowls 

Jrou  must  give  up  at  least  an  acre.  But  roueh 
and  is  as  good  as  any.  Hens  naturally  love  the 
bush,  and  I  lop  young  trees,  but  leave  a  shred 
by  which  they  live  a  year  or  more.  These  form 
hiding  places  and  retreats  for  them.  In  such 
places  tbey  prefer  to  lay.  I  have  great  success, 
and  it  depends  on  three  or  four  rules,  by  ob- 
serving which  I  believe  a  good  living  can  be 
made  by  hens  and  turkeys  : 

1.  I  give  my  fowls  great  ranee.  Eighteen 
acres  belong  to  them  exclusively.  ^  Then  the 
broods  have  the  range  of  another  big  lot,  and 
the  turkeys  go  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
house.    The  eighteen  aores  of  poultry  yard  is 
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rough  land,  of  little  use  for  tillaee.  It  has  a 
pond  in  it,  and  many  rocks,  and  bushes,  and 
weeds,  and  sandy  places,  and  ash  heaps,  and 
lime,  and  bones,  and  glass,  and  a  place  which 
I  plow  up  to  sive  them  worms. 

2.  When  a  hen  has  set,  I  take  her  box,  throw 
out  the  straw  and  earth,  let  it  be  out  in  the  sun 
and  rain  a  few  days,  and  give  it  a  good  coat  of 
whitewash  on  both  sides.  In  winter,  when  it  is 
verv  cold,  I  have  an  old  stove  in  their  house, 
and  keep  the  warmth  above  freezing.  There  is 
also  an  open  fire^^lace,  where  I  build  a  fire  in 
cool,  wet  days.  They  dry  themselves,  and  when 
the  fire  goes  out  there  is  a  bed  of  ashes  for  them 
to  wallow  in.  Summer  or  winter,  my  hens  have 
all  the  lime,  ashes,  and  sand  they  want. 

8.  Another  reason  why  I  have  such  luck  is 
because  my  poultry-yards  receive  all  the  scrai>s 
from  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  Egg  making  is 
no  easy  work,  and  hens  will  not  do  much  of  it 
without  high  feed.  They  need  just  what  a  roan 
who  works  requires — wheat  bread  and  meat. 
Even  when  wheat  costs  two  dollars,  I  believe  in 
feeding  it  to  hens.  As  to  breeds,  I  prefer  the 
Brahmas,  light  and  dark.  I  change  roosters 
every  sprint,  and  a  man  on  the  farm  has  no 
other  duty  Bian  to  take  care  of  my  poultry.  I 
frequently  turn  off  three  thousand  spring  chick- 
ens in  a  single  season. 


Transporting  Eggs  Safely. 
As  IT  may  be  desirable  for  some  of  our  read- 
ders  to  transport  the  eggs  of  choice  fowls  to  a 
distance  for  hatching^  we  give  the  following  ex- 
cellent mode  from  the  London  Farmer : 

As  an  experiment  to  test  my  mode  of  pack- 
ing eggs,  I  sent  five  eggs  more  than  one  hun- 
dred.and  seventy  miles  by  railway.  They  were 
absent  three  days,  and  twice  traveled  through 
London  in  the  railway  van.  On  their  return 
they  were  placed  with  some  other  eggs  under  a 
hen,  and  four  out  of  the  five  eggs  were  duly 
hatched. 

These  eggs  were  carefully  packed,  and  the 
lid  of  the  box  screwed  down.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  oatB  as  a  packing  material  is,  that  some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  an  egg  may  be  pierced 
with  the  sharp  end  of  an  oat.  I  have  only 
known,  however,  one  or  two  instances  of  such 
an  accident. 

The  plan  I  now  adopt  in  packing  eggs  is  to 
wrap  each  egg  in  several  folds  of  newspaper, 
and  then  plac^  a  thick  layer  of  cotton  wool  and 
straw,  cut  to  the  length  of  the  box,  both  under 
and  over  the  e^gs,  tilling  up  every  interstice 
with  pledgets  of  cotton  wool.  This  plan  pre- 
vents any  chance  of  the  eggs  being  broken,  and 
preserves  their  vitality  as  well  as  is  done  by  the 
oats. 

There  is  one  thing  I  invariably  do,  and  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  done  by  every  one  who  sells 
eggs  for  sittings,  and  that  is  to  write  on  each 
egg,  legibly  wiui  a  pencil,  the  date  on  which  it 
isTaid. 

Egg  boxes  should  invariably  have  their  lids 
screwed  down.  I  have  constanvly  received 
boxes  of  valuable  eggs,  of  which  not  one  has 


hatched,  and  I  believe  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  lids  being  nailed  down,  the  jar  of  the  ham- 
mer destroying  the  vitality  of  the  egg.  No  egg 
should  be  pacKcd  in  saw- dust,  nor  should  eggs 
more  than  ten  days  old  be  sent  to  any  distance. 


From  Chambers'  JournaL 

Eyening. 

Thr  long  crow-lines  push  woodward  string  on  itring. 

And.  whirring  to  their  willow-beds  away. 

The  dasky  starlings  beat  with  burnished  wing 

The  golden  air  of  the  declining  day. 

Low  down,  the  san  sets  grandly ;  and  the  fields. 

The  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  still  pools,  are  dashed 

With  «hifting  showers  of  gold.    The  twilight  steals 

Up  from  the  plain  anon ;  anon,  abashed. 

As  fearing  to  be  seen,  a  star  or  two 

Steal  out  faint,  timid  lights.    One  dear  day  more 

The  gluttonous  Past,  that  hungering  ages  through. 

Is  never  filled,  unto  her  monstrous  store 

Hath  safely  added ;  and  another  time 

Stern  Night  fulfils  her  mystery  sublime. 

The  Jute  Plant— Its  Value,  Etc. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Hor- 
ace Capron,  has  imported  through  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Calcutta,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
seed  of  the  Jute  plant,  with  a  view  to  introdu- 
cing ita  culture  into  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Union  south  of  the  frost  line.  It  is  being  dis- 
tributed to  planters  in  Texas  and  Florida,  who 
will  give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  is  a  fibrous  plant, 
resembling  coarse  flak,  of  easy  culture  and  ra- 
pid growth,  with  a  comparatively  large  product. 
The  crop  when  ripe  is  cut  down  to  the  roots, 
and  after  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  week  or 
so,  the  bark  slips  easy,  and  the  silky  fibre  is  de- 
tached, cleaned,  assorted,  and  packed  in  bales 
of  three  hundred  pounds  each.  Its  annual  pro- 
duct in  India  is  estimated  at  more  than  300,000 
tons.  It  is  the  material  of  which  gunny  bags 
and  cloth,  and  bagging  for  cotton,  as  well  as 
cheap  cordage,  mats  and  carpets  are  made.  Its 
great  use,  however,  is  for  baling  cotton.  As  it 
takes  about  six  yards  to  wrap  a  bale  of  cotton, 
a  crop  of  8,000,000  bales  would  reouire,  of 
course,  18,000,000  jrards  of  ba^ng.  The  ma- 
chinery for  makine  it  in  India  is  very  rude  ;  in 
fact,  no  progress  has  been  made  in  it  for  cen- 
turies. But  jute  factories  of  colossal  size  have 
been  erected  in  Great  Britain,  some  of  which 
employ  two  hundred  hands,  and  work  up  1,000 
bales  per  week  into  bacginf,  sacking,  sheeting, 
carpeting,  duck,  etc.  In  France  some  10,0% 
tons  of  tne  raw  material  are  consumed  annual- 
ly, and  in  our  Northern  States  its  manufacture 
is  steadily  increasing. 

Jute  is  spun  in  machinery  made  on  the  same 

Srinciple  as  that  made  for  flax  and  hemp,  but 
iffering  in  size  and  proportion.  It  is  more 
easily  worked  than  either  of  these  fibres,  which 
fact,  connected  with  the  cheapness  of  the  raw 
material,  accounts  for  the  rapiu  progress  of  the 
jute  manufacture  in  Great  Britain,  compared 
with  linen  or  hemp.  Af^«r  being  used  up  as 
bagging,  etc.,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  mills 
for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  papers. — The 
South-Land, 
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nms  80  sent  will  be  at  our  risk. 


The  AoRictTLTURAL  Convention. — We  pub- 
lish elsewhere  a  full  synopsis  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Agricultural  Convention,  which  unfortu- 
nitely  reached  us  too  late  for  our  September 
nomber. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
Convention,  and  never  have  we  seen  a  more  in- 
telligent, earnest,  or  patriotic  body  of  men.  It 
was  encouraging  to  any  lover  of  Georgia  to  hear 
thdr  deliberations,  to  see  how  zealously  they 
BtiOYe  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  their 
State,  and  to  feel  bow  resolute  is  their  purpose 
to  labor  actively  in  the  good  cause — the  encour- 
agement of  Agriculture. 

The  Convention  acknowledged  their  debt  of 
gntitQde  to  the  retiring  President,  Hon.  6.  C. 
Yancey,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  given 
in  the  most  complimentary  manner  possible — 
all  the  members  standing.  Colonel  Yancey 
vdl  deserved  this  compliment  He  has  labor- 
«i  diligently,  and  often  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fices of  time,  means  and  convenience,  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  through  its  agency  the  agricultural 
interests  of  Georgia. 

We  cordially  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
election  of  General  Alfred  H.  Colquitt  as 
tbeir  next.  He  will  fill  the  chair  well  and 
vocthily.  Georgia  has  fewer  nobler  sons  than 
lie,  rich  as  she  is  in  men  of  mark  and  merit. 


^ECiMEN  OF  THE  JuTE  Plant.— We  acknow- 
ledge thankfully  the  receipt,  from  Mr.  C.  R. 
Nesbitt,  of  a  specimen  of  the  Jute  Plant  in  bios- 
Boa,  which  was  grown  in  the  suburbs  of  Macon, 
from  seed  obtained  from  Hon.  Horace  Caprou' 
CoomiiBsioner  of  Agriculture,  in  the  month  of 
Jane,  1870. 

Vol.  1.— 82. 


Fairs  to  be  Held  in  Georgia. — Georgia 
State  Agricultural  Society  Fair,  commences 
October  19th — continues  eight  days. 

Central  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Manufactu- 
ring Company,  Macon,  commences  October  8d 
— continues  six  days. 

Agricultural  Fair  Association,  Rome,  com- 
mences October  11th — continues  four  days. 

Cotton  States  Mechanics'  and  Agricultural 
Association,  Augusta,  commences  October  25th 
— continues  ^^^  days. 

Columbus  Industrial  Association,  Columbus, 
commences  November  1st — continues  five  days. 

Industrial  Institute  of  Georgia,  Savannah, 
commences  November  8th — continues  five  days. 


Agcowlbdoements. — We  acknowledge  with 
many  thanks  the  receipt  of  invitations  from  Col. 
D.  Wyatt  Aiken  to  attend  the  approaching  Fair 
at  Columbia,  South  Carolina )  from  Mr.  George 
T.  Anthony,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Association,  to  attend  the 
third  annual  exhibition  of  that  Society,  atLeav 
en  worth  City,  Kansas,  on  the  18th  to  16th  ult. , 
and  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Power,  Secretary  of  the 
Mississippi  State  Fair  Association,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  second  annual  Fair,  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  city  of  Jackson  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 24th,  and  will  continue  for  six  days. 

We  sincerely  regret  our  inability  to  have  been 
present  at  the  Kansas  Fair,  or  to  attend  the 
coming  Fairs  at  Columbia  and  Jackson.  We 
return  our  thanks  for  the  polite  attention  shown 
to  us. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  paper  de- 
scriptive of  the  situation  and  attractions  of  a 
"Southern  Colony,"  with  a  neatly  executed 
diagram  of  the  proposed  division  of  the  land, 
appended  to  which  is  an  advertisement  for  Ra- 
mie Stalks. 

As  the  paper  is  doubtless  intended  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  colony,  we  can  only  publish  it  as  such 
according  to  our  rule,  and  at  our  published 
rates. 

Schofield's  Cotton  Press.— We  beg  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of 
Schofield's  Cotton  Press.  From  all  we  hear 
from  those  who  have  used  this  valuable  ma- 
chine, as  well  as  from  the  high  character  of  the 
manufacturers,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is 
a  most  valuable  invention,  deserving  to  be  class- 
ed among  the  best  labor-saTing  machinery. 
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The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  placed 
ns  under  obligations  by  sending  us  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  the  Agricultural, 
Horticultural,  and  Pomological  Societies,  Far- 
mer's Clubs,  etc.,  on  the  books  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  each. 


AHSWEBS  TO  OOfiBESFONSENTS. 

Catchdto  Moles. — A  young  lady  who  says 
that  she  has  been  "worried  to  death  all  the 
summer"  by  moles  in  her  garden,  asks  us  to 
tell  her  how  to  "get  rid  of  the  pests.'' 

We  wish  that  we  were  able  to  do  so.  We 
have  seen  and  tried  every  mole  trap  that  has 
been  presented  for  sale  of  which  we  have  ever 
heard  during  the  past  four  years.  It  may  have 
been  on  account  of  our  awkwardnesM,  but  the 
fact  is,  we  never  caught  a  mole  in  any  of  them. 
This  year  we  promised  our  gardener  twenty-five 
cents  for  every  mole  he  caught  in  the  garden. 
During  the  summer  he  caught  six,  and  we  think 
he  "  got  rid  of  the  pests."  His  implement  was 
a  common  garden  spade,  and  his  modtis  oper- 
andi, watching  for  the  moles  in  their  track,  and 
chopping  them  suddenly  as  they  moved  along. 


Grass  for  Lawvs. — ^A  subscriber  from  Ogle- 
thorpe county  desires  to  know  wjiat  grass  is 
best  adapted  for  front  yards  or  lawns,  where  to 
get  the  seed,  and  when  to  sow  it. 

We  decidedly  recommend  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass  as  the  best  for  lawns.  It  is  green  all  the 
winter,  and  once  a  good  stand  is  obtained  it  is 
easily  kept  up.  The  seed  can  be  had  from  any 
respectable  seedsman  in  Kentucky.  The  time 
for  sowing  is 'the  middle  or  end  of  this  month. 
The  ground  should  be  rich,  veiy  finely  pulver- 
ized, the  seed  should  be  sown  very  thickly,  and 
lightly  brushed  in,  and  then  the  ground  should 
be  rolled. 


BuTA  Bagas. — An  esteemed  friend  sends  us 
the  following : 

."I  followed  your  advice  about  planting  for  a 
big  crop  of  turnips,  and  also  selected  Buta 
Bagas  for  my  main  crop.  I  bought  excellent 
seed  (so  called,)  sowed  it  exactly  as  you  recom- 
mended, and  to-day  (September  7,)  after  sow- 
ing and  re-sowing,  and  sowing  again — the  last 
time  just  before  a  rain — I  have  the  worst  stand 
and  the  poorest  ohanoe  for  turnips  I  ever  had. 
Now,  General,  where  is  the  fault?" 
•  It  is  di^Kcult  to  say.  Our  friend  may  have 
bought  poor  seed,  or,  as  often  happens,  he  may 


have  covered  them  too  deeply.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  procure  really  good  Buta  Baga  seed,  and 
when  it  is  covered  too  deeply  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  a  good  stand.  We  have  heard  of  several 
failures  this  season,  and  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  we  made  one  ourself,  but  just  before  the 
late  rains  we  sowed  the  missing  places  with 
Norfolk  turnip  seed  and  have  a  fair  promise. 

Tulips. — M.  C,  of  Baldwin  county,  who 
promises  to  be  a  subscriber  **  as  soon  as  he  or 
she  gathers  his  or  her  crop,"  asks  us  where  the 
best  double  tulip  bulbs  can  be  procured,  and 
when  they  should  be  set  out.  M.  C.  has  bought 
a  number  of  bulbs  from  pedlers,  but  they  all 
turned  out  common  and  poor  varieties. 

Any  Northern  nurseryman  of  reputation  can 
furnish  good  bulbs.  Personally,  we  mean  to 
replenish  our  collection  from  James  Vick,  of 
Bochester,  New  York.  He  sent  us  first-rate 
flower  seeds,  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  he  will  send  reliable  tulip  sets  to  all  who 
apply  to  him. 

The  War  in  Europe. — We  have  received 
quite  a  number  of  letters,  during  the  early  jwirt 
of  the  past  month,  asking  us  to  give  our  views 
as  to  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia — 
**  who  would  whip,"  etc.  We  suppose  it  is  now 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  express  any  views,  or 
to  answer  the  question,  •*  who  would  whip?' 
That  question  has  been  terribly  answered  in  a 
manner  which,  we  frankly  own,  we  did  not  be- 
lieve was  possible. 

Compensation  of  Laborers. — A  MississipfH 
planter  writes  urging  us  to  give  our  opinions  as 
to  the  ''best  mode  of  compensating  negro  la- 
borers for  plantation  work."  The  question  in- 
volves considerations  of  too  great  importance 
t(f  be  answered  off-hand.  We  shall  endeavor 
in  our  next  number  to  say  what  we  think  about 
it,  confining  ourselves  for  the  present,  to  agree- 
ing very  decidedly  that  the  share- of- thecrop 
system  will  neither  pay  employe  or  laborer,  ex- 
cept in  very  exceptional  cases. 

Grape  Vines. — ^A  subscriber  asks  what  grape 
is  best  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  NorUi- 
ern  Georgia.  We  have  succeeded  very  well 
with  the  Clinton  and  the  Concord,  and  have 
gathered  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  from  a  few 
Catawissas.  We  suppose  our  correspondent 
refers  to  imported  grapes.  If  he  refers  to  those 
that  are  indigenous  to  America,  we  recommend 
the  Scuppemong  as  the  best,  most  prolific,  most 
hardy,  and  most  uniformly  productive. 
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Whitewash. — ^A  "  plain  farmer,"  who  desires 
to  make  ^*  things  look  neat  around  him,"  de- 
sires to  know  what  is  the  cheapest  paint  he  can 
get  for  fences,  ont^baildings,  etc.  The  Light 
Hoose  Board  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  recommend  the  following  for  wood, 
brick,  or  stone,  as  almost  as  good  as  oil  paint, 
and  very  much  cheaper : 

"Slake  half  a  bdshel  of  unslacked  lime  with 
boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  during  the 
process.  Strain  it,  and  add  a  peck  of  salt,  dis- 
solved in  warm  water  and  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  j 
halfa  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting  and 
a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved  in  clear  water ; 
mix  these  well  together,  and  let  the  mixture 
stand  for  several  days.  Keep  the  wash  thus 
prepared  in  a  kettle  or  portable  famace,  and 
when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible  with 
painters*  whitewash  brushes." 


Bottoms'  Horse  Power. — Our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Geo.  D.  Nicholls,  of  Natchez, 
3Iiss.,  asks  us  if  **  we  know  personally  whether 
Bottoms'  Horse  Power  is  a  success ;  and  can 
the  power  be  applied  to  a  circular  saw  ?" 

We  have  bought  one  of  these  powers  for  our 
own  gin-house,  and  for  threshing  wheat,  and 
thoagh  we  have  not  yet  tried  it  personally,  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  success,  because  several  of 
our  friends,  who  have  tried  it,  pronounce  it  to 
be  so.  We  do  not  know  of  its  application  to  a 
circular  saw,  bat  have  no  doubt  it  could  be  so 
applied  with  complete  satisfaction. 

We  take  this  occasion,  in  replying  to  his  ques- 
tions, to  thank  Mr.  Nicholls  for  his  kind  inter- 
est in  the  Farm  akd  Home,  and  his  efforts  to 
extend  its  circulation. 


Iin>EX  TO  Volume  I. — We  regret  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  complete  the  Index  in  time  for 
this  number.  It  will  be  finished  in  time  to  be 
sent  out  with  our  next.  The  delay  was  un- 
avoidable. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  in- 
closing advertisements,'  if  they  wish  them  insert- 
ed, would  do  well  to  look  at  our  published  rates. 
These  are  fixed  and  open  for  inspection,  and 
we  have  not  time  for  correspondence  with  those 
seeking  a  relaxation  of  our  terms,  which,  con- 
sidering the  wide  circulation  we  now  have,  are 
liberal  enough. 

Persons  sending  orders  for  articles  advertised 
m  our  Magazine,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
state  in  their  order  that  they  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Farm  and  Home. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 


Georgia. 


BT     DR.     TICKNOR. 

Bktwren  ber  Riren  and  beside  the  Sea— 
My  mother-land  I    What  fairer  land  can  be  I 

The  lyric  rapture  in  ber  leaping  rilli— 
The  crown-imperial  on  her  purple  hills. 

Her  lips  are  pure  that  never  breathed  a  curse : 
Her  hands  are  white  before  the  universe. 

Behold  the  witness  of  the  King  of  peace 
Clear,  in  the  splendor  of  her  dew-lit  fleece. 

And  lo !  the  midnight  of  her  shrouded  mine 
Gamers  the  radiance  of  the  years  to  shine. 

Tea  I  the  swart  Gnome  that  bides  his  time  below 
Shall  rise  at  last  in  full  regalia  glow ! 

And  the  great  Alchemist  shall  teach  the  Sun 

That  Earbh's  great  gloom  and  Life*s  great  Light  are 

OXEl* 

Oh  I  swBRTEBT  SOULS  that  ever  rose  by  prayer 
White  from  ihe/umace- dungeon  of  despair  I 

That  wrought  new  Grace,  from  battle's  chaos  mould 
And  reared  new  shrines  from  ashes  not  yet  cold  I 

Not  cold  I  from  flames  the  ttrangeet  that  have  given 
From  all  this  world,  an  altar-f mokef  to  Heaven  1 

Crowned— on  the  cross!  above  high-fetter  line. 
They  smile  on  hate  with  Love's  own  smile  divine4 

Prouder  than  Hills  that  plnme  thy  star-ward  crest. 
Sweeter  than  dales  that  dimple  at  thy  breast- 
Richer  than  Rome  I  when  God's  great  chariot  rolls. 
Imperial  Gbobgia  1  count  thy  children's  souls. 

*  The  coal  and  the  diamond  I  the  gloom  and  the 
glory. 

t  Tecnmseh's  way. 

X  Such  Georgians  as  A.  H.  Stephens.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  • 
and  many  others,  illuminate  this  text. 

For  the  Soysihem  Farm  and  Home, 

THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 

.A.    STOR'X-    OP*  RXTZiA^j  Z^ZFS. 
PART     I. 

Around  the  old  homestead,  autumnal  winds 
chanted  a  solemn  dirge  as  they  showered  upon 
the  aged  roof  myriads  of  golden-hued  leaves 
from  trees  that  had  sheltered  it  from  the  burn- 
ing rays  of  many  a  summer  sun.  It  was  a  grand 
old  place,  with  huge  forest  oaks  entwining  their 
sturdy  arms  protectingly  over  the  eaves  of  iw 
large  irregular  building,  which  had  been  the 
happy  home  of  several  generations  of  Middle- 
tons.  In  the  back  ground,  beyond  broad  fields 
of  emerald,  rose  a  succession  of  hills  tinted  by 
the  frosty  breath  of  the  dying  year  with  gor- 
geous hues  of  crimson,  orange  and  gold,  togeth 
et  with  the  most  delicate  colors  that  ever  adorn- 
ed the  canvas  of  Claude  I^rraine. 
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The  funeral-like  dirge  of  the  moaning  winds 
but  echoed  the  feelings  of  sad  hearts  within  the 
silent  house ;  for  the  lifeless  form  of  a  beloved 
husband  and  father  had  a  few  days  previous 
been  borne  from  thence  to  its  last  resting  place 
in  the  quiet  valley.  Now  the  lonely  bereaved 
widow,  with  an  aching  void  in  her  heart,  and  a 
feeling  of  utter  desolation,  has  striven  to  arouse 
herself  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  ones  who  are 
spared  her.  With  an  elbow  upon  the  table  by 
which  she  sat,  and  bowed  head  resting  within 
the  palms  of  her  fair,  delicate  hands,  she  awaits 
the  coming  of  her  sons,  who  are  to  decide  what 
avocation  and  path  of  life  they  will  pursue  in 
future. 

As  a  brilliant  panorama,  the  scenes  of  her 
happy,  wedded  life  have  been  passing  in  re- 
view, but  now  the  curtain  falls,  and  all  is  dark- 
ness and  impenetrable  gloom.  In  mute  agony 
she  bows  her  head,  until  like  a  hidden  gem  sud- 
denly revealed,  God's  mercy  and  a  Saviour's 
tender  love  illumined  the  prospect  A  flame  of 
hope  springs  anew  from  the  ashes  of  despair, 
and  tears,  sweet  tears,  sorrow's  only  balm,  the 
first  she  had  shed  since  her  great  bereavement, 
relieved  her  burning  brain,  and  she  softly  mur- 
mured : 

"  0,  God,  Thy  wiU  be  done." 

The  door  opened  gently,  and  a  pale,  hand- 
some youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
entered  the  room,  with  that  noiseless,  cautious 
step  adopted  in  a  house  of  mourning  and  ob- 
served from  force  of  habit  long  after  the  belov- 
ed body  has  been  consigned  to  its  lonely  sepul- 
chre. His  face  assumed  a  more  pallid  hue  as 
he  discovered  the  bowed,  grief-stricken  figure, 
and  approaching  he  threw  his  arms  tenderly 
around  her,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees,  drew 
her  head  gently  to  his  bosom  and  said : 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,  for  your  children's 
sake,  be  comforted." 

She  responded  silently  to  his  affectionate  em- 
brace, and  allowed  her  throbbing  head  to  re- 
main for  some  time  quietly  on  its  resting  place. 
In  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  the  youth 
^ded: 

'^  0,  mother  I  I  would  have  sacrificed  my  life 
cheerfully  if  the  act  could  have  averted  this 
dreadful  blow,  which  has  crushed  your  dear 
heart  and  blighted  the  happiness  of  our  house- 
hold ;  but  as  I  could  not  alter  the  decree  of  an 
omnipotent  God,  I  solemnly  vow  to  devote  my- 
self to  your  comfort  so  long  as  we  both  shall 
live.  Gome  what  may,  my  mother's  happiness 
and  interest  shall  be  dearer  to  me  than  that  of 


all  others,  and  in  my  heart  she  shall  ever  reign 
supreme,  so  help  me  God." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  with  tearful  eyes 
bent  tenderly  upon  him,  calmly  said : 

^^  My  dear  Arthur,  I  fully  appreciate  the  mo- 
tive which  prompts  your  affectionate  heart,  but 
am  not  so  thoroughly  selfish  as  to  require  or  ac- 
cept a  vow  of  that  nature  from  my  son,  who  has 
never  been  deficient  in  filial  love  or  obedience. 
Your  generous,  thoughtfrd  consideration  of  my 
comfort  merits  due  recompense,  and  with  God's 
help  I  will  endeavor  to  subdue  all  selfish,  rebel- 
lious feelings,  and  live  hereafter  for  the  interest 
and  future  welfare  of  my  children.  I  now  re- 
cognize the  hand  that  smote  me,  and  bow  in 
humble  submission  to  the  rod.  'The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  In  the  language  of 
Israel's  sweet  psalmist,  God's  favored  one,  I 
can  now  say  with  faith,  '  I  shall  go  to  my  hus- 
band, but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.'  There- 
fore I  will  dry  my  eyes,  and  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  the  blessings  which  a  merciful  BenefiM^r  has 
bestowed  upon  me.  Whatever  I  believe  is  for 
the  happiness  and  interest  of  my  children  I  will 
accept,  regardless  of  all  personal  considerations. 
Therefore,  in  the  adjustment  of  your  affairs  and 
arrangements  for  the  future,  I  beg  that  your 
own  happiness  may  be  the  primary  object." 

The  door  again  opened,  and  a  young  man  of 
fine  prepossessing  appearance,  several  years 
Arthur's  senior,  entered  the  room  and  approach- 
ed the  table  with  a  business-like  air.  Etis  well- 
arranged  toillette  indicated  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  l^  beau  mande  than  that  display- 
ed by  his  brother ;  while  a  certain  quick,  rest- 
less manner  proclaimed  him  a  frequenter  of  the 
busy  haunts  of  life. 

As  he  observed  his  mother's  countenance, 
over  which  hope  and  resignation  had  cast  a  ten- 
der, radiant  beam,  like  the  first  soft  rays  of  sun- 
light upon  the  darkened  earth,  his  own  bright- 
ened, and  he  remarked  pleasantly : 

**I  am  rejoiced  to  see  that  you  are  feeling 
better,  mother.  Indeed  you  are  looking  almost 
yourself  again,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  im- 
provement in  your  appearance  may  be  the  har- 
binger of  a  bright  and  happy  future.  We  have 
paid  the  last  respect  possible  to  the  dear  depart- 
ed one,  and  our  duty  is  now  to  the  living; 
therefore,  after  a  careful  examination  into  &Ui- 
er's  affairs,  I  have  come  to  consult  with  you  as 
to  their  final  settlement." 

As  he  concluded,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
table.  With  a  smothered  sigh  she  motioned 
Arthur  to  take  a  chair  by  her  side^  and  replied : 
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"You  liaye  spoken  truly  and  acted  wisely  in 
making  the  investigation  before  coming  to  me. 
Now  I  am  prepared  to  hear  all  that  yon  wish  to 
saj." 

Thus  encouraged,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  observed : 

"  I  regret  to  say  we  find  the  estate  in  a  much 
more  embarrassed  condition  than  I  expected. 
The  low  price  of  cotton  last  lall;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  that  enormous  security  debt  for  Aunt 
Jaha's  husband,  has  left  us  a  mere  pittance  be- 
side the  landed  estate  and  l^aeies  left  to  Ar- 
thur and  myself  by  our  grand-mother.  And  in 
order  to  make  a  division  and  enable  me  to  enter 
the  mercantile  house  of  Uncle  James,  as  father 
intended,  I  propose  to  dispose  of  the  homestead 
ind  land  to  Colonel  Weston,  who  offm  a  lib- 
eral sum." 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  his  mother  and 
the  death-like  pallor  of  her  &ce  arrested  his 
speech  and  brought  both  of  the  young  men  to 
her  side.  Waving  them  back,  she  cried  in  un- 
natural tones : 

*^  0,  William !  I  was  not  prepared  for  that  I 
Sorely  such  a  sacrifice  will  not  be  required  of 
me.  Do  not  ask  me  to  rengn  my  beautiftil 
h(MDe,  the  only  spot  on  earth  where  life  would 
be  endurable.  Here  your  father  brought  me,  a 
2iappy  bride ;  by  his  hands  it  was  iSeautified  for 
me,  with  a  desire  that  our  days  should  end  be- 
neath its  ancient  roof.  It  is  the  birth  place  of 
my  children,  and  is  endeared  to  me  by  a  thou- 
sand recollections  of  the  purest  happiness  the 
human  heart  can  ever  know.  Take  from  me  all 
I  daim  beside,  but  leave,  0  leave  me  still  my 
children  &nd  my  home.'' 

Arthur  rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  flushed  face 
and  flashing  eyes  confronted  his  brother,  say- 
ing: 

*^  William,  how  dare  you  insult  mother  and 
the  memory  of  our  father  by  making  such  a  sor- 
did, heartless  proposal  ?  It  would  be  an  ever* 
lasting  stigma  and  reproach  to  our  manhood 
should  we,  two  strong,  healthy  young  men,  with 
liberal  educations,  voluntarily  close  the  doors 
of  this  noble  old  homestead,  which  has  shelter- 
ed so  many  generations  of  high-toned  gentle- 
men and  lovely  women,  against  our  mother,  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  a  paltry  sum  of  money. 
It  shall  never  be  done  so  long  as  I  have  an  arm 
to  straggle  for  my  childhood's  home." 

His  clenched  hand  was  brought  down  with 
such  force  upon  the  table  that  it  threatened  to 
shatter  a  flower  vase  standing  near.  William's 
Dftce  crimsoned  with  anger  and  mortification  at 
the  rebuke  of  his  younger  brother,  while  his 


mother  trembled  with  alarm  at  the  unexpected 
ebullition  of  temper  in  her  gentle  boy  and  its 
effect  upon  her  more  impulsive  son.  Wishing 
to  calm  the  rising  storm,  she  remarked  with 
forced  composure : 

"Arthur,  my  dear  boy,  restrain  yourself; 
this  excitement  is  altogether  unnecessary.  Tour 
brother  has  only  suggested  a  plan,  but  I  still 
hope  it  is  optionary  with  me  whether  the  pro- 
position will  be  accepted.  Of  course  he  could 
not  appreciate  my  feelings  in  this  matter  until  I 
had  given  expression  to  them,  or  that  sugges- 
tion would  never  have  been  made." 

"  Certainly  not,  mother  j  I  am  glad  that  you 
understand  me.^  Indeed  it  was  first  proposed 
by  Uncle  James,  who,  knowing  my  intention  to 
locate  in  the  city,  and  supposing  that  Arthur 
would  object  to  planting,  and  carry  out  his  in- 
tention to  travel  in  Europe  after  leaving  col- 
lege, concluded  it  best  for  you  to  make  your 
home  with  him  for  the  present.  That  arrange- 
ment met  with  my  approval,  even  before  an  in- 
vestigation of  father's  affairs  showed  us  the  im- 
practicability of  holding  the  estate." 

The  weary,  heart- sick  woman  bowed  her 
head  and  pressed  her  trembling  fingers  to  the 
aching  brow,  to  arrest  its  throbbings  while  she 
viewed  the  case  in  its  new  and  strange  aspect. 

Arthur  gazed  for  a  moment  with  loving  com- 
passion upon  her,  and,  turning  to  his  brother, 
said  sternly : 

**  William,  I  cannot  comprehend  why  you 
should  persist  in  torturing  mother  in  this  man- 
ner. If  I  understand  correctly,  the  estate  is 
but  slightly  involved,  and  you  only  wish  to  dis- 
pose of  it  to  make  another  investment." 

William  replied :  "  Uncle  James  thinks  that 
prudence  demands  it,  since  we  have  but  little 
besides,  and  neither  you  nor  I  intend  to  adopt 
planting  as  a  profession." 

"  Does  he  wish  to  wreck  his  sister's  happi- 
ness and  bring  her  prematurely  to  the  grave, 
because  her  willful  sons  refuse  to  follow  the 
honorable  occupation  of  their  father  7  Neither 
of  you  have  the  right  to  dictate  or  force  her  in- 
to measures  against  her  will,  and  I  will  use  my 
influence  to  prevent  selling  the  property  as  long 
as  I  can  honorably  do  so.  Take  my  legacy  and 
appropriate  it  as  you  think  proper  \  that,  to- 
gether with  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  on  hand| 
will  enable  you  to  put  into  execution  your  plan. 
But  leave  our  home  in  peace  to  mother  and 
myself,  a;^  I  shall  not  return  to  college  nor  go 
abroad  for  several  years  to  come.  I  expect  to 
remain  here  and  cultivate  the  lands  that  have 
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heretofore  yielded  an  ample  sapport  for  the 
family." 

A  gentle  light  broke  through  the  storm-clouds, 
and  the  stone  was  rolling  from  the  mother's 
heart,  as  she  raised  her  head,  and  in  tones  that 
thrilled  her  younger  son  with  ecstacy,  ex- 
claimed: 

"God  bless  you,  Arthur  I  Your  generous 
conduct  has  raised  your  mother  from  the  depths 
of  despair.  God  bless  your  self-denial  and 
thoughtful  kindness  towards  me  I  But,  in  jus- 
tice to  you,  is  it  right  for  me  to  permit  the  sac- 
rifice of  your  long-cherished  hope  ?  God  for- 
bid that  I  should  wrong  you!  But  He  who 
knows  my  heart  must  see  that  I  conscientiously 
believe  it  is  for  your  interest  {o  retain  the  es- 
tate." 

"  Mother,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  allow  any 
unpleasant  thoughts  to  disturb  you.  It  is  no 
sacrifice,  but  simply  a  delightftil  duty.  The 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  foreign  travel  would 
never  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  home  and 
mother." 

Turning  to  his  brother,  he  asked : 

"  Does  that  arrangement  meet  with  your  ap- 
probation, William?  Will  you  transfer  your 
interest  in  the  estate  to  us  upon  the  terms  I 
proposed?" 

"  Certainly  I  will,  since  you  both  are  so  re- 
luctant to  have  it  faU  into  other  hands.  Yet, 
believe  me,  it  was  for  our  mutual  benefit  that  I 
advised  selling  the  property,  which  will  rapidly 
decrease  in  value  every  year,  and  investing  the 
proceeds  in  the  city,  which  would  afford  a  hand- 
some income  for  us,  and  allow  mother  to  spend 
her  future  life  in  ease  and  luxury." 

She  replied :  "  William,  an  aged  tree  will  not 
flourish  when  removed,  from  its  forest  home ;  it 
is  only  the  tender  shoots  that  will  bear  trans- 
planting into  foreign  soil ;  therefore,  it  would 
be  a  sad  error — a  mistaken  kindness — to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  giddy  whirlpool  of  &shion.  I 
regret  that  you  cannot  be  content  with  the  quiet* 
ude  of  country  life,  instead  of  engaging  in  the 
perplexing  cares  of  merchandise.  However,  I 
will  not  endeavor  to  alter  your  purpose,  as  I 
fear  already  Arthur's  determination  to  remain 
at  home  and  discontinue  his  studies,  of  which 
he  is  so  passionately  fond,  will  be  a  constant 
source  of  regret  to  him." 

Arthur  remarked :  "  Mother,  you  are  unjust 
to  me  and  torture  yourself  with  unnecessary 
fears.  Under  existing  circumstances  I  should 
not  be  content  in  any  other  situation' than  the 
one  I  have  fully  decided  to  occupy.  It  is  true 
that  when  father  was  in  health  and  strength  and 


reputed  to  be  a  man  of  wealth,  I  contemplated 
pursuing  a  different  course  for  several  years  to 
come,  but  expected  still  to  end  my  pilgrimage 
here.  You  have  all  mi^udged  me  in  supposing 
that  a  fondness  for  study  would  prevent  my 
having  a  due  appreciation  of  agriculture,  the 
most  ancient  and  certainly  the  most  important 
of  all  arts.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  taught  me 
to  venerate  the  science  as  highly  as  it  was  done 
by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who  considered  it  a 
gift  from  their  gods.  The  wealth  and  power  of 
Egypt,  whose  splendid  cities  and  wonderful 
monuments  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  was  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  fertile  delta  of  the  Nile.  From  that  coun- 
try Greece  borrowed  the  art.  The  Chaldeans 
were  a  wandering  tribe  until  the  science  was  in- 
troduced among  them ;  thereby  forcing  them  to 
adopt  settled  habitations  to  procure  a  sure  and 
permanent  support ;  and  then  arose  the  great 
city 'of  Babylon,  with  its  magnificent  hanging 
gardens  and  splendid  palaces  and  temples.  The 
Carthagenians  held  agriculture  in  high  esteem, 
and  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  Ancient  Ro- 
mans venerated  the  plow,  and  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  great  Republic  her  most  illustrious 
citizens  deemed  it  an  honor  to  be  called  a  skill- 
ful husbandman.  As  a  voucher  for  this,  every 
intelligent  youth  in  the  country  remembers  the 
history  of  Cincinnatus,  who  was  called  from  his 
plow  to  the  dictatorship,  and  after  subduing  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  returned  to  his  rural 
employment.  The  adoption  of  agriculture  as  a 
profession  will  not  interfere  with  my  fondness 
for  literature,  since  we  have  numerous  instances 
in  our  own  country  of  eminent  men  who  com- 
bined the  two  with  profit  and  pleasure." 

William  observed :  "I  will  no  longer  urge 
any  objection  to  your  plan,  as  it  will  be  useless  j 
but  before  a  transfer  of  the  property  is  made,  I 
must  inform  you  that  the  most  rigid  economy 
will  be  necessary  in  the  management  of  the  es- 
tate in  order  to  enable  you  to  retain  it  for  any 
length  of  time.  I  regret  that  mother  should  be 
denied  any  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  to 
which  she  is  accustomed,  and  to  avoid  that,  I 
hoped  she  might  be  induced  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Uncle  James'  household  until  I  could 
prepare  a  suitable  home  for  her." 

"  My  son,  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  I 
shall  enjoy  hereafter  will  not  lighten  our  purses. 
A  palatial  residence  with  gilded  surroundings 
could  never  be  to  me  like  home,  sweet  home. 
Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate 
consideration.  Let  me  remain  here  in  peace 
and  quiet ;  Arthur  and  I  will  prepare  for  threat- 
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ened  evils,  and  with  faith  and  trast  in  a  merci- 
ful Bene&etor,  onr  handful  of  meal  and  little 
erase  of  oil  will  last  until  winter  has  gone  and 
harrest  comes  again/' 

''  I  will  submit  to  jour  wishes,  mother,  al- 
though my  fears  as  to  the  propriety  of  your  re- 
maining here  are  by  no  means  quieted;  and 
after  consulting  an  attorney  about  the  legality 
of  the  proposed  arrangement,  I  will  accept  Ar- 
thur's proposition  without  further  delay.  The 
only  difficulty  we  shall  have  to  contend  with, 
and  one  that  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
the  discussion  is,  his  inability  to  act  for  himself, 
IS  he  is  minor." 

The  sudden  discharge  of  a  pistol  from  the 
speaker*  8  hands  could  not  have  startled  his 
companions  more  than  this  unexpected  and 
tnithful  remark,  which  demolished  their  hopes 
as  completely  as  a  tangible  body  would  have 
been  shattered  by  the  explosion  of  that  deadly 
weapon. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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KATIC8  or  ADVBRTMIfVO. 

One  fall  page,  first  insertion,.... $25  00 
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Less  than  X  column,  20  cents  a  line  each  Inser- 
tion. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly  in 
idvance.    Transient  advertisers  always  in  advance. 

Papers  containing  the  first  issue  of  each  adver- 
tisement, always  mailed  to  the  advertiser  tree. 

All  advertisements  should  be  received  here  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  previous  to  that  In  which 
they  are  expected  to  appear,  in  order  to  insure  their 
insertion. 

Parties  who  send  us  letters  or  circulars,  enclosing 
advertisements,  if  they  wish  them  inserted,  will  do 
well  to  look  at  our  published  rates.  These  are 
fixed  and  open  for  inspection,  and  we  have  not 
time  for  correspondence  with  those  seeking  a  re- 
lation of  our  terms,  which,  considering  the  wide 
circulation  we  shall  have  are  liberal  enough. 


Railroad  Scliedale. 

Central  Railroad  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 7  00  A.  M. 

ArrlTe  at  Savannah - 6  30  P.  M. 

Leave  Savannah .^ 8  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon ^..  6  40  P.  M. 

Connects  at  Millen  for  Augnsta 1^  50  P.  M. 

Night  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 6  25  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Savannah 5  15  A.  M. 

Leave  Savannah 7  20  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 6  55  A.  M. 

Connects  at  Millen  for  Aagusta. 11  50  P.  M. 

Macon  &  Western  Railroad  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon .7  56  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta „ „..2  10  P.  M. 

Leave  Atlanta 7  55  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Maoon „ -1  40  P.  M. 

Night  Freight  and  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 8  50  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. ..« ^ 4  46  A.  M. 

Leave  AtlanU..... ...7  18  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon ..3  23  A.  M» 

Southwestern  Railroad  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon»..... »8  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Bufaula « 4  68  P.  M. 

Leave  Eufaula..... 7  45  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon.. 4  60  P.  M. 

Connects  with  Albany  branch  train  at  Smithville, 
and  Fort  Gaines  branch  train  at  Cuthbert, 

Evfaula  Night  and  Accommodation  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 9  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Eufaula........ ., ..10  00  A.  M. 

Leave  Eafaula 6  10  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 5  07  A.  M. 

Connects  at  Smithville  with  Albany  train  on  Mon- 
day. Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  nights.  No  train 
leaves  on  Saturday  nights. 

Columbus  P<usenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 7  35  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Columbus 1  20  P.  M. 

Leave  Culumbus. 12  30  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 6  00  P.  M. 

Columbus  Night  Passenger  Trains. 

Leave  Macon 8  15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Columbus 4  27  A.  M. 

Leave  Columbus... 8  05  P«  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 4  20  A.  M. 

Macon  dc  Brunsmck  Passenger  IVains. 

Leave  Macon » »....9  10  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Brunswick .9  35  P.  M. 

Leave  Brunswick 4  45  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Macon .6  10  P.  M. 

Trains  to  HawkinsvUle. 

Leave  Maoon .^ 3  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Hawkinsville 6  30  P.  M. 

Leave  HawkinsviUe 7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Macon 10  30  A.  M. 

This  train  runs  daily,  Sundays  excepted. 

Georgia  Railroad  Day  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta.^ 5  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta .3  45  P.  M, 

Leave  Augusta 7  00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  AUanU „ 5  30  P.  M. 

Night  Train. 

Leave  Atlanta- 6  45  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Augusta^ „  3  45  A.  M. 

Leave  Augusta ....10  00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. *.. 8  00  A.  M. 

Day  Passenger  Trains  will  not  run  on  Sundays. 
Passengers  for  Milledgeville,  Washington  and  Athens 
must  take  Day  Passenger  Trains. 

Western  dc  Atlantic  Railroad. 

Leave  Atlanta. 7  00  P.  M..  8 15  A.  M..  3 10  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Chattanooga 3  30  A.  M..  4  20  P.  M. 

Leave  Chattanooga 7  50  P.  M..  7  00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta....4 14  A.  M.,  3 17  P.  M..  11  00  A.  M. 

Cartersville  Accommodation. 

Leave  Atlanta:. 6  80  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Cartersville «..8  06  P.  M. 

Leave  Cartersville ..6  UO  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Atlanta. 9  00  A.  M. 
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A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON 

AGRICULTURE. 

TO  WmCH  IS  ADDED  THE  AUTHOR'S  PUBLISHED  LETTERS, 

BY  DAVID  DICKSON, 

OF-    SPAUTA,    OA., 

EDITED  BY  DE.  J.  DICKSON  SMITH, 

And  Contains  a  Beautiful  Steel  Portrait  of  Mr.  Dickson,  engraved 
Expressly  for  this  Work. 

It  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  from  lai^ge  clear  type,  making  a  laige  Royal  Octavo  volnme,  hand- 
somely Doaud  in  four  styles: 

PAPER,  without  Portrait,  82  OO 

EXTRA   CLOTH   BINDING, 300 

SHEEP                              " 3SO 

HALF  MOROCCO       "  400 

The  work  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  every  planter  than  the  price  asked  for  it,  ae  it  ^nbodics 
Mr.  DickBon*a  entire  system  of  A|n*icnltnre. 

Affente  wanted  to  sell  this  book  in  every  Oonnty  and  State  in  the  Sonth,  to  whom  liberal  terms 
will  be  given. 

Orders  most  be  addressed  to 


MACON,  GEORGIA. 
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LAWTON    &   LAWTON, 

Fouvth-Stveety 

MACON,      -      -      GEORGIA, 

Warehouse,  Cotton  and  Commission 

MERCHANTS, 

Advances  made  on  Cotton  in  Store  when  desired.  Oct-1 

CAROLINA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

OF    MEMPHIS,   TENNESSEE. 

JEFFERSON    DAVIS,    President, 

M.  J.  WICKS,  Ist  Vice-President,     J.  T.  PETTIT,  2d  Vice-President,     W.  F.  BOYLE,  Sec'y. 

THIS  Company  is  rapidly  snd  steadily  obtaining  a  commanding  position  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Sonth.    Amonff  the  many  reasons  uat  commend  it  to  preference,  are  the  following : 

L  It  is.  In  its  origin,  its  composition,  its  officers,  and  Its  investments,  purely  and  stnctly  a  80UTH- 
KBN  COMPANY. 

2.  The  character  and  standing,  both  moral  and  flnsndal,  of  its  officers  and  directors  are  inferior  to 
thoie  of  DO  other  in  the  world,  and  afford  the  surest  guaranty  of  its  safety  and  stability. 

8.  In  ECONOMY  of  administration  it  is  unsurpassed,  securing  to  policy-holders  the  proceeds  of  its 
profits,  with  the  least  deduction  for  expense  of  management 

4  It  guarantees  to  every  pcHohTiolder  the  prlTilege  of  BORROWING,  at  any  time  after  two  years  in- 
niance,  the  full  present  Tslae  of  his  policy,  thus  dietributing  its  benefits  to  all  with  exsct  impartiality 
ilthout  faToritism,  and  without  the  intervention  of  t^irectors,  trustees,  or  committees. 

5.  After  two  years  Insurance,  it  gives  its  policy-holders,  if  dissatisfied  or  unable  to  continue  paj- 
Bent,  the  option  of  two  different  monies  of  withdrawal  on  equitable  terms,  thus  most  effectually  provi- 
dfaffi  acainst  lapses  or  forfeitures. 

Ol  It  makes  no  false  or  delusive  pretensions,  and  its  agents  are  strictly  instructed  to  refrain  f^om 
ncfa.  While  lil>eral  and  accommodatlog  to  the  utmost  degree  consistent  with  safety,  the  Company 
■ikes  no  miraculous  or  impossible  claims.  ^^^ 

7.  In  its  provisions  for  FEMALE  RISKS,  such  arrangements  have  been  made  as  especially  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  preference  of  ladies. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  any  Agent  of  the  Company  as  to  these  and  other  inter- 
(itiog  features  in  Its  system. 

The  undersignr d,  in  accepting  the  Agency,  confidently  hopes  that  hto  friends  and  feUow-cltizens  of 
Georgia  will  give  the  Carolina  Company  the  same  favorable  consideration,  and  feel  the  same  interest  in 
iti  prosperity  that  have  been  of  late  eo  freely  accorded  to  it  in  adjacent  States,  wherever  its  operations 
me  been  extended. 

General  Agent  for  Western  District  of  Georgia,  Office  Macon.  Ga« 

Vou  1. 
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LANIER    HOUSE, 


■f 


I»K.OI»IMETOPl.. 


Free  Omnibus  to  and  from  Passenger  Depot. 

Oct-tf 


J.    H.    OTTO, 

Watchmaker,  Jeweler, 

AND  OPTICIAN, 

FOURTH  ST.,   {Spotgwood  Hotel,) 

Dealer  in 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS, 

JEWELRY,  SPECTACLES 


A.  PATTBR80N, 


J.  A.  CA8BT. 


AND 


SILVEHTVAHE. 


REPAIRING 

On  WATCHES,  CLOCKS  and  JEWELRY  done 
carefully  and  on  short  notice, 

A,iau<3L     ^VTIT  Air  ar  Azi.  t  o  d  . 

Oct-1 


Georgia  Bar  and  Billiard 
SALOON. 


A.    PATTERSO]¥    &    CO. 


FINE  WINES,  PURE  LIQUORS, 

GENUINE  HAVANA  SEQARS,  etc 
BILLIARD  MATERIALS  ALWATS  ON  HAND. 
61  Mulberry  and  81  Cherry  Stg., 
Oct-l  MACON,  GEORGIA. 
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Southwestern  Depot 

OP  THE 

RA.M8DE1LL 

NORWAY  OATS. 

WE  are  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  this  wonderfal  Oat 
The  success  that  has  attended  those  that  tried  them 
last  season,  establishes  their  claim  as  far  superior  to  any 
other  Oat.  The  trial  made  this  season  convinces  all  that 
the  FALL  is  the  moat  suitable  time  to  sow  them. 

C^Now  do  not  delay,  but  send  your  orders  at  once. 

Price,  per  bushel,  $3  00;  Ten  bushels,  26  00;  twenty 
bushels,  4o  00. 

Lool£  out  for  bo^us  NOR  WAT  OATS;  thoosands  of 
bushels  are  being  of^red. 

We  have  the  GERMAN  BLACK  OAT,  a  new  Oat  just 
imported.  Has  been  successfully  tried  here  for  two  sea- 
sons; is  a  Fall  Oat;  good  ylelder;  ripens  early. 

Also,  other  varieties:  the  SURPRISE,  PKI^CE  ED- 
W  ARD,  NE  W  BRUNSWICK. 

Price  of  the  above  Oats,  Two  Dollars  per  bushel. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 
Notwithstanding  the  severe  drought  here,  I  think  all  the 
Oats  I  have  seen  will  double,  if  not  triblc,  the  common 
Oats.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fall  is  the  proper  time 
to  sow  them.  Djln'l  McMillan,  LaGrange,  Ga. 

Well  satisfied.    Will  sow  this  Fall,  also  in  Sprinir. 

J.  C.  Williamson,  Washington,  Ga. 
I  fancy  them  for  their  stout  straw  and  heavy  full  heads. 
I  compared  them  with  the  common  Oat  by  rubbing  out 
two  heads—common  had  thirty-two,  Norway  one  hundred 
and  tweuty-two  Itemels.     C.  W.  Gbiffin,  Carrolton,  Ga. 

I  have  tested  the  Norways,  and  find  they  stand  the  win- 
ter equal  with  wheat.    They  are  valuable  as  a  fodder.    I 
expect  to  sow  what  I  have. 
Eatered  according  to  Act  of  Oongreu,  by  D.  W.  N.  M.  BsYBBLT,  near  Dawson,  Ga. 

Bamadell  &  Go.,  in  tho  Clerk's  Office  for  the         They  are  superior  to  the  White  or  Blaclc  Oats. 

Soathem  District  of  Kew  York.  A.  C.  CooK,  Covington,  Ga. 

Fifty-eight  and  one  fourth  bushels  from  one.    We  can  only  say  the  Norways  are  the  best  Oats  we 
ever  f  aw.    Everybody  in  this  county  is  well  pleased  with  them.  Pool  &  Arnold,  Trenton,  Ala. 

They  arc  far  superior,  both  in  quality  and  productiveness,  to  any  other.    Had  I  drilled  all,  as  I  did 
a  few,  my  yield  would  havtt  been  three  times  as  many.  Clabusn  Buoknsr,  Cowle^s  Station,  Ala. 

Will  do  much  better  sown  in  the  Fall.  John  W.  Txjllis,  EufauU,  Ala. 

Are  way  ahead  of  the  White  or  Black  Oats.  Wm.  Dickinson,  Colbert  county,  Ala. 

Will  double  the  Black  or  White  Oats,  and  grow  taller  on  poor  land.    Mine  grew  five  and  one-half 
feet  high.  John  P.  Sewbll,  Meriwether  county,  Ga. 

I  sowed  a  large  yellow  Oat  on  same  class  land,  manured  the  same ;  Norways  much  the  best    I  ap- 
preciate the  fodder,  and  think  it  equal  to  the  best  hay.    I  shall  sow  all  of  mine  this  Fall. 

J.  P.  Hunt,  Georgia. 
I  believe  them  to  be  the  Oat  for  this  country.    Sowed  one  bushel,  harvested  thirty  bushels,  on  thin 
land ;  had  season  been  favorable  would  have  done  much  better.    No  rust  on  them. 

A.  B.  Qdinn  &  Co.,  Summit,  Miss. 
Boy  only  firom  persons  of  known  responsibility,  and  see  that  they  can  show  our  trade  mark,  which  stands 
at  thflliead  of  UiiB  article. 

SEED  WHEAT!    SEED  WHEAT! 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VARIETIES. 

"DIEHL,"  Extra  White.    Yields  80  to  40  bushels  per  acre per  bushel  $5  00 

"TAPPAHANNOCK,"  Superior  White.    Yields  20  to  85  bushels  per  acre »»        **  4  00 

**  BOUGHTON,"  Superior  White.    Yields  20  to  85  bushels  per  acre "       »*  8  Oo 

'*  WALKER,"  Virginia  Red.    Yields  26  to  35  bushels  per  acre a       u  3  qq 

"LANCASTER,"  Pennsylvania  Red.    Bearded.    Best  for  thin  land **        *«  2  50 

Our  stock  of  SEED  WHEAT  is  selected  with  the  grcutcst  care,  and  all  warranted  true  to  name. 

GRASS  SEEDS,  fresh  and  pure,  all  varieties:    Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Kentucky  Blue,  Herds 
Grsss  or  Red  Top. 

We  are  also  Agents  for  Diemuke^s  Seed  Gatherer,  Hiirs  Lawn  Mower. 
Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue.    All  inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 

HOUGH  &  CHURCH,  Knoxvliie,  Tennessee. 

Depot  and  Office,  No.  8  McGhee  Block,  Gay  street.  Oct— 1 
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STANDARD    PERIODICALS 
For    I870. 

REPUBLISHED  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Fabliah- 
ing  Committee,  New  Yoik. 
Indidpensable  to  all  desirous  of  b^ing  well  In- 
formed on  the  ^reat  subjects  of  tbe  day. 

1.  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 
This  is  the  oldest  of  the  series.    In  Its  main  fea- 
tures it  still  follows  in  the  path  marked  out  by 
Broughatn,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Lord  Hol- 
land, its  original  founders  and  flrat  contribntora. 
2.  THE  LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 
'Which  commences  its  128tb  volume  with  the  Jan- 
nury  namber,  was  set  on  foot  as  a  rlTal  to  tbe 
Edimbuboh.    It  resolutely  maintains  its  opposi- 
tion in  politics,  and  shows  eqnal  Tlgor  in  its  liter- 
ary department 

3.  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW 
has  Just  closed  its  93d  volume.    In  point  of  liter- 
ary ability,  this  Review  is  fast  rising  to  a  level  with 
its  competitors.    It  is  the  advocate  of  political 
and  religious  libemlism. 

4.  THE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW, 
now  la  its  Slst  volume,  occupies  a  very  high  posi- 
tion in  periodical  literature.  Passing  beyond  the 
narrow  formalism  of  schools  and  parties,  it  ap- 
peals to  a  wider  range  of  sympathies  and  a  higher 
integrity  of  conviction. 

5.  BLACKWOOD'S  EDINBURGH  MAOAZINE 
was   commenced   53  years  ago.    Equaliini;  the 
Quarterlies  in  its  literary  and  scientific  depart- 
ments, it  has  won  a  wide  reputation  for  the  narra- 
tives and  sketches  whic;^  enliven  lu  pages. 

TERMS  FOR  1870. 

For  any  one  of  the  Reviews,  $4  per  annum:  for 
any  two  qf  the  Reviews  $7 :  for  any  three  of  the 
Reviews,  $10 ;  for  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  $13 ;  for 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  $4;  for  Blackwood  and 
one  Review,  $7;  for  Blackwood  and  any  two  of 
the  Reviews,  $10 ;  for  Blackwood  and  three  of  the 
Reviews,  $18;  for  Blackwood  and  the  four  Re 
views,  $15  per  annnm. 

Single  Numbers  of  a  Review,  $1;  Single  Num- 
bers of  Blackwood,  85  cents. 

The  Reviews  are  published  quarterly;  Black- 
wood's Msgazine  is  monthly.  Volumes  commence 
in  January. 

CLUBS. —A  discount  of  ttoeniy  jmt  cmU  will  be 
allowed  to  clubs  of  four  or  more  persons,  when 
the  periodicals  are  sent  to  one  addreu. 

POSTAGE.— The  Postage  on  current  subscrip- 
tions, to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  two  eentt 
a  number,  to  be  prepaid  at  the  office  of  delivery. 
For  back  numbers  tne  postage  is  double. 

Pbbmiums  to  Nxw  SuBSCKiBERS.— New  subscri- 
bers to  any  two  of  the  above  periodicals  for  1870 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  one  of  the  four  Reviews 
for  1869.  New  subscribers  to  all  the  five  may  re- 
ceive Blackwood  or  two  of  the  Reviews  for  1869. 

Back  Numbbbi.— Subscribers  may,  by  applying 
early,  obtain  buck  sets  of  tbe  Reviews  from  Janu- 
ary, 1865,  to  December,  1869,  and  of  Blaekwood's 
Magazine  from  January,  1866,  to  December,  1869, 
at  half  the  current  subscription  price. 

Neither  premiums  to  subscribers,  nor  discount 
to  clubs,  nor  reduced  prices  for  back  numbers, 
can  be  allowed,  unless  tbe  money  is  remitted  di- 
rect to  the  Publishers.  No  premiums  can  be  giyen 
to  clubs 

The  January  numbers  will  be  printed  from  new 
type,  and  arrangements  have  been  made,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  secure  regular  and  eurly  publication. 

The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 

Oct-tf  140  Fulton  St,  New  York. 


EVERGREENS    BY    MAIL. 

Sent  in  Perfect  SaMy  to  Any  Part  of  the 
World. 

EVERY  FARMER  and  every  man  ownlne  a 
house  and  lot  in  America  should  baye  a  few 
dollars  worth  of  our  Tree  Seedliogs  by  malL 

Two  to  four  inch  plants  sent  for  $2  00  per  1000, 
postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

All  varieties  of  Evergreens  and  Forest  Trees,  of 
all  sizes,  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  America. 

Full  directions  for  planting  and  culture  sent 
with  eyery  mail  order. 

Send  stamp  for  Price  Lists  and  Testimonials 
from  neariy  every  State  in  the  Union.  Large  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  sent  for  10  cents. 

Remember,  we  are  the  largest,  oldest  and  most 
reliable  dealers  in  Native  Evergreens  and  Forest 
Trees  in  America. 

August,  September  and  October  are  fayorable 
montns  for  getting  Evergreens  by  mail,  and  the 
proper  reason  for  planting;.    Address 

PINNEY  &  LAWRENCE, 

Oct— 2m  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  AND  FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

THE  SAVAKNAHMORIIIIIfi  NEWS. 


Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe  for  it. 


YOU  have  your  choice,  and  can  take  either  the 
Daily,  Tri- Weekly,  or  Weekly  edition. 
THE  MORNING  NEWS 
is,  in  all  respects,  a  Democratic  Journal,  faithful  to 
Democratic  principles,  and  earnest  in  advocacy  of 
Democratic  measures.  It  believes  that  tlio  suc- 
cess of  its  party  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country.  Its  reputation  as  a  news  Journal  will 
be  maintained  as  heretofore.  In  Domestic,  For- 
eign and  Commercial  lotelUgence,  Literature,  etc, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  pf^)cr  in  the  counUy. 
Its  whole  character  is  comprehensively  stated  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  ereat  Democratic  and  Family 
Newspaper,  deyotea  to  the  interests  ol  the  people 
of  the  South.  To  every  business  man,  its  Market 
Intelligence  alone  is  worth  many  Umes  its  snb- 
scription. 

Col.  W.  T.  Thompson,  with  able  assistants,  has 
control  of  its  Editorial  and  News  columns ;  while 
its  corps  of  Reporters  are  reliable  in  every  respect. 

Terms— On  year,  $10;  Six  months,  $5;  Three 
months,  $2  50. 

THE  TRI-WEEKLY  NEWS 
is  pabliehed  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  Is  made  from  the  dally  editions. 

Terms— One  year,  $6;  Six  months,  $8;  Three 
months,  $1  50. 

THE  WEEBXY  NEWS 
is  issued  eveiy  Friday;  is  designed  for  countiy 
readers,  and  contains  a  careful  summary  of  the 
news  of  the  week,  with  the  principal  editorials, 
the  onrrent  news,  the  latest  dhipatches,  and  ftall 
market  reports. 

Terms--$2  a  year;  $1  for  six  months. 

No  attention  paid  to  orders,  unless  accompanied 
by  the  money. 

Postmasters  eyery  where  are  authorised  to  act  as 
Agents. 

Money  can  be  sent  by  Post  Office  order  or  Ex- 
press, at  our  r>sk.    Address 

J.  H.  ESTILL, 

Oct— tf  111  Bay  street,  Bavannah. 
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W.  W.  COLLINS, 

Dealer  in 
The    Celebrated 


FIRST  PREMIUM  AT 

LOUISIANA  STATE    FAIR, 

FIRST  PREKIUM  AT 

THE  TEXAS  STATE  FAIR, 

For 

The  Best  Farm  and  Road  Wagon. 


Read  the  Warrantee. 

I  warrant  the  Thimble  Skein  Wagons  of  the 
above  mannfactnre,  as  follows : 

That  the  Lumber  used  in  their  cooBtmction  is 
of  the  best  quality  of  Indiana*8  celebrated  Timber, 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  put  together  by  honest 
and  experienced  workmen,  and  that  the  strength 
of  the  same  is  sufficient  for  all  work  with  fair 
usage ;  and  any  breakage  within  one  year,  result- 
iug  from  defect  in  either  material  or  workman- 
ship, we  agree  to  pay  all  reasonable  charges,  or 
make  good  all  necessary  repairs,  without  cost  to 
the  purchaser,  at  place  of  sale. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Price  List 

W.  W.  COL.L.INS, 

Second  Street,  DeLoache's  Bloclc, 
Oct-8  MACON,  OA. 


MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Ttro  ZMiar9  per  Annum, 

64  PAGES  READING  MAHER. 
30  PAGES  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WALKER,  EVANS  &  COGSWELL, 

D.  WYAlf  AIKEN, 

€n/iKT.maoir,  B,a 

Oet-tf 

Seeds  for  the  South. 

As  I  warrant  all  my  See48  to  be  fresh  and  genu- 
ine, refilling  orders  gratis  if  they  do  not 
prove  BO,  no  man  runs  any  risk  who  purchases  his 
seeds  of  me.  I  grow  over  a  hundred  varieties  of 
vegetable  seeds  on  my  three  Seed  Farms.  Cata- 
logues gratis  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  OREQORY, 
Oct— 2m  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Pomona  Nursery. 

rA  AAA  PEACH  TREES,  best  varieties; 
tJ\J^\J\J\J  Colossal  Asparagus,  Kentucky 
Strawberries,  Imperial  Raspberries.  Send  10  cents 
for  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  56  pages.  It  tells 
what  and  how  to  plant.  WM.  PARRY, 

Oct— 1  Clnnaminson,  N.  J. 

BICK  FORD  &  HUFFMAN'S 

Continuous  Distributor 

WITH  QVASO  AND  8BBD  JLTTJLOHMENT. 

THE  FARMKITS  FAVORITE ! 

THE  DESIDERATUM  OF  SEEDERS  I 

Perfect  in  Mechanical  Construction!— Perfect  in 

its  Performance  of  Work  1 

W.    L..    BUCKINGHAM, 

GENERAL  AGENT, 
59K  South  Charles  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

PRICES  IN  BALTIMORE,  ON  BOAT  OR  CARS. 

8  Tube  Grain  Drill $  86 

With  Guano  Attachment 125 

9Tube  GralnDrill 90 

With  Guano  Attachment. 180 

Grass  Seed  Sower. 10 

Apl— 9m 
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1SI3R.O     F'OOD 


PREPARED  BY 


T  AM  NOW  PREPARED  to  fi^ive  my  personal  attention  to  the  preparation  and  Bale  of  my 

PREPARED    BIRD    FOOD! 

which  has  been  thoronglily  tested  and  recommended  bv  some  of  the  FIRST  CITIZENS  OF  llACON 
and  other  places,  whose  certificates  I  have  in  any  quantity. 

AS  FOOD  FOB  MOCKING  BIEDS 

it  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  quality  and  healtbfnlnesB,  and  in  a  point  of  economy  is  a  decided  saying* 
Those  who  have  used  it  will  now  use  no  other. 

Full  directions  for  Feeding  and  Treatment  of  Birds  accompany  each  can  of  the  Feed. 

All  orders  for  any  quantity  desired,  whether  in  the  city  or  at  a  distance,  promptly  and  satisfoctorily 
filled  by  

Oct— 1  *  '  MACON,  GEORGIA. 

"WOODEN    SHANTY" 

® AE  4WB  Elif  APEAWf  e 

GEORGE   D.   LAWRENCE, 

HAVING  recently  refitted  his  old  «« Shanty,"  on  FOURTH  STREET,  BETWEEN  SPOT8W00D 
AND  BROWNE'S  HOTEL,  is  now  prepared  to  serve  his  old  customers  and  the  public  generally 
with  the  choicest  brands  of 

WINES,  •    WHISKIES, 

BRANDIES,  RUSSELL  &  PETERS'  LAGER  BEER, 

and  all  liquids  usually  found  in  a  first-class  Bar.  Also,  8EGARS  and  TOBACCO,  of  the  best  quality, 
always  on  hand. 

In  addition  to  his  Bar,  he  has  opened  a  first-class 


may 


His  wiU  be  furnished  at  all.hours.    FISH,  GAME,  OYSTERS,  HAM  AND  EGGS,  and  in  fact 
^  that  can  be  desired,  is  to  be  found  served  up  in  the  best  style,  and  at  prices  to  suit  every 

HaTin&r  procured  polite  and  attentive  clerks  and  aUache$,  he  guaranties  entre  satisfaction  to  all  who 
y  give  him  a  calL  Oct-1 
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OF  THE 


O  O  Ivl  F -A.  I<r  Y , 
CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  OAKOLINA, 

Manufactured  under  the  direction  of  DR.  N.  A.  PRATT,  Chemist. 


DISSOLVED   BONE. 

Valuable  as  the  Basis  for  Compost  and  Manipulated  Fertilizers. 
j^^ayiTiGI-rade  made  to    Order. 


NATIVE  BONE  PHOSPHATE. 

This  is  simply  Pure  Sooth  Carolina  Phosphates  redaced  to  a  very  fine  Flonr,  and  as  a  cheap, 
but  very  Permanent  and  Eflfective,  Fertilizer,  is  recommended  as  equal  in  all  respects  to  Ground 
Bone. 


Guaranteed  by  the  Company  to  contain 


1, 


Solohle  Phosphoric  Acid,  (Hydrated)  15.07  per  cent. 

Equal  to  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime,         -         -         -         -  17.99  per  cent. 

Equal  to  Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,        -        -        •  28.88  per  cent. 

Which  is  from  three  to  five  times  more  than  is  contained  in  best  average  fertilizers. 


ESTI"W-A.3Xr    3NrO-    II, 


Guaranteed  by  the  Company  to  contain 


Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid,  (Hydrated)  12.66  percent 
Equal  to  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Equal  to  Dissolved  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime, 
Also  Ammonia, 


16  .00  per  cent. 
19  .87  per  cent. 
1}  to  3  per  cent. 


Address 


Dec— 6mB. 


W.  a  BEE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Charleston,  South  Carolma. 
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EflW      ENGINES,      BOILERS,      SAW      Ml 

AND  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

M:^^cniivEi«"sr,  castiivgs,  etc 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


LLS, 


A  Letter  from  Hon.   B.  H.   HILL,  of  Georgia. 

Albant,  Gboboia,  March  25Tn,  1870. 
Messrs.  R.  FINDLAT^S  SONS,  IRON  AND  BRASS  WORKS.  MACON,  GA. 

DEAR  SIBS .'—ThQ  STEAM  ENGINE,  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILL  and  GRISTMILL  ordered  by 
me  from  you  some  weeks  ago,  are  now  In  full  operaUon.  The  job  Is  not  only  up  to  your  contract,  but 
is  considerably  better  than  your  contract.  Several  j;ood  Judi^es  have  pronounced  the  ENGINE  and 
MILLS,  and  the  ENTIRE  JOB,  AS  THE  BEST  THEY  EVER  SAW.  For  your  promptness,  fidelity, 
and  efficiency  in  the  matter,  please  accept  my  thanks,  for  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  these  days  for  a  man 
to  get  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  bargains  for. 

Any  orders  I  may  have  to  make  in  the  future,  in  your  line,  will  certainly  be  sent  you. 

July  tf  Yours  Very  Truly,         ,  BENJ.  H.  HILL. 

~        THE     GRISWOLD    GIN, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

O.    W.    MASSEY,    Macon,    Georgia. 

HAVING  MADE  VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  GRISWOLD  GIN   WITHIN  THE 
last  year,  I  again  offer  them  to  planters.as  the  best  and  most  reliable  Gin  manufactured  eithei 
North  or  South. 

I  am  prepared  to  famish  Gins  at  short  notice  with  any  number  of  saws,  from  forty  (40)  to  one  hun- 
dred (100.)    I  also  furnish  gin  gear  of  eight,  nine  or  ten  feet,  suitable  for  my  Gins. 


SPECIAL   ATTENTION 

Given  to  repairs  of  old  Ginis.    No  charge  for  dr^yage  on  gins  sent  by  railroad. 

With  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  Gins,  and  having  a  shop  well  supplied 
with  machinery  and  employing  the  best  of  workmen.  I  am  enabled  to  warrant  all  my  work,  and  to  offer 
to  planters  as  good  inducementj  as  to  quality  and  price,  as  any  establishment  North  or  South. 

May-tf O.  W.  MASSEY,  Macon,  Ga. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

600  Acreg.    19tli  Year.     10  Green- 
houses. 


FRUIT  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Nursery  Stcok, 
Evergreens,  Rootgrafts,  Hedge  Plants,  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lilies,  Colored  Fruits,  and 
Flower  Plates.  All  at  Wholesale  and  Retail  Send 
10  cents  for  Catalogues. 

r.  E.  PHCBNIX,  Bloomlngton,  111. 
Aug.— 4t 


Macartney  Eose,  etc. 

CUTTINGS  AND  ROOTED  PLANTS  for  sale. 
Rose  Cuttings,  |6  per  thousand ;  Rooted  Plants, 
$10.  Also,  PYRACANTHU8  CUTTINGS,  at  $10 
per  1000.  AU  boxed  and  delivered  at  the  Railroad 
Dei>ot  or  Express  Office.    Address,  postpaid, 

Sept~St  Athens,  Ga. 
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^VTM:.    KINABE    &    CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  GRAND,  SQUARE  AND  UPRIGHT  PIANO  FORTES. 

WAEEEOOMS,  HO.  360  WEST  BALTIMOEE  STHEAE  SUTAW.  BALTItfOEE 


TVM:.    KllVABE    Sd    CO., 

NO.  850  WEST  BALTIMORE  STREET,  NEAR  EUTAW,  BALTIMORE, 
BURKE,  GUILFORD  A  CO.,  General  Agents  for  Georgia,  Macon,  Gu. 
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PUBE  SHOBT-HOBN 
DURHAM   CATTLE; 

iDlwiiJl  KeiW  Ml 

WOBUBN,  WHITE  BEDFORD, 

Irisk,  ui  ToMre  im,  MM, 


AND 


OR 

ANGORA   GOATS; 

BRED  AKD  FOR  SALE  BT 

ROBERT  W.  SCOTT, 

Near  Frankfort,  Kentucky, 
FOR  OVER  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 
On  the  same  farm,   and  in  the  same  business. 
Nov-tf. 

WM.  J.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

Fort  Valley,  Georgia, 

DEALERS  IK 

STAPLE   AND    FANCY 

BBY  GOODS, 

HARDWARE,  SHOES,   ETC., 

ALSO, 

Soluble  Pacific  QnanO| 
Etiwan  South  Carolina  Phosphate, 
Wilcox,  Gibbes'  k  Go's  Manipulated  Guano, 
Phoenix  Guano, 
Baker's  P.  Guano, 
Coe's  Phosphate, 
Turner's  Excelsior, 
Baugh's  Raw  Bone, 
Dissolved  Bones, 
Land  Plaster, 
Patapsco  Guano, 

Mapes'  Phosphate, 
Baugfa's  Blood  Manure, 
And  all  other  reliable  fertilizers  offered  in 
market 
November  16,  1869.  1-tf 


D.  R.  ADAMS,  H.  K.  WASHBURK, 

Eaton  ton,  Ga.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

A.  A.  ADAMB,  Americus,  Ga. 

ADAMS,  WASHBURN  &  CO,, 

GENERAL 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 
December  16,    1869.  2-tf 


T.  I.  C.  BBIITLT.  A.  D.  MILES.  J.  ^DWABD  Hi.BDT 

BRINLY,  MILES  &  HARDY, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  BRINLY'S 

CEEBRATED   PLOWS,   CULTIYATOBS, 

Cotton  Sweeps,  Cotton  Scrapers,  &a 

'  Send  for  Price  List  and  Circular. 


BRINLY'S  UNIVERSAL. 

The  best  and  cheapest  Steel  Plow  made.  Suited 
for  every  kind  of  soil. 

Office  ul  FaeUry:  13t.  1S2  fc  134  hit  Iiii  Street, 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 
Novl6-tf 

CALT  HOUSE, 

LOUISVILLE,   KENTUCKY. 


The  subscriber  has  purchased  the  entire  in- 
terest of  Capt  Silas  F.  Miller,  in  the  GALT 
HOUSE,  and  pledges  himself  to  his  friends  and 
the  public,  that  he  will  spare  no  pains  to  render 
it  worthy  of  its  time- honored  name. 

In  its  arrangements  and  appointments  he  is 
safe  in  saying  that  the  GALT  HOUSE  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  Hotel  in  the  world. 

JOHNSQK, 

Manager. 


JILSON  P.  i 

Nov.  16,  1869.  1-ly. 
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SLADE'S  IMPROVED  WATER  WHEEL. 

The  inventor  claimB  for  this  wheel  the 
foil  o  w  i  Dg  advantages  over  ordinary  water 
wheels,  which  he  thinks  will  commend 
It  to  the  public: 

1,  It  entirely  overcomes  the  lift  water 
in  pro[)elllng  steam  vessels  of  all  kinds. 

2.  It  requires  bat  little  damming  to 
drive  all  qualities  of  Machinery  by  water: 
therefore  doing  away  with  damming  and 
ponding  water  or  streams,  and  the  Ills 
j^enerully  attendant  thereon. 

8.  Can  be  worked  on  streams  very  near 
each  other,  so  that  one  wheel  can  assist 
another,  If  more  power  is  wanted  with- 
out one  Interfering  with  another. 

4.  Everyman  having  a  water  power 
can  use  it  without  ponding  on  his 
neighbor. 

The  advantages  of  this  wheel  will  be 
made  apparent  to  any  one  who  desires 
farther  information  by  addressing  the 
Inventor. 

Individual  County,  State  and  Territo- 
rial rights  for  sale. 

Any  person  purchasing  a  right  and 
following  the  directions  strictly.  If  the 
wheel  falls  to  perform,  the  purchase 
money  will  pe  returned. 

_%-tf WM.  8LADE,  8r.,  Cum  Creek,  Ca. 

HYDRAULIC  AND  MECHANICAL 

EEINEERING  AND  GENERAL  CONTRACTIN&. 

THE  UNDERSIGNED  have  associated  themselves,  under  the  firm  of  McCULLOCH  k 
HIJDGIN,  with  the  intention  of  conducting  a  General  Engineering  and  Contracting  business. 
We  propose  to  make  A  specialty  of 

H7DRAULIG  ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTING 

Including  Sarveys,  Plans  and  Estimates  for 

DAMS,   WATEE-WHEELS,  MILLS  AND  FACTORIES, 

Including  details  of  Machinery  and  proposals  for  its  erection.     As  we  are  Agents  for  several 
extensive  Manufacturing  establishments,  we  are  prepared  to  contract  for  Machinery  of  nearly 
wery  description,  on  short  notice  and  liheral  terms. 
I^Satisfactory  references  furnished,  if  desired. 

JAMES  McCULLOCH, 
W.  HUDGIN,  M.  D. 

Athens,  Qa,,  Dec,  1869—1/. 
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OOTTOlSr   STATES 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

j^nthorized  Capital, S2,000,000 

Q-uaranteed  Capital, $     500,000 

Deposited   ^vith.   State   Comptroller 

for  Seciority  of  I^olicy  JHolders  .-S     100,000 

WM.  B.  JOHNSTON, President. 

WM.  S.  HOLT, ,        .        .        .         Vice  Presidext. 

GEORGE  S.  OBEAB, Secretary. 

JOHN  W.  BURKE, General  Ageiit. 

C.  F.  McCAY, Actuary. 

J.  MERCER  GREEN, Medical  Examiner. 

W.  J.  McGUjL, Superintendent  op  Agencies. 


THIS  Company  issues  all  the  varioas  kinds  of  policies,  and 
they  are  all  NON-FORFEITABLE  after  two  full  payments.  They 

*  le  to  over 
ibouiJiem 
rge  accumulations  of  Life 
Companies  at  home.  In  Fire  Insurance  the  premiums  are  most 
ly  returned  to  meet  losses :  but  in  Life  Insurance  they  are  ac- 
cumulated to  meet  the  deaths  at  old  age,  and  only  returned  after 
many  years. 

The  money  retained  here  will  bring  better  interest,  and  thus 
swell  the  profit  of  a  mutual  company,  and  benefit  the  insured  in 
many  other  ways. 

EVERY  SOUTHERN  MAN 

WiU  be  sure  to  assent  to  this,  and  favor  a  Southern  Comnany  if 
,  ^«  it  is  safe.  We  ofifer  him  precisely  the  same  security  as  the  North- 

-^  em  Mutual  Companies,  the  accumulated  premiums  of  the  in- 

snred,  paid  by  the  young,  to  meet  the  amounts  insured  when  they  grow  old  and  die,  and  in  ad- 

diiion  thereto,  a  capital  commencing  with 


$500,000! 


Surely  this  makes  it  safe,  and  if  so,  let  every  man  insure  at  home. 

THEN  PREFER  THE  COTTON  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY: 

1.  Because  it  is  a  mutual  company. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  Southern  companv. 

8.  Because  it  has  a  lar^e  guaranteed  capital. 

4.  Because  it  has  liberal  policies. 

5.  Because  its  policies  are  all  nou-forfeitiug. 

6.  Because  it  does  not  restrict  traveling. 

7.  Because  it  has  the  best  plans  of  insurance. 

8.  Because  it  will  always  have  $100,000  deposited  with  the  Comptroller  General  for  the 
special  security  of  policy  holders. 

For  further  particulars,  address  GEO.  S.  OBEAR,  Secretary,  or 

JOHN  W.  BURKE,  General  Agent 

MST  GOOD  and  RELIABLE  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  State,  County,  City  and  Town  in  the 
Union.  LIBERAL  TERMS  will  be  made  with  persons  who  will  act  as  -^T^nts  for  this  Com'g  ny* 
For  particulars  address,  with  references,  JOHN  W.  BUkKE,  General  Agent. 

novl6-tf  Nov.— 1£ 
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ENCOURAGE  HOME  INDUSTRY! 

The  Best  Manure  for  Wheat  and  Turnips. 


THE  FERTILIZERS  specially  prepared  for  COTTON,  CORN,  WHEAT,  OATS,  TURNIPS,  etc., 
bjt* 


rthe 


OGLETHORPE  FERTILIZER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(MESSRS.  BRIGHTWELL,  BAILEY  &  CO.,) 

MAXEY'S    GEOKGIA, 

ire  confidently  oflered  to  Southern  AgricnltnriBta  as  of  GENUINE  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURE, 
and  of  GREATER  PURITY  and  REAL  VALUE  than  any  other  Artificial  Manure  now  for  sale. 


These  Fertilizers  are  of  three  grades,  carefully  mixed,  finely  ground,  and  well  packed  in  sacks  con- 
taining about  900  pounds,  at  the  following  prices— per  ton— at  the  Works : 


NO.  1 ,  860 


Address  orders  to 


Aug.— 3m 


NO.  Sp  860 


NO.  3,  870 


Brightwell,  Bailey  &  Co., 

MAXET8,  GEOEGIA. 


WILDER  &  ELLIS, 

STEAM  SASH  FACTORY, 

THIRD  STREET, 
Next  to  Artope*s  Marble  Tard, 
MACON, GEORGIA, 

MAHTJVAGTTTBBBS  OF 

Doors^    Sasli,    Blinds,    Movldiiifs, 
Brackets,  etc., 

And  all  kinds  of  Building  Materials. 

▲LL  WOBK  WABRAHTBD. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  building  of  Cottage 
Houses.    Rough  and  dreftsed  Lumbkb  al- 
ways on  hand  at  the  Lumber  Tard, 
Poplar  Street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets. 
June  tf ^^ 

MILLEDGEVILLE    HOTEL, 

MILLEDGEVILLS,  GA. 
8.  A  R.  A.  McCOMB, PROPRIETORS. 

THE  PATRONAGE  OF   THE   TRAVELING 
public  is  respectfully  solicited.    They  will  find 
first  daas  accommodation,  good  attendance,  ai^ 
the  best  of  fare. 
Reliable  porters  attend  the  trains  regularly. 
JuneTOtf 


TREES. 

FRUIT   AND   ORNAMENTAL,  FOR  1870. 
(Established  1840.) 

THE    LARGEST    AND    MOST    COMPLETE 
stock  in  the  United  States 
Orders  for  large  or  small  quantities  promptly  and 
carefully  filled.    Packing  performea  in  the  most 
skillful  and  thorough  manner. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Nurserymen  and  Dealers   supplied  on  liberal 
terms. 

Descriptive  and  illustrated  priced  Catalogue  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows : 

No.  1.— Fruits,  lOc. ;  No.  2  -Ornamental  Trees, 
10c. ;  No.  8.— Green-house,  6c. ;  No.  4.— Whole- 
sale, Free.    Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Mount  Hope  Nursery, 
MAj-4kn  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

White-Faced    Black    Spanish^ 

and  White-Faced  Spanish 

Dominique  Fowls. 

ORDERS  FOR  THE  ABOVE  FOWLS  TO  BE 
shipped  in  Sept  and  Oct,  received.    Price 
$6  per  pair. 
Address,  with  postage  stamp, 
June  8m  A.  H.  8NEED,  Forsyth,  Gt. 
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BOTTOMS'    CELEBRATED 

HOESE     POWER     AND    GIN     GEAB, 

MANUFACTURED  FOR  GEORGIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  ETC.,  ONLY  BY 

R.    Findiay's    Sons,    Findlay    Iron    Works, 

i»-SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  July  tf 

MARBLE    AND    GRANITE   WORKS. 
J.  B.  ARTOPE  6l  SON,        | 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  j 

MONUMENTS, 

BOX  TOMBS. 

HEAD  STONES, 

VASES, 

IRON   RAILINGS,  ETG 

CORNER  THIRD  AND  PLUM  STREETS, 

MACON, GEORGIA 

Apl— ly  ^ 
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The  FSRTHIZSR  specially  prepsired  for  Cot- 
ton by  tlie 


Stonewall  Fertilizing  Company, 

Of  Richmond,  Va., 


Is  fearlessly  offered  to  the  planting  community 
of  the  South  as  a 


Genuine  Southern  Material, 

And  of 

Very  Much  Higher  Standard 

Aito  purity  and  intrinsic  yalue  than  any  other 
arucle  of  the  kind  now  upon  the  market 
It  is  prepared  from  the  formula  and  under  the 
directions  of  Dr.  J.  W.  MALLET,  Professor  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  in  the 
Uoiver»ity  of  Virginia,  who,  while  a  Professor  In 
tbe  UnlTersity  of  Alahama,  devoted  special  atten- 
tion for  several  years  to  the  chemistry  of  Cotton 
culture.  It  is  manufactured  from  GENUINE 
MATERIALS  OF  BEST  QUALITY— 

Super-Phosphate  of  Limei 

BONE-A-SH, 

A  Large  Proportion  of 

Gtnnan    Satis    of    Potash^ 

(Directly  imported  from  Prussia  for  this  Company 
under  special  privileges,) 

Peruvian   Guano,  Etc., 

Aad  is  carefully  mixed,  finely  ground,  and  put  up 
in  sound  bags  containing  two  hunored  pounds. 

Address, 


tdec'70 


STONEWALL   FERTILIZING  CO., 
B.  C.  FLANNAGAN, 

President, 
Post  Office  Box  844,  Richmond,  Va. 


A.  NE^VT  book:: 


J.W.BURKE  A.  CO.. 

JUST    ISSUED   A    NEW  WORK    BY 
DR.  DAGG,  Entitled 

EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY 


IT  IS   A   VALUABLE   CONTRIBUTION  TO 
the  Religious  Literature  of  the  day. 

For  sale  by  the  Publishers,  and  by  Booksellers 
generally.    Price  $L75. 


Address 


J.  W.  BURKE  &  CO., 

Booksellers  and  Publishers, 
Macon  Gt. 


feb4tf| 

Christian  Index  topy  8t 


UNIVERSITY    OF    GEORGIA. 


SECOND  TERM— SIXTY-NINTH  SESSION. 
»  »  » 

Terrell    ProfessorsMp  of   Agriculture. 


PROF.  W.  L..  JONEb,  M.  D. 


THE   COURSE   OF  AGRICULTURAL  LEC- 
tures  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  June  First, 
and  continue  daily  until  June  Sixteenth.    These 
Lectures  are  open  to  the  public 
June  It  W:  L.  MITCHELL,  Sec. 


Rifles,  Shot-Guns,  Revolvers,  etc., 


OF  ALL  KINDS  AT  REDUCED  PRICES, 
warranted  and  sent  by  Express  (c.o.d.)to  be  ex- 
.amined  before  paid  for.  Liberal  terms  to  the  trade, 
agents  or  clubs.  Write  Cor  a  catalogue.  Address, 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Army  Guns,  RevolYers,  etc.,  bougut  or  traded  for. 
July  8t 
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SCHOFIELD'S     IRON     WORKS, 

ADJOINING  PASSENGER  DEPOT, 

'*I  can  pack  1000  lbs.  in  8:Ee  of  ordinary  bale  witli 
four  hauda." 

^    J.  V*  PBJxnt  A  Sow. 
Amerlcua,  Ga.,  June  14th,  1868. 

"Have  packed  278  bales  cotton  on  yourWater- 
Power  Press,  wing  only  2}^  feet  Head  of  Water.  Some 
of  the  bales  weighed  625  pounds.  ^* 

Jonathan  Paob. 

Camden,  S.  C,  Dec.  23d,  1869. 

"  I  do  not  bebitate  to  say  it  is  the  most  compact, 
durable,  complete,  and  couvenient  press  I  ever  saw." 

G.   T.   VBNTRI8S. 

Minden,  La.,  Nov.  6th,  1869. 

"Have  used  your  Cotton  Press  two  years,  and  I 
cordially  recommend  it  as  possessing  all  the  excel- 
lencies and  advantages  claimed  for  it" 

W.  A.  Rbid. 
Editor  Macon  Telegraph. 

"Freight  to  this  place  being  very  h^eh,  my  Press 
cost  me,  delivered,  $240.  I  consider  it  cheap  enough 
at  that" 

W.  A.  Helms. 

Shady  Hill,  Tenn.,  Jan.  18th,  1869. 

Schofield'8  Patent  Cotton  Presses. 


RECEIVED  FIRST  PREMI- 
UM GEORGIA  STATE 
FAIR  OF  1869. 


*.,>V)i» 


ORDER  YOUR  PRESS 
EARLY! 

The  demand  is  great,  and  to  ge^ 
your  Cotton  Press  in  time  yoa 
should 

ORDER  NOW. 


Bchofield^s  Patent  Cotton  Press  runs  by  Hand.  Horse,  Water,  or  8team. 

Schofield^B  Plantation  Bnginea,  Saw  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  Cane  Mills  and  Boilers ;  Steam  Engines  and 
Boilers. 

Iron  Railing,  Mill  Gearing,  Gin  Gearing,  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers,  Force  and  LiftPmnps, 

Wilcox's  Horse  Power  for  Ginning  Cotton. 

Sole  Agents  for  LEFFEL'S  DOUBLE  TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL. 

All  kinds  of  MACHINERT,  IRON  and  BRASS  CASTINGS  made  to  order,  or  repaired. 

J.  S.  SCHOFIELD,  Proprietor. 


Aug.— 8m. 


SEND    FOR    CIRCULARS. 
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GUANO  COMPOUND, 

■Manufaotured  Under  the  Supervision  of 

E.  M .  PENDLETON,  Chemist, 

SPARTA,  OEOHGHA. 


To  the  Flantern  of  the  South  : 

The  unprecedented  saccess  attendinsc  the  use  of  ray  Compound  the  past  Season,  bas  caused  me 
to  make  more  extensive  arrangcmcntB  for  its  manufacture,  and  to  secure  uniformity  and  reliability  in 
its  coDtlnnance,  all  materials  for  its  preparation,  and  each  lot  manufactured  will  be  analyzed  and, 
f/uarafiteed  by  me.  I  have  received  the  most  favorable  accounts  from  parties  who  used  it  upon  their 
Cotton  Crop,  and  have  already  received  Orders  from  a  n amber  of  Planters  for  the  ensuing  season,  and 
as  the  supply  for  the  coming  crop  will  be  necessarily  limited,  those  who  desire  to  use  my  Preparation, 
are  requtrsted  to  forward  their  Orders  at  once,  which  will  be  filled  at  any  time  specified  by  them. 

I  ani  also  preparing  a 

SPECIAL  MANURE  FOR  WHEAT  AND  CORN, 

which  I  am  satisfied  by  acttiai  experiment  made  by  me,  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the 
SOIL   AND   CLIMATE  OF   THE   SOUTHERN   STATES, 

and  would  advise  my  friends  desirous  of  testing  its  merits,  to  send  in  immediate  orders. 

Circulars  containing  Certlficates^nd  general  directions  for  its  application,  can  be  obtained  by 
addresf^ini?  me  at  Sparta,  Oa.,  or  R.  W.  L.  Rabin  A  Co.,  Oeneral  Agents,  82  South  street,  Baltimore 
who  will  receive  and  execute  orders. 


E.  M.  PENDLETON,  M.  D. 


RBFBBBWCis—Rev.  Bishop  G.  F.  Pierce,  Sparta,  Ga.;  Gen.  LaFayette  McLaws,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Messrs. 
Beat],  Spear  &  Cx,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Messrs.  J.  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.  [Oct-6m 


Coogtr 
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VEGETABLE 


LIA^EE    EEG-ULATOE 

OR 

MEDICIISrE. 

A  SURE  AND  EFFECTUAL  CURE  FOR  ALL  DISEASES. 

DYSPEPSIA,  COSTIVENESS,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  FEVER  AND  AGUE,   BILIOUS  FE\  i 
NERVOUS  AND  SICK  HEADACHE,  DIARRHEA  AND  DYSENTERY  OF  A  BILIOU> 
TYPE.  IMPURITY  OF  THE  BLOOD,  DROPSY,  BOILS,  MELANCHOLY,  HEART 
BURN,  JAUNDICE,   NERVOUSNESS,  OBSTRUCTED    MENSTRUA- 
TION, ALSO,  A  PREVENTIVE  AND   CURE  FOR   PILES. 

This  is  no  violent  purgative  mixture  or  cure-all,  but  a  simple  vegetable  compound,  peculiarly  adapuj 
to  the  ailments  of  a  Southern  climate.     The  disorders  here  enumerated  all  have  their  seat  in  a  disea^ 
state  of  the  liver.     This  medicine  is  not  unpleasant  to  take,  gives  tone  and  health  to  the  entire  sy<?*^— 
acting  naturally  upon  the  liver,  stimulating  it  into  execreting  the  bile,  which  is  nature's  own  pur 
cathartic. 

After  using  this  medicine  long  enough  to  arouse  the  sluggish  liver  to  a  healthy  condition,  it  will  i 
necessary  to  continue  its  use  constantly,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  purgatives.  The  liver  being  regw 
nature  acts  herself,  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  and  the  health  is  perfectly  restored. 

For  fever  and  ague  it  strikes  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  by  regulating  the  liver  in  its  action,  which  carri.: 
off  the  bile,  thereby  removing  the  came  of  the  chills  and  fever. 


A  bitter  or  bad  taste  in 
pain  in  the  side,  sometimes 
shoulders,  and  is  mistaken 
is  affected  with  sourness, 
ness ;    at  times  a    burning 


Symptoms  of  a  diseased 


a.I¥l» 


the   mouth, 
the  pain  is  i 
for  rheumatic 
loss  of  appetite. 
sensation         ^^ 


I 


in  the    ! 
stomach  is  felt  J  bowels  in  general  costive,  sometimes  alternating  with  lax  ;  the  head  is  troubled  wit 
ziness,  pain,  or  dull,  heavy  sensation,  with  considerable  loss  of  memory,  or  a  painful  sensation  of  I; 
left  undone  something  that  ought  to  be  done  ;  the  skin  and  eves  at  times  assume  a  thick  yellowi-' 
ance,  the  feelings  are  depressed  with  melancholy  or  the  blues  j  other  times  vindictive  and  irri^ 
tritiiug  causes,  or  anxious  and  nervous,  easily  startled  ;  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  and  indolence  r 
although  satisfied  exercise  would  be  of  benefit,  the  patient  can  seldom  summons  up  fortitude  enr. 
it,  in  ract  is  inclined  to  distrust  every  remedy  ;  the  food  does  not  digest,  a  fulness  about  tLo   •, 
experienced,  and  a  disposition  to  oflen  loosen  the  clothing;  the  feet  arc  cold  or  bui? 
dreams  commonly  frightful :  a  prickly  sensation  of  the  skin  is  oflen  felt  j  the  face  is 
and  a  dry  cough  is  often  an  attendant.     Of  course  not  all,  but  sometimes  several  of  the  above  sym 
attend  the  disease,  and  cases  have  occurred  when  but  few  of  them  existed;  yet,  upon  examination  < 
body  afler  death,  the  liver  has  been  found  extensively  diseased. 

To  prevent  this  painful  termination  of  a  disordered  Liver,  a  regular  and  systematic  use  should  be  u 
of  Simmons'  Liver  Regulator. 

Persons  living  in  unhealthy  localities  may  avoid  all  Bilious  attacks  by  taking  a  dose  occa> 
ally  to  keep  the  liver  in  healthy  action. 


For  children  complaining 
stomach,  a  teaspoon ful  or 
dren,  as  well  as  adults,  eat 
or  eat  something  which  does 

sour   stomach,   heart-burn,     ^^^^^mmm^^^^^ 
will  give  relief.     This  applies  to  persons  of  all  ages, 


Manufactured  only  by 


of  colic,  headache,   <> 
more  will  give  relief. 
sometimes  too  much  s 
not  digest   well,  pre- 
or  restlessness  9  a  goo 


DRUGGISTS  AND  CHEMISTS, 


Bi^Licensed  Apothecaries  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Price  $L     If  sent  by  mail  $1  25. 


For  sale  by  all  Druggisl 
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^EW  CRop 


SEED! 


SEED! 


..      FOR  FALL  SOWING 

JUST  RECEIVED  BY 

R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,    TENN. 


Red  Clover,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Grass,     -     $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Grass,    -     -    $1.75  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Grass,    -    -    -    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $5.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 


White  Clover,) 
Alsike  Clover,  ^ 
Lucern  Clover,  j 


75  cts.  per  lb. 


Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


Seed  Rye,  - 
Seed  Barley, 
Seed  Wheat, 


-    $1.15  per  bush. 

-  $1.25  per  bush. 

■    $2.25  per  bush. 


In  all  C€ue8  Sacks  will  be  eharffed  e^ira  to 
the  above  prices. 


BRUNTLY    PLOT^^S! 


ALWAYS    ON   HAND. 

No.  1,  7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  50 
No.  2,  8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 
No.  3,  9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),   11   00 

No.O,  subsoil G  50 

EXTRA   POINTS,  &o. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  steel  point....- $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  cast  point..., 35 

No.  2,  B  steel  point 2  00 

No.  ?,  B  east  point 50 

No.  3,  B  steel  point 2  50 

No.  3,  B  cast  point 50 


STANDARDS. 

No.  1 ,  cast  standard $2  00 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  50 

No.  3,  cast  standard 2  50 

No. '4,  steel  cotton  sweep 3  50 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold 2  50 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  upright 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue 1  00 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel 2  00 

No.  15,  buzzardwing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  50 


8@*  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "Brinly  Universal  Plow." 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  0,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  the  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  Casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crooked 
beam,  and  give  the  number  of  the  kind  of  upright. 


KoT.  '72,-6m. 


R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 
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BfABrSFXEIflD  A  HXOBEZrS 

PrepATMl  fk«M  nore  Easattilal  Oils,  £xlra«t  of  CMipkor,  Extnet  of  Arnleat 
Cklorodjne  uid  Magnetie  Fluid  ebemieallj  eoMblned. 

TH  gT«»t  niee«m  of  Ihii  powerftil  penitr&tins  Fla]d  wKmnti  tb«  proprietor!  In  pronounoing  it  th«  fr««t«tt  Llatmcfel  •ZtoBt. 

h  ii  a  peoetrittiog  Floid,  which  pAMOi  immMlAtoly  through  all  tb«  tiMOM,  niaiotefl,  and  to  the  hone  iUetf.  Its  Mtkm  vptm  Ik* 
AWrtaata  ia  not  to  e«&]  them  np,  a«  other  linimente  do.  but  to  open  them  and  increaie  the  oireulatioB.  It  !■  VMt4  ttpom  MteliflA 
fritetplMftr  rare  or  natnrkl  rwtoration  of  all  «rganio  derail gemenU,  whether  Id  man  orb«a«t. 

Seed  for  a  CircsUr  bearing  the  evidenoe  of  its  wonderful  effioacy.  from  the  following  well-known  dlUeu  «f  tktSnUi: 

Col  Phil.  B.  Glbkit.  of  Bhelbj  coaotj,  Tenn.    Cured  him  of  Spfnal  diseaae. 

T.  E,  Bbirlt,  Plow  Manofiieturer,  LoaiaTilIe,  Ky.    Cored  him  of  a  serioui  hurt  reoair^  ftrom  a  faU. 

A.  C  Lame,  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Misa.     Cured  him  of  Paraljiii. 

Ctou  8.  J.  Wadlkt.  Inka,  Miia.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleven  yean*  itanding. 

C»l-  D.  IL  C-  MooRK,  Dardaaelle,  Ark.     Cured  hli  wife  of  rheumatiaro- 

M.  y.  RoGAK,  OHre  Bmnch.  MJaa.    Cured  of  neviraliyift,     Had  suffered  thre«  year*. 

B,  Brci,  Uarral'B  CYoBsing,  Misa.     Cur«d  of  neuralgia  and  rhenmatiem. 

GlOBGx  M.  Samdifer.  Madiaon  Station,  Ala.     Cured  of  rheumatiem  of  twenty  yeara*  aUndlng. 
Da.  ALPRED  MooRMAK,  Sftcraniento,  Kv.,  wrlUs;  "  Your  Liniment  rivea  unireraal  satisfaction. " 
Da.  J.  W.  Tarrt,  Dukedom,  Tenn.,  writ«a:  "  Your  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  gitet  great  aatiafaction." 
UBDJredi  of  others  have  publiibed  their  teatimony  to  iU  gr«at  meriU. 


THE   Lj^DIES'    remedy. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Thaamkrgad  apMiMMt  of  Dr.  JaakKm,  who  m*do  the  DImmw  of  Women  a  tpeeUltr.  outde  bin  eiBiBeatlj  raoeeMAil,  a«4  le 
ttatuperlmea  dad  Wmwi  we-»re  indebud  ftMCthe  b*pp7  oomhinalimi  known  m  hie 

FKAC^r^s  viooR^rroR. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  speolally  for  the  Care  of  Female  Diseases,  snch  m 
CBLeSOMIS,    on  BBTBNTION,       IBBJBOULABITT,        gainful  MBNSTBUATiON, 
8UFFBB88BJ>   MBHaTBUATIOK,       JuBTTOOBBHBA,        VTBBINB   VLCBBATION, 

And  aU  alfeotiona  of  kindred  netor*. 

We  «tfBwth'  aak  of  ladka  that  thej  glre  the  Vigorater  a  trial.  FaU  direotlona  aeeompany  eaeh  bottie^  and  if  farther  Inttrnetlonf 
m  laniied,  the  proprieten^  In  etrfc*  eoafldenoe.  are  aJwaja  read/  to  aaaiet,  and  will  antwer  any  eommnnleationa.  It  la  reallj 
biiimd  that  there  oxiats  no  woman  who  win  not  Ibel  hereelf  etroncer  and  better  bj  naing  thla  eertainlj  moat  reliable  medidne;  and 
tbonvha  are  evflbrinf  from  Fanotional  Derangement,  DeUlitj,  8iok  Headaehe,  Nerronaneea,  Paine  In  the  Baek  or  Lofna,  and  limllai 
•ftctjou  ariaiag  flrom  the  aame  oauae,  wonld  do  well  to  heeitate  before  plaoina  tbemaeWea  at  the  merer  of  some  qnaek  who  ean  not  know 
aa  vMa  UHerf  af  tbair  trooble.  Let  them,  Inatead,  proeare  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEM ALE  TIOORATOR.  aad  giro  U  a 
httfc)  trial,  aad  oar  word  for  it.  they  will  norer.  nerer  regret  it.  Be  anre  of  the  name^  and  be  anre  to  take  no  enbeUtnte.  Aak  for 
DR.  JAOXaOirS  FXH'AXiB  VIQO&ATOs,  and  reeeire  nothing  bnt  what  yon  inqnire  for.  See  that  the  Fropriatort'  name— 
MiSrgnBLD  4  UIQB££-ie  upon  the  bofetle»  aad  that  it  haa  thoir  own  Proprietary  United  Statet  Stamp  npon  it. 


WHir^K     'X*IIX2RX3     IS   rilFJS     rr.HX3RS3     IS    HOPJB! 

THE  TXRT  BSar  LXnTO  XSDZOZXni  BXTAHT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  Talnable  compoand  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredientn  are  well  known,  and,  what  it 
better,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Bmd  thtUtt: 
WHO  CHBBBT,  BALSAM  TOLV,  SANQVINABIA,  LIVBBWOBT,  BSSBNOB  Or  TAB^ 
HOABHOXTNDg  IsVNGWOBT,    aQVlLIsS,   BBlfXKA,   MAtICO,   LOBBLIA, 
BNGLISH'  WOOn  VABHTHA. 
,  The  meet  tarapolofM  earalaebaerTedin  aeleottnatha'abara  materiala^in  et|ar  to  aeeave  the  fyJI  madteinal  pewan  af  their  aatbe 
pnciplai,  aad  we  elaim  that  the  HTTHOASIAN  B AI18AM  OV  Jjn  haa  not  only  the  happieat  And  moat  efbetnahaedieameMa 
^^  aompeaWon,  bnt  that  it  eontaina  the  %xrm  of  eaeh  ingredient  in  perfoeteaaahination.     Wood  Kaphtha  haa  attained  a  wenderfM 
•VMtiea  forhapowarftil  reaoratlTe  powera  in  CON8U1&TION;  bnt  the  nnmarona  infarior  artiefee  and  imitationa  ealled  \ij  Ma 
»a^  tave  ahneat  eat^rdad  evi  the  pare  and  moeh  mere  ezpenalTe  gaanlna,  and,  in  eenaeqnenee,  the  latter  Is  aeldom  aeeeaeible  to  the 
ygrityefthepeopU.    It  la  nanmteed  that  none  b«t  ttMjraiea^  and  beat  Engliah  Wood  Naphtha  la  need  in  the  HTTHOABZAlt 
■ALBAJf  oriJn.  aad  the  Proprietora  ean  ahow,  by  Voli&mea  of  XSv^Aenoe.  tt  stands  peattiTaly  nnxiTaled  for 

CONSUMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS.  ASTHMaTiSsBASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  BRONCHIAL. 
TUBB8,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION  OP  THE  CHEST,  SPITTING  OP  BLOOD,   INFLUENZA, 
WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  Ann 


The  above  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  thronghout  the  Seoth  and  West,  are  manofaotoredi 
»5ih  the  most  scrupulous  care  bj  toe  Sole  Proprietors,  

'  MAKSTISLD  it  HIGBBB, 

Mamphifl,  Tenn. 

-,^^opn«tor».  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  STRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever ;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER, 
ilGHUND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  Sale  by  Dnigglstt  and  Dealers  in  Medlolnet  Everywhere. 

I^NONE  GXNUINE  WITHOUT  OUR  PRIVATE  PROPRIETART  STAMP.  nMl 
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Farm  W^iiL  f<»r  tiM  lUatli. 

Gathering  the  crop  is  the  irst  and  most 
important  work  that  demands  the  attention  of 
the  ikrmer.  Unfortunately,  the  drought,  cater- 
pillar and  rust  have  materially  diminished  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  cotton  fields, 
but  what  there  is  to  be  done  should  on  that 
aecount  be  done  with  more  than  usual  care. 
By  clean  picking,  good  ginniag,  and  neat 
bagging,  a  considerable  addition  may  be  made 
to  the  ruling  market  price.  We  earnestly 
advise  o«r  planting  friends,  however  low  may 
be  the  price  of  cotton  when  they  are  ready 
to  sell,  if  they  have  borrowed  money  to  make 
the  crop,  or  if  they  have  received  advances 
from  their  fhctors  or  commission  merchants,  to 
•end  forward  without  delay  a  sufficient  number 
of  bales,  to  repay  every  cent  of  their  indebted- 
aess.  Honor,  gratitude,  and  good  sense  eom- 
bme  to  demand  this.  Tes,  if  it  takes  every 
lock  of  cotton  that  has  been  made,  stand  up  to 
your  promise,  and  sustain  the  men  who  suft- 
tained  you  in  your  hour  of  need.  If  you  do  not, 
and  if  you  hold  your  cotton  waiting  for  higher 
prices,  those  men  who  have  by  their  advances 
of  money  and  supplies  enabled  you  to  make 
the  crop,  must  fail  in  their  engagements,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  ruin  of  those  who  have 
trusted  you  and  the  loss  of  your  credit  in  the 
fotore.  We  therefore  indicate  the  full  pay- 
ment of  the  factor  and  merchant  as  a  very 
important  part  of  farm  work  for  the  montK 
After  this  is  done,  then  hold  if  you  will.  The 
crop  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  short  one. 
ToL.  IV,  No.  1— 1. 


From  its  early  maturity  and  the  unusually 
large  number  of  bales  sent  to  market  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  the  idea  is  entertained* 
or  is  pretended  to  be  entertained,  that  the  crop 
will  be  large,  and  priceg  have  ruled  low- 
When  this  delusion  is  demonstrated,  prices 
will  certainly  react,  and  we  advise  all  who 
own  cotton  and  have  paid  their  debts,  to 
**  wait  a  little  longer,"  because,  we  think  that 
there  is  *<  a  good  time  coming,  boys,"  and  we 
want  the  producer  and  not  the  speculator  to 
enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 

If,  as  we  anticipate,  Christmas  of  this  year 
finds  no  cotton  in  the  fields,  the  time  thus  left 
can  be  well  and  profitably  employed  in  prepara- 
tion for  next  year.  Fences  and  gates  need 
repair.  Drains  need  cleaning.  Ditches  can 
be  dug  and  much  land  now  too  wet  for  cultiva* 
tion  may  be  made  fit  for  the  plow.  Farm 
buildings  can  be  repaired,  shelter  for  stock  can 
be  built,  and  the  foundations  of  a  manure  pile 
can  be  laid  both  broad  and  deep.  And  this  is 
not  all.  A  portion  of  the  time  can  be  devoted 
to  plowing;  deep,  close  plowing,  which  will 
leave  the  land  in  a  condition  to  gain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  firosts,  and  to  be  ready  in  the 
early  spring  for  preparation  to  receive  the 
seed.  Ordinarily  the  demands  of  the  cotton 
crop  render  it  difficult  to  give  proper  attention 
to  this  important  work,  but  this  year,  when 
the  picking  season  will  close  so  early,  we  have 
the  time  and  should  use  it  diligently.  We 
believe  that  early  fall  plowing  is  equal  to  a 
good  coat  of  manure. 

OATS. 

If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  there  is  still 
time  to  sow  oats.  Supply  yourselves  with 
some  of  Young's  "  rust  and  smut-proof  "  seed, 
and  sow  at  once  on  land  well  prepared  and 
well  manured,  if  it  be    not    naturally  rich. 
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Our  experience  U  that  fall  oats  ^ell  sown  are 
a  very  certain  crop,  while  spring  oats  fre- 
quently fail.  We  attach  great  value  to  a  good 
crop  of  oats,  because  we  believe  that  they  are 
a  more  wholesome  food  for  horses  and  mules 
than  corn,  and  because  we  know  that  they  are 
infinitely  cheaper.  Remember,  in  our  advice 
to  sow  oats,  we  recommend  that  the  land  be 
well  prepared,  and  not  that  a  peck  or  two  of 
any  sort  of  seed  be  scattered  over  a  dirty 
stubble  and  scratched  in  with  a  "  bulltongue." 
Sow  plenty  of  seed.  For  oats  we  have  always 
found  thick  seeding  pay  the  best,  that  is  where 
the  land  has  been  made  rich  by  nature  or 
by  art. 

WHXA.T. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  wheat.  We  have 
known  first-rate  crops  gathered  from  seed 
•own  in  November.  For  directions  as  to 
preparation,  seed,  mode  of  sowing,  etc.,  see 
September  number.  A  very  small  area  properly 
prepared  and  enriched,  sown  with  clean  choice 
■eed  put  in  with  a  drill,  well  covered,  and 
then  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  will  yield 
enough  to  provide  a  large  family  with  flour 
enough  for  a  year. 

The  best  manure  we  know  for  wheat  is 
plenty  of  cotton  seed.  From  seventy- five  to  a 
hundred  bushels  to  an  acre  can  be  profitably 
employed  in  this  way. 

FENCES. 

While  the  statute  books  of  the  different 
Slates  retain  their  present  oppressive  laws  as 
to  fences,  we  are  compelled  to  submit,  and  as 
it  is  always  wise  to  make  the  bes(  of  a  bad 
bargain,  we  should  see  that  our  fences  are  as 
good  as  possible.  Let  the  work  be  well  done 
if  done  at  all.  It  is  costly  to  be  sure,  and  with 
our  present  system  of  labor,  very  trying  to 
the  patience  and  difficult  of  attainment,  but 
while  we  must  build  rail  fences  to  keep  our 
neighbors'  stock  out  of  our  fields,  let  us  see 
that  the  stock  are  effectively  kept  out,  and  that 
they  are  prevented  from  destroying  our  grow- 
ing crops  next  year. 

HOME-MADE  MA.NUBE. 

We  would  renew  our  advice  to  pay  more 
Attention  to  the  gathering  and  mixture  of  the 
ingredients  for  a  large  manure  heap.  By  a 
little  labor  constantly  employed  during  the 
winter  months,  a  very  large  amount  of  fer- 
tilizing material  may  be  collected,  and  with 
trifling  cost  in  money.  We  are  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  use  of  the  commercial  fertilizers, 
bat  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  home-made 


article.  We  believe  in  both,  and  have  gener- 
ally found  that  the  farmer  who  had  the  largest 
manure  pile,  bought  most  largely  of  the 
approved  manures  of  commerce. 

SHEEP  JLVD  TURNIPS. 

Hoping  that  many  of  our  readers  have 
adopted  our  repeated  counsel  to  plant  largely 
of  turnips,  and  that  they  now  have  fine  turnip 
patches,  we  advise  them  to  turn  these  turnips 
to  the  best  account  by  feeding  a  large  portion 
of  them  to  sheep.  Buy  as  many  sheep  of  a 
good  breed  as  you  can  feed  and  attend  well. 
Fold  them  on  some  field  you  wish  to  enrich, 
moving  the  pens  every  week  or  ten  dajrs,  and 
when  spring  comes  you  will  have  fat  sheep  for 
the  butcher,  or  for  home  consumption,  and  a 
field  well  manured  for  spring  cultivation. 
Try  the  experiment. 


A   MAlfUAL« 

Of  the  Calttratloii  of  the  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants  at  the  South. 

BY  0.  W,  HOWAKD. 
[COKTIirUBD  raoM  octobbk  mvhbkb.] 

When  the  second  growth  of  pines  has  sprung 
up  in  a  Bermuda  grass  pasture,  and  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  growth  is  not  grazed,  the  graaa 
under  the  pines  will  afford  good  winter  feed 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  Thus  Bermuda  grass  may 
be  so  managed  as  to  afford  grazing  during  the 
whole  year.  On  land  that  is  rich  enough,  both 
white  clover  and  blue-grass  grow  well  in  con- 
nection with  Bermuda  grass.  An  evidence  of 
this  is  familiar  to  thoasands  of  persons  in  Geor^ 
gia,  in  a  portion  of  the  grounds  around  the  old 
Capitol  buildings  in  Killedgeville.  When  the 
Bermuda  grass  in  the  open  land  in  the  winter 
dies  down,  the  white  clover  and  blue-grass 
spring  and  become  green,  and  when  they  in 
turn  in  the  hot  summer  disappear,  the  Ber- 
muda grass  remains  green  under  the  hottest  san. 
This  is  the  perfection  of  a  pasture.  Taking 
the  whole  year,  no  pasture  even  in  England  is 
superior  to  it  Considering  it  by  itself,  the 
blue-grass  of  Kentucky  is  inferior  to  this  com- 
bination of  white  clover,  blue  and  Bermuda 
grasses. 

As  a  mixture  for  lawns  it  is  of  exceeding 
beauty.  With  a  lawn  mower  the  Bermuda 
grass  may  be  cut  repeatedly  during  the  sum- 
mer, maintaining  its  verdure,  and  the  other 
two  will  give  a  green  carpet  during  the  winter. 
This  mixture  will  thrive  on  land  made  suffi- 

^Eatered  nceording  to  Act  of  Congress,  by  G.  W. 
Howard,  m  ike  Office  of  ths  Librmriaa  of  Congress*  st 
WsahiBgton,  D.  C. 
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denUy  rich  even  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the 
coast  While  writing  these  lines  on  the  top 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  in  Tennessee,  a  pretty 
sward  of  Bermuda  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of 
the  writer.  It  seems  insensible  to  difference 
of  soil  or  climate,  up  to  a  certain  degree  of 
cold,  which  it  cannot  endure.  The  winters  of 
this  mountain,  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  are  not  too  severe  for  it. 

The  objection  to  Bermuda  grass  is,  that  it  is 
Tery  difBcult  to  get  rid  of  it  when  we  desire 
to  do  80.  But  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  it 
desirable  to  destroy  it?  Cotton  planters  are 
accustomed  to  consider  it  only  in  its  vexatious 
relations  to  cotton  and  com  cultivation.  But 
let  it  be  considered  for  a  moment  by  itself. 
Farming  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  If 
we  have  a  piece  of  property  that  is  paying  a 
handsome  interest  on  our  investment,  and  with 
little  or  no  cost  or  trouble,  it  is  surely  not  wise 
to  change  hastily  the  form  of  that  investment. 
We  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  an  invest- 
ment that  will  pay  us  ten  per  cent,  annual  in- 
terest. Let  the  planter  look  over  his  planta- 
tion. Has  he  an  acre  in  Bermuda  grass  that 
will  not  put  more  than  $3  worth  of  flesh  annu- 
ally on  either  his  colts,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs, 
counting  in  the  trouble  of  keeping  up  the 
fence?  Three  dollars  is  ten  per  cent,  on  $30. 
His  acre  of  land  in  Bermuda  grass  is  therefore 
richly  worth  $30  to  him.  If  it  pays  him  $5, 
which  it  will  certainly  do,  his  land  is  worth 
$50  per  acre.  He  ought  not  to  desire  to  de- 
stroy his  Bermuda  grass  unless  he  is  sure, 
not  only  that  he  will  get  a  better  net  gain  by 
>o  doing,  bat  that  he  will  also  be  more  rapidly 
improving  his  land,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
sods  of  good  farming. 

There  are  two  methods  of  destroying  this 
gT«8s— one  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  plow 
daring  the  winter;  this  is  the  shortest  pro- 
cess. The  other  is  by  inclosing  and  not  allow- 
ing any  stock  to  run  upon  the  land  for  a  few 
yean.  Bermuda  grass  cannot  stand  shade.  It 
ii  the  impreesion  of  the  writer  that  a  good 
r^wth  of  clover  would  kill  it.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly destroyed  by  the  broom-sedge,  weeds, 
^ars  and  bushes  which  spring  up  in  a  field 
which  is  not  plowed,  and  to  which  stock  are 
not  allowed  access.  Land  so  treated  will  rap-, 
idly  improve.  The  celebrated  John  Taylor, 
of  Caroline,  Va.,  the  author  of  Arator,  and 
perhaps  the  best  agricultural  writer  that  the 
Sonth  has  produced,  maintained  that  on  our 
large  farms  inclosing  was  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  manuring  or  improving  land. 


But  Bermuda  grass  may  be  scotched,  not 
killed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  cotton  planter, 
by  the  following  treatment:  If  it  is  plowed 
two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  it  will  be 
so  subdued  that  a  cotton  crop  may  be  planted 
on  it  during  the  next  spring.  The  labor  of 
cultivating  the  crop  will  be  increased,  but  the 
product  will  also  be  increased.  The  same  land 
may  be  put  the  next  year  in  corn,  and  in  the 
fall  sowed  in  small  grain.  When  the  small 
grain  is  cut  the  Bermuda  will  begin  to  run,  and 
if  the  ground  be  left  uncultivated,  but  is  grazed 
for  two  or  three  years,  there  will  be  a  thick 
sward  of  Bermuda  grass,  on  which  the  same 
rotation  may  continue  to  be  repeated. 

Under  such  a  rotation,  with  two  or  three 
years  in  Bermuda  grass,  land  would  steadily 
improve. 

It  is  trne  that  the  inversion  of  a  Bermuda 
grass  sward  involves  additional  labor  both  of 
man  and  beast,  and  therefore  additional  cost. 
But  the  same  man  who  shrinks  fVom  the  ex- 
pense of  subduing*  Bermuda  grass  does  not 
shrink  from  the  expense  of  buying  ten  or  fif- 
teen dollars'  worth  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Now  no  ordinary  expenditure  for  fertilizers  will 
produce  an  equal  crop  of  cotton,  com  or  wheat 
to  that  produced  by  the  inversion  of  a  Ber- 
muda grass  sward.  Let  any  planter  set  down 
and  count  the  cost,  and  he  will  find  that  it  will 
be  less  expense  to  turn  under  and  keep  under 
Bermuda  grass  than  it  is  to  buy  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  with  this  great  superiority  in 
favor  of  the  Bermuda  grass,  that  it  effectually 
prevents  the  land  from  washing.  A  piece  of 
ground  well  filled  with  the  roots,  alive  or  dead, 
of  Bermuda  or  other  grass,  will  no  more  wash 
than  will  plaster,  with  its  duo  proportion  of 
hair,  fall  off  fVom  the  side  of  a  wall. 

A  kind  Providence  has  given  us  two  reme- 
dies for  the  scourging  system  of  agriculture 
pursued  by  our  predecessors  and  ourselves. 
One  is  the  old  field  pine,  whose  tap-root  pumps 
up  fertility  from  the  depths  below.  The  other 
is  this  grass  so  dreaded  by  lazy  men.  On  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  exhausted  lands^ 
clover  and  the  artificial  grasses  will  not  grow 
without  manure.  Many  of  us  are  too  poor  to 
buy  manure,  or  are  so  situated  that  we  cannot 
have  it  if  we  could  buy  it.  Bermuda  grass  ii 
the  pioneer  of  agricultural  reconstruction.  It 
will  grow  on  land  too  poor  to  produce  any 
other  grass  fit  for  grazing.  Give  it  time  and 
it  will  make  that  poor  land  rich.  Then  if  we 
prefer  to  do  so,  we  may  destroy  it  and  substi- 
tute other  crops  or  grasses  for  it 
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This  is  said  to  be  the  Daub  grass,  so  much 
venerated  in  India.  At  the  South  it  has  re- 
oeiyed  cursing  rather  than  blessing.  But,  un- 
less the  writer  is  greatly  mistaken,  it  will  prove 
itself  one  of  the  best  reclaimers  of  the  South 
in  regaining  its  lost  fertility. 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  South  in  the 
way  of  native  forage  plants  and  grasses  with- 
out reference  to  the  value  of  our  common  cane 
as  a  winter  food  for  mules  and  cattle.  Our 
oanebrakes  should  be  preserved  with  the  great- 
est care.  Where  they  have  been  destroyed 
they  may  be  renewed  by  inclosing  and  keeping 
hogs  and  fire  away  from  them.  If  cattle  are 
turned  in  the  fall  fat  into  a  canebrake  they 
will  not  lose  flesh,  but  improve  until  grass 
comes  again.  With  a  judicious  management 
of  cane  in  those  portions  of  the  South  in  which 
it  grows,  vast  herds  of  cattle  might  be  kept 
at  trifling  expense.  As  the  cane  is  a  swamp 
growth,  cattle  could  be  driven  into  the  cane 
pasture  in  the  morning  and  driven  out  and 
penned  at  night  on  poor  upland,  thereby  mak- 
ing it  rich  without  damaging  the  cane  ground. 

Without  reference  to  the  artificial  or  culti- 
vated grasses,  we  have  the  following  natural 
reliances  for  live  stock  food  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year:  Terrell  grass  and  cane  for  winter 
pasture;  Gamma,  crab  and  crow-foot  grasses 
for  hay;  Bermuda,  the  sedge,  and  other  com- 
mon grasses,  including  crab-grass  and  crow- 
foot, for  spring,  summer  and  fall  grazing. 

With  these  reliances  alone,  sheep  and  cattle 
can  be  raised  at  the  South  to  decided  profit. 
They  will  enable  the  poor  man  to  begin  stock 
raising,  who  cannot  afford  at  once  to  make 
his  lands  rich,  or  to  buy  grass  seeds  which  are 
expensive.  As  his  means  improve  he  may 
add  such  of  the  artificial  grasses  as  may  be 
adapted- to  his  particular  locality. 

In  large  portions  of  the  South  there  are 
creek  and  river  bottom  lands  which  are  now 
utterly  useless.  They  are  too  wet  for  reliable 
cultivation  with  the  plow,  and  are  grown  up 
into  impenetrable  thickets  of  briars,  vines  and 
bushes.  If  such  land  is  grubbed  in  August, 
and  the  timber  where  it  is  too  thick  is  thinned 
out,  and  if  the  next  season  hungry  cattle,  sheep 
or  goats  are  kept  upon  it  they  will  destroy  the 
sprouts,  and  in  a  short  time  the  natural  winter 
grasses  will  form  an  excellent  winter  pasture. 
These  grasses  will  spring  up  spontaneously. 
Thus  with  a  little  labor,  at  a  season  of  com- 
parative leisure,  a  piece  of  profitless  property 
may  be  made  profitable  in  a  double  sense — 


one  of  fattening  stock  in  winter  at  no  other 
cost  than  the  interest  on  the  land,  and  the  other 
of  making  that  stock,  by  penning  at  night,  an 
improver  of  land  which  requires  improvemeoi 
Time  is  sometimes  a  great  liar.  He  clothes 
error  with  gray  hairs  and  makes  it  venerable. 
There  are  many  persons  who  prefer  an  old 
error  to  a  new  truth.  While  long  existing 
opinion  should  be  approached  with  caution,  it 
should  be,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
with  bold  caution.  That  which  may  have  been 
sound  policy  in  one  condition  of  affairs  maj 
be  very  unsound  in  another.  Our  fathers  made 
nothing  but  cotton  and  corn.  They  thought 
they  did  right.  But  because  it  may  have  been 
right  for  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
right  for  us.  We  have  never  availed  ourselves 
of  the  full  natural  resources  of  soil  elements 
and  products  with  which  God  has  blessed  us. 
When  we  have  thus  availed  ourselves,  and  to 
these  natural  resources  have  added  the  appli- 
ances of  modern  agricultural  science,  the  South 
will  have  attained  a  prosperity  which  will  make 
her  a  marvel  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

WINTER  GRASSES. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  singular  ad- 
vantages of  the  South  is  its  ability  to  grow 
grasses  which  may  be  pastured  in  the  winter. 
It  is  a  blessing  of  climate  which  we  have  not 
yet  appreciated.  The  raising  a  full  supply  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  for  our 
own  consumption  is  an  absolute  essential  of 
skilled  agriculture.  For  all  of  these,  exc^ 
the  hog,  grass,  either  green  or  cured,  is  neces- 
sary. The  cost  of  cutting  and  saving  hay  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  improved 
implements.  Still  it  is  something.  B^idethe 
cost  of  the  hay  is  the  cost  of  the  bam  to  store 
it  in,  and  in  addition  the  cost  of  feeding  it  oat 
A  barn  sufllciently  large  to  hold  the  hny  for  a 
considerable  stock  is  an  expensive  afbir. 
Nearly  all  of  this  expense  is  saved  by  good 
winter  pastures.  The  stock  upon  them  do  thor 
own  mowing,  and  are  their  own  bam.  Excep- 
tional periods  occur,  as  in  a  heavy  freese  or 
severe  storm,  when  some  hay  must  be  fbd.  By 
the  aid  of  the  winter  grasses,  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  raise  colts,  cattle  and  sheep 
(^iroughout  a  large  portion  of  the  South,  with- 
out other  cost  than  the  interest  on  land  and  the 
value  of  the  salt.  The  first  object  of  the  him& 
who  designs  to  grow  the  grasses,  should  be  to 
sow  those  which  are  green  all  the  winter. 
**  Boughness,''  as  it  is  called,  may  be  temporarily 
secured  by  sowing  com,  peas,  millet  and  oaU. 
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But  there  is  no  adeqaate  subetitute  for  winter 
graflfl  pastures.  Oata,  barely  and  rye  may  be 
graced,  bat  the  stock  must  be  taken  from  them 
at  a  season  when  the  necessity  is  most  pinching, 
and  besides  they  must  be  sowed  annually, 
which  is  expensive.  They  are  decidedly  to  be 
preferred  to  no  winter  pasture,  but  are  very  in- 
ferior to  permanent  grass  pastures. 

MXADOW  OAT  GRASS. 

This  grass  deserves  to  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  winter  grasses  for  the  South.  It  has  the 
doable  advantage  of  being  a  good  hay  as  well 
as  winter  pasture  gratis.  It  does  not  answer 
well  on  most  land.  Rich  upland  is  the  proper 
loil  for  it.  On  such  land  it  will  grow  from  Avh 
to  seven  feet  tall,  completely  hiding  a  man 
walking  in  it.  It  will  grow  on  more  sandy 
land  than  most  of  the  artificial  grasses.  Hence 
it  is  well  suited  to  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of 
the  cotton  belt,  perhaps  better  suited  on  this 
icooant  than  any  other  upland  grass.  The 
jield  of  hay  on  rich  land  is  large  and  the 
quality  is  excellent.  It  matures  rapidly.  Seed 
sown  in  the  spring  will  produce  seed  in  the 
fall.  The  seed  is  ripe  when  the  stalk  is  green. 
It  shatters  easily,  and  the  seed  myst  therefore 
be  saved  in  time.  If  it  be  desired  to  save 
leed,  it  is  best  to  cut  off  the  heads  with  a  cradle 
and  tie  in  bundles  as  grain;  afterward  the  rest 
can  be  mowed  for  hay.  This  is  a  great  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  save  hay  and  seed  from 
the  same  crop.  Of  a  wet  season  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  a  second  crop.  After  it  is  cut 
no  stock  should  be  allowed  to  graze  it,  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  rowen  or  aftermath, 
or  aftergrowth,  all  of  these  names  being  used, 
should  remain  until  Christmas,  then  the  stock 
may  be  turned  upon  it  in  dry  weather  and  re- 
main during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. If  it  be  not  designed  to  make  hay,  they 
may  be  continued  on  it  until  the  other  grasses 
spring.  The  amount  of  green  food  yielded  by 
this  grass  during  the  winter  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  grass.  On  rich  land  at  Christ- 
mas, the  ends  of  the  leaves  will  have  turned 
yellow,  but  there  will  be  found  an  astonishing 
mass  of  green  grass  beneath,  which  live  stock 
«at  with  avidity;  this,  according  to  Flint,  is 
the  ray  grass  of  France.  The  seed  is  very 
light  and  chaffy.  It  is  proper  to  sow  two  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  It  is  a  tussock  or  bunch  grass, 
not  spreading  from  the  roots,  hence  the  neces- 
«ty  of  heavy  seeding.  The  amount  of  seed  re- 
quired makes  the  beginning  expensive,  but  if 
•owed  by  itself,  an  acre  will  give  a  large 


amount  of  seed,  and  subsequent  purchases  be- 
come unnecessary. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  amiss  te 
make  some  remarks  on  winter  pastures  gener- 
ally. 

They  must  not  be  pastured  when  the  ground 
is  wet;  at  such  times  all  stock  must  be  removed 
fVom  them.  They  must  not  at  any  time  be 
grazed  too  closely.  Everybody  knows  how  to 
treat  a  rye  or  barley  lot.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  stock  bite  into  the  crown  of  the  plant  it 
will  be  killed.  Winter  grass  pastures  must  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  grain  pasture. 
The  temptation  to  transgress  in  this  particular 
is  very  great.  When  all  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  dead,  live  stock  become  almost  crazy  for 
green  food,  and  they  are  suffered  by  the  sym- 
pathizing owner  to  remain  while  a  particle  of 
green  food  is  visible.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
practice  persisted  in,  the  grass  is  killed.  It 
will  be  better  to  buy  fodder,  if  it  be  necessary, 
rather  than  allow  a  practice  so  ruinous  to  the 
farmer. 

In  order  to  make  winter  pastures  valuable, 
the  ground  should  be  heavily  manured.  This 
manure  may  be  given  to  the  preceding  cotton 
or  grain  crop.  The  winter  pasture  should  be 
the  richest  land  on  the  farm.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared as  for  a  barley  lot.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  The  artificial 
grasses  are  highly  concentrated  food,  and  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  raise  them  on  poor,  or 
even  moderately  fertile  land. 

In  all  well-cultivated  countries,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  wisest  use  of  manure  is  to  ap- 
ply it  to  meadow  land.  How  much  more  valu- 
able is  it  to  apply  manure  to  land  which  gives 
all  the  good  results  of  hay  without  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  cutting,  curing  and  housing 
it?  In  any  movement  toward  an  improved  ag- 
riculture at  the  South,  the  first  step  should  be 
the  laying  down  of  rich  winter  pastures. 

ORCHARD  GRABS. 

This  valuable  grass  ranks  next  in  importance 
to  the  fall  meadow  oat-grass  for  hay  and  winter 
pasture.  It  succeeds  very  well  at  the  South  on 
drained  and  dry  bottom  land,  or  on  rich  up- 
land. There  is  a  peculiarity  about  it.  The 
writer  has  never  observed  it  to  spread  firom  the 
scattering  of  its  own  seeds.  From  some  unac- 
countable reason  the  shattered  seed  does  not 
vegetate,  if,  therefore,  it  be  sowed  too  thin  it 
does  not  fill  the  gap,  and  presents  an  unsightly 
appearance  and  gives  inferior  grasses  a' chance 
to  occupy  the  vacant  Bpaoe. 
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Orchard  grass  for  bay  should  be  cut  as  soon 
«s  it  begins  to  blossom ;  if  cut  then,  the  bay  is 
sweet,  tender  and  nutritious,  but  if  the  cutting 
be  deferred  until  the  seed  has  formed,  the  hay 
will  be  hard  and  valueless. 

After  cutting,  orchard  grass  springs  rapidly, 
and  the  aftergrowth  is  heavy.  This  should  not 
be  pastured  during  the  summer  or  fall,  but 
should  be  reserved  for  winter  grazing.  It 
should  be  treated  as  above  directed  in  the  case 
of  the  tall  meadow  oat-grass. 

[to  bk  continukd.] 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Ashes  and  Gypsum  as  a  Top-dressing  for 
Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  seen  recently  in  a 
Northern  paper  (I  think  it  was  the  Stm)  a 
piece  in  which  a  mixture  of  wood-asbes  and 
land  plaster  (gypsum)  was  recommended  as  a 
top-dressing  for  wheat.  The  recommendation 
is  good.  I  have  used  the  mixture  frequently, 
and  always  found  most  excellent  effects  from  it, 
both  in  the  vigor  of  the  growth  and  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  grain.  I  carefully  gather  up 
every  year  all  the  ashes  that  are  made  on  my 
own  farm,  and  all  that  I  can  get  from  my 
neighbors,  and  I  mix  with  them  about  one- 
third  of  their  bulk  of  land  plaster.  After  the 
wheat  is  well  up  I  scatter  the  mixture  over  it 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  to  the 
acre,  choosing  a  day  when  it  is  likely  to  rain. 
I  find  that  the  top-dressing  gives  the  wheat  a 
good  start,  makes  it  grow  stronger  and  quicker, 
and  imparts  to  it  that  deep  green  color  which 
indicates  healthy  growth.  This  stimulant 
seems  to  last  all  the  growing  season  until  har- 
vest. I  think,  too,  that  the  mixture  is  a  pre- 
ventive against  rust,  but  of  this  I  am  not  as 
positive  as  I  am  that  it  is  a  good  fertilizer.  I 
believe,  however,  that  if  I  could  give  the  crop 
a  second  top-dressing  of  the  mixture,  when  it 
takes  its  start  in  the  spring,  it  would  prevent 
rust  and  increase  the  yield.  I  mean  to  try  it 
next  spring. 

Last  year  I  had  not  quite  enough  ashes  to 
top-dress  all  my  wheat,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  marked  than  the  difference  between  the 
dressed  and  the  undressed  parts  of  the  crop. 

The  cost  is  very  small — nothing  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  result — and  every  farmer 
can  easily  procure  the  ingredients.  I  use 
leached  as  well  as  unleached  ashes,  and  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  one  is  quite  as  bene- 
ficial as  the  other.    I  am  no  chemist  and  can- 


not explain  the  reasons  why  this  is  so.  I  can 
only  speak  from  exp^^rience  and  observation, 
and  I  write  what  I  know  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  Bnd  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mixture  as  profitable  as  I  have 
found  it.  D.  McC. 

Near  Abingdon,  Va.,  Sept.,  1872. 


Cotton  Seed  Meal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Of  all  the  crops  that  we  raise,  cotton  is  the 
least  exhaustive  of  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
as  the  lint  of  a  four  hundred  pound  bale  only 
takes  from  the  land  four  pounds  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  while  a  corn  crop  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  abstracts  between 
thirty- Ave  and  forty  pounds.  This  calculation 
is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  seed  of  a  four  hundred 
pound  bale,  containing  thirty-five  or  forty 
pounds  of  the  m>8t  valuable  and  expensive 
soil  ingredients,  namely,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  are  returned  to  the  land  which  produced 
them. 

If  the  seed  also  are  withdrawn,  or  rather, 
withheld  from  the  land,  c^itton,  instead  of  being 
the  least,  becomes  the  most  exhaustive  crop. 

These  are  facts  which  farmers  either  do  not 
know  or  rarely  consider,  otherwise  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  bushels  of  cotton  seed  which  are 
yearly  sold  and  removed  from  the  farm,  or  are 
wasted,  would  bo  carefully  husbanded  and 
faithfully  restored  to  the  land.  The  best  and 
most  effective  way  in  which  the  seed  can  be 
employed  as  a  fertilizer,  is  in  the  shape  of 
cotton  seed  cake  or  meal,  in  which  form  its 
ingredients  are  readily  available  as  plant  food, 
and  become  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil. 

By  converting  the  seed  into  meal,  nothing  ii 
lost  but  the  remnants  of  lint  that  adhere  to  the 
seed  after  the  most  careful  ginning,  and  the 
hull,  neither  of  which  is  of  any  use  as  a  manure, 
but  rather  a  disadvantage,  as  the  oil  of  theseed 
retards  decay,  and  the  hull  obstructs  the  access 
of  the  moisture  which  produces  the  decay, 
which  must  be  complete  to  evolve  the  gases 
which  stimulate  plant  growth,  and  to  afford 
the  mineral  nutriment  which  the  decaying 
substance  contains. 

No  planter,  therefore,  should  dispose  of  his 
cotton  seed  on  any  other  condition  than  the 
return  of  the  seed  in  the  form  of  cake  or  meal 
The  oil  which  is  extracted  will  pay  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  cake,  and  thus  a  cbetp^ 
and,  chemically  considered,  highly  valuable 
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fgrtilizer,  can  be  provided  at  home,  which  will 
indefinitely  sostain  the  productiveness  of  our 
lands. 

No  man  whe  has  the  least  claim  to  he  con- 
sidered a  good  farmer,  should  ever  sell  a  single 
bushel  ot  cotton  seed  to  he  exported  from  his 
ftrm.  The  return  of  the  cake  in  the  place  of 
the  raw  seed  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
€oarse  as  the  return  of  the  meal  in  place  of  the 
corn  sent  to  mill. 

It  is  alarming,  however,  the  extent  to  which 
cotton  seed  are  exported  to  the  North  and  to 
Europe,  while  we  complain  that  we  cannot 
keep  our  lands  in  good  heart,  and  that  we 
must  move  away  to  fresh  soil  or  starve  to 
death  on  the  old  in  a  few  years.  "When  we  sell 
our  seed  for  a  few  dollars  for  present  use, 
we  really  part  with  the  essence  of  the  fertility 
-of  our  land,  which  we  vainly  strive  to  make 
good  afterward  by  the  application  of  artificial 
manures  which  cost  ten  times  more  than  we 
received  for  our  cotton  seed,  and  are  frequently 
not  worth  one-twentieth  of  what  we  pay  for 
them.  Our  piles  of  cotton  seed  are  now  grow- 
ing. They  represent  the  vital  elements  of  our 
hmd.  Let  not  a  trifling  present  gain  induce 
US  to  part  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  let  us 
contract  with  some  oil  factory  to  take  the  raw 
seed  and  return  us  the  cake  or  meal,  and  if  we 
cannot  do  this  let  us  keep  the  seed,  and  by 
composting  cause  them  to  decompose  upon  our 
&rms,  and  as  religiously  return  them  to  the 
land  as  we  would  pay  any  other  debt  that  we 
justly  owe. 

Fbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  Hom$, 

Deep  Plowing. 

The  first  operation  of  agriculture  upon  which 
the  success  of  crops  mainly  depends,  is  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  land — deep  plowing 
and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil. 

There  are  numbers  of  farmers,  who  are  intel- 
ligent or  are  supposed  to  be  so,  who  decry  deep 
plowing,  because,  they  say,  it  "kills  the  land" 
and  breaks  down  the  mules.  They  mean  by 
killing  the  land  that  too  deep  plowing  in  thin, 
worn  land  will  bring  to  the  surface  the  cold 
day  which  will  injure  vegetation.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true,  and  we  do  not  recommend 
tarning  up  upon  the  surface  too  much  of  the 
clay,  but  our  purpose  can  be  effected  without 
this.  We  can  break  the  land  deeply  without 
taming  it  up,  thus  giving  the  roots  of  plants  a 
wide  range  through  which  they  can  penetrate 
in  search  of  nourishment  and  moisture,  and 
^ving  the  land  j>orQsity  and  mellowness,  to 


a  depth  which  the  heats  of  summer  cannot,  but 
which  the  fertilizing  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere can  reach.  This  object  can  be  attained 
by  an  ordinary  turn-plow  followed  by  a  sub- 
soil er. 

But  even  if  deep  plowing  involved  neces* 
sarily  the  bringing  to  the  surface  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  cold  and  barren  clay  of  the  under- 
soil, we  should  still  recommend  it.  The  surface 
soil  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres,  which 
is  now  sacrificed  by  our  system  of  plowing, 
does  not  pay  for  its  cultivation.  It  is  labor 
lost  to  till  it  at  all.  Persistence  in  this  mode  of 
cultivation  is  the  cause  of  the  dinappointment, 
and  despondency  of  so  many  planters.  It  is  the 
cause  of  their  poverty  and  of  their  debts.  It 
is  the  cause  of  their  inability  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  their  embarrassments.  With  our 
present  altered  system  of  labor,  heavy  taxation, 
and  other  burdens,  we  must  farm  well  to  be 
successful.  An  ill-prepared  field  costs  as  much, 
nay,  more  to  cultivate,  as  one  prepared  in  the 
first  style  of  the  art  The  first  will  yield,  per- 
haps, one-fifth  of  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre, 
the  latter  will  produce  a  bale  to  every  acre. 
But  I  said  that  even  if  the  subsoil  brought  to 
the  surface  "  killed  the  land"  for  present  use,  I 
would  still  recommend  it,  because  in  time  this 
cold  clay  under  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
light,  heat  and  air  would  become  more  fertile 
than  the  surface  soil,  and  this  poor  land,  which 
it  is  not  profitable  to  cultivate  now,  may  be 
converted  into  land  which  will  yield  abund- 
antly and  defy  drought.  If  this  be  doubted,  let 
the  doubters  inquire  into  the  history  of  deep 
plowing  and  subsoiling  on  the  bleak  hills  of 
Scotland,  where  the  stiffest  clay  subsoils  are 
broken  to  a  depth  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches,  and  have  become,  in  a  few  years,  so  mel- 
low, to  that  depth,  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  color  and  quality  of  the  surface 
and  undersoil ;  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  let 
them  ask  how  the  thinnest  soils  of  New  Jersey 
are  made  to  produce  greater  crops  than  we 
know  anything  about,  and  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  the  most  protracted  droughts.  Shallow 
plowing  is  a  criminal  waste  of  time.  It  is 
poverty  for  the  land  that  is  made  to  submit  to 
it.  It  is  poverty  for  the  farmer  who  practices 
it,  and  for  those  who  come  afler  him,  and  it  is 
poverty  for  the  country  that  endures  it  I 
would  sooner  have  twenty  acres  of  land  broken 
and  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  than  two  hundred  acres  wiih  a  couple  of 
inches  of  surface  soil.  The  twenty  acres  will 
produce  more  at  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of 
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cultivating,  and  they  will  be  still  productive 
and  remunerative  when  the  two  inches  of  sur- 
fiice  soil,  on  the  two  hundred  acres,  have  been 
washed  away  in  the  gullies  by  which  their  face 
is  seamed  in  every  direction.  Mrs.  Glass,  in 
her  famous  receipt  to  "catch  the  hare,''  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  making  hare  soup, 
stated  a  fact,  the  justice  of  which  all  have  ad- 
mitted. In  giving  a  receipt  to  renovate  and 
improve  land,  deep  plowing  is  as  necessary  as 
catching  the  hare.  Twebdale. 


How  shall  we  get  along  without  being 
Obliged  to  Borrow  I 

We  have  received  several  letters  within  a 
recent  period  from  some  valued  ftiends  and  ac- 
quaintances, in  which  they  complain  bitterly  of 
their  poverty,  and  of  the  sad  fact  that  work  as 
they  will  all  the  year,  they  "  come  out  in  debt" 
to  their  factors  and  commission  merchants,  and 
ask  us  how  they  can  **  get  along  without  being 
obliged  to  borrow." 

There  is  no  more  thankless  task  than  to  give 
advice  to  people  who,  you  know  before  hand, 
win  reftise  to  follow  it,  but  if  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  inquirers  we  could  show  only  one  how 
"to  get  along  without  being  obliged  to  bor- 
row," we  would  gladly  undertake  the  task. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  would  ask  a 
few  questions  in  order  that  we  may  fully  un- 
derstand the  case,  and  prescribe  more  intelli- 
gently. 

Do  you  try  to  live  now  in  the  same  style  and 
after  the  same  manner  as  you  used  to  live  be- 
fore a  disastrous  war  and  a  still  more  disastrous 
peace  swept  away  all  your  accumulated  wealth, 
eaving  you  nothing  but  your  land,  your  intel- 
ligence and  your  industry  wherewith  to  re- 
pair your  fortune  ?  Do  you  and  your  family 
reside  upon  your  plantation,  or  do  you  live  in  a 
fine  town  residence,  drive  a  fine  carriage,  wear 
line  clothes  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  "  go  into 
society,"  incurring  daily  all  its  fittendant  ex- 
penses? Do  you  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
your  business,  or  do  you  delegate  this  duty  to 
an  overseer  or  manager  while  you  go  to  "  the 
springs"  or  to  Europe?  Do  you  admit  to 
yourselves  and  to  the  world  at  large  that  you 
are  poor?  Do  you  practice  a  strict  economy, 
wearing  old  clothes  if  necessary  when  you 
have  not  the  money  to  buy  new,  buying  for 
cash,  accommodating  yourselves  to  circum- 
stances, using  your  intellect  and  energy  to  re- 
build your  shattered  fortunes,  or  are  you 
ashamed  to  own  that  you  are  no  longer  rich, 


and  do  you  live  and  dress  beyond  your  meaxu^ 
maintaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  way 
of  living  you  were  accustomed  to  before  the 
war,  purchasing  on  credit  whatever  your  fimcy 
dictates — in  short,  keeping  up  appearances,, 
and  making  believe  that  you  are  still  rich? 

Do  you  order  your  overseers  to  plant  every 
available  acre  of  your  plantation  in  cotton, 
hoping  to  make  a  big  crop,  and  sell  it  at  25  cenU 
a  pound,  and  thus  have  "  oceans  of  money"  to 
buy  meat  and  bread  and  everything  else  yow 
need,  besides  paying  your  debts,  or  do  you  see 
to  it  yourself  that  your  plantation  is  made  self- 
sustaining,  and  that  your  corn-cribs  and  smoke- 
houses are  always  abundantly  supplied  with 
corn  and  meat  of  your  own  raising? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  truth  of  Poor  Richard's 
maxim,  "  If  you  want  your  business  well  done, 
go  yourself;  if  not,  send  another;"  or  do  you 
think  that  you  can  farm  profitably  by  living  in 
town,  "going  into  society,"  spending  your 
summer  at  the  springs  or  on  the  Khine,  and 
leaving  a  manager  to  attend  to  the  farm  ? 

If  you  will  candidly  answer  these  questions,, 
we  will  tell  you  what  chance  there  is  of  your 
being  able  "  to  get  along  without  being  obliged 
to  borrow." 

For  Ihe  Southern  Foarm  and  Home. 

Gathering  Manure. 

There  is  not  one  planter  in  a  hundred,  ex- 
cept perhaps  it  be  among  the  favored  few  who 
own  and  plant  the  inexhaustible  alluvial  la]id» 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas  and  their 
tributaries,  who  will  not  admit  the  importance 
of  applying  manure  to  the  land,  and  thus  giv- 
ing it  back  a  portion  of  the  fertility  we  have 
taken  out  of  it.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
admit  this,  but  not  five  out  of  a  hundred  make 
any  effort  to  practice  it.  They  "  have  not  time," 
they  "  cannot  keep  stock,"  they  "  have  no  con- 
veniences,"  "nothing  can  be  done  with  free 
niggers,"  are  among  the  many  excuses  given  for 
the  non-performance  of  an  acknowledged  duty. 
To  these  men  we  say,  you  have  time  if  you  will 
only  employ  it.  One  hand  and  an  ox-team  snd 
cart  ke/pt  steadily  employed  all  the  year  round,, 
gathering  manure,  will  collect  a  pile  which  will 
manure  thoroughly  upward  of  a  hundred 
acres.  You  can  keep  stock,  and  good  stock,, 
too,  if  you  will  take  the  necessary  trouble.  If 
the  Yankee  farmer,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  his 
stock  under  shelter  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  can  keep  them  and  make  money,  is  it  not 
plain  that  we  can  do  so,  with,  our  short  winter 
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and  almort  perpetual  spring  ?  It  is  tme  that  in 
•ome  places  yoa  have  "  no  conveniences,'^  that 
yoQ  must  build  shelters,  inclose  a  yard,  and  con- 
itnict  a  place  wherein  to  gather  and  save  the 
iDAniire.  Yoa  might  as  well  say  you  cannot 
have  a  supply  of  water,  because  you  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  build  a  cistern  or  attach 
futters  and  pipes  to  your  houses.  You  can  make 
"free  niggers"  attend  to  your  buggy  or  saddle- 
borses,  by  giving  the  matter  your  own  personal 
ittention.  If  you  gave  it  no  attention,  you 
would  find  the  horses  sadly  neglected.  .Give 
the  same  attention  to  the  cows  and  hogs,  and 
not  only  will  you  be  able  to  save  manure,  but 
yon  will  find  your  stock  more  thrifty  and  more 
profitable.  If  we  would  keep  our  stock  in 
stalls  at  night  during  the  winter,  giving  them 
plenty  of  good  food,  and  in  the  day  during  the 
rammer,  when  the  heat  and  flies  trouble  them, 
feeding  them  on  green  food,  keeping  the  stalls 
fresh  and  clean,  mixing  muck,  woods-earth, 
liraw,  leaves,  and  other  absorbents  with  the 
droppings,  sprinkling  plaster  over  the  heap 
occasionally  as  it  grows,  to  fix  the  ammonia, 
the  manure  heap  would  grow  wonderfully,  and 
the  stock  would  thrive  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  surprising.  If  we  leave  our  stock  to  shiver 
through  the  winter  on  the  bare  fields  we  call 
"pastures,"  giving  them  hardly  food  enough  to 
maintain  vital  heat,  and  if  we  allow  them  to 
pant  and  fret  under  the  sun  and  files  of  sum- 
mer, wasting  all  their  manure,  we  cannot,  of 
coarse,  gather  manure  or  keep  stock,  nor  can 
we  get  out  of  debt  or  live  comfortably.  Every 
year  that  you  try  to  make  crops  on  uplands 
without  manure,  you  will  become  poorer,  until 
finally  you  will  be  obliged  to.  give  up  alto- 
gether. 

Construct  a  stable  with  a  roomy  stall  for 
each  head  of  stock.  Let  each  cow  be  fastened 
m  her  stall.  In  the  rear  of  the  plank  floor  of 
the  stalls,  where  the  droppings  fall,  strew 
mock,  woods-earth  and  leaves.  Make  an  ex- 
cavated yard  in  rear  of  the  stables,  and  if  this 
he  cemented  like  a  cistern  so  tnuch  the  better. 
Bound  this  the  places  for  the  hogs  can  be  built. 
I«t  the  manure  from  the  stables,  and  all  the 
trash  round  the  lot  be  thrown  into  this  yard 
•▼ery  day.  The  hogs,  rooting  through  the 
heap  and  trampling  it,  will  mix  it  thoroughly 
»nd  compost  it  in  time  for  use.  The  outlay  for 
these  "conveniences"  would  be  inconsiderable, 
•nd  whatever  it  might  be,  the  value  of  the 
manure,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the 
«tock,  would  very  soon  repay  it. 

Homespun. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

The  Burden  of  Debt. 

Mr.  Editor— GU>  where  you  will  in  our  cot- 
ton States  and  you  will  find  the  people  gloomy 
and  despondent,  I  might  almost  say  hopeless. 
They  have  toiled  all  the  year,  and  now  they 
find  that  their  crops  at  present  prices  will 
hardly  pay  them  out  of  debt,  leaving  them 
nothing  for  another  year. 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  that 
debt  is  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  consciousness 
of  being  free  from  debt,  owing  no  man  any- 
thing, is  the  only  stimulus  for  the  farmer ;  and 
now  that  we  are  about  to  close  the  agricultural 
year  and  enter  upon  another,  I  would  try  to- 
impress  this  doctrine  upon  my  fellow-farmera 
in  every  State  of  our  beloved  South. 

It  is  every  man's  experience  that  when  he 
pays  as  he  goes,  making  it  an  invariable  rule 
for  himself  and  his  family,  never  to  buy  any- 
thing unless  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it, 
his  expenses  are  much  less  than  those  of  the 
man  who  buys  on  credit,  and  he  lives  better 
and  more  comfortably.  Let  a  bill  at  a  store 
run  for  twelve  months,  every  member  of  the 
family  buying  what  he  pleases,  and  how 
infinitely  larger  it  is  than  you  supposed. 
How  many  more  things  are  charged  than  you 
had  any  idea  you  had  bought,  and  how  many 
of  them  you  could  have  done  without,  and 
would  have  done  without  If  you  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  cash  down !  While  a  man  can 
buy  all  he  wants,  or  fancies  ho  wants,  on  credit, 
pay-day  being  away  yonder  in  the  future,  he  i& 
rarely  economical.  He  will  not  wear  old  or 
shabby  clothes,  if  by  sending  an  order  to  a 
store  he  can  procure  fine  new  ones.  He  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  plain  living,  if  by  the 
simple  exertion  of  writing  a  note  he  can 
procure  luxuries.  And  so  through  the  whole 
catalogue  of  his  expenses.  The  tendency  of 
long  credit  is  to  extravagance,  as  the  tendency 
of  cash  payments  is  to  economy.  Pay-day  will 
come.  The  long  store-bills  must  be  paid,  and 
then  comes  despondency,  and  the  crushing 
infiuence  of  debts  which  cannot  be  paid.  No 
man  loaded  down  with  debts  works  as  well  and 
as  hard  as  the  man  that  is  free  from  debt.  The 
one  works  as  if  obliged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
another.  The  other  works  with  the  cheering: 
consciousness  that  every  lick  he  strikes  is  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family.  I  wish 
our  people  would  resolve  to  get  out  of  debt, 
live  within  their  means,  however  small  they 
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are,  "  live  poor  "  if  need  be,  be  content  to  do 
without  the  gew-gawd  and  trappings  of  rich 
folks,  buy  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  try 
to  own  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  fruits  of  their 
toil.  Then  we  should  not  hear  the  cry,  **  all 
we  make  will  have  to  go  to  pay  the  merchant." 
Of  course  if  you  will  buy  the  merchant's  wares 
you  must  pay  him.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
expect  that  you  will  pay  him  every  cent  you 
owe  him.  Ho  must  pay  his  debts,  and  can  only 
do  so  by  your  fulfilling  your  obligations.  But 
It  is  your  own  fault  that  you  owe  him  so  much. 
You  might  have  done  with  much  less,  and 
had  you  paid  cash  you  would  have  done 
with  much  less.  You  draw  on  your  crops, 
discount  the  notes  and  spend  the  money  before 
the  crop  is  made.  You  plant  alwavs  for  a  big 
crop,  and  expect  to  get  a  big  price,  and  you 
live  accordingly.  It  often  happen$  that  you 
make  a  poor  crop,  get  a  poor  price,  and  have 
to  pay  big  bills  out  of  the  proceeds,  and  then 
with  a  load  of  debt  on  your  shoulders,  you 
begin  the  work  of  another  year  feeling  that 
most  of  what  you  make  will  "go  to  pay  the 
merchant."  Advise  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  get  out  of  this  rut  and  take  for  their  motto 
John  Randolph's  advice, 

"Pay  AS  You  Go." 


For  the  Southei-n  Farm  and  Home, 

Stall  Feeding  Cattle* 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  just  returned  to  my 
home  after  a  trip  of  between  two  and  three 
months  in  the  Northern  States,  and  chiefly  in 
New  England.  I  hate  to  own  it,  but  it  is  the 
truth,  that  in  many  things  connected  with  what 
is  called  improved-  farming  they  excel  us 
Tastly,  although  their  land  is  naturally  far 
inferior  to  ours,  and  their  growing  seasons  is 
three,  and  in  some  localities,  four  months 
shorter  than  ours.  I  attribute  their  success  to 
the  value  which  they  put  upon  manure,  the 
care  they  take  to  collect  it,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  they  apply  it  to  the  land.  Twenty 
topping  two-horse  wagen  loads  to  the  acre  are 
not  considered  an  unusually  large  application 
of  manure. 

The  way  this  large  amount  of  manure  is 
collected,  is  by  soiling  or  stall  feeding  their 
stock  both  winter  and  summer.  These  people 
who  practice  this  system,  assured  me  that  it  is 
less  expensive  in  time,  labor  and  money,  than 
allowing  the  stock  to  run  on  pastures,  and  as  they 
are  proverbially  shrewd  and  calculate  closely, 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  right,  for,  were  it 
otherwise  they  would  not  continue  the  practice. 


They  argue  that  all  the  cost  of  building  and 
repairing  of  fences  when  cattle  are  pastured 
is  saved  by  the  soiling  system ;  that  it  takei 
two  thirds  less  land  to  keep  a  cow  in  perfect 
condition  when  stall  fed  than  when  she  ii 
pastured,  one  acre  well  cultivated  and  enriched 
being  ample  to  produce  food  to  be  consumed 
in  the  stall,  while  three  acres  are  requisite  to 
pasture  a  cow  during  the  grazing  season,  in 
addition  to  the  extra  food  which  must  be  given 
during  the  winter.  The  cattle  fed  in  this  way 
look  sleek  and  fat,  and  healthy,  and  then  the 
piles  of  line  rich  manure  that  are  collected. 

"With  our  facility  to  raise  clover,  lucerne, 
drilled  corn  and  the  grasses,  we  certainly 
ou^ht  to  succeed  if  the  people  of  New  England 
can  do  so,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  will  pay,  because  they  do  it.  We  must 
redeem  our  waste  lands  and  restore  their 
fertility.  Manure  alone  can  do  this.  "  Making 
meat,"  says  Mechi,  "is  the  cheapest  way  to 
make  manure,"  and  it  is  true.  I  have  seen  its 
truth  proved  by  the  manure  piles  I  have  seen 
in  Yankeedom.  From  June  until  frost,  drilled 
corn,  millet,  lucerne  and  peas  will  afford 
abundance  of  green  food  to  feed  our  stock  in 
their  stalls,  and  rye,  clover  hay,  bran,  and 
meal  will  feed  them  during  our  short  winters. 

DeSoto. 

October  2,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  emd  Bom*, 

Manufacturing  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  glad  to  sec  that  you  have 
given  the  aid  of  your  pen  to  the  cause  of  cot- 
ton manufactures  at  the  South,  and  that  you  see 
in  them  a  sure  and  speedy  way  to  rebuild  our 
material  fortunes  on  the  most  substantial  and 
enduring  foundation.  You  have  shown  con- 
clusively the  profits  to  be  derived  from  such 
enterprises,  but  you  have  not  touched  at  all 
upon  what  I  consider  their  greatest  benefit  to 
our  country,  namely,  the  impntus  they  will 
give  to  other  industries,  and  the  large  and  rapid 
immigration  to  which  they  will  necessarily 
give  rise.  Once  establish  a  good  cotton  mill  in 
a  city,  town  or  village,  and  you  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  factories  of  all  the  materials  required 
in  its  manufacture,  such  as  iron  foundries,  mir 
chine  shops,  tanneries,  dyeing  houses,  bleaching 
establishments,  oil  mills,  etc.,  etc.  The  demand 
creates  the  supply,  and  the  one  cotton  factory 
brings  into  existence  the  various  industries  I 
have  named,  with  their  large  crowds  of  hands, 
all  of  whom  have  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  and 
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<M>D8eqaent1y  create  a  home  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  old  world  has  long  since  experienced 
the  advantages  of  manufactures.  What  has 
given  Manchester,  Preston,  Leeds,  Birming- 
ham, and  the  other  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  the  boundless  wealth  and  teeming 
population  they  possess  ?  Their  manufactures, 
and  they  only.  What  has  made  arid  and  in- 
hospitable New  England  the  most  prosperous 
part  of  the  United  States?  Manufactures 
alone.  And  whence  this  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity? They  are  derived  mainly  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  cotton  raised  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  the  other 
cotton  States.  Old  England  takes  a  thousand 
million  pounds  of  our  cotton,  costing  her,  say 
$200,000,000,  and  by  manufacturing  it  increases 
its  value  to  $500,000,000.  New  England  makes 
a  similar  or  even  greater  profit;  and  while  the 
two  Englands  are  thus  coining  gold  by  the 
hundred  millions,  we  swagger  about  "king  cot- 
ton," and  after  toiling  and  moiling  from  one 
year's  end  to  the  other,  have  barely  money 
enough  to  pay  for  a  few  yards  of  the  shirting 
and  sheeting  which  the  John  Bull  or  the  Yan- 
kee have  made  out  of  our  crop. 

L(X)k  at  New  England,  with  its  rocky,  unpro- 
ductive soil,  and  harsh  climate.    The  operative 

1  population  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  employed  in  cot- 
ton mills  alone,  is,  I  am  informed,  close  on 
50,000.  What  brought  this  large  population 
there?  Manufactures.  Our  land  is  far  more 
favored.  We  have  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  pro- 
ductiveness; the  finest  climate  on  the  earth; 
the  monopoly  of  the  raw  material ;  and  it  is 
not  arrogant,  certainly,  to  say  that  we  have  as 
much  brains  as  the  yankee.  Why,  then,  do  we 
not  take  advantage  of  the  position  in  which  a 
bounteous  Providence  has  placed  us?  Why  do 
we  delve  and  dig  forever  that  Lowell  and  Man- 
chester nabobs  may  add  to  their  already  colos- 
sal fortunes  ?  Why  are  we  poor  as  Lazarus 
while  they  roll  in  wealth  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
Because  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  New  Eng- 
land or  in  the  northern  part  of  England  where 

'  you  do  not  hear,  all  day  and  night,  the  buzz  of 
machinery,  the  panting  of  the  steam  engine, 
the  whirr  of  the  driving-wheel;  and  because, 
in  our  towns,  this  music  of  industry  and  thrift 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  never  heard.  And  yet, 
we  could  have  the  raw  material  from  2  to  3 

I  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  the  Northern  or 
English  manufacturers,  and  we  can  have  labor 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.  We 
can  save  in  fuel,  light,  transportation,  wastage, 


labor,  etc.,  so  that  our  cotton  would  cost  us  fully 
5  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. These  are  facts,  Mr  Editor,  which  can 
be  easily  proven.  These  are  advantages  which 
nobody  can  deny.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
the  cloth  of  every  shirt  we  wear  is  made  and 
stamped  by  a  yankee.    How  long  must  this 

continue? 

Southern  Enterprise. 


Dogs  Ts.  Sheep. 

We  publish  the  following  forcible  article 
from  the  Western  Rural,  as  containing  exactly 
our  own  sentiments  on  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  and  in  the  hope,  not  too  confident,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  exercise  some  influence  over 
those  sapient  gentlemen  who  make  our  State 
laws  and  profess  to  desire  to  encourage  and  pro- 
tect the  industrial  interests  of  their  constituents. 
We  have  already  more  than  once  attempted  to 
show  that  a^  farmer,  having  a  flock  of  sheep 
within  his  own  enclosure,  ought  to  have  some 
legal  remedy  if  they  are  all  mangled  or  killed 
by  dogs,  and  that  even  in  a  purely  material 
view  of  the  subject,  a  fine  Cotswold  sheep  is 
more  worthy  of  legislative  protection  than  a 
mangy  cur.  But  the  number  of  sheep  at  the 
South  is  daily  decreasing,  and  the  number  of 
worthless  dogs  multiplies  hourly : 

LOVING  THE   DOG   18   HA.TINQ  THE  SHEEP. 

If  the  killing  of  sheep  each  year  by  worth- 
less curs  could  be  accura^ly  estimated,  the 
losses  inflicted  upon  shepherds  thereby  would 
be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  arguments  in  favor 
of  laws  for  the  protection  of  shepherds  against 
the  depredations  of  dogs  upon  their  flocks ;  and 
it  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  reduce  the 
number  of  vile  curs  constantly  prowling  about 
our  cities,  villages  and  farm  yards.  Some  one 
has  said,  "  The  death  of  each  dog  would  render 
the  keeping  of  an  additional  pig  possibl  V 

We  might,  however,  tolerate  dogs  if  what 
they  legitimately  ate  was  the  only  measure  of 
their  cost.  The  question  of  dogs  vs.  sheep  has 
been  heretofore  discussed  in  the  Western  Ru- 
ral, and  also  in  various  agricultural  papers, 
fi'om  various  standpoints.  That  it  has  borne 
good  fruit  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  be- 
ing discussed  by  many  of  tjie  papers  devoted  to 
general  news.  The  Nashville  Union  and  Anu- 
erican,  one  of  the  most  influential  journals  in 
Tennessee,  has  the  following : 

**Our  legislators  are  singular  in  their  esti- 
mate of  their  duties.  They  are  selected  because 
it  is  believed  that  they  possess  qualities  which 
will  make  them  efficient  lawgivers.  The  first 
duty  of  a  lawmaker  is  to  see  that  the  great  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  State  are  fostered ;  that 
proper  encouragement  is  given  to  those  branches 
of  indu-^try  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  depends.  Not  to  enact  a  law  because  it 
is  unpopular,  is  to  place  the  present  passions  of 
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men  aeainst  the  wisdom  which  has  spmiiK 
from  time.  To  say  that  a  lawmaker  should 
repeal  all  laws  agamst  stealing  because  steal- 
ing is  popular,  or  against  duelmg,  because  the 
latter  is  practiced  by  gentlemen,  would  be  to 
lower  the  lawmaker  to  a  level  with  the  pan- 
derer.  The  highest  duty  of  a  legislator  should 
be  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  property. 
If  sheep  are  property,  they  should  have  the 
protection  of  the  law^  and  when  a  depraved 
public  sentiment  denies  that  protection,  it  is 
time  our  courts,  unless  they  are  worthless, 
should  step  in  and  see  that  the  citizen  is  pro- 
tected in  all  his  rights.  Many  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  profits 
because  there  is  no  encouragement  given  to 
wool-growing.  With  wool  and  mutton  at  high 
prices,  it  is  utterly  futile  for  any  one  to  engage 
in  the  sheep-growing  with  our  present  laws. 
Whenever  dogs  are  permitted  to  roam  unmo- 
lested, and  with  the  quasi  protection  of  our 
laws,  there  can  be  no  sheep  grown.  Dogs  and 
sheep  can  not  live  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  place.  For  want  of  proper  protective 
laws,  the  State  of  Tennessee  is  losing  millions 
of  dollars  every  year.  With  her  mountain 
ranges  and  hills  admirably  adapted  to  wool- 
growing,  she  yet  has  not  sheep  enough  to  sup- 
ply her  own  demand  for  mutton  and  wool,  and 
in  place  of  sending  away  large  quantities  of 
wool  and  mutton,  she  is  actually  importing 
them  from  other  States.  It  is  a  crying  shame 
that  dogs  of  the  State,  whose  hair  never  clothed 
and  whose  flesh  never  fed  a  human  being, 
should  practically  exclude  that  animal  which 
clothes  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  whose  flesh  is  the  most  wholesome  that  is 
consumed." 

For  th«  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

How  to  Preyent  Hog  Cholera. 

Mr.  Editob — I  see  a  great  deal  in  the  pa- 
pers about  hog  cholera  and  how  to  cure  it.  It 
is  all  very  true,  perhaps,  but  I  think  I  could 
tell  you  how  to  prevent  it,  and  you  know  "  an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
At  all  events,  if  my  ounce  is  of  no  value  it  will 
not  cost  much  to  buy  it.  I  can  only  say  that 
since  I  begun  to  use  it  I  have  never  lost  a  hog 
with  cholera.  I  feed  my  hogs  always  in  a 
trough — never  on  the  ground.  I  give  them 
once  a  week,  at  least,  mixed  with  their  food, 
some  powdtred  charcoal.  I  find  they  like  the 
charcoal — at  least  they  eat  it  all.  Then  once  a 
fortnight,  or,  perhaps,  three  weeks,  I  give 
them  a  little  sulphur  mixed  with  their  food, 
one  meal  of  which  daily  is  cooked.  I  believe 
strongly  in  cooked  food  for  hogs,  and  I  am 
fixing  now  to  be  able  to  cook  all  the  food  I 
give  to  my  fattening  hogs.  As  I  said  before, 
I  have  not  lost  a  hog  with  cholera  since  I  used 
the  charcoal  and  sulphur,  and  I  might  also  say 
I  have  never  had  a  mangy  hog.    My  stock  of 


hogs  is  almost  pure  Bertuhire  with  the  least 
streak  of  the  Sssex  in  them.  I  expect  to  kill 
a  good  many  this  fall,  and  do  not  think  I  will 
have  one  that  will  weigh  less  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds  dressed  for  cutting  up.  J.  T. 
Near  Chattanooga,  Tinn.,  October,  1872. 


For  th§  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Wise  Legislatioii. 

Mr.  Editor — ^The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  bil> 
exempting  cotton  and  woolen  factories  from 
taxation  for  ten  years  from  their  foundation. 
There  is  a  heap  of  practical  wisdom  and  sound 
far-seeing  policy  in  this  legislation,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  other  State  legislatures  would  imi- 
tate so  good  an  example. 

Georgia  is  already  far  ahead  of  all  the  South- 
em  States  in  manufactures.  She  has  now  oyer 
1 50,000  spindles  in  constant  motion  at  Augusta, 
Columbus,  Koswell,  Macon,  Athens,  and  other 
places.  The  Augusta  factory  pays  regularly  a 
dividend  of  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
has  an  accumulated  reserve  capital  of  $300,000. 
Its  sheetings,  shirtings,  osnaburgs  and  drills 
are  equal  to  those  of  any  factory  in  the  world. 
The  Eagle  and  Phoenix  mills  at  Columbus  have 
also  been  eminently  successful — paying  lirge 
dividends,  running  about  20,000  spindles,  and 
turning  out  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sheet- 
ings, etc.,  cotton  blankets  of  the  finest  and 
softest  texture  and  most  beautiful  appearance. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  prosperous 
mills  at  Covington  and  other  places,  and  under 
the  beneficent  enactment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, their  number  will  be  largely  increased 
within  a  short  time. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  law,  which,  if  you 
will  publish,  may  attract  the  attention  of  the 
legislatures  of  other  States  and  induce  them  to 
go  and  do  likentrise. 

CoviNQTOir. 

Newton  Co.,  Ga.,  October,  1872. 

AN  act  to  encourage  THE  MANUFACTURK  OF 

cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  in  the  state 

of  georgia. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted^  That  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  investment  and  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics  and  yarns  within  the  State, 
any  individual  or  individuals,  and  any  hody 
corporate  that  shall  hereafter  invest  money  to 
be  employed  in  the  erection  and  operation  of 
any  mill  or  mills  within  said  State  for  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics,  out  of  cotton  or  wool, 
or  both,  whether  such  investment  be  applied 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  factory  or  in  the 
extension  or  enlargement  of  a  now  existing 
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ftetory,  thai)  te  exempt  fhnn  taxAtion  for 
fltota,  coonty  or  munioipal  purposes  on  the 
otpitsl  so  invested,  and  on  any  property  pur- 
ohased  or  erected  therewith  intended  for  and 
necessary  to  such  manufScusture,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  from  and  after  the  laying  of  the 
£oanaation  of  the  mill  so  to  be  erectd.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  individual  or  indi- 
viduals, or  body  corporate  claiming  the  benefit 
of  such  exemption,  to  report  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  State  the  amount  of  the  capital 
so  invested,  and  the  time  when  the  foundation 
of  the  mill  reached  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
tnd  where  situated ;  Provided^  That  in  case  of 
the  extension  or  enlargement  of  any  factory 
now  established  and  in  operation,  this  act  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  exempt  from  taxation 
investments  made  and  applied  to  such  purpose 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  State, 
^anty  or  municipal  officer  to  require  any  in- 
dividual or  individuals,  or  body  corporate,  who 
•hsll  make  such  investment  as  described  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  after  its  passage,  and 
thall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  therein  provided,  to  return  for  tax- 
stion,  or  to  pay  any  tax  upon  capital  invested, 
or  upon  property  so  purchased  or  erected  within 
the  time  of  said  exemption,  any  law,  custom 
or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwitlwtanding. 


Fbr  lk$  aouthem  ^mrm  mud  Horn*, 

Preserrliig  Farm  ImpleBMiito. 

Kr.  Editor — Poor  as  we  are,  we  are  a  most 
extravagant  people;  perhaps,  I  should  have 
said,  thriftless ;  but  I  will  let  it  go  at  extrava- 
gant. We  buy  every  year  new  implements: 
axes,  hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  plows,  Ac,  whereas, 
if  we  Would  only  take  a  little  trouble,  we  might 
Biake  those  we  buy  one  year  answer  our  pur- 
pose for  several  years.  A  gallon  of  linseed 
oil  and  a  brush  properly  used  would  do  the 
business  for  a  large  farm.  If  whenever  we 
bought  a  new  hoe,  rake,  spade  or  shovel,  we 
would  saturate  the  wood  with  the  oil  and  let  it 
dry  before  using,  we  would  never  have  a  han- 
dle splitting,  getting  loose  or  cracking,  as  is 
now  the  case,  resulting  in  the  throwing  aside  the 
to<^  and  sending  to  buy  another  at  the  store  to 
meet  a  similar  fate.  Our  tools  cost  a  heap  of 
money  if  we  count  them  all  up.  If  they  are 
the  best — and  we  ought  to  buy  none  oUier — 
they  should  be  economically  used,  taken  good 
eare  of^  and  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible. 
Use  the  oil-can  and  the  brush,  make  the  labor- 
ers bring  the  tools  home  every  evening  and 
put  them  away  clean.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
be  left  sticking  in  the  ground,  in  the  corner  of 
the  fence,  or  under  the  shed.  How  often  have 
we  seen  the  plows  left  exposed  to  the  weather 
from  one  season  to  another, — the  moldboards 


an  inch  thick  of  rust,  and  the  woodwork  split 
and  cracked  in  every  direction  until  they  are 
almost  unfit  for  use  of  any  sort,  and  wholly 
unfit  to  do  good  service.  Had  they  been  prop- 
erly sheltered,  the  wood,  the  iron  and  steel 
parts  brushed  over  with  a  little  oil,  they  would 
have  lasted  for  years,  and  saved  the  poor  farmer 
many  a  dollar.  So  also  with  wagons,  buggies, 
harness,  wheelbarrows,  &c.  We  give  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  for  a  fine  wagon  or  a  buggy, 
and  from  the  time  we  buy  it  until  it  drops  to 
pieces  firom  neglect,  it  is  never  cleaned,  and 
rarely  ever  put  under  a  shelter. 

Is  such  conduct  extravagant  or  thriftless,  Mr. 
Sdilor?  Stitch  in  Tims. 


For  ih$  89uth«m  Farm  omd  Hom§, 

BrainiBg. 

Mr.  Editor — Let  those  who  have  drains  to 
make  prepare  to  make  them  now.  They  can 
not  do  a  better  business  or  one  that  will  pay 
them  better.  The  drained  soil  next  spring  will 
be  ready  for  planting  ftilly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  undrained.  It  will  be  more  easily 
cultivated  all  through  the  year.  It  will  ma- 
ture the  crop  fUlly  two  weeks  sooner,  derive 
double  the  advantage  from  the  use  of  manure, 
and  finally  yield  a  crop  much  larger  In  quantity 
and  better  in  quality  than  the  undrained  soil. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Let  those  who 
do  not  believe  this  try  the  experiment,  and 
publish  the  result  this  time  next  year. 

Drakstok. 


From  tkt  POiato  Book, 

IHgging  and  Care  of  Potatoes* 

From  planting  to  cooking,  and  in  all  pro- 
cesses between  and  inclusive,  potatoes  are 
unquestionably  the  most  abused  things  ever 
cultivated  for  human  use;  and  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  errors  peculiar  to  this  excellent 
esculent,  one  of  the  most  outrageous  is  neglect- 
ing to  harvest  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Ko 
other  crop  was  ever  maltreated  in  this  way. 
When  any  other  crop  is  fully  matured,  the 
farmer  secures  it  at  once,  lest  it  wastes  and  de- 
cays. But  potatoes,  being  out  of  >lg^  ^®  out 
of  mind  until  a  convenient  season.  When  the 
farmer  can  find  nothing  else  to  do  he  digs 
them,  and  then  perhaps  complains  of  them  for 
being  of  bad  character.  Any  other  crop  would 
be  as  bad  or  worse  if  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Potatoes  are  not  unfrequently  left  in  the 
Sxmnd  several  weeks  after  being  ripe,  as 
ough  they  were  dead  stones  and  undamag- 
able,  instead  of  living,  perishable  organisms, 
subiect  to  all  the  conditions,  transformations, 
and  diseases  that  pertain  to  all  vital  structures. 
It  is  seldom  that  potatoes  are  not  more  or 
less   damaged   by   neglect  to  harvest  at  the 
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£  roper  time,  or  by  improper  management  in 
arvestin^t  however  well  they  may  have  been 
raised  and  matured.  When  ihe  tops  of  potato 
plants  wither  the  tubers  are  ripe,  and,  like  other 
crops,  will  be  injured  if  not  at  once  gathered 
and  taken  care  of.  If  allowed  to  be  once  soaked 
5n  the  ground  by  a  severe  or  prolonged  rain 
after  ripening,  they  lose  irreparably  some 
degree  of  their  sweet  flavor  and  some  portion 
of  their  nutrient  properties;  nor  are  they  so 
sound  and  vital  for  seed  potatoes;  and  every 
rain  augments  the  damage,  rendering  them 
both  less  palatable  and  less  wholesome.  What 
farmer  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  po- 
tatoes he  digs  in  November  and  December  are 
less  dry  and  sweet  than  those  he  ate  from  the 
same  field  in  September  and  October  pre- 
viously? Potatoes  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  sun,  or  wind  to  dry  them,  as  is  custom- 
ary after  being  dug.  If  moist  or  dirty  when 
taken  from  the  ground,  cleaning  and  drying 
does  not  protect  them,  but  the  reverse.  Every 
potato  that  becomes  uncovered  before  it  is  ripe, 
or  which  protrudes  above  its  earthy  covering, 
soon  becomes  blighted  in  the  exposed  part — a 
fact  which  proves  that  it  is  defenseless  against 
aerial  elements,  and  its  need  when  dug  of  im- 
mediate protection. 


Caltiration  by  Steam. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Lawrence,  of  Magnolia  Plantation, 
parish  of  Plaquemine,  Louisiana,  responds  to  a 
request  from  the  Agricultural  Department  for 
a  statement  of  the  results  of  his  trial  of  the 
steam-plow,  as  follows: 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  my  cane 
crop,  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  which 
were  plant  canes,  and  eighty  acres  first-year 
rattoons,  were,  I  believe,  as  thoroughly  plowed 
and  cultivated  by  steam  as  could  be  desired. 
The  plant  canes  were  grown  upon  land  which, 
after  yielding  a  crop  of  corn,  was  again  broken 
up  by  the  steam-plow,  twenty-six  inches  deep; 
then,  during  the  winter,  laid  ofiT  in  rows  fully 
eight  feet  apart  and  eight  inches  deep.  In  the 
month  of  February,  the  cane  was  planted  and 
covered  carefully  with  a  hoe.  I  avoided  cart- 
ine  the  seed  caoe  for  plants  upon  the  land,  car- 
rying it  in  from  each  headland  by  hand.  The 
seed  was  good,  and  was  planted  in  the  usual 
way  by  laying  down  three  canes  in  each  row. 
It  came  up  well,  giving  a  perfect  stand.  In  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  plant 
cane  was  about  eighteen  inches  high,  I  sub- 
soiled  the  crop  with  my  five-tined  8team  etdti- 
vator  twenty-six  inches  deep,  twice  between 
each  row.  working  over  about  ten  acres  each 
day.  It  left  the  land  thoroughly  loose  and 
pulverized,  and  elevated  about  six  mches  above 
the  level  before  sub-soiling.  This,  as  the  canes 
began  to  shade  it,  was  clean  and  free  from 
grass,  and  thus  was  obviated  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  at  this  period  of  the  season  any 
more  work,  which  in  ordinary  cultivation  is  al- 
ways requisite.  The  cane  continued  to  grow 
with  great  rapidity,  and  on  the  lOih  of  June, 
when  it  was  large  enough,  and  the  ground  suf- 


ficiently settled  to  bear  up  the  mule-teams,  I 
gave  it  a  thorough  plowing  with  our  two-mule 

f)low8,  following  with  the  hoes,  billing  and 
aying  it  by.  Thus  the  entire  crop,  with  the 
exception  of  this  last  working,  was  eiUtivaied 
and  made  by  steam. 

On  the  Ist  of  September  these  csnes  were 
blown  down  very  flat,  from  which  they  only 
partially  rose.  They  cut  for  the  mill,*  when 
rolled  in  December  and  January,  from  7  to  12 
feet  in  length,  and  this  after  being  frosted  so 
that  we  had  to  throw  away  the  first  two  joints. 

The  juice  weighed  but  6}  to  7  degrees  Beaa- 
me;  but  under  the  circumstances  the  yield  was 
over  3,000  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  to 
the  acre,  and  had  the  canes  stood  up  until  cat 
for  the  mill,  and  been  as  ripe  as  our  canes  usu- 
ally are,  I  feel  satisfied  they  would  have  pro- 
duced over  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  this  upon 
old  heavy  clay  land. 

The  eighty  acres  of  first  year  rattoons  grown 
from  the  stubbles  of  the  steam^lowed  cane, 
planted  in  a  similar  manner  last  year,  were 
oarred  ofiT  and  well  dug  in  the  month  of  March, 
then  subsoiled  and  cultivated  by  steam  pre- 
cisely as  the  plant-canes.  The  yield  was  over 
2,500  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre. 

Deep  steam-plowing  upon  well  ditched  lands, 
I  have  always  believed,  would  result  in  an  av- 
erage yield  of  over  2,000  pounds  of  sugar  to  the 
a^re,  but  this  was  when  I  only  expected  to  ose 
the  steam-plow  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  lands. 
The  use  of  steam  for  deep  subsoil in^  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  canes,  I  confesp,  has  far  excf  eded 
my  expectations,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
an  average  yield  of  even  much  more  will  he 
realized,  and  this  too  with  less  than  half  the 
labor  now  employed  under  the  old  system,  in 
which  the  average  yield  is  not  over  1,000 
pounds  of  sugar  to  tne  acre.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  complete  preservation  of  our  stubble 
canes  against  the  cold  and  winter  rains,  so  often 
disastrous  to  our  rattoons. 

The  advantages  of  deep  plowing  and  subeoil- 
ing  by  steam  over  the  ordmary  cultivation  by 
horses,  and  the  consequent  trampling  and 
packing  of  the  ground,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  enables  the  land  to  absorb  the 
heavy  rains  and  prepares  it  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  air  and  heat,  and  thus  changes  entirely 
the  character  of  our  soils — rendering  the  heavy 
clay  lands  productive  and  easily  worked  in 
seasons  of  drought,  which  we  are  so  often  sub- 
jected to.  The  crops  grown  upon  deeply- 
plowed  lands  sustain  no  injury.  This  has  been 
constantly  my  experience;  in  fact  the  ft^am- 
plow  seems  to  command  the  seasons,  enabling 
the  soil  at  all  times  to  retain  and  transmit 
moisture,  upon  which  fertility  mainly  depends. 
But  I  fear  the  prospect  at  present  is  not  very 
bright  for  the  extension  of  steam  cultivation  in 
our  State.  A  long  war,  with  the  breaking  up 
of  the  most  of  our  large  plantations,  the  entire 
destruction  of  our  labor  system,  followed  by 
scarcity,  inefliciency,  and  high  price  of  labor, 
and  this  by  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  to- 
gether with  enormous  taxation,  has  to  a  great 
extent  disheartened  our  planters  and  paralysed 
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their  energies;  and  though  they  have  made 
i]moet  saperhurnan  .efforts  to  restore  their 
ertates,  yet  to-day  we  have  to  witnes.*,  lament- 
able as  it  is,  this  once  great  and  prosperous  in- 
terest almost  in  its  last  throes  of  existence. 
Many  of  our  finest  plantations  are  now  aban- 
doned, and  offered  for  sale  without  purchasers 
at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 
Deep  plowing;  less  land  cultivated,  and  that 
done  much  belter;  the  introduction  of  steam- 
plows  and  the  lands  plowed  by  contract  (where 
the  proprietors  do  not  choose  to  purcha-e),  a« 
is  now  none  with  eminent  success  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  a  check  to  our  exces- 
sive taxation,  would  soon  restore  us.  "With 
this  every  suitable  effort  should  be  made  and 
inducements  held  out  with  a  view  to  bring  to  our 
fertile  lands  and  genial  climate,  so  rich  in 
promise,  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  emi- 
grant of  every  nation.  Then,  as  the  future 
sorely  indicat^  will  oome  a  division  of  our 
lands  with  the  division  of  oor  system  of  labor. 
The  large  and  costly  su^ar-houses  will  be  em- 
ployed as  central  factories;  capital  and  labor 
will  blend  harmoniously  together,  and,  I  trust, 
a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  our  now  depressed 
and  struggling  people. 

In  justice  to  the  eminent  inventors  and  man- 
ufacturers of  the  double  engine  steam- plowing 
tackle  and  implements,  John  Fowler  &  Co.,  of 
Leeds,  England,  I  can  only  say,  after  three 
years'  experience  with  two  complete  sets  of 
their  tackle,  that  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  they  are  handled,  their  simple  and  per- 
fect application  of  power,  and  the  completenesi* 
in  every  way  in  which  they  are  worked,  entitle 
them  to  the  high  appreciation  with  which 
they  are  now  regarded  in  every  part  of  the 
ciTilized  world.  And  I  trust  the  genius  of 
American  inventors,  which  has  been  constantly 
hut  unfortunately  directed  to  the  construction 
of  a  traction-engine,  moving  like  horses  over 
the  land,  with  the  plows  attached,  which  must 
continue  to  be  a  failure,  will  soon  be  convinced 
that  .the  4ouble-^n^ne  system,  in  which  twc 
sngines  upon  opposite  headlands,  carrying  the 
winding-drum  and  alternately  paying  out  by 
•ingle  line  of  wire  rope,  pull  the  implement 
between  them,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the 
most  perfect  system  of  sUam  euliivntion. 

Necessity  will  soon  compel  us  to  take  a  "  new 
departure."  The  constant  increa«e  of  emigra 
tion  and  population  in  the  grain-growing 
States  of  our  country  will  soon  demand  a  bet- 
ter cultivation  and  increased  production.  In 
England  steam-plowing  has  increased  the  yield 
of  wheat  from  sixteen  bushels  to  twenty-eight 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  do  not  believe  the  agricultural  interest  of 
our  country  can  much  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  last  and  greatest  achievement  of  steam-:- 
its  successful  application  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  It  has  broken  the  yoke,  and  lifted 
the  burden  which,  for  ages,  held  both  man  and 
beast  in  bondage,  ameliorating  thetr  condition 
by  making  that  which  was  most  cnerous,  chsv 
tnd  attractive;  it  has  elevated  labor  and  dig 
nified  the  plow. — E.  Lawrence^  in  Agricultural 
Report  for  September . 


Fonndatton  of  Snecessftil  Farming. 

If  I  were  obliged  to  fix  on  any  one  principle 
as  the  foundation  of  successful  farming,  I 
should  take  that  of  ajitat  proportion  between  the 
different  departments  of  the  farm  organization., 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see,  among 
those  who  are  striving  after  improvements,  a 
great  want  of  balance  between  one  part  and 
another  of  their  establishments.  Farming  is  a 
composite  business.  It  is  like  an  army  advanc- 
ing on  parallel  roads,  where  the  only  chance  of 
success  lies  in  a  simultaneous  attack  by  all  the 
columns.  If  one  is  forced  in  advance  of  the 
others,  it  is  defeated  for  want  of  support;  and 
the  others  in  their  turn  are  defeated  for  want 
of  the  help  that  it  mi^ht  have  given — ihe  army 
is  "  whipped  in  detail."  There  cnn  be  no  suc- 
cess in  farming,  or  at  least  no  £uch  success  aa 
we  all  should  strive  for,  unless  a  true  balance 
is  kept  up  between  land,  labor,  stock  and  man- 
agement. He  who  adds  a  hundred  acres  to  his 
farm  without  increasing  the  number  of  his 
hands,  the  amount  of  his  ^tock,  and  his  intelli- 
gence and  attention  in  managing  the  business, 
probably  does  himself  harm;  if  it  is  pasture- 
land  that  he  buys,  aud  if  he  uses  it  for  summer 
stock,  or  if  it  be  woodland,  the  case  m^y  be 
changed;  but  on  general  principles,  if  the  farm 
is  enlarged  without  an  enlargement  of  working 
facilities,  the  work  must  be  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Very  often,  indeed,  a  farmer  wakes 
up  to  the  idea  that  the  kev  to  all  success  is  to 
be  found  in  manure;  and  he  devotes  himself 
most  energetically  to  its  procurement,  sending 
his  men  and  teams  to  town  to  haul  out  night- 
soil  at  a  season  when  tbev  should  be  busy  with 
plowing,  planting,  or  cultivation.  Manure  he 
nas,  of  course,  ana  his  land  is  made  rich  by  it; 
but  for  want  of  proper  care  and  manngement, 
the  richness  spends  itself  in  tbo  production  of 
weeds  instead  of  crops,  and  what  would  have 
been  a  source  of  great  profit,  with  an  addition 
of  more  men  and  more  teams  for  home  work, 
has  been  a  losing  business.  Another  may  be- 
lieve that  his  best  chance  for  improvement  lies 
in  the  employment  of  abundant  labor;  and  he 
hires  more  men  and  teams  than  with  his  gen- 
eral facilities  he  can  profitably  employ,  or  more 
than  he  has  the  head  to  manage.  Another,, 
again,  pins  his  faith  to  live  stock  of  the  finer 
breeds ;  and  he  buys  expensive  animals  beyond 
his  capacity  for  feeding  and  grooming.  All  of 
these  men  lose  money,  and  all  for  the  same 
reason.  They  give  undue  prominence  to  one 
branch  of  a  business  in  whicn  the  growth  of  all 
the  branches  should  be  uniform. 

I  write  this  not  from  theory,  but  from  ex- 
perience. I  have  probably  saved  time  by  the 
course  that  has  been  pursued  here,  but  had  I 
known  as  much  two  years  ago  as  I  now  do,  I 
would  have  bought  more  manure  to  use  imme- 
diately after  draining  the  land,  and  would  have 
had  more  labor  to  enable  me  to  make  use  of 
the  fertility,  the  drainage  and  manure  would 
have  given.  I  have  maintained  a  pretty  fair 
balance  between  the  items  of  manure  and  labor, 
but  by  having  more  of  both,  I  could  have  taken 
much  earlier  advantage  of  the  capital  invested 
in  underdraining.    Neither  my  experience  nor 
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a  general  statement  of  the  principle  can  be  of 
direct  value  as  a  guide  to  any  other  farmer, 
Vut  they  ought  to  oe  most  profitably  suggestive 
to  every  man  as  he  walks  over  his  farm  and 
makes  his  plans  for  future  operations.  For 
every  load  of  manure,  let  there  oe  suitable  land 
allotted,  and  for  this  land,  let  there  be  due 
facilities  for  the  most  profitable  cropping.  If 
land  is  expensively  underdrained,  let  it  also  be 
thoroughly  manured  and  cultivated.  If  fine 
stock  is  bought,  let  good  food  be  provided  for 
it,  and  let  it  be  well  attended  to.  in  short,  let 
no  part  of  the  whole  establishment  fail  to  do 
its  very  best  because  some  other  part  is  defec- 
tive. As  soon  try  to  ride  a  race  with  a  lame- 
legged  horse  as  to  make  your  fortune  by  work- 
ing a  lame-legged  farm.  Every  one  of  us  is 
suffering  to-day  from  this  "  want  of  balance ;" 
let  us  an  look  sharp  after  the  weak  spots,  and 
establish  as  much  uniformity  as  we  can,  so  that 
©very  dollar  invested  may  bring  its  yearly  ten 
cents  of  profit.  If  there  is  any  better  test  of 
good  farming  than  this,  I  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover it.  In  keeping  up  the  hcdanee^  let  us  not 
forget  our  own  heads,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  outfit.  A  good  farm, 
with  a  bad  manager^  will  **beat  the  dogs,''  at 
losing  money.  Ruskm  says,  "It  is  onlv  by  la- 
bor that  thought  can  be  made  healthy,  and 
only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made  happy" 
— ^let  me  add  that  no  labor  can  be  happy  tliat 
does  not  pay, — Ogden  Farm  Papers, 


Green  Manures  for  Poor  Lands* 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  province  of 
farming  engrosses  so  much  the  attention  of 
those  interested,  as  the  question  of  preserving 
or  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this,  independent  of  the 
«ver  existing  necessity  for  supplying  farming 
land  with  the  properties  taken  from  it  by  unjust 
cultivation.  They  are,  first,  the  great  quantity 
of  worn-out  land,  once  fertile  and  productive, 
and  made  needful  by  the  rapid  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, and  the  growing  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  ;  and,  second,  the  soil  of  in- 
ferior quality  brought  into  cultivation  from 
year  to  year,  by  reason  of  the  same  necessity, 
liand  tfiat  has  been  worked  to  death,  and  left 
io  lie  as  waste,  must  be  restored  to  fertility,  and 
that  which  has  never  been  productive  must  be 
made  so,  in  order  to  become  profitable.  It  is 
not  BO  difficult  to  make  worn-out  and  barren 
land  produce  g;ood  crops,  as  one  would  suppose 
from  a  hasty  view  of  tne  innumerable  failures 
to  be  seen  idl  around.  If  the  needful  proper- 
ties to  grow  crops  are  not  in  the  soil,  it  is  vain 
to  sow,  and  plant,  without  first  putting  them 
there ;  or  if  they  are  there,  but  lo<5ted  up,  with- 
out first  making  the  necessary  conditions  to  re- 
lease them,  and  eive  them*  vitality.  Every 
-observing  farmer  Knows  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
produce  grass  than  wheat^  and  a  common  re- 
mark among  farmers  is  "  if  I  can  raise  a  crop 
of  clover  I  am  sure  I  can  raise  wheat."  One 
of  the  means  of  raising  land  is  to  get  it  to  pro- 
duce clover,  and  plow  if  down  when  in  full 
bloom.    But  clover  contains  a  large  percentage 


of  potash,  and  in  soils  already  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  thiSj  such  as  slate  and  shale  lands,  it 
is  better  to  mix  the  clover  with  other  grasses. 
Mixed  grasses  have  all  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  barn-yard  manure ;  and  this  furnishes  a  sat- 
isfactory reason  why  old  meadows  and  sod 
fields  yield  so  abundantlv  when  farmed.  Farm- 
ers know  that  an  old  sou  field  farmed  in  com, 
yields  the  largest  crops,  and  that  the  best  crone 
of  wheat  are  raised  from  it.  Why?  The  field 
has  been  left  lying  until  different  kinds  of 
grasses  have  grown  up,  each  one  gathering  dif- 
ferent substances  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
carrying  them  down  into  the  soil  through  the 
roots,  and  enriching  it.  Hence  when  a  crop  of 
corn  or  wheat  is  planted  all  the  substances  nec- 
essary for  its  growth  and  perfect  development 
have  been  provided  for  its  use. 

By  the  application  of  lime  on  such  soil  the 
decomposition  of  fibrous  matter  in  the  soil  is 
hastened,  and  they  are  converted  into  plant 
food.  If  too  much  is  applied,  a  heavy  growth 
of  straw  is  produced,  and  it  will  grow  so  rank 
as  to  lodge  and  yield  very  little  grain.  By 
using  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime,  so  as  to  make 
a  h^thy  growth  of  straw,  the  beads  will  fill 
well  and  the  grain  mature;  for  it  is  found  that 
when  the  straw  does  not  make  an  overgrowth 
the  head  generally  fills  perfectly.  The  object 
to  be  sought  is  to  know  what  elements  are 
needed  in  the  soil,  and  in  what  conditions,  to 
produce  the  crop  we  wish  to  grow.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  we  should  give  to  the  soil  all 
the  constituents  of  the  crop,  each  year^  we 
could  always  count,  with  reasonable  certamty, 
on  a  larffe  vield.  Were  the  constituent  ele- 
ments 01  wheat  exhaustible  in  the  soil,  we 
might  sow  and  reap,  year  after  year,  witnout 
diminution  in  the  jield  or  quality.  On  the 
contrarv  they  are  easily  exhausted,  and,  unless 
supplied,  it  is  not.  long  until  we  can  raise  no 
crop  at  all. 

Wheat  contains  lime,  soda  and  chlorine.  Soda 
and  chlorine  make  common  salt.  The  sowing 
of  common  salt  on  wheat  fields  must  be  ad^^n* 
tageous.  It  is  believed  to  strengthen  the  straw 
and  make  it  hard,  thus  preventing  rust  Bust 
appears  only  un  straw  of  a  soft,  luxuriant 
growth,  which  cracks  open  easily,  leavinjg  the 
juices  to  ooze  out  and  escape.  The  action  of 
the  hot  sun  and  moisture  upon  this,  readily.'pro- 
duces  rust.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
wheat  grown  in  low  soil  where  the  dampness 
is  great. 

The  never- failing  quantity  of  plant-food 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  is  ever  available  for 
promoting  the  growth  and  development  of 
plants.  In  its  availability  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  that  in  the  air  and  the  vege- 
table nutriment  locked  up  in  the  solL  The  at- 
mosphere is  sure  to  nourish  growing  plants 
whenever  the  tender  leaves  open  their  pores  to 
take  in  the  nourishment  it  furnishes.  It  builds 
up  the  stem  and  develops  the  various  parts  of 
the  plant.  Not  so  with  the  roots  of  the  plant 
It  may  send  forth  its  rootlets  in  every  direction, 
seeking  food,  and  yet  famish,  droop  and  die, 
because  the  vegetable  matter  is  not  in  an  avail- 
able condition  to  promote  its  growth.    As  it  is 
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impoBsible  for  every  farmer  to  get  stable  ma- 
nare  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enrich  his  land, 
he  must  look  to  the  green  vegetable  manure 
supplied  by  nature.  It  is  the  principal  source  of 
maoare  on  the  earth,  and  as  such  it  must  be 
applied  by  the  farmer  if  he  would  secure  his 
•wn  greatest  advancement.  By  green  manures 
is,  of  course,  meant  vegetable  manures  plowed 
down.  By  this  method  the  soil  will  receive  all, 
and  more  than  is  taken  from  it,  for  it  receives 
in  addition  the  accumulated  properties  genera- 
ted by  light,  air,  heat  and  water,  which  are  in- 
exhaustible in  nature,  and  cost  nothing.  Ob- 
serving farmers  are  well  aware  that  green  ma- 
nures fructify  the  soil,  and  that  it  pays'  best  to 
plow  down  clover,  mixed  grasses,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  sowed  corn.  They  should  not  fear 
to  lose  a  crop  of  hay,  or  miss  a  crop  of  oats,  or 
rje,  or  buckwheat  by  so  doing,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  one  crop  will  enable  them  to  raise  half  a 
dozen  crops  with  profit.  Every  few  years 
green  crope  should  be  plowed  down,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  abundance  of  barnyard  manure.  It 
▼ill  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  as  nothing 
elsa  will,  and  enriches  him  who  does  it  as  well 
as  his  land. — Exchange. 


!      MttAMw  §gpaytmettt 

\  Plant-Food. 

If  we  make  chemical  examination  of  wheat 
we  find  that  what  we  are  able,  after  moistening, 
to  rub  off  from  the  kernels  with  a  coarse  towel 
is  made  up  of  woody  fiber,  and  differs  but  little 
from  the  dry  straw  of  tne  plant.  The  next 
!  wrapper,  which  is  a  continuous  one,  contains 
I  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  seed, 
bold  in  g  the  phosphate  salts  and  the  nitrogenous 
ingredients.  Here  are  stored  up  the  little 
atoms  of  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
aid  potasea,  which  the  microscopic  mouths  of 
the  root  ^bers  have  sucked  from  the  soil  in 
whidi  it  grew.  The  oiBce  of  the  plant  has 
been  one  simply  of  transferrence;  it  has  trans- 
ferred from  the  soil  the  earthy  particles — lifted 
them  from  their  low  estate  to  the  highest  within 
I  its  power  to  attain — placed  th^m  in  position  to 
nieet  the  requirements  of  men  and  animals. 
Now,  can  the  plant  grow  and  the  seeds  mature 
unless  the  soil  contains  these  salts?  It  may 
grow,'  and  even  luxuriantly;  but  shrivelled 
and  imperfect  seeds,  few  in  number,  will  eccnpy 
the  little  pockets  in  the  head,  where,  under  the 
nourishing  influence  of  a  properly-adjusted 
•gO,  the  grains  would  round  out  with  that 
plumpness  that  causeth  the  husbandman  to  re- 
joice. 

It  follows,  then,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  need- 
fiil  for  the  proper  development  of  wheat  seeds, 
and  moreover,  as  the  gluten  which  holds  the 
salts  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  that  element  is  essen- 
tial to  its  erowth.  These  truths  are  a  part  of 
those  which  chemistry  reveals  to  us  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  wheat  berry.  New 
Sngland  soils  mt^  deficient  in  these  elements. 
Lhne  and  the  phosphates  were  never  stored  up 
in  them  in  abundance,  and  through  the  suc- 
cessive croppings  carried  on  by  our  fathers, 
Vol.  IV,  Wo.  1— «. 


men  and  animals  have  absorbed  into  their  bony 
frameworks  the  little  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  ages.  The  inference  which  seems 
to  follow  from  these  ctn  si  derations  is,  that  we 
have  only  to  supply  soil  deficiencies,  sow  our 
wheat,  and  casting  aside  all  doubt  and  anxiety, 
patiently  await  the  abundant  harvest. 

And  why  should  we  not  do  this?  Have  we 
not  solved  all  necessary  problems?  Have  we 
not  learned  by  analysis  what  food  is  wanted, 
and  have  we  not  furnished  it?  Have  we  not 
learned  precisely  the  constitution  of  the  vege- 
table structure  and  its  seeds?  Do  we  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  its  appetite,  and  how  it 
must  be  fed?  Certainly  we  do.  Why  then 
should  we  meet  with  failures?  Because  w« 
cannot  bring  under  control  all  the  conditions 
of  vegetable  growth.  We  could  better  com- 
mand success  were  there  no  uncontrollable  in- 
fluences to  be  taken  into  account.  The  chemist 
cannot  order  meteorological  agencies.  He  finds 
in  his  examination  of  plants  that  they  contain 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  he  also  learns  that 
vast  quantities  are  constantly  being  exhaled 
during  growth,  and  still  another  most  important 
fact  stands  out  for  recognition:  the  food  he 
supplies  must  be  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  its 
agency,  voyaged  through  the  microscopic  ca- 
nals to  its  appropriate  resting  place.  Water, 
then,  is  needful  for  perfect  development  of 
plants  and  seeds.  Heat  also  must  be  supplied. 
The  clouds  must  let  drop  the  rain,  and  solar 
rays  supply  the  diffusive  warmth,  else  the  hus- 
bandman returns  from  his  harvests  in  sorrow, 
and  science  fails  to  aid  him.  Let  us  not  un- 
justly condemn  its  teachings,  because  it  is  un- 
able to  control  the  caprices  of  the  seasons. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  crops  utterly  fail 
from  the  withholding  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Our  fields  are  lean  because  of  starvation,  be- 
cause we  do  not  supply  through  the  soil  tiie 
food  which  plants  require. 

Chemistry  teaches  what  had  already  been 
learned  from  observation  and  experience,  thai 
in  feeding  vegetable  growths  the  kind  of  ali- 
ment demanded  differs  in  different  organisms. 
There  are  certain  great  families  of  plants  which 
have  diversified  appetites,  and  they  must  be 
gratified  in  their  tastes  or  thev  refuse  to  bring 
forth  their  like.  We  know  what  they  require, 
and  we  obtain  hints  as  regards  the  best  method 
of  supplying  their  wants. — Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry, 

The  New  Art  ia  Photography. 

The  new  method  in  photography,  called  the 
gelatine  process,  by  which  photograph-printing 
IS  rendered  independent  of  the  sun's  direct 
assistance — a  thousand  copies  being  struck  off 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  printer's  ink  in  the  time 
occupied  in  executing  a  few  dozen  by  means 
of  sun-printing — has  proved  a  wonderful  suc- 
cess, and  bids  fair  to  supersede  lithography 
and  in  many  cases  steel  engraving.  This  im- 
proved process  has  just  been  brought  to  a  state 
of  groat  perfection  by  H.  Albert,  of  Munich, 
Bavaria,  who  has  made  it  possible  to  print 
several  thousand  impressions  from  the  same 
plate,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.    A 
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description  of  this  method,  in  its  various  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  details,  would  occupy  much 
space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  bv  means  of  it, 
pictures  from  the  ch^ply-produced  gelatine 
plates  can  be  printed  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
that  of  an  ordinary  lithograph.  In  printing, 
a  common  lithographic  press  is  used,  and  the 
operation  is  the  same  as  in  the  production  of 
lithographs ;  indeed,  the  pictures  combine  the 
qualities  of  the  lithograph  with  the  delicacy  of 
tne  steel  engraving  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
photograph. 

GeanlinesB  Ertsential  to  Health. 

It  is  said  by  eminent  scientific  men  that  the 
«  decomposition  of  a  single  potato  or  wilted  tur- 
nip will  breed  disease  if  the  vapors  of  the  decay- 
ing substance  are  confined  to  the  walls  of  a 
house."  The  same  is  said  of  decaying  substances 
in  alleys,  streets  and  yards.  The  vapors  arising 
from  manure  and  rubbish  piles  will  so  impreg- 
nate the  atmosphere  as  to  make  it  unhealthy, 
and  thereby  spread  disease  and  death.  This  is 
the  cause  of  so  many  diseases  breaking  out  that 
baflle  the  skill  of  physicians.  Filthiness  causes 
destruction  wherever  it  exists. 
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Management  of  Bees. 

When  taking  honey  to  market  let  the  boxes 
ride  bottom  upward,  as  there  is  less  danger  of 
breaking  the  combs.  Weak  colonies  may  be 
strengthened  or  new  ones  formed  by  taking  up 
light  stocks  for  neighbors. 

Oar  best  apiarians  all  agree  upon  one  thing, 
which  is,  that  bees  will  store  more  honey  in  the 
body  of  the  hive  than  they  will  in  top  boxes. 
For  this  reason,  and  the  advantages  in  supply- 
ing needy  stocks  for  winter,  we  prefer  to  have 
a  part  of  the  surplus  stored  in  frames.  When- 
ever honey  is  taken  from  the  hives,  it  should 
be  set  into  boxes  or  hives,  and  taken  to  a  dark 
room  and  kept  until  fall,  when  some  may  be 
needed  ip  preparing  stocks  for  winter.  Some 
should  also  be  kept  on  hand  for  emergencies, 
and  the  rest  may  be  sold  or  used  in  making  new 
colonies  with  bees  obtained  by  taking  up  light 
atoeks  for  neighbors. 

There  are  enough  in  almost  any  community 
who  are  so  far  behind  the  age  as  to  hive  their 
late  swarms  in  box  hives  without  uniting  them. 
These  and  other  light  stocks  they  brimstone  in 


the  fall,  unless  they  can  get  the  **beo  man"  to 
take  them  up  for  the  bees.  Every  bee-keeper 
whose  apiary  is  not  fully  stocked,  and  all  who 
wish  to  make  the  most  money  out  of  their  sur- 
plus honey,  should  prepare  to  take  as  many 
such  swarms  as  they  can  supply  with  frames  of 
honey  to  winter  upon.  The  process  of  taking 
up  a  swarm  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  transfer- 
ring. Ilave  a  small  box  with  a  hole  in  each 
side  covered  with  wire -cloth  for  ventilation.  As 
each  comb  is  taken  out  brush  the  bees  to  the 
entrance  of  the  box,  and  when  all  are  in  close 
it  up.  As  it  does  not  pay  to  winter  small 
swarms,  we  usually  put  two  or  more  together, 
and  if  no  queens  were  removed  all  but  one  will 
be  killed.  The  empty  combs  are  valuable  to 
use  in  honey  boxes  and  frames  in  the  body  of 
the  hive,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  market 
price  of  bees- wax.  Fasten  them  into  frames 
with  melted  rosin,  and  use  them  to  fill  out  the 
hives  after  giving  each  swarm  four  or  five  combs 
of  honey.  If  this  be  not  done  the  space  should 
be  contracted  by  inserting  a  partition  board  or 
a  frame  with  a  cloth  tacked  upon  it.  Each 
swarm  should  also  have  some  bee-bread,  which 
may  be  got  by  exchanging  with  old  stocks. 

Fkedino  Bees. — If  it  is  desired  to  winter 
light  stockit,  and  all  the  honey,  either  in  frames 
er  boxes,  has  been  imprudently  used  or  sold,  the 
best  feed  that  can  bo  given  them  is  strained 
honev,  by  pouring  it  into  the  combe,  or  allow- 
ing them  to  take  it  from  shallow  pans  placed  in 
the  chamber  of  the  hive.  The  reeding  should 
be  done  early  in  October,  that  the  cells  may  be 
sealed  over,  as  far  as  possible,  before  cold 
weather,  for  unsealed  liquid  absorbs  impurities, 
dampens  the  air  within  the  hive^  and  thus 
renders  the  bees  unhealthy. 


Profitable  Business  for  Women. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  as  well  at  interest- 
ing kinds  of  business  for  a  woman  is  the  care 
of  bees.  In  a  recent  agricultural  report  it  is 
stated  that  one  lady  bought  four  hives  for  ten 
dollars,  and  in  five  years  she  was  offered  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  her  stock,  and 
refused  it  as  not  enoueh.  In  addition  to  this 
increase  of  her  capital,  m  one  of  these  five  years 
she  sold  twenty-two  hives  and  four  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  honey.  It  is  also  stated 
that  in  five  years  one  man,  from  six  colonies  of 
bees  to  start  with,  cleared  eight  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
lour  colonies. 

When  properly  instructed,  almost  any 
woman  in  the  city,  as  easily  as  in  the  oonntry, 
can  manage  bees,  and  make  more  profit  than 
in  any  other  metnod  demanding  so  little  time 
and  labor.  But  in  the  modes  ordinarily  prac- 
ticed, few  can  make  any  great  profit  in  this  em- 
ployment 

It  is  hoped  a  time  is  at  hand  when  every 
woman  will  be  trained  to  some  employment  by 
which  she  can  secure  to  herself  an  independent 
home  and  means  to  support  a  family,  in  case 
she  does  not  marry,  or  is  left  a  widow,  with 
herself  and  fiamily  to  support — Amerieam 
Woman's  ff<nn€. 
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Feeding  Stock. 

SXPERIMENT8. — COOKED  FOOD  FOR  8WINK. 

Two  experiments  were  made  in  feeding  com 
to  five  half-blood  Berkshire  pigs  of  the  same 
litter,  the  first  experiment  being  with  old  corn 
shelled  and  fed  m  three  different  forms,  viz.: 
fed  whole ;  ground  and  made  into  a  slop  with 
«old  water;  ground  and  boiled  and  fed  cold. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  was  that  five 
bushels  of  whole  corn  made  forty-seven  and 
three-fourths  pounds  of  pork ;  five  bushels  of 
corn,  less  miller's  toll,  ground  and  made  into 
thick  slop  with  cold  water,  made  fifty-eight 
tnd  a  half  pounds  of  pork;  and  the  same 
amount  of  meal  well  boiled  and  fed  cold  made 
eighty-three  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork.  In 
each  case  the  food  was  administered  regularly 
and  without  waste,  and  other  precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  fairness  of  comparison.  With 
the  whole  com  kitchen  slops  were  given,  with- 
out milk ;  and  of  the  boiled  meal  one  or  two 
foarts  were  thinned  with  cold  water  or  house 
slops,  for  drink.  The  corn  was  estimated*  at 
$1  30  per  bushel  and  the  pork  at  $14  per 
hundred-weight.  In  the  case  where  the  whole 
corn  was  fed,  the  price  of  the  corn  equaled  the 
value  of  the  pork.  The  same  amount  of  corn 
ground,  cooked,  and  fed  cold,  returned  the 
price  of  the  corn,  and  one  dollar  per  bushel  in 
addition. 

The  second  experiment  was  with  nubbins,  or 
•oft  new  com,  ted  in  two  forms,  viz.:  on  the 
ear;  and  shelled,  ground,  and  boiled. 

Ten  bushels  of  corn  on  the  cob^  fed  on  the 
ground,  made  twenty-nine  and  a  half  pounds 
of  pork.  Corn  shelled  from  the  same  amount 
of  ears,  and  then  ground  by  horse-power  and 
well  boiled,  made  sixty-four  pounas  of  pork. 
The  pork  made  from  cooked  food  was  as  firm 
as  that  made  from  uncooked.  In  supplement 
to  these  ezperiments  the  narrator  states  that, 
ender  circumstances  apparently  equivalent  to 
those  above  reported,  three  bushels  of  meal 
with  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  cooked,  made 
seventy-two  and  a  half  pounds  of  pork,  and 
tea  bushels  of  com  on  the  ear,  ground  and 
boiled,  made  seventy-one  pounds.  From  his 
experiments  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
more  eoonomical  to  allow  food  to  become  cold 
More  it  U  Mi  out,  and  that  in  this  state  a 


larger  amount  will  be  eaten  and  with  a  better 
appetite. 

ANOTHER  EXPERIMENT. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  experi- 
ment by  W.  F.  Baggerly,  of  Wayne  county, 
New  York,  in  feeding  four  pure-bred  Chester 
White  pigs,  littered  March  31,  1868.     The 

Sigs  were  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition  until 
>ctober  24,  when  Mr.  Baggerly  commenced 
feeding  to  them  as  much  shelled  corn  as  they 
would  consume,  amounting  in  quantity  to  one 
bushel  per  day  for  the  four  animals.  The 
result  as  exhibited  for  the  week  ending  Novem- 
ber 6,  was  an  average  dail)r  gain  of  nine 
pounds  on  the  weight  of  the  pigs.  The  value 
of  this  increase  is  stated  to  bo  twelve  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  shelled  corn  thus  returnea  a 
value  of  $1  08  per  bushel.  Durine  the  eleven 
days  following,  cooked  Indian  meal  was  fed,  at 
the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  per  dav. 
The  result  was  an  average  gain  in  total  weight 
of  eleven  pounds  daily,  making  the  cooked 
meal  return  a  value  of  $1  65  per  bushel.  The 
food  was  then  changed  to  cooked  potatoes  and 
meal,  in  the  proportion  of  four  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  one  of  meal ;  the  meal  being  stirred 
in  after  the  potatoes  were  cooked.  The  result 
of  eight  davs'  trial  was  an  average  consumption 
per  day  of  one  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  the 
mixture,  and  an  average  total  gain  in  weight 
per  day  of  nine  and  three-quarter  pounds,  each 
bushel  of  the  potato  and  meal  mixture  retum- 
ing  a  value  of  ninety  cents.  Although  the 
experimenter  draws  conclusions  in  favor  of 
such  a  mixture  of  potatoes  and  meal  as  a 
principal  food,  examination  of  the  results  will 
not  Justify  this  preference  over  the  cooked 
meal,  except  in  localities  where  the  money 
value  of  potatoes  is  in  very  low  ratio  to  that 
of  corn. 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  FART  COOKED  FOOD. 

W.  Arey,  of  Hampden,  Maine,  communicatee 
to  the  Department  an  experiment  made  in 
feeding  three  pigs  littered  in  June  1867.  He 
commenced  his  daily  course  of  feeding  by 
giving  each  pig  one  or  two  gills  of  raw  meal 
mixed  with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  milk  to  wet 
thoroughly,  to  which  was  added  about  a  half 
pint  of  milk  three  times  a  day,  with  a  few 
potatoes  boiled.  The  potatoes  were  fed  until 
the  pigs  were  about  four  months  old,  the 
particular  purpose  of  which  was  the  sufficient 
development  of  stomach.    During  the  next 
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two  months  three  piiits  of  raw  meal  with  ahout 
four  quarts  of  milk  were  given  per  day,  a  few 
boiled  potatoes  being  occasionally  added.  At 
the  close  of  this  period  of  six  months,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1867,  the  three  pigs  weighed,  respec- 
tively, 162  pounds,  162  pounds,  and  125  pounds. 
After  this  date  each  pig  received  two  quarts 
of  meal  with  four  quarts  of  milk  or  water 
per  day,  until  fattening  commenced,  when 
each  received  one  quart  of  meal  with  one 
quart  of  drink  three  times  a  day.  When 
killed,  February  26,  1868,  the  pigs  weighed, 
respectively,  249  pounds,  246  pounds  and  209 
pounds ;  the  respective  gains  being  87  pounds, 
84  pounds,  and  84  pounds,  making  a  total  gain 
of  255  pounds.  Tne  whold  amount  of  corn 
meal  fed  out  varied  but  little  from  1 7  bushels. 
No  valuation  was  put  on  the  milk  and  potatoes, 
the  former  being  accounted  as  slops,  and  of 
the  latter  only  a  small  quantity  was  used.  Mr. 
Baggerly  has  followed  this  course  of  feeding 
for  several  years  with  different  varieties  of 
twine,  and  finds  that  by  this  treatment  he  can 
lafely  calculate  on  obtaining  the  above  average 
of  fifteen  pounds  of  pork  for  each  bushel  of 
com.  His  experience  demonstrates  that  over- 
feeding is  a  common  error,  and  that  the  practice 
of  giving  swill  and  house  slops  in  liberal 
quantities  tends  to  produce  an  undue  develop- 
ment of  the  stomach,  and  an  unnatural  craving 
for  a  greater  amount  of  substantial  food  than 
can  be  properly  utilized  in  growth;  thus 
causing  waste  of  food,  and  preventing  the 
profit  which  might  otherwise  be  obtained. — 
Agricultural  Report, 


Carrots  for  Horses. 


Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  horses  are  benefitted  by  lib- 
eral root  feeding.  The  action  of  this  kind  of 
diet  upon  the  animal  is  to  keep  his  digestive 
organs  in  a  healthful  condition.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  a  bushel 
of  carrots  is  equal  to  two  bushel  of^  oats  for  a 
horse.  Now,  while  my  own  experience  has 
fiilly  satisfied  me  of  the  great  value  of  carrots 
for  horse  food,  and  especially  for  the  patient 
livery-stable  horses  that  are  kept  on  dry  food 
the  whole  year  round,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
place  quite  so  high  an  estimate  upon  their 
value  as  that.  That  they  do  possess  extraor- 
dinary medicinal  qualities,  none  who  have  tried 
them  will  deny.  An  experience  of  not  a  few 
years  has  satisfied  me  that  carrots  fed  to  horses 
during  the  winter,  and  especially  after  the  first 
of  January,  have  a  most  oeneficial  effect  upon 
them.  They  act,  when  not  fed  in  excessive 
quantities,  as  a  mild  aperient,  and  appear  to 
have  the  desirable  effect  of  admirably  fitting 
the  Animals  for  the  hard  work  of  the  spring. 
I  am  now  speaking  of  my  farm  horses. 

For  livery-stable  keepers  they  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  possess  a  double  value.  Horses 
Kept  the  year  round  in  large  cities,  and  espe- 
cially livery-stable  horses,  rarely  get'a  mouth- 
ful of  green  food.  Dry  hay  and  grain,  without 
either  grass  or  roots,  is  their  daily  and  yearly 
food.    I  can  very  well  imagine  how  grateful  .to 


the  poor  beasts  an  occasional  feed  of  roots  must 
be,  and  how  strongly  humanity  appeals  for 
them.  Als  carrots  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  as 
corn,  and  yield  five  times  as  many  bushels  to 
the  acre,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  rea£on 
why  they  should  not  form  a  part  of  livery- 
stable  provender. — J,  L,  Peters,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Farm, 

Dry  Earth  for  Bedding. 

R.  Giddings,  of  Illinois,  saves  the  manure, 
and  adds  to  the  comfort  of  his  stock  by  using 
dry  earth  in  the  stables.  To  do  this  he  fills  a 
stall  or  farge  bin  in  his  stable  during  dry 
weather,  with  pulverized  clay,  road  scrapings, 
or  common  soil.  With  this  he  covers  the  floor 
of  each  stall  three  inches  deep,  and  then  places 
the  litter  for  the  animals'  beading  on  it;  by 
this  means  all  the  urine  will  be  absorbed,  and 
its  wealth  of  nitrogen  saved,  and  such  is  the 
absorbing  power  of  dried  earth,  that  one  three- 
inch  flooring  will  not  be  so  thoroughly  satir- 
rated  in  a  long  time  as  to  require  replacing. 
He  says  his  experiment  required  but  one  bin  of 
pulverized  earth  to  absorb  the  urine  of  ten  or 
twelve  cattle  during  the  stabling  season ;  and 
that  two  men  with  a  team  filled  the  bin  in  one 
day.  One  ton  of  the  saturated  earth  is  worth 
more  than  the  same  weight  of  even  fresh-saved 
dung.  The  aggregate  amount  of  plant  food 
thus  saved  from  the  stalla  is  fully  double,  and 
in  much  better  condition  for  use. 


Why  do  Animalft  Need  Salt! 

Prof.  James  E.  Johnson,  of  Scotland,  says 
that  half  the  saline  matter  of  the  blood  (75  per 
cent.)  consists  of  common  salt,  and  as  this  is 
partly  dissolved  every  day  through  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  the  necessity  of  continued  sup- 
plies of  it  to  the  healthy  body  is  sufliciently 
obvious.  The  bile  also  contains  soda  (one  of 
the  ingredients  of  salt)  as  a  special  and  indis- 
pensable constituent,  and  so  do  all  the  cartilages 
of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  and 
neither  will  the  bile  be  able  properly  to  assist 
digestion,  nor  the  cartilages  to  be  built  up 
again  as  fast  as  they  naturally  waste.  It  is 
better  to  place  salt  where  stock  can  have  free 
access'  to  it  than  to  give  it  occasionally,  in 
small  quantities.  They  will  help  themselves 
to  what  they  need,  if  allowed  to  do  so  at  pleas- 
ure, otherwise  when  they  become  salt  hungry, 
they  may  take  more  than  it  wholesome. 


Somebody  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a  paper  to 
inquire  bow  he  would  br^ik  an  ox.  The  editor 
replied  as  follows :  **  If  only  one  ox,  a  good 
way  would  be  to  hoist  him,  by  means  of  a  long 
chain  attached  to  his  tail,  to  the  top  of  a  pole 
forty  feet  from  the  ^ound.  Then  hoist  him 
by  a  rope  tied  to  his  horns  to  another  pole. 
Tbien  dMcend  on  to  his  back  a  five  ton  pile- 
driver,  and  if  that  fails  to  break  him^  let  him 
start  a  country  newspaper  and  trust  people 
for  subscriptiona.  One  of  the  two  ways  wili 
do  it," 
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Fowl-Honses. 

Mr.  Editor — I  hare  tried  various  sorts  of 
fowl-houses,  and  being  fond  of  fine  fowl  and 
plenty  of  thera,  have  gono  to  considerable  ex- 
pense in  obtaining  tbe  choicest  breeds,  and  in 
providing  for  their  health  and  comfort.  Though 
lam  an  advocate  of  many  "modern  improve- 
ments," I  am  satisfied  that  my  fowl  did  better 
when  they  were  "  free  to  choose  tbeir  place  of 
rest" — when,  the  sheds,  cattle  stables  and  trees 
in  the  farm-yard  were  their  roosting  places — 
and  before  my  love  of  order  and  dread  of 
thieves  induced  me  to  build  a  fowl-house  ac- 
cording to  the  new  ideas. 

If  we  must  have  a  fowl-house,  let  it  be  high 
—fully  nine  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
comb  of  the  roof.  In  a  lofty  house  the  air  is 
purified  by  ventilatioft  above  the  roosting- 
places,  and  the  health  of  the  fowl  is  thus  unin- 
jured. 

The  perches  should  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  or  thirty  inches  from  the  ground,  stout  pine 
,  poks  skinned  and  split  in  half  are  the  best,  and 
the  perches  should  be  all  the  same  height,  and 
not  one  above  another,  like  seats  in  a  theater, 
as  is  generally  the  case.  When  the  perches  are 
several  feet  from  the  ground,  the  fowl  fre- 
quently become  lame  by  the  violence  of  their 
fiill  in  flying  down  in  the  morning.  Fowl 
ladders  do  not  provide  a  remedy,  because, 
while  fowl  will  soon  learn  to  ascend  on  them  to 
the  perch,  they  never  use  them  to  descend. 

Ventilation  is  essential  to  health,  and  the 
ventilators  should  be  kept  open  in  fair  weather, 
closed  only  when  it  is  very  severe.  Cleansing 
«7ery  day  or  two  and  frequent  whitewashing 
are  also  necessary. 

I  have  found  an  earthen  floor,  smooth  and 
firm,  covered  with  about  two  or  three  inches 
of  loose  sand,  to  be  the  best 

If  there  be  plenty  of  space,  and  material  and 
expense  be  no  object,  I  would  recommend  that 
the  house  be  divided  into  three  chambers  or 
divisions,  one  for  roosting,  one  for  laying,  with 
Uying  boxes  on  the  floor  and  against  the  sides 
of  the  house,  and  one  for  setting  hens. 

Laying  and  setting  hens  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  same  room,  and  no  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  or  guineas  should  ever  be  per- 
■utted  to  associate  with  the  chickens  in  the 
ttooe  roosting-place. 


Cleanliness,  ventilation,  fresh  water,  a  dry 
run,  and  plenty  of  ashes  or  sand  are  essential  to 
the  health  of  fowl.  « 

In  future  numbers,  if  you  permit,  I  will  de- 
tail my  experienco  of  fancy  breeds,  and  in  buy- 
ing choice  eggs  in  Pennsylvania  to  bo  hatched 
in  Georgia.  Cockalorum. 


Green  Food  for  Fowls. 

Mr.  L.  "Wright,'  in  his  new  serial  work  on 
poultry,  has  these  observations  on  green  food, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  all  who 
attempt  to  breed  fowls  in  confined  quarters : 

The  last  requisite  In  the  shape  of  diet  is  a 
regular  supply  of  green  food.  Here,  again, 
fowls  kept  on  grass  will  need  no  attention; 
but  for  birds  penned  up,  the  daily  provision  of 
it  is  an  absolute  necessity,  though  most  begin- 
ners are  ignorant  of  it.  We  well  remember, 
in  our  own  early  experience,  how  our  fowls 
died,  we  could  not,  at  first,  tell  why;  and  one 
fine  Buff  Cochin  cock,  whose  only  fault  was  a 
strong  vulture-hock,  was,  in  particular,  ereatly 
regretted.  An  experienced  friend  let  us 
into  the  secret,  and  after  that  we  had  no 
difiSculty  in  keeping  fowls,  even  where  it  is 
often  said  they  cannot  be  kept  in  health,  viz.: 
in  a  yard  paved  with  large  flag-stones.  The 
best  substitute  for  natural  grass  is  a  large  fVesh 
turf  thrown  in  daily  to  each  four  or  five  hens; 
and  even  in  towns  it  is  often  possible  to  procure 
this,  by  giving  children  a  few  pence  every 
week  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply.  Where 
turf  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken,  grass  may  be 
cut  or  pulled,  but  in  this  case  must  be  cut  into 
green  chaff  with  shears  or  a  chaff  machine. 
The  latter  plan  is  how  we  actually  managed 
for  years  in  a  yard  only  sixty-seven  by  thirty, 
five  feet,  divided  into  six  pens ;  paying  some 
child  a  few  pence  to  bring  fresh-cut  grass  daily, 
cutting  it  up  and  mixing  it  with  their  soft 
meat. 

Chicken  Cholera. — The  symptoms  of  this 
disease  are  a  high  fever,  feathers  ruffled,  the 
skin  turns  black,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the 
patient  will  not  move  unless  driven.  Death 
usually  takes  place  in  about  three  hours.  I 
have  lost  about  100  chickens  this  winter,  be- 
sides turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  I  tried  all  the 
remedies  I  could  hear  of,  but  without  eSiect, 
until  the  following  came  to  my  notice:  Take 
corn  meal  and  shorts  in  equal  parts,  wet  the 
compound,  and  mix  with  lime  as  strong  as  they 
will  eat  it.  For  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks,  com 
soaked  in  lime  water  will  effect  a  cure. — Cor, 
Rural  Am. 

The  most  extraordinary  instance  of  patience 
on  record  is  that  of  an  American  judge,  who 
listened  silently  for  two  days  while  a  couple  of 
wordy  lawyers  contended  about  the  construc- 
tion of  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  then 
ended  the  controversy  by  quietly  remarking: 
*'  Gentlemen,  the  law  is  repealed." 
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The  Tegretable  Garden. 

Many  people  think  that  because  there  are 
but  few  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  garden  this 
month,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  You  must  prepare  now  for  the 
aetiye  work  of  the  spring.  Now  is  the  time  to 
haul  out,  spread  and  turn  under  the  stable 
manure  which  is  to  make  the  next  crop.  Be 
generous  in  the  quantity  you  apply.  Do  not 
try  to  make  a  few  load?,  or  maybe  wheel barrows- 
ful  do  for  the  entire  garden.  If  you  want 
early,  tender  and  succulent  vegetables,  you 
must  sow  the  seed  in  very  rich  ground.  It 
can  hardly  be  too  rich.  Vegetables  are  rapid 
growers  and  consequently  are  greedy  feeders. 
If  you  starve  them  they  will  starve  you,  but  if 
you  feed  them  liberally  they  will  repay  you 
bountifully.  Plow,  spade  or  fork  over  all  the 
beds.  Do  not  cover  the  manure  too  deep.  If 
the  soil  of  the  garden  is  too  sandy,  haul  clay, 
spread  it  evenly  and  mix  thoroughly  with  the 
land,  and  if  the  clay  predominates,  add  sand. 

Onions  may  be  planted  this  month,  and  in  the 
more  southern  portions  of  our  country,  where 
the  frosts  are  rarely  severe,  peas,  lettuce,  etc., 
may  be  sown  successfully. 

With  a  little  trouble  an  ample  supply  of 
lalad  may  be  had  during  the  winter  in  any  part 
of  the  cotton  States.  Prepare  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  sunny  exposure,  by  forking  in  a  very 
thick  dressing  of  rich  stable  manure,  making 
what  is  known  as  a  "slow  hot- bed."  Sow  the 
seed,  and  in  very  oold  weather  cover  with  straw 
or  boardfi,  and  you  can  have  a  very  agreeable 
addition  to  "turnip  greens."  If  the  asparagus 
bed  has  been  neglected  during  the  past  month, 
dress  it  heavily  with  coarse  stable  manure. 


We  publish  in  another  column  an  admirable 
article  on  the  culture  of  asparagus,  written  by 
P.  T.  Quinn,  the  well  kijown  horticulturist.  It 
will  be  found  of  great  value  to  those  who  are- 
about  to  establish  an  asparagus  bed  in  their 
gardens.  Too  may  of  our  Southern  farmera 
skip  over  our  monthly  instructions  in  this  de* 
partment  of  the  Fabm  and  Homk,  because 
they  have  no  respectable  garden,  and  thiok  • 
that  they  have  no  time  to  spare  to  make  one^ 
A  few  rows  of  Irish  potatoes,  a  bed  of  spind* 
ling  "collards,"  some  cabbage.  Snap  bean?,, 
and  now  and  then  a  few  tomatoes  are  the  only 
vegetables  ever  raised  on  the  farm,  and 
this  in  a  country  where  every  vegetable 
known  to  horticulture  may  be  grown  in 
abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality!  This  is- 
a  shame  and  reproach  which  we  ought  to- 
remove  as  quickly  as  possible.  Health  and 
economy  as  well  as  comfort  demand  that  we 
should  supply  ourselves  and  our  families,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  vegetables.  No  part  of  the 
farm  will  pay  one  third  the  profit  to  be  deriTe^ 
from  a  well-tilled  vegetable  garden. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

November  is  the  month  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  flower  garden  for  next  year,  by  working 
the  soil,  dressing,  manuring,  pruning,  and 
setting  in  order.  Do  not  wait  for  spring. 
Trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  set  out  now  will  far 
surpass  those  planted  in  spring,  both  in  early 
blooming  and  in  degree  of  beauty. 

Trim  the  roses,  stir  the  soil  round  the  root?, 
dress  with  woods-earth  and  ashes,  or  charcoaU 
Plant  cuttings  of  choice  varieties,  for  a  rose 
established  on  its  own  rxK>ta  ia.  worth,  mv^ 
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more  tban  those  that  are  grafted  or  budded. 
Plant  out  all  flowering  bulbs  without  delay. 
They  will  give  you  a  joyful  greeting  in  the 
early  spring. 

Sow  the  seeds  of  the  most  hardy  annuals 
and  perennials.  They  will  come  up  early  in 
the  spring,  and  reward  you  for  your  trouble 
with  their  variegated  beauty  and  their  fra- 
grance. 

Do  not  neglect  the  flower  yard  or  think  of 
flowers  as  **  foolishness."  Have  a  small  epaco 
St  least  round  your  dwelling?,  where  the  power 
of  beauty  and  not  the  power  of  Mammon  exer- 
cises it&  influence,  and  where  you  and  your 
iamily  and  your  friends  may  find  rest  and  re- 
laxation from  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  life  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
It  costs  but  little  labor  and  expense  to  have  a 
fsw  shrubs  and  flowers  around  our  houses. 
We  have  rarely  seen  a  farm,  the  owner  of 
which  talked  of  flowers  as  "  foolishness,"  and 
tllowed  the  hogs  and  calves  and  chickens  to 
roam  at  large  in  the  space  that  ought  to  have 
been  a  flower  yard,  that  was  not  untidily  and 
badly  managed,  and  vice  versa,  we  have  rarely 
seen  one  with  a  neat,  cleanly  and  well-kept 
flower  garden,  that  was  not  well  managed,  and 
where  thrift,  comfort  and  contentment  were 
not  to  be  seen  both  without  and  within  the 
farmer's  home. 


The  Orchard. 

Of  all  the  months  in  the  year  to  plant  fruit 
trees  in  the  South,  November  is  in  our  opinion 
the  best.  Let  those  who  have  no  orchard  plant 
one  immediately,  buying  the  best  trees  from 
the  best  nurserymen  at  the  South,  avoiding 
tree  peddlers  as  they  would  the  plague,  and 
let  those  who  have  orchards  increase  their 
size,  remove  all  old  and  unprofitable  trees, 
supplying  their  places  by  those  that  are  young 
and  good,  and  give  more  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture, pruning  and  general  management  of  their 
fruit  trees.  Cut  away  all  diseased  and  dead 
limbs;  hunt  for  and  destroy  all  noxious  in- 
sects. If  pruning  has  been  neglected  in  the 
summer,  attend  to  it  now. 

A  good  orchard,  well  managed,  anywhere 
within  easy  reach  of  railroad  or  steamboat 
communication,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  at  least 
from  $10  to  $15  per  tree,  and  we  have  seen 
pear  trees  yield  upward  of  $50  per  tree. 
Think  of  this  ye  "all  cotton"  men. 


For  tht  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Strawberry  Caltare. 

Mr.  Editor — I  happened  to  be  at  the  book- 
store of  Messrs.  Boyle  <&  Chapman  a  short 
time  ago,  and  saw  on  one  side  a  beautiful  pho- 
tograph of  an  exquisite  picture — "  The  Straw- 
berry Girl,"  and  on  the  other  a  large  pile  of 
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the  FXrm  and  Home,  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  on  the  way  to  the  mailing 
clerk.  The  association  of  ideas  made  me  thihk 
how  little  attention  our  people  generally  pay 
to  Btrawherries — how  easily  they  are  raised — 
what  a  comfort  they  arc,  and  how  profitable 
they  may  he  made,  and  then  I  thought  that 
perhaps  you  might  allow  me  to  give  to  the 
public,  through  the  Farm  and  Home,  a  little 
of  "  what  I  know  about "  strawberries.  This 
looks  very  utilitarian  and  prosaic,  but  is  not 
everything  nowadays  judged  by  the  one  test, 
"will  it  pay?" 

I  am  passionately  fond  of  strawberries,  be- 
lieving them  to  bo  the  most  delicious  fruit  there 
is.  I  am  surprised  that  so  few  people  at  the 
South  engage  in  their  culture,  because  it  is  now 
demonstrated  beyond  a  question  that  straw- 
berries can  be  raised  in  the  Southern  States 
quite  as  successfully  as  at  the  North  or  in  Eu- 
rope, and  that  if  properly  cultivated,  they  will 
jiald  a  supply  of  fruit  during  six  months  of 
the  year.  The  best  soil  for  strawberries  is  a 
sandy  loam.  If  the  beds  can  be  located  near 
to  a  running  stream,  whence  a  constant  supply 
of  water  can  be  had,  as  moisture  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  so  much  the  better.  The 
best  time  to  plant  is  now,  when  the  weather  is 
cool  and  moist.  Plant.in  rows  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart.  Never  dress  with  stable  manure  or 
animal  manure  of  any  kind.  Woods-earth  and 
ashes  are  the  best  possible  fertilizers,  as  they 
contain  just  what  the  fruit  wants.  Never  al- 
low a  plant  to  run.  Keep  the  beds  clear  of  all 
grass  and  weeds.  Mulch  the  beds  thickly  with 
leaves  or  pine  straw.  During  the  fruiting 
season,  keep  them  constantly  watered  by  an 
engine  or  watering  pot,  in  the  absence  of  rain. 
Let  no  tree,  plant  or  shrub  grow  near  enough 
to  the  strawberries  to  extract  any  of  the  moist- 
ure from  the  ground  they  occupy.  If  the 
beds  be  properly  situated,  well  planted,  kept 
clean,  runners  prevented,  well  mulched,  and 
copiously  watered  while  in  bloom  and  fruit, 
they  will  yield  a  succession  of  fruit  for  six 
months  in  the  year  in  any  Southern  State.  My 
fevorite  varieties  are  the  Wilson  Albany,  and 
the  Triomphe  de  Oand,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  I  have  named  them.  I  have  spent  a 
good  deal  of  money  and  time  experimenting 
with  a  number  of  "seedlings"  with  high 
sounding  titles,  which  were  said  to  possess 
wondrous  properties,  but  I  found  them  all  in- 
ferior to  the  Wilson. 

SUBSCEIBKR. 

Memphis,  October,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home* 

Origin  and   Definition   of  the   Technieal 
Names  of  Flowers. 

FOR  THE   BENEFIT   OF    THE   LADIES. 

PART     II. 

BY  DB.  SILAS  T.   GILBERT. 

Quamoclit,  feather  leaves.  Ranunculus,  a  lit' 
tie  frog.  Reseda,  to  appease.  Mignonette,  Ut- 
ile darling.  Ricinus,  a  forest  tick.  Rudbeckia, 
Olaus  Riidbeek.  Sabbatia,  Prof.  Shhbaii.  Sal- 
pi  iglossis,  trumpet  tongued.  Salvia,  healing. 
Sanguinaria,  blood  colored.  Sarracenia,  Dr. 
Sarrazin.  Saxifraga,  rock  breaker.  Scahiosa, 
scabies,  supposed  to  cure  eruptions  on  the  skin. 
Schizanthus,  numerously  divided  flower.  Se- 
dum,  sitting  (apparently  on  the  bare  rock). 
Senecio,  hoary.  Silene,  viscid  (secretion).  Soli- 
dago,  uniting  or  JtAaling.  Specularia,  speculum. 
Spirea,  enwreathing.  Symphitum,  growing  to-- 
gether.  Tagetes,  god  of  gold..  Thunbergia, 
Prof  Thunberg.  Tiarella,  little  ti/ira.  Tigri- 
dia,  tiger-like.  Tradescantia,  John  Tradescant. 
Trillium,  triple.  Tritoma,  divided  into  three. 
Tropeolum,  a  trophy^  or  helmet  and  shield. 
TroUius,  round.  Tulipa,  brilliant.  Valeriana, 
efficacious^  (medicinally).  Yerbascum,  bearded. 
Verbena,  sacred  herb.  Whitlavia,  Fred.  Whit- 
law.  Xeranthenum,  dry  flower.  Yucca,  thread, 
Zauschnerifl,  Prof.  Zauschner.  Zinnia,  J,  O. 
Zinn. 

FLOWERING   SHRUBS,  ETC. 

Amorpha,  formless,  Ampelopsis,  vine-tike. 
Amygdalus,  almond.  Andromeda,  see  mytho- 
logy ;  it  grows  in  foul  ponds.  Azalea,  arid^  a 
misnomer  indeed.  Buxus,  box.  Calycanthus, 
ciip-flower.  Chionanthus,  snow  flower.  Colu- 
tea,  sounding.  Coronilla,  little  crown.  Comus, 
homelike.  Crategus,  strong.  Cydonia,  the  city 
of  Cydon,  Daphne,  see  mythology.  Deutzia, 
John  Deutz.  Diervilla,  DiervUle.  Dirca,  name 
of  a  certain  fountain — see  mythology.  Euony- 
mus,  the  mother  of  the  furies  by  Saturn — 
flamitig  bush,  H&leeitij  Dr.  Hale.  Hedera,  cor^ 
like.  ludigoifera,  indigo-like,  Jasminum,  Ara- 
bic ysmyn,  bride-like.  Kalmia,  Peter  Kalm, 
Kerrid,  Prof.  Kerr.  Lavendula,  baih^scenting; 
to  wash.  Lippia,  A.  LippL  Lonicera,  Adam 
Lonicer.  Lycium,  Lyda — see  ancient  history. 
Magnolia,  Magnol,  the  French  botanist.  Phila- 
delphus,  so  called  by  Nuttal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Rhododendron,  rose  tree.  Rhodora,  rose-like, 
Ribes,  sour.  'RobiniBf  Jean  Robin.  'Ruhus^red, 
Sambucus,  flute.  Shepherdia,  Thonuis  Shep- 
perd,    Spartium,   cordage.    Syrijiga,  pyramid 
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flower.  Tamarix,  the  Tamarisei  people.  Te- 
coma,  trumpet  or  horn.  Wistaria,  Dr,  Caspar 
Wisiar. 

The  names  from  which  are  derived  our  modi- 
fications— rose,  lily,  etc.,  are  of  classical  origin; 
but  their  ultimate  definitions  are  lost  in  An- 
tiquity. 

Sinensis,  from  Sina,  the  native  term,  means 
relating  to  or  coming  from  China.  The  Jap- 
anese call  their  country  Nipon,  which  the 
Dutch  corrupted  into  Yapan*  From  this  comes 
our  term  Japan,  and  which,  when  Latinized, 
has  been  distorted  into  Japonica,  So  all  flow- 
ers, etc.,  having  this  word  attached  to  their 
names,  are  supposed  to  he  of  Niponese  origin. 
The  meaning  of  such* phrases  as  A'fricanus, 
Egyptus,  etc.,  ia  self-evident. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  tmd  Heme* 

The  Snake   Caeamber;  Trophy  Tomato; 
Strawberry  Watermelon;  Japan  Pea* 

Mr.  Editob — X  have  to  trespass  on  your 
columns  in  behalf  of  a  few  things  that  are  com- 
paratively little  known.  The  first  is  that  useful 
novelty — the  snake  cucumber,  I  procured  a 
package  of  this  seed  last  spring.  The  number 
of  seeds  in  the  paper  was  exactly  twenty^seven, 
which  I  planted  in  nine  hills.  They  all  came 
up  in  due  time,  and  when  about  a  foot  high  I 
stuck  three  good  pieces  of  brush  around  each 
bill.  They  grew  about  two  feet  before  showing 
any  signs  of  fruit,  but  when  they  commenced 
they  beat  anything  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw. 
Tbey  put  out  a  large  quantity  of  young  green 
snakes,  as  perfect  reptiles  in  every  appearance 
but  life  as  ever  were  seen.  There  was  one  hill 
that  I  gave  a  little  extra  attention  to,  and  one 
«ucumber  on  that  hill  measured  four  feet  two 
inches,  that  is  fourteen  inches  longer  than  any 
that  I  ever  heard  of.  His  snakeship  was  straight 
and  as  flexible  as  India  rubber.  I  exhibited  his 
«nakeship  in  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  Bussey  of 
this  town,  and  he  kept  good  for  one  week, 
«ciring  ladies  and  children  out  of  a  year's 
growth.  I  did  not  let  this  one  touch  the 
ground,  as  they  begin  to  coil  in  all  shapes  as 
«oon  as  they  do,  but  they  will  run  straight  if 
not  permitted  to  touch  it.  This  cucumber  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation,  both  as  a  curiosity 
*nd  for  the  table,  as  it  is  of  a  finer  flavor  than 
tBe  common  kinds.  It  would  also  make  a  del- 
icate pickle  if  cut  into  short  joints. 

There  is  another  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
tomato  family,  the  "Trophy."  It  is  decidedly 
the  finest  tomato  I  ever  saw.    It  was  late  in 


the  season  when  I  got  the  seed,  but  I  was  bound 
to  give  it  a  trial.  Although  my  largo  "  early 
reds"  were  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg  when  I 
planted  the  trophy  seed,  they  were  only  one 
week  ahead  of  it,  although,  late  as  it  was,  I 
gathered  many  that  would  come  close  on  two 
pounds  weight.  It  is  the  largest,  heaviest, 
solidest  and  best  early  tomato  I  ever  saw.  I 
think  I  can  bring  it  up  to  three  pounds  next 
year.  To  keep  this  tomato  pure  whore  there 
are  others  planted  close  to  them,  they  should 
be  grown  from  cuttings  cut  off  before  frost, 
about  six  inches  long,  cut  square  at  a  joint,  and 
planted  in  a  box  of  sand  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Keep  from  frost,  and  with  a  little  heat 
and  plenty  of  light  they  will  take  root  quickly 
and  make  better  plants  than  could  be  grown 
from  the  seed,  and  you  need  not  fear  a  mixture 
when  raised  from  cuttings,  besides  they  make 
better  plants  and  fruit. 

There  is  another  valuable  acquisition,  namely, 
the  Strawberry  Watermelon.  It  is  one  of  the 
flnest,  sweetest  and  best-flavored  melons  that  1 
ever  saw.  It  grows  about  two  feet  long,  of  a 
very  lively  green  color,  small  white  seed  and  a 
rich  rose-colored  meat.  It  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least,  is  the  Japan  Pea. 
This  is  a  delightful  upright-growing  pea,  of 
fine  flavor  and  quality,  and  very  simple  in  its 
cultivation.  It  requires  no  sticks,  and  is  a 
tremendous  bearer.  It  ought  to  be  planted  like 
cotton,  only  one  stalk  in  a  hill ;  the  hills  ought 
to  be  two  by  three  feet,  and  work  with  plow 
and  hoe,  the  same  as  cotton  or  corn.  They 
grow  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  will  be 
covered  from  bottom  to  top  with  fin^  peas  ai 
large  as  the  black-eye  crowder.  They  are  a 
late  pea,  and  excellent  for  fall  use,  both  for  the 
table  and  stock.  They  deserve  extensive  cul- 
tivation, as  they  thrive  in  any  land  that  will 
bring  cotton  or  corn. 

We  had  no  rain  for  nearly  three  months  till 
a  few  days  ago,  and  grass  and  herbage  were 
dried  up.  The  cotton  crop  in  this  section 
is  nearly  gathered  —  there  will  not  bs  over 
half  a  crop.  The  corn  crop  is  very  flne,  as  it 
was  made  before. the  drought  set  in.  I  have 
saved  an  abundance  of  the  seeds  of  the  Snake 
cucumber,  Trophy  tomato,  Strawberry  water- . 
melon  and  Japan  peas.  Some  I  will  sell  and 
some  I  will  give  to  friends.  I  warrant  all  to 
be  genuine  and  true.  I  have  a  great  many 
other  thinl^s  to  talk  about,  but  I  fear  I  have 
trespassed  too  much  on  your  valuable  time 
and  columns  already.   ' 

Yours  respectfully,  P.  H.  Parkkb, 

Gardener  to  Col.  R,  B.  Todd,  Bastrop^  La, 

Oct.  4^  1872, 
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Fm-  the  Southern  Farm  and  Hor,u. 

Double  Working  the  Dwarf  Pear. 

Mr.  Editor — It  has  probably  never  occurred 
to  the  minds  of  amateurs  and  professional  fruit 
growers  that  the  pear  can  be  double  worked  at 
one  operation — that  is,  at  the  first  grafting. 
You  are  well  aware  that  there  are  several  va- 
rieties of  the  pear  that  will  not  dwarf  easily  on 
the  quince,  unless  double  worked — that  is,  the 
pear  that  you  want  to  dwarf  has  to  be  grafted 
on  another  pear  dwarfed  on  the  quince.  The 
Flemish  Beauty  is  one  of  these,  and  hard  to 
dwarf  on  the  quince.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  this  way :  Take  a  scion  of  an  easily 
dwarfed  pear,  such  as  the  Bartlett,  Seokel,  or 
any  other  easily  dwarfed  variety,  and  graft  on 
the  upper  end  of  it,  the  pear  that  is  hard  to 
dwarf.  For  instance,  graft  a  scion  of  the  Flem- 
ish Beauty  on  to  the  Bartlett,  and  then  graft 
the  Bartlett  on  the  quince,  and  although  there 
are  two  grafts,  they  will  take,  and  grow  as  if 
there  was  but  one,  thus  gaining  a  year  by  this 
operation.  This  is  not  the  only  advantage  that 
I  claim  for  this  operation — there  is  still  an- 
other. Such  pears  as  the  Rosteiyer,  which 
grow  straggling,  if  first  grafted  on  the  Seckel, 
and  then  the  Seckel  on  the  quince,  will  grow 
much  more  thrifty  and  compact,  and  make  a 
handsomer  dwarf  than  it  would  make  grafted 
on  the  quince. 

Now  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the 
Seckel  knows  that  it  is  very  slow  at  first  on 
the  quince,  and  does  not  grow  fast  till  it  gets 
well  established — that  is,  from  two  to  three 
years.  Now,  if  you  graft  a  scion  of  the  Seckel 
on  a  scion  of  the  Bartlett,  and  then  graft  the 
Bartlett  on  the  quince,  your  Seckel  will  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  on  the 
quince  alone.  By  this  method,  I  claim  that  a 
slow  growing  variety  can  be  made  to  grow 
faster,  and  a  straggling  variety  be  made  to 
grow  compact  at  the  same  time.  There  should 
be  but  one  bud  left  on  the  bottom  scion,  and 
that  should  be  between  the  two  grafts,  and  but 
one  on  the  top  scion,  and  that  should  be  on  the 
top.  The  wood  should  be  cu^  close  to  the  top 
eye.  The  operation  may  be  performed  and 
'wrapped  the  same  as  if  there  was  but  one  graft. 
I  mean  wrapping  each  graft  separate.  This  is 
novel,  but  practical,  as  I  have  done  it  a  great 
many  times,  and  seldom  failed  to  gain  the  de- 
aired  effect.  This  is  whftt  I  call  double  work- 
ing at  one  operation — I  mean  at  the  same  time. 
This  originated  with  me  twelve  years  ago,  and 
I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  made  it  public 


before.  It  must  be  recollected  when  the  scions 
begin  to  grow,  that  the  eye  which  was  left  on 
the  lower  scion  must  be  pinched  off.  Diz, 
Bose  and  Sheldon  would  dwarf  easily  and 
quickly  by  this  method.  I  have  finished  all 
my  budding.  The  stocks  were  bark  bound, 
but  I  scraped  away  about  three  inches  of  the 
dirt,  and  I  found  the  bark  in  fine  condition  for 
budding.  Yours  respectfully, 

P.  H.  Parker, 
Qardmer  to  Col,  R.  B,  Todd,  Bastrop,  La. 
October,  1872. 


How  to  Raise  Asparagrns. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  about  the  same  class  of 
questions  asked  by  consumers,  why  it  was  that 
aspara^,  a  vegetable  that  was  always  in  ^ood 
demand,  and  usually  commanding  high  pricey 
was  not  more  genenilly  cultivated  by  farmeni 
as  well  as  gardeners,  situated  favorably,  and 
accessible  to  good  markets  ? 

During. these  twenty  years  I  have  been  en- 
gaged, more  or  less  each  year  in  growing  vege- 
tables for  market,  and  at  diflerent  times  have 
known  each  and  every  kind  of  veg<^ble 
grown  to  any  extent  for  market  to  be  a  "  drag," 
with  the  single  exception  of  asparagus,  which 
so  far  has  always  been  in  good  demand,  and 
that  too  at  paying  prices. 

There  are  a  few  persons  who  have  been  en- 
gaged on  an  extensive  scale  in  *Urucking'^  who 
nave  not  been  compelled  to  sell,  in  "  bad  sea- 
sons," a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  crop  for  les* 
money  than  it  cost  to  produce  it.  This  would 
apply  to  the  whole  list  of  vegetables,  leaving 
out  asparagus,  which  durine  such  dull  seasons 
and  poor  markets  is  generally  made  use  of  by 
those  who  grow  it  to  work  off  other  kinds  of 
vegetables,  that  in,  in  case  a  grocer  wants  two- 
or  more  dozen  of  asparagu!*,  to  get  it  he  would 
be  obliged  to  buy  a  portion  of  whatever  the- 
grower  had  on  his  wagon  at  the  time.  In  this 
way  the  gardener  who  had  an  abundance  of  as- 
paragus would  not  lose  so  much  in  the  sale  of 
his  crops  in  dull  seasons  as  he  who  was  not 
so  situated. 

Within  the  past  few  years  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  asparagus,  and 
it  is  not  jare  now  to  find  fields  of  from  two  to 
seven  acres  in  different  sections  devoted  to  as- 
paragus for  New  York  and  other  large  markets. 
Some  of  these  new  plantations  have  already 
begun  to  yield,  and  still  prices  are  not  in  the 
least  affected,  but  on  the  contrary  have  advanced. 
The  past  season  growers  estimated  the  yield 
was  above  an  average  one,  and  still  prices  ranged 
higher  than  they  have  for  many  years.  This 
condition  of  matters  is  quite  encouraging  for 
those  who  have  young  beds,  or  are  about  to  em- 
bark in  this  branch  of  gardening  with  a  view 
to  profit. 

To  be  successful  in  the  culture  of  asparagus 
for  market,  there  are  a  few  essential  points  to 
be  fully  considered  and  carried  out  before  any 
hopes  of  success  can  be  entertained. 
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The  first  is  a  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
•oil  and  situation.  The  second  a  thorough 
mechanical  preparation  of  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing, and  third,  neayy  manuring. 

The  location  of  the  bed  is  important,  from 
the  fact  that  ivhen  asparagus  first  comes  into 
market,  it  sells  briskly  at  from  $5  to  $8  per 
dozen  bunches,  and  frequently  as  high  as  $12 
per  dozen,  if  the  spears  are  large  and  the 
bunches  carefully  made.  From  these  prices  it 
gradually  falb,  as  the  supply  increases,  until  it 
reaches  $2  per  dozen,  and  very  seldom  goes 
below  this  price,  although  at  $1.60  per  dozen 
asparagus  will  pay  a  handsome  profit. 

When  the  soil  has  only  been  indifferently 
prepared,  and  poorly  manured,  earliness  of  the 
crop  and  large  sized  spears  cannot  be  expected, 
aaa  as  a  matter  of  course,  under  such  circum- 
stances a  large  share  of  what  would  be  the 
profits  are  not  realized  by  the  producer. 

BOWING  TBI  8IEB. 

Asparagus  seed  should  be  sowed  in  the 
•pring,  in  a  bed  made  deep,  mellow  and  rich. 
When  the  surface  of  such  a  bed  is  raked  over, 
removine  any  stones  or  other  obstructions,  then 
shallow  drills  should  be  opened  about  one  inch 
deep,  and  a  foot  apart  The  seed  is  strewn 
thinly  by  hand  in  these  drills,  and  then  covered 
by  rising  the  bed  with  wooden  rakes  drawins 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  drills.  Fresh 
leed  will  sprout  in  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
lowing,  in  favorable  weather.  Seed  older  than 
one  year  will  take  longer  to  germinate,  and  if 
more  than  three  years  old,  is  unsafe  to  sow 
with  any  certainty  of  its  ever  coming  up. 
*  It  is  a  eood  plan  to  scatter  some  radish  seed 
in  the  drills  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  aspara- 
gus seed.  The  radish  will  terminate  and 
come  up  in  a  few  days  from  the  date  of  sowing, 
marking  the  lines  of  the  rows.  This  will  give 
a  chance  to  run  a  scuffle  hoe  between  the  rows, 
destroying  any  wetds  that  may  appear,  and 
keeping  the  surface  loese  until  the  asparagus 
plants  are  well  up.  Then  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  should  bo  disturbed  frequently  and  no 
weeds  nor  grass  allowed  to  grow.  Under 
fiivorable  circumstances  well  grown  one  year 
eld  plants  will  be  strong  enmigh  for  transplant- 
ing in  the  permanent  bed.  In  case  the  plants 
are  weak,  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the 
•eed-bed  another  season  before  making  the  bed. 
Plants  older  than  two  years  should  not  be 
planted,  for  more  than  likely  they  will  fail  to 
give  satisfactory  results.  Those  who  only  want 
a  few  hundred  plants  to  make  a  family  bed, 
will  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  them  from  some  re- 
sponsible person  than  to  raise  them  from  the 
•eed.  One  pound  of  seed  will  sow  a  bed  20  by 
100  feet,  and  if  the  seed  is  fresh  will  give 
ahout  15,000  plants. 

PBSPARING  THS  GROUND. 

When  properly  made,  an  asparagus  bed  will 
produce  paying  crops  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv. 
under  good  annual  treatment.  There  should 
be  no  snort-sighted  economy  practiced  in  put- 
ting the  ground  in  order.  If  the  ground  se- 
wed is  naturally  wet,  or  likely  to  become  so, 


then  by  all  means  have  it  thoroughly  undor^ 
drained.  Asparagus  can  only  be  grown  to  th& 
highest  point  of  profit  on  soil  that  is  free  from 
stagnant  water  thoroughly  pulverized  to  » 
depth  of  at  least  twenty  inches,  and  then  heav* 
ily  manured.  There  will  be  more  satisfaction 
in  planting  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on  thia 
thorough  scale,  than  in  planting  an  acre  under 
indifferent  preparation  and  poor  manuring. 
The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and 
subsoiled  both  ways,  and  then  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  yard  manure  plowed  under.  The  more 
manure  that  is  applied,  the  more  productive- 
the  yield  will  be  when  the  plants  are  fairly 
established.  Barn  yard  manure,  composted 
with  the  salt  and  lime  mixture^  will  be  found 
an  excellent  manure  for  asparagus. 

PLANTING. 

It  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  whether 
the  fall  or  spring  was  the  best  time  to  plant  an 
asparagus  bed.  In  most  cases  more  will  depend 
on  the  condition  and  tilth  of  the  soil  than  th& 
time  roots  are  planted.  Where  the  soil  is- 
heavy  and  retentive  of  moi-ture,  and  lon^  and 
severe  winters,  undoubtedly  the  spring  is  the- 
best  time.  But  on  sandy  or  clay  loam,  and  aa* 
far  south  as  Delaware  or  Virginia,  fall  planting- 
will  do  just  as  well,  and  often  better,  than 
spring  planting  under  similar  circumstances. 
When  the  ground  is  prepared  by  frequent 
plowings  and  subsoiling  for  field  culture,  or  the- 
garden  spot  thoroughly  trenched  with  the 
spade,  then  the  furrows  should  be  run  but  three- 
inches  deep,  and  three  feet  apart  each  way.  A 
single  plant  is  set  at  each  intersection,  being 
careful  that  every  root  of  the  plant  is  stretched 
out  to  its  full  length,  and  then  covered  with  not 
more  than  four  inches  of  earth,  if  planted  in 
the  fall,  and  only  about  two  inches  when  set  in* 
the  spring.  This  light  covering  at  first,  or 
until  the  plants  have  started  to  grow,  is  the- 
safrst  plan  to  follow.  When  the  young  shoots 
are  three  or  four  inches  above  the  surface,  then,, 
by  running  a  cultivator  between  the  rows,  the- 
loose  earth  will  fall  toward  the  row  of  plants,, 
adding  a  couple  or  more  inches  of  covering 
above  the  crowns  of  the  plants — making  in  all 
from  four  to  five  inches  m  depth. 

In  garden  culture,  this  second  covering  may 
be  drawn  over  the  rows  by  the  hand  hoe,  any 
lime  durinjf  the  summer.  A  cultivator  shouldl 
be  kept  going  between  the  rows  often  enough 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  in  the  b^.. 
This  will  be  found  the  cheapest  method  of  cul- 
ture. When  planted  in  the  fall,  the  rows 
should  have  a  light  mulch  of  barn-yard  manure 
put  on  in  November,  and  in  the  spring,  follow- 
ing this  mulch,  with  an  additional  quantity  oV 
manure,  either  barn-yard,  fish,  guano,  bono* 
dust,  or  superphosphate,  should  be  applied,  and 
all  turned  under  early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work. 

Annual  dressings  of  common  salt  will  im- 
prove the  ouality  and  increase  the  size  or 
asparagus.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  application  of  fait  to  asparagus.. 
I  have  frequently  put  on  as  much  as  two  inches 
in  thickness,  on  different  spotp,  on  an  asparagus* 
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feed,  and  then  the  young  shoots  came  through 
this  coating  of  salt  without  apparent  injury. 
A  dressing  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  of 
«alt  to  the  acre  on  an  asparagus  bed  every 
second  year,  will  be  quite  enough,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  coating  of  barn- yard,  a 
compost  to  bo  applied  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as 
■circumstances  may  dictate. 

No  asparagus  should  bo  cut  from  the  bod  the 
first  or  second  year.  Some  growers  carry  this 
so  far  as  not  to  cut  any  until  the  fourth  year 
from  the  time  of  planting.  In  case  the  plants 
have  grown  vigorously,  a  third  of  a  crop  may 
be  cu^  without  at  all  injuring  the  plantation 
the  third  year.  The  amount  taken  off  the 
third  year  depends  altogether  on  the  condition 
and  vigor  of  the  plants.  In  case  they  are 
weak,  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  weaken  them 
still  more  by  cutting  for  market  or  home  con- 
sumption too  soon.  In  the  fall  of  the  first 
year  it  is  a  good  way  to  throw  a  shallow  furrow 
from  either  side  toward  the  rows,  and  then 
rounding  them  off  with  a  hoe  or  a  rake.  This 
slightly  elevated  ridge  will  dry  out  sooner  in 
the  spring  than  a  flat  surface,  and  asparagus 
treated  in  this  way,  will  often  make  a  difference 
in  earliness  of  five  or  six  days,  which  is  an 
important  item  to  those  who  grow  it  for 
market. 

Early  asparagus  always  brings  higher  prices 
than  what  comes  in  late  in  the  season,  and, 
therefore,  every  advantage  by  location,  char- 
acter of  soil  and  treatment,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  those  who  are  about  to 
commence  its  culture  for  profit. 

VARIETIES. 

There  were  only  two  varieties  generally 
cultivated  for  market  purposes  until  quite 
recently.  Thfsc  were  the  green  and  purple- 
topped.  The  identity  of  these  two  were  fre- 
quently doubted  by  intelligent  gardeners,  and 
tne  size  and  difference  in  color  attributed  to 
location,  soil,  and  heavy  or  light  manuring. 
Two  years  ago,  S.  B.  Conover,  of  New  York, 
introduced  a  variety  under  the  name  of 
"Conover's  Colossal."  For  this  variety  Mr. 
Conover  claimed  extraordinary  size  of  spears, 
and  that  it  was  equal  in  quality  and  produc- 
tiveness to  those  varieties  that  were  in  general 
cultivated  for  market  purposes.  This  claim 
had  to  be  tested  by  practical  growers  before 
discarding  old  and  tried  for  new  and  untried 
kinds.  Many  doubted  that  it  was  any  other 
than  what  was  cultivated  on  Long  Island,  and 
other  producing  sections.  I  have  watched  the 
^*  Colossal "  closely  for  two  years,  and  firmly 
believe  it  is  the  best  variety  of  asparagus  that 
we  have  for  field  or  garden  culture.  The 
spears  will  average  twice  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon kinds,  and  the  "  Colossal "  is  equal,  in  my 
estimation,  in  quality  and  productiveness  to 
any  variety  that  I  am  familiar  with.  Plants 
at  one  year  old  will  average  as  large  as  plants 
two  years  old  grown  on  the  same  soil  and 
under  the  same  treatment,  of  the  green  or 
purple.  In  another  article  on  this  subject  I 
will  have  something  to  say  on  the  profits  of 
jisparagus  culture.— P.  T,  Quinn, 
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Domestic  Receipts. 

Watermelon  Rixd  Pkeserves.  —  Select 
your  rind,  firm,  green  and  thick;  cut  them  ia 
any  fanciful  shape,  such  as  leaves,  star?,  dia- 
monds, etc.  When  cut,  weigh,  and  to  each 
pound  of  rind  allow  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar.  To  green  them  take  a  brass  or  cop- 
per kettle,  and  to  a  layer  of  grape  vine  leaves, 
which  should  be  well  washed,  add  a  layer  of 
the  rind,  and  so  on  until  the  last,  which  should 
be  a  thick  layer  of  the  leaves,  and  well  covered 
with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  To  each  pound  of 
the  rind  add  a  piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  pea; 
then  fill  -up  with  warm  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole,  and  let  it  stand  upon  the  stove, 
where  it  will  steam  but  not  boiij  until  the 
greening  is  completed,  which  will  be  in  two  or 
three  hours.  When  green,  lay  them  in  clear, 
cold  water,  and  commence  your  syrup.  To 
each  pound  of  sugar  add  one  and  a  half  pints 
of  water,  clarify,  put  in  your  rind ;  have  ready 
sliced  some  lemons,  two  to  each  pound  of  rind, 
and  when  about  half  done  add  the  lemons. 
Boil  until  the  rind  is  perfectly  transparent. 
If  you  like  the  taste  of  ginger,  add  a  few  pieces 
of  the  root,  which  will  impart  a  high  flavor, 
and  is  very  pleasant  when  blended  with  the 
lemons.  This  preserve  when  candied  is  a  very 
good  substitute  for  citron  in  fruit>-cake  and 
mince-pies. 

Watermelon  Pickles. — Ten  pounds  of 
watermelon  rinds  boiled  in  pure  water  until 
tender;  drain  the  watfir  off,  then  make  a  syfup 
of  two  pounds  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of  cin- 
namon. The  syrup  to  be  boiled,  and  poured 
over,  the  melon  rind  boiling  hot.  Drain  the 
syrup  off  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil  and  pour  it 
over  the  melons  three  days  in  succession.  The 
rind  prepared  in  this  way,  makes  a  very  fine 
pickle,  and  if  carefully  bottled  will  keep  a  long 
time. 

Cream  Beer. — Two  and  one-fourth  pounds 
of  white  sugar,  two  ounces  tartaric  acid,  juice 
of  one  lemon,  and  three  pints  of  water;  boil 
together  five  minutes.  When  nearly  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  one 
half  cup  of  flour  well  beaten  with  the  egg,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  wintergreen  essence,  or  any 
other  kind  preferred;  bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool 
place. 

Citron  Preserves. — After  having  cut  your 
citron  in  fanciful  shapes,  place  them  in  a  jar 
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of  salt  water,  and  let  them  remain  three  days 
and  nights,  then  in  fresh  water  two  days  and 
nights,  and  the  same  length  of  time  in  alum 
water.  Scald  them  well  in  the  alum  water, 
drop  them  into  fresh  water,  and  let  them  re- 
main one  night,  then  boil  in  fresh  water  until 
transparent;  cover  them  while  boiling  with 
grape  leaves.  Then  make  a  syrup,  allowing 
two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  to  one  of  citron,  and 
boil  like  preserves. 


The  Housewife's  Table. — The  following 
tables  will  very  materially  aid  persons  not 
bflving  scales  at  hand,  to  measure  any  article 
wanted.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  extra- 
ordinary dryness  or  excessive  moisture  of  the 
articles  needed : 

Wheat  flour 1  lb.  is 1  quart. 

Indian  meal 1  lb.2oz.arel  quart. 

Butter,  when  sofb 1  lb.  is ..1  quart. 

Loaf  sugar,  broken 1  lb.  is 1  quart. 

White  sugar,  powdered....!  lb.  1  oz.  are  1  quart. 

Best  brown  sugar 1  lb.  2oz.arel  quart. 

Bggs 10  eggs  are...  1  lb. 

Flour 8  quarts  arcl  peck. 

Flour 4  pecks  are~.l  bus. 

LIQUIDS,    ETC. 

Sixteen  large  tablespoonsful  are }  pint. 

Eight  large  tablespoonsful  are ..1  gill. 

Foar  large  tablespK>onsful  are }  gill. 

Two  gills  are.. |  pint. 

Two  pints  are I  quart. 

Four  quarts  are 1  gallon. 

A  common  sized  tumbler  holds J  pint. 

A  common  sized  wineglass  is I  g^ll* 

A  tea  cup  is ...1  gill. 

A  laree  wineglass  is 2  ozs. 

A  tablespoonful  is ^ }  oz. 

Forty  drops  are  equal  to 1  teaspoonful. 

Four  teaspoonsful  are  equal  to  1  tablespoonful. 


Improtkd  Method  of  Vaccination. — 
In  view  of  the  great  spread  of  the  small-pox 
St  the  present  day  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  the  importance  of  suocessful  vaccination, 
the  suggestion  of  an  English  physician,  Mr. 
IlKs,  may  be  of  some  importance.  This  gen- 
tleman remarks  that  ordinary  vaccination  is 
performed  by  scraping  off  the  epidermis,  and 
thrusting  the  vaccine  virus  into  a  puncture 
made  by  the  lancet.  A  greatly  improved 
method,  however,  consists  in  first  raising  a 
small  blister  by  a  drop  of  cantharides  applied 
to  the  skin.  This  b  to  be  pricked,  and  the 
drop  of  fluid  let  out,  and  then  a  fine  vaccine 
point  pat  Into  this  place,  and  withdrawn  after 
ft  moment  of  delay ;  the  epidermis  falls  back 
tnd  quite  excludes  the  air,  shutting  out  any 
l^erms  that  may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  method  baa  been  practiced  by  Mr.  Ellis 


for  twenty  years ;  and  out  of  hundreds  of  cases 
of  vaccination  which  he  has  performed,  he  has- 
never  had  an  instance  of  blood-poisoning  or 
abscess,  while  by  the  ordinary  method  the  oc- 
currence of  secondary  abscess  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  that  of  pyiemia  is  often  ob- 
served. The  comparative  safety  of  this  method 
is  believed  to  be  due,  first,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  air;  and  second,  to  the  lesser  size  of  the- 
aperture  for  the  introduction  of  mischief  than 
when  the  punctures  are  made  by  the  lancet. — 
Editor's  Scientific  Begord,  in  Harper's^ 
Magazine, 

How  Peaches  are  Canned. — ^The  peach 
can  be  preserved  by  the  canning  process  and 
retain  its  delicate  flavor  almost  completely*. 
Hence  canned  peaches  are  deservedly  popular, 
and  nearly  every  housekeeper  puts  up  a  sup- 
ply for  winter  use.  Considering  the  time  and 
trouble  many  housekeepers  expend  in  fussing: 
with  a  basket  or  two  of  peaches,  we  doubt  if  it 
is  not  upon  the  whole  cheaper  to  buy  the  can*- 
ned  fruit  than  to  put  it  up  at  home.  The  quan- 
tity of  fruit  canned  annually  is  immense.  At 
the  establishment  we  are  about  to  describe,, 
four  thousand  baskets  of  peaches  Are  disposed 
of  daily.  As  there  are  over  sixty  canning  es- 
tablishments in  Baltimore,  and  others  at  differ- 
ent points  in  Delaware,  it  will  be  seen  that  the^ 
business  is  one  of  no  little  importance.  In  a 
recent  visit  to  the  peach-growing  districts,  we 
visited  "  Round  Top,"  in  Kent  County,  Md., 
the  property  of  John  Harris,  Esq.  This  place 
is  a  long  distance  from  railroads,  but  has  daily- 
communication  with  Baltimore  by  steamer. 
The  orchard  comprises  1013  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  the  trees  oeing  in  full  bearing.  The 
canning  establishment  is  in  the  center  of  the 
orchard ;  and  from  it  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  on  every  hand  but  peach  trees.  The 
buildings,  being  in  use  only  a  few  weeka  m  the' 
year,  are  rather  rough  in  appearance,  but  are 
so  arranged  that  the  work  goes  on  with  great 
rapidity  and  regularity.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  two  long,  two-story,  wooaeij  struc- 
tures, placed  parallel  to  each  other,  with  a 
roadway  between.  The  two  are  connected 
about  midway  of  their  length  by  means  of  a 
broad  bridge.  The  wagons,  as  they  come  in 
from  the  orchard,  stop  under  this  bridge  to  un* 
load;  the  baskets  are  passed  up  to  hands  sta- 
tioned upon  it,  who  take  the  yellow  peaches 
into  the  upper' story  of  one  house  and  the  white 
ones  to  the  other.  The  internal  arrangement 
of  both  houses  is*  the  same,  and  the  processes  in 
both  are  identical.  The  paring  is  all  done  by 
hand ;  various  machines  nave  been  tried,  but 
none  have  yet  been  found  to  work  satisfacto- 
rily. Some  five  hundred  women  and  girls  are- 
engaged  in  the  establishment,  the  majority  of 
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ihem  in  paring.  Tho  fruit  is  halyed.  the  stone 
removed,  and  then  pared.  Under-sized  fruit, 
«nd  that  which  is  too  soft  is  thrown  aside,  to 
be  used  as  *'  pie  ft'uif  The  women  are  paid 
m\x  cents  a  bucketful  for  paring,  and  in  this  as 
in  other  steps  of  the  process,  the  accounts  are 
kept  by  the  use  of  chocks.  Tiie  pared  fruit  is 
passed  through  an  opening  to  the  floor  below, 
where  it  goes  into  hopper- like  receptacles,  from 
which  it  18  filled  into  the  cans.  As  fast  as  the 
<;ans  are  filled,  they  go  to  an  inclined  platform, 
which  stands  by  tho  side  of  a  tank  of  hot  syrup, 
which  is  of  a  strength  to  make  the  fruit  sweet 
•enough  for  the  table — about  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  the  gallon,  we  think.  The  syrup  is  ladled 
into  the  cans,  allowing  it  suflicient  time  to  fill 
all  the  spaces  among  the  fruit.  The  cans  are 
next  washed  and  wiped,  to  remove  the  syrup, 
the  cover  placed  on,  and  passed  over  to  the  tin- 
smiths. The  soldering  is  done  very  rapidly ; 
«ach  cover  has  a  slightly  turned  edge,  which 
drops  into  a  groove  in  the  top  of  the  can ;  one 
«weep  of  the  soldering  iron  around  this  eroove 
effectually  closes  the  can.  The  covers  nave  a 
email  hole  punched  in  the  center;  this  is  to 
allow'tbe  escape  of  the  air,  which  is  expanded 
by  the  heat  of  soldering.  Were  it  not  for  this, 
-the  work  could  not  be  performed  near  so  rap- 
idly, as  the  expanded  air  would  force  its  way 
through  the  melted  solder  and  render  the  work 
imperfect.  "When  the  cover  is  secured,  this 
little  vent-hole  is  closed  by  a  drop  of  solaer. 

The  tinsmiths  work  by  the  hundred,  and 
make,  according  to  their  skill,  from  eight  dol- 
lars to  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Some  very  rapid 
workers  have  been  known  to  make  as  much  as 
forty  dollars  in  a  day.  After  the  soldering, 
the  cans  are  placed  upon  a  circular  iron  rack, 
which  is  raised  by  a  crane  and  lowered  into  a 
^sircular  vat  of  water,  which  can  be  rapidly 
brought  to  boiling  by  turning  on  steam.  The 
•cans  being  immersed,  the  heat  of  the  water  is 
gradually  raised.  I r  there  is  any  imperfection 
m  the  soldering  of  the  cans,  it  may  now  be  de- 
tected, as  the  small  Quantity  of  air  within  the 
•cans,  being  expanded  by  heat,  will  escape  in 
the  form  of  small  bubbles.  If  any  imporfect 
can  is  observed  it  is  removed.  The  boiling  is 
continued  until  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  cooked 
through,  when  the  rack  is  raised  from  the  vat 
and  the  cans  taken  to  the  store-house.  Label- 
ing and  packing  in  cases  is  done  later  in  the 
season.  Hr.  Harris  expected  that  his  stock 
would  amount  to  a  million  of  cans.  Over-ripe 
and  small  peaches  are  canned  without  paring. 
They  are  put  up  in  large  cans,  and  sold  to  ba- 
kers, hotels,  etc.,  as  pie-fruit. 

None  of  the  fruit  raised  at  this  orchard  is 
«hipped,  but  all  is  canned.  During  the  height 
of  the  season  the  hours  of  work  begin  early  and 
end  late ;  but  while  there  is  a  press  of  work, 
there  is  no  confusion,  the  whole  Dein|;  so  syste- 
matized by  Mr.  Harris  and  his  intelligent  sons 
that  each  person  has  his  ot  her  proper  place 
and  duties. 

The  large  force  of  employees,  mainly  wo- 
men, has  to  be  boarded  and  lodged,  and  we  ar- 
rangements for  this  seemed  to  be  very  com- 
plete and  comfortable.    £luoh  a  iMrde  of  wo- 


men picked  up  by  advertisement  in  large  citiea 
will,  of  course,  contain  more  o,r  less  of  eharao- 
ters  that  may  be  called^— to  put  it  mildly— un- 
lovely, and  it  requires  no  little  tact  and  firm- 
ness to  keep  peace  at  all  times.  The  women 
earn  from  six  to  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  are 
furnished  with  very  eood  board  for  the  mod- 
erate price  of  two  dollars.  A  third  or  more  of 
these  workwomen  were  negroes  of  all  shades 
of  color,  from  the  purest  African  to  the  light- 
est mulatto.  These  have  a  portion  of  the 
building  to  themselves.  Their  favorite  amose- 
ment  is  singing,  and  their  plaintive,  woird 
melodies  prc^uced  a  novel  effect. — Hearth  and 
Home. 

What  Home  Is. 

Home  is  the  one  place  in  all  this  world 
where  hearts  are  sure  of  each  other.  It  is  the 
place  of  confidence.  It  is  the  place  where  we 
tear  off  that  mask  of  guarded  and  suspicious 
coldness  which  the  world  forces  us  to  wear  in 
self-defence,  and  where  we  pour  out  the  unre- 
served communications  of  full  and  confiding 
hearts.  It  is  the  spot  where  expressions  of  ten- 
derness gush  out  without  any  sensaticm  of 
awkwardness,  and  without  any  dread  of  ridi- 
cule. Let  a  man  travel  where  he  will,  home 
is  the  place  to  which  "  his  heart,  untraveled, 
fondly  turns."  He  is  to  double  all  pleasure 
there.  He  is  to  divide  all  pain.  A  happy 
home  is  the  single  spot  of  rest  which  a  man 
has  upon  this  earth  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
noblest  sensibilities.  And  now,  my  brethren, 
if  that  be  the  description  of  home,  is  God's 
place  of  rest  your  home  7  Walk  abroad  and 
alone  by  night.  That  awfbl  other  world  in  the 
stillness  and  solemn  deep  of  the  eternities 
above,  is  it  your  home  7  Those  graves  that 
lie  beneath  you,  holding  in  them  the  infinite 
secret^  and  stamping  upon  all  earthly  loveli- 
ness tne  mark  of  frailty,  and  chuige,  and  fleet- 
ingness— are  those  graves  the  prospect  to 
which  in  bright  days  and  dark  days  you  can 
turn  without  dismay  7  God  in  His  splendors- 
dare  we  feel  with  him  affectionate  and  famil- 
iar, so  that  trial  comes  softened  by  this  feeling! 
It  is  my  Father,  and  enjoyment  can  be  takeo 
with  a  frank  feeline ;  my  Father  has  given  it 
me,  without  grudgmg,  to  make  me  happy.  All 
that  is  having  a  home  in  God.  Are  we  at 
home  there  ? — Boberiaon^s  Sermons. 


CuBB  FOB  BoNB  Felon. — The  following  ii 
said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  this  cause  of  suf- 
fering: "Take  common  rock  salt,  such  as  if 
used  for  salting  down  pork  or  beef^  dry  it  in  an 
oven,  then  pound  it  fine  and  mix  with  spirit! 
of  turpentine  in  equal  parts.  Put  it  in  a  rsf 
and  wrap  it  around  the  part  affected,  and  as  it 
gets  dry  put  on  more,  and  in  twenty-foorhouii 
you  are  cured ;  the  felon  is  dead«" 
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life  Insurance  as  a  Basis  of  Credit. 

BT  JOHN  F.  COLLINS)   CHICAGO. 

Thought  is  universal  capital. 

Thought  pays  prompt,  constant  interest 

Thought  forestalls  chance,  error. 

Thought,  usefully  applied,  is  business  success. 

Without  it  no  man  can  succeed,  every  man 
must  fail ;  with  it,  practically  applied,  gain  is 
certain.  Thought  is  hence  the  business  man's 
best,  safest,  most  unselfish  banker.  It  is  his 
board  of  directors,  always  ready  to  discount 
hia  paper,  to  enlarge  his  traffic,  to  guard  his 
iccamulations.  Apply  this  element  of  business 
^wer  as  follows,  and  answer  to  yourself  for 
the  useful  results : 

Ist  Are  you  in  business  on  your  own  ac- 
count? If  so,  what  is  your  line  of  discount  at 
TOur  bank?  How  is  it  secured?  Would  it 
iret,  annoy  jou  any,  were  you  suddenly  taken 
ill?  Would  your  estate  pay  the  amounts 
should  yoa  as  suddenly  die,  without  serious, 
perhaps^  fktal  shrinkage?  Would  your  admini- 
strator know  how  to  handle  your  stock,  pay 
your  obligations  as  they  mature,  and  leave 
your  estate  solvent,  or,  if  solvent,  unimpaired  ? 

Think!  Tou  can  secure  thi^  bevond  the 
fkadow  of  a  doubt.  Do  not  oe  disgusted. 
Ketd ! — by  insuring  yotir  life  for  the  benefit  of 
your  credxtora  at  large  for  the  amount  of  your 
everage  liainliiy.  Simple,  easy,  cheap,  certain, 
but  you  mast  do  it  now.  To-morrow  you  may 
not  be  insurable.  To-morrow  may  be  the  day 
apon  which  you  will  most  re(^uire  the  sense  of 
security.  This  is  no  sermon,  it  is  business  talk. 
Had  you  a  note  due  to-day,  would  you  wait 
antil  to-morrow  before  you  made  your  account 
good  ?    If  so,  you  would  go  to  protest  surely. 

M.  Have  you  a  partner  or  partners  in  busi- 
ness? What  assurance  have  you  that  he  or 
they  will  live  to  the  termination  of  the  period 
for  whick  the  partnership  was  formed  ?  What 
tssorance  have  you  that  all  you  have  in  the 
concern  may  not  be  jeopardized,  indeed  alto- 
gether lost,  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  and 
the  ignorance  or  preludice  of  his  administrator? 
8hdmd  you  die,^— it  is  possible, — might  not  all 
yoa  have  accumulated  be  fraudulently  con- 
sumed, or  prematurely  squandered  in  settling 
tie  partnership  ?  Or^  if  all  were  honest,  what 
know  you  of  the  evils  likely  to  befall  your 
estate? 

Think  J  that,  by  each  partner  insuring  his 
Wffer  the  benefit  of  the  others^  for  the  amount 
he  has  at  risk  in  the  business^  allsuch  etfils  may 
be  avoided,  estates  saved,  business  and  capital, 
i^  unimpaired, 

3d.  Are  you  a  Junior  partner,  dependent 
npon  your  skill  and  ability  for  your  interest, 
and  for  your  future  success  upon  the  life  of  the 
capitalist  ?  What  have  you  to  hope  for  if  he 
dies?  Are  not  your  skill  and  ability  worth  as 
■mch  to  him  as  bis  capital  is  to  jou  7    Is  jour 


interest  in  the  busineas  worth  lio  more  to  yon 
than  would  be  your  success  as  a  salaried  clerk 
or  salfsman?  Would  you  like  to  be  a  clerk 
again  ?  Are  you  not  liable,  likely  to  be,  should 
the  capitalist  suddenly  die?  Should  you  die, 
could  not  the  capitalist  quite  easily  supply  your 
place?  What  could  you  do  should  he  die,  but 
silently  look  on  while  the  business  of  your 
prior  life  passed  into  other  hands  as  proprietors  7 

Think  I  were  the  life  of  the  capitalist  insured 
for  the  amount  of  his  capital  in  the  business^ 
would  not  your  conditions  be  secured ^  your  future 
better  protected  f 

Would  this  be  an  unwarrantable  guarantee 
for  the  capital  to  give  to  the  brains  and  labor? 
You  have  worked  up  from  boy,  clerk,  to  part- 
ner. Are  not  the  years  gone  by  invested  capi- 
tal probably  deserving  ample  protection  in  its 
future?  Should  the  capitalist  die,  who  would 
take  his  place,  and  pay  over  to  his  estate  the 
capital  invested  in  the  concern?  What  assur- 
ance has  he,  should  he  die,  that  the  bad  man- 
accement  of  juniors  may  not  impair  it? 

4th.  Are  you  in  business  with  your  father  7 
If  so,  are  you  not  buildine  up  his  general 
estate?  Are  ycu  not  entitled  to  the  *^good 
will^*^  after  his  decease,  of  the  business  you 
yourself  are  creating?  Is  not  that  your  capi- 
tal by  creation  and  not  inheritance?  May  not 
all  be  ruined  by  complex,  vexatious  litigations 
in  settling  the  estate  hereafter  7  Not  all  estates 
are  peaceably  settled. 

Do  you  owe  your  father  in  your  business  re- 
lations greater  protection  to  his  general  estate, 
than  he  owes  you  on  your  individual  labor, 
tact,  energy,  industry  ?  Moreover,  is  it  right 
that  your  father  should  leave  his  general  estate 
liable  to  any  troublesome  complications  with 
the  partnership,  likely  to  injure  the  one  or 
impair  the  other  7 

Think  f  that  by  insuring  the  life  of  your 
father  for  the  anount  of  the  capital  he  has  at 
risk  in  the  business^  you  separate  the  whole 
question  of  the  partnership  from  his  estate. 

While  you  remain  one  of  the  heirs  at  law, 
would  not  your  rights  as  a  partner  be  protected  7 

Life  insurance  costs  but  very  little;  lees,  in- 
deed, in  most  cases,  than  fire  insurance,  without 
which  your  credit  would  not  be  worth  a  fi^. 

Think/  that  in  either  of  the  cases  named 
your  credit  is  strengthened,  because  the  liability 
to  delays  and  flnalloss  in  settlement  is  greatly 
reduced  if  not  entirely  obliterated. 

It  is  a  feeling  common  to  the  mind  of  nearly 
every  man  that  although  the  sky  of  his  neigh- 
bor may  become  dark  and  gloomy,  his  own  will 
remain  bright  and  tail  of  sunshine ;  while  his 
neighbor's  business  will  not  prosper,  his  of 
necessity  must  be  a  success.  Hence  it  is  the 
more  difficult  to  impress  upon  each  individual 
the  thought  that  the  evil  he  is  looking  to  befall 
another  may  be  making  rapid  strides  toward 
his  own  cherished  plans.  Are  you  sure  you 
are  fully  protected  in  your  business  pursuits, 
guaranteea  as  to  the  f\iture  safety  of  your  ac- 
cumulations, and  that  the  thoughts  herein 
have  no  claim  upon  your  consideration?  If 
so,  hand  this  to  your  neighbor  who  in  your 
judgment  is  not  so  fortunate. 
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'       Lilies. 

BY  FATHEB  BTAN. 

Go,  down  where  the  sea  waves  are  kissing  the 

shore, 
And  ask  of  them  why  do  they  sigh  7 
The  poets  have  asked  them  a  thousand  times  o'er, 
But  they're  kissing  the  shore  as  they've  kissed 

it  before— 
And  they're  sighing  to-day,  and  they'll  sigh 

evermore ; 

Ask  them  what  ails  them? — they  will  not  reply, 

But  they'll  sigh  on  forever,  and  never  tell  why. 

"Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh?" 

The  waves  will  not  answer  you — neither  shall  I. 

€ro,  stand  on  the  beach  of  the  boundless  deep. 
When  the  ni^ht  stars  are  gleaming  on  hign. 

And  hear  how  the  billows  are -moantn^  in  sleep. 

On  the  low  lying  strand,  by  the  surge-beaten 
steep— 2 

They  are  moaning  forever  wherever  they  sweep ; 

Ask  them  what  ails  them? — thev  never  reply, 

Theymoan,  and  so  sadly,  but  will  not  tell  why. 
"  Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh  ?" 

The  billows  won't  answer  you — neither  shall  I. 

Go,  list  to  the  breeze  at  the  waning  of  day. 
When  it  passes  and  murmurs  "Good-bye;" 

The  dear  little  breeze  f  how  it  wishes  to  stay. 

Where  the  flowers  are  in  bloom — where  the 
singing  bird^  play; 

How  it  sighs  when  it  flies  on  its  wearisome  way  t 

Ask  it  what  ails  it? — it  will  not  reply; 

Its  voice  is  a  sad  one — it  never  tola  why. 
"Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh?" 

The  breeze  will  not  answer  you — neither  shall  I. 

Go,  watch  the  wild  blasts,  as  they  spring  from 

their  lair, 
When  the  shout  of  the  storm  rends  the  sky ; 
They  rush  o'er  the  earth,  and  they  ride  through 

the  air. 
And  they  blight  with  their  breath  all  that's 

lovely  and  fair ; 
And  theymoan  like  the  ghosts  in  the  "land  of 

despair;" 
Ask  them  what  ails  them  they  never  reply ; 
Their  voices  are  moanful — they  will  not  tell 

why. 
"  Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh  ?" 
The  blast  will  not  answer  yon — neither  shall  I. 

Go,  stand  on  the  rivulet's  lily^fringed  side, 

Or  list  where  the  rivers  rush  by; 
The  streamlets,  which  forest  trees  shadow  and 

hide. 
And  the  rivers,  that  roll  in  their  oceanward 

tide, 
Are  moaning  forever,  whenever  they  glide ; 
Ask  them  what  ails  them  ?— they  will  not  reply ; 
On,  snd-voiced,  they  flow,  but  never  tell  why. 
"Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh?" 
Earth's  streams  will  not  answer  you — neither 

shall  I. 

When  the  shadows  of  daylight  are  gray  on  the 
hill, 
And  dark  where  the  low  valleys  4te, 
Go,  lift  to  the  voice  of  the  wild  whippoorwill. 
That  sings  when  the  songs  of  its  sisters  are  still, 


And  wails  through  the  darkness  so  sadly  and 

shrill. 
Ask  it  what  ails  it — it  will  not  reply; 
It  wails  sad  as  over — it  never  tells  why. 

"  Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh?" 
The  bird  will  not  answer  you — neither  shall  L 

Go,  list  to  the  voices  of  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
And  the  voices  that  sound  in  the  sky; 

Their  songs  may  be  ioyful  to  som^  but  to  mey 

There 's  a  sigh  in  each  ehord^  and  a  sigh  in  each 
key, 

And   thousands   of  sighs   swell  their  grand 
melody; 

Ask  them  what  ails  them? — they  will  not  reply; 

Theysigh — sigh  forever — ^but  never  tell  wny. 
"Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a  sigh?^ 

The  voices  won't  answer  you — neither  shall  I. 


One  by  One. 

They  are  gathering  homeward  from  every  land^ 

One  by  one. 
As  their  weary  feet  touch  the  shining  straid, 

One  by  one. 
Their  brows  are  encircled  in  a  golden  crown; 
Their  travel-stained  garments  are  all  laid  down, 
And  clothed  in  white  raiment  they  rest  on  the 

mead. 
Where  the  Lamb  ever  loveth  his  children  ta 

lead,  One  by  one. 

Before  they  rest  they  pass  through  the  strife; 

One  by  one; 
Through  the  waters  of  death  they  enter  life, 

One  by  one. 
To  some  are  the  floods  of  the  river  still, 
As  they  ford  on  their  way  to  the  heavenly  hill; 
To  others  the  waves  run  fiercely  wild. 
But  all  reach  the  home  of  the  undefiled, 

One  by  one. 

We,  too,  shall  come  to  that  river's  side, 

One  by  one. 
We  are  nearer  its  waters  each  eventide, 

One  by  one. 
We  can  hear  the  noise  and  dash  of  the  stream, 
Now  and  again,  through  our  life's  deep  dream; 
Sometimes  the  floods  all  its  banks  overflow. 
Sometimes  in  ripples  the  small  waves  go» 
One  by  one. 

Jesus,  Bedeemer,  we  look  to  thee. 

One  by  one^ 
We  lift  up  our  voices  tremblingly, 
One  by  one. 
The  waves  of  the  river  are  dark  and  cold. 
Wo  know  not  the  spot  where  our  feet  may  noTd, 
Thou  who  didst  pass  through  in  deep  midnieht 
Strengthen  us,  send  us  thy  staflT  and  thy  ligot, 
One  by  one. 

Plant  thou  thy  feet  beside  us  as  we  tread, 

One  by  one, 
On  Thee  let  us  lean  each  drooping  head, 

One  by  one. 
Let  but  Thy  strong  arm  around  us  be  twined^ 
And  we  shall  cast  all  our  fears  to  the  wind. 
Savior,  Redeemer,  be  thou  in  ftill  view. 
Smilingly,  gladsomely  we  shall  pass  throagh,    . 
Ooe  by  one. 
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Oar  Premiimi  List. 

We  request  attention  to  the  extensive  and 
varied  list  of  valuable  premiums,  published  in 
oar  advertising  colunms,  which  we  offer  to  those 
who  will  take  the  litll*  trouble  needed  to  collect 
lubscriptions  for  the  FiUM  avd  Home. 

This  list  is  so  large  and  comprehensive  that 
every  body  will  find  in  it  something  suited  to 
his  tute  or  wants. 


Club  Arrakosmskts. — By  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  proprietors  of  the  following 
leading  journals,  we  are  enabled  to  Aimish 
them  and  the  Farm  axd  Home  to  subscribers 
at  the  following  rates: 
Weekly  Memphis  Appeal  and  Farm  and 

HoHS  for  one  year $3  60 

Weekly  Arkansas  Oazette  and  Farm  AifD 

Home  for  one  year $3  00 

(hlumbus  (Miss.)  Democrat  and    Farm 

AND  HoMB  for  one  year $3  00 

AppUton's  Journal  and  Farm  akd  Home 

for  one  year $5  00 

Uppineotfs   Magazine   and  Farm   akb 

Home  for  one  year $5  00 


The  Plaktatiok,  of  Atlanta,  announces,  in 
its  last  issue,  that  it  will  henceforth  appear 
monthly  instead  of  weekly,  its  patronage  not 
being  sufficient  to  sustain  a  weekly  publication. 
We  sincerely  regret  this,  first,  because  the  able 
efforts  of  our  friend,  Col.  Tancey  and  his  as- 
sociates, have  not  met  the  response  from  the 
agricultural  public  to  which  they  were  so  well 
entitled ;  and,  secondly^,  because  it  is  a  lament- 
able indication  of  the  little  interest  which  the 
Southern  people  take  in  publications  designed 
for  their  benefit,  if  they  are  prepared  and  issued 
on  this  side  of  the  Potomac.  The  Plantation 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  conducted  of  the 

Vol.  IV,  No.  1—3. 


agricultural  papers,  and  we  know  that  it  will 
sustain  its  reputation  in  its  changed  form,  be- 
cause our  valued  friend,  Col.  Yancey,  says  so^ 
and  because  we  know  he  always  keeps  his 
promises. 

Thanks. — Since  our  last  number  was  issued 
we  have  received  complimentary  invitations 
from  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, through  the  Secretary,  G.  "W.  Peabody, 
Esq.,  to  attend  the  third  annual  fair  of  the  as- 
sociation, to  be  held  at  Columbus,  on  October 
29th  and  five  following  days;  and  like  invita- 
tions from  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association,  through  the  Secretary, 
Major  D.  C.  Trimble,  and  from  the  Phillips 
County,  Ark.,  Agricultural  Society,  through 
Judge  Bennett.  We  sincerely  regret  our  in- 
ability to  accept  these  invitations.  From  the 
enterprise  and  zeal  of  the  managers,  and  the 
public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  citizens  of 
Columbus,  Baltimore  and  Helena,  we  are  auured 
that  these  fairs  were  attractive  and  successful. 


Napoleon  Hill,  Esq.— The  members  of  the 
Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  done 
well  and  wisely  in  selecting  Napoleon  Hill,  of 
the  firm  of  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co.,  as  their  pre- 
siding officer.  His  prominent  position  among 
our  leading  merchants,  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  commercial  resources  and  wants  of 
Memphis,  and  his  life-long  identification  with 
her  interests,  together  with  his  intellectual 
qualifications  and  high  character,  render  him 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  called. 

Best  Bale  of  Cotton.— The  premium  of 
$500  which  was  offered  by  the  St  Louis  Fair 
Association  for  the  best  bale  of  cotton  raised 
in  Georgia,  has  been  awarded,  we  rejoice  to  see, 
to  Capt.  T.  G.  Holt,  of  Bibb  county,  Ga.,  the 
zealous  and  enterprising  President  of  the  Bibb 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  ^nd  progressive  planters  in 
Georgia.  We  congratulate  our  friend,  Capt. 
Holt,  on  his  success,  and  trust  that  this  is  but 
the  earnest  of  his  future  agricultural  triumphs. 

Works  or  Art. — Visitors  to  the  Exposition 
should  not  neglect  to  visit  and  examine  care- 
fully the  many  valuable  pictures  in  the  art 
gallery,  among  which  the  finest  and  most  val- 
uable are  those  contributed  by  F.  S.  Davis, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
from  his  private  collection.  The  landscape  by 
Eraus,  and  the  frill-length  portrait  of  his  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  IZ,  are  ma^iflcent  pictures. 
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Pnra  Applks. — Oar  esteemed  friend,  the 
reverened  editor  of  the  Western  Methodist^  has 
just  showQ  us  specimens  of  as  fine  winter  ap- 
ples as  we  ever  saw,  which  were  raised  by  Dr. 
Morrow,  at  Pea  Bidge,  Benton  oountj,  Ark. 
They  are  known  there  as  the  Kentucky  Bed, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  variety 
known  at  the  North  as  the  "Ben  Davis" 
variety.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  apple 
culture  is  becoming  quite  a  profitable  industry 
in  Benton  county  and  that  portion  of  Arkansas, 
and  that  it  will  increase  very  largely  when  the 
railroads  now  in  progress  are  completed,  afford- 
ing more  easy  and  cheaper  means  of  transport- 
ation to  market. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  apples  would  not 
grow  well  in  the  Southern  States,  like  a  similar 
belief  as  to  clover,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
conviction  that  we  can  raise  as  fine  apples  and 
as  fine  clover  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  country. 

The  Mempliis  Exposltton. 

We  offer  onr  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
public-spirited  and  liberal  gentlemen  who 
oi;iginated  the  idea  and  carried  out  the  plan  of 
the  HxMPHis  Industrial  Exposition  upon 
the  brilliant  success  of  their  enterprise.  They 
are  entitled  to  and  should  receive  the  thanks 
of  every  citizen  of  Memphis  for  the  many  and 
great  benefits  which  will  result  directly  and  in- 
directly to  the  city  from  their  energy  and  be- 
nevolence. 

Not  merely  will  the  Exposition  advance  the 
material  interests  of  Memphis  by  the  stimulus 
it  will  give  to  trade  and  the  money  which  it 
win  put  in  circulation,  but  it  will  inaugurate 
an  era  of  industrial  improvement,  give  a  whole- 
some jencouragement  to  home  manufactures, 
cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  of  the  people, 
lead  us  all  into  the  way  of  progress,  and  em- 
bolden us  to  greater  and  higher  effort  in  the 
future.  Our  Exposition  may  not  equal  other 
enterprises  of  a  like  character  in  the  affluent 
cities  of  the  more  favored  section  of  this  conti- 
nent, but  when  we  consider  the  condition  of 
our  country,  and  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round us,  we  must  rejoice  at  the  cheering  evi- 
dence which  it  affords  of  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  our  people,  and  we  must  indulge 
the  hope  that  these  qualities  stimulated  by  suc- 
cess, enlightened  by  experience,  and  strength- 
ened by  practice  will  at  no  distant  day  secure 
for  us  that  material  independence  and  diffused 
prosperity  which  conJBtitute  the  greatness  and 
power  of  a  people. 


It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  that  is 
taken  in  the  Exposition  by  the  crowds  which 
have  visited  it  daily  and  nightly  since  it  wsi 
opened,  and  the  pleasant  impressions  which  it 
has  made  on  all  who  have  visited  it  We  hope 
that  these  crowds  will  increase  daily,  and  that 
all  who  live  within  easy  access  of  our  city  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  which  the  Exposition 
affords.  Circumstances  have  prevented  us 
from  visiting  the  Exposition  as  often  as  we 
desired,  and  examining  its  various  departments 
as  minutely  as  they  deserved.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  so,  however,  before  it  closes.  We 
notice  in  another  place  a  few  of  the  displays 
that  particularly  attracted  our  attention,  in- 
tending in  our  next  to  give  a  more  extended 
and  detailed  description. 


Ths  Faib  of  ths  Shvlbt  Oouktt  Agri- 
cultural AND  Mechanical  Socibtt  com- 
menced on  Monday,  the  21st  of  October,  at  the 
fair  grounds  near  the  city,  where  the  direc- 
tors, with  commendable  energy  and  taste,  had 
provided  every  convenience  and  comfort  for 
exhibitors  and  visitors. 

Unfortunately  the  inclement  weather  of  the 
early  part  of  the  week  caused  the  attendance 
to  be  much  smaller  than  was  expected,  but  the 
pleasant  weather  of  Wednesday,  and  the  bright 
sky  and  genial  atmosphere  of  Thursday,  in- 
duced a  large  crowd  to  visit  the  fair  grounds, 
and  the  various  attractions  presented  by  the 
large  and  interesting  exhibition  of  articles  agri- 
cultural, mechanical  and  domestic,  besides  a 
number  of  choice  cattle  of  improved  breeds, 
and  a  large  collection  of  very  fine  horses. 

The  exhibition  of  field  products  was  not  as 
large  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  What  was  ex- 
hibited was  fine  of  its  kind,  and  showed  what 
Shelby  county  can  do  with  skillful  culture. 
But  the  meagerness  of  the  display  in  this  de- 
partment betrays  a  want  of  interest  in  agri- 
cultural fairs  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
These  fairs  are  designed  principally  for  the 
advantage  of  the  farmers,  and  wherever  they 
show  their  appreciation  of  them  by  contributing 
to  their  success  by  their  presence  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  products,  the  advantages  con- 
ferred are  made  manifest  by  increased  crops, 
improved  stock,  economipal  cultivation  and  in- 
creased profits.  Where  the  farmers  refuse  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  offered  benefit,  these 
happy  results  are  never  to  be  seen. 

The  stock  display  was  very  creditable.  There 
were  several  splendid  animals  exhibited,  and 
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minyof  them  ntited  in  Tennenee.  Mr.  Peter 
Oonolly,  of  Shelby,  took  the  first  prize  for  the 
best  milch  cow,  a  beautiful  animaL  Mr.  Mil- 
son  took  the  prizes  for  iteers,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Htndj  that  for  hi  cattle,  all  of  which  were 
well  deserved.  The  show  of  saddle  horses  was 
▼er J  good,  both  as  to  number  and  quality.  Mr. 
6.  K.  Weatherford's  saddle  mare,  which  car- 
ried off  the  $30  prize ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Todd's  saddle 
mtra,  which  took  the  silver  cup;  and  Mr. 
Robfft  Harris'  gelding,  which  carried  off  the 
lilfer  cup  offered  for  the  best  saddle  gelding, 
sweepstakes  for  all  ages^  were  specially  worthy 
of  remark.  The  blooded  stallions  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Ballentine,  Mr.  Holman  Leatherwood,  and 
8.  F.  Smith,  and  the  blooded  mares  of  Mr.  T. 
Bond,  of  Ticksburg,  Miss.,  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Kennedy,  were  much  and  deservedly  admired. 
The  poultry  show  was  very  fine,  both  in  num- 
bers and  varieties.  There  were  upward  of  three 
hundred  coops  of  chickens — Game,  Brahmas, 
Black  Poland,  Siver  Poland,  Bantams,  Cochins, 
JsTss,  Dominiques,  Sultans,  Houdans,  Ham- 
burgs,  Greve-Cceurs,  Lafieche,  and  Leghorns. 
Of  turkeys— Bronze  and  Hollands.  (The  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Joseph  Cash,  of  Shelby  county, 
merits  special  notice.)  Of  Geese — Toulouse, 
Xmbden,  Hong  Kong,  Barnacle  and  Brant. 
And  of  ducks — Muscovey,  Cayuga,  Rouen  and 
Aylesbury. 

The  ladies,  who  are  always  prominent  in 
every  good  and  useful  work,  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the 
iair.  The  show  of  embroidery  and  fancy  work, 
qnilts,  etc.,  was  admirable,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  which  was  the  handiwork  of  our  own 
Southern  ladies. 

The  President,  Directors  and  Secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  Society,  and  their  efficient  and 
polite  assistants  spared  no  pains  to  provide  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  visitors,  and  we 
take  this  occasion  to  tender  to  them  our  sincere 
thanks  for  the  kindness  and  polite  attention 
shown  to  ourselves  and  all  connected  with  the 
Parm  and  Home. 

These  imperfect  notes  of  the  Pair  were  pre- 
pared before  its  close  to  meet  the  inexorable 
demand  of  the  printer,  and  the  necessity  to 
prepare  this  issue  for  the  press  before  the  first 
of  the  month.  In  our  next  we  promise  a  fur- 
ther notice,  embracing  the  many  objects  of  in- 
terest mention  of  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  omit^ 

RmrrTAKcxs  to  the  Southsrk  Farm  akd 
BoMi,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
most  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  oheoks,  postoffice 
.  orders,  or  by  express. 


Notes  of  the  Exporitloiu 

Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  in  the  spacious  halls  and  galleries  of  the 
Memphis  Industrial  Exposition,  the  following 
are  certainly  the  most  attractive,  as  well  lh>m 
their  intrinsic  merit  as  from  their  bei^g  illus- 
trations of  the  enterprise,  skill,  taste  and  re- 
finement of  the  merchants  of  Memphis: 

B.  LOWENBTSnr  &  BB0THEB8 — ^BBT  OOOIHI. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  attention  as  you 
enter  the  gallery  at  the  southeast  comer  is  the 
magnificent  show-case  of  B.  Lowxnbtxin  A 
Bbothers,  the  famous  dry  goods  merchants 
of  Main  street  In  this  oase,  which  is  about 
twelve  feet  high,  six  feet  square,  made  of  oiled 
walnut  and  plate-glass,  and  finished  in  the 
most  beautiful  style,  are  grouped  in  folds  a 
number  of  the  richest  silks  for  evening  dresses 
of  the  loveliest  and  most  delicate  oolors,  and 
arranged  with  the  skill  of  an  artist  In  the 
comers  of  the  case,  to  give  additional  brilliancy 
to  these  exquisite  colors,  the  finest  and  heaviest 
black  silks  and  velvets  fresh  from  the  looms 
of  Lyons,  are  arranged  with  much  taste  and 
effect.  The  sides  of  the  case  are  draped  in 
festoons  with  the  richest  laces  of  Brussels, 
Mechlin,  Valenciennes  and  Alencon,  inter* 
spersed  here  and  there  with  the  finest  gloves 
from  the  factories  of  Jouvin  and  Alexandre, 
and  fans  as  beautifully  finished  as  any  the 
Palais  Reval  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  can  pro* 
duce.  The  display  is  really  brilliant  The 
articles  exhibited  are  all  beauteous,  and  the 
manner  in  whioh  they  are  grouped  and  ar* 
ranged  evinces  considerable  artistic  skilL 

OROILL  A  BROTHERS — HARDWARE,   ETC. 

Passing  along  the  same  gallery,  our  attention 
was  attracted  by  another  display  of  a  totally 
different  character,  but  equally  entitled  to  par* 
ticular  notice.  We  refer  to  the  display  of 
hardware,  cutlery,  guns,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, etc.,  made  by  that  old  established  and 
popular  firm,  Oroill  Brothers  &  Co.,  310 
and  312  Front  street,  wholesale.dealers  in  hard- 
ware, etc.,  and  agents  for  Deering's  Horse  En- 
gine and  Cotton  Press,  and  Gullett's  Steel 
Brush  Gin.  On  a  board  six  feet  squares  facing 
the  gallery,  is  a  representation  or  the  king  of 
birds,  made  exclusively  of  hardware,  the  head 
and  oeak  of  brass  screws,  the  wings  ef  files, 
the  neck  of  wad  punches,  the  tail  of  butcher 
knives,  and  the  legs  and  talons  of  wad  punches. 
The  work  is  most  ingeniously  done  and  the  Ef- 
fect is  excellent  To  the  left  of  this  oenter 
piece,  on  a  smaller  board,  is  a  representation 
of  the  artizan's  coat  of  arms,  the  bare  arm 
holding  a  hammer  and  an  anvil,  constructed 
entirely  out  of  carriage  bolts.  All  round  these 
works  of  art  are  grouped  specimens  of  all 
sorts  of  hardware  and  cutlery  of  the  best  and 
choicest  patterns.  In  the  establishment  of 
Orj^l  Brothers  can  be  fonnd  everything,  in 
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hardware  from  a  iteam  engine  to  m  screw,  and 
eaoh  arUole  the  best  of  its  kind. 

HOOK  *  LAOULL— HOUSK  DXC0RATI0K8. 

Still  farther  on  we  stopped  to  admire  the 
beaulifiil  displaj  of  wall  decorations  in  paper, 
satin,  ^It  monntings,  paper  hangings,  shades, 
home  painting,  etc^  of  Hook  d  LaGbill,  the 
well  Imown  dealers  in  French  and  American 
decorations,  wall  papers,  etc.,  326  Second  street 
Here  are  the  most  perfect  imitations  of  fresco 
painting,  panneling  of  everjr  description,  of 
the  choicest  marbles,  and  combinations  of  fresco 
with  saUn  decorations,  all  exquisite  in  taste, 
both  as  to  color  and  execution.  The  specimens 
of  house  painting  in  imitation  of  different 
woodf  are  equally  admirable.  We  do  not  be- 
liere  that  the  work  of  this  Arm  can  be  sur- 
paaied  by  any  house  decorator  on  the  continent, 
or  that  their  stock  of  French  and  American 
paper  hangings  and  decorations  is  excelled 
anywhere.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  paint- 
ing and  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  Ex- 
position building  was  all  done  by  Hook  &  La- 
Grill. 

dOtLE  *  dHAFkAK — BLAKk  BOOKS,   BINDING, 
PRINTINO,   ETC. 

In  the  space  allotted  to  Boyle  d  Chapman, 
In  this  same  gallery,  may  be  found  as  finely 
executed  specimens  of  blank  books  as  to  bind- 
ing, ruling  and  finish,  and  of  printing  of  all 
sorts,  as  can  be  seen  in  any  city  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  time  was  when  no  Soutl^em  bank 
or  counting-room  contained  a  book  of  South- 
ern manufacture,  and  when  even  the  billheads 
of  our  merchants  were  printed  in  some  North- 
ern city.  l?hat  time,  we  rejoice  to  know,  has 
passed,  and  certainly  no  one  in  the  southwest 
who  needs  blank  l>ooks,  binding  or  printing 
done  in  the  best  style,  need  go  further  than 
the  establishment  of  our  friends  Boyle  &  Chap- 
man, 27d  Main  street.  Their  binding  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Southern  Fabm  and 
Home,  which  they  have  on  exhibition,  is  equal 
in  finish  to  the  finest  English  binding. 

MITCHELL  *  HOFFMAN— PURNITURE,  ETC. 

In  the  gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building  we  particularly  admired  the  magnifi- 
cent display  of  household  furniture,  carpets, 
window  curtains,  cornices,  etc.,  by  Mitchell 
d  Hoffman,  of  308  Main  street,  occupying 
three  sections  of  the  gallery.  The  furniture 
consists  of  two  parlor  sets,  a  set  of  bedroom 
furniture,  and  furniture  for  a  dininff-room  and 
library.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
handsomest  or  most  elegant.  They  are  all  of 
the  newest  style  and  most  elaborate  finish,  not 
manafactured  for  show,  but  taken  from  the 
general  stock  to  be  found  in  their  ample  sales- 
rooou.  We  were  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
all  the  upholstery  work,  which  is  as  fine  as  can 
be  imagined,  was  done  in  Memphis,  and  may 


therefore  be  considered  a  specimen  of  Soutiieni 
manafacture.  The  rosewood  and  crimson  satin 
parlor  set  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  upholstery 
as  we  ever  saw.  "We  also  admired  very  much 
the  window  decorations  (lamhreownt^  we  be- 
lieve they  are  called,)  and  comkMs  exhibited 
by  this  house. , 

F.  R.  CLARK  k  CO.— WATCHES,  JSWBLRT,  ETC. 

Those  who  think  that  to  get  a  good  or  fine 
watch  they  must  send  to  London,  Lode,  Ge- 
neva or  Copenhagen,  should  see  the  splendid 
collection  of  American  watches  fttmi  the  Wal- 
tham  Manufacturing  Company  (Bobbins  & 
Appleton),  contained  in  the  cases  of  our  es- 
teemed friends,  F.  H.  Clark  &  Co.,  comer  of 
Main  and  Madison  streets.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  every  variety  and  style  of  watch,  from 
the  delicate  jeweled  and  enameled  fr{)<m  of 
the  lady  to  the  most  massive  and  elaborately 
wrought  time  piece  and  chronometer.  Thii 
watch  display  alone  is  well  worth  a  visit  to 
the  Exposition.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of 
the  inventive  skill,  enterprise  and  progreu  of 
our  people. 

Besiaes  this  large  display  of  American 
watches — the  finest  we  ever  saw — F.  H.  Clark 
&  Co.  have  on  exhibition  beautiful  specimens 
of  silverware,  jewelry,  etc.,  selected  from  the 
large  stock  which  they  always  keep  on  hand. 
We  will  add  that  from  our  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  that  a  more  reliable  merchant 
or  worthier  citizen  than  James  S.  Wilkinp,  the 
resident  partner  of  F.  H.  Clark  &  Co.,  cannot 
be  found  anywhere. 

WHEELER,  PICKENS  *  CO. — DEALERS  IN  WOOD 
AND  WlLLdW  WARE. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
pyramid  of  wood  and  willow  ware  exhibited  by 
Wheeler,  Pickens  &  Co.,  328  and  330  Msin 
street,  in  which  may  be  found  a  specimen  of 
every  article  in  that  line  that  can  well  be 
thought  of.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  sur- 
rounded by  children's  carriages  and  bicycles  of 
all  shapes  and  styles,  and  the  whole  is  arranged 
with  great  taste  and  skill.  This  firm  wss 
established  in  Memphis  in  1865,  and  fVom  small 
beginning  has  gradually  extended  its  bosineM 
until  it  now  occupies  the  first  place  in  its  line 
supplying  the  trade  and  people  of  West  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  Although 
the  original  firm  name  is  continued,  the  present 
partners  are  T.  Sherwood,  business  mansger 
and  purchaser,  and  C.  S.  Howe,  cashier.  They 
keep  always  on  band  everything  belonging  to 
their  line  of  business,  and  make  a  specialitv  of 
children's  carriages.  Thov  will  open  on  No- 
vember 15  a  large  stock  of^Oerman  and  Amer-  | 
ican  toys,  selected  expressly  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  and  purchasea  on  advantageous  termi 
ear]  V  in  the  season,  and  transported  to  Memphii 
while  freights  were  low. 

W.  8.  BRUCE  *  CO^-CARRIAOES,  ETC. 

No  one  who  sees  the  stock  of  beautiful  car- 
riages, buggies,  phaetons,  etc.,  exhil^ted  by  the 
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well-known  house  of  W.  S.  Bbucs  ft  Ck)^ 
eoold  suppose  that  scarcely  two  months  ago 
Uteir  large  establishment,  stock,  shops,  etc^ 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  With  the  energy  and 
enterprise  to  which  they  owe  their  well-earned 
iame^  they  set  to  work  the  day  after  their  mis- 
fiirtane,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  they 
hid  their  (kctory  in  fiill  blast  at  their  temporary 
location  on  Second  street,  and  the  builders  at 
work  rebuilding  on  a  grander  scale  than  before, 
a  new  factory  on  the  old  site.  Among  others, 
we  noticed  particularly  the  carriage  on  exhibi- 
tion with  maroon  satin  linings,  and  curved 
plate>glass  in  front,  which  is  as  beautiful  and 
tsiteful  a  specimen  of  the  carriage-builder's  art 
as  can  be  seen  anywhere.  Substantial  in  every 
pert,  while  it  is  light  and  graceAil,  handsome 
without  being  showy,  roomy  and  commodious 
without  being  cumbrous,  it  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  finest  carriages  built  by  the  best 
builders  at  the  North.  It  is  a  credit  to  Mem- 
phis skill  and  industry.  The  display  of  our 
friends,  Bruce  &  Co.,  gave  us  especial  eratifi- 
oation,  first  on  account  of  their  acknowledged 
worth,  and,  second,  because  they  have  borne  a 
heavy  loss  with  a  manhood  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration. 

WHXATOK  A  CO.— HAT8,  TURS,  AC. 

We  cannot  withhold  our  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  show  of  hats,  caps,  furs,  &c^  by  Whxa- 
TON&  Co.,  the  old  established  firm  at  279  Main 
street,  at  the  sign  of  the  tiger.  They  exhibit 
head-covering  of  every  style  and  shape,  of  the 
heit  quality  to  suit  every  taste.  Their  stock  of 
robes  and  furs  of  all  varieties  and  qualities, 
from  the  Bussian  sable  and  royal  ermine  down- 
ward, is  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive.  We 
cordially  commend  this  house  to  Southern  pat- 
ronage and  support  Their  customers  may  de- 
pend on  finding  the  "  fair  and  square  dealing  " 
which  they  jHromise  in  their  cards. 

CUBBDrS  *  OUNN — BTBAU  XNQINE8,  &C. 

We  notice,  with  peculiar  pride  and  pleasure, 
those  articles  which  are  of  Southern  manufac- 
ture^ and  illustrate  the  skill  and  enterprise  of 
our  own  people.  Prominent  among  these  we 
notice  the  engines  made  at  the  Union  Foundry 
and  Machine  Shop  of  Cubbinb  &  Gunk,  160 
to  174  Adams  street,  which  are  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  most  highly-finished  engines 
from  Patterson,  New  Jersey,  or  Philadelphia. 
The  beautiful  engine  (40-horse  power)  that 
drives  all  the  machinery  in  the  Exposition 
building,  running  as  smoothly  and  with  almost 
as  little  noise  as  a  sewing  machine,  was  manu- 
factured in  every  part  by  this  enterprising  firm. 
They  manufacture  all  sorts  of  steam  engines 
and  casting  and  all  the  machinery  for  grist 
tnd  saw  mills,  and  sell  reliable  articles  at  rea^ 
•onaUe  prices. 


HBS.  M.  C.  HUNTKB — MILLIKBRT,  LACES,  *a 

Mbs.  Huntsr,  of  the  Southern  Emporium  of 
Fashion,  247  Main  street,  has  a  handsome  plate- 
glass  case  containing  beautifUl  specimens  of  the 
milliner's  art,  in  hats  of  the  latest  style,  richest 
material  and  highest  finish;  artificial  flowers, 
of  every  hue,  tastefully  grouped  together  in  the 
form  of  a  bouquet;  delicAte  bridal  vaihi,  decked 
with  orange  blossoms:  costly  laces,  of  all  widths 
and  patterns;  ladies'  handkerchiefs  of  cambric, 
as  thin  as  tissue  paper,  with  broad  trimming  of 
purest  Yalencienes;  fans  of  the  most  elegant 
manufocture,  and  a  number  ef  other  articles  in 
the  same  line— all  beauteous  in  appearance, 
selected  with  the  utmost  taste,  and  arranged  in 
the  most  attractive  manner.  Ladies  who  need 
any  of  the  articles  we  have  mentioned,  will  do 
well  to  call  on  Mbs.  Huktxr.  They  may  de- 
pend on  receiviujy;  the  utmost  attention  and  the 
mil  value  of  their  money. 

XLLIOTT  *  BTDOXLT — JASCY  000D8. 

This  popular  firm  have  a  fine  collection  of 
bronzes,  China  vases,  Japan  trays,  cabinets,  &c., 
imported  direct  f^om  Japan ;  real  Turkey  rugs 
and  praying  carpets,  a  large  variety  of  articles 
of  Berlin  wool  needle  work,  embroidery,  bijou- 
terie, table  ornaments,  fans  and  fancy  goods,  all 
of  the  choicest  and  most  elegant  description. 
They  also  exhibit  a  number  of  valuable  things 
of  historical  interest  which  have  been  lent  to 
them  for  the  occasion,  among  others  a  patch- 
work quilt,  which  was  made  by  Mrs.  George 
Washington,  and  some  finely  mounted  canes, 
the  property  of  ex-President  Davis,  which  were 
presented  to  him  on  different  occasions.  All 
who  admire  objeU  de  verht  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Elliott  &  Bidoelt's  section. 

LEOPOLD  0<EPEL — PLA.I70S,  StC, 

The  show  of  Knabe  pianos,  cabinet  organs, 
and  other  musical  instruments  by  Leopold 
GcEPXL,  of  375  Main  street,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  attractive  features  of  the  Expo- 
sition. His  Grand  and  Grand  Square  pianos  of 
Knabe's  manufacture  are  really  magnificent 
instruments  in  tone,  power,  form  and  finish, 
and  are  declared  by  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional performers  to  be  superior  to  all  others. 
The  Smith  Cabinet  Organ  is  also  an  excellent 
instrument  Mr.  Gcbpbl'b  show  includes  also  a 
number  of  wind  and  string  instruments  of  the 
best  make  and  finish,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  articles  of  musical  merchandise.  Mr. 
Gcbpsl's  long  residence  in  our  city,  bis  large 
trade  with  the  people  of  this  section,  his  high 
character  and  musical  knowledge,  render  it  al- 
most unnecessary  to  add  in  closing  this  notice 
that  everything  he  sells  is  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 

C.  C.  WABD  *  BRO. — ^DBUGS,  PERPUMERT,  ftO. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  sections  in  the 
west  gallery  is  that  occupied  by  the  display  of 
drugs,  perfiimery,  chemicals  and  patent  medi* 
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dues  of  0.  G.  Wabd  d  Bro.,  druggists,  215 
Main  street.  .  In  the  central  case,  which  is  or- 
namented by  a  finely  executed  bust,  in  marble, 
of  General  B«  E.  Lee,  are  every  imaginable 
perfume  and  article  for  toilet  use — ^brushes, 
combs,  soaps,  pomades,  hair  oils,  &a,  &c  This 
case  is  fianlcea  on  both  sides  by  neatly-painted 
barrels  of  "Ward's  Tonic  Bitters,''  surmounted 
by  pillars  of  bottles  of  the  same  valuable  med- 
icine. At  the  back  are  a  number  of  stands 
containing  an  endless  variety  of  drugs  and 
solid  and  fluid  medicines,  manufactured  by 
TbEiyer  &  Co.,  of  Gambridgeport,  Mass.,  made 
up  with  such  skill  and  in  such  attractive  shape 
as  to  make  one  feel  that  physic  is  not  so  "  hard 
to  take"  after  all.  Whether  one  wants  to  min- 
ister to  the  body  or  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  toilet,  either  desire  can  be  gratified  by  a 
visit  to  G.  G.  Warp  A  Bbo. 

J.  C.  WARD  *  CO. — CLOTHINO. 

The  specimens  of  their  stock  of  clothing, 
men's  furnishing  goods,  trunks,  satchels,  &c., 
exhibited  by  J.  G.  Ward  &  Co.,  of  271  Main 
street,  convey  the  positive  assurance  that  they 
can  suit  every  taste,  fit  everv  size,  and  supply 
every  want  in  their  line  of  business,  from  the 
finest  overcoat  to  an  under-vest,  from  a  sock  to 
a  neck-tie^  and  all  of  the  newest  fashion,  choic- 
est materials  and  best  make.  They  make  a 
very  fine  displav,  and  their  stand  has  been  par- 
ticularly noticed  and  admired  by  all  the  visi- 
tors of  the  Exposition,  as  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental.  There 
are  no  more  reliable  dealers  than  J.  C.  Ward 
&Go. 

R.  O.  CRAIO  A  CO. — AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 
SEEDS,   ETC. 

The  large  number  of  agriculturists  who  have 
visited  the  exposition  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  admirable  selection  of  agricultu- 
ral implements,  garden  and  farm  tools,  seeds, 
etc.,  contained  in  the  section  occupied  by  B.  G. 
Craio  &  Co.,  the  well-known  and  reliable 
dealers  of  377  and  379  Main  street.  There 
they  saw  the  most  beautifully-wrought  plows  of 
every  size  and  pattern,  adapted  to  every  pur- 
pose, from  the  large  cast-steel  turn-plow  of 
Collins'  to  the  sharp  and  penetrating  subsoiler 
.  of  Brinly,  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
Western  walking  gang  cultivators,  champion 
reapers,  mowers,  seed  drills,  hullers,  com- 
shellers,  cutting-machines,  and  every  imagin- 
able implement  for  use  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
garden,  with  sacks  of  all  sorts  of  seeds — rust- 

5 roof  oats,  clover,  grass  seed,  etc.,  etc.  By 
ilieence,  industry,  scrupulous  adherence  to 
.  truUi,  and  intelligent  selection  of  the  best 
articles  of  their  several  kinds,  this  firm  is  now 
the  foremost  in  its  line  of  business  in  the  South- 
west. We  can  commend  them  highly  as  in 
every  way  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  our 
people. 

Bulbs.— >We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  re- 
.  ceipt  of  some  choice  hyacinth  bulbs  from  R.  ^. 


Craig  &  Co.,  377  and  379  Main  street,  Mem- 
phis, who  have  recently  imported  a  large  col- 
lection of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiftd  flower- 
ing bulbs. 

We  advise  our  friends,  and  especially  the 
ladies,  to  make  an  early  call  on  Craig,  and  se- 
cure jome  of  these  beautiftil  hyacinths,  crocus- 
es, Ac  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them,  either 
in  the  open  ground  or  In  pots  for  pot  culture 
for  winter  blooming. 


^itmvg  §tpw[intwi. 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Maid  of  Sker.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.)  This  is  certainly  the 
most  original,  most  interesting,  and  cleverest 
novel  that  has  appeared  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  We  might  say  more  than  this,  for  a 
perfect  delineation  of  a  character  like  that  of 
Davy  is  by  no  means  an  annual  achievement 
Davy  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  book.  He  ii 
the  central  figure  around  whom  all  the  others 
revolve,  although  many  of  them  are  drawn 
with  a  power  rarely  equaled  in  modem  ro- 
mance writing.  It  would  be  very  hard  to 
give  even  an  outline  of  the  story.  The  book 
must  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  to  be  prop- 
erly appreciated  or  fully  understood.  It  is 
admirable  as  a  whole,  showing  study,  research 
and  careful  work,  especially  in  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  Nelson's  naval  engagements,  which 
show  how  thoroughly  the  author  has  the  life, 
duties  and  habits  of  the  sailor.  The  reader 
will  soon  discover  after  perusing  a  few  pagei 
of  ^  The  Maid  of  Sker"  that  it  is  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  and  that  there  are  not  many 
modern  novelists— certainly  not  half  a  dozen— 
who  are  the  equals  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore» 

'The  Beginnings  of  Life.  By  H.  Charl- 
ton Bastian,  M.  D.  2  vols.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Ca)  We  confess  that  we  have  little  sympathy 
with,  and  less  admiration  for,  the  batch  of  mod' 
em  scientific  writers  who  have  recently  pn^ 
lished  their  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  speciei 
and^ the  development  of  life.  .We  regar4^0 
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hockM  of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  and  their  co-la- 
borers, as  of  most  dangerous  and  evil  tendency, 
because  the  groundwork  and  starting  point  of 
all  their  theories  are  practically  a  denial  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  subversion  of  revealed 
religion.  Dr.  Bastian's  book  is  of  the  same 
character  and  tendency.  If  his  hypotheses  are 
correct,  the  Bible  must  be  a  fable,  and  were  he 
to  have  given  much  more  than  three  vears' 
careful  study  to  the  development  of  his  theory 
of  archebiosia  or  spontaneous  origin  of  living 
matter  and  of  heterogenesis,  or  the  oriein  of 
living  things  from  other  and  different  flving 
things,  we  would  not  give  one  fig  for  his  theory 
if  it  conflicted  with  the  word  of  God.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  of  learning  and  profound 
icientiflc  attainment.  He  evidently,  too,  is  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
ne  bas  written ;  but,  like  Darwin,  he  has  sought 
with  his  finite  intellect  to  fathom  mysteries 
which  the  Infinite  Creator  has  made  inscruta- 
ble, and  has  consequently  been  obliged  to  re- 
ject revelation  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
on  which  he  builds  his  hypothesis. 

We  admire  the  industry,  patient  investiga- 
tion and  great  learning  displayed  in  this  book, 
while  we  utterly  disapprove  its, purpose  and 
reject  its  teaching. 

The  Ikssct  World.  By  Louis  Figuier. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Whoever  wishes  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  fami- 
liei  of  insects  and  of  the  peculiarities  and  hab- 
iti  of  the  several  varieties,  should  read  this 
entertaining  book,  which  has  become  celebrated 
in  Eorope.  The  edition  before  us  is  one  of  the 
best  translations  we  have  ever  read. 

Michael  Fabaday.  By  J.  H.  Gladstone, 
Ph.  D.  (Harper  and  Brothers.)  Professor 
Tyndal],  Dr.  Jones  and  others  have  given  the 
world  the  history  of  the  labors  of  the  renowned 
philosopher,  but  they  have  not  given  the  his- 
tory of  the  inner  life,  and  familiar  character  of 
the  man  which  this  little  book  affords.  Fara- 
day was  the  favorite  pupil  and  protege  of  the 
peat  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  fi'om  the 
(lacksmith's  shop  of  his  father  rose  to  the 
highest  distinctions  ever  accorded  to  a  man  of 
science.  We  commend  this  book  particular- 
Ij  to  the  perusal  of  the  young,  as  a  forcible  il- 
lustration of  the  oft-quoted  hne : 

**  Honor  and  Came  from  no  condition  rise." 
and  as  giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  greatest  natural  philosopher  of  his  time. 

MlDDLEMAJtCH :   A    StXTDT   OF   PROVINCIAL 

LiM.  By  <5eorge  Eliot,  Vol.  I.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.)  There  is  a  charm  about  the  writ- 
ings of  Gkorge  Eliot  which  is  possessed  by 
none  other.  All  her  creations  are  lovely,  and 
they  are  wrought  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  and 
parity  of  polish  which  no  other  novel  vrriter 
e^  approach.  She  can  stir  the  profoundest 
emotions  of  her  readers,  while  at  the  s^ime  time 


she  can  satisfy  the  most  critical  taste.  She  can 
be  passionate,  philosophic  and  coolly  minute. 
She  can  create  a  erana  type  and  then  finish  it 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  detail.  After  read- 
ing one  of  her  books,  you  are  at  a  loss  which 
to  admire  more,  the  grand  outline  or  tHe 
beautiful  nicety  of  the  tracery  with  which  she 
finishes  it.  Her  greatest  characters  are  women. 
Her  wonderful  powers  have  been  exerted  in 
their  delineation.  "  Middlemarch"  is,  we  think, 
the  best  of  her  works.  As  you  read  it,  you 
feel  ffrateful  to  her  for  having  written  a  book 
in  which  you  find  so  many  things  that  are  ad- 
mirable and  pleasing. 

Califobnia:  a  Book  fob  Travelebs  and 
Settlebs.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.)  This  is  the  most  entertaining,  most 
useful  and  comprehensive  guide-book  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  tells  you  how  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia, what  to  see  when  you  get  there ;  if  you 
are  an  invalid,  where  to  pi  and  how  to  re- 
cover vour  health;  if  you  are  fond  of  field 
sports,  how  to  gratify  your  taste;  and  if  you 
are  a  settler,  wishing  to  engage  in  agriculture 
or  fruit  raising,  Mr.  Nordhoffs  book  contains 
a  ftill  description  of  the  various  climates  and 
productions  of  the  golden  State.  It  is  a 
first-rate  book  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  found  of 
inestimable  value  to  all  California  tourists  and 
settlers. 

SoNO  Life  fob  Sunday  Schools,  &c.  By 
Philip  Phillips.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This 
volume  is  intended  to  illustrate  by  song  and 
picture  "the  journey  of  Christiana  and  her 
children  to  the  celestial  city."  The  beautiful 
hymns  which  it  contains  may  well  accomplish 
this  purpose,  for  many  of  them  are  really  gems 
of  piety  in  song,  but  we  cannot  see  how  the 
woodcuts  can  illustrate  anything  but  the  rude- 
ness of  their  engraving.  Apart  from  this  de- 
facing effect  of  these  very  uglv  and  foolish  lit- 
tle pictures,  the  book  is  full  of  merit,  and  will 
be  much  prized  as  a  valuable  aid  to  improved 
singing  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

Thirty  Ybabs  in  the  Habem:    Ob  the 

AlJTOBIOOBAPHY    OF    MeLEK-HaNUH,    WiFE 

OF  Kibbizli-Me^smet-Pasha.  (Harper  and 
Brothers.)  This  is  in  many  respects  a  very 
remarkable  book.  It  is  the  history  of  a  woman 
written  by  herself,  whose  life  has  been  a  series 
of  the  most  wonderful  adventures  and  startling 
vicissitudes.  While  a  mere  child,  she  rune 
away  with  an  English  doctor,  more  than  double 
her  age,  from  whom  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
enduring  much  misery,  she  obtains  a  divorce. 
She  then  marries  a  Turkish  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  who,  after  many  chanees  of  fortune,  Sv- 
comes  Governor  of  St  Jean  d  *  Acre,  and  finally 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  Sultan.  Her  daughter  by 
this  marriage,  Aishet,  who  ia  described  as  very 
charming,  becomes  ouite  a  heUe  at  the  Court  of 
StambouT,  and  finally  is  married  to  a  man 
whom  she  cordially  detests.  The  joint  expe- 
riences of  mother  and -daughter,  their  perseca- 
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tioBS  and  suiferings,  and  final  escape  from  Tur- 
key, and  refugee  life  in  Western  Europe,  are 
the  subject  of  the  book.  The  descriptions  of 
the  life  of  Turkish  women,  their  maffniflcent 
misery  and  modes  of  amusement,  are  Interest- 
ing and  graphic,  and  gives  a  better  view  of  do- 
mestic life  in  the  East  than  any  book  we  know. 
After  reading  it,  however,  we  came  to  the  un- 
pleasant conclusion  that  Helek-Hanum,  Judg- 
ing Arom  her  own  account  of  herself,  is  by  no 
means  a  lovable  character,  and  that  if  his 
Highness,  Kibrizli  Mehemet-Pasha  was  a  sen- 
sible man,  he  must  have  been  much  gratified 
when  he  found  that  his  wife  had  abandoned 
his  bed  and  board.  She  is  evidently  a  "  disa- 
greeable party." 

A  OOMPEKDIXTM    OF   THS   HiSTORT   OF    THE 

Unitbd  States,  by  Alex.  H.  Stephens.  (E.  J. 
Hale  &  Son,  New  York.)  The  thanks  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  due  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phens for  having  given  them  the  only  school 
history  of  their  country  extant  wherein  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  Government 
are  perspicuously  and  truthfully  explained,  and 
the  student  is  taught  the  essential  points  in  the 
annals  of  the  Bepublic  without  admixture  of 
sectional  prejudice  or  partisan  misrepresenta- 
tion. It  is  a  very  valuable  work,  and  though 
of  necessity  very  much  condensed,  is  yet  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  lucid  in  all  its  statements, 
and  philosophical  in  its  arguments.  As  a  text- 
book for  schools  it  will  b^  generallv  adopted, 
and  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  adult  it  will 
be  widely  popular.  In  form  and  topography 
it  reflects  credit  on  its  publishers. 

A  "Waiting  Rage,  by  Edmund  Yates.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.)  This  is  a  highly  sensational, 
but  very  well  written  novel,  by  an  author  who, 
though  he  has  written  many,  has  never  written 
an  unreadable  book.  Several  of  the  incidents 
are  far-fetched,  much  of  the  plot  is  unnatural, 
and  some  of  the  characters  are  wicked  beyond 
measure,  but  with  all  that,  nobody  who  once 
begins  to  read  the  book  will  put  it  down  with- 
out reading  it  through. 

The  Adyentures  of  a  tfROWKis,  by  the 
author  of  <<  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  (Har- 
per d  Brothers.)  Like  everything  from  the 
pen  of  Miss  Muloch,  this  little  book  is  a  charm- 
ing one.  Though  designed  for  the  amusement 
of  children,  "onildren  of  a  larger  growth" 
will  take  much  pleasure  in  perusing  it. 

Hope  Deferred:  A  Novel,  by  Eliza  P. 
Pollard.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  We  read  this 
story  with  great  interest,  and  pronounce  it  as 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  run  of  modem 
novels.  It  is  a  sad  story  of  a  long  deferred 
hope  ultimately  realized  after  much  trial  and 
suffering,  endured  with  heroic  patience  and 
true  womanly  fortitude.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  former  work  by  Miss 
Pollard,  but,  judging  from  this  book,  she  is 


evidently  a   gpracefiil,  pleasing  and    forcible 
writer.    It  impressed  us  most  agreeably. 

Mrs.  Breton's  Diotionabt  of  Eysrt-dat 
Cookery,  with  104  colored  plates,  (D.  Appl^ 
ton  &  Co.)  This  is  the  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  in  cookery  and  domestic  economy 
in  the  English  language,  and  should  be  the 
Vcuie  Meeum  of  every  housekeeper  who  wishes 
to  have  the  best  furnished  table  at  the  least 
possible  expense. 

LippiNC0TT*8  Magazine,  for  November,  is 
a  capital  number,  ftill  of  instructive  and  enter- 
taining matter.  The  following  are  the  con- 
tents: 

Prom  the  Pield  to  the  Pireside,  by  H.  0. 
Sheafer,  Illustrated;  The  London  Season,  by 
Reginald  Wynford ;  Monody  on  T.  Buchanan 
Read,  by  George  H.  Boker;  A  Mission  to  Costa 
Rica,  bv  R.  M.  Walsh;  The  Strange  Adven- 
tures of  a  Phaeton,  A  Serial  Novel,  by  William 
Black,  author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  Chap- 
ters 27-29;  Torpedoes,  bv  John  G.  Barnwell; 
Sketches  of  Southern  Life,  by  T.  C.  DeLeon; 
In  the  Dark,  by  Kate  Putnam  Osgood;  An 
Evening  with  a  Spiritualist,  by  E.  P.  B.; 
Aimee's  Story,  Chapters  1,  2,  by  Ita  Aniol 
Prokop;  Minor  Shows,  by  Charles  Dawson 
Shanly;  A  Modern  Philosopher,  by  Jeanette 
R.  Hadermann ;  Expectations,  bv  Emma  Laza- 
rus; Private  Art  Cfollections  of  Philadelphia, 
by  E.  S.,  ix.  Professor  Fairman  Roger's  Gallery; 
Our  Monthly  Gossip— The  Prench  Band  at 
Havre;  Thiers  at  Trouville;  Washington  Pom- 
melled, etc.;  Literature  of  the  Day. 

Blackwood^s  Magazine  for  September, 
(reprint  of  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.)  con- 
tainft  some  very  able  papers,  the  most  notice- 
able of  which  is  a  sketch  of  Japan,  a  review  of 
Madame  de  Lasteyrie's  life  of  her  mother, 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  an  admirably 
written  paper  on  the  life  and  writings  if 
Charles  James  Lever. 

The  Western  Rtjralist,  (P.  C.  Wood  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.)  We  welcome 
this  well  edited  periodical  among  oar  ex- 
changes. Both  in  its  original  and  selected 
matter,  it  shows  ability,  research  and  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  what  an  agricultursl  jour- 
nal ought  to  be. 


All  letters  relating  to  the  ediforiil  or 
business  departments  of  the  Parm  and  Hoxi 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  Wiluam  M. 
Browns,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Clubs,— Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselvei,  art 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  oflbrsd  to 
clubs.    (See  advertisement.) 
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^ew  crop 

SEEDIJteSEED! 

FOR  FALL  SOWING 

JUST  RECEIVED  BY 

R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,    TENN. 


Bed  Clover,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Orass,    -    $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Orass,    -    -    $1.76  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Orass,   -   -   -    $2«00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $6.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 


';1 


White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Lucem  Clover, 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre, 


76  cts.  per  lb. 


Seed  Bye,  - 
Seed  Barley, 
Seed  Wheat, 


-  $1.16  per  bush. 
-  $1.26  per  bush. 

-  $2.26  per  bush. 


In  all  ea»es  8aeh9  ^till  b«  ^hmrg^d  eartru  !• 
ih4  ab9V9  priem. 


BRINLY   PLOTN^S! 


ALWAYS 

No.  1, 7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  50 
No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 
No.  3, 9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.O,  flubsoil 6  50 

EXTRA  POINTS,  Ac. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  0  steel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  0  cast  point 35 

No.  a,  B  steel  point 2  00 

No.  2,  Beast  point 60 

No.  8,  B  steel  point 2  50 

No.  3,  B  cast  point 50 


OK  HAND. 

STANDARDS. 

No.  1,  cast  standard ...$2  00 

No.  2,  cast  standard » 2  50 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. 2  50 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep 3  50 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold » <  50 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  upright 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue 1  00 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel 2  00 

No.  1 5,  buzzardwing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  60 

1^  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  tSme  upon  thd  "  Brinly  Universal  Plow.** 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A.  B.  0,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  tne  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  data  of 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crooked 
beam,  and  give  the  nunober  of  the  kind  of  upright. 


R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 


IVTA-mrklila^  n?tf^vm. 
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UAHSFIEU)  <fi  HiaBE&'S 

MAme  MMm^A.  MmmmwBt 

Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extraet  of  Amlea, 
Chlorodjne  and  Magnetle  Fluid  chemically  combined. 

Tlw  gTMt  raeeera  of  this  powerfal  penotrfttine  Fluid  warraotj  tb«  proprietort  in  pronoviieiiig  it  the  graatMt  liintaMni  ntteBlk 

It  if  a  p«netratinK  Flaid,  which  pastes  immediately  through  all  th«  tuaues,  maf!o1«i,  and  to  the  boM  itMlfl  Ita  aotiOB  upo*  tBt 
AWorbenta  ii  not  to  seal  them  up.  as  other  liniments  do,  but  to  open  them  and  increantlM  drooIfttioB.  ItUi  bM<d  upon  idtBtiit 
fcfaciplei  for  care  or  natural  reiteration  of  all  «rganic  derangements,  whether  in  man  orboMt. 

S«nd  for  a  Circular  bearing  the  evidence  of  ita  wonderfnl  emeaoy.  from  the  followiof  wdll-knowa  dtlMiiB  of  tb»8«mth: 

Coi-  Phil,  B.  Qlxkk,  of  Shelby  county,  Tena.     Cured  him  of  Spinal  disease. 

T.  E.  Briitlt,  Plow  Manufacturer,  LouisTille,  Ky.    Cured  him  of  a  serious  hurt  I 

A-  C.  Lah».  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Mist.    Cured  him  of  Paralysis. 

Col,  8.  J.' W^BLBT,  luka.  Mist,    Cured  him  of  a  hart  of  eleven  yean'  itandtng. 

CdL.  D.  H.  C.  MoORB.  Dardaaolle,  Ark.     Cured  his  wife  of  rheumatism. 

M.  y.  RoGAN,  Olive  Branch,  M'ts.    Cared  of  neurali^a.    Had  suffered  three  yean. 

B.  Buck,  Uarral'a  Crossing.  Mist.     Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

George  M.  Sakdifer,  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  years*  Standing. 

Dr.  Alfred  Moohmaj*,  Sacramento,  Ky.,  writes:  *'  Your  Liniment  ^vea  univereal  Satlif"''*"  ' 

Ou.  J.  W.  Tarkt,  Dukedom,  Tenn.,  writes:  "Tour  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  givei  gnat Ji 

Hundreds  «f  others  have  published  their  testimony  to  ita  great  merits. 


THE   LADIES'    REMEDY. 

JSL   Zl.XIO-T7XjjfiL>GrOZl,, 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN.    *; 

Tba  ealarftd  aKperienM  ^tDv.  Jackson,  who  made  the  Phsases  of  Woman  a  spedaltr,  mads  him  sminentlr  saossssftiL  aad  to 
aa*  saporisnss  aad  snossss  wo  ars  indsbtsd  for  ths  hapf  y  combination  known  as  his 

This  Preparation  is  intended  specially  for  the  Care  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as  * 

CHZOMORIS,    OM  BBTBNTION,       IMMJEGVLABITT,        BAINVUJ^   MJBNSTMVATIOIT, 

BVrrMJSSSJBn  mjbnstmuation,     usvcobrhxa,      vtbbisb  xtzcjbbation. 

And  all  aflBsetioas  of  kindred  natnra. 

ftirther 
ations. 
reliablo  msdielas; 


eommnnioations.     It  is  tmXtf 


ftsss  who  uo  salbrfaig  from  Fnnetional  Dorangemont,  DobiUty.  8iok  Hoadaoho,  Nsnronanosa,  Fains  in  the  Baok  or  LoinsL  and  simllav 
afltotions  ulsiag  from  tho  same  eanso.  wonlddo  well  to besitato  Mfore  plaoinff  tbomsehrss  at  tho  mor^  of  some qnaek  whoten  net talow 
lbs  wholo  history  of  their  tronblo.  Let  thorn,  instoad,  proonre  a  bottlo  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALB  yiOORATO&  and  giro  tft  W 
Mthfal  tri^  and  oar  word  for  it.  they  will  never,  neror  ronrot  it.  Bo  snro  of  tho  name,  and  bo  sure  to  tako  no  snbotitate.  AA  fot 
SS.  JA€K80N*8  FBMAZJi  VZOO&ATOB,  and  reoeivo  nothing  bnt  what  von  inqairo  for.  Boo  tliat  tho  Propriotors*  nstoi 
■ANSnSLD  *  HIQBES-^  npoa  tho  bottlo,  aad  that  it  has  thdr  owaPropriotaxy  Unitod  Statss  Stamp  npoa  ik 

W^IBIUJES     rrSCSRXS     XS   XjXFXS     1?JaJmRX3     19     SLOPS! 

.  THB  VXST  BB8T  IiUVa  MMDlQUSni  BZTAKT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  TaluaUe  coropoand  is  no  secret  preparation.    If  s  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  i» 

oetter,  have  been  well  and  successftiilj  tested.    Read  the  Ust: 

inXl>  CHBBBT,  BAIsSAM  TOLV,  SANGUINABIA,  LIVBRWORT,  BSSBNOB  OB  TAB, 

BOABHOUNn,  ZUNOWOBT,    SQJTILLS,   SBNBKA,   MATICO,   LOBBLIA, 

BNGZISH    WOOn  NABHTHA. 

Tho  most  sempnlons  oarels  obsorvod  in  soloottng  tho  abovo  matorlals.  in  ordor  to  seonre  tho  AiII  modiolnal  powsrs  of  thsir  aetlfo 

■rindploo,  and  wo  obUm  that  tho  HITNCIABIAir  BAIjSAM  OF  ZJPB  has  not  only  tho  happiest  and  moot  sflkotnal  modieamonto 

for  its  oomposition,  b«t  that  it  oontoins  tho  urn  of  oaeh  ingredient  in  porfoot  combination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  woadorM 

xtpntation  for tto powerful  ronovaUve  powers  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  eho  nnmerons  Inferior  artielos  and  imitations  sallod  by  Hi 

aaoM  bars  almost  crowded  ont  tho  pnro  and  mneh  more  oxponsivo  gonnine,  and,  in  oonsoqnoneo,  tho  latter  is  seldom  aeoosslblo  to  the 

maiority  of  tbepooplo.    It  la  guaranteed  that  none  bnt  u»  portot  and  bes» Enalish  Wood*  Naphtha  is  nsod  in  tho  H1TNCIABIAV 

mXuJAU  OTLlini,  and  tho  Propclstors  oaa  show,  by^^lumeai  of^X2>iRi«en€»e,  it  stonds  positivoly  nnxiTalsi  At 

THS   TSnATMBItT   OF 

OOireUMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA.  DISEASES  OP  THE   THROAT  AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES,  CROUP.  OPPRESSION  OF  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OP   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  ahd 

Ak,m  jilst  siacz'xio^pozi.JiLzr'x*   xoc*   sca.*    xro   sK^XTJiLXa. 

The  aboTe  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throaghout  the  South  and  West,  are  manofaotored 
vitk  the  most  scrupolons  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

'  MAN8FIBLD  ft  HIGBEB, 

Memi^his,  Teim. 

Proprietors,  alsovof.  the  TEXAS  TONIC  STRUP,forChin9an€l  ti*eTer;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORKR, 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH, TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  UVEB  BiEDICJNE,  Ao.      . 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  In  Medicines  Everywhere. 

WHOKE  GENUINE  WITHOTTT  CUB  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP.  nM 
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*TWO  DOLLABS  A  YBAS— INTABIABLT  IN  ADTAJfOS. 

%*  Thx  Fostaqx  on  the  Pabm  utd  Homx  U  3  oento  a  qoarter;  12  oanti  »  jmt. 
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SOUTHERN  FARM  AND  HOME: 

A  MAGAZINE  OF 

AGEIOTJLTUEE,  MANUFACTURES  AND  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Vol.  IV.       MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  DECEMBER,  1872.  No.  2. 


Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

There  is  no  new  work  to  prescribe  for  this, 
the  closing,  month  of  the  year.  This  is  the 
time,  of  all  others,  to  settle  up  and  prepare 
with  a  fresh  start  for  the  New-Year.  The  cot- 
ton should  be  all  picked,  ginned,  and  prepared 
for  market ;  the  com  should  be  all  gathered, 
peas  should  be  all  saved,  potatoes  should  be 
pat  away  safely ;  the  small  grain  crops  should 
be  all  in  the  ground ;  the  wood  for  fuel  should 
all  be  cut  and  piled  away  for  winter  use;  all 
the  out-buildings  and  fences  should  be  over- 
hauled and  repaired ;  the  tools  and  implements 
of  husbandry  should  be  cleaned,  oiled  and  put 
away  in  good  order;  an  inventory  should  be 
made  of  the  farm  property,  crops,  stock,  tools, 
6tCL,and  an  account  taken  of  expenses  and  income, 
•0  as  to  know,  approximately  at  least,  on  which 
Bide  the  balance  lies;  and  last  but  not  least,  all 
oar  debts  should  be  paid,  not  forgetting  the 
printer,  who  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  regularly  sent  you  your  paper,  paying  all 
the  expenses,  trusting  to  your  honor  to  pay  him 
when  you  made  your  crop. 

If  the  things  above  enumerated  have  not 
been  done,  de  your  utmost  to  have  them  all 
ittended  to  before  the  New- Year  comes.  Do 
not  encumber  the  future  with  duties  which 
belong  to  the  present.  It  is  consummate  wis- 
dom not  to  "put  off  until  to-morrow"  what 
can  be  done  to-day,  for  we  should  always 
remember  that  "the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work." 

YoL.IV,No. 


Renew  Tonr  Snhscription. 

All  whom  it  may  concern  will  please  take 
notice  that  no  number  of  the  Farm  and  Hom ■ 
for  the  next  year,  will  be  mailed  except  to 
those  subscribers  who  have  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions in  advance.  That  this  resolution  is  both 
reasonable  and  necessary,  all  will  readily  ad- 
mit, who  remember  that  the  cost  of  publication 
is  heavy  and  must  be  regularly  met  every 
month,  and  that  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  for  nothing.  We,  therefore,  earnestly 
and  respectfully  request  all  who  have  received 
the  Fabic  and  Home  during  the  past  year, 
to  send  us  what  they  owe,  together  with  sub- 
scription for  1873.  And  we  ask  all  thost  who 
desire  to  receive  the  Magazine  to  send  us  their 
names  and  money  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  design,  if  sufficiently  encouraged,  to 
make  many  improvemonta  in  the  paper,  whiqh 
will  demand  a  considerable  outlay  of  money. 
Will  not  some  of  our  friends  who  have  hitherto 
supported  and  encouraged  us  with  their  money 
and  approval,  make  an  effort  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  to  induce  old  subscribers  to  re- 
new promptly,  and  to  influence  new  subscriberi 
to  Join  them  7  Will  you  not  give  one  day  or  a 
part  of  a  day  ^luring  this  month  to  do  this  work, 
and  thus  by  your  combined  efforts  in  our  cause, 
give  us  a  greeting  for  New- Year,  which  will 
cheer  and  stimulate  us  in  our  future  labors? 
If  each  friend  would  obtain  two,  five  or  ten 
new  subscribers,  as  occasion  and  means  may 
permit,  and  send  us  the  names  and  the  cash 
before  the  1st  of  January,  we  promise  that  they 
will  find  that  in  serving  us  they  will  also  have 
served  themselves.  We  have  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  be  useful,  by  communicating 
through  these  pages  such  information  aa  we 
possess,  as  well  as  that  which  we  derive  from 
others,  which  in  our  opinion  was  best  suited  to 
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the  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  Southern 
people.  We  have  received  from  time  to  time, 
many  flattering  assurances  that  our  labor  was 
not  in  vain,  and  for  these  we  now  tender  our 
heartfelt  acknowledgments. 


A   MANUAL"" 

Of  the  GnltiTatioii  of  the  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants  at  the  South. 

BY  C.  W.  HOWARD. 
[OOMTIMUID  rBOK  MOTEMBBB   NUMBEB.] 

The  seed  of  orchard  grass  is  also  very  light 
and  chaffy,  and  therefore  two  bushels  should 
be  sowed  to  the  acre. 

This  grass  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Virginia  in  1764.  It  is  very  highly  valued  in 
that  country,  and  in  the  Northern  States  it 
holds  a  high  rank  as  a  hay  and  pasture  grass. 
But  its  chief  benefit  is  lost  at  the  North,  as 
it  cannot  be  pastured  there  during  the  winter. 

Orchard  grass  is  not  suited  to  wet  bottom 
land,  but  thrives  in  a  rich  upland.  It  grows 
well  in  an  orchard  or  in  thinned  woodland. 
With  the  exception  of  meadow-oat  grass, 
orchard  grass  stands  a  drought  better  than  any 
other  of  the  cultivated  grasses. 

Where  hay  is  an  object,  these  two  grasses, 
meadow-oat  and  orchard  grass,  should  be  sowed 
with^ed  clover  and  white,  as  each  of  the  four 
blossoms  at  the  same  time,  and  is,  therefore, 
simultaneously  ready  for  the  scythe.  They 
answer  also  to  mix  with  clover  in  a  rotation, 
where  the  clover  is  to  stand  two  or  three  years, 
as  they  mature  rapidly,  and  assist  in  giving  a 
compact  sod.  The  farmer  should  remember, 
that  a  sod  of  good  grass  and  clover  turned 
under  is  quite  equal  in  value  to  a  costly  appli- 
cation of  either  putrescent  or  purchased  ma- 
nures. The  cultivation  of  these  two  grasses  at 
the  South  cannot  bo  too  strongly  recommended 
on  soils  adapted  to  them. 

ITALIAN   BTE   GRASS. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
grasses.  On  very  rich  land,  the  green  of  the 
blades  almost  approaches  bleachness,  and  their 
shining  luster  is  metallic.  It  seems  to  be  in- 
different to  climate  and  texture  of  soil,  requir- 
ing only  dryness  and  richness.  It  thrives  as 
well  in  the  severe  climate  of  Scotland  as  in  its 
native  sunny  Italy. 

•    The  statements  of  the  yield  of  this  grass  on 
the  irrigated  lands  near  Edinburgh,  are  almost 

♦Entered  wocoHIng  to  Ack  of  Congress,  by  C.  W. 
TTownrd,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Ck>ngreit,  at 
WaahiBgton.  1>.  0. 


incredible.  It  has  been  grown  with  succesi 
in  all  parts  of  this  State,  Georgia,  from  the 
sandy  lands  of  the  coast  to  the  blue  limestone 
lands  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  an  annual,  and  should  be  sowed  in 
August  or  September,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pooods 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  Italian  rye  grass  sowed  in 
August  or  September  will  be  ready  for  grazing 
in  February.  Although  the  return  in  winter 
grazing  or  hay  is  very  large,  on  account  of  iti 
being  an  annual,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be 
really  more  valuable  than  barley  or  rye,  for 
the  above  purposes. 

BLUE   GRASS. 

This  well-known  grass  is,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, one  of  much  value.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  is  adapted  only  to  a  limited  character  of 
soils  and  climate.  Kentuckians  will  tell  us 
that  the  successful  growth  of  this  grass  is 
monopolized  by  the  Blue  Grass  r^ion  of  Ken- 
tucky. This  is  a  mistake.  The  lands  in  Ken- 
tucky on  which  the  blue  grass  grows  with  soch 
vigor,  will  bring  fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  Make  any  other  lands  at 
the  South,  unless  it  be  a  sand-bed,  equally  rich, 
and '  blue  grass  will  grow  well  on  them.  In 
fact  it  is  native  in  localities  suited  to  it  all  over 
the  South.  It  will  be  observed  every  where  at 
the  South,  about  abandoned  settlements,  to 
which  stock  have  not  had  access,  and  especially 
where  locust,  china-berry  or  walnut  trees  are 
growing,  that  both  blue  grass  and  white  clover 
have  sprung  up  spontaneously.  The  writer  has 
seen  it  growing  in  protected  spots  along  the 
roadsides  near  Savannah.  It  certainly  hss  an- 
noyed him  by  coming  an  unasked  volunteer  into 
his  meadows  of  herdsgrass  and  timothy  in  the 
blue  limestone  bottoms  of  Bartow  County. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  blue  grass  will  not  succeed  at 
the  South. 

It  has  been  sown  on  land  that  is  too  poor. 
It  requires  a  soil  naturally  or  artificially  rich. 

Because  it  is  burned  up  in  a  dry  summer,  it 
is  concluded  that  it  is  a  failure,  and  is  plowed 
up.  In  Kentucky  and  in  Ohio,  blue  grass  fre- 
quently becomes  so  dry  in  the  summer  that  U 
would  burn  up,  if  set  on  fire.  But  as  soon  as 
the  cool  weather  and  the  rains  of  autumn  set 
in,  it  resumes  it  green  color  and  renews  ita 
growth.  The  same  result  will  occur  in  the 
cotton  States. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  all  the 
winter  grasses  stop  their  growth  and  turn 
more  or  less  yellow  during  the  dry  heat  of 
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«ummer  at  the  Soath.  This  is  to  be  expected. 
Srery thing  which  grows,  animal  or  vegetable, 
must  have  a  period  of  sleep  or  rest.  The  grass 
which  grows  at  the  Korth  during  the  summer, 
Tests  daring  the  winter.  The  converse  is  true. 
The  grass  which  grows  at  the  South  during  the 
winter,  must  rest  during  the  summer.  Hence, 
winter  grasses  at  the  South  should  not  be 
psstured  during  the  summer,  but  should  be 
4eft  with  a  covering  of  their  own  leaves  to 
shield  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
make  the  sleep  of  the  roots  comfortable. 

The  third  mistake  in  the  cultivation  of  blue 
grsfls  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  the  habits  of 
the  plant.  When  it  first  comes  up  it  is  as  fine 
as  a  needle,  hardly  visible  to  the  most  carefUl 
inspection.  It  increases  its  size  but  little 
daring  the  first  summer.  Even  the  next  year 
the  stand  will  seem  to  be  imperfect.  But  in 
the  third  and  fourth  year  it  spreads  like  magic, 
and  occupies  the  whole  ground.  When  a  man 
goes  into  the  lot  on  which  he  has  sowed  blue  grass 
seed,  finds  month  after  month  no  blue  grass, 
hot  a  crop  of  weeds  as  high  as  his  head,  he 
concludes  that  it  is  a  failure,  plows  up  the 
ground  and  next  spring  puts  it  in  cotton. 

If  a  piece  of  ground  be  made  very  rich,  and 
^ood  blue  grass  seed  be  sowed  upon  it,  there 
will  be  no  failure.  Give  it  time  and  it  will 
take  possession  of  the  ground,  even  though  it 
he  invisible  the  first  year. 

On  account  of  its  slow  maturity,  blue  grass 
seed  should  never  be  sowed  by  itself.  It 
shoald  be  mixed  with  red  and  white  clover, 
meadow-oats  and  orchard  grass.  These  will 
occupy  the  ground  at  once,  and  the  blue  grass 
will  advance  slowly,  but  in  the  end  will  whip 
the  whole  of  them  out,  except  the  white  clover. 
For  this  reason  blue  grass  should  never  be 
sowed  with  grasses  designed  for  permanent 
meadow,  as  it  will  be  certain  finally  to  root 
them  out. 

On  very  rich  land,  blue  grass  will  make  hay 
excellent  in  quality  but  small  in  quantity.  Its 
chief  value  is  for  winter  pasture.  While  they 
last,  meadow-oat  and  orchard  grass  are  much 
superior  to  it.  But  the  permanence  of  blue 
pass  gives  it  a  great  advantage.  It  will  last 
an  indefinite  number  of  years.  After  having 
been  long  grazed  it  becomes  what  is  popularly 
called  "hide-bound,"  and  ceases  to  thrive.  If 
a  coulter  is  then  run  through  it  both  ways, 
thoroughly  tearing  the  sod,  the  grass  will  re- 
new its  you^h  and  spring  again  with  great 
vigor. 


Blue  grass,  designed  for  winter  pastort^ 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  mead- 
ow-oat and  orchard  grass.  Thus  treated,  it 
will  not  only  last,  but  will  continue  to  improve. 
This  improvement  will  be  the  more  decided  if 
the  stock  grazing  it  are  suffered  to  remain  all 
night  upon  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  in 
the  treatment  of  pastures,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  excrement  of  live  stock  is  voided  during 
the  night,  or  when  they  first  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  is,  of  course,  lost  to  the  pasture 
when  the  stock  are  driven  to  the  yard  at  night. 

Blue  grass  will  bear  more  shade  than  any 
other  grass,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  the 
main  reliance  in  woodland  pastures.  While  it 
affords  excellent  grazing  for  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  its  greatest  value  is  for  hogs,  especially 
in  woodland  pastures.  The  trees  thinned  out 
and  trampled  around  scarcely  ever  fail  in  their 
mast,  and  between  the  acorns  and  grass  hogs 
can  be  raised  and  nearly  fattened  at  very  sniall 
expense. 

'  Four  quarts  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  the 
acre.  No  stock  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  the 
g^und  the  first  year,  nor  indeed  the  second, 
until  about  the  first  of  June,  when  a  portion  of 
the  grass  has  gone  to  seed. 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  nutriment  in  a  given 
amount  of  blue  grass  than  any  other  grass  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Bermuda.  Live 
stock  will  keep  £ftt  on  it,  when  they  seem  to  be 
biting  into  the  very  clay  or  gravol.  Close 
grazing  does  not  injure  it  as  it  does  many  other 
grasses,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  stoloniferous,  or 
runs  and  spreads  from  the  roots.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  grass  to  the 
Southern  farmer  who  owns  land  rich  enough 
to  produce  it. 

The  grasses  named,  viz.:  meadow-oat,  or- 
chard and  blue  grass,  must  be  our  chief  reli- 
ance for  permanent  winter  grass  pasture.  The 
wild  rye,  or  Terrel  grass,  will  be  found  to  be 
a  useful  adjunct.  These  four  should  be  sowed 
together. 

HAY  GRJUISIS. 

The  grasses  already  described  have  their  val- 
ue as  hay  grasses,  but  are  most  valuable  for 
their  winter  use.  There  are  other  grasses  which 
are  not  green  during  the  winter,  which  afford 
little  aftermath,  and  which  are  valuable  solely 
for  their  hay.    At  the  head  of  these  standi 

TIMOTHY. 

The  history  of  this  valuable  grass  is  in  some 
doubt.  Loudon,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Agri- 
culture, states  that  it  is  a  native  of  South  Caro« 
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lina,  and  was  introduoed  into  England  in  1780, 
by  Timotbj  Hudson.  Flint  sajs  that  by  some 
persons  it  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  in- 
to England  fh>m  Virginia,  in  1760,  by  one 
Peter  Wynihe.  It  is  sometimes  called  cat-tail, 
from  the  shape  of  the  head.  In  New  England 
it  is  called  Herd's  grass,  as  a  man  of  that  name 
found  it  growing  in  a  swamp  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we 
are  reading  New  England  agricultural  news- 
papers, otherwise  we  shall  be  confused.  What 
we  call  herdsgrass,  they  call  red  top. 

As  a  mere  hay  grass  Timothy  is,  perhaps, 
nnrivalled.  It  is  extremely  nutritious.  Four 
tons  of  this  excellent  hay  have  been  frequently 
cut  from  an  acre. 

It  is  useful  only  as  a  hay  grass.  It  has  little 
or  no  aftermath;  it  is  not  green  during  the 
winter.  It  should  never  be  pastured,  as  its 
roots  are  bulbous,  and  the  plant  is  easily  des- 
troyed by  close  grazing. 

The  soil  suited  to  it  is  the  richest  of  bottom 
land  that  is  dry  enough  for  wheat.  At  the 
South  it  does  not  thrive  on  upland.  The  well- 
drained  rice  land  of  the  coast  would  produce  it 
in  perfection.  In  our  city  markets  Timothy 
hay  commands  a  higher  price  than  any  other. 

This  grass  should  not  be  sown  with  clover,  as 
the  clover  is  ready  to  cut  before  the  Timothy. 
There  must  be  a  loss  in  one  or  the  other.  Tim- 
othy should  be  cut  when  it  is  in  full  blossom. 
As  it  is  a  late  grass  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  wheat  crop  may  be  saved  before  the  Timo- 
thy is  ready.  Twelve  pounds  of  seed  should 
be  towed  to  the  acre. 

hebd's  grass. 

For  hay  alone  this  grass  ranks  next  to  Tim- 
othy. The  soil  best  suited  to  it  is  moist,  swamp 
land.  It  will  grow  almost  in  running  water. 
It  yields  a  valuable  return  on  thinner  land 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  of  the  cultivated 
grasses.  Its  chief  requisite  seems  to  be  moist- 
•»!«.  There  are  large  bodies  of  pipe-clay  land 
at  the  South  which  will  produce  nothing  but 
oats,  which  will  make  fair  Herd's  grass  mead- 
ows. Of  course  the  richer  th«  land  the  greater 
the  yield.  The  hay  is  good  in  quality,  and 
sometimes  very  large  in  quantity.  The  grass 
should  be  cut  just  as  the  seed  begins  to  ripen, 
find  before  the  stalk  has  changed  its  color.  Sow 
»  peck  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  and  Herd's  grass  should  be  sowed 
-together,  as  they  are  ready  for  the  scythe  at 
the  same  time.  This  mixture  is  better  than 
«ither  grass  singly.    The  Timothy  will  be  some 


eighteen  inches  taller  than  the  Herd's  graa^ 
and  the  mixture  of  the  two  will  give  a  heayy 
cutting  close  to  the  ground. 

In  the  preceding  description  all  the  forage 
plants  and  grasses  are  noticed  which  the  writer 
believes  are  practically  useful  at  the  South.  A 
great  number  of  other  plants  and  grasses  have 
been  tried  by  him  in  a  series  of  experimenti 
running  through  thirty  years,  and  have  been 
rejected  as  unsuited  to  our  soil  and  climate.. 

TIMS  OF  BOWTKQ  GRASS  SXEDS. 

Experience  has  proved,  so  far  as  the  obser- 
vation of  the  writer  goes,  that  August  or  early 
in  September  is  the  best  time  to  sow  grass  seeds,, 
or  about  the  same  time  with  sowing  turnips. 
There  is  usually  sufficient  rain  at  that  season  to 
caase  the  seeds  to  germinate.  The  young  plants 
will  have  time  to  make  sufficient  root  to  stand 
the  severest  cold  of  winter.  When  sown  at 
this  time  there  is  a  gain  of  a  season,  as  clover, 
lucerne  and  several  of  the  grasses  if  sowed 
without  grain  in  August,  will  give  a  cutting 
in  the  following  spring.  Should  there  be  a 
failure  of  the  seed,  an  opportunity  to  re-sow 
will  occur  in  the  following  February. 

Grass  seed  sown  late  in  the  fall  is  liable  to  be 
winter  killed.  If  the  farmer  cannot  sow  early 
in  the  fall,  it  will  be  wise  in  him  to  defer  sow- 
ing until  the  ordinary  time  of  sowing  oats. 
The  different  parts  of  the  South  vary  so  much 
in  climate,  that  it  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to 
specify  any  particular  month  or  months  for 
sowing  grass  seeds.  The  general  rule  may  be 
stated,  the  application  of  which  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  locality,  that  it  is  best  to  sow  suffi- 
ciently early  in  the  fall  to  avoid  danger  from 
freezing,  or  if  deferred  until  spring,  the  usual 
time  of  sowing  spring  oats. 

BOWING  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  GRADT. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sowing  grass  leed 
with  grain  should  always  bei  avoided,  unless 
necessity  requires  it.  The  objections  to  this 
practice  are,  that  it  involves  the  loss  of  a  year 
in  either  hay  or  pasture.  As  has  been  stated, 
clover,  lucerne  and  several  of  the  grasses,  if 
sown  early  in  the  fall  without  grain,  will  give 
a  cutting  or  may  be  pastured  in  the  following 
spring.  If  sown  with  grain,  the  grass  will  be 
of  no  practical  use  during  the  season  after  the 
grain  is  cut.  No  grass  should  ever  be  cut  or 
pastured  until  after  it  has  gone  to  seed  once. 
This  seeding  will  secure  a  full  occupation  of 
the  soil.  Of  a  wet  season,  clover  and  some  of 
the  grasses  may  seed  late  in  the  fall  after  grain 
is  cut,  they  may  then  be  pastured  lightly  with 
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<!al7et  or  sheep.  But  the  grass  is  of  little  value 
during  that  entire  year. 

There  is  another  objection  to  sowing  grass 
seed  with  grain.  When  the  grain  is  cut,  the 
young  grass  and  clover  are  very  tender,  having 
heen  shaded  by  the  grain.  The  cutting  sud- 
denly exposes  them  to  the  sun  at  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year.  There  is  great  danger, 
therefore,  that  they,  will  be  burned  out.  If 
«owed  alone  the  heat  affects  them  gradually, 
and  if  the  ground  is  occupied  by  weeds,  these 
mature  and  decay  slowly,  and  not  until  autumn 
admits  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  the  young  grass. 

The  justification  of  sowing  grass  seed  with 
grain  is  our  present  poverty.  It  may  be,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be,  necessary  to 
manure  heavily  land  to  be  put  in  grass.  The 
necessities  of  the  farmer  require  that  the  cost 
of  the  manure  should  be  repaid  the  first  year. 
In  that  event,  he  must  sow  grain  with  his  grass 
seed,  but  always  remembering  that  by  so  doing 
he  loses  a  year  and  endangers  the  grass.     . 

When  grain  and  grass  are  mixed  both  may 
be  sowed  either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  Or  the 
grain  may  be  sowed  early  in  the  fall,  as  oats 
among  cotton,  the  grain  may  be  pastured  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  it  may  be 
harrowed,  clover  and  grass  seed  sown  upon  it, 
and  then  rolled.  The  grain  will  be  benefitted 
by  the  harrowing  and  rolling,  although  at  the 
time  it  may  look  like  destruction. 

WHITHIK  IT    IS    BKST  TO  SOW  A  VAUKTY  OF 
Q&AJBS  SKU>8. 

The  only  instance  in  which  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  the  seed  of  a  single  grass  or  forage  plant, 
are  in  the  case  of  lucerne,  which  will  not  bear 
admixture,  clover  in  a  rotation,  or  where  it  is 
desired  to  save  the  seed  of  a  particular  grass. 
Perhaps  in  all  other  cases  a  variety  of  grass 
seeds  should  be  sown. 

The  reasons  for  this  practice  are  obvious. 
There  are  certain  grasses  which  are  called  jun- 
gle or  tussock  grasses.  These  do  not  spread 
from  the  rootj  but  grow  in  bunches,  as  orchard 
and  meadow-oat  grass.  It  is  necessary  that 
some  running  grasses  should  be  sown  with  them 
to  fill  up  the  interstices,  otherwise  iM'oom-sedge, 
nimble-will,  'or  that  pest,  the  native  fox-tail, 
will  take  possession. 

Again  the  appetites  of  the  grasses  differ  as 
much  as  that  of  the  serials.  That  food  which 
«ne  grass  rejects  another  devours.  We  should 
imitate  nature.  If  we  will  take  a  foot  square 
^f  land  which  has  been  a  Ions;  time  in  grass,  we 
ahall  be  aurpdaed  to  ind  the  number  of  differ^ 


ent  grasses  which  it  contains.  The  lesson 
taught  us  is  obvious.  We  should  sow  a  sufil- 
oient  variety  of  seeds  to  consume  every  variety 
of  food,  and  so  to  occupy  the  ground  as  to  keep 
out  all  intruders.  Unfortunately,  the  list  of 
grasses  suitable  to  our  climate  is  limited.  We 
should  use  them  to  their  fullest  extent.  At  the 
hazard  of  some  repetition  the  variety  of  forage 
plants  and  grasses  and  the  quantity  of  seed  to 
be  sown  is  given. 

[to  bb  comtimuid.] 


For  the  Southern  Farm  mnd  Heme, 

Drilling  Wheat. 

Hr.  Editor — It  may  be  too  late  for  this 
year,  but  I  must  say  a  word  for  drilling  wheat, 
which  I  see  you  recommend  in  your  October 
and  November  numbers.  Not  only  am  I  con- 
fident that  to  sow  wheat  with  the  drill  is  far 
the  best  way,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  were  to 
cultivate  wheat  exactly  as  we  cultivate  corn, 
we  would  double  our  crops  in  quantity,  and 
greatly  improve  them  in  quality.  This  past 
year  ought  to  have  taught  wheat-growers  the 
superiority  of  drilling,  as  compared  with  broad- 
cast sowing.  In  many  cases  broadcast-sown 
wheat  brought  miserable  crops  or  failed  alto- 
gether, while  in  not  a  single  instance  within 
my  knowledge  did  drill-sown  wheat  fail  to 
produce  abundantly.  Last  winter  was  a  very 
hard  one  on  wheat  in  the  South.  Long  rains, 
heavy  freezes,  rapid  thaws,  and  then  sharp 
frosts  again,  caused  a  great  deal  of  *^  winter- 
killing" and  "heaving"  in  wheat  and  smaU 
grain.  No  damage  was  done  to  drilled  wheat. 
The  saving  of  seed  alone  by  the  use  of  tiie 
drill  ought  to  be  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
all  farmers.  From  three  pecks  to  one  bushel 
put  in  with  the  drill  are  more  than  equivalent 
to  a  bushel  and  a  half  sown  broadcast. 

If  wheat  is  worth  cultivating  at  all,  let  it  bo 
done  well.  Sow  it  on  the  best  land,  prepare 
the  land  in  the  best  manner,  select  the  best 
seed,  sow  it  in  the  best  way,  and  cultivate  it 
as  it  grows  to  maturity  according  to  the  heal 
methods. 

I  do  not,  be  it  understood,  recommend  any 
"guano  attachments"  or  "grass  seed  distribu- 
tors." I  speak  only  for  the  wheat-drill.  The 
attachments  and  distributors  are  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  "humbugs  " — at  least  I  have  found 
them  so.  Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  any  par- 
ticular patent  or  make.  I  believe  that  ail  tha 
drills  sold  by  agricultural  warehousemen  aro 

good.  DlNWIDDIB. 

Near  Pxtsrsbttrg,  Ya.,  Not.  ^  1872. 
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Fences. 

Hb.  Editor — ^You  may  be  quite  right  that 
ewners  of  Btock  should  he  made  by  law  to  fence 
in  their  stock,  instead  of  owners  of  land  being 
compelled  to  build  fences  to  keep  out  the  stock, 
and  you  certainly  are  right  that  the  rail  fence 
is  most  expensive  and  unsightly.  But  I  see 
no  chance  of  any  change  in  the  law.  We 
must  keep  up  fences,  and  as  we  cannot  have 
crops  without  them,  we  ought  to  try  to  build 
such  as  are  the  best  and  most  economical.  I 
maintain  that  wherever  rough  plank  can  be 
bought  at  $10  to  $12  per  1000  feet,  and  chestnut, 
cedar,  or  heart-pine  posts,  at  eight  to  ten  cents  a 
piece,  a  post  and  plank  fence  is  the  cheapest, 
and  it  certainly  is  the  best,  not  to  mention 
the  saving  of  land  and  the  neatness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, as  compared  with  the  worm- fence. 
According  to  my  figures,  such  a  fence  will  not 
oott  more  than  $1.00  per  red.  I  allow  two 
posts  to  the  rod,  a  base-board,  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  three  other  planks 
six  inches  wide  by  one  inch  thick.  I  make  the 
account  thus  per  rod: 
Forty-one  and  three  twelfths  feet,  say....~    50 

Two  posts  at  ten  cents 20 

Nails 6 

Hauling  and  labor 25 

$1.00 
I  believe  that  such  a  fence,  with  proper  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  lumber  and  setting  of 
the  posts,  would  last  from  thirty  to  forty  years 
without  the  cost  of  4in  hour's  labor  per  rod  for 
repairs  in  all  that  time.  In  making  it  I  recom- 
mend that  the  bottom  plank  be  nailed  on  about 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  filling  up  this  space  with  earth,  plow- 
ing four  or  five  deep  furrows  on  each  side  the 
posts,  and  throwing  up  the  dirt  to  the  fence  in 
the  form  of  a  bank. 

If  you  will  count  the  value  of  the  timber  in 
ft  rail  fence,  the  cost  of  cutting  and  splitting, 
haaling  and  putting  up  the  rails,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  between  fifty  and  seventy- five  cents  a 
rod,  and  if  you  will  count  the  annual  cost  of 
repairs  to  keep  it  up,  which  is  about  one- fourth 
of  the  first  cost,  you  will  see  that  in  ten  years 
the  ugly,  rickety  rail  fence  will  have  cost 
much  more  than  the  neat  plank  and  post  fence. 

This  calculation  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  saw-mill  is  easy  of  access— 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  the  farm. 

Post  Oak. 

November  7th,  1872. 


Jbr  the  Souihtm  Farm  and  Home. 

Bmise  Our  Own  Meat. 

Mr.  Editob — I  asked  «^  leading  merchant  im 
a  large  city  a  day  or  two  ago,  why  money  con- 
tinued so  scarce^  and  cotton  coming  in  and 
being  sold  so  fast  for  good  prices  7    He  told  m» 
that  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  for  cotton 
had  been  immediately  sent  to  the  North,  and 
went  to  pay  for  the  supplies  the  planters  had 
consumed  during  the  year;  that  much  more 
would  have  to  be  sent  still,  and  that  we  had 
not  nearly  reached  the  point  where  the  money 
could  be  kept  at  home.    Now,  sir,  a  large  por- 
tion— the  largest  portion,  I  think — ^has  been 
spent  for  meat.    Is  there  no  way  in  which  we 
can  raise  our  own  meat,  and  thus  keep  our 
money  in  our  own  country  7    I  think  there  is. 
I  think  we  can  raise  our  own  hogs,  and  if  we 
will  only  give  the  matter  a  little  care  and 
attention,  can  raise  them  with  good  profit.    I 
know  that  I  can  do  it,  because  I  have  done  it 
successfully  for  the  past  four  years.    My  ne- 
groes do  not  kill  or  steal  my  hogs.     I  have  not 
had  any  cholera  or  mange  among  them,  and 
I  have  made  every  winter  abundance  of  meat 
for  the  use  of  my  family  and  laborers,  besides 
having  some  to  sell.    "  How  do  you  manage?  "" 
I  hear  your  readers  ask.    I  will  tell  them.  I  do 
not  turn  my  hogs  loose  in  the  woods  to  forage 
for  themselves,  or  be  foraged  on  by  the  gentle- 
men from  AfY>ica.    I  have  large  fields  of  grass, 
clover,  peas  and  grain  for  them,  with  constant 
supplies  of  water  and  salt.    I  count  them  every 
day,  inspect  them  constantly,  and  so  regulate 
their  food  as  to  guard  against  disease.    When 
my  hogs  are  twelve  or  fourteen  months  old,  I 
take  them  up  to  fatten ;  this  I  do  in  October  or 
the  first  part  of  November.    I  fktten  them 
quickly,  allowing  an  average  of  one  barrel  of 
corn  to  each  bog,  and  when  killing  time  comes, 
my  hogs  average  two  hundred  and  fifly  pounda 
gross,  or  two  hundred  pounds  net.    They  ave*> 
rage  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  when 
I  take  them  up,  that  is,  when  I  begin  to  feed 
com  to  them.    I  have  tried  feediifg  in  the  M& 
and  in  pens,  and  unless  the  weather  be  very- 
severe,  I  think  the  former  the  better  way.    I 
find  that  each  bushel  of  com   makes  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  pork.    This  gives  me  a  fair 
price  for  my  corn,  gives  me  better  meat  than 
I  can  buy,  gives  me  all  the  effal,  and  gires  me^ 
besides,  a  fine  heap  of  manure  to  improve  m^ 
land.    I  have  no  occasion  to  run  in  debt    f 
can  sell  my  cotton  or  hold  it  as  I  please,  an<t 
whatever  money  I  make  vemains  at  home.    Ife 
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does  my  farm  good,  too,  luiTiog  the  clover, 
gntts,  ^.,  to  pMtare  my  hogs.  I  have  found 
it  improves  my  land  very  much,  and  that, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  I  make  more 
than  my  neighhors  who  huy  their  meat  from 
Cincinnati,  and  raise  nothing  hut  cotton. 

A  Sklf-subtainimo  Farmer. 


/br  tA«  Semihtm  Farm  and  Home. 

Swfaidliiig  in  the  Sole  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Sditob — I  concur  heartily  with  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Farm  and  Home  as  to 
the  planting  of  orchards  on  farms.  There  is 
no  spot  of  ground  on  a  plantation  which,  if 
properly  cared  for,  will  pay  half  as  well  as  the 
orchard.  But  it  must  be  a  good  orchard.  The 
ground  must  be  well  prepared,  have  the  right 
exposure,  and  the  trees  must  be  well  planted 
aod  at  the  proper  distance.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  these  considerations,  the  trees  must 
be  selected  of  the  choicest  varieties,  suited  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  and  they  should  be  bought 
from  none  but  nurserymen  of  established  char- 
acter, who  will  certainly  furnuh  what  they 
promise.  In  no  case  should  any  body  who  is 
about  to  plant  a  fruit  orchard  buy  his  trees 
from  the  tree  peddlers,  who  are  wandering  all 
over  the  country  seeking  whom  they  may 
swindle.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, these  peddlers  will  sell  trees  of  the  worst 
^ality  and  untrue  to  name.  They  will  agree 
to  sell  any  variety  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  fruits,  having  only  to  attach 
the  label  of  the  desired  variety  to  the  worth- 
leis  refuse  of  some  northern  nursery.  The 
swindle  is  not  discovered  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  the  purchaser,  who  has  planted 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  well-selected  orchard, 
finds  that  his  fVuit  is  worthless,  and  that  his 
time,  money  and  labor  have  been  spent  in 
vain. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  protection  against 
this  cruel  deception,  and  that  is,  never  under 
any  circumstances,  to  buy  trees  from  a  ped- 
dler. There  are  plenty  of  nurseries  whose 
owners  are  men  of  integrity  and  skill,  who  will 
not  knowingly  deceive  their  customers.  These 
men  generally  advertise  in  the  agricultural 
papers,  and  their  jiames  and  address  are  there- 
fore readily  to  be  found  by  all  who  wish  to 
learn  them. 

There  are  plenty  of  dishonest  nurserymen, 
who  having  propagated  thousands  of  trees 
which  they  have  found  untrue  to  name,  will 
not  correct  their  mbtake,  but  send  out  these 


pestilent  tree  peddlers,  to  palm  them  off  upon 
the  credulous  farmers  as  the  beet  and  choicest 
kinds.  Many  years  ago,  before  railroads  and 
telegraphs  were  as  numerous  and  convenient 
as  now,  and  before  agricultural  journals  wer« 
as  abundant  as  at  present,  I  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  tree  peddler  to  a  large  extent.  I 
found  out  my  mistake,  but  not  discouraged,  I 
picked  my  flint  and  tried  again,  buying  di- 
rectly from  a  nurseryman  who  would  not  will- 
fully lie  to  sell  all  the  fruit  trees  in  the  world. 
I  succeeded  handsomely,  and  I  rejoice  to  say 
that  the  rude  lesson  which  I  learned  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  hundreds  of  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  from  being  robbed  and  de- 
ceived by  tree  peddlers.  In  the  same  spirit, 
and  withHhe  same  purpose,  I  now  address  the 
readers  of  the  Farm  and  Home  to  warn  them 
against  these  impostors,  who  at  this  season  of 
the  year  especially  are  roving  in  every  direc- 
tion in  the  South,  with  handsomely-bound  al- 
bums, filled  with  richly-colored  plates  of  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  and  promising  to  sell  trees 
which  will  bear  exactly  such  fruit  as  the  pio- 
turee  represent.  They  generally  say  that  they 
are  Canadians,  but  they  talk  very  much  like 
the  Yankee.  They  rarely  admit  that  they  are 
simply  drummers  for  some  Eastern  nursery- 
man, but  declare  that  they  own  nurseries  in 
some  Southern  State,  remote  from  that  in 
which  they  are  operating.  Pomona. 

Baldwin  Co.,  Qa.,  Nov.,  1872. 


Jbr  tht  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  seen  a  great  many  ways 
recommended  for  keeping  sweet  potatoes  by 
building  fine  houses  for  them,  digging  out  cel- 
lars, d».,  but  I  have  never  found  any  way  so 
effective  as  putting  them  up  in  banks  in  the 
old  way.  I  have  never  failed  to  keep  my  po- 
tatoes through  the  winter,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  next  summer,  if  I  live,  I  shall  have  good 
sound  potatoes  for  dinner  of  this  year's  crop. 
I  put  up  about  fifty  bushels  in  a  bank,  which  is 
made  on  a  slight  elevation  of  the  ground,  dug 
out  in  a  circle  large  enough  for  the  base  of  the 
bed.  Over  the  floor  of  the  bed  spread  pine 
or  other  straw  sufficient  to  cover  it;  on  this 
pile  up  the  potatoes  in  a  conical  shape ;  cover 
lightly  with  straw,  and  if  the  weather  permits, 
leave  them  in  this  way  for  a  day  or  two,  until 
the  potatoes  are  thoroughly  dry;  then  cover 
the  bank  three  or  four  inches  thick  with  straw 
(pine  straw  is  the  best  and  cheapest  if  it  can  be 
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had) ;  next  put  on  a  layer  of  pieces  of  bark,  be- 
ginning at  the  base  and  lapping  each  successive 
layer  over  that  below  it,  as  in  shingling,  leaving 
a  small  opening  at  the  top  for  ventilation. 
Lastly,  cover  the  entire  with  earth  about  three 
inches  thick,  packing  it  with  the  back  of  the 
gpade.  The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  bank 
though  free  for  the  escape  of  heat  in  the  bank, 
and  for  the  admission  of  air,  should  be  sheltered 
by  a  board  covering  so  that  rain  cannot  pene- 
trate. In  the  spring  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  open  the  bank,  rub  off  the  sprouts,  and 
spread  the  potatoes  on  a  dry  floor.  In  this 
way  when  corn  is  laid  by,  sound  sweet  potatoes 
may  be  had  for  dinner.  In  making  the  pile  of 
potatoes,  put  up  none  that  are  bruised  or  have 
the  skin  rubbed  off.  They  -^ill  surely  rot  and 
infect  the  sound  potatoes.  Yam. 

PiKK  Co.,  Ga.,  November,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Fami  and  Home. 

The  Compost  Ueap. 

Mr.  Editor — The  winter  is  the  time  to  pre- 
pare the  compost  heap— to  gather  the  materials 
and  incorporate  them,  so  that  in  spring  they 
will  be  in  a  condition  for  the  crops  to  digest 
easily.  It  is  a  work  which  is  easy  of  accom- 
plishment if  it  is  steadily  pursued ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  which  receives  but  little  atten- 
tion from  the  majority  of  Southern  planters. 
There  are  very  few  places  where  the  materials 
for  a  large  and  valuable  compost  heap  cannot 
be  collected  during  the  winter  months,  if  we 
will  only  take  the  necessary  trouble.  The 
fallen  leaves  from  the  woods,  all  refuse  vegeta- 
ble matter,  creek  mud  and  a  little  lime,  will 
make  an  excellent  compost  with  stable  manure, 
cotton  seed  and  all  other  matter  which  will 
produce  fermentation  and  decomposition.  It 
is  astonishing  what  a  large  pile  of  fertilizing 
matter  can  be  collected  in  a  short  time  if  at- 
tention is  given  to  it  every  day.  Wherever 
river  mud  or  muck  cAn  be  had  without  too 
much  hauling,  nothing  is  better  when  mixed 
with  slaked  lime  in. the  proportion  of  a  bushel 
of  the  latter  to  half  a  cord  of  the  former. 
The  heap  should  be  worked  over  well,  so  as  to 
pulverize  and  mix  the  ingredients  thoroughly, 
and  when  warm  weather  commences  decompo- 
sition will  take  place  immediately.  We  should 
begin  now  to  gather  leaves,  trash  and  muck, 
and  sprinkling  the  heap  as  it  grows  with  lime, 
as  already  indicated.  Leave  it  until  spring, 
when  by  adding  to  it  about  one-quarter  of  its 
bulk  of  stable  manure,  cotton  seed  and  such 


other  vegetable  matter  as  can  be  collected,  it 
will  become  one  of  the  richest  possible  fer- 
tilizers. Ashes  can  be  added  to  such  a  pile 
with  great  advantage,  and  all  the  reftise  from 
the  kitchen  and  out-houses,  if  thrown  in  to 
swell  the  pile,  will  be  of  value  instead  of  u 
now  a  complete  waste. 

Wo  should  not  complain  that  our  lands  are 
becoming  poorer  every  year,  while  we  neglect 
the  means  within  easy  reach  to  sustain  their 
fertility.  We  must  not  grumble  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  buy  the  expensive  artificial 
manures  of  commerce,  and  give  this  as  an 
excuse  why  we  make  poor  crops,  when  we 
allow  hundreds  of  cords  of  natural  manure  of 
the  best  quality  to  lie  ungathered  and  unused 
all  round  us.  One  hand  and  an  ox-team  put  to 
work  now  will  build  up  an  immense  bank  of 
fertility  before  seed  time,  which  will  in  harvest 
add  many  a  bale  of  cotton  and  barrel  of  com 
to  the  crop. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Let  no  oon* 
sideration  arrest  the  work.  Gather  up  the 
leaves,  clean  out  the  fence  comers,  pile  up  the 
corn-stalks,  haul  away  the  muck  from  the 
borders  of  the  branch,  burn  up  the  old  logs 
and  brush  now  cumbering  the  ground,  and 
collect  the  ashes,  mix  them,  all  together  with  a 
few  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  making  the  pile 
broad  and  flat  on  top,  and  early  in  the  spring 
add  the  stable  manure  and  other  fermenting 
matter. 

The  labor  expended  will  cost  very  litUe. 
The  lime  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars. 
The  result  will  be  a  permanent  enriching  of 
the  land  and  largely  increased  crops. 

W.  B. 

November,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Oats  as  Horse  Feed. 

Mr.  Editor — It  is  a  very  general  belief 
among  our  people  that  for  horses  or  mules 
required  to  do  farm  work,  no  food  is  as  nutri- 
tive as  corn,  and  that  it  is  impossible  "to  keep 
up  the  stock"  on  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  however.  I  am  sat- 
isfied from  a  long  and  careful  experience  in 
the  management  of  draft  animals,  that  geod, 
sound  oats  are  by  far  the  most  nourishing  and 
wholesome  food  for  either  horses  or  mules  on 
a  plantation,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  more 
easy  of  digestion,  are  less  liable  to  sour,  are 
more  readily  assimilated  than  com  in  any 
shape.  For  instance,  I  never  saw  a  mole  or 
horse  fed  on  good,  clean  oats  troubled  with 
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colic  or  flatulency.  I  allude  only  to  good, 
cletn  oats.  If  they  are  musty  or  mouldy  they 
are  the  worst  possible  food,  and  will  produce 
the  worst  results;  but  if  they  are  sound  and 
about  four  or  five  months  old,  I  am  positive 
that  no  other  food  is  as  good  or  possesses  the 
same  combination  of  healthful  and  nutritive 
qualities  as  they  do,  no  matter  what  the  work 
which  the  animals  are  required  to  do. 

A  horse  or  mule  doing  very  hard  work 
nay  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  will 
without  any  injury.  He  should  have  a  little 
good  hay  or  fodder  in  addition.  For  an  animal 
doing  light  work  a  less  quantity  may  be  given, 
and  good  condition  will  be  kept  up  if  thoy  are 
ground  coarsely  and  mixed  with  chopped  food 
and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  and  water. 

Corn  is  the  most  expensive  stock  food  that 
ws  can  possibly  use.  Oats  are  the  cheapest 
and  roost  easily  raised.  Even  were  corn  as 
wholesome  food  as  oats,  the  latter  are  prefera- 
ble in  an  economical  point  of  view.  But  were 
the  co6t  of  both  equal,  I  should  prefer  the  oats 
•I  the  more  conducive  to  the  health  and  serv- 
iceability of  the  stock. 

If  you  deem  these  views  of  any  value,  give 

them  to  your  readers  as  the  experience  of  an 

Oi.i>  Stook  Eaiseb. 
November  9,  1872. 


Far  the  Souihiem  Farm  and  Home. 

Letter  From  John  Plowhandles. 

AGRICULTURAL     FAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor — During  the  past  few  weeks  I 
have  visited  a  number  of  the  agricultural  fairs 
in  the  Southern  States,  all  the  way  from  be- 
yond the  Potomac  to  "away  down  South  in 
Dixie."  I  must  say  I  have  been  very  much 
disappointed,  and  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  these  fairs  are  no  longer  calculated  to  ef- 
fect the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 
£ither  they  are  on  a  wrong  plan,  and  the  peo' 
pie  will  not  support  them,  or  the  interest  in 
Agricultural  and  mechanical  displays  is  *^  becom- 
ing small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
Certain  it  is  that  the  fairs  this  year  were  gen- 
erally failures,  if  success  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  articles  exhibited, 
*nd  by  the  numbers  of  visitors.  There  were 
exceptions,  but  they  were  very  few. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  the  big  annual  State  Fairs  are  a  mistake, 
because  they  do  not  and  cannot  reach  the  ag- 
Ticultural  masses.  The  farmers  of  Maryland 
<:>iU)ot  afford  either  the  time  or  the  money  to 


go  to  Baltimore  and  spend  a  week  there  to  see 
the  fair.  No  matter  what  efforts  the  intelli* 
gent  and  enterprising  managers  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  may  make,  no  matter  how  sue- 
cessful  they  may  be  in  inducing  exhibitors  to 
display  the  fruits  of  their  skill,  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  as  a  mass  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  visit  the  show  prepared  for  their  bene- 
fit. And  so  it  is  with  all  these  big  fairs.  The 
managers  play  to  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
benches.  The  crowd  whose  aggregated  frac- 
tional currency  pays  for  the  performance,  is 
wanting,  the  exhibitors  fail  to  reach  the  people 
who  buy  their  goods,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a 
failure,  and  the  Society  loses  largely. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  away  alto- 
gether with  the  big  State  Fairs.  They  are  too 
big.  Small  people  cannot  afford  them.  The 
State  Agricultural  Societies  are  endeavoring  to 
promote  improved  agriculture,  encourage  me- 
chanical skill  and  invention,  and  diffuse  pros- 
perity and  comfort  among  our  people.  Their 
mission  is  a  noble  one,  and  they  can  accom- 
plish it,  if  they  will  adopt  the  right  means. 
Suppose  that  instead  of  one  big  State  Fair, 
with  its  costly  buildings,  large  premium  list, 
and  vast  outlay  of  money,  they  determine  to 
Bpend  their  means  in  encouraging  county  or 
neighborhood  fairs,  which  all  classes  of  the 
people  oan  afford  to  attend,  and  will  attend, 
and  whither  the  farmers  will  bring  their  pro- 
duce and  their  stock,  and  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  will  bring  their  butter,  honeyf 
poultry  and  needlework,  they  will  then  reach 
the  class  they  want  to  improve,  and  will  dif- 
fuse an  interest  in  exhibitions  of  the  kind 
which  will  soon  pervade  the  whole  State,  and 
achieve  the  desired  object. 

It  is  possible  that  at  such  small  fairs  the 
Northern  manufacturers  may  not  at  first  ex- 
hibit as  largely  as  they  do  at  the  State  Faira. 
The  mechanical  display  may  not  be  as  rich  or 
as  various,  but  let  these  exhibitors  once  be  a»* 
sured  that  by  attending  the  county  fairs  they 
can  reach  the  people  who  buy  their  machines 
and  "notions" — in  other  words,  that  it  will 
pay  to  exhibit  there,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  they  will  come.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done,  however,  is  to  reach  the  agriculturists, 
make  them  take  an  interest  in  fairs,  get  them 
to  compete  for  the  premiums,  and  comprehend 
that  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  thus  awa- 
kened conduces  to  their  enlightenment  and 
material  prosperity.  This  can  be  done  on  a 
small  scale  at  first,  and  after  a  while  the  com- 
petition may  be  enlarged^  bat  large  reiuUs 
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[DECEMBIBt 


most  be  the  consequence  of  small  beginnings. 
You  must  teach  the  alphabet  before  you  can 
teach  to  read.  We  need  primary  fiEiirs,  not 
university  fairs.  Establish  and  foster  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter  will  follow.  Let  the  State 
Society  be  the  patron  and  visitor  of  the  County 
Societies,  bend  all  her  energies  to  their  en- 
couragement, and  devote  her  means  to  pro- 
mote the  county  fairs,  abandoning,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  the  annual  State  Fairs.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  masses  of  farmers  share  my 
opinions,  and  that  if  the  State  Societies  wish 
to  attain  their  avowed  object,  they  must  change 
their  system.  They  must  come  to  the  farmer 
before  they  can  persuade  the  farmer  to  come  to 
them.  Every  year  the  great  annual  fairs  have 
been  less  and  less  successful.  This  is  not  at- 
tributable to  any  lack  of  energy  or  earnest  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  managers,  but  simply 
to  the  mistaken  system,  which  aims  too  high. 
We  are  too  poor,  too  ignorant,  too  well  aware 
of  our  deficiencies,  too  bashful,  to  enter  at  the 
university  fairs.  Help  us  to  establish  primary 
(airs,  and  encourage  us  with  your  money  and 
presence,  and  we  will  all  go  to  school  and  do 
what  we  can  to  "  spell  up." 

John  Flowhakdles. 


For  tfu  Southern  Fmrm  and  Hwn; 

Errors  in  Mixing  Mannres. 

Mr.  Editor — It  is  true  that  our  farmers  do 
not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  manure-heap 
as  they  ought,  but  some  of  those  who  do  make 
some  efibrt  to  gather  manure  and  improve 
their  land,  make  mistakes  which  often  render 
their  labor  vain.  They  think  that  all  refuse 
ought  to  be  thrown  on  the  manure  heap,  believ- 
ing that  it  will  combine  and  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  For  instance,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  throw  animal  substances,  such  as  offal 
and  fish,  on  a  heap  of  stable  manure.  This  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  the  animal  matter  will  rot 
much  faster  than  the  vegetable,  and  by  mixing 
them  with  stable  manure  this  putrefying  fer- 
mentation is  still  further  accelerated,  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  their  most  important  ele- 
ment, nitrogen.  Frequently,  too,  lime  is  thrown 
upon  a  heap  of  stable  manure,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  as  lime  and  stable  manure  are  both 
fertilizers,  they  will  do  well  together.  The  ef- 
fect of  lime  upon  all  ammoniacal  manures  is 
to  expel  the  ammonia,  and  thus  deprive  them 
of  their  most  valuable  property. 

It  is  also  a  common  thing  to  see  farmers 
haul  soil  a  considerable  distance,  spread  it  in 
the  lots  over  the  manure,  and  haul  it  back  to 


the  field  from  which  it  was  token,  under  the 
belief  that  they  are  applying  a  rich  fertilizer  to 
the  land,  when  in  reality  the  spreading  of  the 
earth  over  the  manure  has  only  retarded  the 
decomposition  of  the  latter. 

It  is  very  well  to  have  a  manure  pile,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  manage  it  intelligently,  and  un- 
derstond  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  ingre- 
dients, so  as  to  know  how  they  agree  together. 

Lime  may  be  advantageously  mixed  with 
muck,  but  never  with  farm-yard  manure. 

N.  F.  A. 

For  tJU  Sovtkem  Fmrm  and  Home. 

Transplanting  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor — ISow  is  the  time  to  plant  out 
trees  in  our  climate,  and  as  I  hope  that  many 
will  toke  your  advice  and  plant  an  orchard 
this  year,  I  would  venture  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions on  transplanting,  the  result  of  practi- 
cal  experience.  In  the  first  place,  in  tokiog  up 
the  tree,  care  should  be  token  to  preserve  all 
its  rooto,  remembering  that  these  delicate  little 
fibers  are  the  mouths  through  which  the  tree  is 
to  gather  its  food,  and  on  which  it  depends  for 
its  strength  and  health.  Then  the  tree  should 
be  planted  so  as  to  give  these  roots  plenty  of 
room,  just  as  they  had  before  they  were  moved. 
The  holes  should  be  dug  sufilciently  wide,  with 
the  sides  soft  and  broken,  and  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  like  post  holes  for  a  fence.  The 
trees  should  never  be  planted  deeper  than  they 
grew  in  the  nursery.  The  roots,  carefully 
spread  out,  should  be  covered  with  good  vege- 
toble  mold,  never  animal  manure,  and  should 
be  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil,  so  that  the 
winds  cannot  disturb  them.  In  this  way  the 
wounds  caused  by  removal  will  heal,  new  root- 
lets will  soon  strike  out,  and  when  spring  opens 
the  trees  will  grow  off  as  vigorously  as  it*  they 
had  never  been  transplanted.  They  will  be  a 
full  year  ahead  of  those  planted  in  the  spring. 
In  planting  fruit  trees,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  roots  thoroughly,  to  see  if  there  are  any 
worms  hidden  round  the  base.  Many  a  tree 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution. 

All  sorts  of  fruit  trees — peaches,  plums,  ap- 
ples, pears,  figs,  cherries,  and  grape*,  may  he 
planted  now,  and  we  should  add,  all  sorts  of 
shade  and  ornamentol  trees  also. 

When  the  weather  becomes  very  cold,  the 
young  trees  may  be  effectually  protected  from 
any  injury  from  frost,  by  spreading  stable  ms- 
nure  on  the  surface  soil  above  their  roots. 

Dkcatub. 

DeKalb  Co.,  Ga,  Nov.  13,  1872. 
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The  Horse  Disease. 

Wt  hopei  that  the  disastrous  epidemic  which 
liai  io  suddenly  attacked  the  horses  in  the 
Northern  States  would  confine  itself  to  that 
•ection,  and  not  spread  to  the  South.  We  re- 
gret to  learn,  however,  that  the  disease  has 
iq>peared  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in 
parts  of  Georgia,  and  we  may  therefore  expect 
that  it  will  extend  to  other  States,  and  that  this 
Motion  will  not  wholly  escape. 

Nohody  has  yet  heen  ahle  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explantion  of  the  origin  or  nature  of  the 
ditease.  It  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  appear- 
mce  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  thence 
to  have  spread  West  and  South.  The  Cana- 
dian Teterinaries  attribute  it  to  atmospheric 
otnses,  but  what  those  causes  are,  they  cannot 
explain. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  terrible  epidemic 
ire  copious  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  of 
the  animal,  a  nasal  gleet,  and  a  general  slug- 
gishness, succeeded  after  a  little  while  by  a 
frequent  and  violent  cough.  Fever  ensues. 
Hid  the  breathing  becomes  short  and  difilcult. 
The  bowels  frequently  become  constipated,  and 
Ik  this  stage  the  discharge  fVom  the  nose  be- 
eomes  a  greenish  yellow  as  in  the  last  stage  of 
ghmders. 

The  newspapers  teem  with  remedies  of  all 
lorts,  but  we  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
nmplest  and  most  natural  remedies  will  prove 
the  most  efficacious.  The  great  characteristic 
of  the  disease  is  a  violent  cold  with  high  fever, 
resembling  influenza  in  human  beings.  Com- 
plete rest,  a  simple  laxative  diet,  protection 
•giinst  exposure  to  drafts  or  sudden  changes  of 
the  temperature,  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest 
treatment. 

The  disease,  though  very  severe,  has  only 
heen  fatal  in  very  few  instances,  and  these 
were  caused  by  neglect  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  distemper.  There  is  no  record  of  death 
where  the  animal  was  immediately  treated 
when  first  attacked,  and  allowed  to  rest  long 
otough  after  convalescence  to  entirely  recover 
^strength. 

We  have  collected  a  number  of  prescriptions 
which  have  been  offered  by  competent  veteri- 
Biries,  and  publish  them  below,  so  as  to  give 
oor  friends  all  the  information  possible,  should 
the  disease  reach  their  stables. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  preventive,  we  recom- 
mend especial  care  of  the  horses,  not  to  work 
them  severely,  never  to  allow  them  to  become 
OTerheated,  to  see  that  the  stables  are  well  aired 


and  cleansed,  and  to  give  them,  occasionally^ 
warm  bran  mashes. 

The  Turff  Field  and  Farm,  gives  the  follow- 
ing remedy : 

1.  Feed  warm  bran  mashes  twice  a  day,  and 
take  the  liquor  of  boiled  flaxseed  to  mix  with 
the  mash. 

2.  Two  ounces  of  spirits  of  niter,  mixed  with 
lukewarm  water,  one  application  daily. 

3.  A  little  pure  whisky  daily,  to  stimulate, 
say  a  half  pint. 

4.  Liniment  for  external  application  on 
throat — one-third  hartshorn,  one  pmt  sweet  oil. 

5.  Sponge  the  nostrils  with  a  solution  of  salt 
and  hot  vmegar;  also,  wa.«h  the  mouth  with  i^ 
solution  of  the  same.  Blanket  thoroughly,, 
and  a  little  exercise  daily.  Wet  the  hay  with 
vinegar. 

Dr.  Elliott,  of  Canada,  prescribes  as  follows: 
Prescription,  No.  1. — Linseed  oil,  IJ  oz.;  tur- 
pentine, 1}  oz.;  liquor  ammonia  fort,  1  oz.  Mix 
all  together  in  a  four  ounce  bottle  and  apply  to 
the  throat  if  you  think  necessary  to  do  so. 

Prescription,  No.  2. — Nitrate  potash,  IJ  oz.j 
tartarized  antimony,  1}  oz.;  digitalis,  \  oz. 
Pulverize  all  together  and  make  twelve  pow- 
ders, give  one  morning  and  night.  P.  S. — If 
they  are  not  very  bad,  you  might  omit  the  last 
ingredient,  namely,  digitalis. 

The  Buffalo  OommereitU,  gives  the  follow* 
ing: 

The  disease  usually  runs  its  course  within  ten 
days,  and  with  proper  treatment,  few,  if  any, 
cases  ousht  to  prove  fatal.  Those  that  do  so 
are  usually  complicated  with  other  diseases,  aa 
bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — ^The  patient  should  be  excused 
from  all  labor,  ana  allowed  complete  rest. 
The  stables  should  be  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
Disinfectants  may  be  useful,  and  in  some  cases  - 
necessary.  Either  of  the  following  will  an- 
swer: Carbolic  acid,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  bro- 
mo-chloralum.  The  patient  should  be  properly 
groomed,  and  the  nose  and  eves  frequently 
sponged  with  water,  and  the  limbs,  if  cold, 
bandiiged.  The  drink  should  have  the  chili 
slightly  removed,  but  not  enough  to  make  it 
warm  and  unpalatable.  The  diet  should  be 
light,  and  of  a  laxative  nature;  say,  short  feed 
or  bran  wetted  or  scalded,  with  a  little  salt 
added.  Hay  in  limited  quantities  may  b^ 
allowed. 

In  regard  to  remedies,  I  wish  to  say  that 
heroic  treatment  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Blood-letting,  cathartic  nauseants  and  arterial 
sedatives  are  all  of  them  either  injurious  or 
uncalled  for.  Next,  whatever  medicines  arer 
administered,  should  not  be  s^iveu  in  the  form 
of  draughts  or  drenches,  as  the  animal  is  sure 
to  be  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  couching  the 
moment  the  drench  is  attempted,  and  some  of 
the  medicine  will,  in  such  event,  be  almost  sure 
to  find  its  way  into  the  windpipe  and  bronchial 
tubes,  thus  inducing  fatal  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia. Balls  should  not  be  given,  as  they  will 
be  coughed  back  or  out,  and  the  irritation  or 
the  throat  will  be  increased  in  attempting  to- 
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pasB  them  over  with  tfae  hand  or  fiogen.  Pow- 
ders are  well-nigh  useless,  as,  when  mixed  with 
the  food,  the  patient  will  usually  refuse  hoth 
food  and  powders.  Electuaries,  syrups,  or 
pastes,  are  tbe  only  forms  in  which  medicines 
may  be  safely  and  successfully  administered  in 
cases  where  the  throat  is  tender  and  irritable, 
and  coughing  easily  induced. 

Saline  medicines  I  regard  as  the  most  useful 
in  this  disease.  Either  of  the  following  will 
answer:  Chlorate  of  potash,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, or  hyposulphite  of  soda.  As  an  anodyne 
to  relieve  the  cou^h  fluid  extract  of  belladonna 
may  be  added.  The  proper  dose  of  either  of 
these  medicines  may  be  rubbed  up  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  honey  or  molasses,  and  these 
poured  in  the  mouth  from  a  small  bottle,  or 
placed  on  the  tongue  with  a  spoon.  Given  in 
this  way  tbe  medicines  will  be  readily  lapped 
up  and  easily  swallowed.  But  little  trouble  is 
required  to  give  it,  and  no  danger  of  g«tting 
any  medicine  in  the  trachea  will  be  incurred 
by  this  method. 


For  tk$  Soutksm  Farm  and  Home, 

Raisingr   Hogs. 

Hr.  Editor — I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
we  can  and  ought  to  raise  our  own  meat,  and 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  one  of  us  buying  a 
single  pound  from  Porkopolis.  But  I  am  a 
believer  in  attending  to  small  things,  although 
"King  Cotton"  has  no  more  devout  worship- 
per than  I  am. 

I  will  tell  you  how  to  raise  hogs,  and  make 
pork  of  them  the  same  year  they  are  littered. 
If  you  think  my  plan  worthy,  print  it  if  you 
will,  if  not,  throw  these  pages  in  your  waste- 
basket.  I  will  not  get  mad,  but  will  think  I 
Am  right  all  the  same. 

All  pigs  intended  for  the  knife  should  be 
littered  in  March,  or  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary. Boast  and  eat  or  sell  all  that  come  in  the 
fall.  Feed  the  sows  generously  until  the  pigs 
are  weaned,  and  then  feed  the  pigs  well  until 
you  can  turn  them  into  a  clover  lot,  which 
every  hog-raiser  should  have  expressly  for  the 
purpose. 

After  they  have  eaten  off  the  clover,  not  too 
eloeely,  turn  them  into  an  oat- lot,  also  pre- 
pared for  them,  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  in  the 
dough.  When  they  have  eaten  these  off,  they 
can  be  made  good  gleaners  of  the  wheat  fields. 
Then  from  patches  or  fields  planted  at  inter- 
vals for  their  use,  give  them  plenty  of  green 
corn,  stalks  and  all,  scattered  on  the  ground. 
This  corn  will  last  them  till  frost,  allowing  one 
acre  planted  early  and  one  in  June,  for  twenty- 
five  hogs.  When  this  food  is  e^ten  up,  put  up 
the  hogs  either  in  a  pen  or  a  lot  (the  latter  the 
best)  to  fatten,  and  give  them  plenty  of  foo4, 


the  best  you  have^  with  plenty  of  good  cleaa 
water.  By  the  first  cold  spell  in  November 
they  will  be  fit  to  kill. 

This  is  the  cheapest,  easiest  and  best  way  I 
know  of  raising  our  own  meat.  It  only  wanti 
a  little  prevision. 

Spare  Rib. 

Near  Mofse  Crkkk,  Tenn.,  Nov.  6,  1872. 


Wool  and  Matton  Raising  in  tlie  Sonthen 
States. 

We  copy  from  the  Bural  Alabamian  the  fol- 
lowing sensible  practical  views  of  the  Rev.  J. 
T.  Spencer,  as  to  the  profits  and  advantages  of 
raising  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  in  the  South- 
ern States.  This  is  a  subject  which  we  have 
frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  .as  one  of  the  many  improvements  in 
our  present  system  of  farming  which  we  could 
adopt  with  benefit  to  our  lands  and  to  our 
pockets. 

We  do  not  recommend  engaging  in  sheep 
husbandry  on  a  large  scale,  because  it  is  DOt 
generally  practicable ;  but  there  are  few  farm- 
ers in  our  country  who  could  not  keep  a  small 
fiock  of  sheep  and  make  money  by  the  opera- 
tion— getting  a  good  price  for  the  wool,  with 
very  little  chance  of  any  great  change  from 
present  prices,  having  a  ready  market  for  the 
wethers  and  lambs,  providing  a  wholesome 
food  for  the  family  at  little  cost,  and  fertilizing 
the  land  in  the  best  possible  manner. . 

The  following  is  the  article  to  which  we 
have  referred: 

"  The  annual  increase  of  population  in  the 
country  requires  the  wool  from  three  hundred 
millions  of  sheep;  so  that  to  clothe  the  in- 
creased population  would  require  an  annual  in- 
crease of  sheep  equal  to  four  millions.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  there  is  now  an 
annual  deficiency  of  over  seveix  million  pounds, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  wool-growioe 
is  the  best  stable  pursuit  that  can  be  engaged 
in.  We  cannot  glut  the  market,  nor  will  there 
be  any  long  time  that  the  market  will  be  de^ 
pressed  below  a  point  of  profitable  production. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  no  farm  pro- 
duct goes  less  below  this  point  than  wool.  It 
has  long  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  me  tbatto 
many  farmers  in  the  Southern  States  neglect 
the  fcheep  for  the  very  precarious  business  of 
cotton-growing.  Every  year  will  give  them  a 
crop  of  wool,  if  they  do  but  take  care  of  their 
sheep ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  for  cotton,  pre- 
pare the  ground  ever  so  well.  If  we  have 
oeen  rightly  informed,  the  cotton  raised  in  the 
South  has  ever  cost  the  planter  more  than  he 
has  obtained  for  it  in  market.  Too  much  de- 
pendence has  been  placed  upon  this  most  un- 
certain and  expensive  crop. 
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I  have  tried  cotton  growine  upon  probably 
is  good  a  cotton  farm  as  can  be  founa  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  have  also  tried  sheep  upon  the 
same  farm ;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  can 
raise  a  given  amount  of  money  quicker  and 
much  easier  with  a  flock  of  sheep  than  with 
cotton.  But  I  flnd  it  well  to  raise  both  sheep 
SDd  cotton,  as  by  that  means  I  get  a  better 
profit  than  to  be  confined  to  either  alone. 

Every  good  farmer  keeps  a  few  good  sheep 
at  least.  Very  many  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  a  largo  quantity  of  pork 
for  Eummer  use,  now  select  out  a  few  wethers 
and  give  them  extra  keep,  so  as  to  make  their 
summer  meat  of  mutton---decidedly  the  most 
healthful  that  can  be  used — and  thus  realize 
the  money  for  their  pork  fresh.  The  induce- 
ments to  grow  more  wool  are,  a  sure  market, 
less  fluctuation  from  the  point  of  profitable 
production  than  any  farm  product,  a  larger  in- 
terest or  profit  on  the  capital  invested  than  any 
other  business — and  therefore  the  best  busi- 
ness, as  a  general  thing,  that  the  farmer  can 
follow. 

In  the  out-of-the-way  regions,  where  there 
is  no  good  market  for  mutton  convenient,  I 
would  recommend  the  finer  wooled  varieties 
for  their  fleece;  but  near  the  large  cities,  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  carcass, 
there  is  certainly  great  profit  in  the  coarser 
wooled  and  larger  kinds ;  and  they  are  gener- 
ally more  hardy  and  vigorous  in  growth  than 
the  others. 

As  already  intimated,  sheep  convert  every 

ries  of  vegetation  into  money.  They  eat 
yeX  anything  that  grows,  and  that  part  of 
it  which  is  not  convertible  into  flesh  or  fleece, 
drops  upon  the  soil  as  a  most  excellent  fertili- 
zer. A  flock  of  sheep  will  enrich  a  piece  of 
poor  land  quicker  than  anything  else  I  know  of. 
There  are  many  grasses  that  may  be  proflt- 
ahly  grown  in  the  South  for  sheep,  but  for  per- 
manent pasture  none  are  better  than  Bermuda. 
I  know  of  old  and  poor  districts  in  Tennessee 
which  had  been  rendered  almost  equal  to  the 
&mous  Kentucky  blue  grass  regions  by  it,  and 
I  learn  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  many 
portions  of  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas." 


Fbr  tke  Southern  Farm  and  Bom*. 

Cure  for  Colie  in  Horses* 

Kb.  Editor — Simple  remedies,  or  those 
which  the  ordinary  farmer  can  procure  readily 
in  case  of  need,  are  the  best  for  the  common 
lilments  of  his  stock.  Colic  in  horses  and 
moles  is  a  complaint  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  nuiny  a  valuable  animal  is  lost  for  the 
want  of  knowing  what  to  give  him.  Let  me 
give  a  remedy  iSr  colic  which  every  one  can 
prepare  for  himself,  and  will  not  cost  a  cent. 
Take  a  couple  of  handsful  of  the  leaves  of 
Jamestown  or  jimson  weeds,  boil  them  down 
10  as  to  make  a  strong  tea,  and  when  cool 
drench  the  sick  horse  or  mule  with  it.  I  have 
•een  it  tried  and  succeed  when  it  was  thought 
the  sntmal  was  about  to  die.  Y.  S* 

DtSoTO  Co.,  Miss.,  Nov.  11,  1872. 


Address  of  Oen.  Wade  Hampton, 

AT  THE  FREDXRIOK  COUNTY,  MARTLAUB,  FAIR, 
On  October  16<A,  1872. 

Mr.  PRSStDSNT  AND  GsNTLXMXN :  The  fact 
that  your  society,  which  represents  so  largely 
the  numberii,  the  wealth  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  Maryland, 
has  chosen  me  to  address  you  on  this  occasion^ 
suggests  reflections  which  are  not  without 
significance.  That  the  farmers  of  Maryland 
should  call  upon  a  cotton  planter  of  the  far 
South  to  speak  to  them  of  agriculture,  mav 
seem  at  first  sight  inconsistent,  if  not  aosurd. 
But  such  in  reality,  is  not  the  case,  and  to  me 
your  action  in  this  particular  shows  more 
plainly  than  any  words  could  tell,  that  you  are 
actuated  by  that  true  catholic  spirit  which 
recognizes  the  great  agricultural  elements  of 
the  whole  countrv,  as  composing  one  grand 
and  noble  brotherhood — a  brotherhood  which 
is  bounded  by  no  sectional  limits,  which  ia 
trammeled  by  no  political  shackles,  and  which 
clasps  in  its  fraternal  embrace  all  who  cam 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  Nor 
is  your  action  in  this  matter  without  a  pre- 
cedent in  the  annals  of  this  society,  for  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  honorable  duty  I  am  now  performing,  was 
called  from  his  farm  at  Chappaqua  to  tell  you 
not  alone  what  he  knew  about  farming,  but  to 
speak  those  words  of  peace  and  conciliation 
which  have,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
returned  to  him  after  many  days,  bringing 
with  them  the  good  will  and  blessings  of  thou- 
sands. Let  me  hope,  then,  that  though  my 
experience  in  farming  may  be  of  little  benefit 
to  you,  you  will  at  least  recognize  me  also  aa 
belonging  to  and  proud  of  our  ancient  and 
honorable  brotherhood.  In  the  discharge  of 
the  pleasing  duty  your  kindness  has  imposed 
on  me,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  I 
should  enter  into  the  details  of  farming  or  of 
planting,  for  this,  to  an  audience  composed  of 
intelligent  agriculturists,  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation.  The  farmers  of  Maryland 
need  no  instruction  as  to  the  mode  of  growing 
wheat  and  tobacco,  and  none  as  to  the  proper 
development  of  all  the  resources  of  their  fair 
and  fertile  lands.  N or  would  the^  bo  interested 
in  hearing  how  the  rice  of  Carolina,  the  cotton 
of  Mississippi,  and  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  aro 
cultivated.  It  seems  more  appropriate  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort  to  discuss  those  great 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  and 
should  govern  all  agricultural  operation^, 
whether  in  Maine  or  in  Florida,  ana  to  con- 
sider the  means  by  which  we  can  place  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  their 
proper  positions.  To  the  consideration  of 
these  points  I  shall,  with  your  permi^aiop, 
address  myself,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  aid 
somewhat  in  drawing  into  warmer  sympathy 
and  closer  union  these  great  interest?,  while  I 
offer,  at  the  same  time,  some  suggestions  whi(^ 
may  tend  to  consolidate  them  for  their  mutual 
protraction  and  advantage.  In  a  country  such 
as  this  isj  which  embraces  within  its  broad 
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limits  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
ajstems  of  culture  must  necessarily  be  as 
<diverse  as  are  the  products  of  the  earth.  No 
particular  system  will  apply  to  every  locality, 
and  to  all  crops ;  but  there  are  certain  general 
rules  which  should  obtain  in  all  agricultural 
operations,  and  the  observance  of  these  can 
alone  entitle  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  rank 
among  intelligent  and  successful  agriculturists. 

Of  course  the  essential  elements  of  prosperous 
farming  are  those  which  command  success  in 
all  other  avocations — honesty,  temperance, 
f^ueality,  and  industry.  Possessed  of  these 
cardinal  virtues,  and  aided  by  intelligence, 
energy  and  application,  any  man  may  reason- 
ably hope,  not  only  to  be  successful  as  an 
agriculturist,  but  to  take  his  place  amon^ 
those  whose  proud  title  it  is  to  oe  called  the 
benefactors  of  their  race.  Every  farmer  who 
has  a  proper  pride  should  aspire  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  tiller  of  the  soil,  whose  only 
knowledge  consists  in  his  ability  to  hold  the 
plow,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  manual 
labor.  In  these  aays  of  enlightenment  and 
progress,  when  science  has  become  the  hand- 
maid of  agriculture,  if  we  hope  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advancement  of  the  age ;  if  we  wish 
to  give  proper  dignity  to  our  calling,  and  suc- 
cess to  its  operations,  we  must  use  all  the 
means  and  appliances  which  scientific  re- 
searches have  developed,  and  mechanical 
genius  has  offered.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be 
understood  that,  in  recommendine  every  agri- 
culturist to  seek  the  assistance  of  science  and 
skill,  I  expect  him  to  become  a  practical 
chemist  or  a  skilled  mechanic.  The  knowledge 
that  would  qualify  him  to  be  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  would  doubtless  be  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  own  pofession ;  but  it  is 
not  essential  that  he  snould  possess  these 
acquirements.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  him  if 
he  has  the  intelligence  to  recoenize  the  im- 
portance of  these  auxiliaries,  and  to  use  them 
advantageously.  This  he  can  only  do  by 
making  himself  a  thorough  master  of  his 
business.  He  must  know  not  only  all  the 
practical  details  of  that  business,  but  the  laws 
which  control  its  operations;  not  the  effect 
alone,  but  the  cause.  Without  this  practical 
knowledge  no  theoretical  attainments  will  be 
of  any  avail.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  himself,  whose  comprehen- 
sive mind  first  taught  the  value  of  chemistry 
to  agriculture,  could  have  applied  successfully 
these  great  principles  he  discovered  and 
announced,  for  lack  of  that  experience  which 
every  intelligent  farmer  possesses;  but  he  has, 
nevertheless,  by  placing  the  result  of  these  dis- 
coveries within  the  reach  of  every  one,  con- 
ferred incalculable  benefit,  not  on  agriculture 
alone,  but  on  all  those  great  and  varied  inter- 
ests depending  on  it.  "Whitney  was  not  a  cot- 
ton planter,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  no  other 
single  invention  has  added  so  much  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world  as  his  of  the  cotton  gin 
has  done.  These  examples  are  used  merely  as 
illustrations  to  show  the  importance  of  calling 
to  the  aid  of  agriculture  the  discoveries  of 
science    and    the   inventions    of   mechanical 


genius.  If  this  b  the  correct  view  of  the  sub- 
ject;  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  agriculturists  of 
this  broad  land  should,  instead  of  being  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  exercise 
that  controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  which  their  number,  their  inteligence, 
and  their  power  should  give  them,  the  question 
arises.  How  can  they  attain  the  desired  end? 
Before  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question,  let 
me  ask  your  attention  to  a  few-  facts,  which 
show  that  the  great  agricultural  and  mechani- 
cal industries  represented  in  part,  by  us,  have 
the  right  to  claim  the  first  rank  among  the 
vital  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  power  to 
enforce  that  right.  But  few  of  our  people,  and 
only  those  who  have  considered  this  subject, 
realize  the  importance  of  the  agaicultnral  ele- 
ment of  the  country  to  the  body  politic,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  contribution  made  by  it  to 
our  general  wealth.  In  order  to  present  thii 
matter  to  you  with  the  force  its  importance 
demands,  1  beg  to  give  the  words  of  one,  of 
whom  our  people  may  well  be  proud ;  whose 
genius  has  benefitted  the  world,  while  it  shedi 
a  luster  on  his  native  South— our  distinguished 
fellow-citizen.  Commodore  Maury.  In  a  recent 
address,  fraught  with  the  earnest  patriotism 
and  the  deep  wisdom  that  mark  his  utterances, 
he  refers  to  this  subject  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1870,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  as  well  as  I  can 
understand,  there  are  in  the  United  States, 
using  round  numbers,  12,500,000  bread-earnen. 
These  twelve  and  a  half  million  subsist  the 
nation  with  their  labor;  they  give  food,  shelter 
and  raiment  to  the  thirty-nine  million  of  souli 
that  inhabit  this  country.  Thus  you  perceive 
that  every  bread-earner  has  on  an  average  to 
fill  a  little  more  than  three  mouths.  . 
Now  consider  the  other  ^reat  interest  of  the 
State,  and  the  power  acquired  by  them  in  com- 
bination. The  manufacturers,  including  ope- 
ratives and  servants,  earn  bread  for  1,117,000 
souls;  commerce,  including  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, clerks,  peddlers,  hucksters,  bar  tendeia, 
sailors,  etc.,  earn  bread  for  2,336,000  souls;  rail- 
road and  express  men  earn  bread  for  595,000; 
miners  for  472,000.  So  it  comes  to  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  while  agriculture  and  me- 
chanics fill  ten  times  as  many  mouths  as  com- 
merce, twenty  times  as  many  as  manufactures, 
forty  times  as  many  as  railroads,  and,  fifty 
times  as  many  as  mining;  yet  the  least  of 
these,  by  co-operation  and  management,  exer- 
cises three  times  the  influence  in  the  country 
and  thrice  the  power  with  the  Government 
that  you  do— all  for  lack  of  the  proper  spirit 
among  farmers  to  work  and  pull  together." 

These  facts  and  figures  ofiTer  food  for  deen 
reflection.  They  show  that  agriculture,  with 
its  kindred  arts,  furnishes  the  life-blood  of  the 
country;  that  in  the  face  of  this  great  fact  it 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
less  encouragement  than  any  other  branch  of 
industry,  and  that  the  weight  of  power  it 
could  wield  in  its  own  protection  has  been 
rendered  useless,  for  want  of  organization  and 
concert  of  action  among  its  followers.    TYhen 
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we  consider  these  fact«,  and  remember  that  the 
contribution  made  by  agriculture  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country  amounts  to  not  less  than  $2,- 
000,000,000  annually,  we  surely  have  reason  to 
demand  that  this  great  industry  should  take 
the  first  place  among  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  influence  of  its  followers 
ihould  be  recognized.  Bearing  these  signifi- 
cant facts  in  mind,  facts  which  show  how  nec- 
eesary,  not  to  the  prosperity  alone,  but  to  the 
very  life  of  the  country,  are  the  agriculturists, 
tnd  bow  potent  is  the  power  they  can  at  will 
exercise,  let  us  consider  how  that  latent  power 
may  be  made  available.  Now,,  gentlemen,  if 
the  great  body  of  the  agriculturists  constitute, 
as  we  claim  they  do,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
coantry ;  if  they  produce  the  wealth  that  gives 
us  prosperity  and  power;  if  they  hold  in  their 
own  hands  the  grand  lever  that  moves  the 
world,  how  happens  it  that  the  industrial 
interest,  represented  by  them,  is  so  power- 
less for  its  own  protection?  This  is  a  preg- 
nant question,  and  on  its  proper  solution  de- 
pends the  future  prosperity,  not  of  our  agri- 
cnlturists  alone,  but  of  this  dear  fatherland  of 
oars.  Looking  with  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
a  patriot,  and  the  filial  affection  of  a  son,  to 
the  future  of  this  fair  land  of  ours,  which  is 
well  worth  all  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  her  sons 
have  shown  in  her  behalf  it  seenis  to  me  that  the 
immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  the  South  are 
proper  education  for  her  sons ;  capital  to  develop 
her  abundant  rcsourcee.  and  immigration  to 
make  her  waste  places  blossom  like  the  rose. 
These  are  the  three  great  wants  of  the  South, 
and  to  meet  them  we  should  devote  every 
energy  of  mind  and  body.  Can  we  supply 
these  wants ;  can  we  lift  this  bleeding  and  aeso- 
late  land  of  ours  from  the  dust  and  ashes  in 
which  war  has  left  her,  and  put  her,  as  of  old, 
in  her  proper  position  of  strength,  of  emi- 
nence, and  of  prosperity?  I  answer,  unhesi- 
tatingly, yes;  if  her  sons  will  but  show  in  this 
dark  day  of  her  distress  the  devotion,  the  zeal, 
the  patriotism  which  have  marked  them  in  the 
past;  if  they  will  still  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  the 
land  that  has  been  hallowed  by  the  noblest 
sacrifices  ever  offered — the  blood  of  her  patriot 
sons,  the  tears  and  prayers  of  her  devoted 
daughters — tho  purest  libation  ever  poured  out 
on  the  altar  of  liberty.  The  people  of  the 
South  have  proved  that  they  were  equal  to  any 
fate,  and  in  their  hands,  under  the  providence 
of  the  Almighty,  now  rests  the  future  of  their 
country.  God  grant  that  they  may  bear  all 
trials  with  unshaken  faith  and  untarnished 
honor,  and  may  He  who  holds  all  nations  in 
the  hollow  of  Uis  hand  give  to  them  at  last, 
In  Hb  infinite  mercy,  the  richest  blessings  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  But,  before 
we  can  hope  for  these  olessings,  we  must 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  them,  and  we  can 
only  do  this  by  dedicatlnc:  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  country.  We  must  put  our 
thonlders  to  the  wheel  before  we  can  expect 
aid  from  above,  and,  if  we  do  this  in  a  true 
and  manful  spirit,  the  result  cannot  be  doubt- 
^1.    Bat  this  digression,  for  which  I  crave 


your  pardon,  has  led  me  from  the  main  points 
under  consideration — ^the  wants  of  the  South 
and  the  means  to  fill  these  want^.  Of  the 
three  pressing  wants,  the  lack  of  proper  edu- 
cation among  our  people,  especially  among  the 
great  body  of  our  farmers  and  planters,  has 
been  specified  as  the  first  and  most  serious.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  measure)  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  a  people  by  their  ability  to 
read  and  to  write.  Tnere  is  as  much  truth  as 
poetry  in  the  aphorism : 

'*A  little  loarning  is  a  dangerous  thing/' 
The  fatal  mistake  of  the  age,  at  least  in  some 
portions  of  this  country,  springs  from  the 
prevalent  belief  that  mere  intellectual  training 
IS  of  itself  sufilcient  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
life,  without  that  better  education  of  tho  moral 
sense,  which  can  alone  teach  man  his  duty  to 
his  neighbor  and  to  his  God.  In  the  ceaseless 
and  unseemly  struggle  for  place  and  richee 
which  is  debauching  the  moral  tone  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  population  of  this  country,  all 
true  education  is  neglected,  and  man^  youne 
men  are  launched  on  the  sea  of  life,  with  intel- 
lect sharpened  at  the  expense  of  all  the  higher 
faculties,  which  are  left  undeveloped  and 
uneducated.  The  wild  pursuit  of  wealth  as 
the  only  object  of  life — "the  cursed  greed  of 
gold  " — leaves  no  time  for  the  proper  training 
of  heart  and  soul,  and  too  much  of  what  is 
falsely  called  education  has  for  its  sole  end  to 
impart  only  such  knowledge  as  will  qualify  its 
possessor  to  enter  the  mad  race  for  power, 
wealth  and  other  mere  temporal  blessings.  The 
caustic  words  of  the  Koman  satirist,  describing 
that  education  which  teaches  that  money  is  the 
chief  good,  are  sadly  applicable  to  many  of  our 
youth,  who  are  taught  in  the  same  school. 

"is»«  Hhi  melius  suadei,  qui  rem  facias;  rem. 
Si  possis  recti ;  si  non^  quocunque  modoy  rem," 

"  Make  money ;  honestl J"  if  you  can,  but,  if 
not  honestly,  make  money  by  any  means." 

It  is  this  pernicious  teaching  that  is  making 
so  many  of  the  people  lose  their  ancient  and 
hardy  virtues,  ana  it  is  against  this  abuse  of  all 
high  and  true  education  that  I  now  protest,  not 
against  education  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  thing  to  know  how  to  read  and  write,  but 
the  mere  possession  of  these  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation profits  a  man  but  little,  unless  his  nobler 
faculties  are  directed  in  the  proper  way;  and 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  he  can 
read  and  write  he  is  a  better  man  or  more 
intelligent  citizen.  The  Athenians,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed,  though  the  great  body  of 
them  were  without  these  acquirements,  were 
quite  as  well  versed  in  literature,  science,  poli- 
tics, and  the  polite  arts,  as  the  people  of  New 
England,  whose  boast  it  is  that  their  system  of 
free  schools  has  diffused  education  more  gener- 
ally among  the  people  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try;  and  the  experience  of  every  thinking  man 
in  the  South  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion 
that  in  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
true  manhood  —  honesty,  truth,  honor,  faith, 
courage,  aye,  and  intelligence — our  own  peo- 
ple, all  unlettered  as  many  of  them  are,  have 
proved  themselves,  in  war  as  in  peace^  at  least 
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the  equals  of  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  superior  education.  But  while  these  are 
facts  which  cannot  be  successfully  controverted, 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  proper  education,  a 
development  of  the  full  powers  of  body,  of 
mind  and  of  heart,  sbould  he  neglected,  and  it 
is  in  behalf  of  this  higher  and  nobler  education 
that  I  now  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  people  of  the  South.  This  is  the  "one 
thing  needful,"  and  when  we  meet  as  we  do 
now,  for  consultation,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one 
of  us  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  may,  in  his 
judgment,  ameliorate  the  condition,  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  our  people.  Actuated 
by  this  motive,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
mode  which  strikes  me  as  most  efficacious  in 
meeting  this  want  of  our  people  for  adequate 
and  wholesome  instruction.  The  plans  which 
seem  to  promise  the  speediest  and  happiest  re- 
sults consist  in  the  establishment  and  liberal 
endowment  of  agricultural  colleges  throughout 
the  whole  South.  This  system  is  practicable, 
and  experience  has  shown,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  it  has  effected  infinite  good.  Prus- 
sia, which,  since  the  days  of  the  Great  Elector, 
has  .evinced  a  constant  solicitude  in  the  cause 
^  of  popular  education,  had  the  wisdom  to  inaug- 
urate these  beneficent  institutions,  and  to  them 
she  owes  much  of  that  success  which  so  lately 
bore  her  eagles  in  triumph  to  the  gates  of 
Paris.  Her  example  has  been  followed  by 
moit  of  the  States  of  Europe;  and  the  New 
"World,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Old,  is 
rapidly  erecting  these  noble  seats  of  learning, 
especially  in  the  North  and  Northwest.  It  is 
a  source  of  regret,  if  not  of  reproach,  to  us, 
that  we  of  the  South  have  made  such  slow  pro- 
gress in  this  direction ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  new  era  is  about  to  begin,  and  that  soon 
in  every  Southern  State  one  or  more  of  these 
admirable  institutions  will  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  our  ]5eople  every  facility  for  the 
acquirement  of  proper,  useful  and  honorable 
education. 

Until  recently  there  were  in  the  South  but 
two  colleges  wliich  offered  the  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  agricultural  education,  and  as 
honorable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  they 
deserve  not  only  commendation,  but  the  thanks 
of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  our  people  at 
heart.  One  was  the  flourishing  Agricultural 
College  of  Kentucky,  which  is  appropriately 
located  at  Ashland,  the  home  of  her  great  and 
patriotic  son,  a  fit  and  noble  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Clay;  and  the  other  was  at  the 
Washington  College,  of  Virginia,  where,  on 
the  urgent  riecommcndation  of  its  great  presi- 
dent, a  department  of  applied  science,  embrac- 
ing agriculture,  commerce,  enj^ineering  and 
mining,  was  established  in  1868.  This  was 
almost  the  laat  work  of  our  great  captain,  in 
his  self-imposed  task  of  "training  young  men 
to  do  their  duty  in  life,"  and  as  such  it  should 
he  dear  to  the  people  of  the  South.  It  was  bis 
earnest  desire  to  make  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided  worthy  of  the  name  it  bore, 
of  the  StAte  which  fostered  it,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well. 
He  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  agricultural 


education,  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  "Agriculture 
is,  at  present,  the  most  important  interest  of 
the  Southern  people,  and  must  continue  so  for 
years  to  come.  No  effort  should,  therefore,  be 
spared  to  advance  it,  and  to  extend  to  it  all 
the  advantages  which  science  has  bestowed  on 
manufactures.  The  great  object  of  the  whole 
plan  is  to  provide  the  facilities  required  by  the 
large  class  of  our  young  men  who,  looking  to 
an  early  entrance  into  the  practical  pursuit  of 
life,  need  a  more  direct  training  to  this  end 
than  the  usual  literary  courses."  These  were 
the  comprehensive  and  patriotic  views  which 
influenced  him  in  his  effort  to  promote  the 
cause  of  true  e'ducation  in  the  South,  and  let  us 
hope  that  in  the  coming  years  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  fought  with  him  under  the 
starry  folds  of  the  Southern  cross  may  reap  in 
each  harvest  the  fruits  of  knowledge  placed 
within  their  reach  hy  his  wise  foresight,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  do  then,  as  their 
sires  do  now,  invoke  blessings  on  the  honored 
name  of  Lee.  These  two  colleges  were  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  give  m  the  South, 
to  agriculture,  all  the  aid  that  science  could 
bring,  and  the  praiseworthy  example  set  by 
them  has  been  generally  and  successfully  fol- 
lowed. Virginia,  that  grand  old  common- 
wealth, which  is  never  a  laggard  when  fame  is 
to  be  achieved,  honor  won  or  public  good  ac- 
complished, has  already,  besides  the  Washing- 
ton-Lee University,  two  institutions  offering 
all  the  means  of  obtaining  a  thorough  agricul- 
tural education,  one  of  which  is  the  college 
that  has  recently  been  established  under  favor- 
able auspices  at  Blacksburg,  and  the  other  is 
her  justly  famous  university  at  Charlottesville, 
where  a  department  of  industrial  chemistry, 
civil  and  mining  engineering  and  agriculture, 
all  the  elements  of  general  education,  has  been 
organized  with  a  corps  of  able  professors.  The 
addition  of  this  department  makes  this  cele- 
brated Southern  university  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  complete  institutions  of  learning  in 
this  country,  and  renders  it  still  worthier  of  its 
great  founaer,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  provide 
at  its  organization  for  such  future  changes  and 
modifications  as  would  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age  and  the  necessities  of  his  countrymen. 

Already  has  this  new  school  of  agriculture 
borne  good  fruits,  and  the  investigations  and 
analyses  of  some  of  its  scholars  have  received 
favorable  mention  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Of  the  young 
men  distinguished  by  these  societies.  South 
Carolina  claims  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Adger  as  ner  son, 
and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Dunnington,  of  Baltimore, 
reflects  equal  honor  upon  his  State — Maryland. 

This  system — which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Virginia,  of  adding  to  its  vari- 
ous schools  one  expressly  designed  for  agricul- 
tural education — seems  peculiarly  happy,  for 
by  it  this  institution  can  offer  to  all  young  men 
facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
df'partraents  scientific,  useful  and  practical.  By 
these  means  a  student  may  fit  himself  for  any 
particular  avoci^tion,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  can  acquire  all  the  elcmentfi  of  general  edu- 
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cation  which  may  be  necessary  to  him.  But  as 
all  our  universities  and  colleges  may  not  have 
the  power  to  adopt  this  plan,  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  use  every  eifort  to  build  up  agricultural 
colleges  and  schools  where  our  young  men  who 
ha^e  not  the  time  nor  the  means  to  seek  a  full, 
liberal  education  may  be  able  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion. If  these  institutions  are  laid  on  a  proper 
foundation,  and  are  wisely  conducted,  they  will 
give  to  every  young  man  the  power  to  win  his 
education  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  thus  teach- 
ing him  at  the  outset  of  life  the  two  great  les- 
sons that  all  honest  toil  is  honorable,  and  that 
it  can  never  be  better  employed  than  in  the 
struggle  to  acquire  true  and  useful  knowledge. 

Most  of  the  Southern  States — yours  among 
the  number — are  working  zealously  to  estal^ 
llsh  their  colleges  on  a  firm  footing,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  who  desires  the  endur- 
ing prosperity  of  his  country  to  give  all  the 
aid  m  his  power  to  ensure  their  success.  No 
higher  object  can  inspire  the  heart  of  the  pat- 
riot than  that  which  seeks  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  greatest  blessing  of  a  true  and 
eood  education,  and  no  nobler  charity  can  be 
bestowed  by  the  hand  of  wealth  than  to  aid  in 
this  patriotic  work.  A  noble  example  has  been 
given  in  Virginia,  where  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  its  university  was  founded  by  the 
munificent  donations  of  two  liberal  sons  of  that 
State — Messrs.  Miller  and  Johnson — who  ^ave 
$140,000  to  establish  this  school,  and  if  those 
who  are  blessed  with  riches  will,  like  these  mu- 
\  nificent  patrons  of  learning,  apply  a  portion  of 
their  wealth  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  South,  they  will  not  only  confer  an  ines- 
timable blessing  on  their  country,  but  will  be 
laving  up  "  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  fail- 
eth  not,  where  no  thief  approaches,  neither 
moth  corrupteth.''  The  Consrress  of  the  United 
States,  who,  hitherto,  has  used  its  powers  not  to 
foster  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  but,  apparently,  only  to  depress  them, 
bjthe  imposition  of  unwise,  if  not  unlawful,  ex- 
tctions,  seems,  at  length,  disposed  to  lend  to  us  a 
helping  hand,  and  its  aetion  in  bestowing  por- 
tions of  the  public  lands  in  the  States  to  aid  in 
founding  agricultural  colleges,  though  a  tardy 
act  of  justice,  was  wise  and  judicious.  It  is, 
however,  a  source  of  infinite  regret  that,  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  Southern  States,  this  magni- 
ficent endowment,  which,  if  honestly  used,  would 
be  productive  of  such  vast  good,  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  those  harpies  who  are  draining  the 
Kfe-blood  of  the  South,  and  that  it  constilttt«»8 
with  them  only  another  fund  for  pillage.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  tne  local  governments  of  these  oppressed 
States  restored  to  rightful  hands,  this  great 
fond  will  be  as  faithfully  appliod  to  its  legiti- 
mate use  as  it  has  been  wisely  appropriated. 
Until  this  auspicious  time  does  come  we  can 
only  strive  earnestly  to  save  intact,  as  far  as 
may  be,  this  trust,  sacred  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  prevent  its  falling  into  those 
capacious  and  elastic  receptacles,  which  already 
hold  most  of  the  wealth  of  the  plundered 
South-^the  carpet-baga  of  our  imported  au- 
thorities. If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
Vol.  rv,  Ko.  1— «. 


this  fund  from  the  attacks  of  these  traveling 
chevaliers  of  industry,  it  will  serve  to  endow 
one  or  more  agricultural  colleges  Sn  each  of 
the  Southern  States,  thus  inaugurating  a  sys- 
tem, which,  if  properly  fostered  by  the  States 
themselves,  will  give  to  all  our  people  every 
facility  for  acquiring  useful,  proper  and  whole- 
some education.  We  will  then  have  dis- 
charged our  first  ereat  duty  to  our  people— 
that  of  placing  in  their  hands  the  best  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  life;  the 
weapons  which  a  true  education,  whether  it 
be  obtained  at  the  mother's  knee,  or  in  acade- 
mic halls,  can  alone  furnish;  knowledge,  in- 
tegrity, justice  in  our  dealings  with  fellow 
man,  dependence  on  and  faith  in  Qod.  Place 
these  mighty  weapons  in  the  hands  of  our 
youne:  men — the  future  hope  of  the  country — 
and  then  bid  them,  hopefully  and  prayerfully, 
"God  speed."  Teach  them  that  all  honest 
labor  is  nonorable — that  so  far  from  being  in- 
consistent with  it,  it  adds  to  manly  dignity 
and  true  greatness.  Elisha  was  taken  from 
the  plow  to  declare  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
and  Cincinnatus  to  save  his  country.  Are  not 
the  names  of  Pulton,  Whitney,  Arkwright, 
Watt,  Stephenson,  worthy  to  be  enrolled  not 
only  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  but 
among  the  great  oftheearth?  When  Perajuson, 
while  tending  his  herds  on  the  bleak  hills  of 
Scotland,  learned  to  read  all  the  wondrous 
mysteries  of  astronomy,  and  to  find  in  the 
course  of  the  planets  that  none  but  an  omnipo- 
tent hand  could  guide  them  in  their  orbits; 
and  Miller,  who  working  at  his  lowly  trade, 
taught  himself  to  trace  in  the  wonders  of  ge- 
ology the  finger  of  the  Almighty  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth,  did  they  not  eive  evidence 
that  the  highest  ititellectual  endowments  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  humblest  occupa- 
tions? Examples  such  as  these  should  be  held 
up  to  our  young  men,  to  teach  them  that  the 
learned  professions,  honorable  as  they  are,  do 
not  ofl^er  the  only  avenues  to  usefulness,  to 
fame  or  to  greatness,  that  these  high  prizes  are 
open  to  all,  whatever  may  be  their  condition 
in  life,  who  prove  themselves  worthy  to  win 
them.  When  the  great  need  of  the  South  for 
proper  education  is  fully  met,  we  shall  find 
but  little  trouble  in  filling  the  other  two  wants 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made— capital  to 
develop  her  resources,  and  foreign  immigration 
to  fill  up  her  vast  and  prolific  domain.  These 
two  «ubj«»ct8  are  so  closely  connected  that  they 
may  be  discussed  together,  for  if  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  directing  to  our  shores  the  great  tide 
of  immigration  flowing  constantly  toward  this 
Continent,  we  shall  bring  with  it  all  the  capi- 
tal needed. 

How  can  we  divert  this  great  tidal  wave  to 
our  shores,  and  what  influence  will  it  pxert  if 
we  succt>od  in  turning  it  hitherward?  The 
census  of  1870  shows  that  the  total  immigra- 
tion to  this  country  during  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  amount^  to  649,.154,  ana  in 
the  four  years  immediately  succeeding  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  number  reached  1,163,- 
128.  Taking  the^e  latter  figures  a«  data,  we 
may  assume  that  there  is  an  influx  of  a  quarter 
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of  a  million  of  foreigners  abnually.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  each  emigrant  brings 
eighty  dollars  in  specie,  we  can  appreciate  the 
vast  accession  to  the  wealth  of  tne  country 
fi>om  this  source.  Add  their  labor,  and  we  may 
put  the  contribution  to  the  general  wealth 
made  by  them  at  not  less  than  one  hundred 
million  of  dollars  annually.  Can  wo  not  make 
the  South  share  more  liberally  than  she  has 
hitherto  done  in  this  unfailing  mine  of  wealth, 
and  if  so,  how  are  we  to  do  it?  The  great 
stumbling  block  which  has  so  constantly  stood 
in  the  way  of  successful  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  profound  ignorance  which  prevails 
abroad,  in  reference  to  our  country  and  our 
people.  While  much  of  this  ignorance  has 
sprung  from  persistent  and  malicious  misrep- 
resentation, our  own  skirts  are  not  clear  of 
blame  in  this  matter,  for  we  have  made  no 
earnest  and  united  effort  to  set  ourselves  right 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  Knowing  the 
falsehood  of  the  slanders  which  have  been  so 
unsparingly  launched  at  the  South,  and  confi- 
dent in  the  rectitude  of  our  purposes,  we  have 
been  indifferent — too  much  so,  perhaps — ^to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world ;  but  it  behooves 
us  now  to  prove  that  we  have  been  harshly 
judged  in  tne  past.  The  first  step  then,  that 
we  should  now  take,  and  it  is  one  dictated  no 
less  by  duty  than  by  policy,  is  that  we  should 
remove  the  prejudice  which  exists  in  Europe 
against  the  South.  To  do  this  effectually,  there 
must  be  an  organized  plan  and  concert  of  ac- 
tion among  all  the  States  interested.  It  will 
be  vain  for  any  one  State  to  make  the  attempt 
*^i^glyi  ^  ^^0  experience  of  the  last  seven 
years  has  shown. 

We  can  hope  for  success  only  from  united 
action,  and  this  must  be  brought  about  mainly 
by  our  agricultutal  associations.  Through 
these  agencies,  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  South  can  be  brought  into 
consultation,  and  such  steps  may  bo  taken  as 
will  enlighten  Europe  as  to  the  true  condition 
and  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  South.  An 
agricultural  congress,  which  would  represent 
fSurly  and  fully  the  two  great  interests  just 
mentioned,  could  not  only  organize  wisely  and 
authoritatively  a  plan  of  action,  but  it  could  by 
its  own  power  and  respectability  exert  a  vast 
influence  in  promoting  immigration.  It  could, 
for  instance,  prepare  documents  which  should 
be  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe, 
showing  the  topography,  the  climate  and  the 
products  of  the  South ;  her  vast  and  undevel- 
oped resources;  her  teeming  soil;  her  genial 
skies;  her  boundless  treasures  of  mineral 
wealth,  rich  as  the  mines  of  Golconda  or  the 
unnumbered  sands  of  California;  her  water 
power,  which  could  drive  all  the  machinery 
now  on  the  earth;  her  noble  rivers,  and  her 
magnificent  harbors,  which  can  fioat  the  fleets 
of  the  world.  In  addition  to  these  induce- 
ments to  the  immigrant,  it  can  be  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  that  no  climate  is  more  salubri- 
ous than  th  it  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  the  two 
CaroliTiii'^,  G'wrgia,  mhJ  parts  of  Alabama, 
Missis- 4  p',  Texas  und    Florida,  in  which   a 


large  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United 
States  is  embraced,  and  that  in  this  prolific 
belt  the  white  man  can  labor  without  danger 
to  his  health,  reaping  from  bis  labor  the  rich- 
est returns.  Let  facts  be  given  to  show  that 
cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
sorghum,  the  ramie  plants,  can  all  be  grown 
here  with  profit,  while  the  soil  and  the  climate 
of  the  whole  South,  in  their  great  diversities, 
seem  adapted  alike  to  the  production  of  the 
frigid  North  and  the  fervid  tropics. 

Here,  too,  fiourish,  besides  the  plants  already 
enumerated,  the  tea  of  China,  the  wino  of 
France,  the  olive  of  Italy,  and  the  orange  of 
the  West  Indies,  all  offering  golden  returns 
for  their  cultivation. 

**  Whatever  fruits  In  differeDt  climes  are  fouDd,    ' 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground, 
Whatever  blooms  Id  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year^ 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky, 
With  vernal  lives  that  blossom  not  to  die : 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil. 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land." 

Accompanying  snch  a  representation  of  our 
favored  land  there  should  be  photograpbic 
maps,  giving  the  striking  features  of  the 
country,  its  farms,  its  forests,  its  mountains, 
its  cities,  and  its  railroads.  In  order  that  the 
information  these  documents  are  meant  to  con- 
vey may  be  properly  disseminated  among  the 
people  of  the  old  world,  we  should  have  ac- 
credited agents  in  every  portion  of  Europe 
from  which  desirable  immigrants  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  these  should  be  men  of  recognized 
reputation  and  acknowledged  ability. 

These  embassadors  from  the  South,  if  I  may 
call  them  such,  could  not  only  give  all  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  our  country,  but  they 
could  tell  the  character  of  our  people,  and  in 
the  name  of  that  whole  people  assure  all  who 
wish  to  make  their  homes  at  the  South  of  a 
cordial  welcome.  By  the  adoption  of  some 
such  plan  as  has  been  indicated  we  should 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  immigrant  population  would  be 
turned  toward  the  South,  and  this  popalation 
would  be  regularly  increased,  as  every  settler 
would  become  an  active  agent  in  bringing 
others.  As  soon  as  the  tide  of  immigration 
has  set  steadily  in  this  direction,  we  shall  reap, 
besides  the  increase  of  population,  another  ad- 
vantage of  incalculable  benefit — ^the  establi^- 
ment  of  direct  trade  with  Europe.  This  result 
must  inevitably  follow,  as  our  immigration 
will  bring  abundant  capital.  Capital,  by  de- 
veloping all  the  resources  of  the  country,  will 
increase  the  merchantable  products  of  all  our 
varied  industries,  and  these,  seeking  the  best 
markets  of  the  world,  will  open  to  us,  what 
the  South  has  so  long  struggled  to  obtain,  a 
direct  trade. 

G^ntlemen  of  the  society,  the  task  with 
which  you  honored  me  is  fulfilled,  all  imper- 
fectly it  may  be,  but  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  contribute  my  feeble  aid  to  the  good  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  It  has  been  my 
aim,  in  dinharj^inf:  it,  to  bring  to  yuiir  notice 
the  wawu  vt'  the  auuth,  to  oflf^r  a  fuw  crude 
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•nggeetions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
those  wants,  to  show  you  how  soodly  a  herit- 
age is  yours,  and  to  urge  you,  lor  the  sake  of 
this  dear*  land  of  ours,  to  quit  yourselves  like 
men.  A  sacred  duty  is  before  you;  a  noble 
reward  awaits  the  fulfillment  of  that  duty.  It 
is  yours,  men  of  the  South,  to  build  up  anew 
the  prosperity  of  your  country,  to  develop  her 
hundred  resources,  to  teach  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  cling  with  unshaken  faith  to  the  ever- 
living  principles  of  truth,  of  justice,  of  liberty, 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  that  savage  war  has 
inflicted,  and  to  "scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling 
land." 

Are  other  incentives  to  action  needed?  If 
JO,  I  adjure  you,  in  the  name  of  that  prostrate 
country,  by  the  graves  of  your  fathers,  by  your 
duty  to  your  children,  by  the  love  of  these  noble 
women  who  share  your  fate,  by  all  the  hal- 
lowed memories  of  the  past,  by  all  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  present,  by  all  your  dearest  hopes 
of  the  future,  to  dedicate  yourselves  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  South.  Prove  to  the  world 
that,  despite  the  storm  which  has  "scattered 
her  might  and  shattered  her  shield,"  she  yet 
has  loyal  and  devoted  sons.  Yield  not  to  un- 
manly despair,  but  strive  zealously  to  make 
the  future  bright  and  glorious.  When  Tericles 
was  bewailing  the  heroic  dead  of  Athens  ho 
exclaimed,  with  touchirg  pathos:  "Our  youth 
hath  fallen  in  battle.  It  is  as  if  the  year  were 
deprived  of  spring."  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  us,  and  as  the  dreary  years  drag  their 
slow  lengths  along,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  lost 
their  spring-time.  But  it  may  be  that  Time,  in 
bis  ceaseless  revolution,  will  bring  to  our  chil- 
dren, if  not  to  us,  other  years  rich  in  all  the 
glories  of  a  perpetual  spring.  Let  us,  then,  be 
true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country.  Let  us 
cling  with  reverence— a  reverence  made  deeper 
and  holier  by  her  misfortunes — to  our  native 
land,  and  let  no  promise  of  wealth  or  advance- 
ment tempt  us  to  forsake  her.  When  the  bar- 
barian horde  destroyed  Rome,  and  her  sons,  in 
despair,  were  about  to  forsake  the  Eternal  City, 
we  are  told  that  the  impending  misfortune  was 
averted  bv  a  happy  omen.  A  centurion,  mov- 
ing with  his  company  on  the  accustomed  round 
to  relieve  guard,  halted  near  the  sad  concourse, 
who  were  deliberating  on  the  proposed  aban- 
donment of  the  city,  and  nve  the  usual  words 
of  command:  "Ensign,  plant  your  colors;  we 
will  remain  here."  The  Senators,  rushing  from 
the  temple,  exclaimed :  "  The  gods  have  spoken ; 
we  obey."  The  populace  caught  up  the  cry, 
snd  rent  the  skies  with  shouts  of  "  Rome  for- 
ever." Let  us,  my  countrymen,  as  we  stand 
amid  our  ruins,  flaunt  our  colors  inscribed  with 
Hope  and  Faith  on  the  graves  of  our  ancestors, 
and  invoking  reverently  the  protection  of  our 
God,  shout  with  more  than  Roman  patriotism 
with  one  voice,  "The  South  now,  the  South 
forever."    [Prolonged  applause.] 


The  sourest  temper  must  sweeten  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  continuoua  good  humor. 

The  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  becauite 
the^  are  all  just,  but  becauBe  they  are  iawH. 
This  ih  the  true  fuucdation  of  their  authority. 


J^nentifir  ,§epHrtmettt 


New  Applications  of  Eleetrieity. 

An  ingenious  application  of  electricity  to 
commercial  purposes  has  lately  been  made  by 
an  Italian  gentleman,  M.  Eugenio  de  Zuccato, 
of  Padua.  By  means  of  the  invention,  any 
number  of  copies  of  a  manuscript  or  design, 
traced  upon  a  varnished  metal  plate,  may  De 
produced  in  an  ordinary  copying-press.  The 
modus  operandi  is  very  simple.  To  the  bed 
and  under  plate  of  a  press  are  attached  wires 
leading  from  a  small  battery,  so  that,  when 
the  top  of  the  instrument  is  screwed  down,  the 
two  metal  surfaces  come  into  contact,  and  an 
electric  current  passes.  An  iron  plate  resting 
upon  the  bed  of  the  press  is^  coated  with  var- 
nish, and  upon  this  surface  is  written  with  a 
steel  point,  any  communication  it  is  desired  to 
copy.  The  letters  having  thus  been  formed  in 
bare  metal,  a  few  sheets  of  copying-paper  are 
impregnated  with  an  acid  solution  of  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  placed  upon  the  scratched  plate^ 
which  is  then  subjected  to  pressure  in  the  copy- 
ing-press. An  electric  current  passes  wherever 
the  metal  has  been  left  bare  (where  the  writing 
is,  therefore) ;  and  the  prussiate  solution  act- 
ing upon  the  iron,  there  are  found  prussiate  of 
iron  or  Prussian-blue  characters  corresponding 
to  those  scratched  upon  the  plate.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  that  may  be  produced  by  this 
electro-chemical  action  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Prussian  blue  lines  u,  of 
course,  instantaneous. 

Another  novel  way  of  utilizing  electricity  10 
the  employment  of  the  current  to  saw  wood, 
without  a  saw.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  current  is  in- 
versely as  the  sectional  area  of  the  conductor. 
In  fine  wire,  for  instance,  this  resistance  is  very 
p^reat,  and  the  arrested  force,  being  transformea 
into  heat,  may  be  sufficient  to  render  the  wire 
white-hot.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  varioua 
gas-lighting  and  fuse-firing  electrical  appara* 
tus,  in  which  the  gas  is  lit  or  the  fuse  exploded 
by  the  white-hot  wire.  It  has  also  been  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  knife  in  certain  surgical 
operations,  the  wire  being  found  to  burn  its 
way  rapidly  and  smoothly  through  flesh,  etc. 
The  latter  application  has  been  extended  by 
Dr.  Oeorge  llobinson,  of  New  York  city,  to 
cutting  wood  also,  the  electrically  heated  pla- 
tinum wire  proving  as  effective,  without  any 
expenditure  of  manual  strength,  as  a  saw  in 
the  hands  of  a  strong  man.  The  surfaces  are 
slightly  charred. — Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry, 


Washing  Fluid. — Dr.  Quesneville,  in  the 
Moniffur  Scientifique,  describes  a  mode  of  wash- 
ing which  has  been  widely  adopted  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  The  operation  consistt 
in  dissolving  two  pounds  of  soap  in  about  three 
galh^ns  of  water,  as  hot  as  the  band  can  bear^ 
and  adding  to  thisonntablespoonful  of  turpen- 
tine and  three  of  liquid  nmmonia;  the  mixture 
must  th  11  be  well  Ktirred.  and  the  linen  sUn^ped 
ill  i;  lor  two  or   ihroo  hours,  taking  care  to 
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cover  up  the  vessel  containing  them  as  nearly 
hermetically  as  possible.  The  clothes  are 
afterward  washed  out  and  rinsed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  soap  and  water  may  be  reheated 
and  used  a  second  time,  but  in  that  case  half  a 
tablespoonful  of  turpentine  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  ammonia  must  be  added.  The  process  is 
said  to  cause  a  ^reat  economy  of  time,  labor 
and  fuel.  The  linen  scarcely  suffers  at  all,  as 
there  is  little  nucessity  for  rubbing,  and  its 
cleanliness  and  color  are  pprfect.  The  ammo- 
nia and  turpentine,  although  their  detersive  ac- 
tion is  great,  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the 
linen;  and  while  the  former  evaporates  imme- 
diately, the  smell  of  the  latter  is  said  to  disap- 
pear entirely  during  the  drying  of  the  clothes. 


Action  of  Humus  Upon  Minerals. — 
Every  one  who*  has  studied  the  growth  of 
plants  must  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
ft  is  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  gases  of  the 
air  and  the  carbonic  acid  water  of  the  ground 
to  account  for  the  power  of  vegetables  to  de- 
compose many  mineral  substances.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  some  other  acids  come  into  play  and 
exert  a  decisive  influence.  Herr  Senet,  of  Eis- 
enach, Germany,  has  submitted  the  question 
to  a  long  series  of  investigations,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives  are  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  scientific  men.  The  researches 
of  Mr.  Senet  go  far  to  confirm  the  shrewd  the- 
ory advanced  by  Prof.  Henry  Wurtz,  of  New 
York,  that  the  organic  acids  have  played  a 
much  more  important  part  in  the  n)rmation 
of  rocks  and  minerals  than  geologists  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  conceding.  It  is  evident 
that  plants,  while  living,  are  able,  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  growth,  to  act  upon  insoluble 
minerals  and  appropriate  certain  constituents 
to  their  wants,  and  that,  when  the  plant  is 
dead,  it  can,  during  the  process  of  decay,  pro- 
duce acids  that  either  dissolve  minerals  or  ren- 
der them  soluble.  The  wholo  question  offers  a 
fine  field  of  research  to  the  chemical  geologist. 
— Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry, 


Cheap  Stump  Puller. — Have  a  chain  made 
of  the  best  round  charcoal  iron,  at  least  one 
inch  and  a  fourth  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long,  with  a  ring  in  each  end  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter;  one  side  of  these  rings  must 
be  formed  like  a  link.  Attach  one  ring  to  a 
band  of  iron,  one  inch  thick,  two  and  a  half 
inches  broad,  with  a  small  offset  for  the  ring 
to  lodge  in.  This  band  should  be  beveled  on 
the  inside  edge,  to  make  it  slip  on  the  pole 
readily  /tnd  prevent  cutting  it '  Cut  a  nice, 
straight,  tapering  hickory,  white  oak,  or  locust 
lever,  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  butt,  and 
twenty- five  feet  long.  Take  off  the  bark  and 
lumps  smoothly,  put  on  the  band,  let  it  come 
within  two  feet  of  the  large  end,  at  whioh 
point  put  in  two  small  pins  of  iron,  to  prevent 
it  from  going  any  further.  Within  four  inches 
of  the  small  end,  put  on  a  common  ox  yoke 
elevis  with  a  ring  in  it  to  pull  by.  Hitch  on 
two  yoke  of  oxen.  Drive  on  the  right  of  the 
stump  until  the  band  passes  the  stump,  on  the 
left  side,  and  draw  it  tight  with  no  twist  ia  the 


chain.  A  little  above  the  lever  drive  in  a 
common  wedge,  and  put  the  rin^  on  the  wedge. 
Then  gee  round  in  a  circle,  until  the^tump  is 
twisted  out. 

This  machine  will  take  out  about  half  the 
dead  stumps  in  a  field  of  long  standing,  with- 
out cutting  the  brace  roots.  Common-sized 
green  stumps  can  be  taken  out  also  by  cutting 
the  brace  roots  first  and  digging  a  little.  After 
everything  is  ready,  with  the  team  and  two 
hands,  I  can  take  up  one  hundred  or  more 
stumps  per  day,  as  it  is  no  draft  at  all  on  the 
cattle,  except  in  the  labor  of  pulling  the  lever 
from  stump  to  stump. — Mass.  Ptou^hman, 


Professor  Waterhouse,  in  a  recent  paper 
on  the  resources  of  Missouri,  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  iVon  mountains,  for  which 
the  State  is  famous:  "Shepherd  Mountain  is 
600  feet  hieh.  The  ore  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  iron.  The  height  of  Pilot  Knob 
above  the  Mississippi  river  is  1,114  feet.  Its 
base,  581  feet  from  the  summit,  is  300  acres. 
The  upper  section  of  141  feet  is  judged  to  con- 
tain 14,000,000  tuns  of  ore.  The  elevation  of 
Iron  Mountain  is  228  feet,  and  the  area  of  its 
base  500  acres.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cone 
are  230,000,000  tuns.  It  is  thought  that  every 
foot  beneath  the  surface  will  yield  3,000,000 
tuns.  At  the  depth  of  150  feet,  the  artesian 
auger  was  still  penetrating  solid  ore.  These 
mountains  contain  enough  ore  above  the  sur- 
face to  afford,  for  200  years,  an  annual  supply 
of  1,000,000  tuns.  The  iron  is  strong,  tough 
and  fibrous.*' — Scientific  American, 


Limb  for  Poisoning  by  Plants  and  In- 
sects.— A  standing  antidote  for  poison  by  oak, 
ivy,  etc.,  is  to  take  a  handful  of  quick-lime, 
dissolve  in  water,  let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
then  paint  the  poisoned  parts  with  it.  Three 
or  four  applications  will  never  fail  to  cure  the 
most  aggravated  cases.  Poison  from  beesu 
hornets,  spider  bites,  etc.,  is  instantly  arrested 
by  the  application  of  equal  parts  of  common 
salt  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  well  rubbed  in 
on  the  place  bitten  or  stung. — Boston  Journal 
of  Chemistry* 

Experiments  in  Germany,  it  is  claimed,  have 
determined  the  weight  of  roots  per  acre  of  sev- 
eral of  the  farm  crops.  Ordinary  stubble  with 
the  roots  in  the  first  ten  inches  of  soil  were 
separated  from  the  earth  and  dried.  The 
pounds  of  red  clover  root  per  acre  were  6,580  ; 
rye,  3,600 ;  wheat,  3,400  pounds.  This,  of 
course,  remains  in  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer. 


Pulse  of  Various  Animals. — ^The  pala« 
of  our  domestic  animals,  as  given  by  Vatol,  in 
his  Veterinary  Pathology,  is  as  follows ;  horse, 
from  32  to  38  pulsations  per  minute;  ox  or 
cow,  25  to  42 ;  ass,  48  to  54;  sheep,  70  to  79  ; 
dog,  90  to  100;  cat>  110  to  120;  rabbit,  120; 
guinea  pig,  140;  duck,  135;  htin,  140. 

**I  came  near  selling  my  boots  the  other 
day,"  said  Scuttler  to  a  friend.  ••  How  so  T  " 
"  I  had  them  half-soled." 
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Uniting  Weak  Swarms  of  Bees* 

Two  weak  families,  when  nnited,  will  con- 
mroe  little,  if  any  more  honey  than  each  would 
if  left  separate.  The  reason  of  this  is,  a  strong 
colony  is  able  to  maintain  the  proper  desree  of 
warmth  in  cold  weather,  which  greatly  lessens 
the  consumption  of  food.  As  soon  as  the  au- 
tamn  frosts  have  killed  the  flowers,  colonies 
that  are  too  weak  to  protect  their  stores  are 
mach  exposed  to  robbery.  Such  may  either 
be  strengthened  by  bringing  bees  from  a  dis- 
tance, or  two  of  them  may  be  joined  together. 
When  uniting  stocks,  smoke  them  thoroughly, 
and  shake  the  bees  into  a  box,  or  upon  a  sheet, 
together.  Sprinkle  them  with  sweetened  water 
to  prevent  quarreling  and  to  keep  them  quiet, 
sDd  hive  as  a  single  swarm.  Stocks  in  the 
Langstroth  hive  may  be  united  without  shak- 
ing the  combs,  if  early  in  the  spring,  or  in  cool 
weather  in  the  fall,  or  when  the  flowers  yield  a 
IxMintiful  supply  of  honey,  as  the  bees  are  then 
very  peaceable.  Treat  them  all  to  smoke, 
which  will  induce  all  to  fill  themselves  with 
honey,  and  serve  to  give  them  the  same  scent. 
Remove  the  combs  with  the  bees  adhering,  and 
place  them  together  in  the  same  hive,  leaving 
out  the  frames  containing  the  least  honey,  if 
one  of  the  queens  is  known  to  be  very  old,  she 
may  be  taken  away.  After  closing  the  hive, 
place  it  upon  the  stand  previously  occupied  by 
the  stronger  of  the  united  swarms.  In  uniting 
bees  when  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for 
them  to  fly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  un- 
less carried  a  mile  or  more  away,  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  return  to  their  old  stand. 
To  prevent  this,  give  abundant  ventilation,  and 
close  the  entrance  till  near  sunset.  Close  it 
again  early  next  morning,  opening  it  half  an 
hour  before  sunset  to  permit  the  bees  to  fly. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  blow  a  little 
smoke  into  the  hive  and  leave  the  entrance 
open,  as  the  removed  colony  will  not  now  re- 
turn to  its  former  stand.  New  swarms,  before 
being  hived,  have  given  up  their  established 
location,  and  two  or  more  of  them  may  be 
joined  together  and  .  placed  upon  any  desired 
stand. 

Second  swarms  are  often  worth  but  little  if 
hived  separately,  but  if  two  are  united  they 
will  seldom  fail  to  fill  their  hive  and  be  in 
good  condition  for  wintering.  When  using 
the  common  hive  they  should  be  united,  if 


practicable,  but  with  movable  comb-hives 
their  issue  should  be  prevented.  Swarms  issu- 
ing the  same  day  will  unite  peaceably,  or  a 
swarm  may  be  jomed  to  another  that  has  been 
hived  three  or  four  days;  but,  after  that,  a 
union  is  more  difficult  \h  the  common  hive. 
When  such  swarms  do  not  issue  about  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  be  hived  together,  let  them 
stand  in  separate  hives  until  a^ut  sunset,  then 
place  the  one  first  hived  upon  a  sheet,  raising 
the  edge  of  the  hive  that  the  others  may  enter. 
Bring  the  other  hive  and  shake  the  bees  out 
upon  the  sheet.  If  the  queen  is  seen  while  the 
bees  are  entering,  she  should  be  taken  away, 
as  the  other  queen  may  already  have  become 
fertile. — Rural  Sun. 


Bee-Hires  and  Wintering  Bees* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wadsworth,  111.,  Farm- 
ers' Club,  several  members  gave  their  experi- 
ence, as  follows : 

John  Elliott  said  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
hive  is  important,  in  his  estimation,  but  he  haa 
never  seen  a  patent  one  that  he  would  give  a 
dollar  for.  He  has  tried  various  modern  pat- 
ents, but  prefers  the  old  box  hive,  say  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hands  high,  and  about  twelve 
inches  square.  Let  them  have  their  own  time 
to  swarm.  He  does  not  like  bee-houses,  but 
would  set  their  hives  apart  and  protect  them 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  would  let  them 
winter  on  their  summer  stands.  He  wintered, 
once,  some  in  the  cellar,  but  had  a  lot  of  deaa 
bees  and  mouldy  combs  in  the  spring.  An^ 
other  winter  he  packed  straw  around  the  hives, 
and  it  proved  a  disaster,  losing  over  one-half 
of  all  he  had.  Bees  can  be  kept  as  good  as  any 
other  stock.  George  Miller,  of  Akron,  has  had 
considerable  experience,  and  wants  nothing  to 
do  with  patent  hives.  He  makes  his  hives 
about  fourteen  by  sixteen  inches  square  and. 
fourteen  inches  high.  He  places  several  boxes 
on  top,  connected  with  the  hive  by  holes, 
and  over  these  boxes  he  places  a  large  one 
to  protect  them.  The  inside  boxes  have  glass 
ends,  and  by  removing  the  cover  box  he  can 
see  what  progress  the  bees  are  making,  and 
remove  the  box  at  will.  He  winters  his 
bees  on  the  summer  stand.  He  places  a  post 
in  the  ground  and  fastens  a  board  on  top  of  it, 
on  which  he  places  the  hive.  He  then  places 
a  broad  board  over  the  hive  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather.  By  placing  ashes  and  lime  about 
the  foot  of  this  post  you  will  not  bo  troubled 
with  ants,  etc  He  did  not  lose  a  single  swarm 
Inst  winter.  A.  Briggs  prefers  the  framed  hive. 
He  has  had  a  good  many  bees  die  4he  past 
winter,  but  probably  because  he  took  too  much 
honey  from  the  hive.  Father  Lyman  has  kept 
bees  more  or  less  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
can't  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  this 
evening.  Ho  has  made  use  of  three  kinds  of 
hives,  and  thinks  the  best  one  is  the  Flanders 
hive,  as  it  combines  more  qualities  that  he  likes 
than  any  other  he  has  used.  His  great  diffi* 
culty  was  to  protect  the  bees  from  the  moths. 
Out  of  twelve  swarms  two  years  ago  he  got  at 
least  eighty  dollars'  worth  of  honey  and  about 
fifteen  new  swarms. 
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Bone  Spavin. 

Prof.  Manner,  in  his  excellent  work,  saye: 

"The  only  reasonable  treatment  for  bone 
ipavin  is  counter-irritation  and  rest.  If  there 
iB  heat  during  the  first  few  days,  apply  coolin? 
applications,  such  as  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead 
to  naif  a  pail  of  ice  water.  Keep  the  leg  wet 
for  about  two  weeks,  when  it  may  pass  off.  A 
dose  of  physic  should  be  given.  If  this  stage 
has  passed,  repeated  blistering  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  iodine  or  cantharides  will  be  necessary; 
but  much  better  would  be  the  actual  cautery  in 
an  operator's  hands.  Clip  the  hair  closely  over 
a  large  surface  four  or  Qve  inches  above  and 
below  the  enlargement,  and  then  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  back  or  fore  parts  of  the  leg. 
Any  of  the  strong  blisters  recommended  for 
spavins,  for  which  formulas  are  given  below, 
are  to  be  used.  If  a  blister,  rub  it  in  well  with 
the  hand  for  ten  minutes  or  more.  In  two 
days  put  on  some  grease.  When  the  inflam- 
mation goes  down,  wash  with  warm  water  and 
castile  soap,  and  when  dry  put  on  more  blister, 
and  so  repeat,  keeping  up  just  as  much  irrita- 
tion as  you  can  without  destroying  the  hair. 
In  the  meantime  the  horse  must  be  kept  in  a 
comfortable  stall,  for  one  of  the  conditions  of 
cure  is  rest.  Keep  up  the  inflammation  in  this 
way  for  four  or  five  weeks,  after  which  give  a 
run  to  grass.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
blister  lightly,  if  the  lameness  does  not  disap- 
pear in  fix  or  eight  weeks,  which  may  be  re- 
peated a  few  times,  with  iodine  ointment,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  iodine  to  four  of 
lard.  Work  should  be  light,  if  any,  within 
three  months.  This  treatment  will  usually 
cure  without  leaving  a  blemish. 

Treat  ringbones  on  the  same  principle.  Trim 
off  the  ITair  and  blister  in  the  same  manner, 
observing  the  same  condition  of  rest.  As  re- 
gards taking  off  the  enlargement,  this  treat- 
ment is  as  effectual  toward  that  end  as  can  be 
used. 

Several  of  the  very  best  recipes  for  the  cure 
of  spavins  and  ringbones  will  be  found  below. 
Bear  in  mind  you  must  always  clip  the  hair  off 
the  part  to  be  blistered,  and  that  the  medi- 
cme  must  be  rubbed  in  well  with  the  hand  for 
ten  minutes: 

Very  Strong  Blister  for  Spavins^  Ringbones^ 
Ourbsj  etc, — Fihely  powdered  cantharides,   1 


oz.;  powdered  euphorbium,  2  drams;  lard,  1 
oz.;  tar,  2  oz. 

A  Very  Active  Blister  for  Spavin^  Rinybom^ 
etc, — 2  drams  corrosive  sublimate,  1  oz.  lard,  } 
oz.  tar,  2  drams  cantharidee.  Bub  and  mix 
well  together. 

A  Oood  Blister  for  Spavin^  RingboTie^  €<c— 
Biniodide  of  mercury,  J  dram ;  cantharides,  1 
dram ;  lard,  1  oz.  A  fine  blister  for  any  pur- 
pose requiring  counter-irritation  and  aWrp- 
tion ;  will  take  off  curbs,  splints,  etc 

Poteerful  Absorbing  Blister  for  Spavin  and 
Ringbone, — Equal  parts  of  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury and  canthariaes,  three  parts  of  tar  and 
lard  each.  |lub  in  well  with  the  band  for  throe 
mornings,  and  use  lard  after  to  soften  and  take 
off  the  scab,  when  it  may  be  repeated,  if 
necessary. 

Treatment  of  the  Horse  Disease. 

Dr.  D.  Ransom,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  distemper,  and  pre- 
scribes the  following  treatment: 

"  This  disease  is  acute  catarrh  or  influenza, 
prevailing  at  this  time  as  an  epidemic.  It  con- 
sists in  irritation,  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  linings  of  all  the  air-cells  and 
passages  of  the  head  and  throat.  Everybody 
knows  the  symptoms.  Little  medicine  shoald 
be  given,  as  there  is  more  danger  of  giving  too 
much  than  not  enough.  By  careful  nursing, 
ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  will  get  along 
without  internal  medicine.  Take  away  their 
hay  and  oats ;  feed  warm  bran-mash  and  clean 
oat  or  rye  straw,  moistened  with  brine.  We 
have  given  our  hordes,  (and  we  have  six  all  sick 
wiih  the  distemper,)  from  six  to  eight  drachms 
of  bromide  of  potassium  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  dissolved  in  a  bran-mash,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days,  while  the  inflammation  lasts. 
This  medicine  is  a  powerful  sedative,  and  as 
such  lessens  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
lungs.  I  have  used  the  bromide  of  potassium 
for  two  years  past  to  break  up  severe  colds 
(which  is  acute  catarrh),  of  myself  and  fami- 
ly, and  it  never  failed  to  cure  the  cold  effectu- 
ally in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

It  has  worked  well  on  my  horses.  After  the 
nose  begins  to  run  freely,  the  danger  is  past, 
and  by  good  care  the  horse  will  soon  be  well 
Externally  I  use  and  would  recommend  Dr. 
Trask's  Magnetic  Ointment  to  the  throat, 
around  the  ears,  and  on  the  forehead.    This 
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ointment  contains  tobacco  and  lobelia,  and  op- 
crates  on  the  mucous  glands  of  the  head  and 
throat  by  causing  an  increased  flow  of  secre- 
tion from  them,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  relax- 
ing effect,  removing  the  stricture,  and  giving 
almost  instant  relief  to  the  cough  and  breath- 
ing. Free  ventilation,  (but  avoiding  draughts 
of  air,)  is  very  important ;  good  fresh  air  is 
very  essential,  therefore  burning  tar,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  should  be  avoided ;  if  tne 
weather  is  warm  or  clear,  turn  the  horse  out 
daring  the  day." 


How  to  Fatten  a  Horse. 

To  fatten  a  horse  that  has  fallen  off  in  flesh 
if  Bometimes  a  tedious  business — indeed,  the 
work  of  months.  The  following  suggestions 
to  accomplish  it  however,  though  without  pa- 
ternity, looks  to  us  as  wise  and  to  the  purpose : 
Many  good  horses  devour  large  quantities  of 
grtin  and  hay  and  still  continue  thin  and  poor; 
the  food  eaten  is  not  properly  assimilated.  If 
the  usual  food  has  been  unground  grain  and 
hay,  nothing  but  a  change  will  effect  any  de- 
•irible  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  ani- 
mtl.  In  case  oatmeal  cannot  be  obtained 
readily,  mingle  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  with  a 
bushel  of  barley,  one  of  oats  and  another  bushel 
of  Indian  corn,  and  let  it  be  ground  into  a  fine 
meal.  This  will  be  a  fair  proportion  for  all  his 
food.  Or  the  meal,  or  the  barley,  oats  and 
oora,  in  equal  quantities,  may  first  be  procured, 
I  and  one-fourth  part  of  oil-cake  mingled  with 
it,  when  the  meal  is  sprinkled  on  cut  food. 
Feed  two  or  three  quarts  of  the  mixture  two  or 
three  times  daily,  minsled  with  a  peck  of  cut 
haj  and  straw.  If  the  horse  will  eat  that 
greedily,  let  the  quantity  be  gradually  increased 
ontil  he  will  eat  four  or  six  quaru  at  every 
feeding,  three  times  a  day.  So  long  as  the 
animal  will  eat  this  allowance,  the  quantity 
may  be  increased  a  little  every  day.  Avoid 
the  practice  of  allowing  a  horse  to  stand  at  a 
racli  well  filled  with  hay.  In  order  to  fatten 
a  horse  that  has  run  down  in  flesh,  the  groom 
•hoold  be  very  particular  to  feed  the  animal 
no  more  than  he  will  eat  up  clean  and  lick  his 
manger  for  mcra. — O&rmantovm  Telegraph. 


Breeding  Hogs. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  State  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation: 

1.  The  lower  the  price  of  pork,  the  greater 
the  need  for  growing  those  breeds  from  which 
the  product  can  be  most  cheaply  made.  Do- 
preciation  in  prices  should  be  met  by  greater 
efforts  to  improve  the  stock. 

2.  To  avoid  possible  deterioration,  it  is  best 
to  preserve  the  aistinct  breeds  pure. 

3.  Before  farrowing,  give  sows  such  food  as 
^iU  incite  the  secretion  of  milk.  After  far- 
rowing, feed  lightly  at  first,  increasing  the 
quantity  carefully  up  to  the  full  supply.  Teach 
ue  pigs  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  After  weaning,  the  pigs  should  have  the 
vttt  of  care.    Milk,  with  oats  and  com  ground 


together,  is  excellent  food,  in  proper  quantitv. 
Plenty  of  exercise  is  indispensable  to  health. 
6.    Market  at  nine  to  fourteen  months  old 
for  profit. 

6.  It  was  thought  best  not  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  pure-bred  animals  for  general  pork* 
making;  that  is,  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  it 
to  any  pure  breed  to  insure  success,  but  that 
the  mixing  of  pure  breeds  for  this  purpose  hai, 
in  the  main,  eiven  very  satisfactory  results. 

7.  Ground  or  cooked  food  will,  per  pound, 
make  more  pork  than  unground  or  uncooked; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  is  most  profitable  to  grind  or  cook 
it.  This  will  depend  on  the  price  of  grain,  the 
expense  of  grinding  and  cooking,  and  the  cost 
of  feeding.  Each  farmer  must  decide  the  <)ues« 
tion  for  himself^  and  by  his  own  surroundings. 
It  is  better  to  shell  and  soak  corn  than  to  feed 
it  in  the  ear. 

8.  Most  diseases  among  animals  are  attrib- 
utable to  want  of  judgment  and  care  in  their 
management.  All  remedies  for  diseases  which 
prevailed  in  1871  £alled.  Kill  the  sick  hogs, 
and  find  out,  if  possible,  why  they  became  so, 
and  then  apply  the  remedy  to  the  cause.  The 
style  of  arcnitecture,  although  to  be  regarded, 
is  not  the  most  important  part  of  a  piggery. 
A  pen  well  covered  with  coarse,  wild  nay,  and 
kept  clean,  where  the  pigs  are  regularlv  fed 
and  watered,  is  all  that  is  indispensable  to 
success. 

Remedy  for  the  Foot  and  Month  Disease* 

A  writer  in  the  London  THmes  assures  us  that 
the  following  is  a  cure  for  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, having  himself  witnessed  the  effects  of  it 
vipon  upward  of  a  score  of  cattle :  One  ounce 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
water,  adding  eight  drachms  of  camphorated 
spirits  of  wine  when  about  to  administer  the 
dose.  This  is  to  be  continued  for  three  days, 
and  half  the  quantity  for  sheep  and  calves  for 
the  same  period.  In  the  case  in  which  the 
correspondent  observed  it  to  be  effectual,  the 
mouths  of  the  animals  had  previously  been 
cleansed  by  an  application  of  a  solution  of 
alum  and  tincture  of  myrrh.  For  a  time,  he 
tells  us,  "the  animals  could  eat  nothing,  but 
were  very  thirsty,  and  as  a  substitute  for  water, 
or  in  addition  to  it,  he  put  into  a  tub  grouna 
linseed  and  topping?,  pouring  upon  it  boiling 
water,  and  letting  it  stand  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  filling  up  with  water,  making  alto- 
gether about  ninety  or  one  hundred  gallons  of 
nourishing  gruel.  The  animals  drank  this 
with  great  avidity  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours;  and  on  the  following  Wednesday,  they 
fed  freely  upon  cut  cabbages  and  lucerne,  mixed 
with  meal,  malt-combs,  and  chaff.  On  Friday 
their  mouths  were  clean,  and  no  lameness  fol- 
lowed which  required  attention.  The  medi- 
cine was  given  for  four  successive  days."  The 
writer  recommends  all  breeders  and  feeders 
of  cattle  to  use  lucerne  and  cabbages,  instead 
of  clover  and  tares,  the  latter  of  which  he  sayi 
are  not  comparable  with  the  former  in  feeding 
qualities  upon  light  land  farms. — Rural  Net^ 
Yorker. 
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Keeping  Ponltrj* 

Alderman  Mechi,  the  great  English  farmeT, 
thinks  ho  can  raise  poultry  as  cheap  per  pound 
as  beef,  and  he  tel)s  whv  he  thinks  so  in  the 
Oardener^s  Magazine^  as  follows: 

Do  poultry  pay?  That  is  a  very  proper 
*  question  to  ask,  for  I  hold  it  as  principal  that 
everything  that  does  not  pav,  directly  or  in- 
directly, should  be  abandoned  as  commercially 
and  agriculturally  wrong.  I  test  this  by  the 
followmg  propositions  and  comparisons:  It 
pays  indirectly  to  produce  cattle,  sheep  and 
pigs ;  if  so,  why  not  poultry  7  It  does  not  cost 
more  to  produce  a  pound  of  poultry,  live 
weight,  than  a  pound  of  meat  live  weight. 
Well,  then,  do  poultry  soil  at  more  or  leas  per 
pound,  live  weight,  than  meat?  The  answer 
to  this  is :  "A  pound  of  poultry,  live  weight, 
always  sells  for  much  more  than  a  pound  of 
meat,  live  weight,"  and  so  the  question  is  settled 
in  favor  of  poultry. 

The  average  live  weight  price  of  the  best 
poultry  is  quite  9d  per  pound,  or  double  the 
price  of  beef.  At  this  time^  of  year  poultry 
tells  wholesale  for  much  more  than  double  the 
price  of  meat. 

Poultry  are  evidently  dear  food  to  the  con- 
sumer; but  does  it  cost  more  food  to  produce  a 
pound  of  poultry  than  a  pound  of  meat,  live 
weight?  I  answer,  decidedly  not;  but  the  re- 
verse. For  my  cattle  and  sheep  do  n't  eat 
worms  and  insects,  whereas  fowls  consume 
them  abundantly,  and  economize  and  apply 
every  scattered  seed  or  kernel  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted.  In  another  point  of  view,  is 
the  cost  of  attendance  and  shelter  greater  with 
poultry  than  with  cattle?     I  reply,  not. 

As  to  the  production  of  eggs,  that  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  adminis- 
tered, and  the  accompaniments  of  proper 
warmth  and  shelter.  There  is  no  fear  ot  over- 
stocking the  market  with  either  eggs  or  poul- 
try; we  use  daily  one  million  of  foreign  ejgs  I 

I  generally  keep  from  300  to  400  fowls. 
They  have  free  excess  to  every  field  during  the 
whole  year,  and,  although  they  help  themselves 
at  harvest  time  when  the  corn  is  in  sheaf,  I 
always  get  my  best  crops  of  corn  on  fields  ad- 
joining the  hen-house.    I  have  this  year  two 


fields  of  wheat  drilled,  and  only  one  buahel  of 
seed  per  acre.  They  come  within  ten  or 
twenty  yards  of  the  fowl-house,  and  are  a  per- 
fect plant,  although  the  poultrv  have  been 
scratching  and  cultivating  the  fields  ever  sincd 
they  were  drilled. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  fowls,  like  sheep,, 
manure  where  they  go.  I  must  say  I  uaed  at 
one  time  to  feel  nervous  and  angry  when  I 
saw  them  hard  at  work  on  the  newly-sown 
corn,  but  I  soon  learned  to  feel  confident  that 
insects  were  their  principal  gain,  and  that  my 
well  and  deeply  deposited  corn  escaped. 

How  TO  Kaisic  Turkeys. — A  farmer's  wife, 
who  has  years  of  experience,  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  her  mode  of  raising  turkevs:  In  the 
first  place,  select  a  good  kind.  The  autumn, 
or  early  in  winter,  is  the  most  favorable  time 
for  that,  just  before  the  birds  are  sent  to  market. 
Keep  them  well  during  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  a  few  days  before  they  begin  to  lay,  put 
them  in  an  enclosure,  where  it  is  moat  desirable 
to  have  their  nests,  and  where  they  cannot  get 
out.  After  they  have  made  their  nests,  they 
may  be  set  at  liberty  without  any  fear  of  roam- 
ing or  straying,  ^ext,  take  good  care  of  the 
eggs.  They  should  be  gathered  carefully 
everyday,  and  placed  between  layers  of  flannel 
or  cotton,  in  a  place  of  uniformly  cool  temper- 
ature, and  turned  over  every  day.  As  soon  as 
the  birds  are  hatched,  feed  them  with  warm 
bread  and  milk,  well  peppered,  with  boiled 
eggs  added;  or  thickened  with  cooked  com 
meal,  or  wheat  middlings,  which  is  better.  A 
little  care  in  these  matters  will  repay  all  efforts. 
Before  I  knew  how  to  take  care  of  the  eges,  I 
set  thirty  eggs  one  year,  and  but  one  of  them 
hatched.  The  next  year  I  set  forty  eggs,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  hatched  and  the  bird* 
lived. — Exchange, 

How  TO  Have  Frssh  £oq8. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Country  GeniUman,  says:  "The 
way  to  have  fresh  eggs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  only  way  I  know  of,  is  to  have  a 
breed  of  hens  that  will  lay  in  the  winter  as 
well  as  in  the  summer.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  1st.  Get  the  hens.  2d.  Keep  them  well 
on  a  variety  of  food — pounded  bone  in  the 
winter  to  take  the  place  of  gravel  in  the 
summer.  3d.  Give  them  warm  roosting  places; 
a  ben,  poor,  cold  and  half  frozen  every  night, 
will  not  lay  the  next  day.  4th.  Hatch  early 
pullets  to  lay  in  the  fall,  while  old  hens  are 
moulting,  as  they  will  stop  laying  for  a  few 
days  during  this  process,  and  keep  mostly  pul- 
lets ov^r  winter,  as  they  will  lay  more  eggs 
the  first  year  than  the  second,  and  so  on.  There 
is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  whole  year  that  I  do 
not  bring  fresh  eggs  frcm  the  barn  to  the  house. 

Lime  "Water  for  Fowls. — Lime  water  as 
an  occasional  drink  for  fowls  is  said  to  be  a 
preventive  of  many  diseases  and  assists  the 
formation  of  bone  and  eggs.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared as  follows :  Pour  over  quick-lime  soma 
water,  and  when  the  lime  is  slacked  and  settled, 
draw  the  clear  water  ofl",  which  can  be  kept  for 
a  considerable  timeu 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

Although  there  is  nothing  to  he  done  this 
month  in  patting  in  seeds,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  done  in  making  the  ground  ready  to  re- 
ceiye  them.  As  we  have  already  recommended, 
the  manure  for  the  garden  should  be  hauled 
ont,  spread,  and  forked  or  spaded  in,  so  that 
earlj  in  March  it  will  he  thoroughly  decom- 
posed and  assimilated  with  the  soil  when  the 
jonng  plants  begin  to  want  nourishing  food. 
This  is  a  good  time,  too,  to  prepare  hot-beds, 
to  giye  a  start  to  plants,  and  secure  an  early 
supply  of  Yegetables.  Those  who  can  afford 
the  expense,  should  build  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial frames,  with  well-glazed  sashes;  but 
those  who  cannot  afford  these  more  expensive 
itructnres  can,  for  a  few  dollars,  supply  them- 
selves with  frames  which  will  answer  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  though  their  appearance  may 
not  be  as  neat  and  attractive  as  might  be 
▼iahed.  Onion  sets  may  be  planted  now.  Win- 
ter cabbages  and  turnips  should  be  hoed  when 
the  weather  will  permit.  In  the  extreme  South, 
peas,  radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach  may  be 
sown,  but  in  the  more  northern  latitudes,  if 
they  are  sown,  they  must  be  protected  in  very 
severe  weather.  The  asparagus  bed  should  be 
heavily  dressed  with  stable  manure,  and  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  salt  be  applied  to  it.  This 
is  a  ^ood  time  to  plant  new  strawberry  beds, 
tnd  cultivate  and  mulch  the  old  ones.  Plant 
out  raspberry  canes. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

•The  roses  should  now  be  trimmed  to  proper 
shape,  and  the  soil  round  their  roots  stirred 
and  enriched  by  an  application  of  a  mixture 


of  ashes  and  rich  earth.  Rose  cuttings  may 
now  be  planted  out.  This  is  a  good  time  ta 
divide  and  transplant  the  roots  of  climbers 
and  ornamental  vines.  If  not  already  done,, 
as  advised  in  last  month's  hints  for  the  flower 
garden,  let  the  flowering  bulbs  be  separated 
and  planted  out  without  delay.  Hyacinths^ 
tulips,  gladiolus,  crocuses,  peonias,  should  be 
planted  at  once.  No  ordinary  frost  in  our 
country  will  hurt  them  if  they  are  planted 
deep  in  the  ground. 

Dress  up  the  flower  garden  now.  Oet  every-^ 
thing  ready  for  spring.  If  you  have  not  got  a. 
flower  yard,  make  one  without  delay.  You 
may  not  be  willing  to  '*give  a  cabbage  for  all 
the  flowers  in  the  world,"  but  if  such  is  your 
estimate  of  the  value  of  flowers;  keep  it  to 
yourself,  and  affect  the  taste  if  you  have  it  not^ 
in  order  to  gratify  your  family  and  frienda 
who  regard  flowers  as  things  of  beauty.  Any* 
husband  living  on  a  farm  who  refuses  to  give 
his  wife  a  flower  garden  is,  in  our  opinion^ 
guilty  of  such  an  act  of  cruelty  as  ought  to* 
entitle  his  wife  to  a  divorce. 

"  He  is  flt  for  treason,  stratagems  and  spoils." 


The  Orchard. 


Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  can  be  transplanted* 
this  month  with  the  best  advantage.  Prune 
grape  vines.  Inspect  the  peach  trees  at  the 
roots — find  and  kill  the  borer.  Plant  all  kinds- 
of  fruit  seeds,  taking  care  not  to  plant  them- 
too  deep.  Cut  off  all  diseased  and  decayed 
limbs.  Stir  the  soil  round  old  trees,  and  mix 
with  it  some  good  compost.  Take  proper 
precautions  against  rabbits  barking  the  youn^ 
trees. 
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Hot-Beds. 


No  garden  should  be  without  a  hot-bed,  in 
which  to  give  early  vegetables  a  start.  The 
walls  may  be  either  made  of  brick  or  of  stone, 
cemented  on  the  inside,  or  they  may  be  made 
of  a  dry-goods  box.  The  latter  with  the  front 
cut  down  to  half  the  height  of  the  back,  and 
the  sides  gradually  sloping,  covered  tightly 
with  window  sash  or  frame,  covered  with  oiled 
oinaburgs,  and  exposed  to  the  south  or  south- 
east, will  answer  all  the  objects  of  a  hot-frame. 

We  copy  from  White's  "  Gardening  for  the 
South"  the  following  well  considered,  practi- 
cal directions  for  the  construction  of  hot- beds : 

Frames  or  hot-beda  are  most  usually  em- 
ployed for  forwarding  plants.  The  frame  for 
general  use  has  from  three  to  five  sashes,  and 
IS  made  for  convenience  about  four  and  a  half 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  the  length  depends  on 
the  number  of  sashcR,  which  are  usually  about 
forty  inches  wide.  Use  the  smallest  glass  you 
can  obtain,  certainly  not  over  seven  by  nine; 
a  smaller  size  is  preferable,  as  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  broken,  and  can  be  more  readily  repaired. 
These  sashes  are  made  without  cross-bars,  the 
glass  overlapping  like  the  shingles  of  a  house, 
and  resting  on  bars  extending  lengthwise  of 
the  pash.  The  lap  of  each  pane  of  glass  need 
not  be  over  half  an  inch,  and  if  the  glass  is  set 
in  the  sash  when  freshly  painted  with  two 
coats  of  paint,  no  puttying  is  necessary,  if  the 
sash  is  well  made.  The  frame  should  be  made 
of  inch-and-a-half  plank,  as  high  again  in  the 
back  as  in  the  front,  to  give  the  sashes  the 
proper  slope  to  the  sun,  and  sufficient  inclina- 
tion to  carry  oflT  the  wet.  The  front,  of  course, 
is  toward  the  south.  Let  the  back  and  front 
be  nailed  to  corner  posts,  so  as  to  admit  the 
ends  to  fit  in  neatly,  which  ends  are  te  be  made 
foAt  to  the  posts  by  common  carriage-bolts,  in 
order  that  the  frame  may  be  taken  asunder  to 
store  when  not  in  use.  AH  joints  in  the  sides 
and  ends  should  be  tongued  and  grooved  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air  or  the  loss  of 


warm  air  from  the  bed.  Each  end  should  b* 
made  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  than  the  back 
and  front,  and  grooved  out  one-half  its  thick- 
ness, to  permit  the  sash  te  slide  and  leave  the 
other  half  to  support  the  outside,  kt  the  cor- 
ner, also,  of  each  sash,  let  another  piece  of 
scantling  be  placed,  and  on  the  top  of  these, 
narrow  strips  the  length  of  the  sash  are  to  be 
nailed,  for  the  sash  to  slide  upon.  Between 
the  sashes,  nail  an  inch  strip  a  little  thicker 
than  the  sash  to  the  narrow  plank  on  which 
they  slide,  and  put  on  the  sash  ;  and  upon  this 
strip,  in  cold  weather,  lay  another  narrow  strip, 
projecting  over  the  sash  a  little,  to  cover  the 
joint  and  keep  out  the  cold.  Provide  for  the 
bed  a  full  supply  of  good  horse  manure  from 
the  stable,  mixed  with  moist  litter,  preferring 
that  which  is  fresh,  moist,  and  full  of  heat. 
If  there  is  not  sufficient  litter  in  the  mass  the 
heat  will  not  be  lasting;  so  as  a  substitute  add 
oak-leaves  or  tan-bark.  There  should  be  at 
least  one-third  litter  in  the  heap.  Shake  it  up 
and  mix  it  well  together,  sprinkling  with  water 
if  dry,  and  throw  it  into  a  compact  heap  to 
ferment.  In  two  or  three  days  if  warm,  or  if 
cold,  in  a  week,  turn  it  over,  and  if  dry  and 
musty  in  any  part,  water  again.  Let  it  be  two 
or  three  days  longer,  and  then  work  it  over 
thoroughly,  as  before,  and  water  if  necessary. 
In  a  dry,  sheltered  situation  opening  to  the 
south,  mark  out  the  dimensions  of  the  bed, 
making  it  fully  a  foot  longer  and  wider  than 
the  frame  each  way.  Throw  out  the  earth 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep.  Then  begin 
to  form  the  bed  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of 
the  prepared  manure  upon  the  ground,  mix- 
ing the  long  and  short  well  together.  Upon 
this  spread  other  lavers  mixed  in  the  same 
manner,  beating  each  layer  with  the  back  of 
the  fork,  but  not  too  heavily,  to  keep  it  level, 
and  equally  firm  throughout.  Stakes  should 
be  placed  at  the  corners  to  work  to.  The  edges 
should  be  kept  true  and  the  corners  firm,  to  do 
which  the  outside  of  each  layer  must  be  fint 
laid  down,  and  to  make  the  manure  keep  in 
place,  a  proper  admixture  of  long  litter  is  re- 
quired. Continue  until  the  bed  is  three  feet 
above  the  surface,  then  spread  the  fine  manors 
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that  18  left,  eyenlj  oyer  the  top,  and  water 
freelj.  As  bood  as  finished,  let  tne  frame  and 
gItSB  be  pat  on  with  care,  and  keep  them  close 
antil  the  heat  rises  and  a  steam  appears  upon 
the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  heat  rises,  give  air 
ftt  noon  each  day,  bat  keen  closed  in  the  even- 
ingaod  at  night,  unless  the  heat  is  very  vio- 
lent, when  a  little  air  should  be  given.  In 
three  days,  if  the  manure  was  sufficiently 
moist,  the  bed  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  it  has 
•ettled  unequally,  raise  the  frame  and  level 
the  surface.  Place  in  the  frame  six  inches  of 
fine,  dark-colored,  sandy  garden-soil,  spread  it 
erenly,  and  put  on  the  sash.  When  warmed 
throogh,  sow  in  pots  plunged  in  the  mould,  or 
b  tmall  drilU  from  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  to 
in  inch  deep,  varying  in  depth  with  the  size 
of  the  seeds,  and  cover  by  sifting  fine  earth  on 
the  surface.  Water  gently  by  sprinkling  with 
tepid  water  through  the  fine  rose  of  a  water- 
ing pot.  When  the  plants  appear,  they  should 
hare  air  every  dav  freely  (unless  absolutely 
freezing)  which  will  bring  them  up  strong,  and 
prevent  their  dropping  off  by  excess  of  confined 
moisture.  There  are  very  few  days  which  will 
not  permit  opening  the  bed^  not  by  sliding 
down  the  sashes,  but  by  raising  them  at  the 
hack,  holding  them  open  by  a  triangular  block 
to  pKp  in,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  from 
two  to  five  inches.  Open  the  bed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  as  above,  but  close  early  that 
the  plants  may  not  become  chilled.  Durine 
wtnn,  gentle  rains,  the  sash  should  be  opened, 
*  hot  closed  very  carefully  during  cold  or  heavy 
washing  storms.  About  60^  is  the  proper  tem- 
perature ;  it  should  not  rise  above  75^.  Such  a 
oed  as  this  is  invaluable  for  striking  cuttings 
of  all  kinds,  in  which  case  there  should  be  an 
inch  of  clear  river  sand  or  charcoal  spread 
over  the  surface.  Annuals  of  all  kinds  for  the 
flower  garden,  tomatoes,  peppers,  cabbage  and 
lettace  plantA,  etc.,  will  be  ready,  if  the  bed  is 
made  in  January,  for  transplanting  quite  as 
»on  as  they  can  be  removed  with  safety. 
Make  the  bed  six  or  eight  weeks  before  the 
plants  will  be  required.  The  quantity  of  ma- 
nare  required  to  form  a  hot-bed  varies  with 
the  season  and  external  temperature,  a  larger 
baik  being  needed  in  January  than  at  a  later 
season.  Even  a  small  bed  should  have  the 
inasB  not  less  than  five  feet  long  by  four  feet 
vide,  to  maintain  the  proper  heat.  If  the  soil 
whereon  it  stands  is  clayey,  the  whole  bed 
should  be  made  above  ground,  as  the  water 
iettling  in  the  trench  would  check  the  heat  of 
the  entire  bed.  If  the  bed  is  made  early  in 
the  season,  it  will  require  the  application  of 
fresh  materials  at  the  sides  or  ^Minings"  to 
keep  it  at  the  pro|)er  temperature. 


Making  the  Strawberry  a  Sure  Crop. — 
YoD  can  make  the  strawberry  crop  a  sure  thing, 
nj  the  Wilson  or  some  other  favorable  sort. 
Put  the  Wilson  in  a  clay  soil  with  a  large 
amount  of  vegetable  or  chip  manure.  Saw- 
dust, rotten,  is  good.  This  will  keep  the  soil 
loose  and  porous,  so  as  not  only  to  be  safe 
^inst  an  excess  of  rain  or  of  drouth,  but,  the 
^tad  drained  against   the    frost  also,  which 


otherwise  might  lift  and  hurt,  if  not  kill  the 
plant  outright.  You  are  thus  secure  so  far  as 
the  season  is  concerned.  For  protection  in 
winter,  simply  cover  with  evergreen  boughs. 
This  will  prevent  the  frost  from  injuring  and 
also  keep  the  plant  from  being  smothered.  It 
has  never  failed  with  us.  Cultivate  deep,  have 
the  land  not  over  rich,  and  cultivate  cleanly. 
Mulch  at  the  bearing  season  with  cut-straw. 
Keep  off  runners.  If  you  wish  only  large 
fruit,  thin  out.  Plant  about  eighteen  by  twen- 
ty-five inches. — Western  Farmer. 

For  ih$  Southgrn  Farm  a$vi  Horn; 

Annnals^  Biennials  and  Perennials  for  Fall 
and  Winter  Planting. 

Mr.  Editor — It  may  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  many  of  your  lady  readers  to  know  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  kind  of  annuab  for 
planting  at  this  time  so  as  to  insure  early  and 
vigorous  blooming  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  subjoined  list  will,  I  think,  be  found  suf- 
ficient. I  can  recommend  it  from  experience! 
having  sown  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  of  them  in 
this  month  in  Northern  Georgia,  and  having 
had  complete  success. 

AlysBum  maritima,  or  Sweet  Alyssum,  is  al- 
ways desirable,  on  account  of  its  fragrant  white 
flowers. 

Antirrhinum,  or  Snapdragons.  Of  this  there 
are  many  beautiful  varieties,  and  the  Tom 
Thumb  species  are  particularly  pleasing.  They 
are  perennials,  but  if  sown  in'tbe  autumn,  will 
bloom  the  following  summer. 

Candytuft,  in  all  its  colors,  white,  purple 
and  crimson,  is  welcome  in  every  garden. 

Armeria,  or  Catch  fly,  in  three  varieties. 

Clarkia  has  ten  or  a  dozen  different  varieties, 
in  white,  rose,  magenta  and  violet  flowerj,  and 
some  of  them  are  double. 

Erysimum  should  find  a  place  in  every  gar- 
den, on  account  of  its  deep  orange  flowers, 
which  produce  a  very  brilliant  effect  if  allowed 
to  flower  in  masses. 

Dianthus,  or  China  and  Japan  Pinks,  are 
lovely  perennials,  and  the  flowers  are  beauti- 
fully variegated  and  marked, — many  of  them 
being  very  double,  while  their  colors  run 
through  all  the  shades  of  red,  from  pink  to 
the  richest  crimson,  and  are  lined  and  spotted 
with  white. 

Delphinium,  or  Larkspur,  is  never  grown  in 
such  perfection  as  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in 
fall.  They  cannot  bear  transplanting,  but 
should  be  grown  in  thick  masses.  The  various 
shades  of  blue,  mingled  with  the  white  varie- 
ties, make  a  beautiful  show. 

Pansies  will  also  bloom  much  larger  and 
finer  when  sown  in  the  fall.  Gaillardia  picta 
is  a  showy  flower,  which  will  bloom  much 
earlier  in  the  spring. 

Scabiosa,  or  Mourning  Bride,  in  its  several 
varieties,  is  a  well-known  plant.  '  Some  of  the 
new  dwarf  double  varieties  are  yerj  beautiful 
and  can  be  had  in  white  and  various  shades  of 
maroon,  purple,  scarlet  and  crimson. 
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Leptoshiphon  and  Nemophila  sliould  always 
be  sowed  in  the  autumn  to  be  seen  in  their 
ipreatest  beauty.  They  are  not  showy  flowers, 
but  are  very  lovely  if  they  bloom  l>efore  the 
8un'0>  rays  become  too  intense. 

Petunias,  Portu]aca  and  Phlox  will  sow 
themselves  year  after  year,  without  seeminff 
to  deteriorate  in  the  least;  but  Pansies  and 
Verbenas  will  not  grow  in  pristine  beauty, 
but  soon  degenerate  by  neglect,  and  they  will 
not  blossom  well  in  the  same  bed  year  after 
year.     Both  of  them  require  change  of  base. 

I  hope  every  lady  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  will  make  the  experiment  of  sowing 
flewer  seeds  in  the  fall.  The  reward  will  be 
found  to  be  more  than  ample  for  the  labor  em- 
ployed. ^  ^  „ 
E.  J.  B. 

Hyacinths  in  Water. 

The  cultivator  of  hyacinths  in  water  should 
not  grow  large  so  much  as  medium-sized  solid 
bull^.  What  he  wants  is  a  finely-developed 
spike  of  flowers  crowning  a  short,  healthy 
growth.  Large  bulbs,  especially  of  some  va- 
rieties, such  as  Lord  Wellington  and  Temple 
of  Apollo,  single  reds,  are  very  apt  to  throw 
up  two,  three,  and  even  four  small  spikes,  the 
size  of  the  duplicate  spikes  decreasing  as  the 
number  is  larger.  About  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber is  the  best  time  to  place  the  hyacinths  in 
glasses.  The  best  type  of  glass  is  not  unlike 
m  appearance  a  wide-mouthed,  small  decanter. 
Fresh  water  should  be  used,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  fill  the  glasses,  and  then  place  in  each 
three  or  four  pieces  of  charcoal,  to  keep  the 
water  from  becoming  oflensive,  therefore  obvi- 
ating the  necessity  for  its  being  frequently 
changed.  This  should  be  done  about  three 
days  before  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  the  glasses, 
as  in  the  interim  the  charcoal  becomes  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  moisture  and  sinks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  If  placed  in  the  water 
at  the  same  time  as  the  bulbs,  it  will  occasion- 
ally happen,  in  the  case  of  strong,  quick-root- 
ing varieties,  that  the  descending  roots  encircle 
the  charcoal  and  keep  it  close  under  the  base 
of  the  bulbs.  There  is  no  real  necessity  for 
placing  the  glasses  in  the  dark  to  induce  a  free 
root  growth.  It  is  an  old  practice,  but  it  is  net 
the  more  necessary  to  be  followed  because  it  is 
old. 

I  have  grown  hyacinths  in  glasses  with  much 
success  /or  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  have  for  a 
considerable  period  discontinued  placing  them 
in  the  dark,  and  that  simply  because  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  theory  set  up  is  that  "roots^  as 
a  rule,  delight  to  grow  in  the  dark,  the  action 
of  lignt  being  unnatural  to  them.'*  But  the 
generality  of  hyacinth  glasses  are  of  an  opaque 
character,  and  the  newest  types  in  Etruscan 
ware,  etc.,  altogether  so.  If  the  theory  be  a 
correct  one,  the  glasses  themselves  supply  the 
conditions.  When  the  bulbs  are  placed  in  my 
own  glasses,  they  stand  on  the  mantel-piece, 
the  sideboard,  etc.,  and  a  bulb  seldom  fails  to 
root  y^Tj  satisfactorily,  and  then  invariably 


because  of  some  inherent  defect  The  roots  of 
the  hyacinths  make  growth  first,  unless  it  be 
very  late  when  thev  are  placed  in  water.  la 
its  own  good  time  the  foliage  appears,  and  then 
it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  glasses  in  a 
cool,  airv  position,  so  that  the  leaves  do  not 
become  drawn,  as  also  to  keep  the  glass  filled 
with  water  to  supply  that  which  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  and  lost  through  evap- 
oration. 

When  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  glasses  it  is 
rarely  necessary  that  the  water  be  changed.  I 
have  read  very  elaborate,  but  very  tiresome 
rules  relatin|^  to  the  culture  of  hyacinths  in 
water,  in  which  it  is  urged  that  the  water  be 
changed  at  least  once  a  week.  Some  of  mj 
best  flowers  have  been  grown  in  glasses  the 
water  in  which  was  not  once  changed.  If  a 
brisk  fire  be  kent  in  the  room  where  the  glasses- 
are,  there  will  be  a  need  for  fresh  water  being 
placed  in  the  glasses  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  sa 
that  no  part  of  the  roots  be  without  water. 
The  best  position  for  the  glasses  when  the 
bulbs  begin  to  make  upward  growth  is  the 
most  airy  and  lightest  part  of  a  sitting-room^ 
but  as  far  from  the  fire  as  possible.  The  foli- 
age of  the  plants  should  be  kept  free  from  any 
deposits  of  dust;  a  small  piece  of  damp  sponge 
will  remove  these  with  but  very  little  trouble. 
As  the  flower  spikes  are  thrown  up,  proper 
supports,  made  on  purpose,  and  sold  with  the 
glasses,  should  be  affixed  for  use.  They  are 
neat  and  elegant  in  appearance,  and  answer 
the  end  for  which  they  are  designed  admira- 
bly. If  the  glasses  be  placed  in  the  window 
when  the  spikes  are  in  flower,  they  should  be 
shaded  from  the  action  of  the  sun  when  bright 
and  warm,  or  removed  from  their  position  for 
a  time.— '*i2.  D.,"  in  Rural  New  Yorker, 


Flowers  for  Winter. 

How  the  early  frost  has  changed  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  pretty  flower  beds.  We  mourn 
their  departure  almost  as  lost  friends. 

"  Where  are  the  flowers  ? 
The  fair  young  flowers, 
That  lately  bloomed  and  stood?*' 

But  sit  we  not  down  in  idle  mourning  over 
their  loss,  but  in  a  neat  box  of  mellow,  rick 
earth,  we  will  make  us  a  window-garden  to 
cheer  our  hearts,  until  the  warm  spring  snn- 
shine  and  rain  shall  bring  our  flower  friends 
back  again.  Something  green  for  our  firesides; 
something  bright  for  the  home-room.  "  What 
shall  it  be  ?  "  is  the  first  question  that  presents 
itself  to  our  minds.  Do  not  ponder  it  too  long. 
If  we  cannot  conveniently  get  fancy  bulbs,  do 
not  let  us  give  up  the  idea  on  that  account. 
Many  of  our  humble  flowers,  that  are  passed 
by  with  hardly  a  thought  in  summer,  assume 
new  beauties  in  the  bleak,  cold  winter,  when 
there  are  not  so  many  contrasts  around  them. 
"  A  half  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf."  Let  us 
not  be  ashamed  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  this 
regard.  If  we  can  get  beautiful  houee  plants,, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  them  ;  but  let  us  have 
some  flowers  in  the  house,  during  winter,  at 
any  rate.  Verbenas  make  a  pretty  show. 
Sweet  violets  are  very  desirable;  almost  any 
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iloirer,  if  well  cherished,  will  ahundantly  re- 
pay our  care.  An  edging  of  eiant-curled  pars- 
ley around  the  flowers,  would  add  utilitj  to 
grace.  Do  not  let  the  spirit,  **  if  I  cannot  get 
the  baij  I  will  have  noMj"  spoil  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  unpretentioas  flowers  in  the 
winter  time. — Mrs.  I\  L.  H.,  in  the  lUustraied 
Journal  (/  Agrieultnre, 


(S)Wxt^i^m^mtt. 


Hajirood  County  Fair. 

Brownsvillb,  Oct.  19,  1872. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Agricultural  Fair  of 
Haywood  County  closed  on  yesterday.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  proved  almost  a  failure, 
very  few  agricultural  products  on  exhibition, 
DO  farming  implements,  nothing  from  the 
mechanic,  and  a  very  small  display  of  stock  of 
aoy  kind.  But  what  surprised  me  most  of  all 
was  the  meager  display  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  ladies  in  the  Floral  Hall.  Scarcely  any- 
thing there  on  exhibition  at  all.  Although  the 
display  of  stock  was  small  as  to  number ^  the 
ftaiitif  waa  extra  fine.  Mr.  K.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Haywood  county,  importer  and  raiser  of 
blooded  stock  of  all  kinds,  had  on  exhibition 
a  large  number  of  Berkshire  hogs  of  ail  ages, 
that  I  think  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere  in 
this  country  or  in  England.  His  imported 
Berkfthire  boar,  "King  of  Clubs,"  is  a  noble 
hog.  He  seems  to  be  perfect  in  all  his  parts. 
He  also  had  a  lot  of  seven  pigs,  from  one 
mother,  just  three  months  old,  and  the  finest  I 
CTer  saw.  Any  one  wanting  to  improve  their 
slock  of  hogs,  would  do  well  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Taylor.  He  is  a  perfectly  reliable 
gentleman,  and  sells  nothing  but  the  pure  blood. 
He  also  exhibited  a  number  of  blooded  horses, 
stallions,  mares,  and  colts.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of 
Hardeman  county,  had  quite  a  number  of  fine 
horses  and  cattle  on  exhibition.  He  received 
some  eight  or  ten  premiums.  The  number  of 
entries  of  saddle  and  harness  stock  was  large, 
compared  with  the  others,  and  very  fine.  Mr. 
B.  G.  Allison,  of  Haywood,  drove  two  blacks, 
in  double  harness,  that  would  take  the  pre- 
mium at  almost  any  fair.  The  entries  of 
males  were  few,  and  of  sheep  none. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  with  Mr.  D.  P.  Wil- 
liams, as  President,  and  J.  W.  Peebles,  Secre- 
tary, seemed  to  exert  themselves  to  make  their 
fair  a  success,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  farmers  of  the  county,  generally, 
•or  by  the  citizens  of  BrwonmUUf  particularly. 
Very  few  of  the  latter  visited  the  grounds  on 
MJ  day  during  the  fair.* 


Haywood  county  is  one  of  the  finest  farm- 
ing counties  in  West  Tennessee.  The  lands 
are  generally  level,  and  very  rich.  Com, 
wheat,  oats,  in  fkct  grain  of  all  kinds,  do  well 
here.  Also  grasses  of  all  kinds,  which  makes 
it  a  fine  stock  country,  where  the  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  to  stock  raising.  As  to  cotton, 
there  is  no  county  in  the  State  that  produces 
a  greater  yield  to  the  acre.  But  a  large  portion 
of  it  seems  to  be  given  over  to  the  negro,  there- 
fore is  badly  cultivated,  theugh  there  seems  to 
be  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  manage- 
ment 

I  cannot  close  without  expressing  my  thanks 
to  President  Williams,  Secretary  Peebles  and 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  one  and  all,  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  shown  me,  and  for 
the  facilities  afforded  me  in  the  prosecution  of 
my  mission  among  them.  May  their  success 
in  the  future  reward  them  for  their  seeming 
failure  this  year. 

I  herewith  inclose  you  the  names  of  a  goodly 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  Southebn  Fabm 
AMD  Home.  I  find  it  a  very  popular  journal 
with  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing it.  It  is  a  work  that  ought  to  be  in  every 
farmer's  house. 

I  leave  here  to-day  to  attend  the  fair  at 
Jackson,  where  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 
Yours  truly,  J.  M.  F. 


The  Jackson  Fair. 


Jackson,  Tenn.,  October  26, 1872. 

I  arrived  in  Jackson  on  Monday  morning, 
the  2lBt,  to  attend  the  West  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  Fair.  The  city  of 
Jackson  is  the  county -seat  of  Madison  county; 
contains  a  population  of  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  of  as  intelligent,  refined  and 
hospitable  a  people  as  is  to  be  found  in  any 
city  in  the  land.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  finest  farming, 
countries  in  the  world.  On  every  hand  you 
see  signs  of  improvement.  It  is  fast  becoming 
a  great  railroad  center.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Central  cross  each  other 
here,  and  soon  the  road  from  here  to  Hunting- 
don, in  Carroll  county,  will  be  completed,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the 
Memphis  and  Jackson  road  will  be  built. 

Jackson  is  well  supplied  with  churches  and 
schools  of  the  various  denominations.  .West 
Tennessee  College  was  established  here  about 
the  year  1845,  and  is  partially  endowed  by  the 
State.    It  is  now  presided  over  by  Rev.  E.  L, 
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Patton,  D.  D.y  assisted  by  three  able  profeseors 
in  their  yarious  departments.  Dr.  Patton  is 
an  able  president  and  a  thorough  teacher,  and 
IB  rapidly  building  up  the  college  again,  which 
had  gone  down  considerably  during  the  war. 
It  has  now  over  ninety  scholars.    The  Mem- 

f^his  Conference  Female  Institute  was  estab- 
ished  about  the  year  1840  or  '41,  and  has  been 
in  successful  operation  ever  since.  It  has  at 
present  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  pupils, 
presided  over  by  that  able  and  successful  edu- 
cator of  young  ladies.  Rev.  A.  W.  Jones,  D.  D., 
with  a  corps  of  twelve  able  assistants  in  the 
various  departments.  The  school  is  now  in  a 
very  flourishing;  condition.  Twelve  months 
ago  Rev.  J.  £.  Bright,  D.  D.,  came  to  Jackson 
and  opened  the  Presbyterian  High  School  for 
young  ladies.  His  school  now  numbers  be- 
tween sixty-five  and  seventy  pupils,  with  the 
Sromipe  of  a  considerable  addition  very  soon, 
(r.  Bright  is  bne  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  young  ladies  in  Wef^t  Ten- 
nessee. He  opened  the  Brownsville  Female 
Institute  about  the  year  1836  or  '37.  He  re- 
mained there  fifteen  or  sixteen  vears.  He  then 
took  charge  of  the  institute  at  'frenton^  Tenn., 
where  he  remained  until  driven  from  his  home 
by  the  Federal  army.  He  then  went  to  Lou- 
isiana and  immediately  opened  a  school  there, 
where  he  remained  until  twelve  months  ago. 
The  Baptist  Female  College  is  presided  over 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  with  an  able  corps  of 
assistants.  This  institution  is  also  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  but  I  failed  to  learn  the 
number  of  pupils  in  it.  Mr.  Johnston  is  an 
able  and  a  successful  teacher.  He  came  here 
two  years  ago,  and  commenced  at  the  founda- 
tion, and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
school  on  a  firm  basis. 

There  are  three  papers  published  here,  the 
Whiff  and  Tribune^  the  West  Tenriessee  PlaiTP- 
dealer^  and  the  American  Farmers^  Advocate^ 
an  ably  conducted  agricultural  monthly. 

But  the  Fair.  On  Tuesday  morning — the 
opening  day — it  rained  all  the  forenoon,  but 
aoout  twelve  the  clouds  began  to  break  away, 
and  by  two  o'clock  the  Fair  opened  with  a 
pretty  large  number  present,  notwithstanding 
the  gloomy  weather.  Every  succeeding  day 
brought  out  immense  crowds  of  visitors.  The 
collection  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  from  every  part 
ef  the  country,  was  very  large,  and  of  the  very 
best  quality.  It  was  acknowledged  by  many 
from  a  distance  that  it  had  not  been  excelled 
by  any  fair  in  the  State.  The  collection  of 
thorough  bred  and  saddle  horses  and  mules 
was  unusually  large  for  a  cotton  country.  The 
exhibition  of  thorough- bred  cows  was  verpr 
large.  There  were  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  hogs  that  I  have  ever  seen.  My  friend 
R.  H.  Taylor,  of  Haywood,  was  there  with  his 
English  imported  boar,  the  King  of  Clubs, 
and  a  family  of  seven  pigs,  sired  by  King  of 
Club^,  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  They  were  per- 
fect beauties.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  nest 
farmrrn  uiid  stock  raisers  in  this  country^  I 
would  rtfcomiuend  him  to  any  one  wanting 
thorough-bred  stock  of  any  kind. 


The  display  of  farm  products — com,  beets, 
turnips,  carrots,  and,  in  lact,  everything  raised 
on  the  farm  ana  in  the  garden,  except  wheats 
was  very  large  and  fine,  showing  that  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  farming  countries  in  the  world, 
if  properly  cultivated.  I  was  sorry  to  see  no 
wheat  on  exhibition,  as  I  know  it  grows  finely 
in  this  section.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  a^- 
cultural  implements  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Floral  Hall  was  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  show- 
ing gi*eat  industry  and  a  cultivated  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies  of  "  Old  Madison."  The 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  the  finest 
flowers,  shrubbery,  and  paintings.  The  paint- 
ings were  from  the  young  ladies  of  the  various 
schools  of  Jackson. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  both  of  the 
beautiful  and  useful.  In  fact,  the  Fair  was  a 
complete  success,  and  will  pay  a  very  hand- 
some dividend  to  the  stockholders. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  with  Colonel  R.  B. 
Hurt,  President,  and  C.  W.  Green,  Secretary, 
placed  me  under  many  obligations  for  courte- 
sies extended.  They  gave  me  a  cordial  re- 
ception, and  afibrded  me  all  the  aid  in  their 
power  to  facilitate  my  mission.  The^  are  all 
thorough-going  men,  who  mean  ''  business"  in 
anything  they  undertake. 

The  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  this  county 
seems  to  be  literally  unbounded,  as  was  dis- 
played during  the  fair.  Every  day  the  amount 
of  provisions  spread  out  on  the  grounds  was 
immense;  everybody  was  invited  to  eat.  Every- 
thing passed  ofi*  in  the  most  quiet,  orderly 
manner — no  disorder  or  accident  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  citizens  of  Madi- 
son have  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  Fair. 

I  was  glad  to  find  the  Southern  Farm  Aim 
Home  very  popular  with  all  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it.  I  circulated  about 
one  hundred  copies  among  the  farmers,  and 
there  is  promise  of  its  gaining  a  much  larger 
circulation  in  a  short  time. 

J.  M.  F. 

Irish  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Editor — Hoping  that  any  hint  which 
will  be  of  service  to  our  people  will  be  wil- 
lingly communicated  to  them  through  the 
Farm  and  Home,  even  though  the  writer  may 
be  a  plain  farmer  unaccustomed  to  write  for 
the  papers,  I  will  give  you  my  mode  of  plant- 
ing Irifih  potatoes,  by  which  I  raise  as  fine 
potatoes  as  any  I  see  imported  from  the  North 
at  $7  50  per  barrel.  Select  a  rich  piece  of 
ground.  Break  it  well,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  go  too  deep.  Then,  with  a  double-shovel, 
open  deep  furrows  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
apart.  Fill  up  these  furrows  almost  to  the  top 
with  cotton  seed,  and  having  cut  the  potatoes, 
drop  the  slits  on  the  cotton  seed  about  eight 
inches  apart.  Cover  with  a  turn-plow,  throw- 
ing a  furrow  on  each  side.  There  will  be 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  destroy  the  grass 
and  we«'d4.  Early  Husjc. 

AVarsen  Co.,  MiF.s.,  Nov^  1372. 
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Oomestic  Beoelpts. 

SruFTiNQ  TOR  Chicksx9. — Three  teacupfnls 
of  grated  bread-crambs  rubbed  through  a  colan- 
der (do  n't  let  a  drop  of  water  come  near  those 
emmbfi,  and  take  out  every  bit  of  crust);  one  tea- 
cnpfal  of  very  finely-chopped  l^f-suet;  two- 
thirds  of  a  teacupful  of  chopped  parsley ;  a  good 
pinch  of  sweet  marjoram  and  summer-eayory ; 
tke  grated  rind  of  one  lemon ;  some  grated  nut- 
meg, pepper,  and  salt.  Now  bind  all  these  in- 
gredients together  with  one  or  two  beaten  eggs, 
itaffyour  chickens,  either  for  boiling  or  roasting. 

Baked  Chicken  Pie. — Clean  and  cut  up 
your  chickens  and  put  them  in  a  pot  to  stew, 
coTering  them  with  water.  Put  butter  (large 
spoonful  to  two  chickens)  in  it,  with  salt  and 
pepper.  While  it  is  stewing,  make  a  rich  puff 
paste  with  lard  and  flour,  roll  out  a  piece  and 
line  a  baking  pan,  stir  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
with  water  and  stir  it  in  the  chicken,  then 
pour  it  all  in  the  pan  with  the  paste  in  it. 
Boll  out  a  piece  of  dough  for  the  top  and  but- 
ter it,  sprinkle  flour  over  it,  and  roll  again ;  do 
this  twice,  then  put  it  on  the  pan  and  put 
pieces  of  dough  twisted  across  the  top  and  in 
rings  between ;  stick  it  well  in  the  center  with 
a  fork,  press  the  edges  with  the  fork,  and  bake 
it  slowly.  Yon  have,  then,  a  North  Carolina 
pie. 

Pickled  Cabbaob. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Gbim/ry  QentUman  says :  "  In  response  to  the 
inquiry,  'how  to  make  pickled  cabbage,'  a 
few  weeks  since,  I  send  the  following,  which 
our  people  have  tried  several  years,  and  know 
to  be  good,  and  is  liked  by  those  who  have 
eaten  it.  It  keeps  well  a  year,  and  how  much 
longer  it  would  keep  I  am  unable  to  say.  If 
one  is  not  over  nice  in  regard  to  the  form  in 
which  it  is  served,  I  think  it  will  suit  the 
palate  of  any  who  are  fond  of  the  like  pickle. 
Take  any  quantity  of  well-formed  cabbage 
heads,  and  thick  meated  squash,  or  bell  pep- 
pers, and  chop  them  fine  and  mix.  Use  about 
one-third  pepper,  and  two-thirds  or  more  of 
cabbage  after  chopping ;  for  each  gallon,  take 
one  hea|Hng  tablespoonful  of  ground  cloves, 
about  half  the  quantity  of  ground  cinnamon, 
half  a  tea-cupful  of  round  (or  whole)  mustard, 
tod  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  salt;  mix 
thoroughly,  and  place  it  in  a  stone  jar,  and 
pour  oTcr  it  i»calding  hot  cider  vinegar ;  cover 
and  net  in  the  store-room,  where  it  will  keep 
eool  ar^!  not  freeze.    It  will  answer  to  use  in 


twenty-four  hours.  Small  green  tomatoes,  or 
other  vegetables,  may  be  added,  if  desired,  and 
pickled  whole.  One  who  does  not  like  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  stuffing  peppers,  will  here 
find  an  excellent  substitute.  The  vinegar 
should  not  rise  above  the  cabbage,  only  well 
saturate  the  mass." 

New  Method  op  Making  Beep-Tea. — 
In  order  to  meet  the  daily-felt  want  of  con- 
centrated fluid  meat  food,  a  want  not  supplied 
by  beef  essence  as  ordinarily  made,  Dr.  H.  O. 
Wood  has  invented  the  following  process,  and 
found  in  practice  that  it  worked  well :  Take 
a  thin  rump  steak  of  beef,  lay  it  upon  a  board, 
and  with  a  case-knife  scrape  it.  In  this  way 
a  red  pulp  will  be  obtained,  which  contains 
pretty  much  everything  in  the  steak,  except- 
ing the  fibrous  tissue.  Mix  this  red  pulp 
thoroughly  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  cold 
water,  stirring  until  the  pulp  is  completely  ^ 
diffused.  Put  the  whole  upon  a  moderate  fire, 
and  allow  it  to  come  slowly  to  a  boil,  stirring 
all  the  time  to  prevent^Hhe  ^'  caking  **  of  the 
pulp.  In  using  this  do  not  allow  the  patient 
to  strain  it,  but  stir  the  settlings  thoroughly 
into  the  fluid.  One  to  three  fluid  ounces  of 
this  may  be  given  at  a  time,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  very  nourishing. — Canada  LanoeL 

Chow-Chow. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
green  tomatoes,  the  same  quantity  each  <^ 
pickling  beans  and  white  onions;  one  dozen 
each  of  cucumbers  and  green  peppers,  one 
head  of  cabbage.  Season  to  the  taste  witb 
mustard,  celery  seed,  and  salt.  Pour  over 
these  the  best  cider  vinegar,  sufficient  to  cover. 
Boil  slowly  for  two  hours,  continually  stirring, 
and  add,  while  hot,  two  tablespoonfub  of  the 
finest  salad  oil. 

We  find  the  following  in  an  exchange :  "A 
standing  antidote  for  poison  oak,  ivy,  etc.,  is 
to  take  a  handful  of  quick  lime,  dissolve  in> 
water,  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  paint  the 
poisoned  parts  with  it.  Three  to  four  appli- 
cations will  never  fail  to  cure  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases.  Poison  from  bees,  hornets,  spider 
bites,  etc.,  is  instantly  arrested  by  the  applica- 
tion of  equal  parts  of  conmon  salt  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  well  rubbed  in  on  the  places 
bitten  or  stung. 

East  India  Method  of  Cleaning  Silver. 
— The  East  Indian  jewelers  never  touch  silver 
ware  with  any  abrasive  subntance.  For  all  ar- 
ticles of  the  kind,  even  the  most  delicate,  tho 
method  of  cleaning  they  adopt  is  as  follows: 
I  Cut  some  juicy  lemons  in  Blices;  with  theses 
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rub  anj  large  silyer  or  plated  article  briskljr, 
•and  leave  it  hidden  hj  the  slices  in  a  pan  for 
ft  few  hours.  For  delicate  jewelr/  the  Indians 
<;at  a  large  lime  nearly  in  half,  and  insert  the 
ornament;  they  then  close  np  the  halves 
tightly,  and  put  it  away  for  a  few  hours.  The 
articles  are  then  to  be  removed,  rinsed  in  two 
or  three  waters,  and  consigned  to  a  saucepan 
of  nearly  boiling  soapsuds,  well  stirred  about, 
taken  out,  again  brushed,  rinsed,  and  finally 
dried  on  a  metal  plate  over  hot  water,  finish- 
ing the  process  by  a  little  rub  of  wash-leather 
(if  smooth  work).  For  vetj  old,  neglected,  or 
corroded  silver,  dip  the  article  with  a  slow 
stirring  motion  in  a  rather  weak  solution  of 
■cyanide  potass. ;  but  this  process  requires  care 
and  practice,  as  it  is  by  dissolving  off  the  dirty 
silver  you  obtain  the  effect.  Green  tamarind 
pods  (oxalate  of  potash)  are  greater  detergents 
of  gold  and  silver  articles  than  lemons,  and 
are  much  more  employed  by  the  artisan  for 
removal  of  oxides  and  firemarks. 

Eemedies  for  Corns. — Bathe  the  feet  in 
tepid  water,  to  soften  the  corns ;  pare  these  off 
very  closely  with  a  sharp  knife ;  then  rub  on 
well,  green  peach-tree  leaves ;  when,  after  con- 
tinuing the  rubbing  once  or  twice  a  day,  the 
corns  will  disappear. 

A  ffpod  corn  salve  could  no  doubt  be  made 
for  winter  use,  by  bruieing  the  peach  leaves 
when  green ;  then  boil  them  in  water  until  the 
strength  is  extracted,  then  take  out  the  leaves, 
strain  the  water  off  the  sediment,  add  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  resin,  beeswax,  tallow,  and 
lard  oil  to  make  it  soft  enough,  and  simmer 
down,  without  burnine,  until  the  water  is 
evaporated.  Soften  and  pare  the  corn,  as  be- 
fore directed,  spread  the  salve  on  a  small 
piece  of  cambric  or  linen,  and  apply,  putting 
on  the  sock  or  stocking  carefully,  so  as  not  to 
rub  it  off.  Keep  applying  until  the  corn  dis- 
appears. 

The  following  is  a  recent  English  recipe  for 
the  same  purpose:  Bathe  the  feet  well  in 
warm  water,  then  with  a  sharp  instrument 
pare  off  as  much  of  the  corn  as  can  be  done 
without  pain  or  causing  it  to  bleed,  and  dress 
oace  a  day  with  the  following  salve  : 

K.  Black  oxide  of  copper gr.  xv. 

Lard oz.  ss.    M. 


Englbli  Chlldreiu 

The  new-bom  English  aristocrat  receives  as 
Boon  as  born  a  little  bed  with  a  hard  mattress. 
From  its  earliest  age  it  is  taken,  warmly 
wrapped,  into  the  fresh  air.  After  the  first 
year  its  meals  are  reduced  to  three,  and  this 
rule  is  so  unchangeable  that  no  child  thinks  of 
rcquirinp;  anything  more ;  and  from  this  time 
its  food  13  of  rich  milk,  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  good  meat.    After  breakfast  it  remains 


several  hours  in  the  o^n  air,  and  then  sleeps. 
The  whole  afternoon  is  spent  outside.  From 
earliest  childhood  the  children  of  the  aristocracf 
wear  short  sleeves,  and  often  the  knee  is  left 
bare,  though  the  extremities  are  clothed  in  the 
warmest  manner.  At  five  years  of  age  they 
begin  to  dance.  Never  are  English  childien 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  young  nursery  maid, 
but  to  an  elderly,  experienced  person,  under 
whose  direction  they  constantly  are.  As  soon 
as  the  youn^  girl  goes  to  school,  the  carritge 
of  the  head  and  shoulders  becomes  an  object 
of  attention,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  nhe 
permitted  to  sit  otherwise  than  upright  ''  Mj 
child  grows  but  once,"  says  an  English  mother, 
''  and  therefore  nothing  is  so  important  as  her 
physical  development.  Everything  else  can 
be  acquired  later." 

An  English  child  rises  at  seven,  breakfasts  at 
eight,  dines  at  one,  sups  at  seven,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  goes  to  bed.  Until  twelve  years  of  age 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the 
open  air,  with  only  about  four  hours'  mental 
work.  The  young  English  aristocratic  maiden 
dines  first  with  her  parents  at  eighteen  years  of 
age,  when  she  leaves  school  and  makes  her 
debut  in  societpr.  She  is  fresh  and  blooming  as 
a  rose,  with  li^ht  step  and  eyes  beaming  with 

Eleasure  and  life.  Her  frequent  laugh  difiplajs 
er  beautiful  teeth,  and  her  hair  is  rich  and 
abundant.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Violet 
displays  the  fine  fullness  of  her  contour.  Lon- 
don possesses  noble  museums,  galleries  of  art, 
and  treasures  of  architecture,  but  one  of  the 
most  charmingof  its  sights  may  be  seen  on  fine 
afternoons  in  Hyde  Park — crowds  of  children 
merrily  playing,  earthly  angels  of  incompara- 
ble beauty.  A  sight  equauy  interesting  may 
be  witnessed  after  service  on  Sunday  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital — several  hundred  children, 
ranging  from  five  to  thirteen  yeare  of  age,  of 
the  most  noble  physique  and  absolutely  be- 
wildering beauty.  Two  of  the  most  wonderful 
sights  of  Europe  are  the  children  of  England 
and  the  flowers  of  Paris.  Both  appear  to  hafe 
descended  from  Paradise,  and  scarcely  to  be- 
long to  earth.  Nowhere  else  are  seen  such 
blooming  maidens  and  children  as  in  England. 
Of  course  the  life  of  gay  society  undermines  to 
some  extent  what  the  early  training  has  accom- 
plished; but  the  sensible  physical  educatioa 
of  the  first  years  leaves  permanent  effects,  and 
the  English  woman  remains  equal  to  the  duties 
of  life,  and  the  requirements  of  wife  and 
mother.  If  she  does  not  remain  perfectly  well, 
she  retains  enough  health  to  be  ever  beautiful. 
One  sees  in  Great  Britain  ladies  of  sixty  with 
comolexions  fairer  than  those  of  our  youngest 
maiaens,  and  whose  hair,  though  slightly  sil- 
vered, is  yet  abundant  and  handsome.  Just 
as  by  the  Greeks  every  trouble  was  taken  to 
reach  the  highest  beauty,  so  too  with  the 
English  aristocracy.  Many  artists  who  have 
pilgrimaged  half  over  the  world  assure  us  that 
the  daughters  of  Albion  surpass  all  others  in 
the  perfection  of  physique.  Even  in  Europe 
the  women  of  the  best  classes  are  not  so  healthy 
as  the  men,  except,  perhaps,  in  England.— 
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The  Exposition,  which  wa«  opened  on  the 
15th  of  October,  closed  on  the  25th  ult.  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  it  has  been  a  great  Bucceas 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  has  delighted  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  visited  it  by  its 
Tsried  display  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise of  every  description— of  things  useful  and 
ornamental;  it  has  compensated  its  owners  for 
their  outlay  of  time  and  money,  while  it  has 
demonstrated  their  sagacity  and  public  spirit 
hy  surpassing  their  most  sanguine  expectations 
both  in  the  amount  of  enjoyment  which  it  af- 
forded the  people  and  in  the  extent  of  its  pecu- 
nisry  profits ;  and  it  has  reflected  great  credit 
npon  the  city  of  Memphis,  while,  we  are  happy 
to  add,  it  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  community.  The 
Memphis  Industrial  Exposition  is  now  an  estab- 
lished institution.  Next  year  We  expect  that 
it  will  be  opened  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and 
that  our  leading  citizens  of  every  class  uniting 
their  influence  and  means  with  those  of  the 
gentlemen  already  identified  with  it,  will  make 
it  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  exhibition  of  like 
eharacter  on  the  continent. 


PiRSOKS  remitting  money  for  subscriptions 
to  the  Fabm  and  Home  are  particularly  re- 
quested to  sign  their  names  distinctly  and  give 
their  full  address — name,  post-office,  county, 
•nd  State.  A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  let- 
ter making  a  remittance  to  renew  a  subscrip- 
tion from  Mobile,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of 
signature  we  do  not  know  whom  to  credit.  If 
this  should  reach  the  subscriber's  eye,  we  beg 
him  to  write  us  again  and  sign  his  name  this 
time. 

The  Nokth  American  Bbb-Keepbrs'  As- 
WCTATioN  will  hold  its  next  session  at  Indian- 
apolis, commencing  December  4th,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  7th.  Prominent  bee  culturists 
from  all  parts  of  the  cooatry  will  be  preeeal. 

Vol.  IT,  Nd.  1-^3. 


Club  Arrangements. — We  request  our 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  furnish  them  the  Farm  and  Home  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 
Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Appeal^  per  annum $3 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Register,  per  annum ^ $3 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Arhcmsas 

Gazette,  per  annum $3 

Fabm  and  Home  and  Colujnbus  (SLSm.) 

Democrat $3 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  furnish  the  Farm 
AND  Home  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  prices : 
Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Christian 

Advocate  (SisLCon,  Ga.),  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Magazine, 

per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Harper's  Magazine, 

per  annum .$5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Lippincotfs  Maga^ 

zine,  per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  AppleUnCs  Journal, 

per  annum $5  00 

Farmland  Home  and  Hearth  and  Home^ 

per  annum ^ $3  00 


50 


00 


00 


00 


One  Word  More. — We  again  earnestly  re- 
quest those  subscribers  who  are  in  arrear  to  pay 
what  they  owe  and  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  coming  year,  otherwise  we  shall  be  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  discontinue  sending  them 
the  magazine. 

Respectfully  Declined. — ^Jerome  B.  Hud- 
son &  Co.,  describing  themselves  as  "commis- 
sion merchants"  of  New  York,  have  gener- 
ously proposed  to  allow  us  to  publish  for  them 
a  column  advertisement  about  a  $5  sewing  ma- 
chine, in  payment  for  which,  provided  we  agree 
to  publish  **  very  low,  much  less  than  our  regular 
published  rates,^'  they  offer  to  give  us  their  note 
at  three  months.  We  decline  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Hudson's  proposition  most  decidedly,  for  the 
following  reasons :  First.  We  do  not  publish 
any  advertisement  one  cent  below  our  regular 
published  rates  under  any  circumstances.  Sec- 
ond. We  do  not  publish  advertisements  coming 
from  unknown  parties  unless  accompanied  by 
the  cash.  And  third.  We  do  not  knowingly 
advertise  humbugs. 


CLUBs.-^Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terma  offered  to 
olubi.    (See  advertiaement.) 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Human  Race.  By  Louis  Piguier.  8vo. 
p)  .548,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  illus- 
tn^tiong.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  While  this 
work  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  profound, 
it  is  nevertheless  very  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive, containing  a  vast  collection  of  facts  in  re- 
lation to  all  the  various  races  which  are  counted 
as  makine  up  the  human  family.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation from  the  works  of  others,  but  not  on 
that  account  the  less  valuable,  because  the  com- 
pilation is  well  made.  The  publishers  have 
added  very  much  to  the  attractions  of  an  al- 
ready interesting  book,  by  the  way  in  which 
they  have  brought  it  out.  The  typography 
and  paper  are  faiutless,  the  illustrations  are  very 
numerous  and  excellently  executed  (amone 
them  are  eight  fine  chromo  lithographs),  and 
the  binding  Is  tasteful. 

A  Handbook  of  Chemical  Technology. 
By  Rudolf  Wagner,  Ph.  D.  Translated  from 
the  8th  German  Edition  by  William  Crookes, 
P.  R.  8.  8vo.  pp.  745,  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  illustrations.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
The  Appleton  Publishing  Company  are  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  the  American  public  for 
their  well-directed  efforts  to  popularize  scien- 
tific knowledge,  bv  bringing  within  th^  reach 
of  the  masses  all  the  newest  and  most  approved 
works  on  the  various  branches  of  science.  The 
work  before  us  is  one  of  the  best,  most  useful, 
and  most  valuable  of  the  number.  Dr.' Wag- 
ner is  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
learned  chemists  in  the  old  world,  and  his 
Handbuch  der  Chemischen  Technologic,  of  which 
this  book  is  a  translation,  is  consiaered  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  In  all  that  relates  to  metals ;  to  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  metals ;  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  manufacture  of  the  various  salts  and 
acids ;  to  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  to  the  tech- 
nology of  glass,  earthenware,  limes  and  mortar; 
of  vegetable  fibers  such  as  fiax,  hemp,  cotton, 
&c. ;  to  the  application  of  vegetable  products, 
including  sugar- making,  brewing,  wine  manu- 
facture, distilling,  bakine,  &c.,  and  to  the  pre- 
paration of  sugar  from  beets,  tanning,  dyeing, 
beating  and  lighting,  this  book  will  ^  found  a 
perfect  vadc  mecum  fbr  the  metallurgist,  builder, 
agriculturist,  manufacturer  and  chemist.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  done  his  work  admirably.  He  has 
made  a  perfect  translation. 

The  Vegetable  World.  By  Louis  Piguier. 
12mo.,  pp.  569,  with  473  illustrations.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co).  This  is  another  very  valua- 
ble work,  eiving  the  physiolosy  of  plants; 
their  classification  into  particular  orders  or 
groups,  and  the  principles  of  the  classification ; 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  most  important ;  a  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  plants,  and  a  glossary  of 
botanical  names.  The  material  is  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  Piguier*s  work,  but  it  has  been 
arranged  and  classified  differently,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  information  in  the  clearest  and  moet 


instructive  manner,  and  meet  the  wants  of  the 
novice,  as  well  as  of  the  more  advanced  stu- 
dent. Every  agriculturist,  horticulturist  and 
florist  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  book  and 
study  it  attentively. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  By  Anthony 
Trollope.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  Mr.  TroUope 
has  written  a  great  deal,  and  considering  the 
number  of  his  novels,  has  written  few  that  do 
not  possess  a  high  degree  of  merit.  While  he 
never  reaches  the  height  to  which  Bulwer, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  attained  as  noT- 
elists,  he  occuoies  a  rank  not  far  below  them. 
Indeed,  as  a  aelineator  of  every-day  life,  and 
of  the  thoughts,  words  and  wotkb  of  humdrum 
people,  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  modem 
writer.  He  haf  attempted  in  "the  Eustace 
Diamonds"  to  write  a  sensational  novel,  and 
has  entered  a  field  which  is  entirely  new  to 
him.  It  is  Impossible  for  Trollope  to  make  t 
complete  failure,  but  he  certainly  has  not 
achieved  a  success.  There  never  lived,  we 
believe,  so  thoroughly  mean  and  disgusting  t 
character  as  the  heroine.  Lady  Eustace,  so  con- 
summate a  fool  as  Lord  Pawn,  or  so  stupid  t 
coxcomb  as  Mr.  Greystook.  The  incidents  in 
relation  to  the  diamonds,  upon  which  the 
whole  story  turns,  are  impossibly  unnatural, 
and  the  denouement  is  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  "The  EusUce 
Diamonds"  is  the  least  entertaining  work  Trol- 
lope has  ever  written,  and  that  all  who  have 
read  with  pleasure  and  interest  "  The  Vicar  of 
Bullhampton,"  "Ralph  the  Heir,"  "Can  yoo 
Porgive  ter?"  and  "Orley  Parm,"  will  regret 
that  he  has  written  the  work  before  us. 

TowK  Geology.  By  the  Rev.  Chaa.  Kings- 
ley.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  pp.  238.  This  is  a 
really  delightful  little  book,  written  in  the 
most  charming  style,  and  filled  from  cover  to 
cover  with  important  facts  explained  in  simple 
language,  so  that  all  who  read  can  understand. 
It  IS  the  substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered by  Hr.  Kingsley  to  the  young  men  of 
the  city  of  Chester,  (England,)  where  Mr.  K. 
holds  a  high  ecclesiastical  appointment.  It  is 
not  a  hand-book  of  geology^  but  a  key  to  the 
rudiments  of  that  interestmg  science.  The 
preface,  which  occupies  fifty-six  pages  of  the 
book,  is  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  value  of 
mental  training,  on  the  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  natural,  icience,  and  on  the  perfect 
harmony  existins  between  the  truths  of  scienee 
and  the  Word  of  God. 

We  commend  "  Town  Geologv  "  to  the  espe- 
cial study  of  young  men,  and  wlvise  those  who 
control  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  other 
organizations  of  like  character,  to  supply  their 
members  with  copies  of  this  pre-eminently 
good  book. 

The  Lady  of  Lyndon.  A  Novel.  By  Lady 
Blake.  ( Jas.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston.)  "We 
have  rarely  seen  a  book  so  entirely  void  of 
purpose  as  this.  It  has  no  plot,  no  incident,  no 
characters  worthy  of  the  name,  no  sensation, 
no  moral,  no  anything,  but  one  hundred  and 
eighty -nine  double*  column  pages  of  v^id 
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twaddle,  wbioh  no  haman  being  could  ever  be 
indaoed  to  read  through  unlets  he  was  weath- 
erbound on  a  plantation,  with  nothing  to  read 
bat  this  book,  or  the  Patent  Office  Keport.  It 
is  the  dreariest  stuff.  The  wonder  is,  how  its 
sothor  could  write  so  many  pages  without  ever 
hitUog,  even  by  acoident  something  that  can 
arrest  the  attention  or  please  the  taste  of  the 
reader.  It  has  one  valuable  quality,  we  should 
think :  it  must  be  an  infallible  soporific 

David  Coppbbfikld.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  the  Harpers'  beautiful  "Household 
Edition  "  of  the  works  of  Dickens.  In  typog- 
raphy, bindine  and  paper,  this  edition  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness, too,  costing  only  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest.  By  Miss 
Yonge,  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
Ac  (D.  Appleton  &  Go.)  This  is  the  latest 
installment  of  the  handsome  edition  of  Miss 
Tonge's  popular  works  which  the  Appletons 
haye  published. 

The  Appletons  have  also  sent  us  The  Prai- 
rie, by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  of  their  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  unrivaled  works  of  the 
great  American  novelist.  The  illustrations  are 
from  the  pencil  of  F.  O.  G.  Darley,  and  to 
state  that  fact  is  to  convey  the  assurance  that 
they  are  excellent. 

Cyclopedia  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of 
Cbarlbs  Dickens,  compiled  from  his  works 
and  alphabetically  arranged  by  F.  6.  DeFon- 
taine,  (E.  J.  Hale  &  Son.)  We  have  received 
numbers  of  this  book  of  "elegant  extracts" 
from  the  works  of  England's  most  popular 
author.  The  fifth  part,  which  is  just  received, 
extends  as  far  as  the. letter  T.  The  book  is  well 
conceived  and  well  executed,  aod  the  choice  of 
extracts  in  the  rich  field  open  for  selection, 
displays  taste  and  cultivated  discrimination. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  December,  com- 
pleting the  tenth  volume  of  this  valuable  peri- 
odical, reaches  us  well  stored  with  fresh,  varied 
and  instructive  matter,  and  among  the  most 
attractive  papers  are  two  well  illustrated  arti- 
cles descriptive  of  foreign  scenery  and  cus- 
toms, namely,  "Searching  for  the  Quinine 
Plant  in  Peru,"  and  "Oriental  Sports,"  by 
Fannie  R.  Feudge. 

The  I^nard  Scott  Publishing  Gompany 
have  conlributed  to  our  book  table  this  past 
month  the  October  numbers  of  the  Westmin- 
WER  and  British  Quarterly  Reviews,  both 
of  which  contain  several  articles  of  decided 
merit  The  review  of  Darwin's  "Descent  of 
Man  "  in  the  Westminster  is  very  able,  though 
we  differ  in  ioto  ecelo  from  the  writer's  conclu- 
sions, and  the  paper  on  *^  The  Present  Phase  of 
Prehistoric  Archaeology"  in  the  Briiishf  is 
exceedingly  interesting. 

The  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agricul- 
TUBB.  (Messrs.  Marmaduke  &  Ghew  pub- 
lishers, sit.  Louis,  Mo.)  Price  $1.50  per  annum. 
We  give  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  this  new 
▼iaitor  to  our  office.    It  is  good  in  aubstance, 


handsome  in  form,  and  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive in  extent  to  furnish  valuable  practical 
information  to  the  farmer,  gardener,  mechanic, 
stock-raiser  and  hous^eeper.  The  illustra* 
tions  are  well  executed  and  pointed,  and  the 
work  of  the  editor  is  ably  performed. 

Botle  &  Ghapman's  Memphis  Gitt  Di- 
rectory. We  are  indebted  to  the  publishers 
for  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work.  We  cannot 
notice  it  m  too  favorable  terms.  It  is  as  nearly 
critically  accurate  as  any  work  of  the  kind 
can  be.  The  typographical  work,  binding  and 
paper  are  faultless,  and  it  contains,  besides  the 
directory  of  names  and  streets,  a  quantity  of 
useful  and  well-arranged  information  relating 
to  the  city,  the  government,  &c.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  a  neatly-executed  map  of  the  city, 
showing  all  the  latest  improvements  to  date. 
This  work  was  entirely  done  in  all  its  details 
in  Memphis.  It  is  home  manufacture,  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  and  on  this  account^  if  on  no 
other,  it  is  entitled  to  the  patronage  and  favor 
of  our  citizens.  Heretofore  we  had  to  rely  on 
Ghicago  or  Gincinnati  for  our  Directory.  It  was 
not  thought  to  be  possible  that  we  could  get  up 
a  work  of  the  kind  ourselves.  To  Boyle  &  Ghap* 
man  belong  the  honor  and  credit  of  dispelling 
this  delusion,  and  proving  that  Memphis  en- 
terprise and  skill  can  produce  a  directory  equal 
in  every  respect  to  any  which  can  be  produced 
in  any  Northern  city,  while  it  is  necessarily  su- 
perior in  accuracy. 

Lithograph.  We  are  indebted  to  the  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  A.  Lovet,  733  Sansom  street,  Phila- 
delphia, for  a  copy  of  a  very  fine  lithograph, 
**  Goat  and  Sheep,'^  drawn  by  P.  Moran,  about 
twenty  inches  by  sixteen  in  size.  It  is  de- 
signed for  premiums  and  Ghristmas  presents, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  both  purposes.  It  is 
offered  on  very  reasonable  terms  to  purchasers 
of  a  number  of  copies.  Sinele  copies,  in  black 
and  tint,  50  cents  each ;  in  cnromo,  $2  each. 

Eclectic  Magazine.  (E.  R.  Pelton,  108 
Fulton  street,  N.  Y.)  The  December  number 
of  this  deservedly  popular  periodical  closes  the 
16th  volume.  It  has  a  full  and  varied  table  of 
contents,  culled  from  the  best  sources,  and  is 
embellished  with  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr. 
Norman  McLeod.  The  editors  promise  in- 
creased attractions  for  the  coming  year. 

Harper's  Magazine.  The  December  num- 
ber has  the  following  rich  collection  of  papers, 
(many  of  them  profusely  illustrated)  suited  to 
the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  all  classes 
of  readers : 

Marco  Polo  and  his  Book;  Gontrast;  The 
Dome  of  the  Gontinent;  Malta;  Disarmed;  The 
Library  of  Goneress ;  A  Madrigal ;  The  Astro- 
nomical Tear ;  In  the  Seed ;  The  Old  Romans 
at  Home;  Old  Kensington;  Reprieve;  Recol- 
lections of  an  Old  Stager;  Improvisations;  A 
Simpleton;  The  Scottish  Govenanters;  Hope; 
The  New  Magdalen ;  A  Picturesque  'Transfor- 
mation; A  Flower's  Epitaph;  Editor's  Easy 
Gbair;  Editor's  Literary  Record;  Editor's 
Scientific  Record ;  Editor's  Historical  Record ; 
Editor's  Drawer. 
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Is  it  Best  to  Renew? 

Millions  of  dollars  are  paid  over  annually  to 
the  fiimilies  of  those  who  are  thoughtful  enough 
to  insure  their  lives ;  millions  more  would  he 
paid  if  all  who  take  out  policies  of  insurance 
were  careful  to  paj  premiums  as  they  fall  due. 

It  is  impossihle  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
life  insurance.  Only  when  one  looks  upon 
scenes  of  misery  and  suffering,  and  such  as 
promise  long  continuance,  knowing  that  hy  a 
single  act  of  self-denial  all  might  have  heen 
prevented,  does  he  recognize  the  power  which 
lies  in  this  easy  method  of  providing  for  the 
future. 

Why,  then,  stop  and  dehate  ahout  the  advis- 
ahility  of  keeping  an  insurance  policy  in  force? 

If  it  he  a  question  of  economy,  we  ougfct  not 
to  begin  where  we  should  leave  off.  Prudence 
dictates  that  we  should,  if  we  wish  to  economize, 
begin  with  sacrificing  our  luxuries ;  but  her^is 
something,  which,  among  the  necessary  things 
of  life  may  be  compared  to  bread,  fuel,  cloth- 
ing; for,  only  a  little  way  on,  it  means  all  these. 
These  are  what  the  annual  premiums  purchase; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  each  payment  we 
make  is  purchase-money;  it  buys  a  certain 
amount  of  the  essential  necessaries  of  life, 
through  long  distant  years,  supplying  the  home 
with  what  our  hands  supplied  in  peaceful  days 
of  prosperity,  and  beautifying  it  as  we  would 
have  done  had  we  lived. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  how  little  life  insurance 
costs.  How  many  families  are  there,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  that  cannot  save,  if  they 
ehoose,  two  dollars  a  week?  The  premium 
looks  large  only  when  seen  in  the  gross. 
Divide  it  among  the  days  of  the  year,  and  how 
small  it  appears. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  go  on  paying 
premiums,  it  might  not  be  amiss,  too,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  policy  has  ever  been  of  any 
possible  good  to  the  individual  himself.  Few 
men,  in  business,  pass  through  life  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  at  some 
period,  the  policy  was  worth  all  it  had  ever  cost 
in  the  tranquillity  and  peace  it  afforded  them  as 
they  contemplated  the  ruin  of  their  affairs. 

B  very  man  should  settle  it  in  his  mind  to  keep 
his  life  insurance;  and,  having  decided  this 
question,  there  should  be  no  further  debate. 
It  should  not  be  opened  up  anew  every  year. 
Such  action  is  childishness  and  folly. 


Having  once  decided  that  money  spent  for 
life  insurance  is  well  spent,  the  annual  premi- 
ums should  be  paid  cheerfully  and  promptly. 
On  the  part  of  the  insured,  the  payment  is  as 
sacred  an  obligation  as  is  the  payment  of  the 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  company  after  it  hat 
become  a  claim. 

And  is  there  any  difference  between  a  debt 
due  on  a  policy  and  any  other  debt?  If  one 
buys  a  farm  or  a  house,  giving  notes  as  a  part 
payment,  he  expects  to  pay  the  notes  on  the  day 
of  maturity,  and  he  malces  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly. He  pays  them,  too,  promptly.  He 
pays  in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract — ^because  he  agreed  to  pay. 

Precisely  so  ought  he  to  pay  his  premiumt. 
He  has  agreed  to  pay  them  on  a  given  day,  aod 
he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  All  that  is  required  is 
a  little  attention,  and  the  work  is  done. 

The  evil  attendant  upon  the  habit  of  putting 
off  payment  is  very  serious.  In  nine  cases  oot 
of  ten,  the  habit  becomes  fixed,  and  then  the 
policy  is  soon  allowed  to  lapse  on  account  of 
non-payment.  Thousands  have  lost  their  poli- 
cies of  insurance,  and  left  their  estate  bankrupt 
and  their  families  penniless,  who  really  intended 
to  keep  their  policies  in  force. 

"Is  it  best  to  renew?  "  Well,  if  insurance 
has  ever  been  worth  anything  to  you;  if  you 
ever  regarded  it  of  value;  if  it  has  protected 
your  interest  in  the  past,  and  you  hav^  derived 
satisfaction  therefrom — then  certainly  it  must 
be  of  as  much  importance  now,  for  the  years 
are  passing,  and  you  have  a  less  number  of  pre- 
miums to  pay  than  when  you  began.  Toumay 
have  accumulated  property,  it  is  true ;  but  even 
this  fact  ought  not  to  prevent  you  from  renew- 
ing your  policy.  Fortunes  are  not  always  per- 
manent, as  was  witnessed  by  the  great  Chicago 
fire,  where  vast  estates  were  blotted  out  in  a 
night. 

If  ever  any  reason  existed  why  you  should 
insure  your  life,  in  all  probability  tj^e  same 
reason  exists  now.  Do  not,  then,  doubt  or 
question,  but  renew  at  once.  What  a  day  or 
year  may  bring  forth,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  lifs  policy  is  good  property. 
Keep  it  in  force. 

An  old  agricultural  laborer  in  England  tried 
a  singular  method  of  evangelizing  his  family. 
Being  remonstrated  with  by  the  paf>tor  for  not 
'*  bringing  up  "  his  boys  as  he  should,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  dunno  ow  't  is,  sir ;  I  order  'em  down 
to  pray,  night  and  mornin',  and  when  they 
won't  go  down,  I  knocks  'em  down— and  yet 
they  ain't  good  1 " 
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SftTiBg  Pea-Tines  for  Forage. 

.  This  should  be  done  before  too  manr  pods 
have  become  ripe,  so  as  to  prerent  loss  in 
handling.  So  soon  as  about  half  the  Dods 
have  ripened  on  the  vine,  the  vines  should  be 
cat  from  the  roots,  and  immediately  be  hauled 
to  the  barn-yard  and  scattered,  so  that  the  air 
can  circulate  through  the  various  bundles.  If 
the  com  rows  are  wide  enou|;h,  say  seven  feet 
apart,  the  row  of  peas  being  m  the  middle,  the 
Tines  of  three  rows  may  be  put  into  one  row, 
as  fodder,  the  waeon  or  cart  taking  an  empty 
middle  row  and  being  carefully  driven,  but  a 
little  com  will  be  touched  by  the  wheels.  The 
vines  being  cut,  they  may  be  made  into  bun- 
dles by  using  a  hoe  or  hoe-rake,  or  iron  fork, 
and  the  bundle  of  each  of  the  three  rows,  being 
put  together  in  the  center  row,  will  form  a 
wisp  or  bundle  of  sufficient  size  for  raising 
from  the  ground  to  the  wagon — also  to  lie  upon 
the  bam-vard  in  depth,  so  as  to  dry  easily  and 
thoroughly  in  two  oays  of  eood  weather.  The 
wagon,  loading  in  the  flela  with  green  vines, 
should  be  star^  at  one  end  of  a  row  and  go 
forward  to  the  other  end,  unless  a  road  or  trav- 
eled path  should  intersect,  so  that  as  little  corn 
as  possible  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  ground. 
As  many  as  four  heap  rows  may  be  carried 
along  together  to  load  the  wagon,  and  the  bun- 
dles of  vines  may  be  nicely  and  easily  man- 
aged with  iron  forks;  thus,  nearly  all  the 
wastage  of  leaves  and  broken-off  peas  will  be 
left  in  the  barn-yard,  where  pigs  may  hold  a 
feast  as  long  as  the  gleaning  lasts.  In  this 
way  more  forage  and  much  t«tter  forage  can 
be  saved  in  one  day  than  the  san^e  hands  could 
save  in  fodder  in  five  or  six  days.  A  slight 
sprinkling  of  salt  thrown  upon  the  various 
turns  or  bundles  as  they  are  being  packed  away 
into  the  bam  will  add  ereatly  to  their  value. 
If  rain  should  fall  upon  the  vines  in  the  bara- 
Taid  before  they  have  dried,  the  bundles  should 
be  turned  over,  or  a  rack  made  by  a  pole  rest- 
ing upon  forks  set  into  the  ground,  and  the 
vines  thrown  across,  and  there  remain  until 
they  are  in  condition  for  packing  away  into 
the  bam.  When  being  used  as  forage,  these 
bundles  should  be  cut  to  pieces — say  by  a  com- 
mon chop-axe  across  a  beam  in  the  barn — and 
may  tiien  be  easily  cut  finer  by  running  them 
through  a  straw-cutter.  Our  crop  of  fodder  is 
so  small  this  season  that  farmers  would  do  well 
to  look  to  their  pea- vines.  C. 

Twiooe  Ck)inrrT,  Ga. 


C^rrupomimfof  UU  Southern  Farm  md  Hem: 
Pulaski  Ck>uNTT,  Ga.,  Nov.  10,  1873. 
As  we  have  got  our  cotton  gathered  wc  can 

S've  a  more  definite  estimate  of  the  yield.  I 
ink  from  what  planters  say  that  fUll  v  a  half 
crop  has  been  made.  8ome  estimate  the  crop 
at  tnree-fourths,  but  that  I  think  is  entirely  too 
great,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  every  planter 
in  this  county  has  finished  gathering—some- 
thing unknown  to  the  present  generation  of 
young  fhrmera. 


Our  potato  crop  has  been  almost  a  failure, 
some  patches  hardiv  yielding  the  seed  planted. 
Sugar  cane,  like  all  other  crops,  has  suffered 
from  dry  weather,  though  very  little  planted. 
Respectfully,  R.  T.  B. 


COLONEL  OLIVE'S  WIFE. 

[ooimiuao.] 

There  was  writing  upon  this;  and  Harold 
opened  it,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  It  waa 
in  Edward  Sartoris'  handwriting,  and  it  was  a 
certificate  of  Harold  dive's  marriage  with 
Laura  Sartor  is  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  10th  day  of 
November,  1865. 

I  will  not  say  what  Olive  did  or  said  after 
that  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  for  some  rea- 
sons, that  the  old  deaf  man  in  the  other  comer 
slept  peaceflilly  under  the  yellow  bandana;  for 
he  hful  eyes,  at  least,  if  not  ears.  But  this 
much  may  be  told.  Although  the  Colonel  con- 
trived to  faaten  the  locket  securelv  on  to  his 
watch-chain,  he  nevertheless  held  his  hand 
lovingly  over  it  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

Meanwhile  the  train  sped  on  at  a  tremendous 
pace  through  the  darkness  and  the  rain  and  the 
wind.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity,  the  black  clouds 
could  be  seen  scudding  rapidly  across  the  sky. 
Once  or  twice  there  was  a  slight  break,  and  the 
moon  made  a  desperate  effort  to  show  herself 
for  a  few  moments;  but  then  there  would  come 
a  fiercer  squall  than  ever,  and  the  rain  would 
beat  in  a  perfect  deluge  against  the  carriage 
windows. 

On  they  went,  through  the  chalk-hills  of 
Croydon  and  Reigate,  through  the  beautiful 
hop-gardens  of  Kent,  the  bare  stacked  poles 
looking  weird  and  desolate  enough  now,  in  the 
fitful,  umtastic  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
engine-lamps. 

On  they  went,  never  stopping  once,  never 
slacking  speed,  even,  except  now  and  then  as 
they  passed  through  some  brightly-lighted  sta- 
tion, which  looked  as  cheerful  as  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  compared  with  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. Fast  Folkstone;  and  as  the  train  dashed 
on  by  the  side  of  the  sea,  they  could  hear,  above 
the  noise  of  the  wind,  the  roaring  of  the  waves 
as  they  fought  together  which  should  be  the 
first  to  break  upon  the  little  bit  of  shingly 
beach  which  lies  under  Shakespeare's  Cliff  and 
the  high  chalk-hills  of  Kent. 

On  through  Dover  station ;  then  more  slowly 

East  the  Lord  Warden,  where  the  slare  of  a 
undred  lamps,  streaming  through  tne  uncur- 
tained windows  of  the  coffee-rooms,  threw  a 
blaze  of  light  for  at  least  fifty  yards  around  in 
every  direction,  till  at  last  they  came  to  a  full 
stop  half-way  down  that  grand  work  of  modern 
times,  the  Admiralty  Pier.  Oh,  what  a  com- 
fort it  was  to  stop  at  last  and  breathe! 
•  The  tide  was  eobing  fast,  and  the  two  mail- 
boats  were  moored  a  long  way  down  the  pier, 
on  the  harbor  side.  Happily  for  the  Ostend 
and  Calais  passengers,  ^ust  at  the  moment  when 
the  train  aischarged  its  living  freightL  there 
came  one. of  those  breaks  in  the  clouds  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  they  had  the  benefit  of 
«« The  atroggilBg  mooabeun^t  fltftU  U|^t,** 
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as  well  as  that  of  the  flickering  ffas-lamps,  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  descent  of  the  slipper;^,  sloppy* 
sea-weedy  steps,  which  led  from  the  pier  to  the 
mail-steamers. 

When  Colonel  Clive,  after  standing  for  a 
minute  or  so  by  the  carriaee  he  had  just  left| 
walked  slowly  on,  and  readied  the  top  of  this 
flight  of  steps,  he  found  his  farther  progress  ar- 
rested by  a  la!dy  and  gentleman,  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  nervous  travelers,  were  putting  a 
number  of  questions  to  a  sea-farine  man  who 
was  standing  by  about  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  receiving  rather  a  larger  amount  of  truth 
than  usual  in  reply. 

"  What  sort  of  a  passage  do  you  think  it  will 
be,  sailor?"  asked  the  lady,  timidly. 

•*Tidy  passage,  marm;  you  '11  And  it  a  little 
roughish  on  the  other  side." 

"  lou  don't  call  it  a  very  bad  night,  I  sup- 
pose?" remarked  the  gentleman. 

"Well,  it  be  a  dirty  nijjht;  I  can*t  say  that 
it  hain't/'  replied  the  sailor,  in  a  conflaential 
tone.  "There's  been  a  nasty  popple  on  the  sea 
all  day,  and  the  wind's  a-gettmg  up."  He 
would  have  spoken  more  correctly  if  had  said 
that  it  had  got  up. 

"What  boat  is  going?" 

"  The  Samphire,"  (pronounced  " i&rm-phire 
in  the  man's  broad  Kentish  dialect.) 

"  Oh,  dear  I  is  n't  that  a  very  bad  boat  ?  Does 
not  she  roll  very  much  indeed  ?  "  suggested  the 
lady,  humbly. 

"  Best  boat  on  the  station,  marm ;  that's  what 
»h€  is,"  said  the  man,  turning  away  indignantly. 

"Oh,  Charles,  xlon't  you  think  we  had  better 
stop  at  the  Warden  and  go  over  by  daylight?  " 
the  lady  pleaded,  turning  to  her  husband. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,  you  really  are  so  very 
nervous,"  he  replied ;  "  you  should  have  thought 
of  all  this  before  we  left  town.  Of  course  we 
can  do  as  you  please  about  stopping  here  to- 
night; but  if  we  do,  it  will  be  entirely  on  your 
account.  For  my  part,  I  do  n't  mind  how  rough 
it  is.' 

(He  did^  though.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
afterward  he  was  rolling  about  in  the  agonies 
of  sea-sickness,  anathematizing  ^is  poor  wife, 
who  was  suffering  more  silently  on  the  next 
sofa,  for  ever  wanting  him  to  go  to  France  at 
all,  and  deyoutly  wishing  himself  every  few 
minutes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.) 

"Kow  then,  marm,"  said  the  sailor,  not  dis- 
respectfully, "please  to  step  aside,  and  let  these 
other  ladies  and  gents  go  by." 

While  the  undecided  couple  still  lingered, 
discussing  the  advisability  of  crossing  that 
night  or  not,  some  of  the  other  passeneers  by 
the  Southeastern  train  slipped  bv  and  went 
down  the  steps,  among  them  the  old  deaf  gen- 
tleman, the  lady  in  the  red  hood,  and  the  party 
with  the  nurses  and  children,  the  baby  still 
shrieking  vociferously,  as  it  had  probably 
shrieked  the  whole  way  down  in  the  train. 

Harold  Clive  followed  leisurely,  carrying  his 
traveling-bag,  and  with  his  shepherd's  plaid 
fluns  over  his  arm«  « 

"  Please  to  step  on,  sir,"  observed  the  sailor, 
accosting  him.     "We  ain't  got  no  time  to 

lOM." 


"How's  that?  What's  all  this  hurry  about?" 
inquired  Clive.  "  We  were  seven  minutes  before 
our  time  at  the  pier." 

"  I  know  you  was,  sir,"  replied  the  sailor, 
speaking  in  a  different  tone  when  he  found  he 
had  a  different  sort  of  man  to  speak  to;  "and 
the  Victoria  people  has  been  aboard  better  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  already ;  that 's  because 
we  telegraphed  hup.  But  we  shall  shove  off 
the  moment  the  luggage  is  got  aboard,  for  fear 
of  missing  the  tide  at  Calais." 

"I  thought  you  could  always  make  the  pier 
now?"  remarked  Harold,  carelessly. 

"  So  we  can,  mostly  always ;  but  there 's  just 
a  time,  nows  and  thens,  when  the  tide 's  a-run- 
ning  out  of  the  harbor  fast,  and  the  wind's 
a-blowing  in  one  particular  direction,  when  it 
ain't  no  mortal  use  a-trying  to  shoot  the  bar. 
And  it 's  a-blowing  in  that  ^x^^rticular  direction 
now." 

Harold  walked  on  rather  faster  after  hearing 
this,  and  overtook  some  of  the  other  passengers 
before  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs.  The  water  even  in  the  harbor  was 
rough,  and  the  steamer  was  rolling  uneasily 
from  side  to  side.  The  gangway,  poised  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  forty- Ave  degrees,  rolled  with 
it,  and  afforded  an  unsafe  footing  for  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  uncertain  light. 

As  Colonel  Clive  was  crossing  it,  the  lady  in 
the  scarlet  hood,  whom  he  had  noticed  before, 
and  who  was  juat  in  front  of  him,  made  a  false 
step,  and  almost  fell.  But  for  his  arm,  which 
was  instinctively  stretched  out  to  save  her,  she 
wauld  have  fallen. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  yourself?  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

She  murmured  something  in  reply,  whether 
in  French  or  Eoglish  he  could  scarcely  make 
out,  and  then,  without  even  turning  her  head 
to  thank  him,  walked  straicht  down  the  com- 
panion stairs  and  into  the  ladies'  cabin.  Her 
manner  struck  him  as  being  a  little  uncour- 
teous,  but  he  fancied  she  might  be  ill;  indeed, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  it,  for 
the  next  moment  his  attention  was  engrossed 
by  something  quite  different. 

A  gentleman  had  run  on  board  the  boat  just 
after  nim.  and  was  calling  out  to  the  sailors  in 
a  loud  voice, 

"  Here,  Jack ! "  he  cried,  "  I '  ve  got  my  little 
lame  boy  in  his  carriage  on  the  pier  up  there. 
We've  managed  to  get  him  to  tne  top  of  the 
steps,  and  now  I  want  four  of  tou  flne  fellows 
to  carry  him  on  board.  You  11  do  it  better 
than  the  landsmen.  I  '11  give  you  a  shilling  a 
wheel.    Which  of  you'll  go?''^ 

Fine  fellows  he  might  well  call  them.  A 
dozen  of  them  would  ^haye  gone,  with  or  with- 
out the  shilling ;  they  never  would  have  stood 
for  that.  They  went  scrambling  over  the  gang- 
way and  up  the  steep,  slippery  stairs  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  in  another  minute  four  of 
them  had  lifted  the  little  lame  boy  in  his  inva^ 
lid  carriage  on  their  strong  shoulders,  and 
were  carrying  him  down  to  the  steamer. 

The  poor  little  lad— a  child  of  about  seven 
or  eight  years  old,  who  had  been  lame  frcm 
his  birth,  and  quite  unable  to  walk   startled 
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at  the  Budden  cbanee  of  position  and  at  the 
strange  faces  round  nim,  pat  on  a  yery  fright- 
ened look,  and  seemed  just  ready  to  cry.  In 
vain  the  bright,  merry-looking  sailors  nodded 
at  him  and  told  him  to  cheer  up.  The  little 
lips  only  quivered  more  and  more,  until  a  hand 
was  held  out  to  him  between  the  sailors'  shiny 
caps,  and  a  voice  he  knew  and  loved  well 
called  out,  "  All  right,  Tom,  my  lad ;  here  I 
am  close  by  I''  And  the  poor  little  fellow 
looked  round,  caueht  hold  or  his  father's  hand, 
and  was  comforted. 

Harold  watched  the  father  when,  after  thank- 
ing the  men,  he  lifted  the  child  out  of  the 
carriage  and  carried  him  in  his  own  arms 
down  the  cabin  stairs ;  and  the  thought  struck 
him  that,  except  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity, it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  made 
the  passage  with  an  invalid  like  that  on  a 
calmer  sea  and  in  the  daylight. 

The  last  passenger  was  on  board  new,  and 
the  captain  sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  let  go 
the  ropes.  Then,  without  another  sound,  the 
Samphire  slipped  quietly  from  her  moorings 
and  steamed  away  to  France. 

Away — past  the  last  stone  of  solid  masonry, 
past  the  forest  of  piles  beyond,  where  the  div- 
ing-bells go  up  and  down  twice  in  a  day,  and 
the  great  steam-engine  above  goes  on  snorting 
and  puffine  from  morning  till  night,  sending 
the  air,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life,  through 
the  tubes  to  the  poor  fellows  at  the  bottom, 
who  work  for  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  fitting  to- 
gether those  great  blocks  of  granite  at  a  depth 
of  sixty  feet  mIow  the  sea.  There  was  noth- 
ing going  on  there  now,  of  course ;  there  would 
have  boMi  nothing  doing  even  in  broad  day- 
light in  such  a  sea  as  that;  for  the  wares  were 
dashing  and  tearing  through  the  piles  as 
though  they  would  uproot  them,  strong  as  they 
were,  from  their  very  foundation.  Harold 
watched  them,  as  he  stood  on  the  deck,  with  a 
curious  sort  of  smile.    It  was  just  among  such 

Cas  these  that  Philip  Anstruther's  hat  had 
found  wedged  the  morning  after  his 
strange  disappearance. 

If  Uutt  hat  had  never  been  found,  how  dif- 
ferent the  current  of  his  own  life  might  have 
been! 

He  watched  the  long  line  of  gaslights — 
which  make  the  Admiraltv  Pier,  when  seen  at 
night  from  the  western  heights,  look  like  a 
great  illuminated  serpent  lying  upon  the  sea — 
go  out  one  by  one ;  he  saw  the  red  lamps  of 
the  engines  move  slowly  back  along  the 
ground,  like  creeping  fireworks,  to  their  res- 
pective stations  (they  would  not  be  wanted 
aeain  till  three  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  the  return  boat  from  Calais  was  due) ; 
and  then  at  last  he  could  see  nothing  more  ex- 
cept the  few  flickering  lights  upon  the  old 
Castle  Hill ;  and  he  turned  awa^  his  head,  won- 
dering a  little  sadly  how  long  it  would  be  be- 
fore he  should  see  that  English  shore  again. 

we  moon  had  disappeared  once  more  be- 
hind a  cloud,  and,  five  minutes  after,  down 
came  another  blinding:  shower  of  rain  and 
sleet  At  the  same  moment  a  wave  struck  the 
Samphire  which  drenohed  the  boat  from  9tem 


to  stem,  put  out  Colonel  Ctive's  cigar,  and  sent 
that  gentleman,  for  prudential  reasons,  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  black-hole  below  stairs, 
ycleped  the  cabin.  He  was  too  good  a  sailor, 
and  had  been  tossed  about  on  too  many  stormy 
nights  at  sea,  to  care  much  about  the  short 
Channel  passage,  trying  as  it  unquestionably 
is;  but  tha  sights  and  sounds  which  greeted 
him  when  he  entered  the  cabin  might  have 
driven  him  in  desperation  to  the  wet  deck 
again,  but  for  something  which  attracted  his 
attention  during  his  brief  glance  around.  ' 

The  little  lame  boy  he  had  seen  carried  on 
board  was  lying  on  a  sofa  exactly  opposite  the 
door,  and,  with  the  instinct  which  made  all 
children  love  Harold  Clive,  he  turned  his  eyes 
wistfully  upon  the  new  comer,  and  seemed  si- 
lently to  entreat  him  to  stay.  The  child  did 
not  appear  to  be  seasick,  but  he  looked  very 
scared  and  lonely.  His  father  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  the  prevailing  malady,  and  seemed 
very  helpless  and  unable  to  speak  to  htm. 
Still,  one  of  his  hands  was  passed  lovingly 
round  the  child's  neck,  and  Colonel  Clive  saw 
that  on  the  little  finger  of  this  hand  there  was 
a  plain  gold  wedding-ring.  He  waa  a  widower, 
then,  though  still  a  young  man,  and  perhaps 
this  was  his  only  chila.  Harold's  heart  warmed 
toward  the  poor  little  motherless  cripple,  and, 
going  up  to  the  gentleman,  he  said,  kindly : 

*^If  you  wer^  to  lie  down  altogether,  Sir. 
and  shut  your  e^es,  you  would  suffer  less.  I  '11 
look  after  this  little  lad,  and  see  that  he  comes 
to  no  harm.  I'm  a  good  sailor  myself^  and 
used  to  children." 

The  father  looked  up  into  the  speaker's  face, 
and  trusted  him,  without  any  other  letter  oi 
recommendation ;  he  made  a  mute  gesture  of 
thanks,  and  did  at  once  what  he  had  suggested. 

Then  Clive  dropped  into  the  seat  he  had  va- 
cated, and  in  five  minutes  more  the  boy  Tom 
and  he  were  fast  friends. 

^e  told  him  stories  of  elephants,  of  tigers, 
of  snakes,  and  of  all  the  wonderful  creatures 
and  thines  he  had  seen  in  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  little  fellow  listened 
eagerly,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  full  of  in- 
terest. All  of  a  sudden  he  caught  sight  of 
Harold's  bright  new  locket,  and  laid  violent 
hands  upon  it. 

**Let  me  see!"  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
pretty  willfulness  of  a  child. 

There  was  a  moment's  struggle  in  the  own- 
er's heart  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  ex- 
hibit his  treasure  to  those  little  eager  eyes ;  but 
presently  he  touched  the  spring  and  opened  it. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  lady  I "  said  Tom. 

**Isn't  she  pretty?"   said  Harold  warmly, 

f>leased  ev^n  with  the  child's  praise  of  his  dar- 
ing; "and  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty,  too. 
She  would  be  so  kind  to  you,  Tom,  if  she  knew 
you." 
"Would  she?" 

And  then  the  two  went  on  talking  again  of 
other  thines,  till  it  ended  by  Tom's  filing  fast 
asleep  on  nis  new  fViend's  shoulder,  his  face 
almost  hidden  in  the  soft  warm  fUr  of  Harold's 
coat 
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Is  Salt  ▲  Fbrtilizkr? — A  subscriber,  in 
Buion  Oonntj,  Oa.,  asks  what  are  the  fertiUsiiig  pro- 
perties of  salt— for  instance,  what  good  does  it  do  to 
wheat? 

8alt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  plants,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Johnson, 
liberates  potash  and  ammonia  in  the  soil  and  makes  them 
arailable  as  plant  food.  Salt  is  valuable  as  an  absorbent 
of  moisture,  and  is  therefore  a  protection  against  drought. 
Bxperlenced  wheat  growers  have  found  that  a  broad-cast 
application  of  four  or  five  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  will 
materiallj  increase  the  yield,  and  will  also  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive  of  rust  and  smut. 

Orchard  Grass. — W.  W.,  Panola  County, 
Miss.,  is  going  to  try  to  raise  orchard  grass  and  clover  in 
a  large  grove  near  his  house.  Wants  to  know ;  first,  how 
much  of  each  to  sow ;  second,  when  to  sow  them ;  and, 
third,  must  the  land,  which  is  rathor  poor,  be  enriched? 

We  advise  our  correspondent  to  sow  two  bushels  of  or- 
chard grass  seed  and  five  or  six  quarts  of  clover  seed, 
mixed  together,  per  acre.  Heavy  seeding  Is  necessary 
to  a  good  stand  and  fine  hay.  The  best  time  to  sow  Ib 
early  in  the  spring.  If  the  ground  is  not  rich  it  ought  to 
be  made  so  by  the  application  of  manure  or  of  a  good 
commercial  fertlliur. 

Hydraulic  Rams.— E.  'W.  8.,  Abbeville 
District,  South  Garolina,  asks  what  is  the  price  of  a  good 
hydraulic  ram  ? 

The  expense  of  the  ram  proper  need  not  exceed  $30. 
The  pipe,  which  is  generally  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  arrangement,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  distance  of 
the  spring  or  stream  firom  the  point  to  which  the  water 
is  to  be  conveyed. 

Thb  Use  of  Lime, — J.  R.,  Baldwin  County, 
Oa.,  inquires  how  to  apply  lime,  whether  slaked  or  quick, 
and  how  much  per  acre.  Ought  it  to  be  plowed  in  or  left 
near  the  surface? 

It  should  be  applied  in  a  slaked  state,  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  should  be  spread 
as  evenly  as  possible  and  should  be  kept  as  near  the  sur- 
face as  possible. 

Epizootic. — ''Inquirer,"  Bybalia,  Mississippi, 
wants  to  know  the  precise  etymology  of  "  epizootic." 

Epizootic  is  an  adjective,  meaning  relating  to  or  af- 
fected by  "epizooty."  The  latter  word,  derived  firom 
the  Qreek  words,  epi  (upon)  and  zoon  (an  animal)  means 
a  disease  among  animals.  It  is  an  error  to  use  the  word 
epizootic  as  a  substantive  to  express  the  new  disease 
among  horses.  Just  as  much  as  to  use  the  adjective  zoo- 
logical to  express  zoology. 

Keroskite  Lamps. — B.  P.,  Fayette  County, 
Miss.,  asks  whether  the  so-called  "Safety  Lamps"  are 
really  any  protection  against  the  dangers  of  adulterated 
oils  which  are  sold  for  pure  kerosene. 

We  have  used  the  German  Students*  and  Perkins' 
Safety  lAmp,  and  Ibund  both  excellent,  but  we  also  took 
the  preeaution  to  use  none  but  non-exi^osive  oil.  We 
are  wdl  satisfied  that  the  danger  is  more  in  the  oil  than 
in  the  lamp  and  that  adulterated  oil  caanot  be  sslb  in 
anykkniK 


Calculation  of  Horse  Power. — "A  Young 
Miller,"  near  Winchester,  Tenn.,  aaks  for  an  easy  rule  to 
calculate  the  horse-power  of  a  stream  of  water  for  a  mill- 
race. 

The  last  number  of  the  AiMHean  AffrieuUuriat^  aaswer- 
tng  nearly  a  similar  question,  gives  the  following  fentver, 
which  is  the  plainest  and  most  concise  answer  we  bare 
ever  seen : 

"  A  nominal  horse-power  is  equal  to  the  raising  of  S3,- 
000  pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute,  and  theoretically 
the  force  of  a  ftilling  body  of  that  weight  through  that 
space  in  that  time  would  yield  one  horse-power.  Thiu, 
if  33,000  pounds  of  water  fall  one  foot  in  one  minnte,or 
1000  pounds  Call  33  feet,  or  any  multiple  of  feet  or  poonds 
that  will  amount  to  the  given  sum  of  33,000  (which  Is 
called  'foot-pounds".),  there  will  be  one  honeiwwer, 
theoretically,  or  about  three  quarters  practically.  If  the 
number  of  feet  passed  over  by  a  stream  in  a  minnte  be 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  feet  in  Its  cron  Mo- 
tion, and  by  62>^  (equal  to  the  weight  of  a  foot  of  water), 
the  result  will  be  the  weight  passing  over  a  dam  in  that 
stream  per  minute ;  and  this  divided  by  33,000,  of  oonne 
gives  the  horse-power.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  wate^ 
wheel  used,  what  proportion  of  this  power  (from  50  to  80 
per  cent)  may  be  utilized." 

Slobbering  in  Horses  ntoM  SAmro 
Cloveb.— J.  O.  B.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va.,  asks  whether 
the  cause  of  slobbering  in  horses  firom  eaUng  second 
growth  clover  has  ever  been  discovered ;  if  so,  what  is  it, 
and  how  can  it  be  prevented  ? 

Several  supposed  eauses  have  been  diseoveied,  such  ss 
the  growth  of  cntain  weeds  with  the  clover,  aad  the 
existence  of  parasite  insects  on  the  plants,  ele. ;  bnt  «e 
do  not  believe  the  true  cause  has  ever  been  aaoertaiiMd. 
The  slobbering  may  be  cured  by  eeaslBg  to  feed  the  sec- 
ond growth  of  clover,  and  giving  the  hovse  bran  asd  salt 
with  dry  fodder  or  good  hay. 

Ohromos.— "  A  Lady  Reader,"  Monroe  Co, 

Ark.,  inquires  whether  Prang's  chromes  are  not  the  best? 

Prang's  chromos  are  certainly  very  good,  but  we  are 

not  prepared  to  say  that  the  works  of  other  pubUahen 

are  not  as  good. 

Dear  Farm  and  Home — Can  you  procure 
for  me  firom  your  correspondent  "  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dost- 
brush"  her  receipt  for  "  dressing  turkey  with  chestnnli," 
the  result  of  which  *'  is  so  like  French  trouflles  ?  "  I  hare 
been  for  a  few  months  rusticating  among  the  mountains, 
where  I  find  the  crop  of  this  highly  esteemed  nut  very 
abundant,  and  am  anxious  to  test  its  value  in  a  cniinary 
point,  and  am  induced  to  call  on  Mrs.  D.  for  the  necessary 
information,  hoping  by  her  kind  and  generona  advice  to 
be  enabled,  on  my  return  home,  to  present  to  vaj  friends 
at  my  board  a  dish  of  "  turkey  and  chestnuts,"  together 
with  many  esculents,  the  products  of  these  rich  valleyi  of 
the  mountains.  The  Irish  potato  should  be  mentioned, 
the  tubers  of  which  cannot  be  excelled. 
Most  respectfully, 

A  CoKSTAHT  Bbadh. 

Chestatie,  Nov.  9, 1872. 

We  have  written  to  Mrs.  Dustbrush,  to  request  l«'to 
give  us  her  receipt,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  publiri>«  ia 
our  next.  We  regret  that  severe  illneas  has  prevented 
Mrs.  D.  flpom  contributing  to  the  Fabm  amd  Homs  ftir 
some  months.  She  promisee  to  resume  harpenfcrwn 
btaefit  ato  licKni  an  betr  hedth  wfU  i)ton«ii 
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SEEDIJiSEEDl 

FOR  Fall  sowing 


JUST  RECEIVED  BY 


R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,   TENN* 


RedOloyer,  •    •    •  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Orasi,    -    $8.00  per  Imih. 

Sow  ODe  buihel  to  the  acre. 

HendeOrasi,    -    -    $1.76  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Grass,   -   -  •    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     •     $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 


White  Olorer, 
Ahdke  Oloyer 
LucemOloTer 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


76  cts.  per  lb. 


Seed  Eye,  - 
Seed  Barley, 
Seed  Wheat, 


-  $1.16  per  bush. 
-  $1.26  per  bush. 

-  $2.26  per  bush. 


BRINLY  PLO'V\rS! 


ALWAYS   OM  HAJIB. 

No.  1, 7-in.  out  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  50 
No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 
No.  S,9«in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.O,  subsoil 6  50 

EXTRA  POINTS,  Ac. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  steel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  oast  point 35 

No.  a,  B  steel  point 2  00 

Na  2,  B  oa»t  point 50 

No.  3,  B  steel  point 2  50 

No.  3y  B  cast  point 50 


STANDARDS. 

No.  1,  cast  sUndard $2  0(^ 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  59 

No.  3,  cast  standard 2  50 

No.  4,  steel  ootto^  sweep 3  50 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper...............,.^ 2  50 

No.  8,  steel^ovel  mo]d.......(: 2  50 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  uprightu\»i'. ..5.  15-25 

No.  12,  wrought  buH-toogue 1  00 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel « 2  00 

No.  15,  buczard wing,  Dickson's  steel  swe^  3  5« 


|0r  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "  Brinly  Universal  Plow.'' 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  lelters  A.  B.  0,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  the  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  alto  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  aid  state  whether  your  plow  is  strmght  or  crooked 
beam,  and  give  the  nun^>er  of  the  kind  of  upright 


ii#iu  *7i,-e«. 
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MANSFIEIiD  A  HIOBZSZS'S 

Prepared  from  rare  Easentlal  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
Chlorodjne  and  Magnetic  Flold  chemlcallj  combined. 

Tbm  grMt  ra«e6M  of  thit  pomrftil  p«n«te«tiiig  Flald  wamntt  th*  propriaton  in  proaottadng  il  tbb  grmUtk  Llnlmaikl  eztanl. 

R  te  »  p«ii«trfttiiif  FlKid.  which  pauM  immediatalj  through  aU  the  tiMaet,  muMles,  and  to  the  hone  IteeUl  Iti  Mfelon  npoa  the 
Akeorhoats  U  not  to  eeel  them  np,  m  other  linimente  do.  hnt  to  open  them  and  tnoreaaettM  eirealation.  It  ie  haeed  npoa  leiaaliie 
pnndptoe  Ibr  onre  or  natural  restoration  of  all  organlo  derangements,  whether  in  man  or  beast. 

8eBd  fier  a  Cirenlar  bearing  the  evidenee  of  its  wonderfal  eAoaoj,  from  the  following  well-known  eitiiena  of  the  South: 

Gov.  Phil.  B.  Olutk.  o^  Shelbj  oonntj.  Tenn.    Cnred  him  of  Bpinal  disease. 

T.  £.  BntiTLT.  Flow  Mannlkotarer,  LouisriUe.  Kj.    Cnred  him  of  a  seriovs  hurt  reeeiTed  tnm  a  hJL 

A.  C  Lawk,  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  ParalTsis. 

Cei.  8.  J.  WAOLsr,  Inka,  Miss.    Cnred  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleren  years'  standing. 

Oai.  D.  EL  C  MooBc.  Dardanelle,  Ark.    Cured  his  wifo  of  rheumatism. 

M.  ▼.  BoOAjr.  OUre  Branch,  M*ss.    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  suffered  three  rears. 

B.  Bock,  Harral's  Crossing,  Miss.    Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

Okorgk  M.  SAWDirsB,  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twentj  years'  standing. 
Db.  AxrsKD  MooBJiAir,  Saeramento,  Kr.,  writes:  "  Tour  Liniment  giTes  uniTcrsal  satisfhotion." 
Dn.  J.  W.  Tmar,  Dukedom.  Tenn.,  writes:  '*  Your  Blagie  Arnica  Liniment  gives  great  satisfltetton." 
Bnndreds  vf  others  haTC  published  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits. 


THE    LADIES'    REMEDY. 

.A,   JFl.XI<a-X7Xji.A.7*OZl.» 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

The  enlarged  experience  of  Dr.  Jackson,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  specialty,  made  him  eminently  snccessftil,  and  to 
thstsxperieaen  and  success  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  combination  known  as  his 

fsm:a.il.£:  vioora^tor. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  specially  for  the  Care  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

CHLOBOJilS,    OR  BETENTION,       IBBJBGULABITT,        BAIKVUL    MBNSTBVATIOy, 

BUPF^JCaaBD  MJBNSTBUATION,       ZEUCOBRHBA,        UTBBINB   ULCBBATION, 

And  all  affeotiozu  of  kindred  nature. 

We  eamastly  ask  of  ladies  that  tkcy  gire  the  Vigorater  a  trial.  Full  directions  accompany  each  bottle,  and  if  firther  instruetlons 
tn  required,  the  proprietors,  in  strict  canfldence,  are  always  ready  te  assist,  and  will  answer  any  communications.  It  is  really 
htlhnred  that  there  exists  no  woman  who  will  not  feel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  this  certainly  most  reliable  medicine:  and 
yMM  wb*  are  sufibring  from  Functional  Derangement,  Debili^,  Sick  Headache,  Nenrousness,  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 
^KCioas  arising  from  the  same  cause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  placing  themselTcs  at  the  mercy  of  some  quack  who  can  no*  know 
Ibevbelo  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIOORATOB.  and  gire  it  a 
hilhfel  trial,  and  our  word  for  it.  tber  will  ncTcr,  noTcr  regret  it.  Be  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  sure  to  take  no  subsutnte.  Ask  for 
D&.  JACKBOira  FBMALB  VIOOBA.TOB,  and  receire  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' 
MANSFIELD  A  HIOBEE— is  upon  the  botUe,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Propri^ry  United  States  Stamp  upon  it 


THB  YBBY  BB8T  SITNGI  MBSIOINB  BXTA27T. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  Talaable  compound  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and.  what  is 

Detter,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Haad  the  list: 

WILD  CMMBBT,  BALSAM  TOLU,  8ANOVINABIA,  LIVBBWOBT,  BS8BNCB  OB  TAB, 

HOjABH0VKJ>,  LUNGWOBT,    squills,    SBNBKA,    MA.TICO,    LOBBLIA, 

BNGLISH    WOOD   NABUTHA. 

The  sMSt  Mfmpnlous  care  is  obserred  In  selecting  the  aboTe  materials,  in  order  to  secure  the  Aill  medicinal  powers  of  their  aettre 

priariples,  and  we  claim  that  the  HUNOABIAN  BALSAM  OF  LIFB  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  e Actual  medicaments 

for  its  eoasposition,  but  that  it  contains  the  bin  of  each  ingredient  in  perfoct  combination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wonderM 

npafiKtion  for  it*  powerful  renoratiTe  powers  in  CONSUMPTION ;  bat  the  numerous  inferior  articles  and  imitations  called  by  its 

tame  hare  almost  crowded  out  the  pure  and  much  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  .is  seldom  aeeeesible  to  the 

nuority  of  the  people.    It  la  guaranteed  that  none  but  the  purest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  iti  the  HTTNQABIAK 

BAUAM  07  LIFB,  and  the  ProprieUrs  can  show,  by  Volumes  of  fS-v^denoe*  tt  sUnds  peritirely  unrivaled  for 

THn   TRBATMCICT    Or 

CJOliStJMPTION,  C0UGH8,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT   AND    BRONCHIAL 

TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OP  THB   CHEST,  SPITTING  OF   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  amd 

The  aboTe  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufactured 
vitb  the  naost  scrupulous  care  by  tne  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  &  HIGBEE, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Proprietors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER. 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR,  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

»^NOKE    GENUINE   WITHOUT  OUR  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP,  '^m 
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TWO  DOLLARS  A  YE AK— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 


%*  The  Postaob  on  the  Farm  and  Home  is  3  cents  a  quarter;  12  cents  a  year. 
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A  Happy  New  Tear ! 

A  bapp7  and  proeperous  New  Year  to  every 
reader  of  the  Farm  and  Homs  f  May  you  be 
happy  round  your  family  altars,  happy  in  the 
comforts  that  surround  you,  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  peace  and  plenty  and  contentment, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  a  conscience  Toid 
of  offense  to  God  and  man,  and  happy  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  diifuse  the  benevolent 
influences  of  your  calling  among  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  than  yourselves — to  smooth 
the  thorny  path  of  poverty  and  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  labor.  May  you  be  happy  in  your 
bright  anticipations,  happy  in  your  bounteous 
returns,  and  happy  in  your  constant  praises  of 
Him  who  sends  the  seed-time  and  the  harvest 
To  each  and  all  of  you,  my  kind  readers,  a 
happy  New  Year ! 


Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

The  season  for  planting  is  approaching  rap- 
idly. This  is  a  good  time  to  review  our  past 
operations — see  wherein  we  have  succeeded 
and  wherein  we  have  failed — and  apply  this 
experience  in  making  our  preparations  for  the 
year  that  lies  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  let 
every  foot  of  soil  that  we  intend  to  plant  be 
thoroughly  prepared  before  we  put  a  seed  in 
the  ground.  Set  the  plows  at  work  at  once. 
Use  nsne  but  the  best.  See  that  the  mules, 
harntss,  everything  that  is  needed,  are  in  good 
order,  and  let  the  effort  be  to  do  the  work 
well.    A  few  acres  properly  prepared  at  this 
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time  are  worth  a  great  many  acres  scratched 
hurriedly  just  before  the  time  comes  to  plant. 
The  next  thing  in  importance  is  to  avoid  the 
too  common  error  of  planting  a  greater  area 
than  can  be  properly  cultivated.  Overcrop- 
ping is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
failure  in  planting.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
acres  to  the  full  hand  are  the  outside  limit  of 
the  number  which  our  present  laborers  will 
attend  well. 

MANURE. 

This  is  the  time  to  commence  hauling  manure 
to  the  fields.  Where  there  is  a  large  pile — 
and  we  would  that  this  were  the  case  on  every 
Southern  farm — it  is  a  heavy  and  slow  job  t# 
transport  it  to  the  fields  and  distribute  it. 

OATS. 

It  is  much  better  to  sow  spring  oats  in  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  this  month,  than  to 
wait  for  February  or  March,  as  so  many  do. 
We  are  great  believers  in  oats  as  one  of  the 
most  nutritive,  wholesome  and  economical  far- 
age  crops  we  can  raise.  Whether  we  have 
sown  fall  oats  or  not,  we  can  find  room  for  a 
patch  of  spring  oats.  Prepare  the  land  wel); 
if  it  be  poor  make  it  rich  with  cotton-seed  or 
some  other  manure,  buy  the  best  seed,  and  sow 
thickly. 

CLOVER. 

We  would  urge  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  yet  tried  to  have  a  clover  field,  to  make 
the  experiment  now.  Sow  with  oats  or  rye 
which  is  sown  for  seed,  or  sow  on  wheat  land 
that  is  in  good  order.  Buy  the  seed  only  from 
a  reliable  seedsman,  and  sow  plenty  of  seed. 
Two  gallons  per  acre  are  not  too  much. 

REPAIRS  OF  FENCES,   ETC. 

Have  no  unrepaired  fences,  no  rotten  or 
hingeless  gates,  no  broken-down  stables  or 
sheds,  no  unserviceable  implements,  when  the 
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active  work  of  planting  begins.  If  attention 
has  not  been  already  given  to  these  matters, 
there  is  still  time,  provided  the  work  is  no 
longer  delayed. 

SHELTER   FOR  CATTLE. 

.  Although  we  can  truthfully  boast  of  our 
genial  climate  as  compared  with  the  snow  and 
ice-bound  north,  there  are  many  days  and 
nights  even  in  our  sunny  land  when  our  stock 
should  be  under  warm  shelter.  Economy  and 
humanity  combine  to  urge  us  to  protect  the 
stock  from  the  biting  blasts,  keen  frosts  and 
driving  rains.  It  is  no  reason,  because  we 
have  not  a  six  months'  winter,  that  we  should 
not  provide  for  our  animals  during  the  short 
time  that  such  provision  is  needed. 

HAULING. 

Whatever  hauling  there  is  to  be  done  from 
the  depot,  river-landings,  or  saw-mill,  let  it  be 
doAe  before  all  the  teams  and  working  force 
Are  required  for  field  work.  We  fear  that 
there  are  several  of  our  friends  whose  smoke- 
houses are  in  Cincinnati,  whose  corn-cribs  are 
in  Illinois,  and  whose  meadows  are  in  New 
York  or  New  England,  and  whose  supplies 
are  still  to  be  hauled  home.  They  may  be 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  make  their  meat, 
bread  and  hay  so  far  from  home,  and  may 
desire  to  postpone  the  exhibition  of  their  error 
as  long  as  possible.  But  it  is  better  tp  "  own 
up"  at  once,  or  they  may  escape  being  found 
out  if  they  will  do  the  hauling  some  frosty 
moonlight  night,  when  the  neighbors  are  asleep. 
If  we  had  to  haul  New  England  hay  to  feed 
our  stock,  we  should  feel  very  much  like  trying 
to  do  it  on  the  sly. 


Our  Gonntry  Homes. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  home 
and  home  associations  have  greater  influence 
than  at  present.  Throughout  the  christian 
world,  Christmas  is  set  apart  for  home  enjoy ' 
ment,  when  families  are  united,  differences  and 
disputes  forgiven  and  forgotten,  cares  and 
troubles  laid  aside,  and  the  thoughts,  words 
and  deeds  of  all  combined  to  bid  love,  peace, 
contentment  and  plenty  to  dwell  with  us  and 
preside  at  our  firesides. 

This,  then,  is  a  good  time  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  homes  of  our  farmers,  that  instead 
of  the  unsightly,  uncomfortable,  and  inconve- 
nient buildings  which  are  now  dignified  with 
that  name,  cheerful,  commodious  and  tasteful 
structures  may  be  erected,  with  which  the 
wives  and  children  of  our  farmers  may  asso- 


ciate ideas  of  comfort,  beauty  and  pleasure,  and 
not  the  associations  of  discomfort  and  uglineM 
which  now  connect  themselves  with  the  farm 
house,  and  make  the  farmers'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters so  eager  to  leave  the  country  and  come  to 
live  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  influences  of  a  pleasant  home  have  a 
large  share  in  the  development  of  the  youthful 
mind.  Accustomed  from  infancy  to  consider 
home  as  the  point  of  greatest  attraction,  where 
the  heart  first  found  the  gratification  of  its  as- 
pirations for  the  beautiful,  where  the  earliest 
lessons  of  morality  and  religion  are  associated 
with  flowers  and  fruits  and  climbing  vines, 
and  glowing  firesides,  and  domestic  comfort 
and  contentment,  the  young  men  and  women 
would  be  reluctant  to  leave  the  place  which  is 
so  identified  with  their  happiness,  or  to  forsake 
the  calling  and  way  of  life  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up.  We  do  not  wonder,  however, 
as  we  look  at  the  comfortless,  ill  proportioned, 
shadeless,  flowerless,  ill  furnished  concerns 
which  shelter  our  rural  population,  that  the 
boys  and  girls  make  haste  to  abandon  thent  as 
soon  as  an  opportunity  offers,  or  that  they  are 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  an  occupation  which 
has  no  higher  aspiration  than  to  aocept  such 
shelters  as  dwellings. 

It  does  not  cost  a  dime  more  to  build  a  com- 
modious house,  marked  by  elegance  and  good 
taste  than  to  build  such  houses  as  we  are  de- 
nouncing.   We  do  not  recommend  an  imita- 
tion of  the  ostentatious  village  and  town  reai- 
d^nces,  generally  built  after  plans  drawn  for 
another  latitude  and  in  no  way  suited  to  our 
climate,    but    cosy,    well   proportioned,    well 
built,  ftnd  neatly  painted  houses,  arranged  vrith 
a  view  to  convenience  and  comfort,  with  their 
broad  verandahs,  projecting  roofs,  neatly  mod- 
eled chimneys,  tidy  palings,  graceful  flowers 
and  grass  plots,  with  adjacent  orchards  and 
gardens.    If  we  would  encourage  our  sons  to 
be  contented  farmers  and  our  daughters  to  be 
good  farmers'  wives,  we  must  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  our  homes.    If  we  would  elevate  the 
character  and  dignify  the  occupation  of  the  ag- 
riculturist in  our  own  estimation  and  in  that  of 
the  public,  we  must  surround  ourselves  with 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  reflnement  and  good 
taste.     We  may  persuade  a  youn?  m%n  that  a 
farmer's  life  is  pure  and  noble,  when  we  point 
to  a  home  of  elegance  and  beauty  such  as  we 
have  sketched  aSove,  where  he  sees  joy  and 
love  and  contentment  enshrined,  but  no  elo- 
quence can  persuade   anv  one  that  there  is 
much  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  life  of  those  who 
year  after  year  live  in  the  average  farm  houtoe 
which  are  to  be  found  in  our  country. 
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A   MANUAL* 

Of  the  Galtivatioii  of  the  Grasses  and 
F^racre  Plants  at  the  South. 

BY  C.  W.  HOWARD. 

[eOXTUIVKD  FBOM  BKOKMBKB   NUMBBB.] 

PBOPSR    MIXTURE    OF    GRASS    SXEDS    FOR   DIF- 
FERENT  PURPOSES. 

For  A  rotation  and  to  improve  the  soil,  red 
clover  and  orchard  grass — four  quairts  of  clover 
and  one  bushel  of  orchard  grass  and  one  bushel 
of  meadow-oat  grass.     These  grasses  are  se- 
lected in  connection  with  clover  because  they 
mature  rapidly;    a  slow-spreading  grass  like 
blue  grass  would  not  answer  in  a  rotation 
when  the  grass  would  occupy  the  ground  only 
two  or  three  years.    These  two  grasses  produce 
in  the  run  of  a  vear,  a  vast  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter.    The  chief  value  of  the  clover 
IS  the  amount  of  ammonia  which  it  draws 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  decay  of  its 
roots  and  leaves  imparts  to  the  soil.     These 
grasses  would  give  an  additional  sward,  which 
turned  under  would  supply  a  large  amount  of 
hamos,  «o  necessary  to  our  denuded  and  ex- 
^usted  soil.    The  sward  of  both  these  grasses, 
being  in  themselves  rich  food,  when  turned 
under,  makes  rich  soil.    The  farmer  should 
always  remember  that  plants  differ  greatly  in 
their  value  as  manure?.    All  vegetable  matters 
plowed  into  the  soil  are  a  manure,  but  their 
Tslue  differs  as  much  as  our  currency  and  gold. 
Both  pass  as  money,  but  there  is  a  material 
difference  in  their  value.    The  same  remark 
holds  true  as  to  the  value  of  the  manure  of 
animals  fed  on  different  kinds  of  food.    One- 
fourth  of  the  manure  of  an  animal   fed  on 
cotton-seed  meal,  will  go  as  far  in  enriching  a 
soil  as  the  whole  of  the  manure  of  the  same 
snimal  fed  on  shucks  or  straw. 

ORASS  SEEDS  FOR  MEADOW  LAND. 

One  peck  of  timothy,  four  quarts  of  Herd's 
griss,  and  four  quarts  of  white  clover  per  acre. 
If  it  be  desired  to  obtain  immediate  results, 
(our  quarts  of  red  clover  may  be  added.  This 
will  disappear  in  two  years  if  it  be  mowed  so 
u  not  to  be  allowed  to  seed.  For  a  permanent 
purpose  the  addition  of  red  clover  is  not  judi- 
cious, because,  as  has  been  previously  remarked, 
it  is  ready  for  the  scythe  long  before  either 
timothy  or  Herd's  grass.  It  should  be  borne 
ia  mind  that  the  word  meadow  is  generally 
applied  to  bottom  land  in  grass.    When  upland 

^Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  bj  C.  W. 
Seward,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congresii,  at 
WaakiBgion,  D.  C. 


is  mowed  it  is  usually  designated  as  upland 
meadow.  Neither  timothy  nor  Herd's  grsM 
are  suitable  for  mowing  on  upland. 

FOR  SUMMER  PASTURES. 

Our  best  summer  pastures  are  Bermuda  and 
crab-grass.  Ked  clover  is  valuable  during  the 
spring  and  autumn.  Herd's  grass  will  give 
fair  summer  pasture  on  upland,  especially  on 
north  hillsides;  white  clover  is  extremely  valu- 
able for  certain  kinds  of  stock;  but  like  red 
clover,  after  the  seed  has  been  matured  it  sali- 
vates horses.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  eultivated  grasses  for  summer  pasture;  we 
are,  however,  abundantly  supplied  with  natural 
grasses 

FOR  WIirXEB  PASTURE. 

Meadow-oat  grass,  orchard,  blue  and  Terrell 
grass,  or  wild  rye,  and  red  and  white  clover. 
One  bushel  of  orchard,  meadow-oat  and  wild 
rye,  each,  four  quarts  each  of  blue-grass  and 
red  and  white  clover.  The  blue-grass  and 
white  clover  will  ultimately  take  possession  of 
the  soiL  This  winter  pasture  should  not  be 
grazed  after  June  or  before  Christmas. 

FOR  EARLY  SPRING   BOILING. 

Lucerne  comes  very  early  in  the  spring,  and 
may  be  used  then  for  soiling  and  afterward  for 
hay.  A  still  earlier  soiling  reliance  would  be 
a  half  bushel  of  barley,  a  peck  of  Italian  rye- 
grass, and  the  same  of  winter  vetches.  For 
this  purpose  land  should  be  made  very  rich. 
On  such  lands,  in  most  parts  of  the  South,  this 
mixture  can  be  cut  in  February.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  permanent  winter  pastures  it  would 
be  found  of  great  value  to  the  fkrmer.  It  has 
this  advantage,  that  its  results  may  be  realized 
within  a  few  months  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

SELECTION  or  SEEDS  —  BUYING  BY  WEIGHT  OR 
MEASURE,  WITH  A  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  grass  culture 
at  the  South  is  the  cost  of  grass  seeds.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  the  grass 
seeds  should  be  good.  Gross  impositions  are 
often  prttcticed  upon  us  by  the  seedsmen.  Grass 
seeds  three  years  old  are  unreliable.  Old  seeds 
are  often  mixed  with  those  that  are  fresh.  The 
fresh  will  vegetate,  the  others  will  not  The 
farmer  attributes  the  bad  stand  to  the  bad  cli- 
mate or  his  bad  management,  when  it  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  bad  seed. 

Flint  gives  an  easy  way  of  determining  the 
freshness  of  grass  seeds :  "  Take  two  pieces  of 
thick  cloth,  moisten  them  with  water,  and  place 
them,  one  upon  the  other,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
saucer.    Place  any  number  of  seeds  which  it 
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is  desired  to  try  upon  the  cloth,  spreading 
them  10  as  not  to  allow  them  to  oover  or  touch 
each  other.  Oover  them  over  with  a  third 
piece  of  cloth,  similar  to  the  others,  moistened 
in  the  same  manner.  Then  place  the  saucer  in 
a  moderately  warm  place.  Sufficient  water 
must  be  turned  on  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
the  three  thicknesses  of  cloth  moist,  hut  great 
oare  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  water, 
as  this  would  destroy  the  seed.  There  should 
be  only  enough  to  moisten  the  cloth,  and  not 
enough  to  allow  any  to  stand  in  the  saucer. 
Danger  from  this  source  may  be  avoided,  yi  a 
great  measure,  however,  by  tipping  up  the 
saucer,  so  as  to  permit  any  superfluous  water 
in  it  to  drain  off.  The  cloth  used  for  covering 
may  be  gently  raised  each  day  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  swelling  or  molding  of  the 
seeds.  The  good  seed  will  be  found  to  swell 
gradually,  while  the  old  or  poor  seed,  which 
has  lost  its  germinating  power,  will  become 
moldy  in  a  very  few  days.'' 

In  this  way,  also,  any  one  can  Judge  whether 
old  seed  is  mixed  with  new.  The  latter  will 
germinate  much  more  quickly  than  the  former. 
He  can,  moreover,  judge  of  the  quantity  which 
he  must  sow,  since  he  can  tell  whether  a  half^ 
or  three-fourths,  or  the  whole,  will  be  likely 
to  germinate,  and  can  regulate  his  sowing 
accordingly.  The  seeds  of  the  clovers,  if  they 
are  new  and  fresh,  will  show  their  germs  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day;  other  seeds  will  take 
a  little  longer ;  but  till  they  become  coated  with 
a  mold  there  is  hope  of  their  germinating. 
As  soon  as  the  mold  appears  it  is  decisive,  and 
the  seed  that  molds  is  worthless. 

It  is  always  best  to  buy  grass  seeds  by  weight, 
rather  than  by  measure.  Knowing  the  weight 
ot  the  different  grass  seeds,  the  buyer  can  de- 
termine whether  he  has  been  imposed  on  by 
the  seedsman  better  than  if  he  bought  by  meas- 
ure. The  following  is  a  list  of  the  weight  of 
the  seeds  of  forage  plants  and  grasses  suitable 
to  the  South: 

Herd's  grass,  weight  of  a  bushel  of  seed,  14  lbs. 

Timothy... 44  " 

Meadow-oat  grass 7  " 

Orchard  grass., 12  " 

Italian  rye-gras8« 15  " 

Blue-erass 13  " 

Bed  clover 64  " 

White  clover.„ 65  " 

Orimson  clover 60  " 

Lucerne 60  " 

If  the  reader  will  trust  to  the  experience  of 
the  writer,  he  will  find  it  hardly  worth  his 
while  to  go  beyond  the  list  of  grasses  described 


in  this  Essay.  Full  toial  has  been  made  of 
more  than  twenty  other  species  of  grass  culti- 
vated in  Europe  and  at  the  North,  without 
success. 

AFTER-TREATMENT    OF  GRASS  LAKD. 

Fatal  errors  are  often  committed  in  the  man- 
agement of  lands  in  grass.  As  soon  as  the 
young  grass  is  green  in  the  spring,  live  stock 
is  turned  upon  it^  whereas  grass  should  not  be 
grazed  until  it  has  once  gone  to  seed,  and  in 
subsequent  years  only  after  it  is  nearly  in  blos- 
som. Too  much  stock  should  at  no  time  be 
put  upon  it  as  to  graze  it  close  to  the  ground, 
Bermuda  and  blue-grass  being  exceptions. 

Blackberry  bushes,  china  briars,  sassafras  and 
persimmon  sprouts  and  other  bushes  should 
be  repeatedly  cut  with  a  strong  short  bush- 
scythe.  These  cuttings  will  kill  them  in  one 
season.  This  cutting  should  be  made  below 
any  bud  or  leaf.  If  this  precaution  be  neg- 
lected the  cutting  might  as  well  be  omitted, 
for  it  will  be  useless. 

In  pasture  land,  if  the  briars  and  sassafras 
are  cut  early  in  the  spring,  a  flock  of  sheep 
will  destroy  them  by  eating  the  tender  shoots 
as  they  appear.  Persimmon,  oak  and  hickory 
bushes  mint  be  cut  with  a  blade. 

Much  may  be  done  toward  cleansing  a  foul 
pasture  of  permanent  weeds,  when  they  just 
appear  in  small  numbers,  by  dropping  the  salt 
used  in  salting  sheep,  cattle  or  hogs  upon  them. 
In  their  eagerness  for  the  salt,  the  stock  will 
destroy  them. 

The  only  remedies  for  broom-sedge  are  either 
to  top-dress  the  land  with  ammoniacal  manures 
or  ashes,  or  to  plow  up  the  ground  and  put  it  in 
corn  or  cotton,  and  then  resow  the  grass  seeds. 
Top-dressing  the  land  would  be  good  economy 
in  a  meadow,  but  would  not  be  justified  in  a 
pasture,  unless  it  were  a  winter  pasture.  The 
latter  will  justify  a  heavy  outlay  in  manures, 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  farm. 

MANURES  FOR  GRABS  LAKD. 

The  best  manure  is  farm-yard  manure. 
Where  the  supply  of  this  is  limited  its  value 
may  be  increased  by  composting  it  with  rich 
earth  from  ditches,  woods-mold  and  ashes;  or 
the  quantity  of  manure  may  be  increased  by 
composting  commercial  or  chemical  manures 
with  the  same  materials.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  ammonia  and  potash  are  the  domi- 
nant wants  of  the  grasses,  and  phosphate  of 
lime  of  the  clovers  and  lucerne. 

This  compost  applied  in  the  winter  is  valu- 
able not  only  on  account  of  the  manure,  but 
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especially  for  the  mulch  that  U  given  to  the 
yoong  grass,  protecting  it  from  the  severity 
of  the  winter  and  the  intense  heat  of  summer. 
Indeed,  if  the  land  he  sufficiently  rich  to  cause 
a  fiill  stand  of  grass,  this  subsequent  top-dress- 
ing is  really  more  valuable  than  if  the  manure 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  soil  at  the  time 
of  sowing.  This  top-dressing  should  be  ap- 
plied only  in  dry  weather. 

If  no  stock  is  allowed  to  graze  a  meadow 
after  it  has  been  cut  until  toward  Christmas, 
and  if  the  meadow  consist  of  grasses  which 
bear  a  fhll  aftermath,  as  is  the  case  with  or- 
chard, meadow-oat  and  blue-grass,  and  if  the 
stock  grazing  it  are  not  removed  at  night,  such 
a  meadow  will  continue  to  improve.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  a  timothy  and  Herd's  grass 
meadow,  as  they  leave  very  little  second  growth 
or  aftermath.  They  should  receive  a  top- 
dressing  at  least  every  three  years.  If  the 
fitrm  does  not  produce  the  manure,  the  farmer 
should  buy  it  An  acre  of  land  that  will  yield 
two  tons  of  hay  worth  $60,  well  deserves  a  tri- 
enoial  application  of  $10  worth  of  purchased 
fertilizer.  It  will  pay  better  than  the  same 
application  to  cotton  land,  taking  into  the 
account  the  cost  of  culture. 

The  cheapest  manure  for  grass  land  is  water 
by  means  of  irrigation.  But  the  limits  of  this 
little  Manual  will  not  allow  a  detailed  account 
of  this  cheap  and  important  process.  The 
reader  who  is  interested  in  it  is  respectfully 
referred  to  a  Prize  Essay  on  that  subject  by 
the  writer,  which  was  published  in  the  Plantar 
turn,  Atlanta,  last  year,  1871. 

WHSTHKB  TO  SILL  HAT  OR  TO  TESD   IT. 

This  depends  upon  our  locality  and  the  price 
we  can  get  for  our  hay.  If  hay  sells  for  $30 
or  $35  per  ton,  a  farmer  who  lives  near  a  mar- 
ket would  be  very  foolish  to  feed  that  hay  to 
•cattle,  provided  he  will  invest  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  hay  in  chemical  or  commercial 
fertilizers.  In  our  mild  winters  a  cow  will  eat 
^00  pounds  of  hay,  and  much  more  if  it  be 
given  to  her.  But  after  the  run  of  the  fields 
700  pounds  of  hay  will  sustain  her  until  grass 
springs.  This  500  pounds  of  hay  would  sell 
for  six  or  seven  dollars.  If  we  deduct  trouble 
of  housing  and  hauling,  the  manure  of  this 
"Oow  is  not  worth  the  six  or  seven  dollars.  If 
sbe  be  fed  on  winter  pastures,  that  is  another 
affair.  The  question  now  is  between  the  value 
of  a  given  amount  of  hay,  merchantable  at  a 
(iven  price,  and  the  value  of  a  winter's  manure 
of  a  COW-    Six  or  seven  dollars'  worth  of  a 


suitable  fertilizer  will  go  further  in  improving 
a  meadow  than  the  manure  of  one  cow,  unless 
extraordinary  expense  is  incurred  and  care 
bestowed  in  providing  litter,  muck  and  tanks 
for  liquid  manure.  But  in  determining  this 
question  of  comparative  profit,  it  must  be  quite 
certain  that  the  man  who  sells  the  hay  buys 
the  six  or  seven  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer. 
If  he  does  not,  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  feed 
his  hay,  no  matter  what  price  it  will  bring  in 
market,  for  his  meadow  must  have  manure. 

It  is  very  clear  that  if  we  take  more  firom 
lattd  than  we  give  to  it,  we  are  ripping  up  the 
goose.  A  very  small  leak  will  empty  a  barrel 
in  time,  unless  we  continue  to  pour  into  it* 
A  crop  of  hay  takes  so  much  of  a  variety 
of  salts  f^om  the  greund.  If  we  do  not  return 
an  equivalent  our  crops  will  annually  diminish. 
If  we  wish  them  to  increase,  we  must  return 
more  than  an  equivalent.  This  is  only  common 
sense. 

This  comparison  is  made  only  as  to  the  value 
of  the  manure  of  the  domestic  animals  when 
fed  with  hay.  There  may  be  a  special  value 
in  beef  or  butter,  or  in  mule  or  horse  colts 
which  would  modify  it.  It  is  important  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  When  hay  is  at  a  high 
price  and  the  market  is  near,  it  is  cheaper  to 
spend  some  of  the  hay  money  for  manure  than 
to  trust  to  the  cow  fed  on  hay  simply  as  a  ma- 
nure-making animal. 

It  is  not  designed  to  decrease  the  number  of 
horses,  cattle  or  sheep,  but  to  point  to  the  fkci 
that  hay  at  present  prices  is  too  expensive  a 
food  to  feed  them  with  when  they  can  be  fed 
much  more  cheaply,  and  that  is  by  means  of 
winter  pastures,  which  cost  nothing  after  tha 
first  outlay,  and  continually  improve  by  judi- 
cious grazing. 

The  present  prices  of  hay,  $30  to  $36,  will 
probably  continue  for  a  long  time  in  the  plan- 
tation States.  Under  our  former  system  the 
planter  could  pull  an  excess  of  fodder  and  sell 
it  at  a  small  profit  at  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 
Now  if  he  sold  fodder  pulled  by  our  present 
hired  labor  at  $30  per  ton,  it  would  be  a  losing 
business. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  horses  and  cows 
in  our  cities  and  elsewhere  belonging  to  non- 
producers,  which  consume  bought  forage.  This 
number  is  yearly  increasing  with  the  increase 
of  our  non-producing  population.  The  supply 
of  forage  for  this  live  stock  has  heretofore  been 
brought  by  rail  from  the  West.  On  account  of 
the  cost  of  freights,  the  Western  farmer  cannot 
lay  down  hay  in  our  cities  at  lees  than  present 
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pricM.  There  U  therefore  no  reafonable  ex- 
pectation thftt  the  price  of  hay  wil]  materially 
diminiab.  At  the  present  prices,  to  one  living 
near  a  railroad  or  a  market,  the  profits  are 
enormoos. 

Let  us  take  a  ease.  Lucerne  will  grow  any- 
where in  the  South  where  the  land  is  not  too 
sandy,  is  dry,  and  is  made  rery  rich.  Five 
tons  of  lucerne  hay  to  the  acre  is  not  an  un- 
reasonable estimate,  but  we  will  say  four  tons. 
This  at  $30  per  ton,  is  $120  per  acre. 

Now  suppose  a  man  buys  100  acres  of  land 
— it  may  be  old  broom-sedge  with  a  good  clay 
foundation,  near  a  good  hay  market — at  $10 
per  acre,  $1000.  Suppose  that  it  costs  him  $40 
per  acre  to  plow,  harrow,  roll,  seed  and  manure 
this  land.  His  investment  will  have  been 
$5000.  At  four  tons  per  acre,  worth  $30  per 
ton,  his  crop  will  bring  him  $12,000 ;  that  is  to 
say,  $12,000  grass  is  obtained  from  an  invest- 
ment of  $5000.  There  is  nothing  speculative 
or  theoretic  in  these  figures.  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  about  it  knows  that  four  tons 
to  the  acre  is  a  small  yield  for  lucerne.  If 
there  be  an  error  it  is  in  the  under-estimate. 
Any  one  who  reads  the  prices-current  of  our 
newspapers  also  knows  that  the  price  quoted 
above  is  correct.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  $5000  investment  is  only  for  the  first 
year.  After  that  the  $12,000  will  be  obtained 
with  only  the  cost  of  a  triennial  top-dressing 
and  the  cutting  and  saving  the  crop,  which 
wHh  improved  implemento  is  less  than  $2  per 
ton.  What  cotton  or  rice  planter  approxi- 
mates these  results? 

But  it  is  said,  perhaps,  with  a  sneer,  "We 
are  poor  ?  None  of  us  have  $5000  to  invest  in 
one  hundred  acres  of  g^rass.''  Tes,  you  have,  if 
you  are  a  cotton  planter  to  any  extent  Sell  a 
dozen  of  your  mules,  that  have  been  annually 
eating  their  heads  off  since  the  war — the  South- 
em  mule  being  like  a  cat  with  nine  lives.  Sell 
the  oom  and  fodder  that  would  feed  them  for 
a  year,  or  save  the  money  that  would  buy  it. 
Estimate  the  annual  cost  of  the  twelve  hands 
which  would  be  necessary  to  work  the  twelve 
mules,  and  if  you  have  the  land  already,  you 
will  have  saved  money  enough  for  the  100 
acres  of  lucerne. 

One  hundred  acres  has  been  selected  as  a 
definite  figure.  Of  course  the  amount  of  land 
can  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  party  concerned. 

In  this  calculation  lucerne  has  been  selected, 
as  four  tons  per  acre  is  an  under-estimate. 
Both  clover  and  timothy  have  yielded  that 
amount  under  high  culture. 

[to  »b  ooimirvBS.  ] 


Plow  Deep. 

Now  that  we  have  no  scorching  suns  to  bake 
the  soil,  and  that  we  have  the  valuable  aid  or 
the  winter  frosto  to  disintegrate  and  pulverise 
it,  we  should  keep  every  plow  going,  and  see 
that  it  is  driven  as  deep  into  the  earth  as  the 
team  can  pull  it.  By  deep  plowing  we  do  not 
mean  necessarily  turning  up  the  soil  from  a 
great  depth  and  turning  under  the  surface. 
Except  where  there  is  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  or  stubble  to  be  turned  under  and  cot* 
ered,  we  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  the  large 
turning  plow.  We  recommend  deep  breaking^ 
without  much  turning  of  the  surface.  It  i» 
the  subsoil  we  want  to  render  loose  and  porous. 
It  is  this  that  must  be  broken  if  we  would 
raise  good  crops.  The  large  turn-plows  that 
are  used  at  the  North,  where  the  winters  are 
long  and  the  frosta  sufficiently  severe  to  pul- 
verize  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,, 
are  not  adapted  to  our  climata,  except  as  before 
remarked,  where  it  is  desired  to  cover  up  a 
heavy  stubble  or  coating  of  vegetable  matter^ 
The  ordinary  turn-plow  (Brinly's  is  the  best  we 
know),  followed  by  the  subsoiler,  does  the  best 
possible  work  in  our  opinion.  The  great  disftct 
in  our  system  of  plowing  is  that  •it  is  delayed 
too  long,  until  there  is  no  time  to  break  the 
ground  properly  before  planting  time  comes. 
Fall  and  winter  plowing  provides  the  only- 
remedy,  and  this  is  effectual. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  ffom^ 

Draining* 

Mb.  Editor — There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  Southern  States  of  landa 
as  level  as  a  billiard  table,  which  are  as  unpro- 
ductive as  the  baldest  red  hill,  and  the  reason> 
is  that  they  are  cold  and  sour  from  stagnant 
water  which  excludes  the  air,  compacts  the 
soil,  making  it  as  close  and  tenacious  as  mortar,, 
changing  the  temperature,  and  making  their 
cultivation  difficult  if  not  impossible.  What  is 
needed  to  restore  their  fertility  is  under-drain- 
ing by  which  this  stagnant  water  will  be  car- 
ried off.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  renovating  land,  and  in  cases  luch. 
as  I  have  described,  the  only  effectual  means^. 
But  if  draining  be  undertaken  at  all,  the  work, 
must  be  well  done,  otherwise  it  is  time,  labor,, 
and  money  wasted.  There  are  various  modes- 
of  draining.  The  first  and  worst  is  the  open 
ditch  which  costa  a  great  deal,  is  unsightly,  in- 
volves a  considerable  loss  of  land,  is  trouble- 
some to  cross,  and  requires  vast  labor  and  at- 
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tentioD  to  keep  open  and  clean.  The  open 
ditch  is  better  than  nothing,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  eaid  for  it.  The  next  best  mode  is  the 
covered  or  blind  ditch,  in  which  stones,  or  tiles 
or  poles  are  laid  and  then  covered  with  soil. 
The  best  of  these  are  those  where  tiles  are  em- 
ployed, after  these  the  stone  drains,  and  last 
and  worst  are  those  filled  with  poles  and  brush. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  best,  cheapest  and 
most  effectual  mode  of  draining  is  that  which  is 
called  plug-draining,  and  which  is  used  with 
great  success  in  the  stiffest  clay  lands  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  The  best  and  most  intelli- 
gible description  of  the  plug-drain  is  to  be 
found  in  that  admirable  work — "Coleman's 
European  Agriculture."     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Afier  the  drain  has  been  fully  opened,  some 
wooden  blocks  chained  closely  together,  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  which  it  is  desired  that  the 
drain  should  be,  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
drain.  The  clay  is  then  filled  in  carefully  over 
them  and  hard  rammed,  and  then  the  other 
dirt  returned  upon  the  top  of  that.  The  plugs 
are  then  drawn  forward  by  means  of  a  stake  in 
front  of  them,  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
the  filling  in  continues  until  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted  

The  size  of  the  plugs  may  vary  according  to 
the  size  which  it  is  desired  the  drain  should  be, 
but  I  will  give  the  size  which  is  sometimes 
rec6mmended.  The  blocks  may  be  eight 
inches  in  height,  six  inches  in  length,  four 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  two  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  fastened  together  by  strong 
links  of  iron..  To  the  forward  block,  an  iron 
chain  is  attached,  by  which  the  whole  is  drawn 
forward  by  means  of  the  stake  or  lever  in 
front." 

The  annexed  woodcut  gives  an  accurate  idea 
of  how  the  plugs  are  made  and  used. 


Ck>leman  says  that  on  one  farm  in  England, 
three  hundred  miles  of  this  kind  of  drain  have 
been  made  within  three  or  four  years,  and  with 
the  best  results. 

In  all  draining,  the  first  thing  to  find  is  the 
level  of  the  land.  In  the  lowest  part  of  it,  cut 
tbe  main  drain,  and  into  this  the  lateral  drains 
cat  at  right  angles  to  it  will  empty  themselves. 
A  fall  of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  a  hun- 
dred yards  is  enough  to  carry  off  the  water.  If 
the  land  is  very  stiff,  the  lateral  drains  should 


not  be  further  than  twenty  feet  apart,  but  in 
loose  soil  they  may  be  thirty,  forty  and  even 
fifty  feet  apart.  The  depth  should  not  be  lees 
than  three  feet,  and  they  need  not  be  wider 
than  four  or  five  inches  at  the  bottom  and  a 
foot  at  the  top.  The  wor^  is  not  nearly  so  ex- 
pensive, nor  is  it  as  tedious  as  is  supposed.  It 
is  amazing  the  effect  it  produces  in  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  facilitating  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  preparing  the  land  for  early 
planting.  Tiptrek. 

Letter  from  John  Plowluuidles. 

A  PLACB  FOB  EVKRTTHINO,  AND  KVERTTHINO 
IN  1X8  PLACE. 

Mr.  Editor— The  "caption,"  as  I  believe  it 
is  called,  at  the  top'  of  this  page,  may  have  a 
Poor  Richard,  Yankee  smack  about  it,  but  I 
tell  you  that  it  contains  sound  sense,  and  if  we 
Southerners  would  mind  it  we  should  be  much 
better  off  than  we  are.  Our  farmers  are  a 
most  untidy  class  of  people.  We  take  little 
or  no  care  of  anything  on  our  farms.  If  we 
would  only  put  away  our  implements  of  hus- 
bandry— plows,  hoes,  spadep,  wagons,  Ac. — 
when  we  have  done  using  them,  and  protect 
them  against  the  weather,  the  saving  of  ex- 
penditure would  be  enormous.  Now  when 
plowing  time  comes,  what  is  the  scene  pre- 
sented on  nine  out  often  farms?  The  plow- 
gear  has  to  be  gathered  after  a  diligent  search 
for  collar,  hames,  back-band  and  trace-chains. 
The  plow-lines  are  almost  always  gone — either 
cut  up  for  halters  or  to  mend  a  broken  wagon. 
The  plows  are  generally  found  in  a  fence-cor- 
ner or  at  the  end  of  a  furrow  where  they  were 
left  when  last  used,  with  all  the  irons  loose  and 
rusty,  the  wood-work  split  and  cracked,  the 
whifiSietrees  broken  or  lost,  and  the  clevis  gen- 
erally lost.  Instead  of  going  to  work  at  once, 
precious  time  is  lost  hunting  the  wherewithal 
to  work,  and  when  the  sheds,  fence-comers^ 
lofts,  &c.,  have  contributed  their  quota  toward 
gear  and  plow,  it  generally  happens  that  the 
calves  have  gnawed  the  collar  so  that  it  cannot 
be  used,  that  the  hames  are  broken,  that  tbe 
thong  that  fastens  them  is  lost,  that  the  back- 
band  is  rotten,  that  the  lines  are  gone,  that  the 
trace-chains  are  not  to  be  found,  and  that  the 
plows  must  be  sent  "to  the  shop."  All  this 
costs  not  only  time  but  money,  whereas  if  these 
articles  were  put  away  in  a  proper  place  when 
they  were  no  longer  used,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  take  them  out,  hitch  up  and 
go  to  work.  Pay  a  visit  to  the  shed  corner  or 
the  room  that  is  called  the  tool-house,  where 
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eren  the  name  of  auch  a  place  exists,  and  what 
do  you  see  ?  Generally  a  few  worn  and  rusty 
plow-points,  some  broken  whiffletrees,  pieces 
of  old  harness,  a  dismantled  grinding-stone, 
•craps  of  old  leather,  a  pile  of  rotting  sacks, 
gome  hoopless  barrels,  and  an  abundance  of 
rats  and  bugs  of  all  descriptions.  Where  do 
you  see  a  clean,  tidy  room,  with  the  harness 
hung  in  sets  on  a  rack,  with  the  plows  cleaned, 
oiled  and  carefully  stowed  away,  with  the 
hoes,  spades,  shovels,  &c,  cleansed  from  all 
dirt,  neatly  stacked  in  a  corner,  and  the  cradles 
and  mowing  blades  conveniently  suspended 
firom  the  ceiling? 

When  do  you  see  a  washed  wagon  on  a 
Southern  farm?  How  often  do  you  see  one 
that  is  put  under  shelter  from  the  blistering 
sun,  the  soaking  rain,  the  wind  or  the  frost  ? 

Why  is  this  ?  Because  we  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  attend  to  such  small  matters.  We 
leave  them  to  the  negroes,  and  of  course  they 
do  not  attend  to  them.  The  result  is,  we  are 
poor.  If  we  would  be  rich  we  must  be  more 
tidy  and  economical,  pay  more  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  our  business,  and  see  to 
it  that  on  our  farms  there  is  "  a  place  for  every 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place." 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  Plowhandlks. 


For  tki  Soathtm  Farm  md  Some, 

The  Talne  of  Oxen  on  Farms. 

Mb.  Editor — The  epizooty  has  done  one 
good  thing,  at  least.  It  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  good,  well-broken  steers  as  work  ani- 
mals, and  with  what  advantage  they  can  be 
substituted  for  mules  and  horses.  For  heavy 
plowing  and  hauling,  they  will  beat  any 
mules.  They  may  not  be  as  peerif  or  get  over 
as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  a  pair  of  likely 
mules  or  horses,  but  take  a  number  of  days  of 
continuous  heavy  work,  pulling  a  big  sub- 
aoiler  or  hauling  large  loads,  and  we  will  back 
the  oxen  at  long  odds.  They  are  certainly 
more  eoonomical  than  mules.  First-class  steers 
can  be  bought  for  $100  a  yoke.  A  pair  of  first- 
class  mules  will  cost  $325  to  $400.  The  steers 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  on  half  the  cost 
fot  food  that  is  required  for  the  mules,  and  it 
takes  no  longer  to  break  a  young  steer  than  it 
does  to  break  a  young  mule. 

I  think  that  in  all  the  work  of  preparation 
of  land — clearing,  fencing,  plowing,  &c. — oxen 
could  be  substituted  for  mules  and  horses  with 
great  advantage,  leaving  the  latter  to  do  the 


lighter  work  of  cultivation.  I  have  seen,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks,  yokes  of  oxen  pulling 
big  loads  of  cotton  through  the  streets  of  Mem- 
phis which  no  pair  of  mules  could  pull,  and 
doing  it  as  briskly  as  any  mules  I  ever  saw. 
Then  the  oxen  have  another  advantage,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  when  they 
cease  to  be  serviceable  for  plowing  or  hauling 
they  can  be  stall-fed  and  fattened,  and  will 
repay  their  price  in  good  beef.  Bos. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  December,  1872. 


For  the  SotUhem  Farm  and  Home, 

Goltnre  of  tbe  Irish  Potato* 

Mr.  Editor— Why  is  it  that  a  far  larger 
portion  of  the  Irish  potatoes  eaten  or  used  for 
seed  by  us  is  raised  at  the  North  and  imported 
here,  than  that  which  we  produce  ourselves? 
It  is  true,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  I 
think  that  the  reason  of  it  is  that  we  do  not 
raise  as  good  potatoes  as  our  Northern  neigh- 
bors. Now,  if  you  ask  me  why  this  is — ^the 
Irish  potato  (Solanum  Tuberosum)  being  of 
Southern  origm — I  will  answer  that  in  my 
opinion  it  is  because  we  try  to  raise  the  potato 
in  our  warm  climate  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Northern  people  raise  it  in  their  cooler  and 
moister  climate.  We  can  raise  just  as  good 
early  potatoes  as  any  at  the  North,  but  when 
they  should  be  fully  matured  and  be  most  dry 
and  mealy,  they  are  inclined  to  become  sobby 
and  watery,  when  cultivated  after  the  Northern 
fashion.  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  planting  Irish  potatoes  in  our  latitude.  I 
plant  always  under  straw,  using  plenty  of  it, 
and  the  deeper  I  cover  the  seed  the  more  abun- 
dant the  yield.  I  plant  at  any  time  from  now 
until  March.  I  break  the  potato  land  as  deep 
as  I  can,  manure  it  well,  not  too  heavily,  with 
well-rotted  stable  manure  or  cotton  seed,  open 
furrows  four  or  five  inches  deep,  two  feet  apart, 
fill  the  furrows  nearly  full  of  cotton  seed,  and 
then  plant  the  sets  on  the  manure,  cut  side 
down,  about  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart.  I  cat 
my  seed  a  week  or  ten  days  before  planting. 
When  the  sets  are  planted  the  furrows  should 
be  covered  with  earth,  forming  a  ridge  over 
the  seed,  and  then  I  cover  the  whole  with  straw 
of  any  kind — pine  straw  is  as  good  as  any — 
and  as  deeply  as  I  can  afford.  The  advantage 
of  this  mode  of  culture  is  that  the  straw  is 
beaten  down  by  the  rain,  moisture  ia  kept  up 
near  the  soil,  the  temperature  ia  even,  the 
potato  is  kept  cool,  and  it  thus  acquirea  that 
dry,  mealy  quality  which  is  so  desirable.  "So 
matter  how  deeply  you  may  strew  the  straw 
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l>e  sure  that  the  tops  will  make  their  way 
through  it  in  search  of  light,  and  the  potatoes 
will  form  and  mature  as  high  as  the  moisture 
Teaches. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of 
culture  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  further 
labor — no  plowing,  hoeing  or  cultivating.  All 
that  is  to  be  done  after  planting  is  gathering 
the  crop,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be 
more  abundant  and  of  better  quality  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other. 

December,  1872.  Walter  Raleiqh. 


For  the  S&uthem  Farm  and  Home, 

Baising  Our  Own  Bread  and  Meat. 

Mb.  Editor — You  preach  well  about  the 
Importance  of  our  raising  our  own  bread  and 
meat,  and  that  we  can  do  so  if  we  will,  and 
raise  all  the  cotton  we  can  gather  besides.  But 
1  do  not  believe  that  many  people  mind  your 
aermons.  I  Judge  from  the  hogsheads  of  west- 
ern meat,,  the  sacks  of  western  corn,  and  the 
bales  of  northern  hay  which  crowd  all  our 
depots  and  steamboat  landings,  and  which  have 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  our  sales 
of  cotton.  You  must  be  wrong  in  all  you  say. 
"We  cannot  profitably  raise  our  pork,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  peas,  potatoes  and  hay,  and  raise 
our  cotton  also,  or  else  we  would  do  so  and 
quit  buying  meat  and  com  from  Illinois  and 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  hay  from  Yankeeland. 
We  are  men  of  enterprise  and  skill,  and  if  it 
paid  to  produce  our  own  supplies,  of  course 
we  would  do  it.  Money  is  tight,  to  be  sure. 
Planters  have  not  a  cent  in  their  pockets  yet, 
though  they  have  sold  a  large  part  of  their 
cotton  crop.  They  have  not  done  paying  for 
the  com  and  meat  and  hay  which  they  had  to 
l)uy  to  make  the  crop;  but  they  know  what 
they  are  about,  I  suppose.  It  is  not  good  to 
te  too  rich.  I  confess  I  differ  from  them.  I 
like  raising  my  own  supplies  and  owning  all 
my  cotton,  and  when  a  refined  and  intelligent 
lady,  who  chiefly  manages  her  husband's  plan- 
tation on  the  Arkansas  river,  told  me  the  other 
^ay  that  she  had  more  corn,  fodder,  peas  and 
•oets  than  she  could  use;  that  she  raised  all  the 
meat  consumed  on  her  place;  that  she  never 
Iwught  butter,  lard,  or  anything  that  is  used 
on  the  farm  except  clothing,  implements  and 
.groceries,  I  felt  an  admiration  for  her,  and 
believed  she  knew  vastly  more  "about  farm- 
ing" than  those  who  buy  everything — running 
In  debt  for  it,  too — and  raise  nothing  but  cot- 
^n,  which,  when  made,  they  must  break  their 


necks  to  sell  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
their  merchants. 

I  mention  the  subject  and  present  the  con- 
trast of  the  two  systems  at  this  time  that  my 
brother  farmers,  who  are  now  laying  their 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  may  Judge  between 
them.  O.  Fogy. 

Arkansas  River,  Dec.  4,  1872. 


For  th§  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Our  Outlay  for  Mules  and  Horses* 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  ever  since  the  first  number  ap- 
peared in  1869.  I  can  truly  call  myself  "a 
constant  reader.'^  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
much  valuable  advice  and  information,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  single  number  that  did  not 
contain  something  which  paid  me  several 
times  more  than  the  yearly  subscription.  But 
of  all  things  I  must  approve  your  persistent 
efforts  to  induce  us  to  raise  our  own  supplies  of 
everything.  I  deeply  regret  to  see  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  people  see  their  own  good. 
We  deplore  loudly  the  drain  of  money  from 
the  country  to  pay  for  the  meat  we  buy,  but  I 
believe  that  the  drain  of  money  to  pay  for  the 
mules  and  horses  that  we  buy  is  much  greater 
in  amount.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
more  necessity  for  one  than  for  the  other.  I 
am  satisfied  we  can  raise  our  own  mulee  and 
horses  just  as  well  as  we  can  raise  our  hogs. 
It  is  less  "  bothersome  "  perhaps  to  buy  from  a 
drover,  and  give  a  check  on  your  merchant, 
but  it  costs  like  the  mischief.  We  certainly 
have  plenty  of  open  land,  and  can  raise  small 
grain  for  pasture  and  for  forage  with  very 
little  trouble.  There  is  hardly  one  of  us  who^ 
if  he  will,  cannot  raise  two,  three  or  half  a 
dozen  mule  or  horse  colts  every  year,  which, 
at  three  years  old,  will  be  worth  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  apiece,  and  cost  next  to  noth- 
ing for  raising.  Select  stout,  well-shaped 
mares,  and  after  the  summer's  work  is  over  and 
they  have  recruited,  put  them  to  the  horse  or 
jack,  say  in  September.  Thus  the' colts  will 
be  dropped  in  September,  and  if  good  succu- 
lent winter  and  spring  pasturage  is  provided, 
the  colts  will  be  quite  strong  enough  to  wean 
before  the  spring  work  commences,  thus  losing 
none  of  the  farm  service  of  the  mares.  With 
plenty  of  oats  and  rye  pasture  in  winter,  and 
early  spring  and  clover  and  pea-fields  for  sum- 
mer and  fall,  with  good  shelter  in  inclement 
weather,  in  three  years  good  healthy  colts  can 
be  raised,  and  no  checks  need  be  drawn  on  the 
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merchants.  It  is  not  near  as  "bothersome" 
as  many  suppose,  but  even  if  it  were,  in  my 
humble  judgment.  Southern  planters  as  a 
class  are  in  that  fix,  that  if  a  good  deal  of 
bother  will  pay  and  save  them  from  running 
in  debt  and  sending  their  money  out  of  the 
country,  they  ought  to  submit  to  being  "  both- 
ered." I  know  that  it  bothers  me  much  less  to 
raise  a  fine  mule  or  horse,  than  to  have  to  buy 
one  fVom  a  drover  and  give  my  note  at  2}  per 
cent  a  month  interest  for  advances  to  pay 
for  it.  Self-Help. 

Wilkinson  Co.,  Miss.,  Dec.  6,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Bed  CloTer. 

During  the  month  of  February  in  this  lati- 
tude, every  good  farmer  should,  if  possible, 
get  in  a  wide  breadth  of  oats,  and  with  the  oats 
he  should  seed  red  clover.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  four  readers  out  of  five  will  sneer 
at  the  idea,  and  that  but  one  in  a  hundred  will 
follow  the  advice^  however,  I  '11  bait  my  hook 
and  angle  for  that  one. 

A  couple  of  years  since  I  sowed  oats  on  a 
twenty  acre  field  in  February,  and  seeded  it 
with  a  gallon  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
oats  came  forward  and  gave  mo  a  famous  crop, 
and  I  saved  them  in  excellent  order.  But 
when  the  oats  were  removed  I  had  exposed  to 
the  vertical  summer  sun  a  few  sickly,  spindling 
stalks  of  clover  here  and  there,  which  gave 
but  little  promise  for  the  future.  A  couple  of 
neighbors  came  over  and  held  an  inquest,  which 
resulted  in  their  condemning  the  efifort  as  an 
unwise  expenditure  of  good  money.  Said  one, 
"That  stuff  will  surely  die  out;  never  will 
stand  through  August."  The  other  declared 
clover  an  impossibility.  "  This  country,"  said 
he,  "is  only  good  for  cotton  and  corn."  I  was 
not  disposed  to  yield  without  argument,  and, 
therefore,  as  did  Prince  Hal  in  the  play,  de- 
manded a  reason.  Did  they  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  (they  were  both  good  farmers 
of  their  kind — which  "  kind,"  by  the  way,  are 
worth  just  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen),  any- 
thing of  the  matter;  had  they  ever  experi- 
mented with  clover;  or  was  it  mere  stupid, 
stolid  prejudice  which  blinded  them?  No, 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  business  whatever ; 
never  saw  a  clover  seed  or  owned  a  plant  of 
It;  but  that  was  nothing,  "it  wouldn't  do." 
The  condemnation  of  my  neighbors  did  not 
seem  to  affect  the  clover,  however.  We  had 
tome  fine  showers  in  the  early  part  of  August 


(we  generally  do),  and  it  began  to  show  more 
stamina  and  the  plants  seemed  to  increase  in 
number.  So  it  went  until  the  weather  began 
to  get  cool  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  and 
in  October  it  was  a  clover  field.  And,  to  make 
short  work  of  a  long  story^  we  cut  stich  a  crop 
of  hay  from  it  this  spring.  I  thought  we 
never  should  get  through  with  the  interminable 
job  of  housing  that  hay.  It  was  perfectly  glo- 
rious to  look  at  the  sea  of  red  blooms  first,  and 
then  the  countless  cocks  of  hay  afterward.  We 
transformed  a  big  gin-house  into  a  bam  and 
packed  it  full  to  the  roof,  and  to  the  very  comb 
of  the  roof.  I  won't  say  how  many  tons  we 
made  to  the  acre — that  is  immaterial.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  we  have  the  big  bam  full, 
which  we  value  at  a  good  $1000,  and  that  we 
got  it  without  ever  plowing  a  furrow;  and 
what  is  more  we  know  that  we  will  get  an- 
other big  crop  next  year,  and  that  also  without 
plowing.  And  then  we  know  another  very 
important  thing,  that  this  land,  after  having 
given  us  three  splendid  crops  (oats  and  clover) 
from  one  plowing  only,  will  then  give  us  more 
cotton  than  if  manured  with  Dickson's  com- 
pound, reinforced  by  Pendleton's  best,  ad  lib^y 
and  thereafter  will  bring  corn.  You  may  de- 
pend that  I  did  not  forget  to  invite  my  skepti- 
cal neighbors  to  look  at  the  splendid  outcome 
of  the  sickly-looking  plants  of  the  previoufr 
season.  I  repeated  their  prognostications,  and 
desired  them  then  and  there  to  recant  their 
false  and  heretical  doctrines  concerning  this- 
important  plant  Whereupon,  to  my  great 
amusement,  both  acknowledged  that  they  had 
continued  to  watch  the  experiment  after  the 
"inquest,"  and  had  each  become  convinced  of 
his  error  long  before  seeding  time  in  February^ 
and  both  had  now  seeded  a  good  breadth  1 

This  was  sufficient  for  one  occasion.  Let  us- 
mark  the  moral  before  we  proceed.  Sow  clover 
on  your  oat  land  after  the  oats  have  been 
plowed  in  (sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface  and 
leave  them  to  get  under  it  in  their  own  way 
and  in  their  own  good  time),  and  do  n't  hearken 
to  any  number  of  neighbors  as  to  what  will 
happen.  The  main  thing  is  to  sow.  Be  sure 
and  sow,  for  on  this  commandment  hang  alt 
the  law  and  the  "profits" — yea,  the  profits — 
for  I  hold  that  it  is  madness  and  folly  to  ex- 
pend labor  on  poor  land. 

It  is  possible  I  may  be  told  that  red  clover 
will  not  succeed  on  poor  land.  I  grant  it,  but 
on  the  other  hand  urge  that  the  land  which 
will  not  "  catch  "  red  clover  should  not  be  cul- 
tivated.   You  are  guilty  every  year  of  using 
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comnMrcial  ftrttlizere  on  cotton.  Bad  farm- 
ing. Put  yoar  noetrums  on  an  oat  and  clover 
crop  and  bide  your  time. 

I  do  not  Bay  that  red  clover  will  grow  on 
§U  lands,  bnt  whererer  it  will  grow  it  is  as 
necenary  to  good  husbandry  as  is  good  plow- 
ing or  any  other  thing  about  the  farm. 

Gbobgr  W.  Gift. 

MixPHiB,  Tkkk.,  Dec.  6,  1872. 


For  1M  SonUkmm  F^mrm  amd  Hom$. 

The  Cow-Pea  as  a  Fertilizer  for  Cotton 
Land. 

Mr.  Editor — I  lay  no  claim  to  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  I  am  not  a  scientific  man.  I 
am  only  a  plain,  practical  fkrmer,  who  read 
the  best  agricultural  papers  and  learn  what  I 
can  from  them  to  supply  the  defects  of  my 
education.  I  have  read  that  an  analysis  of  the 
cotton  plant  shows  that  the  lint  is  composed  as 
follows :  Carbonate  of  potash,  44^  parts ;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  25^  parts;  carbonate  of  lime,  9 
parts;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  6}  parts;  and 
silica,  4  parts.    The  seed  gives :  phosphate  of 

,  lime,  61^  parts;   phosphate  of  potassa,  31}; 

k  sulphate  of  potassa,  2}  parts;  and  silica,  1}. 
Now,  if  this  analysis  be  correct,  and  I  suppose 
it  is,  it  is  evident  that  phosphoric  and  carbonic 
gas  are  the  chief  gases,  and  potash  and  lime 
the  principal  bases  which  compose  the  cotton 
plant,  and  that  the  fertilizer  which  contains 
these  in  the  greatest  degree  must  be  the  best 
suited  to  the  cotton  crop.  The  common  cow- 
pea,  in  my  opinion,  fills  the  bill  exactly.  It  is 
easily  raised,  will  grow  on  any  soil,  and  cost^ 
very  little.  An  analysis  has  shown  that  100 
parts  of  the  ash  of  the  cow-pea  contains  34} 
parts  of  phosphoric  acid ;  40^  parts  of  potash ; 
^  parts  of  lime ;  5|^  parts  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  6}  parts  of  magnesia.  The  pea  vine  gives 
38  parts  of  lime;  11^  parts  of  potash;  14} 
parts  of  carbonic  acid ;  4|  parts  of  phosphoric 
acid;  silica,  5|^  parts ;  5}  parts  sulphuric  acid ; 
magnesia,  6}  parts.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
perfect  accuracy  of  these  figures,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  demonstrate  conclusively  to  my  mind  that 
to  renovate  our  worn  lands  and  make  them 
fertile  for  the  production  of  our  great  staple, 
we  have  no  better  agent  than  the  common  cow- 
pea. 

The  next  thing  is  how  to  use  the  pea  to 
attain  the  desired  result.  Some  say  turn  the 
vines  under  when  they  mature  and  before  they 
begin  to  wither.    Others  recommend  that  they 


be  allowed  to  deoay  upon  the  ground.  The 
objection  to  the  first-mentioned  way  is  that  the- 
soil  10  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  and  is  thus 
robbed  of  much  of  its  fertility ;  and  the  objec- 
tion to  the  latter  plan  is  that  by  leaving  the- 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  vines  to  rot  during  the 
winter,  much  of  their  fertilizing  properties  is- 
lost.  Good  farmers  advocate  both  plans.  I 
am  in  favor  of  liming  the  vines  when  they  are- 
matured,  and  turning  them  under  in  a  green 
state.  If  sown  about  the  first  or  middle  of* 
June  they  are  ready  to  plow  in  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  and  aftor  that  time  the  sun 
is  not  powerful  enough  to  do  much  damage,  at 
least  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
avoid  it  by  the  loss  which  follows  leaving  the 
vines  to  rot  by  exposure  to  the  rain  and  frosts- 
of  winter.  Whip-poob-will. 

Hancock  Co.,  Ga.,  December  4,  1872. 


Far  tMe  Southim  Farm  and  Home. 

Pork  Raising* 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  one  of  those  who  "go  in- 
strong"  for  raising  our  own  meat,  and  not- 
buying  one  pound  from  the  North  or  West. 
I  used  to  kill  before  the  war  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs 
every  winter,  making  an  average  of  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  pounds  of  pork,  and  none  of" 
the  hogs  were  more  than  two  years  old,  while 
most  of  them  were  eighteen  months.  They 
did  not  cost  me  much,  either.  I  always  crossed 
on  the  best  stock  I  could  find,  re-crossing^ 
every  second  year.  I  separated  my  fattening 
hogs  from  the  stock  hogs  at  the  end  of  January,, 
sowed  plenty  of  oats  for  pasture,  planted  a 
succession  of  roasting-ear  patches  to  cut  and 
feed  to  them,  stalk  and  all ;  had  fine  patches  of 
red  clover  and  a  free  supply  of  fresh  water, 
with  occasional  doses  of  ashes,  copperas,  salt 
and  sulphur.  I  always  have  plenty  for  my 
plantation  use,  and  right  smart  to  sell. 

I  do  not  raise  as  many  hogs  now  as  in  a7ite 
bellum  days,  but  I  follow  the  same  plan,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale.  I  raise  the  Berkshire 
(nearly  pure-bred  by  careful  crossing).  I 
keep  up  my  oats,  clover  and  roasting-ear 
patches  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  hogs,  and 
at  eighteen  months  old  I  have  ready  for  the- 
knife  hogs  which  weigh  from  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  all  the  way  up  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds.  I  have  no  need 
of  Western  bacon. 

I  find  that  a  little  tar  given  occasionally 
with  the  com  and  mixed  with  the  water  in  the> 
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troughs,  is  very  healthj.  I  was  advised  to  do 
this  bj  a  North  Carolina  friend  many  years 
«go,  and  I  hare  since  lost  but  few  hogs  from 
cholera.  I  know  from  many  years'  experience 
that  we  can  raise  all  our  own  meat  and  make 
money  at  it,  and  I  am  trying  with  all  my 
might  to  raise  and  make  on  my  own  place 
everything  else  that  I  need,  mot  merely  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  but  as  a  way  to  inde- 
pendence. M.  D. 
Bullock  Co.,  Ala. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Horde, 

Hydraalic  Bams. 

Mr.  Editor — An  abundant  and  never-fail- 
ing supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  that  the  farmer  or  horticulturist  can 
possess.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  almost  all, 
and  yet  how  few  possess  it.  A  rudely  con- 
structed cistern  or  well  is  generally  the  only 
source  of  water  supply,  and  even  this  is  not 
universal.  How  many  draw  all  the  water  they 
need  by  hand  power  from  the  nearest  spring 
or  branch  1 

By  the  use  of  a  hydraulic  ram,  every  one 
who  has  a  spring  or  branch  on  his  place  can 
secure  a  never-failing  supply  of  water  for  his 
house,  his  stock-yard  and  his  garden.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  sink  a  wooden  curb  in  the 
main  spring  with  a  pipe  leading  from  it  until 
it  attains  a  fall  of  five  or  six  feet.  Of  course 
the  greater  the  fall  the  greater  the  elevating 
power  of  the  ram.  In  order  to  attain  this  fall, 
the  pipe  leading  from  the  curb  to  the  ram 
should  be  sunk  in  the  ground  at  an  incline,  so 
that  the  end  next  the  ram  will  be  say  three 
feet  lower  than  the  end  next  the  curb,  and  if 
the  box  containing  the  ram  is  sunk  three  feet, 
the  required  fall  of  six  feet  is  attained,  which 
is  sufficient  to  force  the  water  up  a  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  into  a 
reservoir.  The  reservoir  may  be  built  of  any 
desired  size  of  common  plank  lined  with  zinc. 
It  should  be  built  on  brick  pillars.  The  cost 
varies  according  to  the  distance  the  water  is  to 
be  carried  and  the  length  of  pipe  required. 

I  know  a  place  where  one  of  these  hydraulic 
rams  is  used,  sunk  as  I  have  described,  which 
forces  the  water  to  a  height  of  upward  of 
eighty  feet,  supplying  the  house,  bath-room, 
stock  yard,  gardens,  green-houses,  and  a  beauti- 
ful fountain  in  the  flower  garden,  the  cost  of 
which,  including  the  ram,  reservoir,  a  thousand 
feet  of  lead  pipe  and  the  construction,  was 
only  two  hundred  dollars.    The  owner  would 


not  take  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  comfort 
he  derives  from  the  machine.  The  ram  by 
itself  does  not  cost  more  than  thirty-five  or 
forty  dollars,  say  fifty  dollars  laid  down. 

There  is  hardly  any  plantation  where  a  fall 
of  water  of  from  five  to  twenty  feet  cannot  be 
easily  obtained,  and  thus  at  k  very  small  outlay 
the  dwelling-house  may  be  always  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  the  luxury 
and  healthy  enjoyment  of  the  bath  may  be  al- 
ways enjoyed,  the  vegetable  garden  and  flower 
yard  need  never  sufier  from  drought,  and  the 
stock  and  fowl  yard  may  enjoy  fresh  water 
without  stint.  Once  laid  down  there  is  no 
further  expense,  as  the  ram  is  so  simple  it 
never  gets  out  of  order.  J.  E.  H. 

HsKRY  Co.,  Ala.,  Dec,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Hime. 

Breaking  Steers. 

Mr.  Editor — The  epizooty  has  proved  how 
useful  steers  may  be  made;  but  to  make  steers 
really  valuable  they  must  be  well  broken,  do- 
cile, tractable  and  willing  workers.  This  re- 
quires patience,  and  few  farmers  exercise  it 
sufficiently.  To  break  steers  well  they  should 
be  handled  early — ^before  they  are  two  years 
old.  Always  treat  them  gently,  both  by  word 
and  deed.  When  the  yoke  is  first  put  on  them 
speak  to  them  kindly,  give  them  some  food, 
and  show  them  that  you  do  not  mean  to  do 
them  any  harm.  As  soon  as  they  are  yoked 
teed  them  again,  and  take  off  and  put  on  the 
yoke  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days 
until  they  become  accustomed  to  it.  Then 
they  may  be  taken  out  and  driven  a  little.  If 
they  show  sulk  or  fright  do  not  treat  them 
roughly,  shout  at  them,  or  try  to  force  them 
to  do  what  you  want.  The  great  secret  in 
training  all  beasts  of  burden  is  to  keep  your 
temper  and  exercise  patience.  There  is  rarely 
to  be  found  an  animal  so  obstinate  or  vicioui 
that  kindness  and  perseverance  will  not  con- 
quer. After  driving  for  two  or  three  days  in 
the  yoke  they  may  be  hitched  to  a  light  sled, 
increasing  gradually  the  weight  of  the  l€>ad  to 
be  hauled,  until  after  a  few  days'  practice  they 
will  readily  move  off  with  any  load  they  should 
be  required  to  pull.  Oentle  handling,  feeding 
for  encouragement,  kind  language,  patience  in 
teaching — not  wanting  to  teach  the  whole  les- 
son of  hauling  at  once — will  accomplish  the 
work  better,  and,  so  far  as  the  result  is  con- 
cerned, more  quickly  than  where  beatingi 
shouting  and  cursing  are  employed. 
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I  saw  A  man  on  Main  street  a  few  days  ag^ 
who  was  very  anxioua  to  sell  a  steer  to  another 
to  haul  a  dump-cart.  The  steer  was  evidently 
unbroken.  When  harnessed  and  hitched — he 
submitted  to  both  with  remarkable  docility — 
he  was  required  to  pull,  but  this  was  asking  too 
much.  With  a  couple  of  plunges  he  soon  ftetd 
himself  from  harness  and  cart  and  seemed  very 
indignant.  The  owner,  fearing  he  might  lose 
the  sale,  set  to  work  to  subdue  him,  and  with 
yells  and  curses  and  brutal  use  of  a  club  over 
the  nose  and  flanks  and  legs,  such  as  made  me 
wish  we  had  a  Mr.  Bergh  among  us,  he  tried 
for  an  hour  to  bring  the  steer  to  reason.  He 
failed  utterly,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  The  steer 
would  not  allow  any  one  to  approach  him  with 
the  collar  or  any  part  of  the  harness.  The 
more  he  was  beaten  the  more  frantic  he  be- 
came. The  brutal  owner  lost  the  sale,  and  so 
bruised  and  gashed  the  wretched  animal  that 
I  do  not  believe  he  will  ever  be  fit  for  any- 
thing. B. 

Memphis,  December  9,  18Ta. 


For  the  Southern  Furm  <tnd  Hom%. 

Experleiiee  Teacheth. 

^  Mr.  Editor — I  am  an  old  man,  upward  of 
three-score  years,  during  two-score  of  which  I 
have  been  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  rich  now,  but  I  have  been  rich,  and 
have  now  all  I  need,  do  not  owe  a  dollar,  have 
given  my  children  a  good  education,  and  when 
I  am  called  away  will  leave  them  enough  to 
keep  the  wolf  trom  the  door.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that : 

1.  One  acre  of  land  well  prepared  and  ma^ 
nared  and  well  cultivated,  will  produce  more 
than  two  acres  which  receive  only  the  same 
amount  of  manure  and  labor  expended  on  the 
oaa. 

2.  One  cow,  horse,  mnle,  sheep,  or  hog,  well 
fed,  is  more  profitable  than  two  kept  on  the 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  keep  one  well. 

3.  One  acre  of  clover  or  grass  is  worth  more 
than  two  acres  of  cotton  where  no  grass  or 
clover  if  raised. 

4.  No  farmer  who  buys  oats,  com,  wheat, 
potatoes,  peas,  fodder  and  hay,  as  a  rule  for 
ten  years,  can  keep  the  sherifi'  from  bis  door 
in  the  end. 

5.  The  farmer  who  never  reads  an  agricul- 
tural paper,  and  sneers  at  book-farming  and 
improvements,  always  has  leaky  roofs,  poor 
>tock,  broken-down  fences,  and  complains  of 
''had  seasons.'' 


6.  The  farmer  who  is  above  his  business  and 
intrusts  it  to  another  to  manage,  soon  has  no- 
business  to  attend  to. 

7.  The  farmer  whose  habitual  beverage  ie 
cold  water,  is  healthier,  wealthier  and  wiser 
than  he  who  "  does  not  refuse  a  drink.'' 

If  you  think  this  advice  worth  a  comer,  I 
may  give  you  some  more  dots  from  my  expe- 
rience.         Sbnex. 

For  ih«  Southern  Fctrm  and  Home, 

Devon  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor — I  see  that  you  recommend  the 
Ayrshires  as  the  best  breed  of  improved  cattle 
for  the  Southern  farmers  to  raise,  and  while  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  the  Ayrshires  are  a 
good  breed,  I  cannot  accept  your  praise  of 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  I  think 
the  Devons  fully  e^ual  if  not  superior  to  them. 
As  workers,  no  animal  of  their  size  and  weight 
can  come  near  them.  They  have  more  muscle,, 
more  fineness  of  limb,  more  docility,  quickness 
and  endurance  than  any  other  known  breed  of 
cattle.  They  move  with  almost  equal  speed, 
especially  over  rough  and  hitly  ground,  with 
good  mules  or  horses,  and  they  can  pull  a  much 
heavier  load. 

For  the  dairy  they  may  not  yield  as  large  a 
quantity  of  milk  as  the  Ayrshires,  but  their 
milk  is  of  superior  quality,  and  will  produce 
more  butter  to  the  gallon.  Their  docility  !» 
universally  admitted. 

For  meat  they  are  unsurpassed  in  the  quality 
of  beef.  They  do  not  grow  to  as  large  a  size 
as  the  Short  Horns,  but  with  care  they  will 
grow  to  an  average  weight  of  1000  or  1200' 
pounds.  Devon. 

SYKR8VILI.B,  Md.,  Dec.  3,  1872. 


Feir  the  Southern  Jihrm  and  Home. 

Baisinf  Onions  from  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor — First-rate  onions  may  be  raised 
f^om  seed  anywhere  in  our  country,  if  the  seed 
are  planted  now  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  rich, 
mellow  soil — ^a  sandy  loam  is  the  best.  Be  sure 
that  the  soil  is  fine  and  well-broken.  Buy  the 
best  seed.  Import  it  from  Massachusetts.  Soak 
it  for  twenty-four  hours  before  sowing.  Sow 
in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  dropping  the 
seed  from  four  to  six  inches  from  each  other, 
and  cover  not  more  than  half  an  inch,  pressing 
the  soil  firmly  with  a  roller  above  the  seed. 
When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  large  enough, 
thin  to  about  a  foot  apart.  Keep  the  soil  loose 
and  mellow,  and  when  the  stalks  become  as 
large  as  a  penholder,  be  very  careful  to  culti^ 
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vate  shallow,  as  the  roots  have  occupied  all  the 
«pace  hetween  the  rows,  and  if  they  are  wound- 
ed or  cut  the  consequence  is  destruction  of  the 
young  plants.  By  midsumnaer,  if  the  bed  is 
•dressed  once  with  land-plaster,  onions  of  very 
respectable  size  will  be  made,  which  to  my 
taste  are  much  more  palatable  than  those  that 
are  imported,  or  the  large  bulbs  raised  from 
buttons.  At  all  events,  even  if  we  like  **big 
dnyuns"  we  can  raise  the  seta  in  this  way  to 
grow  them  instead  of  sending  to  Wethersfield, 
Mass.,  every  year  for  them.  It  may  be  less 
•troublesome  to  buy  the  sets  at  the  drugstore, 
'but  it  is  more  expensive  and  not  as  satisfactory 
as  home  production. 

The  best  manure  for  onions  if  the  soil  is  not 
•naturally  rich  enough,  is  a  mixture  of  ashes, 
bonodust,  plaster  and  salt  Peruvian  guano 
•and  dissolved  bones  mixed  with  plaster  or 
•charcoal  dust,  make  an  excellent  fertilizer  for 
them.  Cepa. 

CnESTERFiELD  Cc,  Va.,  Dec.,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Stand  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Editor — Most  cordially  do  I  approve 
your  advice  to  Southern  men  to  stick  to  their 
oountry,  and  give  up  all  idea  of  moving  away 
in  the  vain  hope  to  find  a  better.  I  am  a 
States'  rights  man  all  over.  I  believe  the 
State  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  all  her  sons, 
and  when  she  is  in  trouble  or  adversity  they 
should  adhere  to  her  all  the  more  fondly.  It 
'is  our  duty  to  stand  by  our  States,  even  if  we 
could  find  any  better  place  to  go  to,  but  I  con- 
tend that  in  no  country  on  the  earth^s  surface 
<»n  any  man  do  better  than  in  our  own  loved 
Dixie. 

Looking  over  an  old  scrap-book  the  other 
day,  I  found  the  following  "  Remedy  for  the 
Emigrating  Fever  "  which  I  cut  out  of  a  paper 
several  years  ago.  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  paper.  I  cut  it  out  because  I 
thought  the  advice  was  good  at  the  time.  How 
much  better  it  is  now.  I  copy  it  for  you  that 
you  may  publish  it  if  you  will.  Perhaps  it 
may  cure  some  of  those  who  are  thinking  of 
moving  away  from  the  State  of  their  birth  in 
search  of  better  and  richer  land,  and  make 
them  stick  to  the  old  soil  and  try  to  renovate  it. 
Yours,  Dixie. 

REMEDY   FOR  THE   EMIGRATING   FEVER. 

Caihariicj'—To  be  administered  any  season 
of  the  year  in  the  form  of  under-draining. 
The  dose  to  be  greatly  increased  when  there  is 
onuch  disposition  to  dropsy.    To  be  followed 


by  deep  plowing.  If  it  should  penetrate  the 
subsoils,  so  much  the  better. 

Emetic. — To  be  given  in  the  spring  in  tb« 
form  of  hillside  ditches  and  horizontal  rows, 
and  the  dose  to  be  increased  when  there  is 
much  disposition  to  get  up. 

Stimulant. — Plaster  and  ammoniated  super- 
phosphates, when  administered  bv  skillful  phy- 
sicians, but  such  as  is  to  be  found  about  horse- 
lots,  ash-hoppers,  cow-stables,  hog-pens,  sheep- 
sheds,  gin-houses,  creeks,  swamps,  wooids,  &c.^ 
have  a  happy  effect  and  are  much  cheaper. 

Anodyne. — A  good,  comfortable  dwelling  and 
all  necessary  out-houses,  shade,  ornamentfu  and 
fruit  trees ;  vines,  flowers,  shrubbery  in  great 
profusion  and  variety..  If  the  above  prescrip- 
tion is  persisted  in  K>r  four  or  five  years  and 
does  not  effect  a  cure,  we  shall  consider  it  as 
hard  a  case  as  that  of  Hans'  horse,  that  "broke 
the  stable  in  two,  kicked  the  traces  open,  and 
ran  round  the  lamp  post  mit  de  comer  grocerv 
like  the  tyfel,"  and  would  recommend  the  af- 
flicted to  the  clemency  of  all  land  speculators. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Smat  in  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor — I  see  that  writers  in  your 
valuable  journal  recommend  steeping  wheat 
in  a  solution  of  bluestone  or  in  brine,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  smut.  With  all  respect  I  differ 
from  these  worthy  gentlemen.  The  way  to 
prevent  smut  in  my  humble  judgment  is 
never  to  sow  unripe  and  immature  seed.  I  be- 
lieve that  smut  comes  from  unripe  seed,  and 
that  if  the  grain  intended  for  seed  were  left  to 
become  dead-ripe,  as  it  is  called,  we  should 
never  raise  a  crop  of  smut  At  least  such  is 
my  experience,  and  I  have  raised  wheat  for 
many  years.  I  believe  in  changing  the  seed 
very  often,  and  importing  it  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  as  a  protection  against  rust,  but 
smut  can  be  prevented,  I  know,  by  sowing 
none  but  thoroughly-ripe  seed. 

F.  R. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  4,  1872. 


For  (he  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Seoars  in  Sheep- 
Ma.  Editor — I  see  you  are  recommending 
our  people  to  raise  sheep,  and  I  hope  you  will 
succeed,  because  I  feel  that  when  every  farmer 
has  a  few  sheep,  we  shall  have  better  farming, 
better  land,  better  crops,  and  fuller  pockets. 
I  have  known  many  novices  discouraged  at 
the  outset  by  the  appearance  of  common  dis- 
eases among  their  sheep,  which  they  did  not 
know  how  to  treat,  and  which  proved  fatal  be- 
cause neglected.  Scours  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  these  diseases.  It  can  be  cured  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  when  it  first  shows 
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Itself  a  few  teaspoonsful  of  common  soot  are 
administered  once  or  twice  a  day.  As  this 
remedy  can  do  no  harm,  and  as  your  laboratory 
is  the  back  of  your  chimney,  it  may  not  be 
amias  to  try  It.  Simple  remedies  are  often  the 
beat.  W.  R. 

Botetourt  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1872. 


fbr  th§  Southern  Farm  and  Hom«, 

RotatioB  of  Crops* 

Mr.  Editor — You  would  be  astonished  to 
know  how  few  Southern  agriculturists  under- 
stand the  benefits  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  yet 
in  the  whole  economy  of  nature  there  is  no  truer 
principle  than  is  involred  in  it.  The  growth 
of  one  crop  prepares  the  soil  for  the  produc- 
tion of  another  by  gathering  plant-food  suited 
te  that  particular  crop.  As  for  instance, 
the  production  of  cotton,  if  the  leaves,  stalks 
and  seed  be  returned  to  the  land,  a  more  than 
sufficient  supply  of  potash  is  furnished  to  the 
succeeding  crop  of  corn  or  wheat,  while  if 
successive  crops  of  corn  or  wheat  were  raised 
for  a  series  of  years,  the  soluble  potash  of  the 
soil  would  become  exhausted,  and  the  crops 
fall  away  almost  to  nothing. 

The  essentials  to  a  maintenance  of  fertility 
in  the  soil  are  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and 
humus,  and  these  can  be  supplied  in  adequate 
quantities  by  a  Judicious  rotation  of  cotton  and 
the  cereal  crops.  P. 

Near  Nashville,  Dec,  1872. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Boint 

Fruit  Cuitare  at  the  South. 

Mr.  Editor — The  cause  of  most  of  the  mis- 
takes which  Southern  men  make  in  their  at- 
tempts to  establish  orchards  is  their  servile 
imitation  of  the  rules  and  directions  laid  down 
by  Northern  orchard  ists.  Some  years  ago,  be- 
cause English  and  Belgian  fruit-growers  were 
noted  for  their  skill  and  success  in  fruit- raising 
in  their  own  country,  the  Northern  men  fell 
into  the  error  of  following  them  blindly,  and 
it  was  only  after  long  experience  they  found 
that  what  did  well  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Devonshire  or  Ghent,  would  not  do  at  all  in 
New  York  or  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  way, 
what  suits  the  Northern  soil  and  climate  will 
not  answer  at  all  with  us. 

Our  people  have  not  the  time,  money  or 
patience  to  stand  many  failures.  Already 
many  friends  of  mine  who  desired  to  establish 
orchards  have  abandoned  the  attempt  in  dis- 
gust, and  believe  that  ours  is  not  a  fruit  coun- 


try, whereas  the  truth  is,  their  failure  ia  entirely 
due  to  their  having  followed  the  advice  laid 
down  in  Northern  periodicals  and  publication! 
concerning  fruit  culture. 

If  they  would  follow  the  directions  of  Van 
Buren  or  the  two  Berckmans  of  Georgia, 
Swasey  of  Louisiana,  Langdon  of  Alabama, 
Peters  of  Tennessee,  or  other  practical  South- 
ern nurserymen  who  have  studied  our  soil, 
climate  and  productions,  if  they  would  read 
the  many  able  agricultural  periodicals  now 
published  at  the  South,  they  would  make  no 
more  mistakes,  and  their  success  would  surpass 
their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

I  write  in  no  anti-northern  spirit,  though  I 
am  an  out-and-out  Southerner,  but  to  correct  a 
positive  error.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd 
for  a  gardener  in  Maine  to  work  by  the  direc- 
tions given  by  Langdon,  at  Mobile,  or  your  able 
correspondent,  Parker,  at  Bastrop,  or  Swasey, 
at  Amite,  than  for  us  to  follow  the  instructions 
of  New  England  orchardists. 

December,  1872.  Early  Hale. 


Cotton  Manolkctiire  in  the  South. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Cmnmtrce  some  highly  interesting 
facts  relative  to  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
South.  Referring  to  the  Langley  lA\\\s^  near 
Aiken,  South  Carolina,  the  writer  says : 

"  A  manufacturer  of  cotton  yarns  from  Man- 
chester, England,  after  looking  at  our  books, 
told  me  that  we  manufacture  cheaper  than 
they  did  by  about  the  difference  in  value  of 
our  currency  and  gold — that  is  to  say,  four  and 
three-fourths  cents  per  pound.  Among  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  South  over  the 
North  in  manufacturing  cotton,  may  be  enu- 
merated the  following:  First,  hero  the  raw 
material  is  produced,  and  by  working  it  here 
various  expenses  incidental  to  its  transportation 
could  be  saved — such  as  profits  made  by  those 
who  invest  capital,  time  and  labor  in  moving 
it  from  place  to  place ;  insurance  during  trans- 
portation; loss  by  samplings  and  stealings 
from  the  bales.  Second,  experts  claim  that  in 
our  warm  Southern  clime  cotton  works  to  bet- 
ter advantage,  some  estimating  this  advantage 
as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  Third,  reclamation 
on  false-packed  and  damaged  cotton  is  direct 
and  easy.  Fourth,  freights  on  manufactured 
goods  are  less  in  proportion  than  on  bulky  and 
hazardous  bales  of  cotton.  Yarns  can  be  de- 
livered in  New  York  from  this  vicinity  for 
sixty  to  eighty  cents  per  hundred.  Fifth, 
abundant  supply  of  operative  labor  at  low 
rates,  and  consequent  exemption  from  strikes. 
Northern  superintendents  of  Southern  mills 
admit  the  superiority  of  our  factory  hands 
(whites),  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
controlled.  The  average  wages  paid  at  the 
Saluda  mills  is  one  hundred  and  forty-two  dol- 
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Iftn  And  eighty-two  cents  per  annum.  Sixth, 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  enahles  the  opera- 
tives to  enjoy  a  larger  proportion  of  comforts 
on  a  given  amount  of  wages.  In  cold  climates 
a  larger  proportion  of  carhonaceous  food  is 
requisite,  which  costs  more  than  farinaceous 
food,  nor  do  the  houses  for  operatives  require 
to  he  so  expensive  as  in  colder  regions.  Lum- 
ber of  the  beet  kind  costs  only  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars  per  thousand.  The  short  winters  re- 
quire less  fuel.  Land  is  cheap,  and  each  house- 
nold  can  have  its  garden,  cow  and  pigs. 
Seventh,  there  is  a  home  demand  for  the  goods 
— the  larger  country  stores  keep  supplies  of 
yarn  for  sale  as  regularly  as  they  do  sneetines. 
Eighth,  by  purchasing  seed  cotton  from  the 
planters  and  ginning  it  at  the  mill,  the  cotton 
IS  in  a  better  condition  for  working  than  after 
it  has  been  compressed  into  bales,  and  the  ex- 

Cse  of  packing  the  cotton,  bageing,  ties  and 
dline  would  £e  saved,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense of  running  it  through  the  picker.  The 
wastage  cotton  undergoes  in  different  ways  has 
been  estimated  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  bale.  Could  the  entire  crop  of  cotton  be 
converted  into  yams  at  the  South,  and  shipped 
abroad  in  that  form,  it  would  add  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars  annually  to  the  wealth 
of  this  portion  of  the  United  States.  Foreign 
mills  would  adapt  their  machinery  to  working 
up  the  yarns  instead  of  the  raw  cotton.  If 
but  one  quarter  of  the  crop  could  be  thus  con- 
verted, it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  this 
country,  and  enable  numberi  of  women  and 
children  who  are  now  dependent  upon  others, 
to  suppon  themselves." 


Cormpofnitnt$  Americam  Farmer. 

On  the  Cnltivatioa  of  Samac. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  article 
up«n  the  cultivation  of  sumac,  as  published  in 
your  September  number.  I  have  for  some 
time  thought  that  this  industry  may  be  made 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
South,  and  particularly  to  the  owners  of  gray 
soil  lands,  upon  which  this  plant  appears  to 
flourish  most.  I  would  suggest  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  sumac  mills  that  they  should  erect  dry- 
ing houses  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the 
Government  Agricultural  Report  for  1869 
(page  281),  for  curing  hay  in  wet  weather. 
This  would  insure  a  uniform  sample  as  to  color, 
and  would  probably  induce  a  larger  ^ewth  by 
cultivation,  as  well  as  a  more  extensive  collec- 
tion of  the  article  in  a  wild  state.  As  the  mills 
are  already  supplied  with  the  motive  power, 
the  other  additions  necessary  might  be  made 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $50  at  the  utmost.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  weight  of 
dried  leaves  per  acre  the  Sicilian  grower 
usually  realizes ;  it  is  also  worth  consideration 
whether  or  not  the  greater  portion  of  landed 
proprietors  in  this  country,  who  generally 
possess  ftiel  in  abundance,  ought  not  to  prepare 
the  sumac  for  market  themselves,  instead  of 
selling  it  in  a  green  or  dried  state.  One  mill 
would  answer  the  purpose  (for  awhile)  of 
several  growers,  and  as  but  little  skill  is  re- 


quired in  the  management  of  it,  any  intelligent 
laborer  would  be  able  to  conduct  the  business. 
My  flax  will  be  seeded  in  a  few  days,  when  I 
will  let  you  know  the  result  of  the  crop  so  far. 
I  remain,  yours  very  faithfully, 

T.  L.  HlKLT. 

[The  question  as  to  the  weight  of  dry  leaves 
per  acre,  in  the  Sicilian  cultivation,  perhaps 
can  be  answered  by  some  of  our  readers.  We 
are  told  that  for  market  purposes  the  upland 
sumac  has  heretofore  been  preferred;  of  this 
the  stag-horn  varieties,  Rus  typhina,  and  the 
smooth  sort,  R.  glabra  are  used,  but  now  it  is 
found  that  the  dwarf  or  copal  sumac,  R.  copals 
linaj  is  of  more  value  than  the  others  nam^. 

"  Once  the  plantation  is  made,  but  little  care 
is  needed  except  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds ; 
but  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
plantation,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy 
the  suckers  that  spring  from  the  roots,  since 
these  are  required  for  reproduction. 

"The  price  paid  for  good  sumac  in  New 
Tprk  is  about  four  cents  per  pound,  although 
much  of  it,  like  tobacco,  from  Dad  handling,  is 
sold  at  a  mere  nominal  sum.  The  demand  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  on  lands  adapted  to  its  growth,  espe- 
cially south  of  40°  its  cultivation  will  become 
highly  remunerative. 

"  At  present  the  American  supply  is  drawn 
entirely  from  wild  plants,  but  sooner  or  later 
its  cultivation  will  be  carried  on  sjrstematically, 
and  on  a  large  scale.  In  dyein^^  the  colors 
produced  are  a  rich  yellow,  a  peculiar  shade  of  , 
ereen  and  fawn  color,  and  as  before  mentioned, 
the  fiirther  south  we  go.  the  richer  the  plant 
is  found  in  tannin,  for  wnich  alone  it  must  be 
cultivated  with  a  view  to  profit,  and  when 
Western  tanners  are  so  carenil  in  their  manu- 
factures as  are  those  East,  and  especially  those 
in  Europe,  we  may  look  to  see  the  west  and 
southwest  supply  them  with  as  good  an  article 
of  sumac  for  their  ahe^  and  goat  morocco,  as  is 
made  anywhere." 

The  following  description  is  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  Report  for  1869: 

"  The  sumac  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  of  the 
natural  order  of  Anacardiacese,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  single  genus  Rhus^  a  name  ap- 
plied on  account  of  the  reddish  color  of  the 
berries. 

"The  species  in  the  United  SUtes,  which 
possess  an  economic  value,  are  R,  typhina  or 
stag-horn  sumac,  which  attains  the  size  of  a 
tree  twenty  feet  high;  R.  glabra,  or  smooth 
sumac,  a  spreading  leafy  bush,  from  four  to 
ten  feet  high ;  R.  copallina^  a  dwarf  species, 
from  one  to  seven  feet  hieh,  with  fruit  ajree- 
ably  acid ;  R.  pumiloy  a  dwarf  species  of  the 
pine  barrens,  from  North  Carolina  te  Georgia; 
R.  aromaiica^  a  fragrant  sumac,  a  dwarf,  strag- 
gling bush,  found  from  Vermont,  westward 
and  southward;  R.  meiospium^  a  tree  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  found  in  southern 
Florida ;  R.  cotinoides,  species  allied  to,  or  which, 
as  Gray  thinks,  may  be  the  same  as  the  il. 
cotinusj  (exotic)  or  Venetian  sumac^  or  smoke 
plant,  and  which  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
Alabama."] 
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The  Food  of  Plants. 

Fum  an  Addreu  of  Dr.  Jam^s  R  Nickols^  Editor  of  the 
Journal  qf  Chemutry, 

P0TA8H~IT8    GREAT    VALUE    TO   THE    FARMER 
TOR  HIS  GRAIN   CROPS. 

Potash  holds  a  most  important  place  in  the 
list  of  substances  consumed  bj  plants,  and 
hitherto  much  anxiety  has  been  manifested  re- 
garding a  supply  equal  to  our  wants.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  acquainted  with  no  sources 
of  the  a^ent  save  that  of  the  ash  of  plants, 
and  as  mineral  coal  came  into  use  for  furnish- 
ing household  warmth,  wood-ashee  and  the 
p(^h  salts  obtained  from  them  became  very 
scarce  and  coetly.  Every  year  the  farmer  re- 
moved from  the  soil  large  quantities  of  potash 
in  his  crops,  which  he  could  not  return  again 
through  the  excrement  of  his  animals,  and 
therefore  it  was  evident  his  lands  were  becom- 
ing impoverished  to  an  alarming  extent.  High 
coltivation,  as  respects  potash,  increases  this 
impoverishment,  as  all  cultivated  plants  are 
richer  in  this  substance  than  thoee  growing 
sponfaneously.  To  obtain  a  clear  understano- 
ing  of  the  needs  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  acre  of  wheat  producing  twenty-five 
bushels  of  grain  and  3000  pounds  of  straw,  re- 
moves about  forty  pounds  of  potash  in  the 
>  crop.  Can  any  farmer  before  me  conceive  of 
I  that  number  of  pounds  of  potash  existing  in 
the  soil  of  any  one  acre  of  land  upon  his  farm  ? 
We  know  it  must  be  present  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  plants,  else  not  a  blade  of  wheat 
esn  grow  and  mature  the  seed.  Nearly  all 
soils  of  course  contain  potash,  but  the  quantity 
is  often  insufficient  for  crops  of  any  of  the 
cereal  grains. 

A  crop  of  corn  raised  upon  my  farm  in  1860 
of  106  bushels  to  the  acre,  removed  in  kernel 
ind  stock,  159  pounds  of  potash  and  80  pounds 
I  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now,  I  did  not  supply  to 
the  crop  all  this  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
hot  I  gave  an  important  lift  in  feeding  to  the 
plants  bone  dust  and  wood-ashes,  which  sup- 
ply these  agents.  We  cannot^  gentlemen,  raise 
large  crops  of  com  without  lurnishing  potash 
in  some  assimilable  form,  for  a  small  crop  of 
50  bushels  to  the  acre  requires  about  76  pounds 
of  the  agent.  A  fiair  crop  of  oats,  say  60 
lioshels  to  the  acre,  removes  only  about  13 

rnds  of  potash ;  barley  and  rye  remove  not 
from  30  pounds  each. 

tHl  ACTION  or  POTASH  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
OK  THE  TUBERS  AND  TOPS  OF  POTATOES. 

Now  we  have  all  dtwerved  the  great  deteri- 
oration in  oor  potato  crops  during  the  past  ten 
or  twenty  Tears,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
ftUrming  decrease  of  tubers?  Can  science, 
€in  chemistry,  point  out  the  reason,  or  aid  in 
femedving  the  difficulty?  I  think  it  can,  and 
in  order  to  place  the  matter  before  you  in 
t  clear  lieht,  let  me  point  out  the  kind  and 
UDoimt  of  food  which  the  potato  demands.  I 
tiave  a  field  of  potatoes  upon  my  fkrm  which 
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I  expeot  will  yield  300  bushds  to  the  acre, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  old-fashioned 
crop.  I  know  that  this  crop  will  remove  from 
the  soil,  in  tubers  and  tops,  at  least  400  pounds 
of  potash ;  I  am  also  certain  it  will  remove 
150  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now  these 
amounts  are  very  large,  and  serve  to  show  that 
the  potato  plant  is  a  great  consumer  of  the 
two  substances;  and  also  it  shows  that  in  order 
to  restore  our  potato  fields  to  their  former  pro- 
ductive condition,  we  must  supply  phosphatic 
compounds  and  substances  homing  potash  in 
large  quantities.  For  six  or  ei^ht  generations 
our  fathers  have  been  exhaustmg  the  soil  by 
removing  these  agents  in  their  potato  and  other 
crops,  and  we  have  reached  a  time  when  the 
vegetables  are  starving  in  our  fields  for  want 
of  their  proper  food.  Our  farmers  have  found 
that  new  land  gives  the  beet  crops,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  such  fields  afford  the  most 
potash.  But  so  long  as  we  crop  our  pastures 
so  unreasonably  we  cannot  resort  to  new  land, 
as  land  is  not  new  that  has  had  its  potash  and 
phosphatic  elements  removed  by  grazing  ani- 
mals. Remember  that  a  potato  field  which 
gives  but  100  bushels  to  the  acre  requires  at 
least  160  pounds  of  potash,  but  by  allowing 
the  tops  to  decay  upon  the  field,  60  pounds  of 
this  is  restored  to  the  soil  again,  as  that  amount 
is  contained  in  them.  A  medium  crop  of  po- 
tatoes reouires  twioe  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
as  a  medium  crop  of  wheat,  so  tnat  in  two 
years  with  wheat  the  land  is  deprived  of  no 
more  of  the  agent  than  it  loses  in  one  year 
with  potatoes. 

THE  ACCUMITLATION  OF  MANT7RIAL  MATTERS 
BIMPLE  WHEN  THEIR  NATURE  IS  ONCE  UN- 
DERSTOOD. 

My  aim  has  been  to  point  out  the  nature  of 
the  materials  which  plants  require,  and  to  im- 
press upon  the  minas  of  those  who  hear  me 
the  great  truth  that  when  the  farmer  has  gained 
this  knowledge  and  also  learned  the  quantity 
necessary  for  a  given  crop,  the  accumulation 
and  use  of  these  materials  is  as  simple  as  that 
of  supplying  raw  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  doth,  boots  and  shoes,  or  any  other 
manufactures.  A  field  in  proper  condition  for 
culture  should  contain  in  ample  abundance  all 
the  inorganic  materials  which  the  intended 
crop  requires,  and  these  materials  should  be  ia 
an  assimilable  condition,  or,  in  other  words, 
they  should  be  in  a  soluble  condition,  so  that 
by  the  aid  of  water  they  can  be  taken  up  and 
carried  through  the  plant  organism.  The 
proper  manures  for  wneat  and  com  are  the 
nitrogenised  varieties,  or  those  which  hold  ni- 
trogen, either  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  as 
nitric  acid.  These  should  be  conjoined  with 
phosphates  and  potash  in  considerable  apdounts. 
For  potatoes,  phosphates  and  limer  are  re- 
quired; and  the  latter  element,  lime,  enters 
largely  into  the  leaves,  and  is  an  important 
article  of  food  for  the  vegetable.  Qypsum  or 
plaster,  which  holds  lime  and  sulphuric  acid, 
IS  a  valuable  manurial  agent  for  potatoes,  es- 
pecially on  moist  land.  1  have  used  it  with 
satisfiactory  results.  Boots,  and  sdso  wheat 
should  be  supplied  with  magnesia,  as  it  is  found 
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largely  in  the  form  of  phoephaU  in  the  ash  of 
these  plants.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
shew  that  each  variety  of  plants  demands  pe- 
culiar kinds  of  food)  and  unless  it  is  supplied 
by  the  soil,  or  through  our  agency,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  flourish. 

During  the  past  eight  years  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  ^de  the  operations  of  a  farm  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  science,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  led 
astray.  It  has  been  a  delight  to  observe  how 
exact  and  beautiful  are  the  laws  of  nature  as 
displayed  in  the  productions  of  the  fields. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  soil  culti- 
vation, as  a  pursuit,  was  more  hopeful  and 
promising  than  the  present.  We  nave  just 
learned  the  important  fact,  that  an  abundance 
of  plant-food  has  been  stored  up  for  use  in 
mines  and  rocks,  and  that  we  have  only  to 
reach  out  our  hands  and  take  all  we  require. 
Ten  years  ago  who  could  have  dreamed  even 
of  such  vast  deposits  of  potash  as  have  been 
opened  up  to  us  at  the  Stassfurth  salt  works  in 
(Germany?  Some  idea  of  the  supply  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
more  potash  is  famished  from  these  mines  than 
from  the  wood-ash  sources  of  the  whole  world. 
About  13,000  tons  of  potash  were  sent  to  mar- 
ket from  the  United  States  and  British  Amer- 
ica in  1870;  and  yet  Stassfurth,  where  a  dozen 
years  ago  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  single  ton 
could  M  procured,  30,000  tons  of  the  muriate 
of  potash  were  manufactured  and  supplied  to 
consumers  upon  both  continents  during  the 
past  year.  The  surface  salts  at  these  mines 
which  hold  the  potash  are  practically  inex- 
haustible, and  millions  of  tons  will  be  supplied 
in  succeeding  years.  No  doubt  our  own  salt 
mines  will  be  found,  upon  careful  examination, 
to  afford  potash,  and  hence  we  may  look  with 
confidence  to  tne  rapid  cheapening  of  this 
most  useful  product. 

THK  PHOSPHORIC   ROCKS   OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Ten  years  ago  who  could  have  supposed  that 
alone  the  river-beds  upon  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  there  were  millions  of  tons  of  rocks 
holding  that  important  element  of  plant-food, 
pliosphoric  acid?  Those  rocks  were  indeed 
Known,  but  their  important  character  was  not 
understood.  The  phosphoric  rock-beds  of  that 
region  extend  over  an  area  of  several  hundred 
square  miles,  and  the  beds  are  in  places  twelve 
feet  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  tons  underlie  each  acre. 
How  vast  is  this  supply  of  an  agent  of  the 
highest  importance  to  agriculture,  and  what  a 
source  of  national  wealth  is  open  to  us.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  groat  activity  in  the 
work  of  grinding  these  phosphatic  rocks,  and 
with  the  aid  of  acid,  preparing  the  superphos- 
phate of  lime  for  agricultural  uses. 

:^ATURK  HAS  PROVIDED  FERTILIZERS  FOR  OUR 
SOILS. 

Let  me  press  upon  your  attention  in  closing 
two  important  and  interesting  considerations. 
One  is,  that  Nature  has  provided  ample  mate- 
rials to  supply  all  our  wants.  In  mountains 
and  caverns  and  streams  she  has  deposited  all 


elements  and  combinations,  which  are  essentia) 
for  our  well  being  and  progress,  and  it  is  un- 
reasonable and  wicked  to  doubt  regarding  the 
future;  and  second,  do  not  disparage  science, 
but  sustain  and  foster  it,  for  it  holds  the  key 
which  is  alone  capable  of  unlocking  Nature's 
store-house,  and  bringing  forth  from  the  dark 
recesses  of  earth  those  rich  materials  which 
have  been  provided  for  our  sustenance  and 
happiness. 

The  Brain  daring  Sleep. 

Claude  Bernard  has  recently  contributed  to 
the  Revue  den  Deux  Mondes  a  valuable  paper 
"  On  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  which  has 
been  translated  for  the  November  number  of 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Sleep,  as  he  re- 
marks, "is  rightly  considered  the  state  of  rest 
of  the  cerebral  organ;"  and  he  proceeds  to 
give  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
experiments  by  which  it  has  been  proved  thai 
sleep  is  not  the  result  of  compression  produced 
by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  as 
was  commonly  believed  until  within  a  few 
years: 

"It  has  been  shown  by  direct  experiment 
that,  during  sleep,  the  brain,  instead  of  being 
congested,  is  on  the  contrary  pale  and  ^cod- 
less  ;  while  in  a  state  of  wakefulness  the  circu- 
lation, becoming  more  active,  provokes  a  flow 
of  blood  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  cere- 
bral activity.  In  this  respect,  natural  sleep 
and  the  ann^thetic  sleep  of  chloroform  are 
alike;  in  both  cases,  the  brain,  sunk  into  rest 
or  inactivity,  presents  the  same  paleness  and 
relative  bloodlessness. 

The  experiment  is  made  in  this  manner:  A 
part  of  the  bony  covering  of  an  animal's  skull 
IS  carefully  removed,  and  the  brain  laid  bare, 
so  as  to  study  the  circulation  at  the  surface  of 
this  organ.  Then  chloroform  is  administered 
to  produce  insensibility.  In  the  first  exciting 
staee  of  the  action  of  tlie  chloroform,  the  brain 
is  observed  to  grow  congested  and  to  lap  over 
at  the  edges ;  but  as  soon  as  the  stage  of  auies- 
thetic  sleep  is  reached,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  sinks  in  and  grows  paler,  presenting  a 
languid  movement  of  capillary  circulation, 
which  lasts  as  long  as  the  state  of  sleep  or 
cerebral  rest  continues.  For  the  study  of  the 
brain  in  natural  sleep,  a  circular  trepan  is  made 
on  a  dog's  head,  and  the  piece  of  bone  removed 
is  replaced  by  a  watch-glass  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  exact  opening,  so  as  to  prevent  the  irri- 
tating action  of  the  air.  The  animals  subjected 
to  the  operation  survive  it;  and  observations 
on  their  brain  through  this  sort  of  window, 
while  awake  and  when  asleep,  prove  that  when 
the  dog  is  asleep  the  brain  is  always  paler,  and 
that  a  fresh  afiiux  of  bloM  is  regularly  noticed 
on  his  awaking,  when  the  functions  of  the 
brain  resume  their  activity.  Facts  analogous 
to  those  observed  in  animals  have  been  studied 
directly  in  the  human  brain.  Upon  a  person 
injured  by  a  frightful  railroad  accident,  the 
effect  of  a  considerable  loss  of  brain-substance 
was  examined.  The  brain  was  visible  over  a 
surface  of  three  by  six  inches.  The  patient 
sufiered  frequent  and  severe  attacks  of  epilepsy 
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and  coma,  during  which  the  brain  invariably 
expanded.  Sleep  succeeded  these  attacks,  ana 
the  cerebral  hernia  gradually  subsided.  When 
the  patient  awoke,  the  brain  again  projected 
and  rose  to  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal bony  table.  In  the  case  of  another  per- 
son, injured  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  of 
the  skull,  the  cerebral  circulation  was  studied 
daring  the  administration  of  anaesthetics.  With 
the  first  inhalations,  the  surface  of  the  brain 
became  branchy  and  filled  with  blood;  the 
flow  of  blood  and  throbbin£^  of  the  brain  in- 
creased, and  then,  at  the  instant  of  sleep,  its 
surface  subsided  by  degrees  below  the  opening, 
while  at  the  same  time  growing  relatively  pale 
and  bloodless. 

Briefly,  then,  the  brain  is  governed  by  the 
common  law  that  controls  blood-circulation  in 
all  the  organs.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  when 
the  organs  are  at  rest  and  their  action  sus- 
pended, the  circulation  in  them  grows  languid ; 
and  it  increases,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
activity  is  resumed." 


Wm  '^pxiX^> 


Winter  Management  of  Bees* 

About  the  first  of  November  bees  should  all 
be  examined  and  brought  into  winter  quarters. 
Those  that  have  not  enough  honey  should  now 
receive  especial  care  by  the  apiarian,  as  he  is 
prepared  to  know  their  exact  condition  both  as 
to  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  If  you  are 
goine  to  leave  them  standing  out  of  doors,  they 
sheuTd  be  placed  on  a  stand  one  foot  high,  and 
within  one  foot  of  each  other.  They  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  tight  roof,  a  tight  wall  on 
the  north,  west  and  east;  ventilate  well;  place 
boards  in  front  of  hives,  down  so  far  that  the 
sun  will  not  strike  them  during  the  winter. 
Place  straw  between  the  hives,  as  this  will 
serve  to  keep  them  from  being  affected  by  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  They  beine  well  ven- 
tilated, will  need  no  fUrther  care  during  the 
winter,  except  to  occasionally  look  and  see  if 
they  are  afifected  with  dysentery.  If  so,  they 
will  show  it  by  their  dark-colored  fceces  around 
the  entrance  to  their  hive.  Numbers  of  them 
will  also  fly  out  and  leave  their  mark;  and 
many  of  them,  if  they  be  all  right,  and  being 
in  the  shade,  will  not,  and  have  no  occasion  to, 
come  out  at  all.  If  they  do,  they  are  warm 
enough  to  return  without  much  loss.    Better 


leave  them  in  this  position  until  spring — 
November,  December,  January,  February,  and 
frequently  March.  In  this  northern  climate, 
bees  will  keep  quiet  and  begin  to  increase  about 
the  first  of  March. 

Every  bee-keeper  should  examine  his  stocks 
late  in  the  fall,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  done 

fathering  honey.  Some  stocks  are  inclined  to 
reed  too  late  and  too  much  for  their  means  of 
supplies,  and  if  left  to  themselves  will  exhaust 
all  their  honey  long  before  spring,  and  then 
die.  They  should  be  carefully  examined,  and 
if  the  bee-keeper  finds  too  much  brood,  it  would 
be  better  to  cnange  one  or  two  of  their  combs 
with  another  swarm  that  may  be  destitute  of 
bees,  giving  in  exchange  frames  having  more 
honey  from  swarms  that  can  spare  it.  This  is 
very  easily  understood,  if  you  will  examine  the 
inside  of  the  hive.  In  domg  this,  if  you  deem 
it  advisable,  you  can  unite  two  or  more  swarms 
together.  In  uniting  swarms  we  fitrengthen 
them,  and  make  respectable  swarms  of  them. 
I  have  practiced  this  a  great  deal,  and  found 
it  to  work  admirably. 

The  reader  will  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  bees  in  the  fall,  or  before  going 
into  winter  quarters?  We  answer — first,  we 
can  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  scarcity  of  bees, 
should  there  be  any ;  if  over-swarming  has  been 
the  cause,  or  a  barren  queen,  perhaps  a  drone- 
lay  ine  queen.  If  caused  by  disease,  such  as 
foul  brood,  we  certainly  snould  know  their 
exact  condition.  The  loss  of  queens,  more  than 
anything  else,  gives  other  bees  a  chance  to  rob 
and  the  moth  to  destroy  the  comb. — A,  F. 
Moon,  in  Live  Stock  Journal. 


Hints  to  Beginners. — Beginners  in  bee- 
keeping should  not,  when  going  into  the  busi- 
ness, build  costly  bee-houses,  provide  high- 
priced,  untested  patent  hives,  purchase  a  large 
number  of  colonies,  or  buy  "three-banded," 
Italian  queens  at  a  time  when  as  yet  they  can 
hardly  tell  a  drone  from  a  worker.  Begin 
moderately  and  hasten  slowly.  The  needful 
experience  in  practical  bee  culture  is  much 
more  easily  and  far  more  efficiently  acquired 
by  careful  attention  to  a  few  choice  stocks,  than 
by  a  hurried  supervision  of  a  large  number, 
even  with  the  aid  of  manuals  and  text  books. 
Plain,  simple  movable  frame  hives,  too,  will  be 
found  better  suited  for  the  requisite  manipula- 
tions, than  fancifnl  and  complicated  contri- 
vances, devised  by  persons  really  ignorant 
themselves  of  the  habits  and  wants  of  bees. 
And  colonies  placed  in  an  open,  situation,  with 
their  hives  readily  accessible  from  all  sides  and 
somewhat  sheltered  or  shaded  by  trees  or  vines, 
will  be  much  more  conveniently  managed  than 
when  placed  in  ordinary  sheds  or  out-door  bee- 
houses. 

Study  first  to  know  what  is  required  for 
success,  and  then  extend  your  operations  when, 
you  are  sure  that  you  can  have  the  busi- 
ness "well  in  hand."  Precipitancy,  in  most 
kinds  of  business,  is  the  ruin  of  beginners,  and 
bee-keeping  needs  study  and  caution  to  assure 
success. — Ayneriean  Bee  Journal. 
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The  Horse  Epidemic— laflaenza. 

The  following  was  delivered  as  a  lecture,  by 
Professor  A.  G.  Copeman,  at  the  New  York 
Veterinary  College  in  1866.  As  it  treats  the 
oomplaint  now  raging,  it  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance: 

Definition. — Is  a  specific  febrile  disease,  in- 
variable in  its  essential  characteristics,  fre- 
quently prevailing  as  an  epizootic,  attended 
with  lassitude  and  prostration  to  an  extreme 
degree;  chills,  and  great  sensibility  to  cold 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  eyes  injected 
and  tending  to  fill  with  tears,  the  nostrils  dis- 
charging an  acrid  fiuid;  cough  prevails,  with 
yellow  expectoration,  sometimes  also  attended 
with  piddmess  and  lethargy.  Fever  attends 
the  disorder,  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes 
severe,  and  of  a  type  varying  in  diff'erent  epi- 
zootics and  localities. 

Pathology, — A  specific  poison  is  believed  to 
be  absorbed  and  to  infect  the  blood,  when,  after 
a  ffiven  period  of  latency,  it  causes  great  gene- 
ral depression,  extreme  debility,  together  with 
fever.  The  specific  actions  of  this  poison  are 
on  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  that  of  the 
eyes  (hence  the  familiar  name,  "pink  eye"), 
of  the  nose,  and  of  the  bronchi.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  fauces,  causing  sore  throat,  and,  in  a  smaller 
ratio,  on  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
pleura,  causing  infiammation  of  these  organs. 
In  many  instances  the  disorder  terminates  in 
ffreat  fiatulence  in  the  bowels— diarrhea.  These 
different  patholoffical  phenomena  vary  in  fre- 
quency and  complexity  in  different  seasons  and 
places.  In  most  cases,  when  the  poison  is  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  produce  fever,  its  type 
is  sometimes  remittent.  Its  usual  duration  is 
one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  when  it  terminates 
in  an  abundant  sweat,  and  which  not  unfre- 
quently  leaves  great  debility  behind  it. 

Symptoms^  Course  and  Complications, — The 
symptoms  of  influenza  assume  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent forms.  Thus,  catarrh  often  exists  with- 
out the  fever,  and  in  a  similar  number  of  cases 
the  fever  without  the  catarrh.  Severe  nervous 
depression  and  great  prostration  were  fre- 
quently the  most  prominent  svmptoms,  while 
in  other  instances  the  bronchial  anection  alone 


harasses  the  patient.  The  disease  usually  be- 
gins suddenly  with  chilliness  and  shivering, 
rapidly  succeeded  by  an  immediate  and  evident 
impression  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  frontal  sinuses,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chial tubes  to  a  great  or  less  extent.  Qeneral 
soreness  accompanies  these  symptoms,  with 
great  depression  and  an  extraordinary  weak- 
ness, which  always  bear  a  close  ratio  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  pulmonary  affection,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  severity  of  the  disease.  These 
symptoms  are  usually  accompanied  by  fever, 
and  a  short,  suppressed  cough,  and  a  difficulty 
of  breathing;  the  alu?  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and 
the  membranes  of  the  eyes  of  a  pink  or  dark 
orange  hue.  The  tongue  is  moist,  or  coated 
with  a  yellow  mucus,  the  skin  soft  and  without 
morbid  heat,  the  pulse  little  augmented  in  fre- 
quency. But,  although  each  of  the  particular 
symptoms  may  be  mild,  there  is  a  languor, 
debility,  and  loss  of  spirits  fkr  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  almost  exceed- 
ing that  of  "lung  fever."  The  average  dura- 
tion of  these  cases  varies  from  five  to  seven  in 
the  mild  forms,  and  from  seven  to  twelve  in 
the  more  severe.  In  mild  cases,  such  phe- 
nomena constitute'  the  whole  disease,  and  the 
patients  recover  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  da^. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  patient,  in 
addition,  will  suffer  from  mild  or  severe  sore 
throat — a  cough  comes  on  and  continues  for 
many  weeks.  In  a  few  cases  the  symptoms 
are  of  a  still  more  aggravated  character,  the 
fever  being  more  marked,  the  pulse  accele- 
rated, the  skin  hotter  and  the  cough  more 
troublesome;  and  these  conditions  are  often 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The 
pulmonary  complications  may  be  arranged  into 
three  forms.  First,  capillary  bronchitis;  seo- 
ond,  bronchitis  supervening  on  chronic  disease 
of  the  lungs ;  third,  pneumonia. 

The  accession  of  capillary  bronchitis  is  in- 
dicated by  the  chest  svmptoms  becoming  more 
severe,  and  the  flts  of  coughing  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  at  first  quite  disproportion- 
ate to  the  cough  and  to  the  physical  signs. 
The  expectoration  is  scanty,  and  consists  of  a 
y el  lowish,  tenacious  mucus.  The  pulse  becomes 
rapid,  eighty  to  one  hundred  ana  twenty;  the 
tongue  covered  with  a  whitish,  soapy  fur,  and 
prostration  is  extreme.  The  only  auscultatory 
signs  are  roughness  of  the  inspiratory  mur- 
mur, with  occasional  slight  crepiution  near 
the  lower  third  of  the  diest.     There  is  tvi- 
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dently  ^reat  soreness  and  contraction  of  the 
chest  Crepitation,  unattended  by  dullness  on 
percQBsion,  soon  extends  over  the  greater  or 
las  extent  of  both  lungs,  and  the  difficult 
breathing  speedily  becomes  so  intense  as  to  be 
panting.  The  cough  is  hacking  and  the  ex- 
pectoration very  viscid,  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  The 
respirations  are  quickened,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  uniform  connection  between 
tie  extent  of  the  disease  and  the  disturbed 
ratio  of  the  pulse  and  respiratory  movements. 
The  pneumonia  has,  in  some  years,  been  char- 
itriied  by  great  debility^  and  presenting  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  usual  svmptoms ;  the  pulse, 
ordinarily  so  large  and  full,  has  been  slow  and 
small,  and  though  sometimes  between  fifty  and 
lixtv,  has  ranged  more  commonly  from  thirty 
to  forty.  The  patients,  also,  who  generally 
jreserve  a  good  deal  of  power  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  pneumonia,  were  now  so  weak  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  be  supported  to  get 
them  out  of  the  stalls.  Throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  this  disease,  so  great  is  the  prostration 
uiat  the  patient's  loss  of  muscular  power  is  the 
most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease. 
This  extreme  debility  often  continues — some- 
times after  all  other  symptoms  have  passed 
away.  The  disease  generally  terminates  favor- 
ably by  perspiration,  or  by  copious  secretion, 
or  mucus  from  the  bronchia,  or  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  urine.  Toward  the  termination  of 
the  complaint,  rheumatic  affections,  especially 
>  of  the  hock  and  fetlock  joints  are  by  no  means 
anosual. 

Causes  and  Modes  of  Propagation. — The 
attack  of  influenza  is  for  the  most  part  so 
onifersal  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a 
larice  majority  of  horses  in  our  "sale  stables" 
nffer  more  or  less  from  its  prevalence,  and 
that  without  respect  to  age,  sex  or  condition. 
The  nature  of  the  epizootic  influence,  which 
fives  rise  to  influenza,  is  quite  unknown. 
Sodden  changes  of  temperature  appear  to 
•ssist  the  development  of  the  influenza  poison, 
and  exposure  to  cold  predisposes  the  horse  to 
disease.  Few  horses  suffer  more  than  one  at- 
tack of  influenza  in  the  same  epizootic,  although 
many  relapse;  but  one  attack  of  this  disease  in 
no  degree  protects  the  constitution  from  a 
•econd  attack  in  another  epizootic. 

PaooNOsis. — Colts  and  young  horses  die  in 
»  very  small  proportion,  unless  in  a  previous 
•tate  of  ill-health.  The  mortality,  however, 
tmong  the  aged  has  in  every  country  been  at 
times  great  from  this  disease.  It  has  been  re- 
>^ked,  also,  that  the  disease,  if  not  fatal  in 
Jtielf,  left  the  patient  of  whatever  a^e  often 
peatly  debilitated  and  out  of  condition,  and 
wose  with  "  tender  lungs "  who  suffer  from  it 
often  continue  to  cough  for  several  months. 

Treatment. — As  a  general  rule,  the  ereat 
"majority  of  cases  in  epizootics  of  influenza  nave 
•<*rcely  required  any  medical  treatment.  In 
favorable  seasons  many,  indeed,  are  so  slightly 
indisposed  as  to  require  nothing  more  to  their 
Jjre  than  to  be  kept  for  two  or  three  days 
"Wtt  "  high  feed,"  oats,  corn  meal,  etc.,  and  to 


get  soft  food,  scalded  bran,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sweet  hay,  tepid  drinks,  or  hay  tea,  to 
which  a  little  niter  or  phosphate  of  soda  may 
be  added.  A  fever  pill,  composed  of  camphor, 
niter,  ginger,  and  flaxseed  meal,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  is  useful  in  moderating  the 
fever,  and  nature  seems  to  point  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  it  afterward,  when  there  is  a  dis])08i- 
tion  to  sweating.  Nothing  likewise  is  found 
so  successfully  to  mitigate  the  coueh  as  a  gentle 
o{>iate  at  night.  A  smaller  number,  however, 
will  require  medical  attendance  either  from  the 
severity  of  the  bronchitis,  the  recurrence  of 
pneumonia,  severe  sore  throat,  or  more  fre- 
quently from  the  debility  induced  by  the  dis- 
order. In  general,  when  the  bronchitis  is 
severe,  but  the  substance  of  the  lung  as  yet 
unaffected,  linseed  poultices  to  the  ch^t,  or 
hot  vinegar,  are  often  of  essential  service,  and 
this  treatment,  together  with  neutral  salts, 
opiates,  and  diaphoretics  in  general,  will  effect 
a  cure.  In  all  the  great  epizootics  of  influenza, 
however,  it  has  been  remarked  that  a  cough  is 
one  of  the  most  annoying  symptoms,  and  thai 
the  whole  class  of  expectorants  'were  either  use- 
less or  uncertain  in  their  action. 

Bloodletting  and  cathartics  are  dangerous 
in  the  highest  degree,  while  "sedatives" — as 
digital es,  aconite,  hellebore,  emetic  tartar,  etc. — 
increase  the  prostration  without  benefitting,  in 
any  commensurate  degree,  the  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. During  convalescence,  acetate  and  citrate 
of  iron,  in  small  doses,  will  be  found  useful 
tonics;  also  gentian,  columbi  and  cinchona 
barks.  In  cases  complicated  by  pneumonia, 
it  has  been  found  tnat  depletory  remedies 
totallv  fail  to  relieve  the  complaint.  It  is  in 
this  ferm  of  pneumonia  that  small  doses  of 
"diffusible  stimulants,"  sesqui  carbonate,  and 
the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  nitrous  ether, 
etc.,  have  been'  found  so  advantageous. 

As  influenza  is  a  speeijie  fever  characterized 
by  pure  debility,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  per- 
manent good  can  possibly  result  from  anti- 
phlogistic remedies  of  any  kind.  In  all  cases 
we  should,  from  the  commencement,  endeavor 
to  strengthen  the  patient.  The  prostrating 
effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  entire  organism, 
and  the  probable  dependence  of  the  more 
alarming  symptoms  upon  the  poisoned  condi- 
tion of  the  olood,  tnese  are  circumstances 
which  should  induce  every  cautious  practi- 
tioner to  "think  twice"  before  adopting  the 
"heroic"  treatment  recommended  by  Youatt, 
Percivall,  and  other  systematic  authorities.  • 
All  that  art  can  do  in  influenza  is  to  husband 
Nature^a  resources  by  warm  clothing  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  patient ;  pure  air  to  breathe, 
a  carefully- selected  diet,  and  tepid,  saline 
waters  to  drink,  are  among  the  means  I  have 
found  most  useful. 


The  English  Milk  Journal  describes  a  case 
where  a  milk  dealer  on  a  second  conviction  for 
diluting  milk  with  water,  was  not  only  flned 
but  required,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  a  special  law,  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  conspicu- 
ous notice  in  a  leading  paper,  giving  in  tiiW 
an  account  of  the  transaction. 
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SoUingr  Sheep. 

Editor  Live  Stock  Journal — Having  read 
papers  from  your  pen  highly  commending  the 
soiling  system  for  summering  animals,  in  lieu 
of  pasturing,  I  should  like  to  get  your  opinion 
of  soiling  sheep  in  the  South.  We  ought  to 
keep  more  stocK,  for  the  good  of  the  land,  and 
also  to  furnish  food  and  clothing.  We  do  n't 
know  much  of  dairying,  and  can't  handle  cows 
profitahly,  hut  if  sheep  could  he  soiled,  we 
might  raise  soiling  crops  on  our  cotton  and 
sugar  lands,  while  resting.  These  crops  would 
come  well  in  the  rotation,  make  us  money  in 
the  sheep,  and  furnish  us  manure,  sorely  needed 
here.  This  question  is  of  interest  to  many  of 
your  Southern  readers.  T.  E.  Y. 

Atlanta,  6a. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  from  this  and  other 
letters,  that  Southern  planters  are  heginnineto 
study  the  advantages  of  mixed  hushandry. 
The  question  of  the  practicahility  of  soiling 
sheep  in  the  South  is  comparatively  new,  hut 
we  have  very  decided  convictions  upon  it,  and 
shall  freely  give  them,  premising  that  our  ex- 
periments have  all  heen  tried  in  New  York. 

Sheep  may  he  soiled  as  safely  as  cattle,  care 
beine  taken  not  to  keep  more  than  fifly  to  one 
hundred  sheep  in  an  enclosure,  and  not  to  keep 
them  more  than  seven  to  fourteen  days  on  one 
plat  of  ground.  It  would  not  pay  to  cut  green 
food  and  soil  sheep  on  those  plantations  with 
large  hilly  ranges  of  pasture,  hut  upon  the 
bottom  lands,  the  long  cultivated  cotton  fields, 
this  system  would  have  many  and  great  advan- 
tages. 

First,  it  would  enable  the  planter  to  feed 
large  numbers  of  sheep  upon  lands  otherwise 
idle.  Ten  sheep  may  be  fea  abundantly  through 
the  summer  upon  an  acre,  and  througn  the  year 
upon  two  and  a  half  acres.  The  income  from 
these,  with  reasonable  management,  could  not 
be  less  than  $50.  This  would  give  an  average 
of  $20  per  acre  as  the  direct  result  of  soiling 
sheep. 

Soiling  would  also  offer  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  planters  to  utilize  on  their  own  lands 
their  cotton -seed  cake.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent food  now  largely  going  to  waste,  both  as  a 
food  and  as  manure.  Could  all  the  cotton  seed 
of  the  South  be  economically  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat,  milk  and  wool,  and  then  in 
fertilizing  future  crops,  she  would  produce  a 
surplus  of  meat,  there  would  no  longer  bo 
•  complaints  of  a  lack  of  dairy  products,  and 
her  wool  crop  would  become  an  important  cle- 
ment of  her  prosperity.  The  personal  atten- 
tion required  in  soiling  would  render  it  easy  to 
give  the  fattening  sheep  small  quantities  of 
cotton  cake,  and  soon  their  mutton  would  rival 
that  of  England.  The  economical  feeding  of 
all  the  cotton  cake,  on  Southern  soil,  would 
produce  a  fertilizer  of  more  value  than  all  the 
guano  and  other  commercial  fertilizers  now 
purchased.  English  feeders  think  they  can 
afford  to  purchase  and  feed  oil  cake  at  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  per  ton  for  the  return  in  manure; 
and  as  this  cotton  cake  contains  just  the  ele- 
ments needed  in  the  growth  of  cotton,  how 


much  more  can  the  Southern  planter  afford  to 
feed  this  to  animals,  and  thus  return  to  the  soil 
what  will  not  cost  him  more  than  one-third 
that  sum.  The  cotton  crop  is  not  an  exhaust- 
ing one,  if  only  the  fiber  is  sold,  and  the  seed 
and  stalk  are  returned  to  the  soil. 

Second,  the  soiling  of  sheep  can  be  performed 
mostly  by  machinery.  The  green  crop  may 
be  cut  with  the  mowing  machine  or  reaper, 
raked  and  loaded  upon  the  wagon  with  the 
hay-loader  faster  than  it  is  mown,  drawn  to 
the  feeding  field  and  placed  in  racks.  One 
good  hand,  with  a  mule,  can  easily  feed  three 
hundred  sheep.  It  will,  of  course,  take  longer, 
in  proiK)rtion,  to  feed  a  small  number.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  labor  would  be  saved  in  dis- 
pensing with  fences. 

HOW  SHEEP  MAY  BE  SOILED. 

Some  have  thought  it  impracticable  to  feed 
sheep  on  this  plan,  because  of  their  liability  to 
disease  when  herded  together  in  small  en- 
closures. But  the  safety  against  disease  must 
be  sought  in  the  frequent  change  of  feeding^ 
fields. 

Hurdle  fences  must  be  provided,  light  and 
easy  to  handle.  Surround  as  many  rods  as 
you  have  sheep  in  the  fiock,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred.  If  you  have  more,  divide  them  into 
fiocks  of  one  hundred  or  less.  Place  racks  on 
the  north  side  of  the  field,  or  on  the  shady 
side,  if  it  has  one.  The  green  fodder  will  be 
placed  in  these,  in  moderate  quantity.  Three 
feeds  should  be  given  per  day.  This  feeding 
field  should  be  changed  every  seven  days. 
This  change  is  easily  made  by  having  extra 
movable  fences  to  surround  three  sides  of  the 
field  adjoining,  when  they  may  be  transferred 
to  the  new  enclosure.  One  week  will  give  a 
fair  dressing  of  manure,  and  to  preserve  it 
from  evaporation,  one  bushel  of  land  plaster 
may  be  sown  upon  a  hundred  rods.  Sheep 
thus  treated  will  be  healthy. 

In  soiling  sheep,  the  rye,  clover,  oats,  millet^ 
Hungarian  grass,  corn  or  other  soiling  crop 
must  never  be  suffered  to  ripen,  but  should  be 
fed  in  a  very  succulent  state.  Sheep  prefer 
fine,  juicy  fodder.  They  would  eat  with  avid- 
ity any  of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  the  South, 
if  cut  while  tender. 

It  will  be  observed  that  soiling  enables  the 
feeder  to  command  the  condition  of  his  sheep. 
He  may  separate  those  he  wishes  to  fatten 
and  mature  them  as  rapidly  as  he  chooses.  A 
little  cotton -seed  meal  or  corn  eiven  with 
the  green  food  will  speedily  ripen  them  for  the 
knife. 

The  Southern  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  clover  and  most  green  crops  useful 
for  soiling.  We  believe  sneep  may  be  fed 
quite  as  profitably  in  the  South  as  swine,  for 
they  are  valuable  for  two  purposes,  both  flesh 
and  wool,  while  swine  are  only  valuable  as 
food. 

We  do  not  agree,  however,  with  our  correa- 
pondent,  that  the  dairy  may  not  be  profitably 
managed  at  the  South.  We  will  discuss  this 
question  in  a  future  number* 
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Importailoe  of  Thoroughbred  Balhu 

Men,  who  have  hestowed  little  thought  upon 
the  subject,  are  not  entirely  convinced  of  the 
advantage  of  using  thoroughbred  bulls  only, 
in  advancing  the  quality  of  their  stock,  and  a 
little  explanation  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
them,  in  all  thoroughbred  animals,  of  what- 
ever kind,  the  good  qualities  are  concentrated. 
That  is  to  say,  they  breed  alike,  throughout, 
from  father  to  son^  mother  to  daughter,  and  so 
on  down  to  indefinite  generations.  There  is 
unmistakable  likeness  prevailing  among  them. 
We  have  seen  that  our  native  cattle  are  made 
up  of  incongruities,  in  size,  shape,  color  and 
quality.  No  uniformity  of  likeness  exists 
among  them.  Some  are  good,  more  of  them 
indifferent,  both  in  appearance  and  quality. 
Some  of  the  young  resemble  the  sire,  others 
the  dam,  and  a  great  many  neither,  but  take 
the  appearance  of  ancestral  relatives  genera- 
tions back.  They  have  no  fixed  or  permanent 
character,  but  are  an  aggregation  of  various 
qualities  and  blood,  possessing  (owing  to  their 
miscellaneous  mode  of  descent)  no  particular 
characteristics  which  can  be  depended  on.  It 
is  this  uncertainty  which  detracts  from  their 
value.  Use  a  thoroughbred  bull  to  these  mis- 
cellaneously-bred cows,  however,  and  his  blood 
is  so  strongly  infused  into  their  offspring,  by 
his  own  fixed  characteristic,  that  his  stock  at 
once  partake  largely  of  his  own  quality  and 
appearance.  Now,  let  the  full  blood  of  this 
bull  be  repeated  in  the  half-blood  heifers,  and 
his  blood  becomes  still  stronger  in  them,  and 
their  stock  more  nearly  resembles  his  blood 
(there  being  two  crosses  of  it  in  them)  than 
that  of  their  dam,  which  has  one-half  the  in- 
ferior or  native  blood,  and  so  oa  to  any  number 
of  these  full- bred  crosses,  until  the  appearance 
of  the  progenv  resembles  the  thorough  blood 
almost  beyond  a  distinction  to  the  inexperi- 
enced eye.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the 
progeny  of  the  cross-breeds  of  the  first  gener- 
ation, or  half-breeds,  some  very  choice  ones 
will  be  found  partaking  largely  of  the  qualities 
of  the  sire. 

An  unpracticed  breeder  may  think  that  with 
«o  promising  a  calf,  a  bull  may  be  raised  that 
will  answer  his  purpose,  and  the  quality  of 
yoang  stock  from  common  cows  (from  wnich 
the  bull  sprung)  will  be  good  enough;  and, 
therefore,  be  uses  him  for  breeding,  accord- 
ingly, and  finds  his  progeny  in  every  way  in- 
ferior, and  wonders  why  it  is  so.  The  reason 
is  plain :  this  half-bred  bull  had,  in  himself, 
one-half  of  the  inferior  or  native  blood,  which 
was  just  as  strong  in  him,  and  as  likely  to 
transmit  its  inferior  qualitv  through  inferior 
dams,  as  his  own  share  of  the  good  blood  that 
he  has  drawn  from  his  sire,  and  thus  there  is 
little  progress  made  in  improvement  from  this 
mon^l  bull.  Still,  he  is  better  than  the 
■^^  native  "  bull,  and  should  be  used  when  a  bet- 
ter one  cannot  be  had.  The  same  result  will 
occur  from  breeding  these  grade  animals  among 
themselves.  The  same  inferior  blood  is  quite 
as  likely  to  strike  out  among  them  as  the 
superior,  and  the  incongruity  appears  in  their 
various  characterjstica^  and  all  higher  improve- 


ment ceases.  Hence,  there  is  no  certainty  of 
continuous  improvement,  otherwise  than  by 
the  use  of  thoroughbred  bulls. — L.  F,  Allen,  in 
Live  Stock  Journal. 


Berkshire   Hogs. 

From  the  Btport  of  Mr.  A .  B.  Alien,  to  the  Swine-breeden' 
Oonvention, 

SUPERIORITY    OF    BERKSHIRE    MALES    FOR 
CROSSING    COMMON    SWINE. 

11.  As  the  Berkshires  were  brought  to  their 
present  state  of  perfection  at  an  earlier  date 
than  any  of  our  present  improved  breeds  of 
swine,  their  good  qualities  have  become  prepo- 
tent. This  makes  them  superior  to  all  others 
for  crossing  on  the  common  swine  of  the  coun- 
try, and  places  them  highest  in  value  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
greater  attention  will  be  paid  hereafter  by  our 
farmers  to  securing  Berkshire  boars  for  their 
use ;  and  that  this  increased  demand  for  them, 
will  stimulate  the  breeders  of  the  pure  stock  to 
invariably  select  their  best  for  propagation; 
thus  keeping  them  up  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  possible  to  attain.  The  Berkshire 
improves  most  other  breeds  by  being  crossed 
upon  them;  but  we  know  of  no  other  breed 
that  can  improve  him — ^he  stands  unrivalled 
among  swine. 

POINTS    OF    THE     BEST     IMPROVED  BERKSHIRS 
SWINE. 

9.  A  fine  snout;  slightly  dished  face;  jowls 
moderately  full;  giving  the  head  nearly  a  cone 
shape,  and  making  it  about  as  long  to  the  point 
of  the  nose,  as  it  is  thick  through  at  the  neck. 
The  eyes  bright  and  rather  large;  the  ears 
slender,  rounding  to  a  point,  erect  and  playfiil. 
The  hams  and  shoulders  full,  harmoniously 
rounding,  and  so  large  that,  standing  in  front 
or  behind  the  animal,  the  sides  of  the  body  can 
scarcely  be  seen.  The  hams  of  the  female 
generally  larger  than  those  of  the  male,  while 
the  shoulders  of  the  latter  should  be  propor- 
tionally larger  than  those  of  the  former.  The 
back  broad  and  slightly  crowning;  the  body 
round,  full,  deep,  well  ribbed  up  and  rangy. 
Lc^s  standing  rather  wide  apart,  and  well 
under  the  body;  moderate  as  to  length,  with 
small,  tough  feet.  Bristles  are  objectionable. 
The  hair  should  be  soft;  the  skin  thin;  the 
flesh  firm  and  elastic  under  the  touch  of  the 
fingers.  Looking  at  the  whole  animal,  it 
should  show  fine  style,  with  a  bright,  placid 
expression,  and  possess  a  quick,  easy,  elastic, 
up-headed  carriage. 

Good  Men  Make  Good  Horses. — A  horse 
is  never  vicious  or  intractable  without  a  direct 
cause.  If  a  horse  is  restive  or  timorous,  you 
may  be  sure  that  these  faults  arise  from  defects 
in  his  education.  He  has  been  treated  either 
awkwardly  or  brutally.  Commence  the  educa- 
tion of  a  horse  at  his  birth ;  accustom  him  to 
the  presence,  voice  and  sight  of  man ;  speak 
and  act  gently ;  caress  him,  and  do  not  startle 
him.  All  chastisement  or  cruelty  confuses  the 
animal  and  makes  him  wild.  They  are  good 
men  who  make  good  horses. 
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A  Nut  for  Physiologists  to  Crack, 

Sditobs  of  the  Maryland  Farmkr— A 
Tery  remarkable  physiological  case  has  come 
vnder  my  observation,  and  it  may  be  worthy 
of  record.  I  had  a  home- raised  heifer,  which, 
at  two  years  old  I  presumed  to  be  three  months 

fone  with  calf,  ana  about  that  time  her  udder 
egan  to  increase  in  size,  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward became  so  large  that  I  directed  her  to  be 
milked.  At  the  first  milking  she  gave  about 
one  gallon  of  milk  and  continued  from  that 
time  to  yield  more  than  either  of  my  other  two 
•ows  for  two  years,  without  any  intermission. 
During  the  last  summer  she  became  very 
troublesome  on  account  of  jumping  fences,  and 
I  fattened  her  for  beef  and  killed  her  on  the 
Irst  day  of  this  month.  When  opened  there 
was  found  in  her  womb  a  perfectly  developed 
calf  about  the  size  of  a  mouse.  Its  length  was 
about  three  inches,  and  its  weight  I  Judged  to 
be  about  one  ounce.  As  from  the  time  of  first 
being  milked,  this  heifer  showed  no  inclination 
for  breeding,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  I 
think  it  prubable  that  this  calf  had  remained 
in  the  dam  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state.  I  can  state  f^om  my  own  knowledge 
the  following  facts : 

1.  This  heifer  milked  well  for  two  years 
without  having  bad  a  calf  or  giving  any  in- 
dications of  a  miscarriage. 

2.  She  was  always  very  healthy  and  a  good 
feeder  and  became  fat. 

3.  She  never  exhibited  any  desire  to  be 
served  by  a  bull  during  the  first  two  years, 
and  it  is  believed  she  had  but  one  period  of 
gestation. 

Physiologists  may  pooh  I  pooh !  but  they  can- 
not controvert  the  facts  as  stated. 

Charles  Painter. 
OwiNos'  Mills,  Md.,  Nov.  8,  1872. 


How  Eoglish  Grooms  Care  for  Horses. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Commer- 
4icU  Advertiser  tells  how  some  English  grooms 
at  Saratoga  are  teaching  Yankees  the  care  of 
horses : 

To-day  I  asked  one  of  the  grooms,  who  has 
spent  twenty  years  in  the  stables  of  royalty, 
what  he  had  to  say  about  our  American  way 
of  taking  care  of  a  horse. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  he,  "you  don't  take  good 
care  of  your  horses;  you  think  you  do,  but 
you  don't." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Because  when  a  horse  comes  in  all  wet  with 
perspiration,  you  let  him  stand  in  the  stable 
and  dry  with  all  the  dirt  on.  In  England,  we 
take  the  horse  as  he  comes  in  from  a  drive,  and 
sprinkle  blood-warm  water  all  over  him,  from 
his  head  to  his  feet.  Then  we  scrape  him  down 
and  blanket  him,  rubbing  his  legs  and  face 
dry.  Thus,  in  an  hour  he  is  clean  and  dry, 
and  ready  to  take  a  good  feed,  while,  with  your 
way,  he  will  stand  and  swelter  for  hours,  and 
finally  dry,  sticky  and  dirty.    Our  horses  never 


founder,  and  never  take  cold.  We  never  use  a 
curry-comb.  You  scratch  your  horses  too  hiM*d. 
The  only  care  necessary  is  to  have  the  water 
not  too  cold;  then  bathe  them  quick,  and 
blanket  them  instantly,  while  you  are  rubbing 
their  legs. 

Remedy  for  Hoven  in  Cattle. — The  Prae'^ 
tical  Farmer  says:  We  once  saved  the  life  of  a 
Short-horn  bull  which  cost  us  near  $600^  in 
three  minutes,  by  twisting  a  wisp  of  hay  into 
a  band,  placine  it  in  his  mouth,  and  tying  it 
up  tightly  behmd  the  horns.  The  working  of 
the  jaws  to  ret  rid  of  this  incumbrance  liber- 
ates the  gas  m  the  stomach,  and  relief  is  im- 
mediate. We  know  by  that  trial  ourselves, 
that  this  remedy  is  effectual,  safe  and  simple. 
One  of  our  best  Chester  county  farmers  tells 
us  he  uses  a  broom-handle  in  the  same  way, 
because  quick  action  is  necessary,  and  this  ler 
soonest  at  hand.  Anything  binding  on  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  excite  action  of 
the  jaws  of  the  animal  to  get  rid  of  it,  win 
answer. 

Better  Feed,  Better  Manure: — Under 
this  heading  the  Maine  Farmer  says : 

"Few  truths  in  agricultural  economy  are 
better  established  than  this — that  the  Setter 
and  richer  the  feed  given  to  animals,  the  better 
will  be  the  manure  made.  Animals  kept  on 
straw,  and  coarse,  rough  fodder,  with  little  or 
no  provender,  even  if  they  have  this  sort  oC 
food  in  abundance,  will  produce  manure  of 
very  inferior  quality  to  that  made  from  corn 
meal,  cotton  seed,  rape  cake,  or  other  articles 
rich  in  nitrogen.  It  is  a  custom  with  the  beet 
English  farmers — a  custom  as  well  as  a  busi- 
ness— to  feed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
manure.  And  while  there  is  almost  always  a 
loss  in  feeding  animals  upon  purchased  food, 
leaving  out  of  calculation  the  manure  they 
make,  all  experiments  show  that  feeding  ani- 
mals is  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  manure, 
especially  if  one  wishes  to  restore  or  maintain 
the  fertility  of  a  farm." 


Guano  Deposit  of  Peru. — Harry  Meigga, 
the  great  railroad  operator  of  29oath  America, 
has  discovered,  on  the  mainland  of  the  west 
coast  of  Peru,  the  most  immense  deposit  of 
guano  ever  seen  anywhere.  The  deposit  is 
said  to  extend  for  several  miles  along  the  coast 
and  reach  far  inland.  The  Chincha  Islands 
have  heretofore  been  considered  the  richest  in 
guano  production,  but  this  last  discovery  sho^w 
conclusively  that  this  is  of  much  better  quality 
and  much  easier  to  handle  than  the  former. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  tons  can  be  dug 
cheaply  and  transported  to  all  parts  of  tlie 
world  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  heretofore. 
This  valuable  fertilizer  will  no  doubt  be  used 
much  more  extensively  in  this  country,  as  weH 
as  Europe,  as  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  fur- 
nished will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  alL 
This  discovery  alone  is  worth  more  to  the 
Peruvian  government  than  all  the  money  they 
are  to  pay  Mr.  Meiggs^  £or  constructing  rail- 
roads. 
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®Jie  f ottttnj  f  at! 


A  Taried  Diet  for  Fowls. 

There  are  no  aniniftls  more  omniverous  than 
fowls — fish,  flesh,  herbs  and  grains  b<^ing  de- 
Toured  by  them  with  equal  relish.  We  say 
•qual,  for  though  they  commonly  pounce  upon 
meat  with  greater  avidity  than  grain,  this  is 
generally  b^ause  it  affords  a  rarity,  and  a  flock 
kept  for  a  while  almost  entirely  on  animal 
food,  will  show  some  greed  for  a  few  handfuls 
of  corn.  Now,  these  animals  accustomed  to 
use  a  varied  diet  should  not  be  confined  to  an 
onvarving  one.  There  are,  indeed,  some  spo- 
oies  which  are  naturally  limited  to  one  or  ^w 
kinds  of  food.  Thus,  cattle  do  well  enough, 
although  kept  months  on  grass  alone,  and  a 
tiger  will  thrive  with  nothing  but  lean  meat  on 
his  bill  of  fare.  But  with  other  animals,  as 
with  the  human  race,  for  instance,  the  case  is 
diflfcrent,  for  no  person  can  maintam  the  high- 
est eflSciency  when  confined  to  one  article  of 
food.  No  matter  how  fond  we  may  be  of  a 
particular  dish,  we  lose  relish  for  it  when 
allowed  nothing  else  for  a  number  of  consecu- 
tive meals,  and  the  intense  craving  for  variety 
indicates  as  its  source  something  more  than 
mere  appetite.  It  gives  evidence  of  real  ne> 
cessities  of  the  system  which  are  constantly 
varying  with  the  changing  circumstances  of 
weather,  employment  and  other  conditions. 
*  The  fondness  for  variety  shown  by  fowls  is  as 
significant  of  real  needs  as  we  have  found  it  to 
be  with  ourselves.  In  purveying  for  them  a 
judicious  variety,  selected  from  tne  three  gen- 
eral divisions,  animal  food,  fish  and  vegetable 
and  grain  is  at  all  seasons  absolutely  necessary 
forvouDg  and  old,  in  order  to  make  them  per- 
fectly thrifty.  True  they  will  not  starve  on 
hard  oorn  and  water — neither  will  they  pay  a 
profit  so  kept.  The  kinds  of  grain  allowed 
must  be  varied  the  week  through,  consisting  of 
com,  ground  and  unground,  raw  and  cooked ; 
oats,  ground  fine;  wheat  bran  and  middlings, 
wheat  in  the  kernel,  barley  and  buckwheat; 
rye  may  be  given  occasionally,  and  brewers' 
grains  if  convenient.  As  for  animal  food,  the 
choice  of  suitable  and  economical  kinds  depends 
upon  locality.  Near  the  shore  use  clams,  and 
various  sorts  of  fish,  boiled.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  young  calves  can  be  bought  for 
what  their  skins  are  worth,  and  the  carcases 
boiled  in  an  arch  kettle,  the  flesh  being  so  ten- 
der that  fowls  can  pick  it  from  the  bones  with- 
out any  mincing  being  required.  Tallow  chan- 
dlers' scraps  are  very  good  for  poultry.  In 
warm  weather  fowls  generally  fina  all  the  ani- 
mal food  they  need,  such  as  worms,  bugs,  etc. 
The  fresh  vegetable  department  may  be  filled 
with  young,  tender  grass,  in  summer,  cut  from 
a  lawn  where  there  is  a  fine  growth,  every 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on,  and  thrown  to 
such  fowls  as  are  yarded.  Poultry  at  liberty 
should  be  allowed  access  to  a  plot  kept  closely 
ihaven,  for  grass  soon  grows  too  rank.  Some- 
times it  is  convenient  to  feed  the  young  beets, 
onions  and  lettuces  that  are  thinned  from  the 


rows,  to  poultry  that  is  kept  shut  up.  In  win- 
ter, chop  up  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  mangolds, 
or  cheap  seedling  apples,  if  the  latter  can  be 
aiforded ;  and  to  teacn  the  fowls  to  eat  these, 
thoroughlv  mix  with  meal  till  appetite  is  ac- 
quired, when  they  may  be  given  alone,  raw 
and  cooked.  Boiled  potatoes  and  raw  cabbage» 
will  generally  be  eaten  without  any  previous 
training,  and  this  fact  indicates  that  they  are 
the  best  vegetable  food  for  winter.  Remember 
that  a  varied  diet,  consisting  of  grain,  vegeta- 
bles and  meat,  is  essential  to  success  with 
fowls. — Exchafige. 


About  Brahmas. 


After  careful  observation  and  considerable 
experience  I  find  that,  for  all  general  purposes 
the  light  Brahmas  are  the  b^t  fowls  I  have 
yet  found. 

First — They  do  not  roam  all  over  the  prem- 
ises, which  to  those  who  value  a  good  garden 
is  considerable  of  an  item.  My  Brahmas  never 
think  of  crossing  an  ordinary  board  fence. 

Second — They  are  more  reliable  layers,  and 
lay  larger  eggs  and  more  of  them. 

Third — Notwithstanding  others'  testimony, 
I  find  them  to  make  good  setters  and  most  ex- 
cellent mothers. 

Fourth — The  young  chickens  mature  quickly, 
which,  for  those  who  raise  spring  chickens  for 
the  market,  or  table,  is  a  great  consideration. 

Fifth — When  jgrown,  one  has  as  much  meat  as 
two  ordinary  chickens. 

I  believe  many  of  the  failures  of  those  be- 
ginning to  raise  chickens  are  caused  by  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of  a  few  general  rules,  and  it 
may  help  some  if  I  give  from  my  experience  a 
few: 

1.  Never  set  a  hen  in  a  box  above  the  ground 
or  floor  of  the  chicken-house,  if  possible,  as  the 
eggs  dry  too  fast  and  lose  their  vitality.    If 

Eussible  to  seb  hens  on  the  ground  you  will 
ave  much  better  success. 

2.  Never  set  more  than  fifteen  eggs,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  hen.  Some  set  only  ten  or 
twelve,  but  under  ordinary  fowls  thirteen  or 
fifteen  will  hatch  as  readily  as  a  less  number — 
though  more  are  a  waste. 

3.  Always  be  careful  to  mark  the  eggs  set 
with  the  date  of  setting,  as  other  hens  often  lay 
on  the  same  nest  with  a  setting  hen,  and  when 
the  brood  is  ready  to  come  ofi*,  extra  unhatched 
eggs  are  left  in  the  nest,  which  you  cannot 
account  for,  and  do  not  know  how  to  dispose  of 
except  by  waste,  not  knowing  when  they  were 
laid. 

4.  Keep  a  memoranda  of  all  hens  set,  with 
dates  when  they  should  come  off,  that  you  may 
have  coops  and  proper  fopd  prepared  for  them. 
Also  take  the  young  chicks  from  the  hen  as 
they  dry,  because  sometimes  thev  may  run  over 
their  time  a  little,  or  hatch  earlier. 

5.  Better  }et  hens  come  off  their  nests  for  o 
short  time  for  food  and  water,  than  to  confino 
them  and  feed  on  the  nest. 

Two  boards  nailed  together  at  one  end,  wittt 
slats  of  lath  across  in  tne  form  of  an  A,  mako< 
an  excellent  coop. — Prairie  Farmer. 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have  given 
-you,  kind  readers,  such  horticultural  informa- 
tion as  our  imperfect  experience  could  supply. 
We  have  not  told  you  one  tithe  of  what  you 
want  to  know,  but,  however  much  we  may 
liave  fallen  short  of  the  mark  we  aimed  to  hit, 
^e  can  truthfully  say,  without  arrogance,  that 
we  have  told  you  many  things  which,  if  you 
have  heeded  them,  have  conduced  to  your 
-comfort,  health  and  profit. 

We  commence  our  journey  with  you  for  an- 
other year,  and  will  try  to  add  to  what  we 
have  already  told  you  rfuch  new  information  as 
we  have  picked  up  as  we  went  along. 

We  wish  that  all  our  readers  would  resolve 
now,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  to  have  a 
well  managed  vegetable  garden,  and  be  no 
longer  content  with  the  unsightly  "truck 
patch"  whose  presiding  genius  is  a  spindling 
collard.  Prepare  a  piece  of  ground,  well ;  put 
round  it  a  neat,  close  fence  j  enrich  it  liberally, 
and  when  seed  time  comes,  provide  yourselves 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetables. 

Do  not  expect  to  have  good  vegetables  in 
proper  season  unless  you  labor  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  iu  the  collection  and  appli- 
cation of  the  food  which  plants  need.  You 
must  enrich  the  ground.  Grapes  do  not  grow 
on  thistles.  No  matter  how  poor  your  "  garden 
spot "  may  be  naturally,  you  can  make  it  rich 
:if  you  will  take  the  pains.  The  cow  and  hog- 
pens, the  chicken-house,  the  ash-hopper,  the 
wash-tub,  the  slop-pail,  will  supply  you  with 
all  the  manure  you  need,  and  the  very  kind  of 
manure  you  need.  If  you  have  stable  manure, 
And  wish  to  apply  it  to  your  garden,  do  so  at 


once,  so  that  it  may  become  assimilated  with 
the  soil  when  spring  opens. 

In  the  far  South  Irish  potatoes  and  early 
corn  may  be  planted  toward  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  English  peas,  spinach,  lettuce, 
radishes,  beets,  carrots  and  parsnips  may  be 
sown.  In  the  mere  northern  parts  of  our 
country  this  is  more  safely  done  in  February. 
In  our  next  number  we  propoee  to  publish  a 
carefully-prepared  list  of  vegetables  for  a  family 
garden,  giving  the  names  of  the  choicest  varie- 
ties of  each  kind,  together  with  the  mode  of 
sowing.  We  hope  that  our  advice  as  to  hot- 
beds, in  the  December  number,  has  been  fol~ 
lowed  by  many  of  our  friends,  and  that  they 
are  now  ready  to  sow  tomato,  lettuce,  and  other 
seeds  of  tender  plants,  so  as  to  secure  early 
plants. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Hyacinths,  tulips,  jonquils,  crocuses,  lilies, 
gladiolus,  peonies,  &c.,  may  still  be  planted  in 
the  open  ground,  though  it  would  have  been 
better  for  early  and  strong  blooming  had  they 
been  set  out  in  November  or  December.  Koees 
may  still  be  pruned,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
transplant  them.  There  can  be  no  better  time 
to  transplant  evergreens  of  every  description. 
Finish  transplanting  hardy  perennials,  and 
such  biennials  as  hollyhocks,  foxgloves  and 
Canterbury  bells.  Promote  the  early  bloom- 
ing of  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  the  lager- 
strtemia,  by  severe  pruning.  Dahlias  that  have 
been  left  in  the  ground  shocild  be  protected 
against  injury  from  frost  by  throwing  a  little 
straw  or  trash  over  their  roots.  Finish  the 
preparation  of  the  flower  beds ;  dress  the  bor- 
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ders,  pot  the  walks  in  order,  and  fork  over  and 
dress  with  cool  manare  the  soil  round  the 
shrubs.  Procure  Tick's  "Floral  Guide,"  and 
select  your  flower  seeds  so  that  you  will  have 
ihem  ready  when  seedtime  comes. 


The  Orchard. 


€ontimie  to  plant  out  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
and  grape  vines.  Look  well  to  the  old  peach 
and  apple  treep,  and  destroy  the  worms  which, 
hidden  at  their  roots,  prey  upon  them  and 
destroy  their  vitality.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
prune  grape  vines,  removing  all  dead  wood. 
Plant  out  all  kinds  of  fruit  seeds,  but  not  too 
deep.  It  is  best  to  crack  the  peach  stones 
before  planting,  taking  care,  of  course,  not  to 
injure  the  kernel.  Cuttings  of  fruit  trees  may 
now  be  made  and  transplanted,  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  become  too  dry  before  they  are  put 
In  the  ground. 


Roses* 

The  rose  requires  a  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
unshaded  or  smothered  by  trees  or  shrubs; 
^ood  drainage,  careful  waterines.  if  the  season 
18  dry  and  close,  judicious  pruning. 
>  The  soil  should  be  well  intermixed  with 
thoroughly  decayed  manure;  and  during  the 
heat  of  summer  it  should  be  mulched  with 
straw  manure,  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and 
eool,  and  encourage  a  strong  growth. 

All  the  wood  which  produced  flowers  last 
season  should  be  cut  clean  out,  or  back  to  the 
strong,  fresh  growth  of  the  past  year;  and 
these  fresh  shoots  can  also  be  pruned  one-third 
or  more  of  their  length. 

This  may  seem  to  the  amateur  gardener  a 
terrible  waste  of  material,  but  it  will  make  the 
rose  throw  out  stronger  flowerine  shoots,  and 
produce  flowers  of  extra  size  and  beauty.  So 
spare  not  the  knife  1  As  early  in  the  spring 
as  is  practicable,  cut  back  the  branches  with  a 
will. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses  have  been  the 
fashion  of  late  years ;  but  they  are  not  as  free 
bloomers  as  the  Bourbon  and  Hybrid  China. 
Their  name  is  also  a  misnomer,  for,  though 
they  may  bloom  again  in  the  autumn,  they  will 
not  flower  as  profusely  as  in  June,  nor  will 
their  blossoms  be  as  handsome,  unless  the 
shoots  are  trimmed  back  in  July  to  within 
two  or  three  eyes  of  the  main  stem. 

The  old  fashioned  Moss,  Damask  and  Prov- 
ence Roses  of  our  childhood  far  excel  these  so- 
-called  Perpetuals  in  fragrance,  and  they  are 
rapidly  coming  into  favor  again. 

CJirisiata^  or  the  Crested  Moss  Rose,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  its  class.  The  plant  from 
which  all  this  species  of  roses  is  descended 
was  discovered  years  ago,  growing  in  the 
crevice  of  a  wall  at  Priburg,  Switzerland. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  florists 


as  to  what  |>articular  species  the  Christata 
belongs,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  to  be  more 
like  the  Provence  Roses  than  the  true  Mosses, 
for,  when  fully  developed,  it  resembles  the  old 
Cabbage  or  Provence  species.  Its  buds  are 
perfection !  The  calyx  is  divided  into  a  fringe 
or  mossy  crest,  clasping  and  half  surmounting 
the  rich  pink  petals,  as  they  strive  to  unfold 
their  many  leaves.  The  moss  is  more  abun- 
dant and  longer  than  that  on  other  Moss  Roses, 
rfnd  the  buds  are  very  large.  This  variety  re- 
ouires  a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil  for  its  perfect 
aevelopment;  and  when  thus  grown,  it  will 
command  greater  admiration  than  any  other 
rose. 

Roses  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  but 
the  shoots  should  be  old  enough  to  be  free  from 
softness,  yet  not  too  woody  or  hard.  It  is  best 
to  cut  off  the  shoots  just  below  a  joint,  trim- 
ming off  the  leaf  attached  to  it  and  leaving 
two  or  three  buds  above  it,  with  leaves  on 
them;  but  when  they  are  too  luxuriant  cut  off 
a  j^art,  for  if  they  wither  the  cutting  will  not 
strike  root. 

Sand  is  far  better  than  loam  for  rooting 
cuttings;  so  fill  up  your  tiny  pots  with  it,  and 
insert  the  cuttings  close  to  the  edge  of  the  poL 


_  ing  it  thoroughly  wet — for  if  the  sand 
dries  the  tiny  roots  will  die.  Then  sink  the 
pots  in  a  hot-bed  made  of  manure,  or  in  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  changing  it  as  it  cools. 

fiottom  heat  is  a  necessity — without  its  aid 
there  is  little  use  in  attempting  to  strike  tender 
roses ;  and  a  glass  shade,  to  retain  the  heat  and 
moisture,  is  also  needful.  Another  way  to 
strike  cuttings  is  to  fill  a  large  flower-pot  half- 
full  with  a  little  rich  loam  and  two  or  three 
of  sand;  then  plant  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
edge,  about  half  an  inch  apart,  and  cover  them 
with  a  pane  of  window-glass.  Place  the  pan 
in  a  pot  of  hot  water,  in  a  window,  and,  if  you 
change  the  water  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
you  will  have  a-  good  hot-bed  for  striking 
tender  cuttings  of  all  kinds.  It  will  take  from 
three  to  five  weeks  for  delicate  roses  to  become 
rooted,  and  they  must  be  kept  well  watered  all 
the  time.  In  planting  cuttings,  the  sand  must 
be  firmly  pressed  around  the  base,  so  that  it  is 
in  the  closest  contact  with  it. 

Our  roses  are  often  ruined  by  the  slug  and 
the  green  fly.  A  few  days  of  neglect,  and 
every  bush  will  be  shorn  of  its  glory.  But  if 
air-slackod  lime  is  scattered  over  the  leaves 
while  wet  with  morning  dew  it  will  usually 
prove  an  effectual  remedy. 

A  pint  of  common  soft  soap,  with  a  pint  of 
flne  salt  added  to  ten  gallons  of  warm  water, 
syringed  over  the  bushes,  is  also  a  good  insect 
destroyer.  No  one  can  expect  to  cultivate 
flowers  without  trouble.  So  as  soon  as  the 
green  leaves  appear  we  must  begin  our  fight 
against  their  insect  enemies. 

Rose-bugs  are  routed  by  shaking  the  stems 
containing  them  over  a  dish  of  hot  water,  or 
by  hand-picking  and  burning. 

Soot  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  mildew ;  it 
must  be  dusted  thickly  over  the  plants  while 
wet    with    dew,    and    in    twenty- four   hours 
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syringed  off.  It  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer 
to  the  soil.  Wood-ashes  can  be  applied  in  the 
same  manner  for  both  mildew  and  insects. 

The  Florists*  Catalogues  offer  us  many  roses 
with  high-sounding  names,  a  few  of  which  we 
select  for  notice.  Devofiiensis  is  an  unsurpassed 
tea-rose,  creamy  white  with  a  tinged  center, 
and  of  most  delicious  odor.  It  is  a  delicate 
rose  in  northern  latitudes,  and  must  be  care- 
hilly  housed  during  cold  weather,  though  a( 
the  south  it  will  endure  an  ordinary  winter 
without  protection. 

Marechal  Niel  is  of  an  intense  golden  yel- 
low, the  finest  known;  its  fragrance  is  unsur- 
passed; but,  like  the  DevontensiSj  it  cannot 
endure  the  cold. 

Madame  Falcot  is  of  a  deep  nankeen  yellow, 
with  a  perfect  bud,  Celine  Forrestier  is  paler 
and  smaller,  blossoming  in  clusters. 

FiU  Niphetos  is  pure  white,  with  lemon 
center,  and  is  not  very  hardy. 

Pius  the  Nijiih  is  the  deepest,  darkest  rose 
that  we  possess.  How  perfectly  its  'rich  tints 
set  off  its  more  delicate  sisters  1 

This  exquisite  pink,  and  model  of  symmetry, 
is  Comiesae  Chabrilland ;  and  next  to  it  is  the 
Comie  de  Nanteuily  a  summer  rose,  sweet  and 
bright,  monthly  in  habit,  and  hardy  in  some 
latitudes. 

Those  rich,  brilliant  flowers  are  Alfred  Cb- 
lotnbj  exquisitely  petaled;  Charles  Lefebre^ 
beautifully  blended  with  crimson,  purple  and 
scarlet — its  leaves  as  regular  as  those  of  a  Ca- 
melia;  Eugene  Apperi^  deepest  crimson,  and 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  claret  crimson,  among 
the  largest  roses  grown. 

Moss  Roses  add  to  the  charms  of  a  bouquet — 
such  as  Princess  Adelaide;  Countess  Mwrinais, 
a  pure  white ;  Lanier,  rosy  crimson  ;  William 
Lobb,  purplish  crimson;  and  Christata^  the 
peerless. 

The  white  "  perpetuals,"  Madame  Vidot,  So- 
phie Coquerelle,  and  Mrs,  Rivers,  are  lovely 
models  of  their  species,  and  are  more  or  less 
flesh-tinged  at  the  center. — Scribner's  Monthly, 


CuRcuLio  ON  Plums. — I  have  seen  various 
methods  for  keeping  these  insects  off  plum 
trees,  but  none  so  simple,  nor  vet  so  effectual 
as  the  following:  Soak  corn-cobs  in  sweetened 
water  until  thoroughly  saturated,  then  suspend 
them  to  the  limbs  of  the  trees  a  little  while 
after  blossoming,  being  sure  to  burn  the  cobs 
after  the  fruit  ripens,  as  they  will  be  found  full 
of  young  insects.  A  good  plan  is  to  change 
the  cobs  every  few  weeks.  My  theory  is  this: 
that  the  insects  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cobs 
in  preference  to  doing  so  in  the  young  plums. 
The  first  season  I  tried  it  upon  one  or  two  only, 
and  in  the  summer  was  rewarded  by  a  good 
crop  of  as  fine  plums  as  ever  ripened,  while 
those  on  the  other  trees  fell  off  when  about 
half-crown.  Next  spring  found  sweetened  corn- 
cobs dangling  from  the  limbs  of  all  my  plum 
trees,  and  the  summer  found  them  full  of  deli- 
cious fruit.  I  have  never  known  it  to  fail,  and 
I  hope  every  one  who  has  a  plum  tree  will  try 
it. — A.  M.  S.,  in  Qermantown  Telegraph, 
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How  TO  Boil  Potatois.— In  the  first  place, 
to  cook  potatoes  to  perfection  they  should 
never  be  peeled  before  they  are  cooked.  In 
Ireland,  where  potato  cooking  has  become  a 
fine  art,  they  are  not  only  cooked,  but  served 
**with  the  jackets  on."  Let  the  potatoes  be 
well  washed,  so  as  to  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt.  Select  them  all  of  the  same  size,  or 
nearly  so.  When  put  in  the  pot  or  saucepan 
cover  them  only  with  cold  water.  Too  much 
water  retards  the  cooking  and  injures  the  flavor. 
Half  a  gallon  of  water  to  a  dozen  good-sized 
potatoes  is  plenty.  Add  one  Urge  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Boil  quickly,  and  when  the  water 
has  boiled  withdraw  the  pot  from  the  fire  and 
allow  the  potatoes  to  simmer  till  done,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  prodding  with  a  fork. 
When  done  pour  off  the  water,  remove  the  cover 
of  the  vessel  and  let  them  become  thoroughly 
dry  by  the  fire.  Never  cover  a  cooked  potato. 
The  steam  soddens  them.  Well  cooked  Irish 
potatoes  are  so  rarely  seen,  the  writer  offers  the 
foregoing  recipe,  with  the  assurance  that  if 
followed  it  will  never  fail. 

Plum  Pudding.  —  **  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  when  it  comes  it  brings"— 
plum  pudding,  but  not  always  or  often  well 
made  plum  pudding.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing directions  to  make  a  pudding  for  a 
large  family :  Take  two  pounds  flour,  two 
pounds  fine  sugar,  one  pound  each  of  currants, 
stoned  raisins  and  beef  suet,  three  eggs,  one 
pint  milk,  one-fourth  pint  French  brandy,  and 
a  slice  or  two  of  citron  or  candied  orange  pe«l. 
Shred  the  suet  as  fine  as  possible,  and  mix  well 
with  it  the  fiour,  sugar  and  fruit.  Then  mix 
in  the  eggs,  and  finally  the  milk  and  brandy, 
until  the  whole  makes  a  thick  batter.  When 
well  mixed  put  in  a  well-buttered  cloth,  rolled 
compactly  and  tied  tightly,  and  boil  for  sevem 
or  eight  hours.  Serve  with  slips  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds  stuck  in  the  pudding  to  orna- 
ment it,  and  with  burning  brandy  in  the  dish, 
or  with  brandy  or  wine  sauoe.  For  a  small 
family  the  quantities  of  the  ingredients  may 
bo  reduced,  preserving  the  above  proportions. 

MiNCB-MEAT. — Take  two  pounds  of  raisins^ 
stone  and  cut  them  in  two  or  three  pieces; 
three  pounds  of  currants,  well  washed  and 
picked;    two  pounds  of  lean  beef  and  three 
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pounds  of  beef-soet,  chopped  as  fine  as  possible ; 
two  pounds  of  sugar ;  two  ounces  each  of  cit- 
ron, candied  lemon  peel  and  candied  orange 
peel,  cut jnto  thin  slices;  one  nutmeg  grated; 
three  or  four  apples  nicely  peeled,  the  cores 
extracted  and  cut  up  fine;  the  rind  of  two 
lemons  chopped  up,  the  strained  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  one-half  pint  of  the  finest  French 
brandy.  Mix  all  these  ingredients  together 
thoroughly,  pouring  in  the  brandy  last.  Pack 
close  in  a  jar  and  cover  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air.  In  a  fortnight  the  mince-meat  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Oyster  Soup. — Take  a  quart  of  fresh  oysters, 
two  quarts  of  rich  mutton  broth,  two  ounces  of 
butter,  two  ounces  of  flour,  salt,  pepper  and 
mace  to  suit  the  taste.  Scald  the  oysters  in 
their  own  liquor,  then  take  about  a  pint  of  the 
broth  and  simmer  with  the  oysters  and  liquor 
for  about  twenty  minutes.  Strain  and  add  the 
rest  of  the  broth,  with  the  pepper,  &c.  Boil, 
and  when  boiling  add  the  butter  and  flour, 
simmer  for  five  minutes,  and  serve.  The  addi- 
tion of  half  a  pint  of  cream  or  good  milk  will 
make  the  soup  very  rich. 


Clouted  Cream. 


The  Devonshire  cream,  also  known  as  "  clot- 
ted" or  "  clouted  "  cream,  is  famous  in  England, 
and  the  butter  made  from  it  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.  A  recent  writer  on 
dairy  matters  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  manipulation,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers : 

"As  there  is  no  peculiaritv  in  the  milk  from 
which  this  fluid  is  extracted,  it  has  frequently 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  process  has 
not  been  adopted  in  other  places  of  the  king- 
dom. A  four-sided  vessel  is  formed  of  zinc 
plates,  twelve  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide, 
and  six  inches  deep,  with  a  false  bottdm  at  one- 
half  the  depth.  The  only  communication  with 
the  lower  compartment  is  by  the  lip,  through 
which  it  may  be  filled  or  emptied.  Having 
first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  com- 
partment a  plate  of  perforated  zinc,  the  area 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  false  bottom, 
a  gallon  (or  any  ^iven  quantity)  of  milk  is 
poured  (immediately  when  drawn  from  the 
cow)  into  it,  and  mijist  remain  there  at  rest  for 
twelve  hours;  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling 
water  must  then  be  poured  into  the  lower  com- 
partment, through  tne  lip ;  it  is  then  permitted 
to  stand  twelve  hours  more  (t.  e.,  twenty-four 
boors  altogether),  when  the  cream  will  be 
found  perfect,  and  of  such  consistence  that  the 
whole  may  be  lifted  off  with  the  finger  and 
thamb.  It  is,  however,  more  effectually  re- 
moved by  gentl  V  raisine  the  plate  of  perforated 
sine  from  the  bottom,  by  the  rineed  handles, 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  cream  is 
luted  up  in  a  aheet,  without  re-mixing  any 


part  with  the  milk  below.  With  this  apparatus 
a  series  of  experiments  have  been  instituted, 
and,  as  a  mean  of  twelve  successive  ones,  the 
following  results  were  obtained :  Four  gallons 
of  milk  treated  as  above,  produced,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  four  and  a  half  pints  of  clotted 
cream,  which,  after  churning  only  fifteen  min- 
utes, gave  forty  ounces  of  butter.  Four  gallons 
of  milk,  treated  in  the  common  mode  in  earth- 
enware pans,  and  standing  forty-eight  hours, 
producea  four  pints  of  cream,  which,  after 
churning  nineteen  minutes,  gave  thirty-six 
ounces  of  butter.  The  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  cream,  therefore,  is  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  of  butter  upward  of  eleven  per  cent." 


Curing  Hams, 

The  following  recipes  are  those  according  to 
which  the  hams  that  took  the  first  and  second 
premiums  at  a  Maryland  State  Fair  were  cured : 

1.  Mix  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  saltpeter 
finely  powdered,  one-half  bushel  fine  salt,  three 
pounds  brown  sugar,  one-half  gallon  molasses. 
Rub  the  meat  with  the  mixture;  pack  skin 
down.  Turn  over  once  a  week,  and  add  a 
little  salt.  After  being  down  three  or  four 
weeks,  take  out,  wash,  and  hang  up  two  or 
three  weeks  until  it  is  dry.  Then  smoke  with 
hickory  wood  three  or  four  weeks,  then  bag  or 
pack  away  in  a  cool  place — ^not  a  cellar — ^in 
chaff  or  hay. 

2.  The  meat,  after  beinff  cut  out,  must  be 
rubbed,  piece  by  piece,  with  very  finely  pow- 
dered saltpeter,  on  the  fleeh  side^  and  where 
the  le^  is  cut  off,  a  tablespoonful  (not  heaped) 
to  each  ham,  a  dessert-spoonful  to  each  shoul- 
der, and  about  half  that  quantitv  to  each  mid- 
dling and  jowl ;  this  must  be  rubbed  in.  Then 
salt  it  bv  packing  a  thin  coating  of  salt  on  the 
fiesh  side  of  each  piece,  say  one-half  an  inch 
thick  ;  pack  the  pieces  on  a  scaffolding,  or  on  a 
fioor  with  strips  of  plank  laid  a  few  inches 
apart  all  over  it  (that  is,  under  the  meat) ;  the 
pieces  must  be  placed  skin  side  down,  in  the 
following  order:  First  layer,  hams;  second, 
shoulders;  third,  jowls;  fourth,  middlings — 
take  the  spare-ribs  out  of  the  middlings.  The 
meat  must  lie  in  this  wise  six  wee^  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  eight  if  cold — the  brine  being 
allowed  to  run  freely. 


How  TO  Savk  Coal  in  Open  Gbatss. — The 
Spectator  remarks  that  "The  most  practical 
suggestion  yet  made  toward  economy  of  coals 
seems  to  be  the  use  of  solid  bottoms  in  ordinary 
fire-grates.  It  is  asserted,  and  indeed  proved, 
that  in  any  fire-place  not  excessively  small,  a 
plate  of  iron  placed  upon  the  grate  will  halve 
the  consumption  of  coal,  reduce  the  smoke, 
and  leave  a  cheerful,  free-burning  fire.  Quite 
sufficient  air  enters  through  the  bars,  no  ]}oking 
is  necessary,  and  the  fire  never  goes  out  till  the 
coal  is  consumed.  There  is  no  ash  and  no 
dust,  every  particle  of  fuel  being  consumed. 
Any  householder  can  try  this  experiment,  and 
reduce  his  coal  bill,  say,  thirty  per  cent,  at  the 
cost  of  a  shilling.''  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one. 
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Pepsine  Wine  In  Feeding  Infants. 

A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  makes  the  following  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants: 

Artificial  feeding  hy  hottle  is  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  system  of  spoon-feed- 
ing, as  the  act  of  sucking  stimulates  the  salivary 
glands  and  insures  due  insalivation,  which  is 
an  important  part  of  infantile  digestion.  "With 
such  an  aid  the  stomach  of  most  human  infants 
is  yigorous  enough  to  fall  into  the  way  of  digest- 
ing cow^s  milk,  properly  diluted,  and  mixed 
with  suear  and  cream  to  assimilate  the  propor- 
tions of  its  constituents  to  human  milk;  hut 
besides  the  relative  excess  of  caseine  and  albu- 
men contained  in  cow's  milk  when  compared 
with  human,  the  coagulum  of  the  latter  is  soft, 
flocculent,  and  not  so  thoroughly  separated 
&om  the  other  elements  of  the  fluicl  as  the  firm, 
hard  curd  of  cow's  milk  is  from  the  whey  in 
which  it  floats. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  digestive  oreans  of 
the  human  infant  are  found  to  digest  human 
milk,  and  the  force  of  its  gastric  juice  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  solution  of  its  soft,  flocculent 
coagulum,  we  can  understand  why  the  solvent 
power  of  its  gastric  juice  is  sometimes  unequal 
to  re-digesting  the  firm  curd  of  cow's  milk. 
When  such  is  the  case,  acetous  fermentation  is 
quickly  set  up;  ofiensive  gases  distend  the 
stomach  and  taint  the  breath,  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea  set  in,  and  in  process  of  time  the 
little  patient  sinks  into  a  miserable  state  of 
marasmus,  and  dies.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  is  simple,  for  although  we  cannot 
change  the  elementary  composition  of  the  milk 
we  have  to  use,  we  can  introduce  into  the  in- 
fant's stomach  a  digestive  power  proportioned 
to  the  food  it  has  to  use — the  organic  principle 
of  digestion  taken  from  the  stomach  or  the  calf. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  first  applied 
this  simple  theory  to  practice  in  the  case  of  one 
of  my  own  children,  who,  when  about  three  or 
four  months  old,  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
marasmus  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  due  to 
imperfect  digestion  of  cow's  milk.  I  ordered 
him  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  pepsine  wine,  to 
be  given  immediately  before  or  after  each  meal. 
Soon  after  commencing  it  he  began  to  improve, 
and  by  degrees  all  bad  symptoms  vanished, 
and  nutrition  was  quite  restored. 

Shortly  after,  a  child  born  in  England,  and 
bottle-fed,  was  brought  over  to  this  country 
when  about  six  months  old ;  he  also  was  suffer- 
ing from  infantile  dyspepsia,  and  was  pinine 
away  in  a  listless,  apathetic  state,  quite  indu- 
ferent  to  surrounding  objects,  and  appearing 
as  if  he  would  lapse  into  idiocy  from  mal-nu- 
trition  of  the  nervous  centers.  I  immediately 
ordered  him  pepsine  wine,  which  produced 
such  beneficial  effects,  that  after  it  nad  been 
continued  about  twelve  months,  he  had  become 
a  bright,  intelligent,  well-nourished  child. 

Since  then  I  have  never  recommended  a  wet 
nurse,  and  have  used  pepsine  wine  largely  in 
dispensary,  hospital  and  private  practice,  and 
have  seen  many  apparently  hopeless  cases  re- 
cover under  its  use. 


Tlie  Poetry  of  Dish-wasUng. 

I  wish  every  young  girl,  before  she  is  twelve 
years  old,  could  take  a  lesson  in  dish-washing 
of  my  landlady.  I  have  lived  at  places  whicn 
could  by  no  means  be  recommended  in  this 
respect.  The  dishes  there  appeared  to  have 
been  washed  in  a  thin  mucilage,  and  dried  on 
a  soiled  stove  cloth.  I  saw  a  table  full  of  dishes 
gathered  up  in  the  dinine-room  one  day,  and 
washed  there,  as  the  kitchen  was  undergoing 
repairs.  They  were  snatched  up  and  thrown, 
pell  mell,  into  a  dish-pan  of  water,  bits  of  veg- 
etables, butter,  egg  and  gravy  all  adhering  to 
them.  It  would  need  nine  waters  to  make 
such  dishes  decent  to  come  on  the  table  again. 
I  did  not  stay  in  that  boarding  place  any  longer 
than  I  could  help. 

Amaryllis'  mother  manages  very  differently. 
The  silver  is  all  gathered  up  first  in  a  basin, 
and  Amaryllis  herself  washes  it  in  warm  soap- 
suds, and  wipes  it  very  dry  on  a  soft  towel,  then 
lays  it  orderly  in  the  silver  basket,  the  forks 
and  spoons  each  in  their  several  compartments. 
The  glass-ware  is  also  taken  out  and  washed 
by  itself  in  clean  water  with  a  very  little  soap 
in  it,  then  wiped  on  a  napkin  free  from  all 
lint.  But  the  dishes  are  what  I  wished  espe- 
cially to  speak  of.  Such  orderly  piles  of  cups 
and  saucers,  all  set  away  snugly  on  the  kitchen 
table.  Each  plate  is  scraped  with  an  old,  thin, 
flexible  knife,  that  reaaily  adapts  itself  to 
curved  surfaces.  Not  a  crumb  or  scrap  is  lefl 
on  any  of  them.  You  would  never  gather 
enough  grease  for  a  pound  of  soap  from  Mrs. 
Denham's  dish-pans,  if  you  saved  it  ten  years. 
Then  the  warm  water  is  poured  over  the  cups 
and  saucers,  and  they  are  thoroughly  washed 
and  turned  into  a  second  pan  of  not  water  to 
rinse  before  being  wiped. 

All  this  labor  is  done  with  the  dispatch  that 
always  accompanies  systematic  work.  And 
oh,  what  comfort  it  brings  to  the  table;  what 
a  joy  it  is  to  handle  such  'shining  whitu 
dishes.  There  is  a  real  poetry  in  washing 
dishes  in  this  style,  and  in  eating  from  them 
afterward.  A  smutty,  sticky  saucer^  a  glass 
with  greasy  finger-marks,  a  spoon  with  dark- 
stained  bowl,  oh,  what  an  abomination  in  do- 
mestic life, — Country  Gentleman. 


The  Grain  Crop  of  thb  Pacific  Slope 
is  reported  as  being  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  that  land  of  plentiful  harvests.  The 
wheat  crop  of  Livermore  and  San  Joaquin 
Valleys,  California,  is  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  million  bushels,  which  have  all  been 
gathered  and  bageed,  and  are  lying  in  heaps 
along  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  awaiting 
transportation.  One  field  in  the  Livermore 
Valley  covers  sixty-eight  thousand  acres,  or 
over  one  hundred  and  six  square  miles,  and 
has  yielded  forty  bushels  of  first-class  wheat  to 
the  acre.  Within  seven  days  the  wheat  yield 
of  that  large  farm  was  standing  stacked  within 
sight  of  the  railway,  in  th^e  hempen  sacks  com- 
monly used  for  sending  grain  to  market,  and 
the  cost  of  the  sacks  for  that  farm  alone  was 
$30,000. 
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Death  of  Horace  Greelej. 

In  eyery  State  of  the  Union  the  unexpected 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  greatest  of 
American  journalists  has  produced  a  profound 
sensation  and  uniyersal  regret. 

By  his  own  unaided  efforts  he  rose  from  the 
obscurity  of  a  New  Hampshire  farm-house  to 
the  highest  prominence  among  the  leading 
men  of  his  generation.  Although  for  many 
years  actively  engaged  in  the  political  contests 
of  the  time,  and  occupying  for  a  portion  of 
^  that  time  political  offices,  and  although  during 
the  past  year,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
he  played  a  conspicuous  part  upon  the  political 
stage,  it  was  as  editor  of  the  Tribune  that  he 
won  the  remarkable  power  and  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  his 
distinction  as  a  journalist  upon  which  his  fame 
will  permanently  rest  in  the  future.  He  was 
ft  profound  and  original  thinker — a  man  of 
honest  and  independently-formed  convictions. 
He  always  followed  the  course  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  irrespective  of  his  popu- 
larity or  his  interests.  When  he  was  most 
wrong  he  believed  he  was  most  right.  He  was 
not  a  profound  scholar,  though  he  was  an  un- 
tiring student.  He  was  not  an  elegant  or  pol- 
ished writer.  He  was  a  bold,  forcible  and 
persistent  exponent  of  his  ideas.  It  was  his 
originality  and  manifest  honesty  that  consti- 
tuted his  influence.  The  greater  portion  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves.  This  was 
the  ruling  purpose  of  his  existence,  and  though 
in  its  pursuit  be  was  universally  and  justly 
regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Southern  States,  there  are  few 
who  will  not  confess  the  belief  that  his  convic- 
tioDs  were  honeet,  however  oflensive  may  have 
been  their  expression.    That  he  was  mistaken 


in  his  estimate  of  Southern  character,  and  i» 
his  views  of  the  capacity  and  intelligence  of 
the  negro,  the  events  of  the  last  months  of  hie 
life  must  have  conclusively  proved.  The  race 
for  whose  freedom  he  had  labored  for  upwardi 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  the  instruments- 
by  which  his  fondest  aspirations  were  defeated^ 
and  those  whom  he  had  persistently  maligned 
and  deeply  injured,  were  his  most  earnest  sup- 
porters. 

In  private  life  Horace  Greeley  was  generous^ 
amiable  and  charitable.  He  was  an  earnest 
friend,  and  always  ready  to  help  the  needy  and 
succor  the  distressed. 

While  none  could  condemn  more  strongly 
than  we  do  the  political  principles  which  he 
advocated,  and  the  purposes  which  he  pursued 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life,  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  was  honest.  We  dwell 
not  on  the  wrongs  that  he  has  done  or  the 
errors  of  which  he  was  guilty.  We  prefer  to 
remember  only  his  truthful,  generous  nature, 
his  eminence  as  a  journalist,  and  the  example 
he  has  left  of  the  power  of  self-help. 


Hon.  J.  M.  Shaffer,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa 
State  Agricultural  Society,  has  our  thanks  for 
a  copy  of  the  Society's  Keport  for  1871. 


OiTR  Fbo2^I8PIECe. — This  number  of  the- 
Farm  axi>  Home  is  embellished  by  a  portrait 
of  General  Wade  Hampton,  whose  name  and 
fame  are  so  familiar  and  so  dear  to  every 
Southern  heart.  Eminent  alike  as  a  citizen* 
and  as  a  soldier,  he  is  admired  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  know  him  for  his  intellectual  ability, 
nobility  of  character,  and  kindliness  of  hearts 

Identified  as  he  is  with  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  South,  and  with  that  eminently 
Southern  institution,  the  Carolina  Life  In- 
suRifNCE  Company,  of  which  he  is  Vice-Pres- 
ident and  Director,,  we  feel  assured  his  por- 
trait will  be  prized  by  every  reader  of  the 
Farm  an»  Home,  by  many  of  whom  it  will 
be  recognized  as  the  likeness  of  the  great  sol^ 
dier  who  so  often  led  them  to  victory. 


The  Commissioner  of  Aoriculturb  hae 
our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  able  Report  for 
the  year  1872. 

Capt.  G.  W.Gift. — Among  the  many  inter^ 
esting  papers  from  the  pens  of  our  valued 
contributors  which'  are  published  in  this  nura* 
her,  we  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
admirable  article  on  red*  clover,. by  our  ftnendi 
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Oapt.  Geo.  W.  Gift.  Like  everything  he  says 
or  writes,  it  has  force,  directness  of  purpose, 
and  practical  wisdom.  We  entertain  the  hope 
that  in  future  Gapt.  Gift  will  contribute  fre- 
quently to  our  columns. 


All  lettkrs  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  akd  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A  Valued  Compliment. — Among  the  many 
kind  expressions  of  good  will  and  encourage- 
ment which  we  have  recently  received  from 
subscribers,  we  particularly  prise  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  subjoined  letter,  first,  be- 
cause the  compliment  to  the  Farm  and  Home 
comes  from  a  lady  who  has  been  a  constant 
reader  for  two  years;  and  secondly,  because 
her  husband  having  yielded  to  her  persuasion 
believes  he  did  right,  and  thinks  that  other 
husbands  ought  to  do  likewise.  We  thank  our 
friends  very  sincerely  for  the  kind-hearted 
manner  in  which  they  have  renewed  their  sub- 
scription, and  assure  them  that  if  the  monthly 
visits  of  our  magazine  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  "  make  things  quite  pleasant"  in  their  home, 
and  in  other  Southern  homes,  we  shall  feel 
that  our  highest  purpose  has  been  attained, 
and  that  our  labor  has  been  richly  rewarded : 
Kingston,  December  12,  1872. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  always  desired  to  have 
peace  in  my  family  and  live  peaceably  with  my 
wife.  For  two  years  I  have  taken  your  paper, 
and  my  wife  has  been  a  constant  reader  of 
it.  This  year  I  leased  my  farm  for  five  years, 
and  sent  my  children  off  to  school,  so  I  told 
my  wife  we  would  not  take  the  Farm  and 
Home  this  year.  From  that  time  things  were 
a  little  troublesome  at  h«me.  Every  few  days 
I  would  hear,  when  I  came  home:   "Well, 

J  this  will  be  the  last  number  of  the  Farm 

AKD  Home.''  Then  I  would  hear,  "what  is 
the  price  of  turnips  in  town?"  Fifty  cents. 
"  Well,  I  could  sell  four  bushels  of  my  turnips, 
and  take  the  Farm  and  Home.  (By  the  way, 
she  raised  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  by  plowing 
her  ground  well  and  deep,  sowing  in  drills 
and  using  about  400  pounds  of  the  Stonewall 
fertilizer,  per  acre.)  So  I  have  been  so  tor- 
mented about  how  much  of  this  thing  and  the 
other  thing  it  would  take  to  pay  for  the  Farm 
AND  Home,  that  I  have  concluded  to  send  you 
two  dollars,  and  ask  you  to  send  my  wife,  Mrs. 
1  your  paper  for  one  year.    Since  I  came 


to  this  conclusion  things  are  quite  pleasant  at 
home,  and  1  expect  more  homes  could  be  made 
pleasant  by  husbands  taking  your  paper  for 
their  wives,  and  if  they  were  to  read  and  fol- 
low its  advice  mdre. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  S.  H. 

Club  Arrangements. — We  request  our 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  fUrnish  them  the  Farm  and  Home  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 
Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Ajypealj  per  annum $3  50 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Register^  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Arkansas 

Oazetteyper  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Columbus  (Miss.) 

Democrat $3  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  furnish  the  Farm 
AND  Home  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  priceb . 
Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Christian 

Advocate  (Macon,  Ga,),  per  annum $3-  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Magazine, 

per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Harper's  Magasine, 

per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Lippineotfs  Maga- 
zine, per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Appleton^s  Journal, 

per  annum « $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Hearth  and  Home, 

per  annum $3  00 


Bemittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  jfostoffico 
orders,  or  by  express. 


Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Hoio, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  art 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
elubi.    (See  advertisement.) 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — Mr.  J. 
J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  few  leading  seed  erocen 
in  this  country.  He  was  the  original  intrt- 
ducer  of  the  Hubbard  squash  and  manv  other 
of  our  new  and  valuable  vegetables.  All  seedi 
from  him  are  warranted  fresh  and  reliable. 
His  advertisements  will  be  found  in  this  num* 
ber,  and  we  invite  attention  to  them.  His  il- 
lustrated catalogue  for  1873  (now  ready)  irill 
be  twiifree  to  all  applicants. 
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The  State  Female  College. — We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  this  excellent  institution  is 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  numbering 
nearly  two  hundred  pupils.  Presided  over  by 
that  eminent  scholar,  Kev.  Dr.  Collins,  assisted 
by  a  numerous  faculty,  each  member  of  which 
is  distinguished  in  the  particular  branch  of 
education  which  he  directs,  this  College  af- 
fords the  best  educational  advantages  to  be 
found  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Health, 
parental  care,  sound  religious  instruction  and 
thorough  education  are  combined  in  the  State 
Female  College. 


^n»mv»  U  €oxmpmAtnt», 


Full-Blood  or  Grade — H.  J.  M.,  near 
Houston,  Texas,  has  a  number  of  fine  grade 
sheep,  and  wishes  to  improve  his  flock.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  it  will  be  more  profita- 
ble to  buy  a  full-blooded  Merino  ram  to  run 
with  his  grade  ewes,  or  some  full-blooded  ewes. 

By  all  means  buy  the  best-bfed  and  the  best- 
shaped  ram  you  can  find.  Improved  stock  can 
never  be  had  from  a  grade  ram.    The   bad 

'    ttreak  is  certain  to  show  itself  in  the  offspring. 

}  The  full-blooded  ram  will  cost  a  great  deal 

I  more  than  the  finest  grade,  and  placed  side  by 
side  the  latter  might  appear  to  be  the  finer 
animal;  but  for  breeding,  if  improvement  be 

'  the  object,  the  full-blood  is  worth  all  the  money 
he  costs  and  the  grade  is  really  worthless. 

Lucerne. — Z.  E.  B.,  Colfax  co.,  Miss.,  asks 
how  many  pounds  of  lucerne  seed  should  be 
wwn  to  an  acre,  and  whether  broadcast  or 
drill-sowing  is  to  be  preferred. 

I  From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  seed  are  ample 
for  an  acre.  If  the  ground  be  perfectly  free 
from  weeds  or  grass,  broadcast  sowing  may  be 

'  allowable  because  it  is  least  expensive,  but  if, 
^  i*  generally  the  case,  the  land  is  not  clean, 
tlrill-sowing  is  preferable,  leaving  the  drills 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  run  a  small  cultivator 

I    between  them. 

I  Artificial    Hatching  and    Raising   of 

j  Chickens. — "  Chicken  Culturist,"  Hanover  co., 

I  ^a^  wants  to  know  if  any  method  of  hatching 

i  &nd  raising  chickens  artificially  has  been  in- 

I  tented,  and  if  so,  what  it  is. 

!  There  are  many  ways  of  hatching  eggs  by 
artificial  means,  the  principle  being  to  subject 
the  eggs  continually  to  the  same  heat  as  would 
be  created  if  they  were  covered  by  a  hen.  But 
^hen  the  chickens  are  hatched  the  difi^culty 
begins.  No  artificial  means  of  rearing  them 
having  yet  been  discovered.  Hence,  the 
VoL.IV,No.  3— 3. 


^'patent    incubators,"    are    really    practically 

useless. 

Crushing  Bones. — A.  L.,  Harris  co.,  Ga., 
asks  whether  the  ordinary  horse-power  of  a 
gin  is  sufficient  to  run  a  small  bone-mill  to 
crush  bones  for.  manure.  ' 

No.  The  smallest  Bogardus  mill  we  know 
of,  requires  a  five  horse-power,  at  least,  to  run 
it. 

Land  Plastkr  or  Gypsum. — M.,  Bullock 
CO.,  Ala.,  asks  whether  land  plaster  or  gypsum 
loses  any  of  its  fertilizing  properties  by  age. 

If  the  plater  has  been  kept  dry,  age  does 
not  efiect  it  at  all.  Old  plaster  is  just  as  good 
as  that  which  is  fresh  from  the  mill. 

CoTswoLD  Ram. — B.  W.  B.,  White  co.,  Ga., 
asks  what  is  the  price  charged  by  stock-raisers 
for  a  good  Cots  wold  ram  of  pure-blood. 

We  do  not  know  accurately,  but  we  believe 
the  price  is  from  $75  to  $125,  according  to  size 
and  shape.  Our  correspondent  should  be  care- 
ful, if  he  wants  a  really  full-blooded  animal,  to 
purchase  only  from  a  breeder  of  established 
reputation,  who  will  not  sell  a  grade  and 
charge  a  thoroughbred  price. 

How  MUCH  Plaster  to  Top-dress  an 
Acre  of  Clover.— F.  C.  P.,  Edgefield,  S.  C^ 
asks  how  much  ground  plaster  should  be  usea 
per  acre  to  top-dress  clover. 

Three  bushels  per  acre,  well  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed, are  quite  sufiicient. 

Leached  and  Unle ached  Ashes. — "A 
young  farmer,"  Lowndes  co.,  Miss.,  asks 
whether  loachod  ashes  are  as  good  for  top- 
dressing  wheat  as  unleached. 

No.  Unleached  are  worth  twice  as  much  as 
leached  ashes ;  but  the  latter  make  a  very  good 
top-dressing  for  wheat  or  any  other  small 
grain. 

Keeping  Fowl. — A  lady  subscriber,  Oua- 
chita CO.,  Ark.,  asks  what  is  the  amount  of  com 
required  to  feed  one  hundred  fowl  for  a  year. 

If  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  run  at  large 
where  they  have  grass  and  insects  to  feed  on,  it 
is  calculated  that  a  bushel  of  com  per  fowl  is  m 
sufficient  allowance  for  a  year. 

Early  Pears — J.  G.  Y.,near  Jackson,  Miss^ 
asks  what  early  standard  pear  will  do  best  and 
bear  earliest  in  the  South. 

No  early  pear  for  our  country  does  so  well, 
is  so  early  and  bears  as  abundantly  as  the 
Doyenne  d)  Ete,  It  will  ripen  at  the  end  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  is  not  excelled 
in  quality  of  fruit,  healthy  growth  or  sound- 
ness. In  our  opinion  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Bartlett  or  the  Duchesse  cP  Angouleme^  and  has 
the  advantage  over  them  of  being  fully  five 
weeks  earlier. 
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Oil  Mill. — A.  M.  W.,  Flacjuemine,  La., 
wants  to  know  the  price  of  an  oil  mill  to  ex- 
press the  oil  out  01  the  seed  on  two  or  three 
large  plantations,  and  make  the  cake  for  uhc 
on  the  places. 

W©  cannot  answer  our  correspondent  with 
sufficient  precision  to  suit  his  purpose.  But 
we  will  inquire  and  give  him  accurate  figure^ 
in  oar  next.  His  object  is  one  we  heartily  ap- 
prove. The  sale  and  exportation  of  cotton 
seed  are  ruinous  to  land,  and  wholly  inconitist- 
ent  with  good  farming. 

Management  of  Stock. — W.  L.,  Gonzales, 
Texas,  asks,  what  are  tbe  best  works  on  the 
management  and  treatment  of  diseases  of 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

"  Every  Horse-owners'  Cyclopedia,"  published 
by  Hummel,  New  Orleans ;  McClure's  "  Stable 
Guide,"  and  "  Youatt  on  the  Horse,"  new  edi- 
tion, published  by  Lee  &  Shepard ;  "Allen's 
Ar.erican  Cattle,"  and  Randall's  "Sheep  Hus- 
bandry," are  the  best  books  we  know  on  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat.  No  manager  of 
a  stock  farm  should  be  without  them. 

Dia.  Ball's  Patent  Ivory  Eye-Cups. — 
AVo  have  received  several  letters  within  a  re- 
cent period  inquiring  about  Dr.  J.  Ball's 
"Patent  Ivory  Eye-Cups,"  which  are  adver- 
tised in  the  Farm  and  Home,  and  asking  for 
our  opinion  as  to  their  value.  We  cannot 
speak  from  personal  experience,  but  we  have 
heard  from  others  who  have  used  them  that 
they  are  extremely  beneficial  in  curipg  defec- 
tive vision  and  in  enabling  old  people  particu- 
larly to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  spectacles. 
"We  believe  Dr.  Ball  to  be  a  conscientious  man 
and  quite  incapable  of  practising  "  quack  doc- 
tor tricks  to  gull  the  public,"  as  one  of  our 
correspondents  says  he  fears. 


^tt«r»vi)  §e)r»vtmntt. 


Keep  the  Soil  Mellow. — A  mellow  soil 
is  capable  of  absorbing  in  twelve  hours,  when 
exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  an  amount  of 
water  equal  to  two  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  If 
any  argument  was  needed  to  keep  the  soil 
mellow,  here  is  a  most  powerful  one  to  con- 
vince us.  For  this  property  possessed  by  a 
mellow  soil  is  one  that  in  a  dry  season  is  able 
to  give  it  the  power  of  maturing  a  crop,  when 
a  hardened  surface  would  be  unable  to  do  so. 
A  surface  that  is  impenetrable  to  the  atmos- 
phere, of  course,  could  not  absorb  any  of  the 
moisture  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  charged. 
But  when  rendered  free  from  lumps  by  re- 
peated plowings  and  harro wings,  each  chancre 
of  temperature  causes  a  circulation  of  air 
throughout  the  mass  of  soil,  which  is  free  then 
to  absorb  all  the  moisture  coming  in  contact 
with    it    until    it    is    saturated. — Journal    of 


EDITOR'S  BOOE  TABLE. 

Present  Issues,  or  Facts  Observable  ix 
THE  Consciousness  of  the  Ao».  By  Rov. 
Robert  Withers  Memminger,  author  of  "  What 
is  Religion,"  12  mo.  pp.  255.  (Claxton,  Rem- 
sen  &  Haffelflnger,  Phila.)  We  are  indebted 
to  a  much  esteemed  friend  for  a  copy  of  this 
remarkable  book,  combining,  as  it  dcH*s,  close- 
ness and  keenness  of  observation,  logical  force, 
analytical  power,  and  profound  and  far-reach- 
ing thought,  with  simple  piety,  religious  devo- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  orotherly  love.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  is  to  expose  the  various  agen- 
cies now  at  work  in  what  is  called  society,  to 
hold  them  up  individually  to  inspection,  des- 
cribe their  character  and  tendencies,  and  thus 
"bring  them  out  clearly  before  the  conscious- 
ness" of  mankind,  while  at  the  name  time  he 
lays  bare,  in  all  their  hideousness,  the  various 
errors  by  which  society  is  beset,  showing 
wherein  their  falsity  exbts,  and  contrasting 
them  with  the  immutable  truths  which,  thoueh 
we  may  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  them  for  the 
time,  must  ultimately  prevail,  because  they  are 
of  God.  It  is  quite  impossible  in  the  space 
which  we  can  devote  to  it,  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  merits  of  this  book.  It  must  be 
studied  to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  Its 
perusal  would  be  of  inestimable  oenefit  to  those 
who  are  allowing  their  minds  to  be  influenced 
by  the  newfangled  and  heretical  theories  of  the 
so-called  modern  scientists,  and  will  be  edify- 
ing and  useful  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon 
earth. 

Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics  is 
THE  Domain  of  Radiant  Heat.  By  John 
Tyndall,  L.  L.  D ,  F.  R.  S.  8  vo.  pp.  446.  Il- 
lustrated. (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  This  volume 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  memoirs  published 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Rojrtl 
Society,  showing  the  absorption  and  radiation 
of  heat  by  gases  and  vapors,  and  the  physical 
connection  of  radiation,  absorption  and  conduc- 
tion, the  relation  of  radiant  heat  to  aqueous 
vapor,  the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through  dry 
and  humid  air,  the  absorption  and  radiation  of 
heat  by  gaseous  and  liquid  matter,  the  influence 
of  color  and  mechanical  condition  of  radiant 
heat,  the  radiation  through  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, the  polarization  of  light,  and  other  kin- 
dred subjects.  Each  of  these  abstruse  sulgects 
is  treated  with  masterly  skill,  exhibiting  the 
profound  research  and  life-long  study  with 
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Which  the  distinguished  author  has  formed  his 
conclusions,  and  the  book  now  ranks  with  the 
great  works  on  natural  science  which  have 
beeti  left  by  Davy  and  Faraday  as  monuments 
of  their  brilliant  services  in  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

Major  Jonss'  Ck)URT8Hip.  By  W.  T. 
Thompson — with  Illustrations  by  Cary— -12 
mo.  pp.  285.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  It  is 
many  years — we  will  not  say  how  many — since 
we  read  with  infinite  amusement  the  inimita- 
ble letters  of  Major  Jones,  of  Pineville,  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  Thompson.  As  sketches  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  cracker  class  to  which 
"Major  Jones,"  "Cousin  Pete"  and  "Miss 
Stallins"  belonged,  they  are  unsurpassed,  and 
only  equalled  by  Judge  Longstreet's  "  Georgia 
Scenes."  We  felt  like  welcoming  an  old  friend 
of  whom  we  had  not  heard  for  years,  when  we 
received  from  the  publishers  the  handsomely 
printed  and  cleverly  illustrated  copy  of  the 
new  edition,  which  they  were  kind  enough  to 
se^d  us.  We  laughed  as  heartily  at  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  militia  muster,  of  the  Major's 
arrest  at  the  instance  of  Cousin  Pete,  for  hav- 
ing "convulsed  the  delicate  S3rBtems  and  con- 
torted the  lovely  faces"  of  "all  the  young 
ladies  of  Augusta ; "  and  of  how  Miss  Stallins 
"nmde  out  to  get  a  teaspoon  ful  of  sut  tea  in  the 
baby's  mouth,  hot  enoush  to  scald  its  life  out," 
as  we  did  when  we  read  them  first.  We  hope 
tbat  the  talented  author,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thompson, 
J  editor  of  the  Savannah  NewSj  will  reap  an  abun- 
dant profit  from  this  edition  of  his  work,  and 
tbat  all  who  appreciate  humor,  wit,  satire  and 
keen  perception  of  the  grotesque  and  laughable, 
will  make  haste  to  buy  a  copy  of  "  Major  Jones' 
Coartship." 

A  Woman's  Vengeance.  A  Novel.  By 
James  Payn.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is  a 
capital  story,  well  conceived,  and  well  told, 
fall  of  interest,  knd  often  marked  by  great 
power.  The  description  of  the  shipwreck  is 
idmirable,  and  the  way  that  Jack  Adair — a 
remarkablv  well  drawn  character — baffles  the 
schemes  of  Allardyce  and  Paul  Jones,  is  really 
charming.  Mr.  Payn's  previous  novels,  "  Car- 
lyon's  Year,"  "  Won,  not  Wooed,"  Gwendo- 
line's Harvest,"  "  Bred  in  the  Bone,"  Ac,  are 
daervedly  popular,  but  we  think  he  has  ex- 
celled himself  in  "  Woman's  Vengeance." 


For  thk  King,  by  Charles  Gibbon,  (Har- 
per &  Brothers, J  is  an  historical  novel  of  the 
lime  of  that  luckless  Prince,  Charles  Edward 
the  Pretender,  and  tells  of  the  trials  and 
iroablee  of  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Scotch  adherent 
of  the  Pretender,  and  the  wife  of  an  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Hanoverian  King.  The 
itory  gives  a  vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  the 
fruitless  devotion  of  the  Scotcn  people  to 
J*bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  and  of  the  exciting 
incidents  of  that  stirring  time. 

A  Girl's  Bomance  and  other  Tales,  by 
F.  W.  Robinson,  (Harper  &  Brothers,)  con- 
stitute No.  383  of  Harper's  "  Library  of  Select 
Xovels,**  and  consists  of  a  number  of  short  and 
well-written    stories,  all  of   which  are  very 


readable,  while  none  of  them  have  any  marked 
merit 

Bessie:  A  Novel,  by  Julia  Kavanagh.  fD 
Appleton  &  Co.)  There  are  few  moderii 
writers  of  fiction  whose  works  are  more  ad- 
mired and  esteemed  than  Julia  Kavanagh's. 
She  has  written  a  great  deal,  and  while  she 
cannot  be  said  to  rank  with  George  Elliott  or 
Miss  Muloch.  she  will  certainly  t&e  place  im- 
mediately below  them,  and  very  far  above  the 
majority  of  female  novelists.  The  work  before 
us  is  fully  equal  to  her  best,  and  this  will  be 
considered  hi^h  praise  by  those  who  have  read 
and  been  delighted  by  "Nathalie,"  "Silvia" 
and  "  Madeline." 

Juvenile  Books.  Lee  and  Shepard,  of 
Boston,  have  sent  us  a  number  of  beautiful 
story  books,  very  prettily  written  and  well 
adapted  to  amuse  and  interest  children.  They 
consist  of  the  -**  Little  Canary  Series"— four 
vols,  illustrated— by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Osgood,  and 
"Dick  Travers  Abroad"— four  vols,  illustra- 
ted—by Miss  A.  P.  Samuels,  all  exquisitely 
bound  in  cloth  and  gold  and  done  up  in  neat 
cases.  We  have  also  received  from  the  same 
publishers,  "The  Children  of  Amity  Court," 
by  Louise  M.  Thurston,  a  gracefully  written 
story,  and  one  of  a  series  by  the  same  author 
called  the  Charley  Roberts'  Series."  As  Christl 
mas  presents  for  children  these  little  books 
would  be  exceedingly  acceptable. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  for  (K- 
tobet,  (Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.'s  reprint,) 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  of  this 
able  periodical  that  we  have  read  for  some 
time.    The  critical  review  of  the  "  Despatches, 
Correspondence  and  Memoranda  of  Field  Mar- 
shal Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,"  is  a  very 
able  paper,  and  among  other  things  eives  lull 
particulars  of  the  duel  between  the  Duke  and 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  which  grew  out  of 
the  public  excitement  caused  by  the  Catholic 
Emancipation    Bill.      The    articles  on   "The 
Completion  of  St.  Paul's,"  and  "The  Journal 
of  a  French  Diplomatist  in  lUly,"  are  very 
readable,  but  the  best  and   most  interesting 
paper  in  the  number  is,  that  on  "The  Position 
of  Parties,"  and  that  part  of  it  which  relates 
to  the   Geneva  Arbitration  of  the   Alabama 
Claims  is  especially  able.    It  is  a  just  and 
severe  condemnation  of  the  "ignorant  decis- 
ion"  by  "a  tribunal  of  foreign  jurists,  who 
neither  understood  the  language  in  which  the 
counsel  addressed  them,  nor  the  laws  of  the 
countrjr  on  which  they  were  called  to  pass  a 
judgment"     It  exposes  what  it  politely  terms 
the  "  baseless  assertion  "  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  who  stated  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  the  pK)wer  to  extort  from  British 
subjects  information  as  to  the  fitting  out  of  the 
Confederate  Cruisers,  when  he  knew  full  well 
that  in  Great  Britain,  where  freedom  is  a  live 
reality  and    not  a   bald    mockery,   arbitrary 
arrests,  sweat-boxes,  and  other  forms  of  torture 
used  for  the  purpose  of  "extorting  unwilling 
testimony,"  are,  thank  God,  unknown,  and,  as 
the  writer  with  justifiable  pride  remarks,  are 
powers  which  the  Sovereign  has  not  and  will 
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never  have  while  the  freedom  of  England  lasts. 
"  It  is  easy  to  see,''  the  writer  concludes,  "  that 
the  old  code  of  national  honor  no  longer  guides 
oar  statesmen." 

"To-Day."  We  extend  a  cordial  welcome 
to  a  new  candidate  for  distinction  in  the  field 
of  magazine  literature.  To-Dat,  published 
weekly,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Maclean,  Stoddart 
&  Co.,  and  edited  by  Dio  Lewis.  In  form  and 
size  it  resembles  Appleton's  Journal.  It  is 
well-printed  on  good  paper  with  a  handsome 
cover,  and  each  weekly  number  is  filled  with 
interesting  and  amusing  stories,  poetry,  &c. 
Terms  $2  50  per  annum. 

Appleton's  Journal  continues  its  weekly 
visits  with  such  regularity  as  the  postal  authori- 
ties will  permit.  The  numbers  that  are  allowed 
to  reach  us  are  brimful  of  healthful  and  en- 
tertaining literature.  It  is  an  excellent  maga- 
zine. 

Thm  South krn  Magazine  for  December 
has  the  following  contents,  among  which  the 
papers  on  "The  Second  Empire  of  Germany," 
"Study  of  the  Modern  Languages"  and  "About 
Authors/'  have  the  moat  merit;  A  Lear  of  the 
Steppe,  The  Ghost  at  Mansfield,  Cuba,  A  Dios  ! 
Seefcing  Dixie,  The  Second  Empire  of  Ger- 
many, Donna  Margherita,  Study  of  Modern 
Luiguages,  My  First  Christmas  in  California, 
Letters  from  Ancient  Rome,  A  Handful  of 
Legends,  A  Story  of  Nine  Travelers,  Chaps. 
XXI — xxri,  About  Authors,  Reviews,  The 
Green    Table. 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  November  has 
the  following  table  of  contents  :  The  Parisians, 
The  Shores  of  Biscay,  On  a  Resurrectionist,  A 
True  Reformer,  Montalembert,  LaBruyere, 
The  End  of  the  Banquet,  Our  Autumn  *Ma- 
neuvres. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  January  com- 
mences a  new  volume,  and  is  an  excellent  num- 
ber, full  of  entertaining  and  instructive  mat- 
ter, and  beautifully  illustrated.  The  following 
is  the  table  of  contents: 

Iron  Bridges  and  their  construction,  by  Ed- 
ward Howland ;  Searching  for  the  Quinine 
Plant  in  Peru ;  Probationer  Leonhard,  by  Caro- 
line Chesebro' ;  The  Irish  Capital,  by  Reginald 
Wynford ;  The  Maestro's  Confession,  by  Mar- 
garet J.  Preston  j  Monsieur  Fournier's  Experi- 
ment, by  Cornelius  Dewees ;  A  Visit  to  ''  the 
King  or  Aurora,"  by  Theodore  Kirscholf; 
Grey  Eyes,  by  Ella  Williams  Thompson ;  Re- 
miniscences of  Florence,  by  Marie  Howland ; 
The  Southern  Planter,  by  Will  Wallace  Har- 
ney; My  Charge  on  the  Life-Guards,' by 
Charles  L.  Norton ;  Babes  in  the  Wood,  by 
Edward  Fawcett  j  Painting  and  Painter ;  Our 
Monthly  Gossip ;  Literature  of  the  Day. 

Harpbr's  Magazine  for  January  ably  sus- 
tains the  high  reputation  which  this  periodical 
has  won  in  the  front  rank  of  Magazine  Litera- 
ture. It  contains  nearly  one  hundred  engra- 
vings, admirably  illustrating  the  various 
papers  of  high  merit  with  which  it  is  filled. 
The  contents  are  as  follows  : 

Locomotion,  Past  and  Present,  by  S.  S.  Co- 
nant;  Outcast,  by  Lewis  Kingsley;  The  Old 


Romans  at  Home,  by  Benson  J.  Lossing ;  Pris- 
cilla,  by  Nelly  M.  Hutchinson ;  The  Sailor's 
Snug  Harbor,  by  Louis  Bagger;  Sonnet,  by 
Paul  H.  Hayne ;  The  British  Museum  and  its 
Reading-Room,  by  George  M.  Towle ;  No.  289, 
A  Vision,  by  Mrs.  Frank  McCarthy ;  Old  Ken- 
sington, by  Miss  Thackeray  ;  Christmas  Carol ; 
Where  is  the  Childj  by  Mrs.  Zadel  B.  Budding- 
ton;  Christmas  Throughout  Christendom,  by 
O.  M.  Spencer;  A  Simpleton,  by  Charles 
Reade;  Recollections  of  an  Old  Stager;  The 
Walking  Boy,  by  Clara  F.  Guernsey;  The 
Christmas  Gift,  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Brine;  The 
New  Magdalen,  by  Wilkie  Collins..  Besides 
the  above,  the  "  Easy  Chair,"  "  Drawer,"  and 
"  Records''  are  more  than  usually  full  and  in- 
teresting. 

Orange  Judd's  periodicals,  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  The  Hearth  and  Home 
maintain  their  well  deserved  reputation — ^the 
one  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  agri- 
cultural papers,  and  the  other  as  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  family  jour- 
nals on  the  continent,  • 


§nmxm(t  department. 

<*  ShaU  I  Permit  my  Policy  to  Lapse  r 

This  is  a  solemn  question  which  those  who 
have  insured  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families  should  ask  themselves,  and  consider 
well  before  they  allow  ill-grounded  dissatisfac- 
tion, disappointed  hope  of  exorbitant  dividends, 
or  the  dishonest  counsel  of  agents  of  rival  com- 
panies to  persuade  them  to  forfeit  their 
policies. 

The  subjoined  views  upon  this  subject  are  so 
well  considered,  so  forcible  and  so  fully  meet 
all  the  points  of  the  case,  that  we  copy  them 
from  an  exchange,  in  the  hope  that  our  read- 
ers who  are  insured  will  give  them  that  atten- 
tive perusal  which  they  deserve: 

WHY    forfeit   your   POLICY,  OR  PERMIT   IT  TO 
LAPhE? 

Have  you  failed  to  find  what  you  demand, 
or  had  a  right  to  demand,  when  you  took  out 
a  life  policy  ?  If  your  company  is  meeting  iu 
liabilities,  protecting  the  interests  of  the  as- 
sured by  judicious  enterprise  and  proper  econ- 
omy, you  have  no  just  ground  for  complaint, 
you  have  protection  to  the  amount  of  your  pol- 
icy, and  this  is  a  full  equivalent  for  your  out- 
lay. 

DID  the   insane   hope 

of  making  a  speedy  fortune  induce  vou  to  in- 
vest premiums  in  a  life  policy,  or  did  the  hope 
of  participating  in  the  distribution  of  fabulous 
dividends  induce  you  to  assure?  Then  you 
were  deceived,  either  by  partial  or  insufiScient 
knowledge  of  the  true  intent  of  life  assurance, 
and  the  basis  of  the  system,  or  you  were  misled 
by  the  thoughtless  assertion  of  incautious  and 
imprudent  agents.     You  do  not  invest  in  life 
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premiams  as  you  would  in  stocks — nor  are  you 
gambling  when  you  take  out  your  policy. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  lire  of  a 
single  person,  nothing  more  certain  than  the 
average  life  of  thousands. 

The  company  guarantees  protection ;  that  is 
what  you  desired,  and  that  you  have  received ; 
is  it  less  than  you  should  rationally  demand  ? 
Had  you  died  within  a  few  years,  the  profits  on 
yoar  investments  would  have  been  enormous. 
It  will  take  many  years  of  careful  saving  for 
yoQ  to  accumulate  as  much  capital  as  your  pre- 
miums immediately  create. 

IF   YOU  RETIRK, 

I  jou  simply  ^et  the  surplus  over  the  cost  of  car- 
rying the  risk  for  the  years  you  were  insured. 
No  company  can  do  better.  If  more  is  promised, 
yoQ  have  just  grounds  to  doubt  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.  If  more  is  paid^  then 
rest  assured  the  company  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
tain your  good  will  by  damaging,  if  not  abso- 
lutely jeopardizing  the  interests  of  all  fother 
policy  holders — sacrificing  the  future  for  a 
present  and  short-lived  popularity. 

IF  TOU   ARE   SATISFIED 

that  your  policy  is  with  a  company  managed 
by  an  honorable  board  of  directors  and  compe- 
tent officers ;  that  it  conducts  its  business  upon 
approved  and  thoro^hly  tested  plans  of  assur- 
ance, then  you  have  every  guarantee  that  your 
policy  will  be  paid  when  it  becomes  a  claim. 
-^  This  is  far  more  important  to  you  than  small 
or  large  paid-up,  or  surrender  values. 

INDEED,  THIS  IS  ALL   THAT  18  ABSOLUTELT  IM- 
PORTANT  TO   YOU   AS   A  POLICY   HOLDER. 

In  every  company,  each  year  presents  a  dif- 
ferent result.  Sometimes  losses  and  expenses 
are  less  than  expectation,  some  over ;  generally, 
the  conservatism  of  actual*  calculations  is  so 
prudent  that  expenses  are  less.  This  reduced 
expense  of  course  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
policy  holders ;  at  the  same  time  only  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  system  of  Life  Insurance 
would  urge  that  paid-up  values  should  be  pro- 
portionately increased  during  these  years  of 
diminishing  expenditure. 

In  the  long  run,  mortality  will  about  equal 
expectation  as  tabulated,  and  since  certain  lia- 
hilities,  maturing  in  the  future,  are  accruing  on 
^^ry policy,  it  would  be  obviously  unwise  and 
niinous  to  presume  upon  the  results  of  the 
most  favorable  years,  and  apportion  surrender 
values  or  paid-up  policies  or  dividends  without 
proper  reference  to  the  great  law  of  average, 
which  is  the  foundation-stone  of  life  under- 
writing. 

TOU   PROPOSE   TO  CHANGE  YOUR  COMPANY 

Wause  you  are  promised  larger  dividends  by 
tbe  agent  of  a  rival  company.  Will  the  com- 
pany thus  represented  guarantee  in  its  policy, 
or  in  any  written  contract,  that  such  will  be 
the  fact?  If  the  company  can  positively  spec- 
ify any  dividend  in  advance,  why  not  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  dividend  when  you  pay  your 
premiums?  There  is  palpable  absurdity  and 
treachery  in  such  promises,  since  it  is  due  to 
this  very  difficulty  and  impossibility  of  know- 


ing  in  advance  what  the  divisible  surplus  will 
be  at  the  end  of  a  year,  that  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  company  to  charge  what  is  safe,  to-wit, 

A  PREMIUM  SUFFICIENTLY  LARGE 

to  meet  every  contingency,  and  place  your  as- 
surance ABOVE  peradventure.  A  large 
divisible  surplus  is  not  less  valuable  to  the 
company  than  the  policy  holder. 

Perhaps  the  company  you  propose  to  enter 
charges 

SMALLER  PREMIUMS. 

If  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  of  ^e  utmost 
importance  for  you  to  consider  by  what  author' 
ity — gained  from  extended  and  unimpeachable 
sources — can  any  company  venture  to  reduce 
the  present  rates? 

You  must  likewise  consider  that  your  ad- 
vanced age  will,  perhaps,  even  wit}i  reduced 
rates  prove  the  change  as  burdensome  pecuni- 
arily, and  attended  by  a  loss  of  that  security 
which  attaches  to  the  well-tested  systems.  There 

IS  NO  CERTAIN  ASSURANCE  IF  THERE  IS  DOUBT. 

Your  change  in  company  will  in  all  probability 
benefit  one  person,  namely,  the  agent. 


The  Effect  of  Marriage  on  Mortality. 

The  Begistrar-General  of  Scotland,  a  few 
years  back,  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  sal- 
utary efiect  of  marriage  on  longevity,  as  shown 
by  the  returns,  and  recently  we  have  some 
fresh  evidence  in  that  direction  in  a  paper  read 
by  M.  Bertillon  before  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cme  in  Paris.  The  statistics  employed  by  the 
author  were  those  of  France,  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  conclusively  proved  that  the  con- 
jugal state  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
celibate.  According  to  M.  Bertillon,  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  35,  out  of  1000  married  men 
there  are  6  deaths;  out  of  1000  bachelors  10 
deaths,  and  1000  widowers  22  deaths.  Between 
30  and  35  the  deaths  in  the  same  number  are: 
Married  men,  7;  bachelors,  11;  widowers^  17^. 
Between  35  and  40  years  of  age  the  niortality 
per  1000  is:  Married  men,  7^;  baokelort,  13; 
and  widowers,  17^.  Continuing  these  calcula- 
tions through  ditt'erent  series  of  years,  the  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  longevity  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  married  man.  This  advantage 
is  not  apparent  in  the  case  of  females  until  the 
age  of  30  is  reached.  In  France,  under  25, 
and  in  Paris  under  20,  marriage  is  unfavorable 
to  the  sex.  From  15  to  20,  the  deaths  in  1000 
unmarried  females  is  over  7},  and  among 
married  females  between  these  ages  the  mor- 
tality is  over  11}.  From  20  to  25,  the  mortal- 
ity among  girls  is  nearly  8  J  per  1000;  that  of 
wives  of  the  same  age  nearly  10.  Above  this 
age  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  married 
females,  and  from  50  to  55  the  difference  is 
more  marked.  Within  those  years  the  mar- 
ried women  furnish  from  15  to  16  deaths  per 
1000,  while  the  mortality  of  the  sinele  women 
and  widows  furnish  26  or  27  deaths.  These 
facts  are  interesting  when  viewed  from  a  life- 
insurance  standpoint,  as  tending  to  show  the 
effect  of  marriase  on  longevity,  both  in  the 
ca&a  of  males  and  females. 
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Song  of  the  Mystic. 

BY    FATHSB  RYAN. 

I  walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence — 
Down  the  dim  voiceless  Valley — alone ; 

And  I  hear  not  the  fall  of  a  footstep 
Around  me — save  Grod's  and  my  own ; 

And  the  hush  of  my  heart  is  as  holy 
As  hovers  when  angels  have  flown. 

Long  ago — I  was  weary  of  voices 
Whose  music  my  heart  could  not  win ; 

lK>ng  ago— I  was  weary  of  noises 
That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din ; 

Long  ago — I  was  weary  •f  places 
Wnere  I  met  hut  the  Human — and  Sin. 

I  walked  thro'  the  world  with  the  worldly ; 

I  craved  what  the  world  never  gave ; 
And  I  said :  "  Im  the  world,  each  ideal 

That  shines  like  a  star  on  life's  wave, 
Is  tossed  on  the  shores  of  the  Keal, 

And  sleeps  like  a  dream  in  the  grave." 

And  still  did  I  piiie  for  the  Perfect, 
And  still  found  the  False  with  the  True ; 

I  sought  'mid  the  Human  for  Heaven, 
But  I  caught  a  mere  glimpse  of  its  Blue, 

And  I  wep^  when  the  clouds  of  Mortal 
Vailed  even  the  glimpse  from  my  view. 

And  I  toiled  on,  heart-tired  of  Human ; 

And  I  moaned  'mid  the  masses  of  men; 
Till  I  knelt  long  at.an  Altar, 

And  heard  a  voice  call  me — since  then 
I  walked  down  the  Valley  of  Silence 

That  lies  far  beyond  mortal  ken. 

Do  you  ask  what  I  found  in  the  Valley  ? 

'T  is  my  trysting-place  with  the  Divine ; 
And  I  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy, 

And  above  me  a  voice  said :  "  Be  Mine," 
And  then  rose  from  the  depths  of  my  spirit 

An  echo — "  My  heart  shall  be  Thine. 

Do  yoo  ask  how  I  live  in  the  Valley? 

I  woep  and  I  dream — and  I  pray — 
But  my  Uten  are  as  sweet  as  the  dewdrops 

That  fall  on  the  roses  of  May ; 
And  my  pray'r  like  a  perfume  from  censors, 

Ascenoeth  to  God  night  and  day. 

In  the  hush  of  the  Valley  of  Silence 
I  dream  all  the  songs  that  I  sing ; 

And  the  music  floats  down  the  dim  Valley 
Till  each  finds  a  word  for  a  wing. 

That  to  men,  like  the  Dove  of  the  Deluge, 
The  message  of  Peace  they  may  bring. 

But  far  on  the  deep  there  are  billows 
That  never  shall  break  on  the  beach  ; 

And  I  have  heard  sqngs  in  the  silence 
That  never  shall  float  into  speech ; 

And  I  had  dreams  in  the  Valley 
Too  lofty  for  language  to  reach. 

Do  you  ask  me  the  place  of  the  Valley, 
Ye  hearts  that  are  narrowed  by  care  ? 

It  lieth  far  away  between  mountains. 
And  God  and  his  angels  are  there ; 

And  one  is  the  dark  mount  of  Sorrow, 
And  one—the  bright  mountain  of  F^yer* 


COLONEL  OLIVE'S  WIFE. 

[COKCLUDKD.] 

When  at  last  they  arrived,  and  the  steamer^ 
after  two  hours  of  rocking  and  pitching  to  and 
fro,  came  to  a  sndden  stand-still  in  Calais 
Harbor,  Tom's  poor  father  picked  himself  up, 
and  came  to  thank  Harold  for  his  care  of  the 
boy.  But  Harold  only  nodded  at  him  over 
the  child's  head,  and  carried  Tom,  still  sleep- 
ing, up  the  companion  on  to  the  deck,  and  laid 
him  in  his  little  carriage. 

There  he  left  him,  and  he  never  saw  him 
again ;  but  the  touch  of  those  clinging  arms 
about  his  neck  had  been  very  sweet  to  him, 
and  had  done  his  aching  heart  more  good  than 
a  whole  week  of  wordly  distractions  could 
have  done. 

"  How  long  before  the  train  starts  for  Paris?" 
Colonel  Clive  asked  of  a  railway  oflicial  stand- 
ing by. 

"l/w«  bonne  demi-heure^  monmeur,**  (Rather 
more  than  half  an  hour),  was  the  answer  he 
received. 

He  was  not  hungrpr;  but  he  felt  faint  and 
wearied.  Carrying  little  Tom  up  those  steep 
stairs  had  tired  him  more  than  he  could  have 
believed  possible.  So  he  walked  up  to  the 
neat-lookmg  young  French,  woman  who  was 
oflSciating  behind  the  counter,  and  asked  for  a 
elass  of  cognac  and  a  biscuit.  As  he  did  so, 
he  heard  some  one  on  his  left-hand  side  make 
a  re<juest,  in  a  low  voice,  and  in  very  fair 
BJnglish -French,  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee. 

*' Madame"  smiled,  and  promised  prompt 
attention  to  both  customers,  and  then  went 
away  to  execute  the  orders. 

The  verv  moment  her  back  was  tamed  a 
hand  was  laid  on  Harold's  arm,  and  the  same 
voice,  speaking  in  English,  now  said : 

^*  I  should  he  glad  to  speak  to  you.  Colonel 
Clive,  if  you  could  spare  me  a  few  minutes." 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  that  it 
was  the  lady  in  the  red  hood,  and  that  the  lady 
in  the  red  hood  was — Laura  I 

Laura's  very  .self,  and  not  a  mocking  tt-PV^ 
rition,  as  he  had  been  tempted  to  think  at  first. 
His  heart  gave  one  great  bound,  and  then  it 
seemed  of  a  sudden  to  stand  quite  still,  so 
utterly  astounded  was  he  to  see  her  at  such  a 
time  and  in  such  a  place. 

But  he  made  no  loud  exclamations.  . 

"  Laura!  you  here?"  l^e  said,  with  a  sort  of 
gasp. 

"Hush!  don't  say  anything  more;  don't 
take  any  notice.  How  all  these  people  do 
stare!"  she  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper,  and 
turning  away  her  head.  "  Follow  me  presently 
OR  to  the  platform.  The  train  is  not  to  start 
for  nearly  an  hour,  and  there  is  not  a  soul 
there.    I  must  speak  to  you,  Harold." 

She  slipped  quietly  away  from  his  side,  was 
lost  for  a  moment  among  the  crowd  of  other 

Sassengers,  and  then  passed  through  the  elans 
oors  of  the  waiting-room  on  to  the  platiorm 
beyond. 

Harold  stood  some  few  seconds  just  where 
she  had  left  him,  wondering  whether  it  was  all 
a  dream.    But  he  was  aingalariy  calm,  oonaid- 
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erinff  that  his  heart  was  beginning  to  beat  with 
a  wud  hope  that  he  dared  not  stop  to  analyze. 
He  swallowed  down  the  little  glass  of  cognac 
which  was  handed  to  him,  for  he  had  need  of 
some  such  stimulant,  paid  for  it,  and  then 
slowlj  walked  awav,  and  followed  Laura  on  to 
theplatform,  as  she  had  bidden  him  do. 

The  train  was  already  in  waiting  which  was 
to  bear  the  English  mails  and  passengers  to 
Paris ;  but  there  seemed  no  one  about,  except 
that  at  the  extreme  left,  under  the  last  lamp- 
post, stood  the  lady  in  the  red  hood. 

Harold  went  straight  up  to  her,  and  without 
even  holding  out  his  hand,  said,  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  strangely  stern, 

"  Laura !  what  in  the  world  has  brought  yon 
here?" 

It  was  the  old  Laura  Sartoris  who  looked  up 
at  him  then — the  Laura  of  the  dancing  eyes 
and  sunny  smiles ;  the  bright,  loving  Laura 
who  had  stolen  his  heart  away  from  him  years 
and  years  before. 

**  The  Southeastern  Railway  and  her  Majes- 
ty's steamer  *  Sczrmphire,  the  best  boat  on  the 
station,'"  she  said,  giving  him  one  of  her  old 
saucy  smiles. 

Still  there  was  no  unbending  on  his  part. 

''  Do  they  know  at  home  that  you  are  here  ?  " 

** Edward  doesn't.  I  sent  him  to  town  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way.  Rosa  aided  and 
abetted  me  in  my  wickedness." 

"She  never  let  you  come  alone?" 

"No,  Phoebe  is  with  me — in  the  body  at 
least;  but  she  has  been  so  wofully  seasick  for 
the  last  two  hours  that  I  believe  in  spirit  she 
is  still  tossing  up  and  down  in  the  cabin  of 
the  steamer.  One  of  the  sailors  had  almost  to 
aurry  her  on  shore,  and  I  left  her  just  now 
sitting  by  the  waiting-room  fire,  utterly  obliv- 
ious of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth." 

But  she  could  not  bring  a  smile  to  his  lipR 
even  yet. 

"  Now,  Laura,  tell  me  what  this  all  means," 
he  said,  in  the  same  stern  tone. 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  about  his  arm, 
and  her  voice  trembled  for  the  first  time  as  she 
mada  answer : 

"It  meana  this,  Harold — that  either  you 
most  go  baek  to  England  with  me,  or  I  am 
)^ing  on  to  Paris  with  you,  for  I  never  mean 
to  leave  you  a^n." 

"Does  it  mean  anything  more  than  that, 
Laura?''  he  asked,  in  a  low,  pleading  voice. 
He  was  shaking  like  a  man  who  had  the  ague 
now,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  put  the 
question  in  a  plainer  form,  as  he  had  done  that 
time  in  the  Aoerdeen  prison.  Could  it  be  that 
the  cup  of  happiness,  which  once  more  seemed 
so  near  to  his  lips,  was  to  be  dashed  away 
ajBfain,  as  it  had  been  that  night  ?  No,  not  this 
time.  She  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  his  arm 
(she  could  not  have  reached  his  shoulder  if 
she  had  tried),  and  then  came  the  whispered 
words  which  his  very  soul  had  longed  to  hear : 

"  Yes,  Harold,  it  does  mean  something  more 
than  that.  It  means  that  your  wife  has  come 
to  her  senses  at  last,  and  has  found  out  that 
she  loves  you  with  her  whole  heart." 

"  My  ewn !  my  darling ! " 


It  was  all  he  could  say — the  strong,  tender 
heart  of  the  man,  which  had  borne  him  so 
bravely  through  all  till  now,  gave  way  at  last. 
The  station  and  everything  in  it  b^^  to  swim 
round  and  round  before  his  misty  eyes,  and 
something  seemed  to  come  up  in  his  throat 
and  choke  him.  But  he  had  manliness  enough 
left  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  hold  her  in 
such  a  close  embrace  that  she  could  scarcely 
breathe. 

"And  how  did  my  wife  come  to  make  this 
wonderful  discovery?^'  he  faltered  out  at  last. 

A  voice  came  from  somewhere  among  the 
folds  of  his  fur  coat :  "  Do  n't  hug  me  to  <&ath. 
you  dear  old  bear,  and  I  '11  tell  you  if  I  can.'' 

"  Stop  a  minute ! "  and  Harold  Clive  gave  a 
little,  low,  happy  laugh,  such  as  no  one  who 
knew  him  had  heard  him  give  for  years  before. 
"Come  out  of  that,  little  one;  I  want  to  kiss 
you  first." 

But  the  little  one  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
come  *'  eut  of  that."  She  only  clung  the  closer 
to  his  arm ;  so  he  took  her  blushing  face  into 
his  hands,  and  kissed  her  on  the  eyes  and 
cheeks  and  lip?,  till  she  fairly  cried  for  mercy. 

"  Now,  tell  me  how  it  was." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  she  answered, 
gasping  for  breath,  "  except  that  I  must  have 
been  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  mad,  too, 
I  think,  when  you  were  with  me  this  morning. 
I  forgot  everything — forgot  the  locket  which  I 
had  had  ready  for  you  for  a  week.  I  let  you 
go,  knowing  all  the  while  that  I  should  be 
miserable  while  you  were  away ;  and  yet  I  had 
not  the  courage  or  the  wisdom  to  stop  you,  as 
I  should  have  done.  But  when  I  came  to 
read  your  dear  letter  afterward,  then  I  thought 
my  heart  would  break.  It  would  have  broken, 
I  believe,  if  I  had  not  thought  of  this.  I 
could  not  write  to  you,  and  so,  you  see,  I 
came."  , 

"  Brave  little  girl  I  "  he  murmured,  stroking 
her  hair — for  the  red  hood  had  fallen  back — 
"  how  did  you  manage  it  ?    Tell  me." 

"  Well,  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  first 
thing  was  to  get  rid  of  Edward;  and  Rosa 
helped  me,  as  I  said.  Phoebe  packed  just  a 
very  few  things  in  a  carpet-bag  (you  will  have 
to  buy  me  some  new  dresses,  sir,  the  moment 
we  get  to  Paris),  and  then  she  and  £  came  up 
by  an  evening  train  to  London.  I  meant  to 
have  been  at  Charing-Cross  in  good  time,  but 
our  cab  broke  down  in  going  from  station  to 
station,  and  we  only  afrivea  just  before  the 
train  started.  I  should  never  have  known  you 
were  there  if  I  had  not  seen  Edward  and 
Brown  speaking  to  you  at  the  carriage  door. 
I  was  so  frightened  of  being  seen,  not  by  Ed- 
ward, dear  old  blind  thing,  but  I  thought  your 
sharp  eyes  would  find  me  out ;  however,  you 
were  busy  talking,  so  I  slipped  by.  And  then 
again  at  Dover,  when  I  made  that  false  step  in 
going  on  the  boat,  it  gave  me  such  a  turn.  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me;  if  I  had 
fallen,  you  must  have  found  roe  out,  for  I 
knew  you  were  close  behind.  I  felt  somehow 
that  you  were  there.  How  awfully  rude  you 
must  have  thought  me,  Harold,  never  to  thank 
you  for  saving  me  I " 
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"  Yea,  Tery  rode,"  he  anawered,  dryly.  **  I 
took  yoa  for  a  delicate  old  lady,  and  thoaght 
the  roll  of  the  ve«Bel  was  too  much  for  voh, 
you  darted  off  in  such  a  hurry  to  the  cabin.'' 

**  Yets  into  the  cabin  I  went,  an  you  say ; 
and  there  I  lay  all  the  way  over.  I  was  not 
ill,  but  I  could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  I 
could  use  my  eyeH,  though,  and  to  some  pur- 
pose too.  From  where  I  was  lying  I  could 
see  straight  into  the  larger  cabin,  and  I  saw 
you,  sir,  up  to  your  old  tricks  as  U8ual,  with 
that  poor  little  boy.  Harold,  if  I  had  never 
loved  you  before,  I  believe  I  should  have 
learned  to  love  you  then;  but  he  made  me 
quite  jealous  once,  when  you  were  carrying 
him  up  stairs ;  he  was  in  my  place,  you  see, 
and  I  knew  that  he  had  driven  me  out  of  your 
thoughts  for  the  time." 

"  But  I  can't  conceive  why  yoa  should  have 
avoided  me  so  carefully  all  the  way,  when 
your  object  was  to  come  up  with  me  at  last. 
Why  did  you  not  stop  me  at  Dover  ?  "  said  Clive. 

"And  be  sent  back  by  the  next  train,  like  a 
naughty  child.  Thank  you,  that  wouldn't 
have  suited  me  at  all.  And  a  nice  scene  there 
would  have  been  on  Dover  pier,  with  all  the 
porters  and  the  sailors  looking  on.  Besides, 
you  never  would  have  known  how  much  in 
earnest  I  was.  You  can't  send  me  back  alone 
now,  Harold,"  she  added,  giving  her  head  a 
little  defiant  toss.  "  I  have  compromised  my- 
self too  much." 

"Yes,  you  have  compromised  yourself  finely," 
he  answered,  looking  down  upon  her  with  a 
curious  sort  of  smile.  "  What  will  the  world 
say  to  this  escapade  of  yours,  Laura,  I  should 
like  to  know?" 

"  Say  ?  *  What  say  they  ?  Let  them  say,' " 
she  answered,  indignantly,  quoting  the  well- 
known  old  Scottish  motto.  "What  can  they 
say,  Harold,"  she  went  6n. "  except  that  I  have 
run  away  to  France  with  my  own  husband; 
and  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  that." 

"  Your  old  husband,  you  mean." 

"  Old  I "  she  exclaimed ;  "  how  dare  you  call 
yourself  old  ?  " 

"You  called  me  an  old  bear  yourself  just 
now^"  he  said,  laughing,  and  evidently  glory- 
ing in  the  recollection. 

^* That's  quite  a  different  thing,  /may  call 
you  what  I  choose.  But  you  are  not  old, 
Harold ;  vou  were  only  forty  on  your  last 
birthday,  1  know;  and  what's  that ?  The  very 
prime  of  life ;  quite  a  young  man,  in  fact. 
Never  call  yourself  old  again,  if  you  please^ 

"  Too  old  for  you,  ray  darling,"  he  answered, 
fondly.  "You  look  ten  years  younger  than 
you  did  at  Aberdeen,  Laura." 

"And  so  will  you  very  soon,  if  I  take  you  in 
hand.  *I'll  answer  for  it.  Dr.  Laura  will  do 
you  more  good  in  a  week  than  the  whole  Col- 
lege of  Phvsicians  could." 

"  Very  likely,  Mrs.  Clive." 

"My  new  name,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
blush  ;  "  No  one  has  ever  called  me  so  before. 
Come  with  me ;  I  have  something  to  show  you, 
something  for  you  to  do." 

She  drew  him  with  her  toward  the  nearest 
lamp,  80  that  the  light  might  fall  on  some- 


thing she  was  holding  in  her  hand  beneath  her 
cloak.  It  was  a  gold  locket,  the  fac-simile  of 
the  one  she  had  sent  to  him  by  her  brother. 

"  See  here,"  she  said ;  and  as  she  spoke  she 
touched  the  spring,  and  it  flew  open. 

On  one  side  was  an  old  vignette  likeness  of 
her  husband  ;  on  the  other,  hidden  beneath  a 
lock  of  dark  gray  hair,  lay  h«r  wedding-riDg. 

"  Harold,  I  told  you  that  I  was  dumb  to- 
day, and  so  I  was — spell-bound,  as  it  were. 
My  heart  ached  for  you  when  I  saw  your  eye 
rested  on  my  finger,  and  missed  this  from  its 
propes-  place,  and  yet  I  could  not  tell  yon  then 
that  I  have  worn  it  here  "  (touching  her  bosom) 
"  ever  pince  you  gave  it  to  me.  Night  and  day 
I  have  never  parted  with  it ;  and  they  tell  me 
that  when  I  was  ill  and  delirious  I  never  would 
let  it  out  of  my  hand.  I  did  think  I  would 
wear  it  to-night,"  she  added,  in  a  lighter  tone. 
"  I  fancied  it  would  look  more  *  proper,*  per- 
haps, if  any  one  watched  me  traveling  alone ; 
but  then  the  thought  came  into  my  head  that 
no  one,  not  even  I  myself,  had  any  right  to  put 
it  on  again  except  you.  And  now,  Harold," 
she  whispered,  caressingly,  "  you  must  marry 
me  over  again.  Put  on  my  ring,  dear,  and  say 
the  right  words  once  more  ;  for  we  did  not  say 
them  quite  properly  that  day,  I  think." 

"  We  did  not  do  or  say  anything  quite  prop- 
erly that  day,  Laura.  We  will  have  the  church's 
blessing  on  our  marriage  before  many  more 
hours  are  over.  The  next  boat  shall  take  us 
back  to  England"  ("Poor  Phoebe!"  mor- 
mured  Laura),  "  and  we  shall  be  at  Bichmond 
early  to-morrow.  Edward  shall  marry  us  in 
his  own  church  the  next  day  by  special  license, 
if  necessary ;  and  after  that — jrou  shall  go  to 
the  end  of  the  world  with  me,  if  you  will.  In 
the  meantime  you  shall  have  it  your  own  way, 
little  one,  as  you  always  do." 

He  held  op  her  left  hand  ;  and  as  he  slipped 
the  ring  on  to  the  wedding  finger,  he  repeated, 
half  playfully,  half  seriously,  the  words  of  the 
marriage  service :  "  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed ; 
with  my  body  I  thee  worship ;  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

"  Thai^s  lucky  I  "  exclaimed  Laura,  breaking 
into  a  merry  little  laugh  ;  for  I  lost  my  purse 
coming  off  the  boat,  and  I  have  only  a  four- 
penny  piece  and  three  sous  in  ray  pocket ;  and 
how  ever  I  should  have  paid  for  that  cup  of 
coffee  I  had  the  audacity  to  order  just  now,  if 
you  had  n't  been  here,  I  have  not  the  least  idea." 

That  laugh  was  the  sweetest  music  that  had 
pounded  in  Harold  Olive's  ear  for  many  a  long 
day;  but  it  was  too  much  for  his  poor  little 
wife.  Before  the  last  words  were  out  of  her 
mouth,  she  broke  down,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Harold  I "  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms 
roujid  his  neck,  and  hiding  her  head. upon  his 
breast,  "my  own  dear,  dear  husband  I— mine 
to  have  and  to  hold,  in  sickness  and  in  health ; 
mine  to  cherish  and  obey ;  and,  thank  God,  I 
can  say  it  now,  mine  to  Iwe  till  death  us  do 
part." 

And  Colonel  Clive  bent  his  Lead  until  his 
gray  moustache  touched  his  wife's  face;  and 
as  he  pressed  his  trembling  lips  upon  her 
cheek  he  said,  "  Amen  ! " 
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SEEDIJteSEED! 

FOR  FALL  SOWING 


JUST  RECEIVED  BY 


R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 


Bed  Clover,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Orass,    -    $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Orass,    -    -    $1.76  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

BlueOrass,   -   -   -    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $6.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acree. 


White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Lucem  Clover 


I 


76  cts.  per  lb. 


Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Seed  Bye,  -  -  -  $1.16  per  bush. 
Seed  Barley,  -  -  -  $1.26  per  bush. 
Seed  Wheat,    -    -    $2.26  per  bush. 


1j»  all  caae0  Sacks  will  hs  •harged  eaeirm  to 
the  above  prieee. 


BRINLY   PLOT^S! 


ALWAYS 

No.  1, 7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  50 
No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 
No.  3, 9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.0,  subsoil '. 6  50 

EXTRA  POINTS,  &o. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  0  steel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  cast  point 35 

No.  2,  B  steel  point. 2  00 

No.  2,  B  east  point 60 

No.  3,  B  steel  point 2  50 

No.  3,  Beast  point 60 


ON  HAND. 

STANDARDa 

No.  1,  cast  standard $2  09 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  50 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. 2  50 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep 3  50 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold 2  50 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  upright. 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue I  0* 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel « 2  0# 

No.  1 5,  buzzardwing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  50 


19^  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "  Brinly  Universal  Plow." 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  careflil  to  give  tne  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crooked 
beam,  and  give  the  number  of  the  kind  of  upright 

R.  O.  GRAIO  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ii«^^2,-em.  AdempliiSy  n?eiui« 
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mSSI    "V^ O  IT  X3  SI Xt.    'V^OXt.^SlXt.. 

]!IIIAlirSFIEI.D  A  HIGBEE^S 

Prepared  from  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Arnica, 
Chlorodyne  and  Magrnetic  Fluid  chemically  combined. 

The  gTMt  roeeew  of  this  powerful  penetrating  Fluid  warrants  the  proprietors  in  pronomioing  it  the  greatest  Liniment  extant. 

It  ia  »  penetrating  FInid,  which  panos  immt»itately  through  all  the  tiMuee,  mnaolee,  and  to  the  bone  ItseUl  lu  notion  upon  the 
Abeozbente  is  not  to  seal  them  np,  as  other  liQirasDta  do,  buttooptsti  t!um  and  increase  the  cironlation.  It  is  based  upon  soieatite 
ptiaeiplee  Ibr  enre  or  natural  restoraMon  of  &I!  organic  derangemonts,  u  )i<?ther  in  man  or  beast. 

Send  fer  a  Cirenlar  bearing  the  eridence  of  iu  wonderfal  cfficiicy.  frum  the  fbllowlng  well-known  eitisens  of  theSonth: 

OOL.  Phjl.  B.  OLBKr.  of  Shelbj  ooanty,  Tenn.    Cured  him  of  Spinal  disease. 

T.  £.  Brivlt,  Plow  Mannfkotarer,  Louisville.  Ky.    Cured  hitn  of  a  serious  hurt  reoeiTed  from  a  HIL 

A.  C  Lamb.  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  Paralysis.  *  • 
OOL.  8.  J.  Wadlbt.  Inka,  Miss.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleven  y«ars*  standing. 

CaL.  D.  H.  C  MOOHB.  Dardanelle,  Ark.    Cured  his  wife  of  rheumntism.  '  ' 

M.  y.  ItosAjr,  Olive  Branch,  M<ss.    C^red  of  nearal^a.    Mad  suff' rod  three  jeart. 

B.  Bvcx,  Harral's  Crossing.  Miss.    Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rhenin.it ism. 

Obobgk  M.  SAjrsirBB,  Madison  Station,  Ala.    Cured  of  rlieumatiRm  of  twenty  years* standing. 

Dn.  A1.PRKD  MooRMAV,  Saoramento,  Xr.,  writes:  "  Your  LiiiiuuMit  rivee  unirersal  satisCMtion." 

Db.  J.  W.  Tarrt,  Dukedom.  Tenn.,  writes :  **  Your  Magic  Arnica  Liniment  gives  great  satis&otion.'* 

aundrads  ef  others  have  published  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits.  *-■ 


THE    LADIES'    REMEDY. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

The  enlarged  ezperienee  of  Dr.  Jaekson,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  specialty,  made  him  eminently  sueeeitftd,  aadtie 
Ihatexptrienee  and  success  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  oombination  known  as  his 

FKIMC^I^JB:    VIGOJBfcATOJBfc.  «' 

This  Preparation  is  intended  specially  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

€HIsOMOBI8,    OB   JtJETJENTION,       IBBEGULARITY,        PATNWUL   MENSTnWATlOJi^ 

BWM'JUBSSBn   MENSTRUATION,       ZJSUCORRHEA,        UTERINE   ULCERATION, 

And  all  affiNitions  of  kindred  natora. 

We  samesUy  ask  of  ladies  that  they  give  the  Yigorator  a  trial.  Full  directions  aocompany  eaoh  bottle,  and  if  farther  instnolknis 
are  reaulred,  the  proprietors,  in  strict  oonfldence.  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  wilf  answer  any  oommunieations.  It  is  really 
bsUered  that  there  exists  no  woman  who  will  not  fbel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  this  o«<rtainly  most  reliable  medidno;  and 
IhMS  wha  aresuffiring  from  Functional  Derangement,  Debility.  Sick  Headache,  Nervousness,  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 
aflbctSons  arising  from  the  same  cause,  would  do  well  to  hesitate  before  placinic  themselves  at  the  meroy  of  some  qnaok  who  can  not  know 
the  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIGOR  ATOR,  and  give  it  a 
iiltfaftil  trial,  and  our  word  for  it.  thev  will  never,  never  regret  it  Be  sure  of  the  nara^  and  be  sure  to  take  no  substitute.  Ask  for 
DB.  JACKSOITS  FEMALS  VIOORATOK,  and  receive  nothing  but  what  yon  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors' name— 
MAN8FIELD  k  HIGBEE— U  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietary  United  States  Stamp  upon  it. 

ktbiixjS   rrscjBRxa   is  i^ifs   rrjEiJBRis   is   nopsi 

TBM  VBBY  BXBT  LT7NO  MXDIOIKB  XZTANT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE 

Tlus  Taluable  compound  is  no  secret  preparation.    Ifs  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is         * 

oetter,  have  been  well  and  successfully  tested.    Read  the  Uat: 

WIX,D  CHERRT,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SANOUINARIA,  LIVERWORT,  ESSENCE  OE  TAM, 

MOARHOUNn,  LUNGWORT,    SQUILLS,    SENEKA,   MATICO,   LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOB  NAPSTSA. 

The  most  sempnlous  ears  is  observed  in  selecting  the  above  materials,  in  order  to  seoure  the  fhll  medicinal  powers  of  their  active 

mineiples,  and  we  claim  that  the  ETTNQABIAK  BALSAM  OF  LIFX  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  eSTeotual  medicaments 

for  Us  eomposition,  but  that  it  contains  the  Lira  of  eaoh  ingredient  in  perfoot  combination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wonderfbd 

reputation  for  its  powerful  renovative  powers  in  CONSUMPTION ;  but  the  numerous  inferior  articles  and  imitations  called  1^  its 

name  have  almost  crowded  out  the  pure  and  much  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  seldom  aooessible  to  the 


name  have  almost  crowded  out  the  pure  and  much  more  expensive  genuine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  seWom  „,. . 

maiority  of  the  people.    It  is  ffuarantaed  that  none  but  toepureet  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HUNQABIAJf 
BATJiAM  GW  UFB,  and  tSi  ProprieUrs  can  show,  by  Volumes  oiT  £2via.ence»  it  stonds  pesitively  unrivaM  for 

ma   TaBATMB»T   OP 

CONSUMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT   AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES.  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OP  THE   CHEST.  SPITTING  OF   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  akd 

.A.S    .A.vr    JD3CX>XIO^r  OX«..A.Vr^F    XO?     "BLJ^m      VrO     XIQT7.A.Xs. 

The  above  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufactured 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  Sole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  ft  HIGBEE, 

MemphiB,  Tenn« 

Proprietors,  also,  of  tlie  TEXAS  TONIC  SYRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER, 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S' LIVER  MEDICINE,  &c. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

MTNOKB   GKNUINE  WITHOUT  OUB  PRIVATE  PROPRIBTARY  STAMP.  ^Mt 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

Whether  the  farming  operations  of  this  year 
will  result  in  successor  failure,  depends  largely 
upon  the  diligent  performance  of  the  work 
which  ought  to  be  done  during  the  twenty- 
eight  days  of  this  month.  It  is  the  shortest 
month  of  the  year,  but  it  is  also  the  most  busy. 
During  every  hour  of  every  day  that  the 
weather  will  permit,  the  plows  should  be  kept 
running,  breaking  the  soil  deeply,  while  turn- 
ing under  everything  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
vegetable  matter,  refuse — in  short  everything 
that  will  decompose  and  make  plant-food  for 
the  coming  crops.  We  reiterate  the  recom- 
mendation to  break  deep  and  not  scratch  the 
surface.  One  acre  well  plowed  is  worth  three 
scratched  acres.  If  nineteen  upland  farmers 
out  of  twenty  would  follow  our  advice  and 
loosen  the  subsoil  of  the  land  they  cultivate, 
they  would  bring  into  cultivation  a  body  of 
land  which  has  never  been  made  available  to 
them,  and  without  extending  their  boundary 
fences  doable  the  size  of  their  cultivated  fields. 
Let  no  consideration  induce  any  farmer  to 
withhold  a  single  team  or  hand  from  the  field 
this  month.  The  hope  of  being  able  "  to  catch 
up"  before  planting  time  will  never  be  realized 
except  by  a  resort  to  scratching,  that  most  de- 
lusive of  all  modes  of  preparing  land  to  receive 
the  seed. 

Keep  the  ox-teams  hauling  out  the  manure, 
and  let  it  be  evenly  spread  over  the  ground  for 
the  plows  to  turn  under. 
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Fill  up  the  gullies  and  washed  places  with 
brush  and  logs,  and  run  ditches  round  tlie  hill- 
sides to  prevent  washing.  Burn  up  the  logs, 
brush  and  refuse  wood  lying  in  the  fields  cum- 
bering the  ground,  obstructing  the  plows,  and 
preventing  tidy  and  effective  cultivation  of 
crops. 

CORN   PLANTING. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  month,  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  Southern  States,  the  planting  of 
corn  will  commence.  We  trust  that  a  broad 
area  will  be  planted  this  year,  so  that  every 
farmer  in  our  bright  land  will  not  only  make 
enough  "  to  do  him,"  but  enough  to  carry  him 
well  into  another  year.  The  success  of  corn 
culture  depends  on  the  preparation  of  the 
ground.  No  crop  sends  out  so  many  wide- 
spreading  roots  as  corn,  and  if  the  earth  in 
which  they  are  to  spread  is  not  deep  and  mel- 
low, it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  penetrate  far, 
and  that  the  supply  of  plant-food  they  will 
gather  will  be  insufiScient  to  insure  a  vigorous 
plant-growth.  Besides  this,  a  deeply-broken, 
well-pulverized  soil  is  the  only  sure  protection 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  a  drought. 
You  never  will  see  in  July  or  August  corn  "  in 
the  twist"  in  a  well-prepared  field.  Eemem- 
ber  we  recommend  a  thorough  subsoiling  of 
every  acre  to  be  planted.  We  believe  it  will 
pay.  But  if  you  cannot  be  persuaded  to  do  so 
much,  let  us  implore  you  at  least  to  do  this  in 
laying  off  the  ground  for  planting.  In  making 
the  list,  open  the  first  furrow  with  a  long, 
sharp  shovel,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  furrow 
run  a  Brinly  subsoiler  as  deep  as  the  team  can 
pull  it,  then  run  a  scooter  or  turnplow  on 
either  side  of  this,  and  follow  with  the  sub- 
soiler. This  is  not  near  as  good  as  a  perfect 
subsoiling,  but  it  is  far  better  than  nothing,  and 
if  the  middles  are  subsequently  well  broken,  will 
give  a  good  crop.    Do  not  call  this  advice 
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book-farming  and  reject  it,  saying  that  you 
have  not  got  the  mule-power  to  do  the  work  in 
time.  Prepare  as  much  land  as  you  can  in  this 
way,  and  only  plant  what  you  hare  thus  pre- 
pared. Your  crop  will  be  larger  than  if  yeu 
scratch  three  times  the  number  of  acres. 

SFRIKG  OATS. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  this  best  and  most 
remunerative  of  forage  crops,  provided  the 
ground  be  well  prepared,  enriched  if  necessary, 
and  good  seed  carefully  sown.  If  you  can 
only  scatter  three  pecks  or  a  bushel  of  any 
sort  of  oats  over  a  poor  stubble  field  and 
•cratch  them  in  with  scooters,  let  the  oats 
"slide,"  and  save  the  teams  and  labor  for 
something  else. 

8WKST  POTATOES. 

This  crop  is  much  improved  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  an  early  start.  Early  plants  thrive 
much  better  than  those  set  out  after  the 
weather  has  become  hot  and  dry.  Therefore 
the  bed  should  be  made  toward  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  this  month.  Four  or  five  bushels 
of  good  sound  yams  bedded  then  will  furnish 
slips  enough  to  plant  an  acre  in  April  and 
Hay.  It  is  poor  economy  to  have  to  wait  for 
the  slips  to  grow  when  you  are  ready  to  plant. 

CLOVEB. 

This  is  a  good  month  to  sow  clover.  Two 
gallons  of  seed  per  acre  sown  now  upon  the 
wheat  or  rye  fields,  or  with  the  spring  oats, 
will  generally  produce  a  good  stand.  If  sown 
on  the  wheat  or  rye,  sow  just  before  a  rain,  if 
with  oats,  sow  after  the  oats  are  plowed  in,  and 
then  cover  with  a  harrow  or  brush. 

TOBACCO. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  tobacco  seed.  The 
bed  should  be  burned  as  soon  as  possible,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  ground  be  perfectly  dry. 
"When  it  has  become  cool  it  should  be  broken 
up  thoroughly  with  grabbing  hoes,  the  surface 
then  chopped  with  common  hoes,  and  finally 
raked  over,  leaving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 
A  gill  of  seed  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  plaster 
or  fine  ashes  will  sow  100  square  yards.  When 
the  bed  is  sown  it  should  be  rolled,  and  then 
covered  with  straight,  fine  brush  (pine  the  best), 
laid  north  and  south. 

MAKUBES. 

The  compost  heaps  and  all  the  manure  from 
the  stables  and  stock-yards  should,  we  repeat, 
be  now  hauled  to  the  field  and  spread  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible.  The  sooner  they  are 
deposited  where  they  are  needed,  the  soonei 


their  fermentation  will  subside,  and  they  will 
become  assimilated  with  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
the  crop.  Do  not  dump  the  manure  in  little 
heaps  and  leave  it  there  to  lose  its  most  valu- 
able properties  by  exposure  to  the  rain,  wind 
and  sun,  but  haul,  spread  and  turn  it  under. 


A   MANUAL* 


Of  the  GoltiTatioii  of  the  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants  at  the  South. 

BT  C.  W.  HOWABD. 

[OOHCLUDSD.l 

It  is  not  at  all  the  design  of  the  writer  to 
propose  grass  of  any  kind  as  a  substitute  for 
cotton,  which  would  be  preposterous.  But  it 
is  his  purpose  to  urge  the  diminution  of  the 
area  planted  in  cotton,  to  impress  the  necessity 
of  a  diversification  of  our  products,  and  the 
wisdom  of  getting  the  benefit  to  ourselves  of 
these  high  prices  for  hay  while  they  last,  which 
must  be  for  a  number  of  years.  We  want  a 
cotton  crop,  a  wool  crop,  a  butter  and  cheese 
crop,  a  grain  crop,  and  a  hay  crop.  We  want 
all  of  these  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  on  a  single  plantation. 
This  is  of  course  impossible  with  what  we  call 
a  fUll  crop  of  cotton,  which  requires  all  hands 
all  the  year.  But  it  is  possible  where  cotton  is 
as  it  should  be,  one  constituent  of  a  four  or 
five  years'  rotation. 

If  the  writer  were  called  on  to  say  what  man, 
in  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance,  at  the  South, 
had  made  most  clear  money  in  proportion  to 
his  investment  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
he  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  designtte 
Mr.  John  B.  Moore,  of  the  vicinity  of  Augusta, 
Ga.  This  gentleman  for  more  than  twenty, 
possibly  thirty  years,  has  confined  himself  to 
eighty  to  one  hundred  acres  in  grass.  The  hay 
he  has  sold  in  Augusta.  From  this  small  area 
he  has  realized  annually  an  income  of  five  to 
six  thousand  dollars,  drives  his  carriage,  Utcb 
comfortably,  with  the  use  of  a  comparative 
trifie  of  labor.  This  profitable  process  has  been 
going  on  all  these  years  in  a  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious manner,  and  nobody  seems  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Our  only  complaint  against 
Mr.  Moore  is  that  he  has  "hid  his  light  under 
a  busheL"  We  now  ask  the  study  of  thii 
luminous  example.  To  the  young  men  of  the 
South,  where  circumstances  will  allow,  we 
would  say,  go  and  do  likewise. 

^Entered  aooording  to  Apt  of  Confress,  by  G.  W. 
Howard,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congreas,  at 
Washiagton,  D.  0. 
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IMFROVKD  IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SAVIlCa   HAY. 

When  land  has  stumps  in  it  or  rocks  upon 
the  surface,  these  improved  implements  cannot 
he  used.  In  such  cases  the  grass  must  be  cut 
with  a  scythe.  Where  it  is  possible  without 
loo  great  expense,  these  obstructions  should  be 
removed,  as  the  cost  of  saving  a  crop  of  hay  is 
greatly  reduced  by  the  use  of  these  imple- 
ments. These  implements  are  the  horse-mower, 
tedder,  rake  and  hay-lifter  and  loader.  With 
their  aid  the  grass  is  not  touched  by  hand, 
either  in  cutting,  curing  or  housing.  The  sav- 
ing of  human  labor  is  more  than  one-half.  The 
cost  is  diminished  more  than  one-half.  The  ra^ 
pidity  with  which  the  work  is  done  enables  us  to 
command  the  weather.  At  the  South  the  sav- 
ing of  human  labor  is  a  great  object,  as  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  at  harvest  time.  Any 
one  having  ten  acres  of  meadow  should  provide 
himself  with  these  implements.  The  saving 
Annually  will  be  a  large  interest  on  his  money. 
This  is  true  where  skillful  mowers  can  be  ob- 
tained. At  the  South  they  are  very  rare.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  good  cradler  is  a  good  mower, 
18  the  movement  is  so  entirely  different. 

The  cost  of  a  light  two-horse  mowing  ma- 
chine is  from  $100  to  $120;  a  hay-tedder,  $80 ; 
sulky  horse-rake,  $35 ;  say  in  all,  $250.  If  we 
tllow  15  per  cent,  for  interest  and  repair,  this 
would  amount  to  $37  50.  Much  more  than 
this  sum  would  be  saved  annually  on  saving 
the  hay  crop  of  ten  acres  of  meadow. 

BAISING  GRABS  SEEDS  FOR  SALE. 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  Northern 
grass  seeds  at  the  South  is  very  large.  Last 
year  two  seedsmen  in  Atlanta  sold  during  the 
Mason  from  $75  to  $100  worth  of  clover  and 
grass  seeds  daily.  In  the  small  village  of  Car- 
tersville  $5000  was  expended  in  one  season  for 
clover  seed  alone.  The  consumption  is  increas- 
ing every  year.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  raise  our  own  grass  seeds  and 
sapply  our  own  dealers.  At  present  prices  the 
profit  would  be  large.  But  little  labor  and 
expense  attends  the  process.  As  an  illustration 
the  writer  saved  this  year  the  seed  from  a  little 
more  than  an  acre  of  meadow-oat  grass.  The 
yield  was  six  bushels.  This  at  $5  per  bushel, 
the  usual  price,  would  amount  to  $30.  The 
grass  waa  cut  with  a  cradle  and  bound,  and 
was  threshed  with  a  flail;  The  hay  was  saved, 
S8  the  seed  of  this  grass  ripens  while  the  stalk 
is  green.  Southern  farmers  should  stop  this 
leak  from  the  agricultural  income  of  the  South. 
Besides  the  direct  money  saving,  it  would  be 
best  to  use  acclimated  grass  seeds. 


WOODS  PASTURES. 

Meet  of  our  woodland  is  to  a  certain  extent 
dead  capital.  This  is  not  the  case  where  wood- 
land rises  sufficiently  in  value  to  pay  a  fair 
interest  on  the  investment,  or  so  far  as  neces- 
sary fence-rails  and  fuel  are  concerned.  In 
some  of  the  older  portions  of  the  South  there 
is  not  sufficient  timber  for  the  wants  of  the 
farm ;  but  there  are  vast  tracts  of  timber  land 
in  other  portions  which  do  not  appreciate 
perceptibly  in  value,  and  which  are  compara- 
tively useless.  Woods  pastures  which  corre- 
spond to  the  English  parks  would  in  such 
localities  be  found  very  profitable.  The  timber 
should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  the  trees  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  distant  from  each  other.  Crooked 
and  worthless  timber  should  be  cut,  leaving 
rail  and  mast-bearing  trees.  Everything  that 
is  cut  down  should  be  piled  and  burned  in  as 
small  heaps  as  possible,  to  allow  the  ashes  to 
be  more  readily  scattered.  There  is  very  little 
of  our  upland  which  is  rich  enough  to  bring 
good  grass  without  assistance.  The  scattered 
ashes  will  stimulate  the  young  grass.  We 
have  vast  quantities  of  bottom  land  rich  enough 
to  bring  good  grass,  but  these  are  suitable  only 
for  summer  pastures.  They  would  be  poached 
and  damaged  by  the  feet  of  cattle  in  the  win- 
ter. We  labor  under  no  deficiency  of  summer 
pasture — it  is  winter  pasture  that  we  most 
need.  For  this  we  must  depend  on  our  upland, 
unless  during  a  very  dry  season  on  bottom 
land. 

After  the  ground  is  prepared  by  cutting 
down,  burning  and  scattering  the  ashes,  it 
should  be  harrowed,  so  as  simply  to  loosen  the 
surface.  If  plowed,  the  plow  will  turn  up 
tussocks  and  lumps,  and  if  these  are  turned 
back  again  on  the  g^ass  seed  after  it  is  sown, 
they  will  fail  to  vegetate.  If  sown  after  the 
ground  is  loosened,  before  a  rain  or  during  a 
drizzle,  no  covering  is  necessary.  If  in  a  dry 
time  a  light  brush  is  sufficient.  Or  if  the  pas- 
ture be  small  and  the  stock  of  cattle  or  sheep 
be  large,  penning  them  and  driving  them 
about  for  a  few  days  will  pack  the  seed  into 
the  ground  without  inverting  any  of  the  sods 
or  tussocks.  The  grass  seeds  recommended  for 
winter  pastures  should  be  sown  on  this  land, 
and  treated  as  proscribed  for  them. 

Woods  pastures  or  parks  thus  formed  will 
convert  dead  into  living  capital.  We  now  pay 
taxes  on  our  woodland ;  it  should  pay  us  some- 
thing in  return.  A  woods  pasture  is  a  great 
relief  to  the  corn-crib  in  raising  hogs.  Trees 
trampled  around  and  thinned  rarely  fail  in 
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bearing  mast.  This,  in  connection  with  the 
grass,  will  nearly  fatten  a  large  amount  of 
pork. 

They  are  also  a  great  saving  in  the  way  of 
shelter.  While  it  is  a  cruelty  to  confine  stock 
in  a  bare  lot  without  shelter,  in  a  woods  pas- 
ture in  our  climate  they  really  do  not  need 
shelter.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  they 
can  have  access  to  a  south  hillside.  On  such 
spots  it  is  always  well  to  leave  a  thicket  for 
•belter. 

Scarcely  any  improvement  would  add  more 
to  the  value  of  our  landed  estate  than  woods 
pastures  or  parks.  Nothing  would  add  more 
to  its  beauty.  The  parks  of  England  are  one 
of  its  chief  ornaments — ^an  ornament  which  is 
also  an  utility.  Fine  oaks,  green  grass,  running 
water,  and  blatant  sheep  or  lowing  cattle,  form 
a  landscape  which  the  painter  attempts  in  vain 
adequately  to  depict.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  large  portion  of  the  neglected  woodland  of 
the  South  may  not  be  made  to  add  to  our 
wealth,  while  it  fills  the  eye  with  scenes  of 
beauty. 

BUGQESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  8BLSCTI0K  OF  ▲  GRASS 
OR  STOCK  FARM. 

There  seems  to  be  little  to  choose  as  to  cli- 
mate. '  At  the  South  in  each  of  the  plantation 
States  we  have  three  different  climates — that  of 
the  mountains,  the  interior  and  the  coast  For 
live  stock  the  mountains  have  the  advantage 
in  summer,  the  low  country  in  the  winter, 
while  the  middle  country  has  a  share  of  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  both,  without  the 
special  excellences  or  defects  of  either. 

As  a  general  rule  a  clay  soil  is  best  suited  to 
growing  good  grass.  A  soil  with  a  good  deal 
of  sand  may,  however,  by  manuring,  be  made 
to  yield  very  good  grass.  A  piece  of  worn 
and  unmanured  sandy  land  will  produce  a 
light  crop  of  crab-grass;  the  same  soil  well 
manured  will  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  that 
grass.  The  soil  that  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  of 
crab-grass  will  be  pretty  certain  to  produce  a 
good  crop  of  other  upland  grasses.  Still,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  clay  soil  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

The  lands  most  likely  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  timothy  and 
Herd's  g^ass  hay,  are  the  rice  lands  of  the 
coast.  They  are  very  rich,  and  have  ample 
command  of  water.  If  the  rice  planters  would 
apply  to  their  land  the  agricultural  system  of 
liombardy,  they  would  attain  a  value  of  which 
they  have  not  dreamed.  Do  they  know  that 
the  Marcite,  or  lands  in  grass  irrigated  in  win- 


ter near  Milan,  rent  for  from  $60  to  $100  per 
acre,  while  hay  sells  at  $10  per  ton  ? 

After  the  rice  lands,  the  best  meadow  lands 
of  the  South  have  been  as  yet  almost  wholly 
untouched  by  the  ax  or  plow.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  immense  bodies  of  bottom  land, 
sometimes  from  ^vq  to  eight  miles  wide  on  oar 
rivers,  after  they  pass  ttom  the  rolling  lands 
into  the  flat  country.  These  lands  are  sufiBU 
ciently  rich,  sufficiently  moist,  and  are  usually 
of  a  compact  nature.  Being  too  low  for  culti- 
vation in  cotton  and  corn,  they  have  been  left 
uncleared.  They  are  worth  now  generally  not 
more  than  one  dollar  per  acre— converted  into 
meadow  they  would  pay  a  heavy  interest  on 
$200.  Where  they  are  not  within  reach  of 
railroads  the  hay  can  usually  be  taken  cheaply 
to  market  by  steamer  or  flat-bottomed  boatsw 
The  wealth  of  the  South  is  to  be  largely  in- 
creased from  this  now  useless  source.  \ 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  range  portions  of  the 
South,  because  where  there  is  an  exclusive  reli- 
ance upon  the  range,  nothing  but  range  stock 
can  be  sustained.  The  object  of  this  Manual 
is  to  give  suggestions  as  to  the  rearing  of  good 
live  stock  and  the  cultivation  of  good  grass  for 
hay  or  pasture. 

If  hay  is  the  chief  object,  proximity  to  mar- 
ket or  river  or  railway  transportation  is  a 
material  object.  If  summer  and  winter  pas- 
ture is  the  leading  feature,  proximity  to  market 
is  not  so  important,  as  stock  can  be  cheaply 
driven. 

Upon  grass  farms  sheep  and  cattle  are  the 
most  profitable  stock.  Colts  and  hogs  require 
too  much  grain. 

A  level  surface  of  upland,  without  running 
water,  with  an  excess  of  sand,  is  the  most  un- 
suitable for  a  grass  farm,  and  of  course  for 
stock-raising. 

The  perfection  of  a  grass  farm,  so  far  as 
natural  requisites  are  eoneemed,  are  enough 
bottom  land  to  yield  the  meadow  hay  that  is 
required  for  sale  or  consumption,  enough  level 
land  to  meet  the  home  necessities  of  grain,  and 
also  for  lucerne,  and  the  rest  rich  brok^  land. 
In  our  climate  the  sleeper  the  hills  of  our  pas- 
ture lands  the  better,  provided  they  be  rich. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  in  summer  tke  grass 
will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  only  a  portion  of 
the  day,  and  in  winter  the  north  hillsides  are 
always  most  natural  to  grass,  and  the  south 
sides  give  stock  a  sufficiently  warm  exposure. 

To  young  men  at  the  South  entering  upon 
agricultural  life,  grass  farms  offer  great  induce- 
ments.   They  vequire  so  little  labor  and  so 
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little  outlay.  If  a  young  man  begins  with  ex- 
plosive cotton  culture,  he  must  buy  a  number 
of  mules  and  farm  implements.  He  must  lay 
in  a  stock  of  food  for  his  mules  and  laborers. 
This  requires  moch  ready  money  or  running 
into  debt. 

These  expenses  are  largely  avoided  on  a 
grass  farm.  If  a  return  must  be  had  the  first 
year,  grass  seeds  can  be  sown  with  small  grain 
—the  whole  expense  is  then  the  cost  of  the 
grass  seeds.  Afterward  the  farm  will  provide 
for  all  its  own  expenses.  The  commencement 
of  a  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  is  a  trifle  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a  number  of  mules  and 
food  for  them. 

The  pleasure  of  life  on  a  grass  farm  is  in- 
comparably greater  than  on  a  plantation  de- 
voted exclusively  to  cotton.  The  latter  exacts 
our  whole  time;  the  former  gives  leisure  for 
reading,  study,  and  the  amenities  of  social  life. 

The  indolent  negro  is  a  constant  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  cotton  planter.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  rise  before  day  to  fret  at  our  live  stock 
because  they  will  not  eat  and  grow,  or  with 
the  grass  because  it  will  not  shoot  up  its  beau- 
tiful green  blades  in  the  spring-time.  Neither 
the  stock  nor  the  grass  quarrel  with  us  at 
Christmas  about  wages  or  their  share  of  the 
crop,  or  threaten  to  carry  us  before  a  magistrate. 

C0NCLU8I0K. 

Sound  political  economy  requires  that  the 
South  should  raise  its  own  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
cattle  and  hogs,  and  produce  its  own  wool, 
butter,  cheese  and  hay.  When  we  add  these 
products  to  our  cotton  and  rice  and  sugar,  we 
shall  perhaps  live  more  independently  than 
any  other  people  in  Christendom. 

Grass  culture  is  the  basis  of  this  independ- 
ence. It  is  a  dictate  of  philanthropy,  as  well 
as  a  suggestion  of  interest,  to  promote  it.  If 
this  little  Manual,  making  no  display,  using 
no  scientific  terms,  but  as  popular  as  simple 
language  could  make  it,  shall  have  assisted  in 
the  most  humble  manner  in  the  attainment  of 
this  end,  it  will  have  fully  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer. 


Kew  Metallic  Alloy  for  Cooking  TJten- 
eiu— It  is  well  known  that  all  alloys  contain- 
ing copper,  even  in  minute  proportions,  are 
readily  acted  on  by  acids,  which  makes  tbem 
dangerous  when  used  for  household  utensils. 
M.  Helouis  has  proposed  an  alloy,  under  a 
name  of  platinum  bronze,  which  is  entirely  in- 
-oxidizable.  It  is  a  nickel  alloy,  prepared  from 
nickel  made  thoroughly  pure  by  various  pro- 
<^esses  and  maceration  in  concentrated  nitric 
acid. 


Plowing  T8.  Seratehing. 

Gk>od  plowing  is  the  basis  of  successful  fann- 
ing. No  amount  of  after-cultivation  of  a  crop 
will  make  up  for  any  defect  in  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  to  receive  the  seed. 

One  would  suppose  that  at  the  South,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  kept  in  con- 
stant cultivation,  the  science  of  plowing  would 
be  better  understood  and  more  generally  prac- 
ticed than  in  the  Northern  States,  where  more 
than  half  of  every  farm  is  kept  in  pasture  for 
stock,  or  in  meadow  to  produce  hay.  But  we 
all  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The 
Northern  farmers  excel  ours  infinitely  in  deep 
and  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  using  the 
best  and  most  approved  implements,  and  rais- 
ing larger  crops  to  the  acre  than  are  known  at 
the  South,  exoept  in  the  few  exceptional  cases 
where  plowing  has  entirely  superseded  scratch- 
ing. When  plowing  time  comes  at  the  South, 
how  is  the  work  generally  done?  The  mules 
or  horses  are  hitched  to  as  many  rudely-con- 
structed scooters  as  there  are  animals,  with  a 
negro  behind  each,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  partially  scratched  to  a  depth  of  fr<»n 
two  to  four  inches,  leaving  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  unscratched.  The  average  depth 
of  the  furrows  is  about  four  inches,  so  that  the 
average  depth  of  broken  soil  rarely  exceeds  two 
inches.  The  subsoil  is  as  hard  as  an  asphalt 
pavement,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  point  of 
the  scooters  or  bull-tongue  leaves  little  chan- 
nels or  gutters,  by  which  the  first  heavy  rain 
carries  off  most  of  the  loose  soil,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  the  hard  pan.  Every  one  who  has  ob- 
served one  of  these  bull-tongue-scratched  fields 
after  a  hard  rain,  where  the  surface  is  not  en- 
tirely level,  has  remarked  how  much  of  the 
loose  soil  has  been  washed  away,  and  has  been 
able  to  trace  every  furrow  by  the  lines  in  the 
subsoil  which  have  been  scratched  by  the  point 
of  the  scooter.  And  this  is  not  the  only  dam- 
age. Where  the  lands  are  a  dead  level,  and 
the  water  does  not  run  off,  the  subsoil  being 
impenetrable,  the  excessive  moisture  is  only  re- 
moved by  evaporation,  leaving  the  soil  cold 
and  unhealthy  for  the  growth  of  plants.  In 
times  of  long  drought  also,  the  moisture  being 
removed  by  evaporation,  the  shallow  surface- 
soil  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  soon  becomes  dry 
as  an  ash-heap,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  be- 
ing unable  to  penetrate  the  subsoil  perish  from 
want  of  the  moisture  locked  up  below  them^ 
which,  in  a  deep,  loose  soil,  they  would  carry 
up  to  the  plants  by  capillary  attractions.    Sx- 
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0668  of  moisture  and  depression  of  temperature 
at  one  time,  and  lack  of  moisture  and  excessive 
beat  at  another,  combine  to  injure  plant-growth, 
and  consequently  to  cause  small  and  unprofit- 
able crops. 

If  instead  of  this  baneful  system  of  scratch- 
ing the  land  were  plowed  closely  and  evenly 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  a  subsoil 
plow  following  in  each  furrow  hreaMng^  not 
taming,  the  soil  to  a  further  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inche%.the  rains  would  not  wash  away 
the  soil,  the  ground  would  be  warm  and  fit  to 
receive  the  seed  at  an  earlier  period,  a  deep 
and  mellow  bed  would  be  prepared  in  which 
the  roots  of  the  plants  would  be  able  to  gather 
food  and  water,  and  the  most  certain  protection 
against  drought  would  be  afforded. 

Where  deep  plowing  is  practised,  too,  all 
the  vegetable  matter,  refuse  cornstalks,  etc., 
are  turned  under  and  enrich  the  soil,  not  to 
mention  the  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
process,  whereas  on  the  scratched  lands  these 
things  are  left  scattered  over  the  surface,  im- 
peding after-culture,  choking  the  plows  and 
injuring  the  growing  crop,  or  they  are  gathered 
into  piles  and  burned,  at  the  loss  of  all  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  they  possess. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  people  who  will 
persist  in  scratching,  and  refuse  to  hear  of  a 
double-turn  plow  followed  by  a  subsoiler,  de- 
clare that  they  cannot  live  on  their  farms,  and 
must  move  away  in  search  of  fresh  land  ?  If, 
however,  they  would  cultivate  only  so  many 
acres  as  they  could  plow  deep  and  subsoil,  they 
would  make  double  the  crops  they  make  by 
scratching,  expend  much  less  for  labor,  and  be 
entirely  content  with  their  old  lands. 


Shall  we  continue  Poor  or  become  Rich 
and  Independent? 

We  hardly  take  up  a  paper  or  periodical  in 
which  we  do  not  see  some  allusion  to  the  mag- 
nificent climate,  fertile  soil,  variety  and  ex- 
cellence of  productions,  and  inexhaustible  re- 
sources for  the  support  of  man  and  beast  of  our 
«*  Sunny  South."  It  is  all  true.  We  have  the 
finest  climate  in  the  world,  the  richest  lands,  the 
capacity  to  raise  the  greatest  number  and  the 
best  qualities  of  productions,  and  we  have  the 
power,  if  we  had  the  will,  to  produce  every- 
thing that  we  need  for  our  support  and  com- 
fort. But  how  far  do  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
means  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has 
placed  within  our  reach?  How  much  do  we 
raise  for  the  support  of  man  and  beast  ?   Where 


does  our  com  come  from?  Whence  do  we  de- 
rive our  meat?  Where  are  our  clothes  made, 
Arom  our  hat  to  our  boots?  Who  manufac- 
tures our  hardware,  f^om  a  nail  up wavd  ?  Who 
supplies  us  with  the  wooden  ware  that  we  use? 
Do  we  make  our  own  harness,  wagons,  farm 
implements,  etc.?  D(>  we  manufacture  our 
own  furniture? 

The  answer,  taking  the  population  as  a  mass, 
must  be,  No.  We  get  a  large  portion  of  our 
corn  from  Illinois,  most  of  our  meat  from  Ohio 
and  other  Northern  States,  all  of  our  clothes, 
the  greater  part  of  our  hardware,  woodenwars, 
harness,  ^.,  &c.,  from  Yankee  land.  Go  into 
the  stores  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale  is 
of  Southern  growth  or  manufacture.  Even 
the  onions  and  cabbages  we  eat  come  from 
Massachusetts. 

Practically,  with  all  our  advantages  of  cli- 
mate and  soil,  we  raise  nothing  but  cotton. 
We  buy  from  abroad  everything  else  we  eat 
and  wear  and  use,  and  the  sum  we  receive  for 
our  sole  product  is  generally  insufilcient  to  pay 
what  we  owe  for  all  other  commodities.  The 
consequence  is  that  instead  of  being  the  richest 
agricultural  people  in  the  world  we  are  about 
the  poorest,  and  so  long  as  we  pursue  the  same 
improvident  course  we  must  continue  to  be 
poor. 

We  are  just  entering  on  another  agricultural 
year.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  increase 
our  working  force  and  add  a  few  mules  to  our 
plow  power,  and  we  are  making  arrangement* 
with  factors  and  commission  merchants  to 
make  us  advances  of  money  and  supplies  U^ 
make  another  crop.  What  crop?  Cotton- 
nothing  but  cotton.  It  is  for  this  we  want 
more  hands  and  more  mules  and  more  credit.. 
To  make  more  cotton.  Few  think  of  making 
more  com,  raising  more  meat,  developing  the 
varied  and  boundless  resources  of  our  country, 
and  manufacturing  all  that  we  need  for  oar 
own  consumption.  We  have  the  climate  and 
the  soil  to  produce  not  only  enough  of  the 
cereals  to  support  our  population,  but  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  granaries  in  the  world.  Yet 
we  buy  corn  and  fiour.  We  have  inexhaust- 
ible mines  of  iron  ore,  and  yet  there  is  not  a» 
article  into  the  manufacture  of  which  iron  en- 
ters that  we  do  not  buy  from  abroad.  We 
have  a  country  capable  of  supporting  all  the 
animals  we  need  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  yet  we  buy  most  of  our 
mules  and  horses,  buy  Yankee  butter  and  use 
"  eondensed  milk  "  for  our  coffee*    Our  forests 
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abound  with  every  variety  of  wood  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  yet  every  tub,  bucket,  pail 
and  barrel  we  use  bears  the  brand  of  a  Korthr 
em  manulacturer.  To  complete  the  catalogue 
would  fill  a  volume. 

It  is  not  that  we  lack  the  inventive  genius 
or  the  skill,  because  during  our  war  it  was  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  that  our  people  pos- 
sessed both  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  because  we 
lack  energy  and  enterprise,  and  because  we 
lasily  persist  in  nursing  the  delusion  that  mil- 
lions of  bales  of  raw  cotton  are  the  gold  mine 
which  is  yet  to  make  us  all  rich  and  independ- 
ent. When  we  make  all  that  we  want,  and 
raise  all  that  we  consume,  and  not  till  then, 
can  we  be  either  rich  or  independent,  because 
not  till  then  can  we  be  free  ttom  debt. 


^irr  th$  Southmm  Farm  ond  Horns, 

Letter  trom  John  Flowhandles. 

SPECIALTIES  IK  FABMING. 

Mb.  Sditob — Tou  are  aware,  and  so  pro- 
bably are  your  readers,  that  I  am,  and  for  years 
have  been  a  deadly  foe  of  the  all-cotton  sys- 
tem of  our  Southern  planters,  and  that  I  have 
labored  zealously  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a 
wiser  and  more  provident  course.  I  have 
loolded  and  coaxed,  bullied  and  cajoled,  used 
foul  means  and  fair,  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
an  error  which  I  knew  would  be  fatal  to  their 
prosperity,  but  though  I  could  bring  their  own 
experience  of  the  past  five  years  to  sustain  my 
argument  now,  I  find  as  many  all-cotton  luna- 
tics to-day  as  at  any  time  since  the  close  of  the 
war. 

In  discussing  this  question  recently  with  a 
southwestern  planter  of  prominence  and  large 
possessions,  I  heard  him  say  that  he  bought 
nearly  all  his  meat,  and  a  good  deal  of  his 
com,  and  that  he  always  bought  Northern  hay 
for  his  stock.  I  remonstrated  with  him  as 
vigorously  as  politeness  would  allow,  and 
showed  him,  as  I  thought,  the  costly  impru- 
dence of  his  course,  whereupon  he  told  me  as  a 
thing  which  he  evidently  believed,  that  cotton- 
raising  is  the  "specialty"  of  the  Southern 
planter,  and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  abandon 
it,  even  partially,  to  raise  any  other  crop.  My 
friend  is  a  man  of  enlightenment  and  culture, 
perfectly  sane  on  every  other  subject,  and  gives 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  his  plantation,  but 
he  believes  in  the  specialty,  and  intends,  hav- 
ing bought  more  mules  and  hired  more  hands, 
to  plant  an  increased  area  in  cotton  this  year. 
He  has  made  arrangements  with  his  merchant 


for  all  the  meat  he  will  need,  and  for  the  com, 
hay,  etc,  he  may  require  in  the  late  summer. 
He  told  me  that  he  owed  several  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  purchase  money  of  his  plantations, 
that  he  owed  a  big  sum  to  his  merchants,  and 
that  though  he  had  made  a  good  crop  last  year 
it  would  not  quite  pay  out,  and  that  he  must 
borrow  to  make  the  next  crop.  I  said  to  him, 
"then  your  specialty  js  unprofitable,  why  do 
you  stick  to  it?  Any  business  which  runs  you 
in  debt  is  a  failure,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 
If  you  had  not  had  corn  and  fiour,  hay,  meat 
and  other  supplies  to  buy  at  high  prices  and  on 
credit,  and  had  you  been  able  to  oontrol  your 
crop  of  ootton,  selling  when  you  pleased, 
would  you  not  have  been  better  oft  to-day?" 
"Ohl  certainly"  said  he,  "but  if  I  had  tried  to 
raise  all  the  things  you  mention,  I  could  not 
have  raised  so  much  cotton,  and  then  I  might 
have  failed."  Then  I  heard  repeated  the  ofl- 
told  fallacy,  that  with  tree  negroes  no  man  can 
raise  meat,  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise 
corn  worth  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  on 
land  that  will  produce  a  bale  and  more  to  the 
acre,  winding  up,  of  course,  with  the  specialty 
refrain.  I  told  him  that  before  the  war  in  my 
old  State,  some  of  the  largest  slave-owners  did 
not  raise  more  than  a  bale  to  the  hand,  but 
they  raised  an  abundance  of  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  never  bought  a  pound  of 
meat  in  their  lives,  and  they  were  the  most  in- 
dependent and  wealthiest  planters  in  all 
G^rgia.  They  did  not  believe  in  a  specialty, 
but  in  mixed  farming,  and  they  never  owed  a 
dollar,  but  had  thousands  to  lend  and  to  invest. 
The  reason  of  the  superior  advantage  of  the 
mixed  farming  over  the  cotton  specialty  is 
obvious.  It  is  dividing  the  eggs  or  putting 
them  all  in  one  basket.  The  man  who  has  a 
diversity  of  crops  has  something  he  can  sell  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  at  remunerative  prices. 
If  one  thing  fails  he  can  fall  back  on  another, 
and  he  cannot  be  deprived  altogether  of  a  sup- 
port and  of  an  income  of  some  sort.  Besides 
he  has  no  debts,  and  no  interest  eating  out  the 
vitals  of  his  industry,  and  wasting  his  income 
before  it  is  made. 

The  iffnia  fatttua  which  has  led  our  planters 
on  firom  one  fkilure  to  another  for  the  past  six 
years,  has  been  the  hope  to  make  a  big  crop, 
get  a  big  price  and  have  a  big  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  are  poorer  this  sixth 
day  of  January,  1873,  than  they  were  on  the  fatal 
ninth  day  of  April,  1865,  and  the  sole  cause  is 
the  ootton  specialty.  If  their  land  would  not 
produce  the  cereals  in  as  large  quantity  and  of 
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as  fine  quality  as  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  if 
they  could  not  produce  hay  and  clover,  and 
root  crops  and  vegetables  and  fruits  in  greater 
abundance  and  luxuriance  than  any  other  far- 
mers in  the  world,  if  they  could  not  raise 
horses,  mules,  cattle  of  all  kinds,  sheep  and 
hogs  as  easily  and  profitably  as  any  others — 
if,  in  fine,  cotton  was  the  only  thing  they  could 
produce,  there  would  be  an  excuse  for  their 
poverty.  It  would  be  their  misfortune  and 
not  their  fault  But  as  it  is,  their  folly  is  crim- 
inal. The  specialty  doctrine  is  the  most  vicious 
and  ruinous  that  any  people  ever  followed. 

California  made  a  specialty  of  raising  gold 
for  many  years,  And  while  she  adhered  to  it, 
buying  from  abroad  everything  she  needed, 
she  was  one  of  the  poorest  States  on  the  con- 
tinent. Now  that  she  has  diversified  her  in- 
dustry, and  made  her  gold  her  surplus  crop, 
she  is  the  richest  and  most  prosperous.  She 
has  divided  her  eggs. 

John  Plowhandlks. 


itw  lh9  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

System  in  Farming. 

Mr.  Editor — The  glaring  defect  in  Southern 
farming  is  the  absence  of  well  ordered  sys- 
tem. As  a  general  thing  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  size  of  our  crops,  their  cost, 
the  number  of  stock,  implements,  etc.  We 
can  only  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
contents  in  acres  of  any  field,  and  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  any  year  when  we  try  to  discover 
how  much  We  have  made  or  lost,  or  how  much 
any  particular  branch  of  the  farm  has  made  or 
lost,  we  can  only  make  a  rough  guess.  Ask 
any  one  of  your  acquaintance  how  much  wheat, 
oats,  corn  or  potatoes  he  has  made  this  year, 
and  the  chances  are  an  hundred  to  one  he  will 

answer  "  I  reckon  I  made  about bushels." 

Ask  him  how  many  acres  in  any  field  he  culti- 
vates, and  he  will  answer  in  the  same  way, 

"  about acres."    We  only  know  how  many 

pounds  of  cotton  we  make  because  we  receive 
the  factor's  account  of  sales.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  pounds  of  cotton  we  have  made  per 
acre  on  any  particular  field. 

If  a  merchant  or  banker  or  any  other  busi- 
ness man  were  to  pursue  the  same  guessing 
course,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  stock  on 
hand  or  capital  invested,  taking  no  account  of 
the  condition  of  his  individual  customers,  and 
concluding  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  he  has 

made  or  lost  about dollars,  he  could  not 

long  keep  his  doors  open.  He  would  soon  be 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 


bankruptcy  court  Order  and  system  are  as 
important  to  success  in  farming  as  in  any  other 
business.  The  farmer  should  know  exactly  the 
number  and  value  of  all  the  things  ^nim^^ 
and  inanimate  which  he  owns  and  uses  upon  hii 
place.  He  should  know  the  exact  area  of  every 
field  he  tills,  and  if  possible  he  should  have  t 
map  of  his  place  showing  every  field.  He 
should  keep  an  account  day  by  day  of  what  he 
expends  on  each  field,  and  then  when  he  ascer- 
tains by  accurate  measurement  what  each  field 
has  yielded,  he  can  see  precisely  where  his 
operations  have  been  profitable  and  where  they 
have  resulted  in  loss. 

This  is  not  nearly  so  troublesome  or  so  diffi- 
cult as  many  suppose,  and  even  if  it  were  it 
should  be  done,  because  there  can  be  no  succen 
without  it  It  will  cost  a  little,  not  much,  to 
get  a  surveyor  to  make  a  map  of  the  farm 
showing  the  size,  position,  form  and  principal 
features  of  each  field.  Whatever  it  costs  it  ii 
worth.  When  the  farmer  makes  his  plans  for 
pitching  his  crop  and  carrying  on  his  opera- 
tions for  the  year,  this  map  will  be  of  incal- 
culable value.  Wo  cannot  keep  on  much  longer 
in  the  old  haphazard  slovenly  way.  We  roost 
banish  "  about  *'  so  many  bushels  from  our  vo- 
cabulary, and  use  exactly  so  many  in  its  place. 

You  would  do  well,  Mr.  Editor,  to  republish 
the  excellent  articles  by  Mr.  Sam.  Bsmett,  on 
*^  Plantation  Accounts"  which  you  published 
last  year.  The  advice  they  contain  is  exactly 
what  we  need. 

Facts  akd  Figuris. 

Monroe  Co.,  Ga.,  January,  1873. 


For  the  SoutJiem  Farm  and  Home, 

Meadow-Oat  Grass. 

Mr.  Edftor — Among  the  various  gnsiei 
which  can  be  raised  successfully  and  profitably 
at  the  South,  I  know  of  none  superior  to  the 
meadow-oat  grass  {arrhenatherufn  avenaeeum.) 
It  will  grow  well  on  any  good  dry  soil,  and 
will,  after  the  first  year,  yield  three  good  cut- 
tings of  grass  or  hay.  It  will  ripen  quite  ii 
early  as  clover,  and  on  this  account  is  the  best 
grass  to  sow  with  clover.  I  think  it  exhausts 
the  soil  less  than  timothy,  and  with  slight  top- 
dressing  will  continue  to  yield  good  crops  as 
long  as  any  grass  should  be  left  unplowed. 

It  is  better  to  sow  it  in  the  spring — as  eariy 
as  practicable — with  oats  or  rye,  care  being 
taken  not  to  cover  it  too  deep.  It  does  well 
when  sown  with  wheat  in  the  fall,  but  there 
is  this  objection,  that  it  grows  almost  as  fast  u 
the  wheat,  and  InterfiereA  with  the  clean  bar- 
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vest  of  the  grain.  Stock  like  it  better  than 
any  other  grass,  and  it  is  especially  nutritious 
to  milch  cows.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  the 
acre  should  be  not  less  than  two  bushels. 
Three  bushels  are  not  too  much. 

I  should  like  to  see  it  introduced  generally 
into  the  South,  as  I  am  confident  it  would  do 
well  and  proTe  a  great  benefit  to  our  people. 

Martin. 

Prikcb  Edward  Co.,  Va.,  Jan.  Y,  1873. 


Com  Cultnre. 


BY  JOHN  C.  RAGSDALE. 

If  the  land  intended  for  corn  is  stubble  or 
has  a  growth  of  weeds  or  grass  upon  it,  turn 
them  under  in  September.  Turn  just  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  fol- 
low with  a  subsoil  plow,  the  deeper  the  better. 
If  the  land  was  cultivated  in  com  or  cotton 
the  previous  year,  and  has  a  growth  of  young 
hog- weeds  or  any  other  crop  of  young  weeds 
upon  it,  turn  them  under  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary and  follow  with  the  subsoil  plow  as  deep 
as  it  can  be  plowed.  The  land  should  not  be 
iumed  more  than  three  to  four  inches  deep,  or 
just  deep  enough  to  destroy  all  young  weeds 
or  turn  under  any  green  crop  or  vegetable 
matter  that  is  upon  it.  The  turn-plows  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  turning  under  a 
green  crop  of  some  vegetable  matter  for  ma- 
nure, or  to  destroy  a  crop  of  growing  weeds  or 
grass,  and  should  only  be  run  deep  enough  to 
effect  these  purposes,  and  if  neither  of  these 
purposes  is  to  be  effected,  the  turn-plow  may 
be  dispensed  with  and  the  land  broken  with 
any  other  plow  that  will  most  effectually  break 
deep  and  pulverize  well.  The  land  being 
turned  and  subsoiled,  about  the  first  of  March, 
or  just  before  planting  time,  it  should  be  cross- 
plowed  with  a  square-pointed  scooter,  close  and 
deep  as  it  can  be  done.  The  husbandman  must 
now  determine  for  himself  as  to  what  his  land 
will  bear  or  how  thick  his  corn  will  grow.  It 
is  a  fatal  error  to  undertake  to  grow  too  many 
stalks  on  the  land.  The  hill  system  is  better 
than  the  drill  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more 
convenient  to  arrange  the  corn  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart  and  less  trouble  to  cultivate  it.  I 
would  not  drill  unless  it  was  hillside,  to  prevent 
the  land  from  washing,  or  narrow  strips  that 
were  not  convenient  to  plow  both  ways;  but  if 
the  corn  is  to  be  drilled,  lay  off  the  rows  just  as 
wide  as  the  stalks  should  stand  apart  in  the 
row,  so  that  each  stalk  shall  have  its  equal  por- 
tion of  land,  allowing  the  roots  to  feed  on  an 


equal  distance  all    round    the   stalk  without 
coming    in  contact  with  the  roots  of  other 
stalks.    Any  person  who  has  ever  noticed  the 
growth  of  plants  or  trees  will  readily  see  the 
advantage  of  this  system.    For  instance,  sup- 
pose the  land  is  able  to  produce  one  good  stalk 
of  corn  on  every  square  yard,  would  it  be  best 
to  have  two  stalks  to  grow  side  by  side  on 
every  other  yard,  or  one  on  every  yard  by  put- 
ting two  together  ?    The  roots  would  immedi- 
ately come  in  contact  with  each  other  and  the 
stalk  have   to  draw  its  nourishment   pretty 
much  from  one  side,  and  the  roots  fVom  the 
other  side  would  have  to  travel  much  farther 
and  not  be  likely  to  bring  the  same  amount  of 
food  to  the  plant  and  develop  the  two  stalks 
and  their  fruit  so  well  as  if  each  grew  on  its 
own  yard.    The  properties  of  the  soil  would  be 
more  equally  distributed  among  the  corn  plants. 
So  with  the  rain,  sunshine,  atmosphere,  and 
every  thing  else  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corn  plant.     It  is  very  important,  either  in 
drills  or  hills,  to  give  each  stalk  its  equal  por- 
tion of  territory,  so  that  it  may  have  equal 
distance  on  all  sides.    Be  sure  not  to  plant  too 
thick.    Four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  each  way 
is  thick  enough  for  the  upland  of  this  country, 
and  one  stalk  to  the  hill.    The  rows  should  be 
run  off  with  a  good  coulter  or  long  scooter, 
three  furrows  together.    First  run  the  row  and 
then  a  ftirrow  on  each  side,  plow  deep,  as  this 
is  the  last  chance  you  will  have  to  plow  under 
the  hill.    Gross  with  a  long  scooter  and  give 
the  same  distance.    The  situation  and  locality 
have  much  to  do  with  the  time  of  planting. 
Put  in  plenty  of  seed.    It  is  better  to  have  two 
stalks  to  take  out  than  to  have  one  to  replant. 
Soak  the  seed  corn  in  new  tar.     Roll  it  in  sand 
to  keep  it  from  sticking  together.    Sprinkle 
pulverized  sulphur  over  it  while  rolling  in  the 
sand.    This  is  the  best  remedy  against  birds, 
moles  and  bud-worms  that  I  have  ever  found. 
Drop  the  seed  in  the  scooter  furrow  at  every 
intersection  of  the  rows.    Cover  with  a  double 
foot  plow,  two  small  scooters  running  strad- 
dling the  row.    This  will  do  the  work  effeota- 
ally,  and  no  scraping  will  be  needed.    The  com 
should  not  be  planted  any  deeper  below  the 
surface  than  is  sufficient  to  give  it  moisture 
and  depth  of  earth  to  cause  it  to  vegetate  and 
come  up.    No  matter  how  deep  it  be  planted, 
the  roots  will  grow  near  the  surface  if  they 
ever  grow  at  all,  and  near  the  surface  is  the 
place  to  deposit  the  seed.    When  the  corn  gets 
up  and  has  about  three  blades,  run  kround  it 
with  a  long  scooter  as  close  as  possible.    There 
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is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  com  by  breaking 
the  roots  at  this  plowing.  It  is  very  essential 
that  the  land  be  thoroughly  plowed.  All  my 
experience  for  forty  years  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  corn  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
on  hard  land.  Plow  out  the  middles  of  the 
rows  with  a  good  shovel-plow,  follow  in  about 
three  days  with  the  hoe,  in  order  to  destroy 
any  grass  or  weeds  that  may  be  left  by  the 
plow.  By  that  time  you  can  tell  better  what 
has  been  left  undestroyed  by  the  plow.  Re- 
plant all  missing  hills  as  soon  as  the  com  is 
done  coming  up.  Thin  out  to  a  stand  as  soon 
as  it  is  large  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
birds  and  other  insects.  Thin  carefully,  taking 
the  stalks  out  by  the  roots.  Do  not  loosen  the 
plants  that  are  left,  and  be  sure  not  to  leave 
the  corn  too  thick. 

The  after  culture  may  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  nature  of  the  land.    If  the  land  be  loose 
and  not  liable  to  run  together  and  get  hard, 
the  plowing  may  be  done  with  a  sweep  and 
very  shallow,  just  deep  enough  to  destroy  all 
grass  and  weeds.    Go  over  the  crop  once  in 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  not  more  than 
twenty-one  days  at  farthest.    The  hoe  need  not 
follow  unless  the  weeds  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
the  plow.    In  that  case  the  hoe  should  follow 
to  clean  away  all  grass  and  weeds  left  by  the 
plow.    Continue  to  plow  and  hoe  until  the 
corn  begins  to  silk  generally.    Have  it  then 
dear  of  all  grass  and  weeds,  and  the  work  is 
done.    If  the  land  is  liable  to  bake  and  become 
very  hard  from  heavy  rains,  it  is  better  to  use 
the  shovel  or  some  shallow  plow,  and  plow 
pretty  thoroughly,  as  it  is  better  to  break  the 
roots  of  ihe  corn  to  some  extent  than  to  have 
the  land  so  hard  that  the  roots  cannot  penetrate 
it.    Com  very  quickly  recovers  from  the  break- 
ing of  the  roots  in  a  well  cultivated  and  loose 
soil.    When  nature  and  nature's  God  decreed 
that  man  should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  and  that  the  earth  should  bring  thorns 
and  thistles,  knowing  that  man  would  not  be 
able  to  subdue  the  thorns  and  thistles  and  the 
great  multitude  of  weeds  and  grass  that  are  so 
much  inclined  to  grow  among  the  com,  and  in 
such  proximity  to  it,  without  breaking  the  roots 
of  the  com,  he  also  arranged  the  nature  of  the 
com  plant  so  that  it  will  very  quickly  recover 
from  these  drawbacks.    The  cultivation  of  the 
crop  is  not  to  be  govemed  by  any  particular 
number  of  times  going  over.    After  planting, 
the  main  points  are  to  keep  the  com  free  from 
grass  and  weeds,  and  the  land  loose  and  level. 
The  more  level  the  land  is  the  more  equally 


the  rain  that  falls  is  distributed  among  the 
com  plants,  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  sun- 
shine and  atmosphere. 

If  the  corn  is  to  be  manured  in  the  hill,  it  is 
best  to  put  the  manure  around  the  corn  after 
it  comes  up,  just  before  the  first  plowing— not 
too  much  in  a  heap,  and  for  this  reason:  I 
have  frequently  seen  where  manure  was  depos- 
ited under  the  com  or  with  the  grain,  that  it 
would  oome  up  and  make  a  rapid  growth  for  a 
while,  but  about  earing  time  it  would  fail,  the 
stalk  would  become  yellow  and  hard,  and  the 
crop  prove  a  failure,  because  the  manure  had 
either  been  exhausted  or  become  dry;  when, 
had  the  manure  been  properly  applied,  there 
was  enough  to  make  a  good  crop.  When  the 
manure  is  placed  around  the  corn,  the  roots 
strike  into  it  about  the  time  the  corn  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  ear,  and  it  is  apt  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  manure  and  make  a  good  yield. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  different 
kinds  of  plows  and  implements  to  be  used  in 
the  culture  of  corn,  but  there  are  only  three 
essential  points  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman 
in  order  to  secure  a  good  crop.  The  first  b  to 
have  the  land  rich ;  the  second  is  to  thoroughly 
break  and  prepare  it  before  planting;  the  third 
is  to  keep  it  clean  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  as 
loose  as  possible,  till  the  crop  is  laid  by.  The 
plow  and  other  implements  that  will  most 
effectually  accomplish  these  ends  with  the  least 
labor,  are  the  best. 

The  plan  above  given  for  the  culture  of  com 
is  one  based  upon  long,  personal  experien<M^ 
and  close  observation.  The  turn-plow  and 
subsoil  plow  have  not  been  much  used  by  me, 
though  I  think  them  great  improvements. 


For  tfie  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Corering  Corn. 

Mr.  Epitor— I  have  tried  all  known  ways 
of  covering  corn,  the  hoe,  the  plow,  the  har- 
row, and  the  foot  of  the  dropper,  but  I  have 
found  none  so  good  as  the  board,  just  such  asi* 
commonly  used  for  covering  cotton.  It  is 
quicker  by  far  than  anything  but  the  harrow, 
and  does  the  work  better  than  that.  It  covers 
it  an  even  depth,  and  pulverizes  the  earth 
round  the  seed.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  it  to 
work  like  a  charm,  andl  hope  that  others  wiU 
try  it  and  have  a  like  experience.       S.  W.  B. 


The  Chattanooga  Daily  Times  says  it  is  pro- 
bable that  within  six  months  ChatUnooga  will 
have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  cotton  fao- 
toriee  in  the  South. 
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Jbr  ih€  SowiJmn  Farm  and  Hotm, 

Ifkj  Farmers  shonld  Write  for  the  Agri 
enltaral  Papers. 

Mr.  Editor — Professional  men  who  have 
followed  their  respective  professions  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  have  attained  promi- 
nence and  fame  in  their  several  walks  of  life, 
generally  write  what  they  know,  and  it  is  from 
their  writings  that  the  young  men  who  desire 
to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  civil  engineers,  etc., 
derive  their  instruction  and  fit  themselves  for 
the  practice  of  their  professions. 

Farmers  rarely  write  what  they  "know 
about  farming.'*  They  do  not  try  to  educate 
those  who  are  to  come  after  them.  They  under- 
rate their  profession  and  think  that  it  can  be 
learned  by  anybody,  who  applies  himself  to  its 
practical  pursuit — that  theory  is  of  no  value. 
Now,  sir,  I  think  that  Mr.  David  Dickson,  of 
Hancock  Qo.,  €ki.,  has  done  more  for  improved 
farming  by  his  book  than  he  could  have  done 
in  a  hundred  years,  however  successfully  he 
might  have  planted,  had  he  not  written  his  ex- 
perience for  the  benefit  of  others.  We  have 
hondreds  of  Dicksons  in  every  State  of  the 
South, — men  of  equal  intelligence,  of  as  ripe 
experience,  as  successful  practical  planters — 
hut  they  are  unknown  and  their  teachings  and 
example  are  lost  to  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men, because  they  will  not  write  what  they 
know.  Meet  them  and  they  will  talk  in  the 
clearest  and  most  instructive  manner  of  all  that 
relates  to  their  agricultural  plans  and  pursuits, 
but  ask  them  to  write  and  they  immediately 
hunt  for  an  excuse.  "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
writing,"  says  one.  "  I  do  not  want  to  get  in 
the  newspapers,"  says  another.  "  I  would  make 
mistakes  in  spelling  and  the  use  of  words,  and 
people  would  laugh  at  me,"  says  a  third.  These 
are  the  poor  excuses  which  are  given  by  men, 
who,  if  they  would  could  fill  the  columns  of 
jour  magazine  and  other  publications  of  like 
character,  with  the  best  practical  information 
in  relation  to  all  the  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, and  advance  the  cause  of  progress  and 
improvement  with  magical  effect.  I  have  often 
told  them  that  if  they  would  only  give  the 
fccts,  you  editors  would  see  that  the  spelling 
and  the  language  were  fixed  all  right,  and  that 
you  would  gladly  see  to  the  punctuation,  if 
they  would  furnish  you  with  the  results  of 
their  observation  and  experienoow 

Ton  do  not  want  finely  polished  sentences, 
classical  quotations,  or  rhetorical  flourishes. 
You  want  facts  about  manures,  soils,  plowing,  I 


cultivation  of  crops,  management  of  stock,  eto^ 
eta  Tou  do  not  care  a  cent  whether  a  sensi- 
ble, practical  farmer,  who  sends  you  a  com- 
munication on  any  of  these  subjects,  spells 
corn  with  a  k,  or  phosphate  with  an  f.  Ton 
publish  an  agricultural  paper,  not  a  spelling- 
book.  You  want  the  experience  of  farmers  in 
order  that  you  may  instruct  others.  In  no  way 
can  we  help  each  other  more  effectually  than 
by  writing  short  practical  articles  for  the  agri- 
cultural press.  We  can  thus  teach  each  othev. 
We  can  thus  interchange  ideas  and  benefit 
by  each  other's  experience  and  observation. 
David  Dickson,  John  H.  Dent>  C.  W.  Howard 
and  a  few  others,  have  done  incalculable  serv- 
ice by  their  writings.  Will  not  others  fol- 
low their  good  example,  and  help  in  the  good 
work  which  the  agricultural  papers  are  doing 
all  over  the  Southern  country  ? 

Subscriber. 
Near  Tu8Ctjh»ia,  Ala.,  January  10,  1873^ 


For  theJSouthem  Farm  and  Hamg. 

<^  Leaks  on  a  Farm." 

Mr.  Editor — The  caption  at  the  head  of 
this  article  has  a  vast  meaning,  and  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  is  very  suggestive.  You  pulv 
lished,  over  a  year  ago,  an  excellent  paper  by 
Gapt.  Montgomery  on  this  subject,  but  he  could 
not  in  one  article  cover  all  the  points  to  which 
it  applies.  I  am  satisfied  that  more  money  is 
to  be  made  by  seeing  what  others  lose  by  the 
"  leaks''  on  their  farms,  than  by  watching  the 
sources  of  their  prosperity.  1  have  my  mind's 
eye  now  upon  one  or  two  of  my  planter  friends, 
who  own  large  bodies  of  land,  plant  for  big 
crops,  make  them  generally,  and  never  have  a 
dollar  of  surplus,  and  not  only  that,  are  usually 
in  debt  to  their  merchants.  These  men  aro 
surrounded  by  leaks  of  all  descriptions.  If 
they  would  stop  them  they  would  soon  become 
rich,  but  they  will  not  take  the  trouble.  "  It 
goes  without  saying,"  as  the  French  say,  that 
they  buy  all  their  meat  and  a  large  portion  of 
their  com  and  forage.  Big  leak  number  one — 
They  keep  no  accurate  account  of  their  income 
and  outgo,  and  therefore  never  know  how  they 
stand  in  relation  to  their  business.  Big  leak 
number  two— They  have,  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  plenty  of  mules  and  horses  to  do 
the  work  of  their  plantations,  but  many  of 
these  are  inferior  animals,  do  inferior  work, 
oost  as  much  to  feed  as  the  best,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  preparation  and  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  all  the  operations  in  which  animal 
power  is  used,  there  is  another  big  leak,  which 
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cobU  a  great  many  dollars  annually.  Then 
again,  they  have  poor,  scrabby  stock,  especially 
milch  cows.  They  have  plenty  of  them,  but  it 
takes  nearly  all  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  to 
"  furnish  milk  for  the  coffee."  They  make  lit- 
tle or  no  butter,  and  have  scarcely  any  butter- 
milk. Two  or  three  good  milch  cows  of  some 
improved  breed,  which  could  be  well  kept  on 
one-third  of  the  feed  these  runts  consume, 
would  give  a  supply  of  railk  and  butter.  "What 
a  leak  this  is  1  And  so  it  is  with  the  few  hogs 
they  *'keep  round  the  house."  They  are 
generally  of  the  saw-back  kind.  When  these 
hogs  are  taken  up  to  fatten,  they  are  generally 
fully  two  years  old,  and  when  killed  they  never 
weigh  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-flve 
pounds  of  pork.  Good  Berkphires,  well  kept, 
would  be  fit  to  fatten  at  a  year  old,  and  would 
yield  at  that  age  two  hundred  weight  of  pork 
per  head.  Another  leak!  Then  they  take 
little  or  no  care  of  such  stock  as  they  have. 
They  do  not  feed  them  well  or  regularly,  do 
not  shelter  them  in  bad  weather,  and  do  not 
know  how  to  treat  them  if  they  are  sick. 
Another  leak. 

The  manure  from  the  stock  and  hogs  is 
acattered  all  over  the  fields  as  it  is  dropped,  to 
be  wasted  in  the  sun,  wind  and  rain.  No 
effort  is  made  to  make  a  manure  pile,  but 
'when  fertilizers  are  needed  the  merchant  is 
written  to  to  send  on  so  many  tons  of  some- 
body's superphosphate,  costing  fifty  or  sixty 
dollars  a  ton,  and  as  they  are  generally  bought 
on  credit,  interest  and  commissions  for  ad- 
vances, besides  freight  and  wastage  have  to  be 
added  to  the  cash  price.  This  is  a  tremendous 
leak.  Then  the  waste  by  loss  and  improper 
care  of  implements,  wagons,  machinery,  &c. 
The  time  lost  in  hunting  up  the  tools,  gear,  &c., 
when  they  are  wanted.  The  cost  in  time,  wear 
And  tear  of  stock  and  wagons  hauling  home 
things  that  should  be  made  upon  the  farm. 
The  loss  by  the  compulsory  sale  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farms  to  meet  liabilities  to  factors. 
The  want  of  care  in  the  selection  of  seeds  and 
the  money  wasted  in  purchasing  advertised 
humbugs.  The  bad  and  loose  management  of 
laborers.  The  injury  to  health  and  pocket  by 
neglecting  to  have  a  vegetable  garden  and  or- 
-chard ;  and  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  the 
failure  to  profit  by  the  means  of  instruction 
and  improvement  offered  by  agricultural  books 
and  papers — having  "no  time  or  money  to 
fool  away  on  book  farming."  These  are  leaks 
which  I  have  seen  fiowing  freely  on  several 
places,  and  which  are  sapping  gradually  the 


prosperity  of  those  who  do  not  try  to  stop 
them.  I  could  point  out  many  more,  but  I 
have  already  written  at  greater  length  than  I 
ought.  The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  our  planters. 

BOLIVAB. 

NiAR  Florbyvillk,  Miss.,  Jan.,  1873. 


Far  Vu  Southern  Farm  and  Ham*. 

Bog  Laws. 

Mr.  Editor — The  Legislatures  of  the  South- 
em  States  are  generally  now  in  session,  and  it 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bring  to  their  atten- 
tion the  propriety  of  their  passing  adequate 
laws  to  protect  the  farmers'  fiocks  of  sheep 
from  the  depredations  of  dogs,  or  rather,  I 
should  say  to  enable  farmers  to  keep  fiocks  of 
sheep  at  all  At  present  it  is  really  practically 
impossible  for  any  one  to  introduce  Eheep  on 
his  place  unless  he  pens  them  in  his  yard. 
The  packs  of  useless  curs  which  iafest  every 
neighborhood  would  kill  or  maim  a  large  flock 
in  one  night.  It  is  useless  for  you  and  other 
agricultural  writers  to  show  us  the  value  and 
importance  of  sheep-husbandry,  and  how 
peculiarly  it  is  adapted  to  the  Southern  Statas, 
so  long  as  the  State  Legislatures  fail  to  pass 
laws  to  protect  us  against  the  inroad  of  the 
curs  aforesaid.  In  all  other  countries  where 
sheep  are  raised  dogs  are  restrained  by  making 
their  owners  liable  for  the  damage  they  may 
do,  or  by  imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  dogs,  so 
that  people  will  not  willingly  pay  the  tax  for 
any  but  dogs  that  are  good  for  some  usefiil 
purpose. 

I  see  that  the  governor  of  Tennessee  pro- 
poses to  tax  pretty  much  everything  else. 
Might  he  not  relax  some  of  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  taxing  to  death  of  capital  invested 
in  commerce,  by  advising  a  heavy  tax  upon 
dogs,  thus  enabling  us  farmers  to  bay  and 
raise  sheep,  improve  our  lands,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  wool  industry,  and  in  time  increase 
largely  the  taxable  wealth  of  our  people. 

Our  African  citizens  all  of  whom  own  one 
or  more  ravenous  and  utterly  useless  cun, 
might  object  to  paying  a  tax  upon  each  of 
their  pets,  and  they  might  threaten  to  use  their 
right  of  suffrage  against  those  who  would 
favor  such  a  tax.  But  surely  our  legislator! 
are  not  influenced  by  sordid  considerations  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  They  must  remem- 
ber occasionally  the  interests  of  their  poor 
white  brethren,  who  have  votes  too,  by  the 
way,  whose  interests  demand  that  they  should 
not  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  a  profltahlo 
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indastry  because  the  Sambos  and  Goffeys  desire 
to  keep  balf-starved  dogs. 

The  fanners  should  m«ve  in  this  matter,  Mid 
bringing  their  influence  to  bear,  compel  the 
Legielaturee  to  do  them  justice  and  give  them 
the  protection  they  need.  Tiftok. 

January,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

How  to  Make  an  Under-Draln. 

Mr.  Editor — Those  who  do  not  understand 
the  business  spend  much  more  time  and  money 
than  are  necessary  in  making  under-drains. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  a  three  foot  drain  is 
deep  enough  for  all  purposes.  The  width  of 
this  drain  at  the  top  need  only  be  twelve 
inches.  The  flrst  spit  is  usually  dug  out  with 
t  common  spade,  and  goes  to  a  depth  of  about 
i  foot  The  loose  earth  is  removed  with  a 
shovel.  The  second  spit  is  dug  with  a  nar- 
rower spade,  thus  contracting  the  width  as  the 
depth  increases;  and  the  loose  earth  is  removed 
with  a  scoop  or  a  long-handled  shovel  with  the 
lides  turned  up.  This  brings  the  drain  to  two 
feet  deep.  The  third  spit  is  dug  with  a  still 
ntrrower  spade,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain  is  the  exact  width  of  the 
drain-pipe  to  be  laid  upon  it.  There  should  be 
JQSt  room  enough  to  admit  the  pipe  but  no 
more,  as,  if  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  too  wide, 
there  is  danger  of  the  pipes  getting  out  of 
place.  The  true  economy  in  digging  drains, 
a  only  to  remove  the  quantity  of  earth  neces- 
sary to  make  the  drain  of  the  desired  depth, 
and  wide  enough  at  bottom  to  admit  the  pipe. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the 
loose  earth,  or  as  drainers  call  it,  all  the  crumbs, 
10  as  to  leave  the  surface  at  the  bottom  per- 
fectly smooth. 

Another  way  of  digging  a  drain,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  cheapest,  is  by  using  a  subsoil  plow  to 
break  the  soil,  which  has  the  beam  and  handles 
io  constructed  that  they  may  be  elevated  as  the 
ditch  becomes  deeper.  Hand  labor  is  only  re- 
quired to  throw  out  the  loose  earth  with  shovels 
or  scoops,  and  to  smoothe  the  sides  of  the 
drain.  One  two-horse  plow  will  break  earth 
&8t  enough  to  keep  eight  or  nine  men  busy 
with  shovels.  The  cost  of  a  drain  made  in  this 
way  need  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  per  rod  in 
ordinary  land. 

As  it  is  the  cost  of  draining  which  deters 
itttny  from  engaging  in  the  work,  the  utility  of 
which  they  admit,  I  have  thought  it  useful, 
perhaps,  to  write  out  such  practical  hints  on 


the  subject  as  occur  to  me.    Draining,  exclu- 
sive of  tile,  need  not  cost  more  than  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  five  hundred  rods. 
January,  1873.  Dianston. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Beep  Plowing. 

Mr.  Editor — If  our  agriculturists  would' 
only  recognize  the  truth  of  the  saying  that 
they  '*own  another  farm  immediately  under* 
the  one  they  now  cultivate,''  and  that  they 
have  a  fortune  buried  somewhere  on  their 
places  a  foot  under  the  surface,  which  they  can 
find  by  stirring  the  soil  to  that  depth,  we  would 
soon  be  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  There 
are^  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  capable  of 
being  profitably  plowed  to  the  depth  mentioned, 
which  have  never  been  broken  to  a  greater 
depth  than  three  or  four  inches.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  thrown  out  as 
worthless  for  cultivation,  and  now  growing  up 
in  pines  and  broomsedge,  which  have  never 
been  penetrated  by  a  plow  beyond  three  inches, 
and  which,  if  stirred  by  a  subsoil-plow  to-day, 
would  yield  good  crops. 

Do  not  imagine,  Mr.  Editor,  that  we  are  im- 
proving in  this  essential  particular  of  good 
farming.  A  few  intelligent  planters  plow 
deeply,  and  have  found  the  benefit  of  doing  so; 
but  the  mass  of  farmers  stick  to  the  twister  and 
the  scooter  and  the  bull-tongue  with  a  fond 
tenacity,  plow  about  two  or  three  inches  deep 
and  then  blame  Providence  for  bad  seasons,  be- 
moan their  bad  luck,  and  talk  of  moving  away 
to  some  fresh  land.  "While  we  employ  negroes 
to  work  our  plantations  on  shares,  and  while 
we  rent  them  our  lands,  improvement  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  quite  vain  to  look  for  it. 
What  negro  could  be  made  to  believe  in  the 
efiScacy  of  a  two-horse  plow,  followed  by  a 
two-horse  subsoiler? 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  have  not  seen 
a  furrow  turned  on  upland  this  year  by  any 
negro  plowman,  which  was  deeper  than  three 
inches. 

But  I  must  not  throw  all  the  blame  on  the 
negroes.  There  are  very  few  overseers  who 
believe  in  deep-plowing  and  subsoiling — who 
do  not  think  that  it  is  "killing  the  land"  and 
"killing  up^the  stock."  And  are  there  not 
plenty  of  planters  who  entertain  the  same 
opinion  ?  You  have  to  repeat  your  sermons  in 
every  number  if  you  will  make  our  people  be- 
come converts  to  the  doctrine  of  deep-plowing. 
Up-to-thk-Beam. 

Jan.  7,  1873. 
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For  tht  Southtm  Farm  and  Ecms, 

Irish  Potatoes. 

Mb.  Editor — Although  the  Irish  potato  is 
of  Southern  origin  (excuse  the  bull),  most  of 
the  seed  potatoes  used  at  the  South  are  im- 
ported from  the  Northern  States,  just  as  we 
import  most  of  our  onions  from  Massachusetts. 
Few  people  cultivate  more  than  a  small  patch 
of  this  excellent  tuber,  just  enough  to  furnish 
the  table  with  a  few  early  potatoes.  I  do  not 
know  half  a  dozen  people  who  raise  a  supply 
for  the  year,  and  not  one  who  uses  any  but 
northern  seed. 

I  think  we  might  mend  our  ways  advan- 
tageously in  this  particular,  and  that  with  a 
very  little  trouble  we  could  raise  as  fine  and  as 
abundant  crops  of  Irish  potatoes  as  any  of  our 
northern  brethren.  There  is  no  more  whole- 
some vegetable.  They  do  not  require  much 
cultivation.  They  are  capital  stock  food,  and 
if  the  crop  is  larger  than  is  needed  on  the 
place,  a  ready  market  can  be  found  for  them 
in  any  town  accessible  by  railroad  or  river. 

Next  month  is  the  time  to  plant  for  the  main 
crop.  The  best  varieties  I  know  are  the  Rose 
and  the  Goodrich.  Earth  Applk. 

Lauderdale  Co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1873. 


ahead?  Suppose  a  planter  who  has  no  hortet 
or  mules,  or  cattle  or  hogs,  or  sheep  to  boy, 
having  raised  enough  for  his  own  use  and  some 
to  sell,  who  has  raised  all  his  grain,  whose 
dairy  gives  him  a  plenty  of  butter,  and  who 
has  packed  away  in  bags  a  fin'b  clip  of  wool, 
whatever  crop  of  cotton  he  makes  is  clear 
profit.  He  can  sell  or  hold  as  he  pleases.  And 
suppose  his  cotton  crop  is  a  fiulure  or  prices 
rule  low,  what  does  he  care?  He  has  other 
things  to  sell,  and  then,  greatest  of  all  bless- 
ings, he  has  no  need  to  run  in  debt.  He  has 
all  he  needs  and  to  spare.  He  has  no  interest 
to  pay.  He  is  not  obliged  to  sell  his  crop  be- 
fore he  makes  it,  and  become  the  anxious,  toil- 
ing serf  of  the  money-lender  who  advances 
the  money.  Ikdepkndxnci. 


/  For  ikg  Southmn  Farm  and  Home, 

Self-Sostainlng  Farming. 

Mr.  Editor — If  we  admit  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  as  applied  to  agricultural  production, 
which  applies  to  every  other  industry,  that  the 
production  should  be  controlled  by  the  demand 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  such  pro- 
duction, then  it  follows  that  the  South  ought 
never  to  import  a  horse,  mule,  sheep,  hog,  cow, 
a  pound  of  butter,  wool,  hay,  or  grain  of  any 
kind.  We  can  raise  all  these  things  much 
cheaper  than  we  can  import  them.  In  all  of 
them  we  can  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  would  interfere,  of 
course,  with  our  exclusive  attention  to  cotton, 
but  this  loss  would  be  an  inestimable  gain,  be- 
cause it  would  directly  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  check  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  now  going  on,  promote  the  comfort 
and  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  protect  them 
Against  the  ruin  involved  in  the  failure  of  a 
crop  under  the  one-crop  system.  It  is  true,  if 
the  crop  is  large  and  prices  rule  high,  the  one- 
crop  farmer  makes  large  gains;  but  if  the  con- 
trary happens,  or  if  one  of  the  suppositions 
fails,  then  what?  Does  not  the  mixed  farmer, 
with  his  greater  number  of  chances,  come  Out 


For  the  Southern  Fdrm  and  Home, 

Mutton  Tersns  Bacon. 

Mr.  Editor — Could  we  not  kill  two  birdi 
with  one  stone — raise  our  own  meat  and  im- 
prove our  land,  if  we  were  to  raise  sheep  upon 
our  farms  more  than  we  do? 

I  know  that  mutton  is  not  a  favorite  article 
of  food  with  our  people,  but  I  believe  that  if 
they  would  eat  more  of  it  and  less  of  ftt  bacon, 
they  would  be  stronger,  healthier,  and  lees  liable 
to  inflammatory  disease. 

I  can  understand  how  a  people  living  in  t 
cold  climate  prefer  very  fat  meat,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  carbon  to  maintain  in- 
imal  heat.  We  know  the  Laplanders  drink 
train  oil,  and  the  Russians  will  eat  tallow  ctn- 
dies  with  a  relish,  but  we  cannot  understand 
our  people  living  in  our  warm  climate  making 
fat  bacon  their  principal  animal  food.  Mutton 
is  the  cheapest,  most  nutritious  and  conse- 
quently the  most  wholesome  food  we  can  est 
I  think  that  it  is  Liebig  who  says,  in  his  "  An- 
imal Chemistry,"  that  the  prize-fighters  in 
England,  when  in  training  for  their  barbaroos 
encounters,  use  mutton  almost  exclusively, 
never  allowing  the  use  of  pork  or  bacon.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  present  at  any  length  the 
other  consideration,  namely,  the  value  of  sheep 
as  renovators  of  worn  lands.  That  is  not  de- 
nied, I  suppose,  by  any  intelligent  farmer. 

Taking  into  account  the  small  cost  of  keep- 
ing a  sheep,  the  value  of  the  wool  and  of  the 
manure,  and  the  meat  is  evidently  the  cheapest 
animal  food  that  we  can  raise. 

We  cannot  expect  to  see  mutton  introduced 
at  once  as  a  substitute  for  pork,  but  we  mty 
hope  to  see  it  used  instead  of  a  portion  of  the 
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pork  which  we  eat.  What  I  want  is  to  mix 
matton  with  our  hog  and  hominy — to  find  a 
fine,  fat,  jaiey  leg  of  Southdown  or  Ootawold 
mutton  on  a  farmer*8  table  now  and  ^en  in- 
ftead  of  the  ineritable  fat  bacon  swimming  in 
its  own  grease.  Then,  the  economy  being  con- 
ceded, the  sanitary  advantage  comes  in.  If 
we  were  to  eat  more  mutton  and  less  pork, 
we  should  be  less  liable  to  inflammatory  dis- 
)  and  less  liable  to  dyspepsia. 

NORVAL. 


For  th€  8outK€m  Fctrm  cmd  Home. 

Gompostiiig  Cotton  Seed. 

Mb.  Editor— "We  all  know  that  there  is  no 
better  manure  for  com  or  potatoes  than  cotton 
leed,  but  as  they  are  ordinarily  applied  for 
either  purpose,  much  of  their  fertilizing  prop- 
erties are  wasted.  They  are  generally  thrown 
into  a  pile  near  the  gin-house  as  the  cotton  is 
ginned,  exposed  to  the  weather  all  the  winter, 
and  after  they  are  leached  by  rain  and' dried  by 
van  and  wind,  carried  to  the  field  at  planting 
time  and  a  handful  applied  to  each  hill  of  corn. 
They  have  generally  lost  most  of  their  am- 
monia when  they  are  put  in  the  ground,  and 
consequently  have  lost  most  of  their  value. 
The  best  way  to  turn  them  to  account  and 
make  them  most  valuable  is  to  compost  them 
with  muck  or  woods-earth  and  land-plaster. 

Build  square  pens  of  rails ;  strew  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pen  a  thick  layer  of  muck  or  rich 
earth,  then  a  layer  about  two  inches  thick  of 
cotton  seed,  then  a  layer  of  muck,  and  so  on  until 
the  heap  is  sufficiently  high,  sprinkling  a  little 
plaster  over  each  layer  of  cotton  seed,  and 
covering  the  pile  with  four  or  five  inches  of 
muck  or  soil.  Instead  of  leaving  the  seed  to 
rot  by  exposure,  build  the  pens  as  the  seed 
comes  from  the  gin,  and  as  many  pens  as  you 
have  seed  to  spare  for  manure.  Thus  when 
planting  time  comes  there  will  be  several  heaps 
of  the  richest  and  best  kind  of  manure,  instead 
of  a  pile  of  comparatively  worthless  cotton 
teed,  the  ammonia  of  which  has  taken  flight 
long  before  it  is  hauled  out.  I  have  used  my 
spare  cotton  seed  in  this  way  for  several  years, 
and  I  have  found  them  to  pay  me  better  than 
any  commercial  fertilizer  I  ever  used  for  my 
com.  I  tried  them  one  year  for  cotton  on  a 
small  scale  and  they  did  remarkably  well,  but 
I  think  they  do  better  for  com  than  for  cotton. 

When  the  pens  are  opened  for  hauling,  the 
cotton  seed  are  completely  rotten,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  mass  of  black,  rich  manure,  the 


ammonia  of  which  is  easily  perceptible  by  any 
one  who  has  the  faintest  gift  of  smelling. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  compost  could  be  greatly 
improved  were  the  Charleston  phosphates  mixed 
with  it.  Say,  a  layer  of  earth,  a  layer  of  cotton 
seed  and  a  layer  of  phosphate  with  a  little  land- 
plaster.  In  opening  the  pile,  cut  down  A*om 
top  to  bottom  as  you  would  cut  a  hay  rick.  In 
this  way  all  the  component  parts  are  well  and 
evenly  mixed  in  each  load  that  is  hauled  out. 
A  heaping  stable  shovelful  of  the  compost  is 
enough  for  a  hill  of  com,  or  if  applied  to  cot- 
ton strew  thickly,  about  as  a  negro  strews  cot- 
ton seed  by  hand  for  planting,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow,  and  then  throw  up  the  beds  on 
this.  I  have  tried  this  compost  on  sweet  pota- 
toes with  wonderAil  results. 

January,  1873.  Homsbpuk. 


For  ths  SmUhtm  Farm  cmd  Horn*. 

To  Prevent  Rust  in  Wheat. 

Mb.  Epitor — I  do  not  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered any  ^Mnfallible  remedy"  for  rust  in 
wheat.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  such  exists, 
but  I  do  think  I  have  found  a  palliative  which, 
like  vaccination  to  smallpox,  acts  either  as  a 
complete  protection,  or  renders  the  disease 
much  less  virulent  and  dangerous.  Besides,  it 
is  easily  obtained,  costs  little  or  nothing,  and  is 
of  easy  application.  It  is  wood-ashes,  leached 
or  unleached,  the  latter  preferable.  During 
next  month — February — is  the  best  time  to  ap- 
ply them.  Just  before  a  rain,  on  a  still  day, 
scatter  over  the  field,  as  evenly  as  possible, 
about  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  you  will  see 
the  good  results,  both  in  the  improved  color 
and  vigorous  growth  of  the  wheat,  and  in  the 
diminished  liability  to  rust.  The  same  is  true 
of  oats.  I  do  not  understand,  and  therefore 
cannot  explain  the  chemical  causes  of  this.  I 
only  know  the  eficcts  I  have  seen.  As  so  many 
fine  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  destroyed  or 
materially  damaged  by  rust,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  my  rem^y  it  is  certainly  worth  try- 
ing— because,  whettier  I  am  right  or  wrong  as 
to  the  protection  against  rust,  the  ashes  will 
certainly  benefit  the  crop,  as  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained they  are  a  valuable  fertilizer. 

My  experience  fully  bears  out  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  I  have  seen  expressed  in  the 
Farm  and  Homk  by  some  of  your  contribu- 
tors— that  where  seed  wheat  is  brought  ftrom  a 
distance,  the  crop  is  much  less  liable  to  rust 
than  where  the  seed  grown  on  the  place  is 
used.    It  is  now  too  late,  however,  to  say  any- 
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thing  on  this  subject;  but  neat  month  is  the 
time  to  top-dress  the  crop  with  ashes,  and  I 
hope  that  many  of  your  readers  will  try 
the  experiment,  and  communicate  the  result 
through  your  columns,  that  the  public  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

Wheat  Geoweb. 
Prikck  Edwakd  Co.,  Va..  Jan.  8,  1873. 


For  ths  Southern  Farm  and  Hotm. 

Forage  €rops* 

Mr.  Bbitob — ^You  cannot  do  a  greater  ser- 
Tice  to  the  farming  community,  than  to  urge 
them  now  in  pitching  their  crop  to  make  a 
liberal  allowance  of  good  land,  for  forage  crops, 
lucerne,  millet,  drill  corn  and  Hungarian 
grass.  As  a  general  thing  we  all  run  short  of 
forage  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
our  stock  suffer.  "We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
height  of  progress  to  see  the  inestimable  value 
of  clover.  We  may  admit  that  it  is  a  fine 
thing  in  theory,  but  very  few  of  us  experience 
its  benefits  in  practice.  The  next  best  thing — 
indeed  it  is  a  good  thing  anyhow — is  to  have  a 
plenty  of  soiling  crops,  that  is,  crops  which  can 
be  cut  green  and  fed  to  stock.  Of  those  that 
are  perennial,  lucerne  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  profitable.  The  next  best  is  millet,  then 
drill  com,  and  then  Hungarian  grass.  I  tnay 
be  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  their  relative 
value,  but  when  I  give  advice,  I  should  state 
my  honest  opinion.  I  have  tried  them  all,  and 
I  would  not  be  without  a  large  patch  of  lucerne 
for  any  consideration. 

Let  nobody  attempt  to  raise  any  of  these 
crops  on  poor  land.  Devote  to  them  the  best 
land  you  have  got.  Prepare  it  thoroughly, 
cultivate  well,  and  you  will  not  think  you 
have  made  any  sacrifice,  however  devout  a 
worshipper  you  may  be  of  King  Cotton.  Be 
sure  to  procure  good  sound  seed  from  a  re- 
liable dealer.  Roughness. 

Spalding  Co.,  Ga.,  January  6,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

The  Bemedy  for  Bust. 

Mr.  Editor — People  may  say  what  they 
will  about  this  and  that  remedy  for  rust,  and 
talk  of  "rust-proof"  seed,  but  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  they  are  all  mistaken,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  is  under  or  thorough  drain- 
age. I  do  not  know  whether  rust  is  a  "  fungus 
growth,"  or  a  "parasite,"  or  "an  exuberance 
of  sap."  I  know  it  is  something  that  will  slay 
a  wheat  crop,  and  that  I  never  saw  a  crop 


affected  by  it  in  the  least  that  was  grown  on  a 
well-drained  field.  I  can  see  the  sense  of  this 
and  intend  to  test  it  practically  on  my  own 
land.  The  loss  of  a  wheat  crop  would  cost  me 
much  more  than  several  hundred  yarda  of 
drains  and  drain  pipe.  J.  J.  W. 

Near  Charlotte,  N.  C,  January  6,  1873, 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.— Granges. 

Mr.  Editor — I  hear  with  pleasure  the  spread 
over  the  South  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry or  Granges.  This  is  a  good  move,  but 
especially  for  the  South.  In  one  particular  it 
could  be  made  to  save  the  planters  of  the  South 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  is  in  getting  a 
proper  estimate  of  acres  planted  in  cotton,  and 
the  probable  supply  of  cotton  for  each  year. 
If  yours  and  other  agricultural  papers  would 
urge  the  people  in  every  township  in  the  South 
to  organize,  then  each  town  or  grange  could 
report  to  the  State  grange,  and  each  State 
grange  to  a  general  grange,  to  be  located  at 
Memphis,  or  any  other  central  point.  By  this 
means  we  could  know  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  bales  to  be  sent  to  market,  and  then 
we  could  put  a  price  according  to  supply. 

The  farmers  and  planters  must  organize  or 
be  trod  under  foot.  The  world  is  all  ruled  by 
rings.  Why  not  the  farmer  protect  himself  by 
an  order  or  ring  ?  The  merchant  and  traders 
have  a  ring  that  the  farmer  can  never  enter. 
The  New  York  jobber  only  sells  to  the  whole- 
sale merchant,  and  he  to  the  retail  merchant, 
and  he  to  the  farmer.  The  merchants  of  the 
town  allow  the  commission  merchant  a  per 
centage  on  all  he  buys,  and  all  these  per  cent- 
ages  are  charged  to  the  farmer. 

Legislation  is  all  for  the  good  of  trade,  and 
nothing  for  the  farmer. 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  that  the  farmer  never 
combines.  All  pull  for  self.  There  is  no  pull- 
ing together. 

Urge  the  thing.  General,  and  get  the  people 
to  organize  at  once.  Form  granges  in  every 
county  in  the  South,  and  at  once. 

Yours,  Broomssdoi. 

Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  Jan.,  1873. 


Help  the  Cause. — If  every  subscriber  of 
the  Farm  and  Home  would  show  it  to  his 
friends  and  induce  even  one  of  them  to  sub- 
scribe, he  would  help  the  cause  and  double  our 
present  circulation.  It  will  not  cost  much 
time  or  trouble. 
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frm  tk$  Extort  of  tJu  Department  of  Agriculture  f*fr 
Dtesmber. 

Jnte-Cnltnre  in  the  United  States. 

Experiments  in  cultivating  jute  in  the  South- 
ern States  thus  far  indicate  that  both  the  climate 
and  the  soil  are  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and 
there  is  a  fair  promise  that  its  production  will 
become  an  extensive  and  profitable  industry 
in  that  section.  Its  fiber  supplies  material  in 
manufactures  for  which  there  is  a  rapidly-in- 
creasing demand,  and  which,  except  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  does  not  take  the  place  of  cot- 
ton; while,  therefore,  it  will  not  supplant  the 
latter  nor  compete  with  it  in  the  market,  it 
may  enlarge  the  area  of  profitable  rural  in- 
dustry in  the  South.  It  is  claimed  that  were 
the  South  to  divide  the  labor  it  now  bestows 
ezclosively  upon  cotton  between  that  and  jute, 
the  resalt  would  be  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  cotton  crop,  it  having  been  proved  that, 
beyond  certain  limits,  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duct occasions  a  diminution  in  the  total  value; 
that  it  supplies  the  raw  material  for  coarse 
fabrics,  which  are  now  largely  imported  by  the 
cotton-growing  States,  but  which  might  be 
munufactured  by  their  unskilled  female  labor- 
ers At  a  saving  of  millions;  that  it  can  be 
raised  and  prepared  for  market  at  a  greater 
profit  per  acre  than  cotton. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby,  of  Boston,  who 
is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  benefits  to  result 
to  the  South,  and  so  to  the  whole  country,  from 
jut^-culture: 

As  the  jute-plant  has  been  acclimated  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  I  have  exerted  myself  to 
aid  in  its  introduction,  many  questions  have 
been  addressed  to  me  from  the  South  as  to  the 
culture  and  harvesting  of  the  plant.  I  have 
consequently  written  to  a  friend  in  India,  and 
subjoin  extracts  from  his  reply,  which  will  be 
Qseful  to  the  planter  if  published  in  your  valu- 
able report.  I  am  convinced  by  this  reply 
and  by  other  letters  from  the  South,  that  the 
fich  lands  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Mississippi,  will,  with  fair  cultivation,  yield 
^,500  pounds,  or  ten  bales,  of  fiber  to  the  acre, 
in  place  of  one-tenth  of  that  amount  of  cotton. 
I  am  convinced  also  that  it  can  be  produced  at 
less  than  one- tenth  the  cost  of  cotton,  that  the 
caterpillar  will  not  touch  it,  and  that  if  planted 
tfound  the  cotton  fields  it  may  possibly  protect 
them  from  that  voracious  insect.  I  am  also 
jed  by  my  letters  to  hope  that  it  will  attain  to 
its  foil  growth  in  three  to  four  months,  and 
that  the  same  field  may  yield  two  crops  in  one 
season.  I  have  just  returned  from  .Scotland, 
where  I  visited  the  jute- factories  in  the  flour- 
ishing city  of  Dundee,  where  the  import  and 
manufacture  of  jute  is  making  wonderful  pro- 
gress. 

Vol,  IV,  No.  4— «. 


The  subjoined  table  gives  in  tons  the  import 
and  manufacture  of  jute  in  that  city  since  1837 : 

Tons. 

In  1838 1,136 

In  1847 6,966 

In  1854 16,590 

In  1872 96,000 

Since  1854  the  increase  has  been  about  500 
per  cent,  and  in  this  interval  of  time  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  has  not  grown  at  one-fifth  of 
that  rate.  Some  of  the  jute-yarn  which  I  saw 
at  the  factories  is  spun  very  fine  and  sold  for  8 
or  10  cents  a  pound.  It  is  used  for  bags  and 
carpets,  and  some  of  the  latter,  handsomelv 
colored,  have  sold  for  16  cents  per  square  yard. 
It  is  also  interwoven  with  silk,  linen,  and 
woolen  threads  into  cheap  cloths. 

By  the  subjoined  extracts  yon  will  notice 
that  the  jute-seed  from  one  acre  will  sufilce  to 
plant  fifty  acres,  and  that  the  plant  is  usually 
gathered  some  weeks  before  the  seed  ripens.  I 
suggested  this  idea  last  summer  to  Mr.  Chap- 
man, of  Point  Coupee,  but  presume  that  most 
of  our  planters  have  this  year  allowed  their 
seed  to  ripen,  in  which  case  they  may  have 
plenty  of  seed  but  inferior  fiber,  and  possibly 
require  the  ramie-machine  to  separate  tne  fiber 
from  the  stalk,  and  possibly  thus  make  it  avail- 
able for  coarse  if  not  for  fine  fabrics.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  convinces  me  that  the  jute  is 
just  what  the  South  requires  to  diversify  its  in- 
dustry and  to  fill  up  the  gap  when  cotton  is  a 
failure.  With  the  growing  demand  for  it,  jute 
promises  to  pay  much  better  than  cotton. 

I  noticed  in  the  jute-mill  at  Dundee  that 
after  the  jute  was  sorted  a  woman  placed  a 
layer  of  it  on  the  floor,  then  sprinkled  it  freely, 
first  with  water  and  afterward  with  oil;  she 
then  plhced  another  layer  over  that  and 
sprinkled  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  piled 
up  layer  upon  layer.  This  sprinkling  was  be- 
fore the  fiber  was  spun. 

An  extract  from  the  reply  above  mentioned 
is  given,  as  follows : 

The  /quantity  of  jute  and  seed  produced  to 
an  acre  depends  greatly  on  the  richness  of  the 
land  it  is  planted  on.  Serajgunge,  Narano- 
gunge,  Dacca,  and  other  northeastern  districts, 
where  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  crop  are 
raised,  produced  from  2000  to  3000  pounds  of 
jute  on  an  average;  in  some  cases,  however,  as 
much  as  4000  pounds  are  produced.  The  yield 
of  seed  is  about  1000  to  1200  pounds  per  acre. 
In  the  country  fifty  miles  around  Calcutta,  the 
production  of  which  is  called  dessee  or  country 
jute,  the  yield  is  smaller,  being  only  about  600 
to  1000  pounds  of  fiber,  and  more  seed,  say 
1500  to  1600  pounds  per  acre;  but  on  rich, 
damp  lands  the  product  is  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  northeastern  provinces.  The  dessee  de- 
scription was  used  only  for  local  consumption 
until  about  five  years  ago,  when  shipments  of 
it  to  England  began,  and  both  the  shipments 
and.producMon  of  it  are  increasing  every  year. 
Jute  is  sown  broadcast,  and  about  22  to  28 
pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  an  acre.  In 
the  northeastern  provinces  it  is  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  is  cut  about  the  end  of 
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June  and  beginning  of  July;  the  dessee  is 
sown  in  July  and  cut  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. On  rich  land  it  grows  and  ripens  quicker. 
In  the  northeastern  districts,  when  grown  on 
rich  soil,  the  diameter  of  the  stalk  at  the  bot- 
tom is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
and  a  quarter  inches,  and  the  length  from  7  to 
10  feet,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  longer  and 
thicker.  The  country  jute  is  4  to  7  feet  long 
and  one-half  to  three-quarters  inch  in  diameter. 
The  plants  are  cut  about  3  inches  above  the 

f round,  excepting  dowrah,  which  is  uprooted, 
he  butts  are  cut  at  the  time  of  baling  the  jute 
for  export  in  Calcutta.  When  the  stalks  are 
cut  they  are  covered  with  a  green  bark,  which, 
after  going  through  certain  processes,  becomes 
fiber.  The  planters  cannot  tell  at  the  time  of 
cutting  the  stalks  whether  any.  or  how  far 
from  the  bottom  any  will  be  hard.  The  stalks 
are  cut  about  a  month  before  the  seed  ripens, 
and  the  poorer  plants  are  generally  let  go  to 
seed.  Jute  made  out  of  the  plants  producing 
seed  is  hard  and  barky.  The  unripe  seed  cut 
with  the  stalks  is  of  no  use.  It  grows  best  on 
rich,  moist  ground,  but  not  on  low  ground. 
Castor-oil  cake  is  tne  best  for  it,  and  next  to 
that  cow  manure;  but  the  country  planters,  as 
the  ground  is  naturally  rich,  use  no  manure 
whatever.  An  acre  of  cotton  costs  much  more 
than  an  acre  of  jute.  Jute  and  cotton  do  not 
interfere  With  each  other  in  the  least.  Cotton 
grows  in  the  northwestern  provinces.  Central 
and  Southern  India,  while  jute  is  raised  in 
Bengal.  The  little  cotton  that  Bengal  i)ro- 
duces,  and  the  little  jute  the  cotton  districts 
produce,  are  of  poor  quality,  and  only  raised 
for  local  consumption.  For  the  last  few  years 
jute  has  been  encroaching  on  the  linseed  crop, 
as  the  same  ground  is  suitable  for  botl^ 

The  statements  above  answer,  in  part,  the 
inquiries  in  the  subjoined  communication  ad- 
dressed to  this  Department  by  William  M. 
Hazzard,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C. : 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  attended  with  so 
many  difficulties  and  risks,  and  such  an  outlay 
of  money,  with  little  or  no  remuneration,  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  abandon  our  lands,  or 
introduce  S9me  plant  less  liable  to  the  disasters 
to  which  a  rice  crop  is  exposed.  ,From  experi- 
ments I  have  seen  made  I  am  satisfied  that  our 
lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  jute. 
This  plant,  whenever  tried  in  the  rice  fields, 
has  grown  most  luxuriantly.  I  have  thus  far 
failed  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  seed  enough  to 
plant  three  or  four  acres  the  coming  year.  I 
should  be  glad  to  obtain  all  the  information 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  furnish  in 
reference  to  the  time  of  planting,  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, time  for  cutting,  and  mode  of  curing 
and  preparing  for  market. 

A  correspondent  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  reports 
that  he  planted  jdte  seed  June  10th,  on  very 
poor  land,  and  October  1st  the  plants  had 
grown  to  a  height  of  6  feet.  That  it  can  be 
raised  at  the  South  with  success  and  large 
profit  he  has  strong  faith. 


The  following  extracts  from  correspondenti 
give  the  results  of  their  own  experiments  in 
growing  it: 

Orange  County,  Florida. — I  plowed  up  and 
thoroughly  prepared  a  half  acre  of  medium 
grade  pine  land,  and  sowed  the  jute  in  drills 
May  23d.  It  came  up  well,  but  owing  to  the 
excessively  hot,  dry  weather  it  all  driwi  np. 
On  the  same  day  sowed  a  small  plat  in  a  bay- 
head.  It  came  up  and  grew  finely.  I  am  now 
gathering  the  seed.  Some  of  it  is  1 2  feet  high, 
and  all  as  high  as  I  can  reach,  showing  that  on 
damp,  rich  soil  it  will  here  succeeid  finely. 
This  bay-head  is  muck,  several  feet  deep,  which 
I  cleared  off  and  limed  two  years  ago.  Upon 
it  bananas  grow  from  12  to  15  feet  high. 

Muscogee  Countg,  Georgia, — I  consider  the 
experiment  in  jute  raising  a  success.  The  cul- 
tivation is  simple  and  the  cost  of  production 
small.  I  had  seeds  sown  broadcast  on  broad 
beds;  some  on  sandy  river  land,  and  the  rest 
on  stiff  clay  land.  The  latter  did  very  much 
better  than  the  former.  The  cultivation  was 
the  same,  but  many  of  the  plants  on  the  sandy 
soil  died  out  after  having  attained  their  full 
growth,  while  those  on  the  clay  lands  remained 

freen  and  vigorous  and  matured  their  seed, 
he  plant  requires  moisture.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  May,  and  the  plants  could  have  been 
cut  in  September.  A  frost,  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, which  injured  the  cotton,  did  not  leave 
its  mark  on  the  jute.  It  attained  the  height 
of  15  feet,  and  in  appearance  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  plantation  of  young  peach  trees  be- 
fore being  removed  from  the  nursery.  I  had 
the  plants  cut  in  October  and  steeped  ten  days 
in  stagnant  water,  after  which  the  fiber  was 
easily  stripped  off. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. — Jute  seed  received 
ft*om  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  planted 
on  the  1 1th  of  April.  The  soil  was  well  plowed 
and  harrowed  and  in  good  condition.  Patch 
No.  1,  rich  soil,  3  feet  above  ordinary  gulf  tide, 
planted  in  drills  3 J  feet  apart;  patch  No.  2, 
very  rich  soil,  one  foot  above  tide,  planted  in 
chops  4  feet  by  2};  patch  No.  3,  same  as  No. 
2,  planted  broadcast;  soil  very  dry  at  planting. 
Seed  covered  one-half  inch  deep  did  not  ger- 
minate until  rain  on  the  22d  of  ApriL  May 
12.  Passed  the  cultivator  through  patches  1  and 
2.  May  27.  Chopped  with  hoe  the  large  weeds 
from  the  same;  jute  2  feet  high;  no  farther 
cultivation.  Patch  3  received  no  attention 
after  planting.  Almost  continuous  drought 
this  summer ;  jute  suffered,  but  not  so  much  as 
corn  and  other  crops.  July  10.  Cut  a  portion 
of  patches  1  and  2,  9  and  10  feet  high;  put  the 
same  in  bavou  water  for  seven  days,  and  got 
beautiful  fiber  the  entire  length  of  the  plant. 
July  15.  Planted  again  the  land  which  was  cut 
on  the  10th.  At  this  date,  October  10th.  this 
second  crop  is  8  feet  high,  looking  wellf  al- 
though it  nas  suffered  much  from  excessive 
drought.  "Wishing  to  save  as  much  seed  as 
possible  fbr  a  more-extended  planting  the  next 
season,  I  could  afford  but  a  fractional  part  of 
an  acre  on  which  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  what 
amount  of  fiber  we  may  expect  per  acre.   On 
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'the  28tb  of  August  I  cut  a  portion  of  patches 
1  and  2,  plants  measuring  from  11  to  13  feet; 
seed-burrs  about  half  grown.  (This  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  direction  in  Agricultural  Report 
of  1871,  page  172.)  The  quantity  of  fiber  saved 
satisfied  me  that  the  yield  of  these  patches 
would  be  quite  equal  to  4000  pounds  per  acre. 

Patch  3,  broadcast,  is  exceedingly  dense  and 
'heavy;  portions  being  matted  with  native 
weeds,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  yield  per  acre. 

Wishing  to  test  the  aquatic  qualities  of  jute, 
1  selectea  patch  2,  as  liable  to  overflow  by 
heavy  rain.  The  season  being  almost  entirely 
without  rain,  I  transplanted  some  of  my  July 
planting,  when  2}  feet  high,  into  water  several 
inches  deep.  The  plants  have  continued  to 
^ow  finely,  and  are  now  looking  well ;  this  in 
a  continuous  fiood  of  water  for  several  weeks. 

The  above  correspondent  (F.  "W.  Johnstone) 
states:  "The  seed  we  are  now  gathering  ap- 
pears larger  than  that  planted — evidently  im- 
proved. It  takes  just  600  of  the  Calcutta  seeds 
to  equal  in  weight  500  of  the  Lousiana."  But 
it  is  quito  prbbable  that  when  the  newly-gath- 
ered seed  is  thoroughly  dry  it  will  lose  this 
excess  in  size  and  weight.  Under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 22  he  forwarded  to  the  department  three 
samples  of  jute-fiber,  with  a  report,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract :  Sample  No.  1  was 
cut  four  and  a  half  months  from  sowing,  when 
the  most  forward  seeds  were  half  ripe;  No.  2, 
three  months  from  sowing,  when  the  first 
blooms  appeared.  This  he  thinks  the  best 
time,  as  at  that  stage  female  labor  can  do  the 
cutting,  and  there  being  then  only  one  quality 
of  fiber,  the  expense  of  slow  and  tedious  as- 
sorting and  of  cutting  butts  is  avoided.  No.  3 
was  from  the  second  crop,  planted  July  15,  and 
cut  two  months  later.    He  further  reports : 

Some  of  the  July  planting,  second  crop,  is 
now  fully  matured  for  fiber ;  some  plantea  the 
first  week  in  August  will  make  a  full  crop,  un- 
less the  frost  is  unusually  early.  Inquiries 
from  South  Carolina  to  California  are  being 
made  of  me  for  seed  for  next  season.  I  have 
none  to  spare.  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Red  Biver 
Landing,  is  asking  $5  per  pound.  He  has  two 
varieties,  the  pod-bearmg  and  the  burr-bearing 
«eed.  The  pod-bearing  variety  he  thinks  much 
superior  to  the  other.  This  he  got,  I  think, 
Uiree  years  ago,  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  seed  the  Department  sent  out 
last  8pi4ng  was  exclusively  the  burr-bearing, 
which  is  brown  in  color,  while  the  pod-bearing 
is  green.  I  have  some  plants  which  have  been 
flooded  constantly  for  two  months,  now  seeding 
in  6  inches  of  water. 

CkarUsfon,  Smith  Carolina. — i  have  done 
what  I  could  to  encourage  experiments  with 
jute,  and  have  distributed  hundreds  of  pack- 
ages of  seed  raised  by  myself.  Experiments 
have  been  in  the  highest  aegree  encouraging. 


The  plant  seems  to  flourish  quite  as  well  as  in 
India. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens,  of  Webster,  "Worcester 
county,  Massachusetts,  a  manufacturer  of  jute 
imported  from  India,  to  whom  this  Depart- 
ment sent  a  sample  of  that  grown  in  Louisiana 
for  examination,  reports  that  in  length,  strength 
and  color  it  is  equal  to  India  jute.    He  adds : 

The  Department  should  do  all  in  its  power, 
and,  if  necessary,  ask  of  Congress  more  power 
and  more  money,  to  extend  the  culture  of  this 
flber  in  the  country.  Twenty-seven  years  ago, 
in  Dundee,  Scotland,  the  question  was,  whether 
there  was  any  value  in  lute.  To-day,  of  an  ex- 
port from  Calcutta  of  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
3,000,000  bales  per  annum,  Dundee  consumes 
a  large  share. 

The  Department  has  received  from  gentle- 
men in  Louisiana  and  Georgia  very  encour- 
aging accounts  of  their  experiments,  together 
with  specimens  of  the  jute-flber  which  they 
have  produced.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Dunham,  of 
Boston,  to  whom  a  sample  was  forwarded, 
writes  as  follows: 

The  quality  is  very  superior.  The  market 
is  just  now  depressed  very  much.  Some  par- 
ties here  have  lost  heavily  on  imported  jute- 
butts,  and  this  season  (before  the  fire)  India 
goods  were  imported  at  immense  loss.  The 
present  rate  is  6  to  8  cents  a  pound,  (gold;)  the 
usual  rate  10  to  13  cents,  (gold.)  Your  sam- 
ple is  very  superior,  and  at  10  cents  (gold)  it 
would  be  safe  to  quote. 

You  will  understand  that  our  merchants  do 
not  favor  home-growth  of  jute,  or  rather,  make 
light  of  it ;  but  my  advice  to  you  is,  leave  no 
step  possible  to  push  the  jute  growth ;  make 
every  eflfort  to  get  it  raised  here.  Beyond  and 
above  all  obstacles  push  it  on.  The  country 
will  sustain  this  to  any  extent.  The  motive  is 
greater  than  you  can  have  any  idea  of.  The 
moment  you  gH  the  growth  started,  you  will 
be  fully  assured,  as  capital  will  follow  quickly, 
as  in  cotton. 

Suppose  it  were  a  new  growth  of  cotton,  no 
one  would  doubt  the  success,  or  the  aid  needed. 
Our  growth  of  jute  will  nearly  equal  half  the 
cotton  crop.  We  can  cut  off  India  supplies,  as 
we  have  done  in  cotton. 

The  interests  of  our  merchants  are  so  ihter- 
woven  with  India  importations  that  they  will 
(as  they  do)  say,  "You  will  never  ^et  any 
quantity  grown,"  and  make  light  of  it.  But 
your  sample  shows  that  its  cultivation  is  feasi- 
ble, and  it  must  pay  when  the  market  changes. 
All  orders  to  India  are  stopped  now,  and  the 
revulsion  will  bring  jute  higher  here,  within 
the  next  year,  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Never  lose  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any- 
thing beaatifnl.  Beauty  is  God's  handwriting^, 
a  wayside  sacrament;  welcome  it  in  every  fair 
face,  every  fair  sky,  every  fair  flower,  and  thank 
Him  for  it,  the  flower  of  loveliness;  and  drink 
it  in,  simply  and  earnestly  with  your  eyes ;  it 
is  a  charmed  draught,  a  cup  of  blessing. 
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Rnm  th$  Oolumbus  Demoorat, 

The  Farming  Interests  of  the  South. 

It  is  characteristic  of  all  transition  epochs, 
that  those  departments  of  life  which  should  he 
most  stahle,  are  most  unsettled  and  threaten 
complete  failure.  Of  all  the  industries  of  the 
land,  that  which  at  present  is  suffering  most, 
and  which  calls  most  loudly  for  reform,  is  the 
farming  industry,  upon  which  hangs  most  im- 
mediately the  very  life  of  a  people.  From  all 
quarters  is  heard  the  complaints  of  the  farmer. 
He  is  ground  down  by  oppressive  taxation,  and 
this,  together  with  the  enormous  rates  he  has 
to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  produce  of 
his  farm,  prevents  him  from  making  other  than 
a  hare  living,  and  that  by  the  hardest  sort  of 
labor.  Numerically  the  strongest  class,  he  is 
virtually  weakest,  for  other  classes  have  their 
organizations,  which,  with  the  blind  selfishness 
of  all  organized  bodies,  unite  in  oppressing 
him.  Impotent  in  matters  of  legislation,  he 
sits  passively  acquiescent,  giving  his  support 
to  the  very  measures  that  involve  his  ruin. 
And  so,  unable  to  compete  with  the  activities 
about  him,  he  is  discounted  in  the  great  busi- 
ness thoroughfares  of  life,  and  his  occupation 
is  become  a  grievous  burden  instead  of  being, 
as  it  should,  the  most  noble,  joyous  and  health- 
ful of  all  human  employments. 

"Wherein  lies  the  remedy  for  the  evil? 
What  is  to  redeem  the  farmer  from  the  terrible 
condition  in  which  he  is  involved  ?  The  main 
trouble  lies,  we  believe,  with  the  farmer  him- 
self. In  the  complexities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, he  alone  thrives  who  understands  most 
thoroughly  the  business  which  he  undertakes. 
£K0WLEi>a1&  is  the  grand  power  in  every  de- 
partment of  industry,  and  he  who  fails  to  keep 
up  with  the  scientific  acquisitions  of  his  age,  is 
overrun  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  struggle.  As 
with  the  individual  so  with  the  class.  Farming 
must  be  conducted  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  he  who  does  not  acquaint  himself  with 
these  principles  must  suffer  the  consequences 
of  his  ignorance.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  soil  which  he  works,  its  chemical  prop- 
erties, etc.,  as  it  is  for  the  physician  to  know 
the  anatomy  and  physiognomy  of  the  human 
body.  While  we  have  little  respect  for  that 
intellectual  sharpness  engendered  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  cities,  yet  the  ignorance  of  farmers 
as  a  body,  about  what  it  most  imports  them  to 
know,  is  greater  than  among  any  other  class  of 
people.  About  what  it  most  imports  them  to 
know :  we  cast  no  reflections  upon  the  general 
culture  of  the  class,  and  we  aamit  that  many 
things  concur  in  preventing  that  scientific  cul- 
ture which  is  so  needful.  A  man  who  is  har- 
assed with  the  immediate  and  pressing  neces- 
sities of  life,  has  little  heart  for  severe  applica- 
tion to  study.  In  truth  the  pressure  upon  the 
farmer,  in  the  way  of  taxation  especially,  is 
well-nigh  ruinous.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
enormous  activity  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, while  subserving  the  interest  of  our 
towns,  is  bearing  down  too  heavily  upon  the 
country  at  large,  and  for  an  apparent  prosperity 


is  sacrificing  the  real  and  permanent  interest  of 
the  people?  We  are  keenly  sensible  of  the 
benefit  which  railroads  are  to  a  country — we 
want  the  best  and  speediest  methods  of  locomo- 
tion, that  there  may  be  greater  facilities  for 
transporting  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  a 
constant  commingling  of  people  of  different 
and  widely-separated  districts,,  and  an  inter- 
change of  thought  and  sentiment — for  it  is  only 
in  this  way  that  iiarrow,  local  prejudices  are 
outgrown;  but  will  the  enlarged  town  and 
city  life  compensate  for  the  depletion  of  the 
country?  Is  it  not  an  appoplectic  condition^ 
as  it  were,  a  determination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  other  paFt» 
of  the  system?  We  simply  make  this  sugges- 
tion  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  imp^ed 
upon  by  the  show  of  life,  who  have  not  counted 
the  cost  of  the  show. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  farmer  are 
aggravated  in  the  South  by  negro  labor.  Here, 
scientific  knowledge  and  modern  improvements 
are  often  a  disadvantage,  for  the  nesro  will  not 
be  guided  by  the  former  nor  use  the  latter  to- 
any  extent.  The  light  of  experience  flashes 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  liberation  of 
the  negro  was  not  altogether  a  calamity,  and 
the  question  of  Southern  national  existence  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  getting  rid  of  him  en- 
tirely. We  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
a  healthy  regime  upon  the  farm,  will  prove  the 
solution  of  most  of  the  political,  industrial  and 
social  problems  of  our  section.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  political  party  in  power  to  keep  the 
negro  element  as  largely  predominant  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  prevent  that  emigration  which  sta- 
tistics prove  is  gradually  taking  it  in  a  south- 
westernly  direction.  The  constitution  of  the 
negro,  his  indolent,  shiftless  habits  take  hin^ 
naturally  to  warm  regions  where  sustenance  is 
more  easily  procured,  and  if  this  native  ten- 
dency were  unimpeded,  Mexico  wofild  soon 
receive  these  swarms  of  half  humanized  beings, 
and  the  South  would  be  freed  from  the  abomi- 
nation. How  shall  we  rid  ourselves  of  this 
element?  Most  assuredly  by  a  gradual  pro- 
cess, and  one  which  will  tax  the  energies  of  the 
people  to  the  very  utmost.  We  are  now  so 
situated,  both  politically  and  socially,  that  we 
are  liable  to  become  bankrupt  in  all  the  virtues 
which  constitute  a  people  worthy  of  a  national 
existence,  and  nothing  but  ultimate  purity  and 
integrity  will  save  us  from  being  absorbfd  by 
the  evil  around  us.  Individual  reformation  is 
the  basis  of  all  other,  and  accepting  the  present 
order  of  things,  let  us  address  ourselves  to  that 
development  of  character  upon  which  depends 
our  destiny.  Let  the  large  plantations  he 
divided  into  small  farms;-  the  young  men  who 
fill  the  towns  and  cities  to  overflowing,  who  are 
compelled  to  degrade  the  highest  professions 
into  subserving  the  base  needs  of  the  body, 
who  monopolize  positions  the  duties  of  which 
could  be  more  properly  discharged  by  women, 
let  them  distribute  through  the  country,  take 
possession  of  the  farms,  and  with  plow  and  hoe 
come  in  close  contact  with  nature,  and  gather 
from  her  strength  and  purity  and  cleanness  of 
heart,  health  of  mind,,  and  vigor  of  body.    Ia 
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this  way,  and  in  this  mainly,  do  we  look  for  the 
redemption  of  our  section  from  its  desolation. 
Tor  while  our  towns  are  unhealthf^tlly  crowded, 
large  plantations  are  abandoned  to  negro  set- 
tlers who  are  ruining  them  by  a  careless  and 
Ignorant  method  of  cultiyation.  Independent 
of  them  their  labor  will  be  gradually  unsought 
by  the  farmer,  and  they  will  drift  into  more 
<M)ngenial  regions.  Our  young  men  who  have 
abandoned  the  country  in  dipgust  may  regard 
these  views  as  impracticable,  but  we  hold  it  to 
be  the  only  practicable  course,  and  we  bee  them 
seriously  to  consider  if  honest,  manly  toil,  even 
though  the  material  compensation  is  small,  is 
not  nobler  than  to  meet  corruption  with  cor- 
ruption and  selfish  ereed  with  greed? — nobler 
to  dig  deep  and  build  a  eolid  house  upon  the 
enduring  rock,  than  to  erect  a  showy  fabric 
upon  the  shifting  sands  7  We  are  lacking  in 
truth,  in  integrity,  in  honor,  if  we  love  not  our 
native  land,  and  devote  to  dt  our  best  energies; 
we  are  indeed  deservedly  verging  upon  ruin  if 
we  allow  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  misfortune. 


Cotton  MannfaetnreB  ait  the  Sontiu 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Saluda  Mills- 

"Among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
South  over  the  North  in  manufacturing  cotton 
may  be  enumerated — 

1.  "  Here  the  raw  material  is  produced,  and 
by  working  it  here  various  expenses  incidental 
to  its  transportation  could  be  saved — such  as 
profits  made  by  those  who  invest  capital, 
time,  and  labor  in  moving  it  from  place  to 
place;  insuring  during  transportation;  loss  by 
samplings,  and  stealings  from  the  bales. 

2.  "Experts  claim  tnat  in  our  warm  south- 
em  clime  cotton  work's  to  better  advantage, 
some  estimating  this  advantage  as  high  as  ten 
per  cent. 

3.  "Reclamation  on  false  packed  and  dam- 
aged cotton  is  direct  and  easy. 

4.  "  Freights  on  manufactured  goods  are  less 
in  proportion  than  on  bulky  ftnd  hazardous 
bales  of  cotton.  Yams  can  be  delivered  in 
New  York  from  this  vicinity  for  sixty  to  eighty 
cents  par  cwt. 

5.  "Abundant  supply  of  operative  Tabor  at 
low  rates  and  consequent  exemption  from 
strikes.  Northern  superintendents  of  south- 
ern mills  admit  the  superiority  of  our  factory 
hands  (white),  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
controlled.  The  average  wages  paid  at  the 
Saluda  mills  is  $14*2  82  per  annum. 

6.  "  The  mildness  of  tne  climate  enables  the 
operatives  to  enjoy  a  larger  proportion  of  com- 
forts on  a  eiven  amount  of  wages.  In  cold 
climates  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonaceous 
food  is  requisite,  which  costs  more  than  farina- 
•ceous  food;  nor  do  the  houses  for  operatives 
require  to  be  so  expensive  as  in  colder  regions. 
Lumber  of  the  beet  kinds  costs  only  $12  or  $15 
per  M.  The  short  winters  require  less  fuel. 
Land  is  cheap,  and  each  housenokl  can  have 
its  garden,  cow,  and  pigs. 


7.  "  There  is  a  home  demand  for  the  goods — 
the  larger  country  stores  keep  supplies  of  yam 
for  sale  as  regularly  as  they  do  sheetings. 

8.  "By  purchasing  seed  cotton  fi-om  the 
planters  and  ginning  it  at  the  mill,  the  cotton 
IS  in  a  better  condition  for  working  than  after 
it  has  been  compressed  into  bales,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  packing  the  cotton,  bagging,  ties,  and 
handling  would  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pense of  running  it  through  the  picker.  The 
wastage  cotton  undergoes  in  different  ways  has 
been  estimated  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  bale." 


[Ffwn  th^  American  Farmer.] 

Ashes  and  Lime. 

We  here  take  occasion  to  refer  to  the  use  of 
these  substances.  In  an  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Potash,  we  have  shown  the  great  value 
which  is  put  upon  ashes — and  what  we  now 
would  ada,  is  the  substance  of  some  views 
which  we  presented  in  the  American  Farmer 
some  years  ago,  upon  the  application  of  ashes 
and  lime,  and  which  we  have  lived  to  see  most 
fully  confirmed  by  the  ablest  chemists  and  the 
best  farmers  of  the  present  day,  both  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  M.  VilUj  in  his  book,  a 
notice  of  the  translation  of  which  we  gave  last 
month,  gives  the  mineral  subetances  of  Acid 
Phosphate  of  Lime,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia  and  Sulphate  of  Lime,  as  beinsp 
necessary  to  form  a  perfect  manure^  and  it  will 
have  been  noticed f  that,  according  to  his  for- 
mula, the  money  value  of  the  Potash  salts  is 
greater  than  either  of  the  others,  for  the  wheat 
crop. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  inorganic 
matter  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  a  crop  of 
wheat  of  twenty- five  bushels  to  the  acre : 

OBAIir.  8TBAW. 

Potash 3.3  0.6 

Soda 3.5  0.9 

Lime 1.5  7.2 

Magnesia 1.5  1.0 

Alumina 0.4  2.7 

Silica 6.0  86.0 

Sulphuric  acid 0.8  1.0 

Phosphoric  acid 0.6  5.0 

Chlorine 0.1  0.9 


17.7 


105.3 
17.7 


123.0  lbs 
The  above  substances,  in  the  quantities 
named,  are  found  to  exist  in  the  ashes  of  the 
straw  and  grain  on  one  acre,  the  organic  parts 
having  been  driven  off  by  the  effects  of  the 
fire,  by  which  the  grain  and  straw  were  reduced 
to  ashes. 

"  The  above  substances,  it  will  be  seen,  com- 
pose 123  lbs.,  in  a  crop  of  25  bushels,  and  the 
straw  from  an  acre — this  may  be  considered  a 
small  amount,  but  still  it  is  necessary  that 
ecery  substance  named  should  be  present  in  any 
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•oil  from  which  it  it  expected  to  grow  a  re- 
mnneratiYe  crop  of  wheat.  To  supply  all  of 
these,  ten  bushels  of  ashes — nay,  Jivej  would  be 
more  than  sufficient,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ailicii,  and  that  the  ashes  would  create,  by  dis- 
solving the  sand  of  the  soil,  by  the  agency  of 
the  potash,  the  lime,  and  the  soda,  which  ashes 
contain,  by  forming  the  silica  of  the  soil  into 
a  silicate,  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  In  ten  bushels  of 
hard  wood  unleached  ashes,  there  are  about  55 
pounds  of  potash — in  five  bushels  27J  pounds, 
and  whether  we  use  the  one  quantity  or  the 
other,  there  will  be  found  potash  enough  pres- 
ent to  persuade  the  sand  of  the  soil  into  a  sili- 
cate state.  Independently,  however,  of  the 
inorganic  materials  to  be  found  in  the  quanti- 
ties^ of  unleached  ashes  named,  all  nutritive 
manures,  whether  of  the  barn  or  stable  yards, 
or  compost  heaps,  when  judiciously  made  and 
properly  cared  for,  besides  the  organi^^  contain 
the  inorganic  food  of  plants  also  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

"We  have  been  speaking  thus  far  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  a  single  crop  of 
wheat,  but,  as  in  manuring,  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  soil  should  be  looked  to 
as  the  cardinal  point  of  every  farmer's  system ; 
the  agriculturist  should  provide  a  supply  for  a 
full  rotation,  whether  that  be  three,  four,  or 
six  years.  But  we  will  here  endeavor  to  im- 
press this  truth  upon  our  agricultural  friends — 
ten  buahela  of  unleached  hard  wood  ashes  will, 
directly  and  indirectly^  provide  the  inorganic 
food  of  plants  throughout  an  entire  rotation." 

This  estimate  of  the  value  of  ashes  is  made 
without  regard  to  wastage,  and  consequently 
as  the  quantities  needed  by  single  crops  are 
small,  all  that  is  made  should  be  saved  under 
cover  to  preserve  them  from  such  waste. 

As  to  i/tme,  all  intelligent,  correct-thinking 
farmers  concur  in  opinion  that  this  mineral  is 
indispensable  to  every  wheat  soil.  As  to  the 
quantity  to  be  applied  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion ;  but  so  lar  as  our  judgment  may  be 
worth  anything,  our  belief  is  that  it  is  not  so 
much  to  toe  quantity  as  to  the  presence  of  lime 
in  the  soil  that  the  farmer  and  wheat-grower 
should  look.  Soils  of  great  fertility— of  great 
productive  capacity — have  been  found  to  con- 
tain from  less  than  )  of  1  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent, 
to  the  acre,  estimating  tne  depth  of  soil  at  6 
inches;  the  first  would  give  about  150  bushels 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  acre;  the  latter 
rate,  2700  bushels.  But  then  these  soils  had 
all  the  other  elements,  organic  as  well  as  inor- 
ganic^ in  them  in  corresponding  quantities,  so 
that  the  just  equilibrium  was  kept  up,  and 
every  variety  of  food  present  in  which  plants 
delight  These  facts,  if  properly  considered, 
will  teach  us  the  impressive  truth,  that  it  is  the 
prM€tice  of  all  the  constituent  elements  more 
than  to  the  quantity  of  any  particular  one, 
which  gives  to  soils  their  productive  powers; 
and  if  we  desire  to  profit  by  the  only  rational 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
i^ply  very  large  doeee  of  lime  to  any  soil,  as 


any  one  may  be  presumed  to  have  more  or  lees- 
naturally  in  it. 

The  lime  naturally  existing  therein  is,  of 
course,  in  the  carbonate  or  mild  form,  and  the 
addition  of  freshly  slaked  lime  periodically, 
say  at  intervals  of  each  rotation,  will  prove  of 
infinite  benefit,  by  infusing  into  the  soil  an 
active  and  efficient  leaven^  to  prepare  and  util- 
ize the  inert  vegetable  matters  of  the  soil  for 
the  use  of  the  crops.  For  this  purpose,  10  or 
12  bushels  per  acre,  at  the  commencement  of 
each  rotation,  would  be  an  ample  quantity  to 
supply  all  the  demands  of  the  crops,  and  allow 
for  wastage  from  every  cause.  Of  the  value 
of  the  lime  to  the  growth  of  the  wheat  crop,, 
experiments  in  Englahd  of  the  most  striking 
character  have  been  made.  Lands,  known  to 
be  rich  in  every  other  element  but  lime,  which 
produced  almost  every  other  crop  in  perfection 
and  abundance,  have  refused  to  yiela  crops  of 
wheat ;  but^  after  application  of  lime,  they  pro- 
duced wheat  in  large  quantities  ana  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  isoUted. 
ones,  but  are  of  so  frequent  occurrence  as  to 
prove  that  the  presence  of  lime  in  a  soil  is  in- 
dispensable to  its  full  fertility. 

We  have,  for  years  and  years,  endeavored  to 
correct  the  error  of  large  applications  of  lime, 
because  we  looked  upon  such  application  as 
involving  unneccessary  expenditure  of  capital 
and  consequent  loss  of  interest,  and  we  would 
here  ask  the  agricultural  reader  to  bear  this- 
truth  in  mind.  The  actual  consumption  of 
lime  by  crops  in  a  four  years'  rotation  does  not 
exceed  3  bushels ;  allowance  is,  however,  to  be 
made  for  losses  arising  from  other  causes,  as 
sinking  into  the  subsoil  as  well  as  drainage. 
But  even  with  these  drawbacks,  we  believe 
that  by  the  application  of  the  quantities  we 
have  named  at  the  beginning  of  each  rotation,, 
•the  absolutely  necessary  quantity  of  lime  may 
be  kept  up  in  the  soil ;  nay,  that  by  such  doses- 
a  moaerate  addition  to  such  supply  will  be  the^ 
result  of  the  practice. 

Oyster  Shell  or  Stone  lAme^ — Either  is  good^ 
but,  weight  for  weight,  we  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  former.  "If  the  dose  of 
lime  to  be  applied  is  intended  to  last  for  a 
comparatively  long  series  of  years,  we  would, 
graduate  our  doses  thus:  for  sandy^  land,  20 
bushels  per  acre ;  for  clay  loams,  or  scmdy  loatnsr 
rich  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  25,  30 
or  40  bushels  per  acre;  for  strong  elaysi  ricK 
in  the  remains  just  enumerated,  50  bnshels  per 
acre.  In  applying  marl  we  would  double  the 
quantities,  and  invariably  compost  it  withi 
woods-mold,  leaves,  marsh  mud,  or  any  kindredl 
substance. 

"  To  prepare  lime  for  spreadingy  slake  with 
a  strong  salt  brine,  and  apply  it  as  soon  as  it 
falle  into  powder  hj  sowing  it  over  the  land 
and  harrowing  it  in.  Keep  the  lime  near  the 
surface  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  by  eacht 
succeeding  rain  portions  may  be  decomposed,, 
sink  and  become  diffused  throughout  the  entire 
body  of  the  soil,  as  its  conta^  its  presence^ 
with  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  in  th» 
soil,  is  necessary  to  insure  its  decomposing  ac- 
tion."   "  In  connection  with  the  use  of  \xm% 
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or  toy  other  alkaline  manare,  all  lands  shoald, 
in  the  course  of  a  rotation,  be  seeded  to  clover 
and  grass,  to  re-supply  the  material  for  form- 
ing mold  abstracted  by  the  crops  grown.  If 
this  precaution  is  not  observed,  lime  may  prove 
a  robber  rather  than  an  improver  of  the  soil. 
Lime  must  be  provided  with  the  materials  to 
work  into  manure — into  food— organic  as  well 
as  inorganic — for  the  plants — the  conversion  of 
the  raw  material  into  the  food  of  plants  being 
one  of  its  most  beneficent  ofiSces." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  remarks  made  in 
our  journal  twenty  years  ago  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  cLshea  and  lime^  and  the  experience  of 
time  and  the  acquiesence  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  and  practical  farmers  have  since  then 
fully  confirmed,  as  we  conceive,  the  views  then 
presented  to  the  readers  of  the  American 
Farmer, 


Wxt  %^m%. 


Commenoemeiit  of  Bee-Keeping. 

Editors  Country  Gentleman — Probably 
many  farmers  have  at  different  times  thought 
of  the  subject  of  bee-keeping,  and  been  almost 
ready  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale. 
I  would  encourage  them  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. If  they  will  furnish  sufficient  force  of 
workers  to  gatner  the  honey  produced  in  their 
fields,  and  restrict  their  force  to  this  product, 
they  may  secure  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of 
pounds  annually,  according  to  the  extent  and 
product  of  their  fields.  It  may  be  proper  to 
call  their  attention  to  this  subject  now,  that 
ibey  may  have  time  for  considering  it,  and  be 
prepared  early  in  the  coming  season.  If,  on 
reflection,  it  is  thought  best  to  make  the  trial : 

Ist.  Determine  with  how  many  to  begin — 
one,  two  or  three  swarms.  If  there  are  no  bees 
Itept  within  a  mile,  three  or  four  may  be  safely 
placed  in  the  yard. 

2d.  In  preparing  or  procuring  a  hive  or 
hives,  endeavor  to  secure  the  following  charac- 
teristics: A  wintering  and  breeding  apartment 
of  2000  cubic  inches,  or  if  a  little  more  than 
tbat,  all  right.  Have  it  so  shaped  for  width 
tnd  height  as  to  admit  27  boxes,  6  inches  square 
and  5)  inches  hi^b,  directly  upon  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  breeding  apartment,  with  no  parti- 
tion between  the  comb  and  the  boxes.  This 
will  give  box-room  for  something   over   150 

nds    of  surplus.     If  preferred,    boxes   of 
_le  or  triple  the  size  may  be  used,  and  have 


but  one-half  or  one-third  the  number.  Agree 
with  some  bee-man  to  place  a  swarm  in  each 
hive. 

In  1867  I  took  ten  hives  to  a  bee-keeper,  to 
place  a  swarm  in  each.  I  placed  only  tne  top 
l>oxes,  or  side  boxes  without  the  top  boxes,  the 
first  season.  They  cost  me  $5  each — $50  for 
the  ten  swarms.  In  the  fall,  when  I  moved 
them  home,  1  took  318  pounds  of  white  clover 
box  honey,  amounting,  at  25  cents  per  pound, 
to  $79  50.  Perhaps  such  a  course  would  be 
attended  with  the  least  trouble.  From  one  of 
those  hives  I  have  taken,  in  one  season,  200  lbs 
box  honey — in  another,  143  lbs.,  and  I  think 
the  average  for  1867, '68  '69  '70  '71  and  '72,  has 
not  been  less  than  100  lbs. — $25  a  year  for  six 
years,  $150,  with  no  care  or  trouble,  but  simply 
to  place  on  the  boxes  early  in  the  season,  and 
remove  them  as  filled.  This  was  my  best  hive. 
I  know  no  reason  why  any  farmer  might  not 
do  as  well  with  the  same  hive. 

That  different  colonies  of  bees  in  the  same 
kind  of  hive  will  produce  some  more  and  some 
less  surplus  in  the  same  field,  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  I  think  a  mixture  of  the  Italian  with 
native  bees  is  an  improvement  of  the  stock. 
The  best  I  have  ever  done  with  native  bees, 
was  174  lbs.,  of  surplus  from  one  stock;  while 
my  best  Italian  stock  gave  me  200  lbs.  But  it 
was  in  different  seasons  and  fields,  and  deter- 
mines not  the  question  of  preference  with  any 
certainty. 

The  ten  hives  I  purchased  were  called  Ital- 
ians, .but  they  varied  in  color  from  three  yellow 
bands  in  one  hive  to  very  little  show  of  the 
^bIIow  bands  in  others.  As  the  hive  with 
tnroe    yellow    bands    proved     queenless    and 

Serished,  I  reckon  my  stock  of  bees  hybrids, 
[y  best  hive  I  should  think  partook  as  largely 
of  the  native  as  of  the  Italian  breed. 

With  my  present  views  of  the  question,  if  I 
wished  to  increase  my  stock  of  bees  or  begin 
a  stock  by  purchase,  if  I  could  procure  Italians 
as  conveniently  as  natives,  and  at  the  same  price, 
I  should  take  Italians ;  otherwise  I  shoula  take 
natives  rather  than  sacrifice  much  in  trouble 
or  expense. 

The  character  and  kind  of  hive  in  my  estima- 
tion is  a  more  important  question  than  which 
kind  of  honey  bees  are  secured.  With  the 
hive  described,  with  either  kind  of  bees  a 
farmer,  with  an  expense  of  some  $15  may 
secure  from  75  to  150  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  per 
annum — say  $10  for  hive  and  full  suit  of  27 
boxes,  and  $5  for  a  swarm  of  bees.  An  outlay 
of  $15  for  the  first  year,  and  nothing  after, 
and  $8  or  $10  worth  of  honey  the  first  year, 
and  $25  worth  per  annum  thereafter.  Ana 
this  result  may  be  doubled,  trebled  or  quad- 
rupled, according  to  the  season,  field  and  outlay. 
But  if  it  does  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  as 
well  as  this,  the  farmer  has  his  outlay  returned 
over  and  again,  with  trifling  care  and  trouble, 
Jasper  Hazbn. 


An  energetic  divorce  lawyer  of  Chicago  has 
completed  an  arrangement  with  the  county 
clerk  to  have  his  professional  card  printed  on 
the  backs  of  marriage  licenses. 
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For  the  Souttiem  Farm  and  Home 

Care  of  Horses. 

Mr.  Editor — During  the  prevalence  of  the 
horse  influenza,  I  saw  many  of  the  so-called 
grooms  "working  on"  the  horses  committed 
to  their  charge.  They  seemed  to  think  that 
covering  the  poor  fevered  animals  with  dirty 
blankets  was  a  panacea.  They  rarely  rubbed, 
or  cleaned  them,  and  never  rubbed  or  cleaned 
their  legs.  Indeed,  at  no  time  do  the  horses' 
legs  receive  proper  attention.  The  "  big  dirt" 
is  occasionally,  not  always,  scraped  off,  but  the 
legs  are  not  rubbed,  and  the  feet  examined  and 
cleaned,  and  hence  many  of  the  diseases  which 
render  valuable  animals  good  for  nothing,  ft 
the  stables  in  England  you  may  see  boys  rub- 
bing the  legs  of  the  horses  for  hours,  especially 
after  they  come  in  from  hard  work.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  the  first  points  that  receive  atten- 
tion. And  this  is  not  true  only  of  the  race 
horses,  hunters  and  fancy  animals  kept  exclu- 
sively for  show  and  pleasure,  but  it  is  the  case 
with  those  splendid  dray  horses  and  plow 
horses,  which  every  one  who  has  visited  Eng- 
land has  admired  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  horse  with 
diseased  feet  and  legs  will  soon  become  value- 
less— and  how  can  they  continue  sound  when 
they  are  never  cleaned  ? 

Clydesdale. 


Care  of  Horses. 


The  feet  and  legs  of  the  horses  are  the  most 
difficult  for  the  groom  to  keep  in  condition. 
Some  horses  get  cold  legs  and  require  hand 
rubbing  to  restore  the  circulation;  others  be- 
come feverish  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  require 
wet  bandages  to  relieve  inflammation.  Wash- 
ing  the  legs  in  cold  weather  cannot  safely  be 
permitted,  except  they  are  thereafter  rubbed 
dry.  Cracked  heels  and  swelled  legs  are  a 
consequence  of  suffering  the  limbs  to  dry  by 
the  slow  process  of  evaporation. 

The  grasses  are  the  natural  and  most  essen- 
tial food  of  the  horse.    Turning  out  to  grass 


will  prove  a  sovereign  remedy  for  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  It  aUo  relieves,  and  sometimes 
entirely  removes,  chronic  disorders.  Hard,  up- 
land meadow  hay  is  preferable  to  lowland 
grass  for  trotting  and  running  horses,  eight 
pounds  a  day  being  about  the  usual  allowance 
to  fast  workers.  The  draft,  or  slow  working 
horse  should  have  all  the  hay  he  will  eat.  Old 
oats  are  sweeter,  more  nutritious,  and  easier 
digested  than  new  oats.  They  are  the  most 
profitable  when  one  year  old.  The  roadster  in 
active  service  will  consume  daily  twelve  to  six- 
teen quarts  of  oats.  The  draft  horse  will  work 
on  from  ten  to  fourteen  quarts  per  day. 

Regular  hours  of  feeding  are  as  necessary  as 
a  liberal  allowance  of  food.  The  fast  horse 
must  be  fed  often  and  in  small  feeds.  The 
diver,  boxer,  wrestler,  or  runner  must  regulate 
his  diet,  to  correspond  with  the  active  exertion 
required  of  his  physical  powers.  Trotters  get 
little  food  or  water  on  trotting  days ;  runn«rs 
are  muzzled,  to  prevent  eating  or  drinking  till 
after  their  race  is  over ;  for  all  work  that  ma- 
terially forces  the  breathing,  should  be  per- 
formed on  an  empty  stomach.  Young  horses 
ought  to  be  worked  moderately,  so  as  to  gradu- 
ally harden  the  flesh,  enlarge  the  tendons,  and 
develop  a  sound  consiitution.  Overtasking  the 
muscular  powers  before  they  are  matured,  tends 
to  weaken  the  joints,  relax  the  cords,  and  puff 
up  the  legs,  from  which  they  may  never  re- 
cover; and  the  soft,  half-seasoned  horse  will 
take  more  food  than  those  in  good  working 
condition. 

When  the  work  is  such  as  to  fall  more  se- 
verely on  the  legs  than  the  body,  they  should 
be  hand-rubbed,  and  the  food  must  be  so  regu- 
lated as  not  to  increase  the  inflammation.  It 
is  an  old  saying  amopg  horsemen,  **  Take  care 
of  the  legs,  and  the  body  will  take  care  of 
itself."  Muscular  exertion  produces  important 
changes.  The  motive  power  exists  in  different 
degrees,  according  to  the  state  of  the  system. 
In  one  state  it  has  a  slow  and  feeble  action,  in 
another  it  has  a  strong  and  powerful  action. 
The  muscles  are  the  active  instruments  of  mo- 
tion. They  are  put  in  force  by  the  power  of 
the  will.  Condition  implies*  that  state  of  the 
muscular  system  that  confers  the  most  stren^h, 
speed  and  endurance.  Condition  is  the  fruit  of 
exertion,  that  clears  the  wind,  quickens  the 
action  of  the  vital  forces,  produces  perspira- 
tion, which  purifies  the  blood  and  invigorates 
the  body. —  Westam  Rural. 
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Basping  Horses'  Feet. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Farmer ^ 
speaking  of  this  practice,  says :  Rasping  down 
the  feet  nicely,  as  they  call  it,  is  quite  a  passion 
with  some  people.  I  have  often  rasped  the 
hoof,  and  the  owner  of  the  horse  standing  by 
to  tell  when  it  would  suit  him.  This  rasping 
on  a  hoof  that  happens  to  be  a  little  ill-shaped, 
until  it  will  spring  under  your  finger,  is  far 
toodaneerous  a  plan  for  making  things  look 
well.  I  have  often  commenced  on  hoofs  that 
had  a  beautiful  gloss  all  over,  and  given  them 
a  thorough  rasping ;  not  that  I  could  make 
them  any  better,  for  that  was  beyond  the  power 
of  human  hands,  but  they  had  to  be  rasped 
merely  because  the  owner's  mind  was  a  slave 
to  fashion  or  fancv.  This  rasping  takes  the 
strong  surface  off  tne  hoof,  and  nature,  trying 
all  she  can  to  make  up  for  the  evil  done  by 
injudicious  hands,  forms  a  hard,  glossy  surface 
to  protect  the  foot.  This  glossy  surface  takes 
the  place  of  the  previous  toueh  horn,  and  at 
the  next  shoeing  the  foot  will  probably  split 
a  little  at  the  nails,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
nail  punches  a  piece  out  before  it. 


Breed  Walking  Horses. 

Whether  for  traveling  or  for  farm  purposes, 
a  fast,  even  walk  is  the  best  gait  for  a  horse, 
and  with  such  an  idea  the  Rural  World  gives 
the  following  advice  for  the  production  of  fast 
walking  horses :  Breeders  should  pay  attention 
to  this  matter.  In  selecting  a  stallion  to  breed 
from,  by  all  means  select  one  that  can  walk 
fast.  A  slow- walking  stallion  will  be  likely  to 
get  slow-walkin^iC  colts;  while  the  stallion  that 
has  a  long,  rapid,  spirited  stride,  witl  be  likely 
to  beget  colts  of  a  similar  action.  Then  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  breeding  to  a  horse  with  spirit 
and  ambition.  These  cold-blooded  horses  will 
beget  cold-blooded  colts.  The  nearer  you  can 
approach  the  thorough-bred,  even  for  obtaining 
a  fast  walker,  the  better.  There  is  game  therp, 
and  spirit,  and  endurance,  and  stamina,  and 
style.  There  are  the  neat,  bony  heads  and 
prominent  eyes,  the  small  ears,  the  capacious 
nostrils,  the  large  lungs  and  chests,  the  well- 
developed  muscles,  the  bones  as  dense  as  ivory. 
Even  for  walkers,  then,  get  the  nearest  to  thor- 
ough-bred possible,  and  the  same  for  trotters, 
and  of  course,  the  same  for  runners.  You 
have  then  horses  fit  for  any  company,  and  for 
any  purpose— to  haul  the  plow,  or  buggy,  or 
carriage,  or  to  carry  you  upon  their  backs. 

Breed  large,  fine  mares,  to  thorough-bred 
horses,  and  you  will  get  oolts  that  you  will  not 
be  ashamed  to  have  your  friends  see. 


How  to  IniproTO  Dairy  Stock. 

If  dairymen  could,  by  some  process  of  culling, 
without  the  enormous  expense  of  keeping  the 
culls  till  four  or  five  years  old  before  finding 
them  out,  get  up  herds  of  the  beat  of  the  natives, 
that  process  would  answer  their  more  immedi- 
ate purposes,  no  doubt ;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  does  occasionally  crop  out  a  very 
choice  milker  among  them,  and  that  many  of 


them  are  above  the  average  of  any  class  of 
pure-bred  animals  as  milkers.  It  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact,  however,  that  the  progeny  of  such 
cows  are  not  much  more  likely  to  be  good 
feeders  or  good  milkers  than  the  progeny  of 
any  other  cow  in  the  herd,  showing  conclusively  ' 
that  their  milking  qualities  are  merely  acci- 
dental and  not  inherent.  The  question  very 
naturally  arises, — is  there  any  reason  why  the 
dairyman  should  go  plodding  on  in  this  uncer- 
tain way  ?  Does  not  the  experience  of  every 
dairyman  who  has  tried  the  experiment  of 
raising  pure-bred  and  high-grade  cows  for  the 
dairy,  and  feeding  the  calves  of  such,  indicate 
with  unerring  certainty  the  more  profitable 
course  ? 

We  do  not  recommend  that  dairymen  should 
discard  their  present  stocks  and  go  at  once  and 
altogether  into  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  pure- 
bred animals  of  any  breed.  Such  a  course 
would  require  the  investment  of  more  capital 
than  is  at  the  command  of  most,  even  well-to- 
do  farmers;  and  the  limited  supply  of  pure- 
bred animals  would  render  such  a  course  im- 
practicable. 

We  would,  however,  most  earnestly  urse 
every  dairyman  to  use  none  but  pure-bred  bulls, 
and  to  grade  up  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  his 
stork,  in  the  words  of  Lewis  F.  Allen,  "  for  all 
economical  uses  is  just  as  good,  except  for 
thorough  breeding,"  as  the  pure-bred.  If  he 
desires  to  indulge  his  taste  for  fine  animals,  to 
take  occasionally  a  premium  at  the  fairs,  and  to 
sell  his  surplus  stock  at  fancy  figures,  he  may 
stock  up  more  or  less  rapidly,  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  with  fine,  pure-bred  cows,  and  find 
his  profit  in  so  doing. 

The  most  serious  question  connected  with 
this  whole  subject  is  what  breed  to  adopt.  The 
mass  of  thinking  and  observing  farmers  and 
dairymen  do  not  now  consider  it  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  adoption  of  some  pure 
breed  is  desirable,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
are  delaying  only  to  decide  in  their  own  minds 
which  is  the  better  breed  for  them.  Each  of 
the  different  breeds  has  its  advocates,  and,  as  in 
everything  else,  those  are  most  sanguine  whose 
real  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  breed  in 
which  they  are  most  interested.  There  are 
also  many  varying  influences,  such  as  pertain 
to  soil,  climate  and  treatment,  that  should  be, 
but  are  not  always  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  relative  values  of  different 
breeds. 

MERITS  OF  THE  AYR8HIRES. 

Leaving  all  these  out  of  the  case,  and  coming 
down  to  the  real  question  of  abstract  merit  for 

feneral  dairy  purposes,  the  argument  seems  to 
e  nearly  all  upon  the  side  of  the  Ayrshires. 
They  have,  more  than  any  others,  been  bred 
especially  for  the  dairy;  and  they  possess  more 
of  the  qualities  desirable  to  a  dairy  breed  for 
general  purposes  than  any  other.  It  matters 
but  little  what  m&y  have  been  their  origin,  the 
fact  that  they  are  thoroughly  inbred  and  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  their  desirable  qualitieB 
with  great  uniformity,  is  admitted  by  friends 
and  foes  alike. — O.  S,  Bliaa^  Live  Stock  JoumaL 
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Partridge  Cochins. 

In  tbis  breed  the  cocks  sbould  have  bright 
red  hackles  and  saddle  feathers,  with  a  well- 
defined  black  stripe  down  the  middle  of  each 
feather,  the  back  and  wing-bow  of  a  dark,  rich 
red,  with  a  wide,  lustrous,  greenish-black  bar 
across  the  wings;  the  quills  should  be  rich  bay 
on  the  outer  webs,  the  secondaries  ending  in 
black  tips;  the  tail  should  be  glossy  black. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  some  white  appears 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers.  This  is  regarded  as 
objectionable  in  a  show-pen,  but  not  a  disquali- 
fication to  prize-taking.  Fashion  demands  a 
black  breast  in  a  Partridge  Cochin  cock,  mot- 
tle-breasted birds  being  disqualified,  according 
to  the  Standard  of  ExcelUnre^  as  exhibition 
birds.  The  Partridge  Cochins  originally  im- 
ported had  brown  breasts,  resembling  the 
orown-red  game  cocks,  and  they  much  more 
closely  resemble  brown-red  than  black-red 
hens.  The  judges,  however,  demanded  black 
breasts  in  the  cocks,  consequently,  such  birds 
were  bred  by  crossing  a  partridge-feathered 
cock  with  a  black  Cochin. 

In  the  Partridge  hens  the  neck-hackle  feath- 
ers should  be  bright  gold,  each  having  a  broad 
black  stripe  down  the  center.  The  remainder 
of  the  plumage  should  bo  light-brown,  well 
and  distmctly  pencilled  with  dark-brown.  It  is 
an  important  point  that  the  pencilling  should 
reach  well  up  the  frontof  the  oreast;  the  shafts 
of  feathers  should  be  creamy-white,  contrasting 
pleasingly  with  the  darker  colors  of  the  webs 
of  the  feathers. 

These  fowls  are  of  an  extremely  quiet  and 
domestic  disposition.  A  very  low  fence,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  prohibits  their  straying,  hence 
their  advantage.  When  the  range  appropriated 
to  them  is  scanty  and  confined,  they  are  very 
hardy.  If  not  over-fed.  The  chickens  are  raised 
without  any  difficulty,  and  undoubtedly  they 
are  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  laying  eggs  in 
winter,  if  properly  managed.  The  best  plan  is 
to  obtain  some  strong,  well-grown  pullets  that 
will  commence  laying  about  November.  Let 
them  be  comfortably  housed  at  night,  where 
they  will  be  but  little  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  be  allowed  to  have  access,  at  pleasure,  into 
the  same  building  in  the  day  time;  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  in  case  of  storms. 

They  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  food 
and  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  run,  for 
they,  like  all  Cochins,  consume  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  grass  than  almost  any  other  variety  of 
fowl,  a  circumstance  which  lessens  the  expense 
of  keeping  considerably. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  more  valuable 
eggs  are  during  mid-winter  than  in  the  height 
oi  summer,  whether  we  view  them  as  matters 
for  sale  in  general  market,  or  simply  for  home 
consumption.  Therefore,  the  advantages  to  be 
attained  by  production  of  eggs  in  winter  will 
be  easily  acknowledged,  and  need  not  be  fur- 
ther insisted  upon.  Cochins  of  all  kinds  are 
remarkably  free  from  liability  to  that  pest  of 
the  poultry  yard  known  as  roup,  and  as  chick- 


ens, are  as  hardy  and  lees  liable  to  disease  than 
any  other  variety  whatever. — C.  H.  Crosby,  m 
Poultry  World, 

fjiOese* 

In  mating  geese,  three  or  four  should  be  pot 
to  each  gander,  and  not  more  than  this,  if  the 
object  is  to  breed  from  the  eggs.  Set  them  early 
in  the  season,  for  a  larger  proportion  of  vigor- 
ous young  will  be  obtained  from  the  earliest 
broods. 

When  the  goslings  are  hatched,  shut  them 
up  at  once  with  their  mother,  lest  they  get  at 
the  water  and  become  wet,  as  in  that  case 
many  of  them  are  sure  to  die.  Feed  thenir 
while  in  the  coop,  with  fresh,  tender  grass,  cat 
fine,  chopped  caboage  and  a  small  quantity  of 
dough  made  from  corn  meal.  Supply  them 
with  water  in  a  shallow  pan. 

When  they  are  three  weeks  old,  they  may 
be  let  out,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  after  this 
they  are  to  be  fed  with  only  a  little  meal  twice 
a  day,  for  which  grain  in  the  kernel  may  be  , 
substituted  at  the  age  of  six  weeks. 

Grass  is  as  much  their  natural  food  as  it  is 
that  of  the  cow,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  let 
run,  they  will  take  to  it.  However,  the  tamed 
Canada  goose  and  the  long-neoked  Chinese 
goose  depend  less  upon  grass,  finding  much  of 
their  food  in  marshes  and  shallow  water.  All 
kinds  of  fowls  eat  grass,  but  none  make  so 
much  use  of  it  as  the  goose. 

In  the  winter,  the  supply  of  grain  must  of 
course  be  greatly  increased,  but  it  should  be 
accompani^  by  some  form  of  green  fodder. 
Apples  are  useful,  one  being  allowed  daily  to 
each  bird ;  the  cheaper  sorts  may  be  stored  in 
autumn  for  this  purpose.  Rowen,  cut  fine,  well 
soaked  during  several  hours,  and  sprinkled  with 
meal  is  a  valuable  article.  Bulk  may  be  ob- 
tained by  using  whole  or  ground  coarse  bnn 
and  oats. 

An  important  point  in  deciding  upon  keep- 
ii^g  g'^^^  is  the  advantages  of  the  locality. 
They  must  have  water  for  swimming  and 
drinkinff,  but  their  range  upon  this  should  be 
confined,  or  they  will  swim  away  and  forage 
in  your  neighbor's  mowing  lots.  Geese  are 
very  destructive  to  grass,  eating  some  and 
trampling  down  a  great  deal  more.  They 
should  have  a  pasture  to  themselves,  and  can 
be  shut  in  with  a  fence,  tight  near  the  ground. 
They  will  not  generally  fly  more  than  four  or 
five  feet  up,  and  if  disposed  to  go  higher  than 
this,  their  wings  may  be  clipped.  Yokes  are 
abominably  cruel  contrivances. 

Geese  are  hardy,  healthy,  and  pay  good  re- 
turns, and  their  value  is  annually  increasing  as 
fewer  and  fewer,  relatively,  are  kept. 

In  fact,  all  feathered  farm  stock,  hens,  docks, 
geese,  turkeys  and  Guinea  fowl,  are  more  prof- 
itable than  quadrupeds,  provided  they  can  be 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  do  mischief,  and 
are  managed  skillfully,  so  that  tending  them 
shall  not  involve  too  much  work :  that  is,  the 
produce  of  no  species  of  four-footed  farm  stock 
will  so  much  exceed  the  value  of  food  consumed 
as  will  poultry.—^,  ff,  Sioddmrd, 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

All  who  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  and 
well-stocked  vegetable  garden  must  now  be  up 
and  stirring.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
this  month. 

If  the  soil  has  not  been  already  well  pre- 
pared and  liberally  manured,  that  is  the  first 
work  in  order.  It  is  essential  to  early  and 
juicy  vegetables.  Flow  or  spade  the  ground 
deeply.  Spread  the  manure  broadcast,  and  do 
not  try  to  make  the  least  possible  manure  cover 
the  greatest  possible  surface,  but  scatter  thickly, 
so  that  you  cannot  see  the  surface  soil.  Then 
fork  it  in  with  a  spade-fork  so  as  to  cover  it, 
but  not  too  deeply.  The  practice"  of  manuring 
garden  vegetables  in  the  drill  is  as  unwise  as 
it  would  be  to  feed  a  yearling  colt  on  the 
richest  food  and  starve  him  when  he  is  a  two 
or  three  year  old.  .  Apply  the  manure  broad- 
cast io  that  the  roots  as  they  grow  and  spread 
will  find  nourishment  wherever  they  reach. 
All  early  vegetables  are  greedy  feeders  to  sup- 
ply the  quick  growth.  Starve  them  and  you 
will  have  stunted  vegetables. 

Asparagus. — This  is  a  good  time  to  make  a 
new  asparagus  bed,  or  to  sow  the  seed  to  raise 
plants.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  fifteen  inches 
apart,  at  intervals  of  four  inches  in  the  drill, 
and  cover  about  one  inch  deep.  Keep  the  bed 
perfectly  clear  of  weeds  and  grass.  The  plants 
will  be  fit  to  move  next  year. 

Bests  may  be  sown  now  in  light  rich  soil, 
in  drills  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  apart.  Sow 
thinly  (about  three  inches  between  the  seeds.) 
When  sufficiently  grown  thin  the  plants  to  a 
foot  apart.  The  beet  seeds  will  sprout  more 
quickly  if  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  couple 
of  days  before  planting. 

Cabbage — Sow  the  early  varieties  either 
broadcast    in  a  seed-bed    or  in  drills  about 


twenty-four  inches  apart.  Keep  the  soil  light,, 
give  the  plants  plenty  of  room — fully  eighteen 
inches  each  way — and  stimulate  with  weak 
liquid  manure  or  soapsuds  from  the  laundry. 

Carrots. — Sow  thinly  in  drills  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  when  large  enough  thin  to  eight 
inches  between  the  plants.  It  is  useless  to  sow 
carrots  unless  the  soil  is  deeply  broken. 

Celery.— Sow  very  thinly  in  drills,  cover 
about  half  an  inch,  and  press  the  soil  about  the 
seed  with  a  plank.  When  the  plants  are  two- 
or  three  inches  high  thin  to  a  foot  apart  in  the 
drill,  and  when  they  are  five  or  six  inches  high 
the  work  of  blanching  may  be  begun  by  draw- 
ing the  earth  toward  them,  leaving  the  crown- 
bud  above  the  soil,  and  repeating  this  work  as 
they  increase  in  growth.  The  raising  of  nlants 
in  a  hot-bed  and  transplanting  in  trenches  is 
exploded  by  modern  gardeners. 

Cress. — Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  or  along 
the  borders  of  beds  and  cover  lightly. 

Lettuce. — Sow  in  drills,  and  when  well  up- 
thin  to  a  foot  apart.  Keep  the  foil  loose  and 
clean,  and  stimulate  so  as  to  make  the  growth 
as  rapid  as  possible.  It  is  the  stunted,  slow- 
growing  heads  of  lettuce  which  produce  the- 
narcotic  effect  so  often  complained  of. 

Mustard. — Sow  in  drills  upward  of  a  foot- 
apart.  AVhen  the  plants  are  sufficiently  grown 
thin  to  ten  or  eleven  inches. 

Onions. — To  have  the  ^st  onions  they  must 
be  raised  from  the  seed.  Sow  now  in  very 
rich  mellow  soil  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart- 
and  four  or  five  inches  between  each  seed. 
Cover  about  half  an  inch  and  press  the  earth 
round  the  seed  by  a  plank,  as  already  recom-' 
mended  for  celery.  When  the  plants  are  well 
up  thin  to  ten  inches  apart.  Soak  the  seed  for 
a  day  before  they  are  put  in  the  ground.  Be 
sure  not  to  sow  the  seed  thickly,  as  the  thinning 
process  injures  the  plants  that  are  left.  Culti- 
vate very  shallow  so  as  not  to  cut  the  roots. 
Fowl-house  manure  is  well  adapted  for  onions. 
We  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  make 
the  experiment  to  raise  their  onions  from  seed 
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We  have  done  it  frequently,  and  if  the  seed  is 
planted  now  in  very  rich,  light  soil  and  culti- 
vated as  directed,  fine  large  onions  can  be 
gathered  in  July,  which  will  keep  much  better 
than  those  raised  from  buttons  or  sets. 

Okba.. — Sow  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  cover  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
deep. 

Pabsley. — Sow  in  drills  or  in  borders.  The 
seed  germinates  very  slowly,  therefore  it  is 
well  to  soak  it  for  a  couple  of  days  before 
flowing. 

Parsnips. — Sow  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart 
in  rich,  deeply-pulverized  soil,  and  when  well 
up  thin  the  plants  to  eight  or  ten  inches. 

Peas,  English. — Sow  the  early  varieties 
now  thickly  in  drills  far  enough  apart  to  leave 
room  to  stick  and  a  path  to  gather  the  pods. 
When  six  inches  high  is  the  time  to  stick  them. 

Radishes. — If  radishes  are  to  be  grown  at 
all,  which  we  doubt,  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
the  seed  thinly  in  drills  eight  or  nine  inches 
apart  and  half  an  inch  deep. 

Rhubarb,  or  Pie-Plant. — This  is  a  deli- 
cious and  wholesome  plant  which  ought  to  be 
more  cultivated  than  it  is  in  Southern  gardens. 
Bovf  the  seed  in  a  cool  and  moist  location,  in 
exceedingly  rich  soil,  about  one  inch  deep. 
Keep  the  young  plants  clear  of  weeds  and  the 
earth  mellow  about  them,  and  next  year  the 
«tems  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 

Salsify. — Sow  in  drills  and  cultivate  like 
beets. 

Spinach. — Sow  in  drills  a  foot  and  a  half 
:apart,  and  thin  to  eight  inches  between  the 
plants.  Select  a  moist  spot  for  the  spinach 
4)ed.  .  It  is  the  most  delicious  of  the  early 
greens  if  raised  on  very  rich  ground. 

Turnips. — The  early  varieties  may  now  be 
«own  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  when 
well  up  thin  to  eight  inches  in  the  drill. 

Tender  V eqetablbs,  such  as  tomatoes,  egg- 
plants, peppers,  i&c,  should  be  sown  now  in 
the  hot-bed,  so  that  when  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  the  plants  will  be  ready  to  set  out. 


List  of  Vegetables. — For  the  convenience 
•of  beginners,  or  for  those  who  desire  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  preparing  a  list  of 
.garden  seeds,  we  republish  the  following,  which 
appeared  in  the  Farm  and  Home  last  spring; 
in  which  the  quantities  of  each  variety  are 
:given  for  a  garden  of  half  an  acre: 

Asparagus. — Conover's  Colossal,  2  papers. 

Beans  (Bunch). — Early  Valentine,  Early 
Mohawk,  Wax,  2  quarts. 

Beans  (running). — Large  white  Lima,  1 
-quart. 

Beets.— -EatXj  Bassano,  Early  Blood  Turnip, 
1  quart. 

Brocoli. — Purple  Gape,  2  papers. 

Cb^fta^*.— Early  York,  Winningstadt,  Wake- 
^eld.  Sugar-loaf,  5  papers. 


Carrot. — Early    Horn,    Altringham,    Long 
Orange,  1  quart. 

Cauliflower, — Early  Walcherer,  Erfurt,  Early 
White,  2  papers. 

Celery.— B.ed  White,  White  solid,  2  papers. 

Corn, — Adams's  Early,  Russell's  Prolific,  1 
quart. 

Cress, — Peppergrass,  Fine  Curle<},  1  paper. 

Cucumber, — Early  Russian,  Early  Frame,  4 
papers. 

Egg-Plani, — Early  Long  Purple,  2  papers. 

Lettuce. — Malta  Drumhead,  Victoria  Cab- 
bage, Curled  Silesia,  White  Pans  Cos,  4  papers. 

Melons  (Water). — Mountain  Sweet,  Mountain 
Sweet  ana  Orange,  6  papers. 

Melons  (Cantilope). —  Pine-apple,  Netted 
Green,  Jenny  Lind,  Prolific  Nutmeg,  4  papers. 

Okra, — Long  Green  and  Dwarf  White,  2 
papers. 

Onions, — Weathersfield  Red,  Danver's  Tel- 
low,  Silver-skinned,  3  papef«. 

Parsley. — Giant  Curled,  1  paper. 

Parsnip. — Hollow  Crown,  4  papers. 

Peas  (English).— Carter's  First  Crop,  Tom 
Thumb,  McLean's  Little  Gem,  Blue  Imperial, 
Champion  of  England,  Dwarf  Waterloo  Mar- 
row, 3  quarts. 

Pepper, — Large  Bell,  Long  Cayenne,  Long 
Red,  3  papers. 
Potatoes  (Irish).— Early  Goodrich,  Early  Rose, 

1  barrel. 

Pumpkin. — Cushaw,  Large  Cheese,  2  papers. 

Radish.  —  Long  Scarlet,  Short  Top,  Rose 
Olive-shaped,  White  Olive-shaped,  Red  Turnip 
and  White  Turnip.  4  papers. 

Spinach, — Round  or  Summer,  New  Zealand, 

2  papers. 

Squash. — Early  Bush,  Crook-necked,  Early 
Buiih  Scollop,  2  papers. 

Tbma^.— Keye's  Early  Prolific,  Tilden,  Early 
Smooth  Red,  Feiee,  4  papers. 

Turnips,— -^ed  Top,  Early  White  Dutch, 
Norfolk,  White  Rutaoaga,  4  papers. 

Sweet  Herbs. — Sage,  Caraway,  Summer  Sa- 
vory, Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme,  Sweet  Basil,  1 
paper  of  each. 

The  Orchard. 

This  is  a  busy  month  for  the  fVuit  culturist 
Examine  each  tree  carefully,  and  if  insects  are 
found  hiding  themselves  under  the  bark,  re- 
move and  kill  them.  Wash  the  trees  so  infected 
with  strong  ley.  Dig  round  the  roots  and  en- 
rich with  a  compost  of  woods-earth,  ashes  and 
bone-dust.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  graft  the 
apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  pruning  grape-vinee.  Set  out  new 
strawberry  beds,  but  do  not  expect  any  fruit 
from  them  this  year.  Plant  raspberries  and 
prune  the  old  bushes.  Grapes  may  now  be 
grafted  on  the  root  in  fine  weather.  The  best 
manure  for  grape-vines  is  bone-dust. 
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TBI  GLADIOLUS. 


The  Flower  Garden* 

Fair  readers,  spring  is  almost  at  hand.  Are 
joa  ready  for  it  ?  Hav.e  you  made  your  plans 
for  your  flower  yard,  procured  your  bulbs, 
weds,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  have  you  your  ground 
prepared  and  enriched?  If  not,  lose  no  time. 
Plant  out  at  once  the  gladiolus,  the  lilies,  the 
amaryllis,  the  dahlias  and  the  peonies.  Prune 
the  rose-bushes  and  train  the  climbers.  Plant 
out  cuttings  of  all  kinds.  Continue  to  sow 
hardy  annuals  in  appropriate  places,  where 
they  will  produce  the  best  effects,  regard  being 
had  to  their  size  and  color.  Finish  planting 
out  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous.  Sow 
the  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  in  boxes  or 
frames  covered  with  glass.  Apply  none  but 
thoroughly-decomposed  manure  to  the  flower- 
Ws.  Flowers  do  not  need  to  be  actively 
Simulated.  Fork  charcoal  dust  round  the  roots 
of  the  roses.  It  will  add  much  to  the  luxuri- 
*uce  and  color  of  the  blooms. 


Hot-Beds  and  Cold-Frames. 

These  are  indispensable  adjuncts  to  any  well- 
^gulated  garden;  but  although  easy  of  con- 
struction, everybody  does  not  understand  their 
jnanagement,  and  fail  to  receive  the  benefit 
they  bring  to  our  garden  operations.  There  is, 
however,  a  vast  difference  between  a  hot-b6d 
*ua  a  cold-frame ;  the  former  is  so  constructed 
**  to  give  bottom  heat  and  hasten  the  growth 
^'  seeds  or  plants ;  whereas,  a  cold-frame  is  in- 
tended to  protect  half-hardy  plants  during 
^uter  and  to  gradually  harden  off  young 


vegetable  plants  taken  from  the  hot-bed  before 
setting  out  in  open  ground.  From  this  general 
definition,  it  is  evident  that  both  are  needed  in 
growing  many  kinds  of  early  vegetables. 

Hot-beds  may  be  constructed  of  any  size, 
but  for  a  garden  of  a  half  acre,  three  sashes  ^ 
three  feet  wide  by  six  long  will  answgr.  Select ' 
a  sheltered  situation,  and  where  the  sun  can 
reach  it  fullv.  Dig  a  pit  at  least  six  inches 
wider  than  the  frame  which  is  intended  to  be 
placed  upon  it.  The  depth  may  vary  from  two 
to  four  feet.  We  prefer  it  two  feet  deep,  and 
to  build  up  the  sides  three  feet  above  ground 
on  one  side  and  two  feet  on  the  lower,  the 
earth  taken  from  the  pit  to  be  banked  against 
the  sides.  Make  a  frame  of  inch-and-a-half 
boards  of  such  size  as  will  allow  the  sash  to 
fit;  nail  a  cleat  at  the'lower  end  of  the  frame^ 
to  prevent  the  sash  from  sliding  off  when  rais- 
ing the  upper  end,  and  this  is  all  the  material 
required  in  building  a  hot-bed  that  will  last 
two  or  three  years.  When  the  structure  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  the  cheapest  plan  is  to- 
build  up  the  sides  with  a  brick  wall,  and  the 
pit  made  three  feet  in  depth. 

The  material  to  fill  up  the  bed  may  be  com- 
posed of  fresh  stable  manure  or  a  mixture  in 
equal  proportions  of  oak  leaves  and  fresh 
manure.  It  is  desirable  to  mix  this  compost^ 
and  allow  it  to  remain  on  a  compost  heap  for  a 
week,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  go  in  the  bed. 
The  manure  bed  must  be  not  less  than  three 
feet  deep;  in  three  or  four  days  it  must  be 
covered  with  six  inches  of  good  earden  soil, 
and  when  the  whole  is  well  settlea,  seeds  can 
be  sown.  As  some  plants  may  need  more  ven- 
tilation than  others  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the 
frame  with  a  partition  under  each  cross-bar 
which  supports  the  sash.  Ventilation  must  be 
carefully  attended  to,  night  and  day,  especially 
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when  the  bed  is  newly  made,  as  there  is  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  escape  of  rank 
steam  from  the  fresh  manure.  Provide  some 
cotton  bagging,  to  shade  the  sash  during  bright 
days,  and  to  protect  the  beds  during  cold 
nights.  As  plants  grow,  increase  the  ventila- 
tion to  prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn 
and  weak.  When  the  young  plants  nave  at- 
tained a  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  they 
should  be  planted  in  a  cold-frame,  where,  after 
a  couple  of  weeks  they  will  become  stocky  and 
hardened,  and  be  ready  for  the  open  ground. 
Cold-frames  are  made  by  placing  a  frame  upon 
a  bed  of  rich,  light  garaen  soil,  the  frame  cov- 
ered with  sasnes,  as  the  hot-bed.  By  using  the 
cold-frames,  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg-plants,  etc., 
can  be  sown  in  hot-beds,  end  of  January,  and 
young  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  former  by 
end  of  February.  They  may  be  left  in  frames 
until  all  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  when  they 
will  be  much  stronger  and  grow  off  much  more 
readily  than  when  transplanted  from  the  hot- 
bed to  the  open  ground.  Cold-framcB  must 
have  their  sashes  covered  with  cotton  bagging 
or  mats  during  cold  nights,  and  air  given  freely 
during  the  day. — P.  J.  Berckmans,  in  Farmer 
and  Gardener. 
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Domestic  Beeeipts. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Pie. — Cut  two  chickens 
into  joints,  season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
cayenne  pepper,  a  little  powderea  mace  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  mushrooms.  Then 
make  balls  of  forcemeat  and  the  hard-boiled 
jolks  of  eggs,  and  lay  them  in  the  dish  between 
the  joints  of  chicken,  with  a  few  slices  of  lean 
iam  in  between,  and  add  a  little  water  with  a 
mushroom  boiled  in  it;  cover  with  puff  paste 
and  bake. 

CoLCANNON. — ^This  popular  Irish  dish  is  usu- 
ally made  with  cabbage  and  potatoes,  but  cauli- 
flower will  make  a  more  delicate  dish.  Take 
half  as  much  cauliflower  as  potatoes,  both  of 
which  must  have  been  boiled  previously  and 
completely  cooled.  Chop  them  separately  and 
very  fine.  Put  a  little  milk  and  butter  into  a 
-saucepan,  and  when  boiling  hot,  turn  in  the 

fotatoes  and  cauliflower  well  mixed  together, 
'lace  a  flat  tin  or  dish  over  them,  and  let  them 
warm  through.  Then  remove  the  cover,  and 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  the  taste;  make  the  dish 
boiling  hot,  ana  serve.  Another  way  is  to  pre- 
pare it  with  strips  of  salt  pork.  Cut  the  pork 
into  strips  an  inch  long  and  as  narrow  as  pos- 
sible, and  fry  it  to  a  crisped  brown ;  then  turn 
in  the  chopped  cauliflower  and  potatoes,  and 
mix  well  with  the  pork  strips  and  fat.  Heat 
very  hot,  and  serve  on  a  platter.  It  is  a  deli- 
cious dish;  and  a  little  vinegar  b  considered 
An  improvement  to  it. 

New  W ashing  Process. — The  injurious  ac- 
tion of  soda  upon  linen  has  given  rise  to  a  new 
method  of  washing,  which  has  been  extensively 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  has  been  introduced 
in  Belgium.    The  operation  consists  in  dissolv- 


ing two  pounds  of  soap  in  about  three  gallons 
of  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  and 
adding  to  this  one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine 
and  three  of  liquid  ammonia;  the  mixture  must 
then  be  well  stirred,  and  the  linen  steeped  in  it 
for  two  or  three  hours,  taking  care  to  cover  up 
the  vessel  which  contains  it  as  nearly  hermeti- 
cally as  possible.  The  clothes  are  afterward 
washed  out  and  rinsed  in  the  usual  way.  The 
soap  and  water  may  be  reheated  and  used  a 
second  time,  but  in  that  case  half  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  turpentine  and  a  tablespoonful  of  ammo- 
nia are  then  to  be  added.  The  process  is  said 
to  cause  a  great  economy  of  time,  labor  and 
fuel.  The  Imen  scarcely  suffers  at  all,  as  there 
is  little  necessity  for  rubbing,  and  its  cleanli- 
ness and  color  are  perfect.  The  ammonia  and 
turpentine,  although  their  detersive  action  u 
great,  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  linen; 
and  while  the  former  evaporates  immediately, 
the  smell  of  the  latter  is  said  to  disappear  en- 
tirely during  the  drying  of  the  clothes. 

To  Mend  China. — Take  a  very  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum-arabic  in  water,  and  stir  into  plas- 
ter of  paris  until  the  mixture  becomes  of  the 
proper  consistency.  Apply  it  with  a  brush  to 
the  fractured  edges  of  the  china,  and  stick  them 
together.  In  three  days  the  article  can  not  be 
broken  in  the  same  place.  The  whiteness  of 
the  cement  renders  it  doubly  valuable. 

Cleansing  Blankets. — It  is  quite  as  im- 
portant to  have  the  bl&nkets  on  our  beds  clean 
as  to  have  the  sheets  pure  and  white.  The 
foul  emanations  which  they  absorb  in  time 
make  the  bed  anything  but  sweet.  The  Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry  gives  the  following 
method  of  cleansing  blankets:  Put  two  large 
tablespoonfuls  of  borax  and  a  pint  bowl  of  soft 
soap  into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  when  dissolved, 
put  in  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  let  them  remain 
over  night.  Next  day  rub  and  drain  them  out, 
and  rinse  thoroughly  in  two  waters,  and  hang 
to  dry.     Do  not  wring  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  domestic  use  to 
which  borax  may  be  put.  Says  the  sam* 
journal :  Borax  is  the  best  cockroach  extermi- 
nator yet  discovered.  This  troublesome  insect 
has  a  peculiar  aversion  to  it,  and  will  never  re- 
turn where  it  has  once  been  scattered.  As  the 
salt  is  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings,  H 
is  much  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  the 
poisonous  substances  commonly  used.  Borax 
is  also  valuable  for  laundry  use,  to  about  ten 
gallons  of  boiling  water,  ana  you  need  use  only 
half  the  ordinary  allowance  of  soap.  For  laces, 
cambrics,  etc.,  use  an  extra  quantity  of  thl* 
powder.  It  will  not  injure  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  in  the  least. 

For  cleansing  the  hair,  nothing  is  better  than 
a  solution  of  borax  water.  Wash  afterward 
with  pure  water  if  it  leaves  the  hair  too  stin- 
Borax  dissolved  in  water  is  also  an  excellent 
dentifrice,  or  tooth-wash. 


The  most  anxious  mothers  in  Duluth  think 
that  ice  fourteen  feet  thick  is  safe  enough  to  \^ 
their  little  boys  go  skating. 
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Thk  Dsath  of  Napoleon  III. — However 
opinions  may  differ  in  estimating  the  character 
of  the  deceased  Emperori  all  must  admit  that 
he  was  a  great  man,  not  because  he  wore  a 
crown,  but  because  he  possessed  a  great  intellect, 
great  courage,  and  a  great  will,  l^is  life  pre- 
-sents  a  wonderful  panorama  of  vicissitudes,  and 
of  what  the  world  calls  extremes  of  adversity 
and  prosperity.  See  him  as  the  baby  born  in 
the  Tuilleries  in  1808,  with  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  placed  in  his  cradle  by 
his  uncle  Napoleon  the  Great,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  and  his  glory.  See  him 
grown  to  man's  estate,  a  poor  adventurer  in  an 
obscure  lodging  in  London.  See  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  "  crazy  escapades  "  of  Strasbourg 
and  Boulogne,  the  object  of  universal  ridicule 
because  the  expeditions  were  unsuccessful. 
See  him  as  the  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Ham. 
See  him  again  a  penniless  exile  in  the  out- 
skirts of  fashionable  society  in  London.  See 
him  as  Prince  President  of  the  Bepublic  in 
1848,  as  self-constituted  Dictator  in  1851,  and 
as  Emperor  of  the  French  "by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  will  of  the  people,"  in  1852.  See 
him  as  the  arbiter  of  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  humbling  the  Czar  Nicholas  at  Sebas- 
topol,  defeating  the  Austrian  Kaiser,  conquer- 
ing the  Lombardo-Yenetian  Kingdom  at  SoU 
ferino  and  Magenta,  and  liberating  Italy  "  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  See  him  also,  for 
upward  of  twenty  years,  ruling  France  by  the 
unaided  force  of  his  own  will,  no  one  daring 
-to  disobey  his  behests,  his  country  quiet,  pros- 
perous and  respected. 

See  him  again  at  Sedan,  a  fugitive  from  the 
wrath  of  his  own  army,  seeking  refuge  within 
the  lines  of  his  enemy.  See  him  as  the  pris- 
oner  at  Wilhelmshohe,  and  finally  see  him  as 
the  exile  of  Chiselhurst.  The  £x-£mperor 
was  the  only  son  of  Louis,  King  of  Holland, 
•brother  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  of  Hortense 


Beauharnais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine. He  was  born  April  20,  1808,  and  died 
at  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  England,  on  January  9, 
1873.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
French  Bepublic.  In  1851,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, by  his  famous  coup  ctetaty  he  dissolved 
the  assembly,  imprisoned  the  obnoxious  mem. 
bers,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  In  No- 
vember,  1852,  he  was  elected  Emperor,  and 
next  year  married  Eugenie,  Countess  of  Teba, 
by  whom  he  left  one  child,  born  in  1856 — 
Napoleon  Eugenie  Louis — now  called  by  the 
Bonapartists  "Napoleon  IV." 


Deate  of  Lord  Lytton. — By  the  death 
of  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Lord  Lytton  of 
Knebsworth,  England  has  lost  her  greatest 
novelist,  and  the  most  versatile  writer  she  has 
known  since  the  days  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
As  a  poet,  novelist,  essayist,  dramatist,  parlia- 
mentary orator  and  statesman,  Bulwer  ac- 
quired a  fame  which  will  endure  while  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  No  other  writer 
since  Walter  Scott  has  left  so  many,  works 
which  public  opinion  has  stamped  as  "  classics." 
From  his  first  novel,  "  Pelham,"  to  his  last,  "A 
Strange  Story,"  including  "The  Disowned," 
"Devereux,"  "Paul  Clifford,"  " Eugene  Aram," 
"Godolphin,"  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
"Bienzi,"  "Ernest  Maltravers,"  "Night  and 
Morning,"  "Alice,"  "Zanoni,"  "The  Last  of 
the  Barons,"  "The  Caxtons,"  "My  Novel," 
and  "  What  Will  He  Do  With  It,"  his  writings, 
though  varying  widely  in  character  as  in  pur- 
pose,  have  been  universally  pronounced  the 
best  of  their  day.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
("Pelham"  was  published  in  1827)  he  has 
held  the  highest  place  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Of  the  great  trio  of  English  novel  writers — 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray — the  oldest  has 
been  the  last  to  depart,  leaving  a  void  which 
none  of  those  they  have  left  behind  can  ever 
fill. 

Bulwer  was  born  in  May,  1805;  was  created 
a  Baronet  in  1838;  and  after  serving  in  Par- 
liament for  many  years  and  occupying  various 
posts  in  the  British  Cabinet,  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Lytton,  in  1866.  He  died 
January  18,  1873. 


The  National  Agricultural  Congress, 
which  met  in  St.  Louis  last  May,  and  did  so 
much  to  promote  the  organization  of  farmers' 
clubs,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  co- 
operative action  among  those  who  make  agri- 
culture their  profession,  is  announced  to  hold 
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its  next  meeting  in  Hay,  at  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana. We  trust  that  every  State  in  the  South 
will  be  represented  there  by  delegates  from 
the  varions  agricultural  societies.  For  fuller 
information  apply  to  Ghas.  W.  Green,  Jackson, 
Tenn^  Secretary  of  the  Congress. 


Aqricultural  School. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  East  Louisiana  and  South  Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Fair  As- 
sociation are  about  to  establish  an  agricultural 
school  and  experimental  farm  at  or  near  Osyka. 
This  is  a  commendable  enterprise,  and  should 
engage  the  interest  and  support  of  all  classes 
of  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
It  has  our  heartiest  wishes  for  its  success. 


Back  JTumbkrs. — We  constantly  receive  let- 
ters asking  for  back  numbers  of  the  first  vol- 
umes of  the  Farm  and  Home.  We  regret  that 
we  are  unable  to  furnish  them.  Our  increasing 
circulation  has  long  since  exhausted  our  supply 
of  numbers  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 
We  have  on  hand  a  few  sets  of  the  third  vol- 
ume which  we  can  furnish  at  $2,  or  neatly 
bound  for  $3. 

Mr.  Howard's  Manual  of  the  Grassei,  Ae. 

This  able  and  comprehensive  work  which  has 
appeared  serially  in  these  columns,  and  has 
been  so  generally  commended  by  the  press  and 
the  agricultural  public,  has  been  published  re- 
cently in  pamphlet  form,  so  as  to  bring  its  val- 
uable information  and  admirable  teachings 
within  the  reach  of  all  our  planters  and  farm- 
ers. It  is,  beyond  question,  the  best  work  on  the 
grasses  and  forage  plants  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  author,  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard,  is  a 
practical  agriculturist  of  wide  experience,  and 
has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  for 
many  years  to  the  instruction  of  others  through 
the  columns  of  the  agricultural  press.  We 
advise  every  tiller  of  the  soil  in  the  Southern 
States  to  buy  a  copy  of  Mr.  Howard's  Manual. 
It  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Boyle  &  Chapman,  279  Main 
street,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  or  to  the  author,  Rev. 
0.  W.  Howard,  Kingston,  Ga.  Price,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  copy. 


Thb  Valub  or  the  Agricultural  Press. 
— We  are  indebted  to  a  worthy  and  enlightened 
gentleman,  residing  in  ArkansiAS,  for  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  we  publish,  not  on  account 
of  its  flattering  estimate  of  the  Farm  and 
Home,   though   we  prize    his    good    opinion 


highly,  but  on  account  of  his  just  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  agricultural  press  and  the 
good  influence  it  exercises  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  and  independence  of  our  people : 

Editor  Farm  and  Home. — As  the  year  for 
which  my  subscription  to  your  inestimable 
work,  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home,  has 
expired,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  be  without  it, 
though  not  a  farmer,  I  herewith  enclose  you 
the  club  subscription  price  for  the  Farm  and 
Home  and  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  How 
any  intelligent  farmer  is  willing  to  plod  along 
without  subscribing  for  your  work  or  some 
periodical  of  the  kind  I  cannot  see;  they 
could  never  spend  two  dollars  in  a  more 
profitable  way.  They  would  do  well  to  de- 
prive themselves  of  some  luxury  to  save  that 
much  to  pay  for  such  a  work,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  tlu9  pecuniary  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  I  hold  that  brain  food  is  as  important 
to  a  life  rightly  adjusted  as  animal  or  yegetable 
food  is  to  the  system.  I  am  trying  to  get 
several  of  my  farming  friends  to  subscribe  for 
your  work,  but  many  of  them  put  up  the  un- 
manly cry  of  "hard  times."  If  your  work 
were  generally  taken  and  its  advice  closely 
followed  they  would  not  have  so  much  cause 
to  cry  "  hard  times ^ 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  J.  B. 

DeVall's  Bluff,  Ark.,  Jan.  8,  18Y3. 


The  Cruise  of  the  Olusteb. — Instead  of 
the  story  which  we  publish  usually  at  the  end 
of  each  number,  we  commence  in  this  issue  the 
publication  of  "The  Cruise  of  the  Olustee," 
by  Capt.  George  W.  Gift,  which  possesses  all 
the  stirring  incident  and  exciting  narrative  of 
the  most  popular  romance,  while  it  has  the 
attractive  interest  of  being  a  faithful  record 
by  an  eye-witness  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  the  Confederate  navy.  The  allu- 
sions to  our  valued  friend  and  comrade,  CoL 
John  Taylor  Wood,  Naval  Aid- de-camp  of 
President  Davis,  do  no  more  than  justice  to  ai 
gallant  a  sailor  and  as  noble  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman as  ever  lived. 


All  lettei»  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Houi 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 
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Milch  Cows. — We  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  adTertisement  of 
Alderney  stock  in  another  column  by  Mr.  John 
B.  Poyntz,  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  a  stock-raiser 
of  long  experience  and  established  reputation. 
We  would  advise  the  writers  of  the  numerous 
letters  we  have  received  recently,  asking  infor- 
maiion  as  to  where  to  buy  improved  milch 
cows,  to  address  Mr.  Poyntz,  who,  we  have  no 
doubt,  will  answer  them  satisfactorily. 


Club  Arranorhbnts. — We  request  our 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  furnish  them  the  Fabh  and  Home  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 

Farm  and  Homx  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Appealy  per  annum $3  60 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 

RrgisteTy  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Arkansas 

Gazette^  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Columbus  (Miss.) 

Democrat $3  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  furnish  the  Farm 
AXB  Home  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  prices ; 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Christian 

Advocate  (Macon,  Ga.),  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Magazine^ 

per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Harper's  Magazine^ 

per  annum »$5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  LippincotVs  Maya- 

tincj  per  annum ^ $6  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Appleton's  Journal, 
per  annum ^ $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Hearth  and  Home, 
per  annum » $3  50 


Vkqetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — Mr.  J. 
J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  few  leading  seed  growers 
in  this  countrv.  He  was  the  original  intro- 
ducer of  the  Hubbard  squash  and  many  others 
of  oar  new  and  valuable  vegetables.  All  seeds 
from  him  are  warranted  fresh  and  reliable. 
His  advertisements  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
W,  and  we  invite  attention  to  them.  His  il- 
lustrated caUloeue  for  1873  (now  ready)  will 
be  8ent/re«  to  all  applicants. 


Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
M  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
guested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
^^Q^    (See  advertisement.) 

Vou  IV,  No.  4—3. 


We  receive  frequent  letters  asking  us  at 
what  price  we  can  furnish  seeds,  plows,  and  all 
sorts  of  garden  and  farm  implements,  chickens, 
sheep  and  Ayrshire  cows.  We  must  repeat 
what  we  have  already  frequently  stated,  that 
we  do  not  sell  any  of  these  things,  nor  have 
we  the  remotest  interest  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  establishment  that  does  sell  them.  We 
must,  therefore,  refer  our  correspondents  to 
our  advertising  columns  for  the  information 
they  seek. 

Chufas. — J.  C.  S.,  Drew  county,  Ark.,  asks 
whether  chufas  are  as  profitable  a  crop  for  food 
for  hoes  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  papers. 

We  believe  that  hogs  are  very  fond  of  the 
nuts  of  the  chufia,  and  that  it  is  a  crop  very 
easily  raised,  but  we  know  that  it  is  just  as  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  as  nut-g^a»s,  which  it  resem- 
bles very  much.  ]b^othing  ought  to  induce  a 
farmer  to  allow  a  chufa  to  be  planted  on  his 
place.  It  is  better  even  to  have  his  smoke- 
house in  Cincinnati  and  his  corn-crib  in  Illinois 
than  to  allow  his  land  to  be  overrun  with  this 
pestilent  plant. 

Pruning  Raspberries. — "Amateur,"  Tip- 
ton county,  Tenn.,  asks  what  is  the  best  time 
to  prune  raspberries  so  as  to  make  them  bushy, 
Hud  not  spindling. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  head  the  old  oanes, 
and  about  July,  when  the  new  shoots  are  three 
or  four  feet  high,  they  should  be  cut  freely. 
In  this  way  the  side-growth  will  be  promoted 
and  the  fruit  surface  will  be  largely  increased. 

RooT-PRUNiNO  Grape-vines.— B.  L.  F.,  near 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  wants  to  know  whether  it  is 
better  to  prune  the  roots  than  the  tops  of  grape- 
vines, as  he  sees  recommended  in  some  Docks 
on  fruit-culture. 

We  have  never  approved  the  practice  of 
cutting  away  the  roots  of  a  grape-vine,  because 
we  think  that  every  luxuriant  vine  needs  all 
its  roots  to  give  it  food  and  moisture.  We  have 
always  pruned  the  vine  itself^  and  even  this 
not  nearly  as  much  as  many  fruit-gfowers 
advise. 

Cotton  Seed  Meal  for  Milch  Cows. — H. 
C,  Colfax  county.  Miss.,  asks :  Do  you  recom- 
mend cotton  seed  meal  for  milch  cows  ?  Does 
it  promote  the  flow  of  milk?  How  much 
should  be  given  each  cow  per  day  ? 

There  is  no  better  or  more  wholesome  food 
for  milch  cows.  It  increases  the  flow  of  milk 
considerably.  From  two  to  three  quarts  a  day 
fed  in  slop  or  dry,  and  until  the  cow  becomes 
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aooufltotned  to  the  taste,  mixed  with  a  little 
bran  or  shorts,  are  sufficient. 

Egos  by  Express  for  Hatching. — "  Little 
Johnny/'  son  of  a  subscriber  in  Meriwether 
county,  Qa.,  "  is  not  able  to  do  much  work,  but 
thinks  he  might  make  some  money  raising 
fancy  chickens,"  and  asks  "whether  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  the  eggs,  import  them  by  ex- 
press and  hatch  them  at  home,  or  spend  all  his 
money  to  buy  a  rooster  and  two  hens." 

We  earnestly  advise  our  young  friend  not 
to  buy  the  "fancy"  eggs  and  have  them  sent 
by  express,  because  no  amount  of  hatching  at 
home  will  bring  forth  any  chickens.  We 
have  seen  the  experiment  made  frequently, 
and  the  result  was  always  utter  disappointment. 
Whether  the  cause  was  the  shaking  of  the  eggB 
in  transportation  or  the  worthlessness  of  the 
eggs  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say.  We  therefore  advise  him  to  "spend 
all  his  money"  in  the  purchase  of  a  Brahma 
rooster  and  a  pair  of  hens  from  some  honest 
dealer,  and  though  the  process  will  be  slower, 
it  will  be  much  more  sure  than  the  imported 

HEi>OB-PLA.irT8. — P.  M.,  Bryan  county,  Texas, 
asks :  Which  is  the  better  hedge-plant  for  yards 
and  lots — the  pyracanthus  or  tne  McCartney 
rose? 

We. would  infinitely  prefer  the  pyracanthus. 
Besides  being  perfect  in  all  the  qualities  of  a 
hedge,  it  is  very  ornamental.  The  McCartney 
rose  is  also  a  good  hedge-plant,  but  it  is  too 
straggling  and  takes  up  too  much  room  for  a 
yard  or  lot. 

Sawdust  for  Manure. — J.  Q.,  Kichmond 
county,  Ga.,  asks  whether  sawdust  that  has 
been  used  to  bed  stock  will  make  good  manure. 

Sawdust  which  has  absorbed  the  liquid  ma- 
nure of  the  stables  does  make  a  good  manure, 
especially  if  it  be  made  from  seasoned  wood, 
and  of  a  wood  that  decays  rapidly.  If  it  be 
the  dust  of  resinous,  green  wood,  it  is  not  a 
good  absorbent,  and  is  worth  very  little  as 
manure. 


§ittnftyt)  fepavtmettt. 


Girls  in  the  Garden. — If  there  is  any  one 
thing  more  beautiful  than  another  in  a  garden 
of  flowers,  that  thing  is  a  beautiful  girl,  with  a 
sun  bonnet  on ,  her  head  so  wide  and  capacious 
that  you  have  to  get  right  square  before  her 
and  pretty  near  her  to  see  the  glowing  cheeks 
that  are  sure  to  be  there  if  she  is  at  all  accus- 
tomed to  garden  walks  and  works.  Physically, 
there  can  be  nothing  better  for  daughters,  and, 
indeed,  for  many  wives,  than  to  take  sole 
charge  of  a  small  fiower  garden. 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Clock  Struck  Two,  and  Ghbibtiak 
Spiritualist:  being  a  Review  of  the  Re- 
viewers of  the  "  Clock  Struck  One,"  Charges, 
&c.,  with  Becent  Investigations  of  Spiritualism. 
By  Samuel  Watson.  (Boyle  &  Chapman, 
Memphis.) 

When  we  heard  that  the  author  of  this 
book  at  the  last  session  of  the  Memphis  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Methodist  Bpiscopal 
Church,  South,  had  expressed  regret  that  he 
had  published  the  flagrant  heresies  of  his  for- 
mer work,  and  that  he  had  resolved  in  the 
future  to  conform  to  the  faith,  discipline  and 
observances  of  the  church  of  which  he  had  heen 
fur  so  many  years  an  active,  zealous,  and  effi- 
cient minister,  we  were  much  rejoiced;  first, 
because  we  thought  that  he  could  thu)  most 
effectively  repair  whatever  injury  had  been 
done  by  the  delusive  teachings  of  "The  Clock 
Struck  One,"  and  secondly,  hicause  an  honest, 
conscientious,  and  estimable  man  had  deter- 
mined to  abandon  the  path  of  error  into  which 
he  had  strayed  and  had  returned  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  truth  of  the  eospel  faith  and  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  a  Cnristian  life.  It  wsi 
with  profound  reeret  we  learned  shortly  after 
that  Mr.  Watson  nad  not  abandoned  his  belief 
in  spiritism,  and  that  sooner  than  do  so  he  had 
withdrawn  himself  "as  a  member  and  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South." 
Sis  publications  in  the  daily  papers  as  to  hit 
participation  in  the  Mrs.  Hollis*  aeancesy  where 
the  spirit  of  the  drummer  *'  Jimmy"  was  made 
to  utter  blasphemy  and  infidelity,  proved  that 
he  was  fixed  in  his  purpose,  though,  perhaps, 
unconscious  of  it,  to  turn  away  from  the  ex- 
plicit teachings  of  God's  Word,  and  accept  as 
a  substitute  the  speeches  and  counsel  which 
professional  jugglers  and  charlatans  like  Fos- 
ter and  Mrs.  Hollis  attribute  to  the  "spirits" 
which  they  fraudulently  pretend  to  call  forth 
at  their  bidding. 

This  second  work,  "The  Clock  Struck  Two," 
is  more  a  vindication  of  his  former  book  and 
the  wild  heresies  which  it  contains  than  an 
announcement  of  any  new  facts  or  arguments, 
unless,  indeed,  "Jimmy's"  revelations  through 
the  "tin  trumpet"  in  a  room  "perfectly  dark," 
as  to  the  nature  and  division  of  the  spirit-land, 
of  hit  existence  in  the  "fourth  sphere,"  and 
his  expectation  to  reach  the  seventh— *^the 
abode  of  the  highest  and  purest  spirits  "-^be 
intended  as  oonchisive  proof  thjt  dtembodied 
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spirits  can  and  do  visit  the  earth  to  teach  us 
the  immortality  of  the  soal  and  give  us  their 
experience  of  the  spirit-land.  "Jimmy's" 
positive  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
nis  equally  positive  denial  of  the  personality 
of  GckI,  may  he  sufficiently  accounted  for,  as 
Mr.  Watson  accounts  for  them,  by  asking  how 
could  a  drummer  boy  twenty  years  old,  who 
"has  been  going  about  with  Mrs.  Hollis  trying 
to  convince  people  of  immortality,"  know 
anything  about  Christ  or  Gk>d;  but  we  certainly 
have  amindant  evidence  in  the  €k>spel  that 
persons  who  entertain  "Jimmy's"  religious 
belief  will  not  be  permitted  to  be  "per^ctly 
happy  and  contented "  in  the  next  world,  or 
even  to  approach  as  near  to  the  abode  of  the 
highest  ana  purest  spints  as  the  fourth  sphere 
is  to  the  seventh.  The  space  between  Dives 
and  Lazarus  would  be  a  more  correct  measure- 
ment of  the  distance.  But  the  subject  is  really 
too  serious  to  permit  us  to  dwell  on  such  bald 
absurdities.  We  feel  too  deeply  concerned 
sbout  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  a 
man  so  estimable  as  Mr.  Watson,  who  has 
done  such  good  and  faithful  service  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  to  be  amused  by  his  recital 
of  what  took  place  at  Mrs.  HolHa'  Beances  or 
of  his  conversations  with  the  spirits  of  John 
"Wesley,  Bishop  Otoy  and  others,  in  which  the 
peat  founder  of  Methodism  informs  him  that 
Ee  is  specially  commanded  to  come  and  "  bol- 
ster him  up." 

The  knowledge  that  Mr.  Watson  is  honest 
in  his  belief,  and  that  he  will  adhere  to  it, 
embitters  rather  than  palliates  the  painful 
rf'eret  we  feel  at  his  departure  from  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  only  way  of  salvation,  and 
intensifies  our  dread  of  the  fearful  harm  to 
others  which  his  teachings  may  work.  Were 
be  a  professional  spiritualist  like  Foster,  going 
sbout  from  place  to  place  calling  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  at  five  dollars  a  head,  and 
practising  the  vulgar  tricks  of  the  circus  jug- 
gler, he  would  b^  comparatively  harmless. 
But  where  a  man  whom  all  who  know  him  de- 
clare to  be  "  good,"  who  has  spent  all  his  life 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  decides  to  withdraw 
^m  the  Church  of  God,  and  separate  himself 
from  the  religious  denomination  which  loved 
^d  honored  him,  to  follow  the  faith  which  he 
itow  professes,  and  which  the  Holy  Scriptures 
emphatically  condemn,  we  deplore  the  fall  and 
pray  that  a  merciful  God  may  yet  turn  the 
i^eart  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just 

As  literary  works,  or  as  areuments  in  favor 
0^  spiritualism  (we  deny  the  possibility  of 
^phrutxan  spiritualism,"  as  we  do  that  of  Chris- 
tian profanity.  Christian  drunkenness,  or  Chris- 
^Q  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  or  the 
existence  of  God,  after  the  manner  of  "Jimmy"), 
neither  the  first  or  second  strokes  of  Mr.  Wat- 
•yu's  clock  are  worthy  of  much  attention. 
They  are  a  feebly-constructed  recital  of  the 
^icts  of  professional  "  wizards,"  such  as  Foster, 
Mrs.  Hollis  and  others,  and  of  the  hallucina- 
I  tions  of  the  author,  and  are  in  many  instances 
*^  grotesauely  absurd  as  to  make  one  suppose 
^t  the  aesign  of  the  narrator  is  to  convince 


persons  imbued  with  spiritualism  of  the  ex- 
travagant folly  of  the  doctrine,  rather  than  to 
impress  his  readers  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
own  belief  in  it. 

It  is  solely  because  Mr.  Samuel  Watson, 
formerly  a  preacher  and  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  has  written  them^  that  these 
books  are  deserving  of  serious  notice,  and  it  is 
on  this  account,  and  Arom  our  respect  for  Mr. 
Watson,  that  we  deplore  their  publication.  If 
we  wanted  to  read  ghost  stories  and  tales  of 
wonder,  we  would  vastly  prefer  Walter  Scott's 
"  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  and  if  we  felt 
any  interest  in  the  tricks  of  jugglers  and  ven- 
triloquists, we  should  go  to  see  some  profes- 
sional magician  like  Heller  or  Houdin,  whom 
we  have  seen  perform  many  tricks  far  mora 
marvellous  than  anything  Mr.  Watson  has 
described. 

Thb  Intsrkational  SciSKTiric  SSRISS.— 
We  have  already  on  more  than  one  occasion 
expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  debt  which 
the  reading  public  in  America  owes  to  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  the  well-known  publishers,  for 
the  well-chosen  series  of  scientific  books  which 
they  are  constantly  publishing,  f^om  the  pens 
of  the  most  eminent  authors,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  and  instruction  of  tne  ordinary 
reader,  and  elucidating  in  the  plainest  manner 
and  free  from  technicalities,  some  of  the  most 
abstruse  scientific  subjects.  "  The  International 
Scientific  Series,"  the  first  two  volumes  of  which 
are  before  us,  namely,  "  The  Forms  of  Water," 
by  Professor  Tyndall,  and  "  Physics  and  Poli- 
tics," by  Walter  Bagehot,  author  of  "The 
English  Constitution,"  are  admirable  works  of 
the  class  to  which  we  have  referred.  They 
are  written  in  plain  and  intelligible  language, 
the  one  presenting  some  Of  the  familiar  pne* 
nomena  of  surrounding  nature  in  their  physi- 
cal and  chemical  aspects,  and  the  other  relating 
to  the  economy  of  human  life.  From  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  authors  who  are 
engaged  to  contribute  to  the  "Series,"  we  feel 
assured  that  it  will  be  the  richest  and  most 
raluable  collection  of  works  on  popular  science 
in  our  language.  The  enterprise  is  a  noble 
one,  and  most  neartily  do  we  wish  the  Apple- 
tons  the  rich  recompense  they  so  justly  deserve. 

The  Doctor's  Dilemma.  A  Novel.  By 
Hesba  Stretton,  with  illustrations.  {D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.l  This  is  a  well-told,  interesting 
story,  displaying  considerable  power  and  ca- 
pacity to  nandle  a  rather  intricate  plot.  The 
incidents  are  very  startling,  and  have  as  little 
reference  to  probability  as  the  characters  are 
unlike  the  men  and  women  one  meets  in  every- 
day life.  The  name  of  the  story  is  well-chosen, 
for  every  one  who  reads  it  through  will  agree 
that  the  "doctor"  was  in  a  very  sedous  "  dilem- 
ma," and  will  rejoice  at  his  happy  extrication 
from  it  after  many  trials  and  troubles.  The 
chapter  relating  the  arrival  of  the  heroine 
at  a  French  village,  her  refuse  in  the  house  of 
the  parish  priest,  and  her  aid  in  nursing  the 
fever  patients  in  the  village  hospital,  are  re- 
markaoly  good.  Indeed,  the  "Doctor's  Di- 
lemma" is  very  far  above  the  average  of 
modem  novels. 
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Ths  Strange  Adyenturbs  of  a  Pbjetok. 
A  Novel.  By  William  Black.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.)  This  is  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
of  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  Southern  part 
of  England,  who  with  the  lady's  sister,  Miss 
Bell,  and  a  German  officer,  Count  Yon  Rosen, 
who  of  course  falls  in  love  with  Bell,  make  a 
Journey  in  '*a  phsaton  and  pair'*  through  the 
midland  counties  of  England,  to  Wales,  and 
thence  to  the  lakes  and  Scotland.  The  journey 
is  well  described,  the  scenery  is  graphically 
painted,  and  the  dramatis  personce  so  limited 
in  numoer,  are  interesting  people.  We  failed 
to  discover  anything  *' strange''  in  the  "adven- 
tures" of  the  *<ph8Bton,"  or  that  it  met  with 
any  adventures  other  than  those  which  any 

Shieton  might  meet  on  the  way  from  Lon- 
an  to  Scotland.  Nevertheless  the  book  is 
amusing  and  well  worth  reading.  Count  Von 
Rosen  »  an  excellent  character,  and  gives 
marked  proof  of  good  sense,  ^ood  heart,  and 
aavoir  /aire  in  his  courtship  of  and  final  mar- 
riage with  Miss  BelL 

The  Wandering  Heir.  A  Novel.  By 
Charles  Reade.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  thoroughly  sensational 
story  than  is  ^iven  in  the  seventy-five  pages  of 
this  book.  Like  everything  from  the  pen  of 
Charles  Reade,  it  is  nervously  written,  and 
presents  scenes  of  remarkable  dramatic  power. 
Kidnapping,  white  slavery  in  the  American 
colonies,  poisoning,  escape  from  slavery,  rob- 
bery of  a  title  and  estates  by  a  villainous  uncle, 
love,  reappearance  of  the  rightful  heir,  a  hom- 
icide, a  plot  to  convict  an  innocent  man  of 
murder,  the  wandering  heir  claims  his  own,  a 
trial,  the  uncle  dispossessed,  a  marriage,  the 
heir  is  a  "lord  of  high  degree"  with  immense 
wealth,  a  triumphant  progress,  are  among  the 
principal  incidents  of  this  drama  in  the  shape 
of  a  novel. 

THE   MAGAZINES. 

Harfer'a  for  February  is  more  than  usually 
full  of  fresh,  interesting  and  varied  articles, 
and  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion, are  admirably  executed.  The  following 
is  the  table  of  contents,  in  addition  to  the 
"Easy  Chair,"  "Editor's  Drawer,"  and  the 
regular  "  departments : " 

Life   in   the   IMamond-Fields  — Albert   E.  Coleman 
lobinVEgff    Blue— Ma 
Plete— Hearbert  Tutile : 


RobinVEgff  Blue— Marr  E.  Nutting;  The  Mont-de- 
Piete— Herbert  Tuttle ;  Song  of  the  Palm— Tracy  Robin- 
son ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots— Lyman  Abbott ;  The  Life 


of  an  EaHtern  Woman— Edwin  De  Leon ;  Sub  Rosa- 
Rose  Terry ;  The  Great  Fairs  and  MarkeUc  of  Europe— R. 
H.  Home;  Delusions  of  Medicine— Prof.  Henrv  Draper; 
Old  Kensington— Miss  Thackeray ;  A  Waif  and  Estray- 
D.  R.  Castleton :  A  Simpleton— Charles  Reade ;  Recol- 
lections of  an  old  Stager ;  One  Quiet  Episode— Fanny  E. 
Hodgson:  Mr  Queen— John  G.  Saxe;  The  New  Magda- 
len—WUkle  CoUins ;  My  Lady's  Choice  Kelly  M.  Hutch- 
inson;  Valentines— Rose  Terry. 

Lippincott's  for  February  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive number,  containing  fourteen  articles,  some 
of  which,  especially  "A  Glance  at  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Athens,"  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
all  of  which  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleas- 
ure. The  following  table  of  contents  displays 
a  variety  to  suit  every  taste: 

Searching  for  the  Quinine-Plant  in  Peru  ;  A  Glance  at 
the  Site  and  AnUquities  of  Athens,  by  J.  L.  T.  Phillips ; 
Oommonplaoe,  by  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson ;  Proba- 
tioner I/eonhard,  by  Caroline  Ch««ebro' ;  Countrv-Houae 


Life  in  England,  br  R«sinald  Wynford ;  The  Forert  of 
Arden.  by  lu  Anlol  Ftokop;  Jack,  the  Regular,  hx 
Thomas  Dunn  English ;  Observations  and  Adventum  in 


Wyn , 

Arden.  by^lu  Anlol  ^kop;  Jack,  the~  Regular,  ht 
Thomas  Dunn  English ;  Observations  and  Adventum  in 
Submarine  Diving,  by  Will  Wallace  Hsniey ;  Confideo- 
tial :  Gllmptes  of  John  Chinaman,  bv  Prentice  Mulford ; 
A  W*inter  Reverie,  by  Millie  W.  Carpenter;  "PnqiortN 
Gentlemen  I"  by  A.  H. ;  Our  Monthly  Gossip:  Litera- 
ture of  the  Day. 

Littell's  Living  Aok.  We  welcome  with 
preat  pleasure  the  reappearance  of  this  excel- 
lent periodical,  which  has  so  long— for  some 
unexplained  cause— been  absent  fVom  our  tsble 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  our  eclectic  pub- 
lications. The  Living  Age  and  Fabm  axd 
Home  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  for  $8  per 
anntun  for  both. 

The  Southern  Homestead.  The  first 
number  of  a  periodical  with  this  title,  to  be 
Dublished  monthly  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  bj 
Messrs.  Shannon  &  Mc Arthur,  has  reacbea  our 
table.  Its  name  implies  its  scope  and  purpose, 
and  from  the  ability  displayed  in  the  first  num- 
ber, we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  t 
valuable  addition  to  the  pres?  whose  Isbors  are 
devoted  to  the  farm  and  fireside. 

Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  187.3.  Our  friend 
James  Yick  has  achieved  a  new  conquest  in 
his  guide  for  this  year.  When  we  received 
that  for  1872  we  hardly  thought  tbis  poseibk 
But  he  has  excelled  himself^  and  issued  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  of  150  pages  filled  with  <•!- 
quisite  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  flowers,  tump  of 
them  beautifully  executed  chromos,  sccompii- 
nied  by  a  well  prepared  and  copious  letter- 
press description,  together  with  elalxjrste  di- 
rections how  to  manage  the  flower  garden,  and 
a  quantity  of  other  information  invaluable  U» 
the  amateur  florist.  Vick's  enterpriae  and 
goaheadativeness  deserve  success. 

Catalogue.  B.  F.  Transou  &  Brother,  pro- 
prietors of  the  Humboldt  Nurseries,  Humboldt, 
Gibson  county,  Tenn.,  have  had  the  kindnew 
to  send  us  a  copy  of  their  Catalogue  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  for  this  year. 

The  Journal  of  Industry,  published  »t 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  another  new  and  accepublf 
candidate  for  the  favor  of  the  industrial  public 
We  have  lust  received  a  copy  of  the  first  nuip- 
ber,  and  hope  to  receive  it"  regularly  among 
our  exchanges. 

Pomeroy's  Democrat.  We  have  recently 
received  from  the  editor  a  copy  of  tbis  spright- 
ly, honestly-edited  and  independent  paper, 
published  in  New  York  by  M.  M.  Poroeroy. 
better  known  as  **  Brick  Pomeroy"  Tho 
Dfinocrat  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  old- 
time  Democratic  doctrine— not  the  fusion  hy- 
brid of  modern  times — is  opposed  to  all  shams 
impostures,  and  rascality  of  all  sorts,  and  meets 
all  opponents  with  hard  knocks.  We  sin- 
cerely reeiprocate  Mr.  Pomeroy's  kind  wished 
for  our  prosperity  and  happiness. 

The  Danbury  Neirs  says:  "The  Remark* 
relatives  and  friends  who  attend  a  funenl 
make  upon  the  merits  of  the  deceased  sre  ^ 
quently  instructive.  At  the  funeral  of  an  agw 
resident  of  Slawsons,  Saturday,  a  neighfe-r 
feelingly  observed  that  the  departed  » would  nt 
rare  and  cuss  about  taxes  any  more.' " 
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The  Cavjldjl  Victor  Tomato.— James  J. 
H.  Gregory,  the  well  known  vegetable  seeds- 
man of  Harblehead,  Mass.,  has  brought  out  a 
new  tomato  which  he  recommends  very  highly, 
•a  excelling  all  others  in  early  maturity,  size, 
flavor  and  appearance.  He  gives  the  following 
history  and  description  of  the  new  tomato,  and 
has  sent  us  the  cut  at  the  head  of  this  para- 
graph, to  illustrate  his  description:  [See  ad- 
vertisement.] 

Last  season  a  gentleman  residing  in  Canada 
sent  me  a  glowing  description  of  a  new  tomato. 
I  wrote  asking  for  a  pinch  of  seed  that  I  might 
test  it  in  my  experimental  garden,  a  tract  of 
land  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  which 
is  pretty  well  filled  every  season  with  varieties 
of  new  vegetables  my  numerous  correspon- 
dents kindly  send  me  for  trial.  I  planted  these 
on  my  ground,  anticipating  the  usual  result,  a 
tomato  with  some  very  good  characteristics, 
hut  on  the  whole  not  superior  to  some  kinds 
already  before  the  public.  About  the  time  the 
plants  were  put  out,  left  for  Europe ;  when  I 
returned  my  foreman  called  my  special  atten- 
tion to  this  new  tomato,  which  had  Hpened  Us 
fndt  several  days  earlier  than  any  other  kind  of 
the  twenty-five  varieties  I  was  growing  scattered 
over  my  different  farms.  On  examining  the 
new  sort,  1  saw  at  a  glance  that  here  was  a 
decided  acquisition.  The  fruit  was  not  only 
the  earliest  of  all,  but  of  large  size  and  exceed- 
ingly symmetrical  and  handsome, while  in  ripen- 
ing it  had  no  green  left  around  the  stem,  a 
ereat  fault  with  many  kinds  otherwise  good. 
The  fruit  was  heavy,  full-meated  and  rich,  be- 
tween round  and  oval  in  shape,  aud  red  in 
color;  it  was  distributed  very  evenly  on  the 
▼ines.  A  correspondence  developed  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  who  sent  it,  had  for  the  past 
three  seasons  been  testing  it  side  by  side  with 
other  standard  varieties,  and  found  that  it 
ripened  six  to  ten  days  earlier.  This  fact  may 
be  in  part  accounted  for,  by  its  having  been 
grown  for  years  in  a  northern  latitude,  while 
the  utmost  care  had  always  been  used  in  the 
lelecting  of  seed  stock.  As  fair  a  test  as  I  can 
present  of  its  merits  is  this:  a  market  gardener 
canae  over  forty  miles  specially  to  examine  my 
varieties  of  tomatoes  on  the  ground  as  they 
grew,  that  he  might  select  the  very  best  for 
oil  own  planting.  After  carefully  examining 
•very  sort,  he  emphatically  declared  his  prefer- 
fneefor  this  new  kindy  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  its  hiiiory. 


^xmxmtt  Jipavtment. 


Norman  McLeod  on  Life  Insurance. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Scot- 
tish Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  Rev. 
Norman  McCleod  observed  that  many  per- 
sons, with  whom  in  their  distress  he  came  in 
contact  in  his  ministerial  capacity,  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  blessings  of  insurance 
as  they  ought  to  do.  He  was  not  speaking  of 
those  amongst  the  wealthy  or  poorer  classes, 
but  of  the  middle  classes.  How  was  this  neg- 
lect to  be  accounted  for?  He  thought  one  of 
the  causes,  and  one  which  was  far  more  pre- 
valent than  people  were  aware  of^  was  that 
which  was  very  common  to  humanity — selfish- 
ness. There  were  many  persons  who  had  very 
little  interest  in  spending  money  when  they 
did  not  expect  to  get  some  immediate  or  direct 
return  for  it ;  they  did  not  feel  disposed,  as  it 
were|,  to  spend  money  when  they  knew  that 
no  direct  use  could  be  made  of  it  till  the  nails 
were  put  in  their  coffins.  Tet  a  society  like 
this  was  an  excellent  means  of  educating  men 
out  of  selfishness,  and  training  them  to  have 
due  consideration  for  others.  He  supposed 
there  was  no  man,  excepting  an  extremely  sel- 
fish man,  who  would  go  even  on  a  voyage,  or 
be  absent  from  his  family  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  without  ever  thinking  how  they  were 
to  get  on,  how  they  were  to  pay  their  rent,  or 
get  food  or  clothing  during  his  absence.  He 
would  certainly  seek  to  provide  for  them. 
How  much  more  should  a  man  provide  for  his 
family  when  he  was  taking  that  voyage  from 
which  there  was  no  return.  He  had  heard 
persons,  under  the  guise  of  piety,  say  in  these 
circumstances  they  would  prefer  to  trust  in 
Providence.  Well,  he  thought  we  could  not 
trust  Providence  too  much  when  we  did  our 
duty ;  it  was  not  only  great  ignorance,  but  it 
was  real  profanity  to  suppose  that  we  were  to 
trust  Providence  for  helping. us  to  become  in- 
considerate, selfish,  procrastinating,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  well-being  of  others.  If  they 
trusted  Providence  with  such  habits  as  these, 
they  might  also  expect  that  God  would  cause 
them  to  sufiTer  in  order  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  a  right  trust.  If  they  wasted  their 
substance,  and  were  indifferent  to  their  fami- 
lies, were  idle  and  procrastinating,  he  said, 
Providence  would  teach  them  by  permitting 
them  to  suffer  and  to  see  the  consequences  of 
their  own  acts.  Providence  helped  those  who 
helped  themselves,  or  in  other  words,  those 
who  did  their  duty.  He  thought  there  were 
some  people  who  did  not  insure  their  lives 
from  procrastination,  forgetting  that  all  the 
time  they  were  thinking  about  it,  they  were 
liable  to  sickness,  not  to  speak  of  death.  The 
man  who  might  be  able  to  insure  his  life  this 
week,  might,  in  a  week  or  a  month,  fall  into 
bad  health,  or  might  suffor  from  some  disease 
which  would  prevent  his  life  from  being  ac- 
cepted by  any  assurance  office.  Again,  a  man 
Erocrastinated  until  the  small  income  which 
e  received  could  not  afford  the  premium. 
Such  men  forgot  that  they  mutt  parahaae  the 
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insurance  at  a  dearer  rate  the  older  they  were. 
He  found  again  that  some  people  did  not  in- 
sure their  lives  from  great  ignorance  regarding 
the  conditions  on  which  policies  were  granted. 
It  was  very  difficult  to'  know  how  information 
should  be  spread  in  order  to  disperse  the  pro- 
found ignorance  manifested  by  some.  There 
was  a  vast  number  of  things  done  by  life  assu- 
rance offices  which  could  bard]y  be  explained 
in  the  course  of  a  short  address,  but  he  would 
advise  persons  to  come  frankly  to  the  manager, 
explain  the  circumstances,  and  tell  what  was 
wanted  for  themselves  and  families,  whether 
they  wished  to  pay  nremiums  annually  or 
quarterly,  or  by  limitea  payments,  whether  the 
policy  was  to  be  j>ayable  only  at  death,  or  on 
arriving  at  a  certain  age,  and  so  on. 

The  Claims  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  relation  of  life  insurance  to  business,  its 
aid  of  credit^  and  its  capacity  to  {>romot6  trade, 
have  never  been  recognized,  or  rightly  consid- 
ered; although  its  beneficent  character  is,  to 
some  considerable  degree,  appreciated,  as  the 
eight  or  nine  hundred  thousana  policies  now  in 
force  for  the  benefit  of  wives  and  children,  and 
dependent  relatives,  attests.  But  the  business 
is  not  looked  upon  by  the  public  as  having  any 
relation  whatever  to  their  business  transactions 
in  the  commercial  world,  but  is  regarded  rath- 
er as  an  eleemosynary  institution,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  sought  after  by  them.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  prudent  business  man  would 
look  to  life  insurance,  in  the  uncertainties  of 
business,  as  a  help  to  credit,  as  well  as  a  suste- 
nance to  those  dependent  upon  him;  but  such 
are  not  the  facts.  The  public  do  not  recog- 
nize or  seem  to  comprehend  that  a  life-policy 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  is  evidence  of  hon- 
esty and  business  forecast,  which  will  not  fail 
of  its  reward.  Partners  in  business  do  not  un- 
derstand that  by  it,  the  troubles  which  so  often 
befall  co-partnerships  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  partners,  may  be  entirely  avoided.  These 
facts  seem  to  be  overlooked  by  the  great  mass 
of  our  business  men.  They  know  nothing  of 
life  insurance  as  a  protection  to  capital,  as  a 
means  of  increasing  and  establishing  credit, 
and  as  a  strong  support  to  commercial  opera- 
tions. Our  financial  institutions,  such  as  banks, 
and  s  tvings  and  loan  societies,  ignore  its  value 
as  a  basis  of  security  to  them  upon  their  loans 
in  addition  to  the  usual  mortgage  or  collateral 
required.  The  borrower  himself  forffets  that 
a  life-policy  for  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars 
would  pay  off  the  loan  of  such  a  sum,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  without  disturbing  his 
homestead  or  other  private  property.  Banks 
require  the  property  mortgaged  to  them  to  be 
insured  for  their  benefit^  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  very  frequently  a  life  policy  in  their  fa- 
vor, as  creditor,  would  be  much  more  efficient 
security. 

When  life  insurance  shall  be  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  business,  and  its  facility  to  advance 
the  particular  calling  of  the  assured,  then  it 
will,  like  fire  insurance,  be  sought  after,  and 
the  oompanies  relieved  of  that  enormous  cost 
reqaired  to  procure  busineia.— Omu<  Review. 


From  the  Public  Ledger, 

CRUISE   OF   THE   OLUSTEE. 

BT  OEOBGS  W.  GIFT. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence lately  held,  whereat  Great  Britain  was 
adjudged  to  pay  to  the  United  States  a  round 
sum  of  money  as  damages  for  having  allowed 
certain  good  ships  to  sail  from  her  ports,  which 
thereafter  became  armed  cruisers  of  th?  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  did  bum,  sink 
and  destroy  sundry  ships  belonging  to  Ameri- 
cans. Among  others  it  was  claimea  that  dam- 
ages were  due  for  vessels  destroyed  by  the 
Oiustee,  a  vessel  fitted  out  from  a  Confederate 
port^  and  with  whose  exploits  this  writer  if 
familiar,  having  sailed  as  her  executive  officer. 
The  Qeneva  Conference,  however,  did  not  call 
the  good  craft  to  mind  forcibly  enough  to  in- 
duce me  to  undertake  the  labor  of  writing  the 
fetory  of  her  cruise.  I  was  moved  to  that  by 
6ndmg  an  old  memorandum  book  in  rummag- 
ing among  a  lot  of  old  papers  the  other  day, 
which  among  other  data  contained  the  follow- 
ing: 

Saturday,  Oct.  29, 1864  —At  6:80  P.  M.  ran  the  block- 
ade ft*om  the  Fort  CBSwell  bar  of  Cape  Fear  rlTer. 

Sunday,  80.— Nothing  special  occurred.    Smooth  sea. 

Monday,  81.— At  noon  oyerhauled  Bremen  bark  Got- 
t^nbeiv,  with  emigrunta,  for  BaUimore.  At  five  P.  M. 
burned  American  l>ark  Empr^ea  Thereaa.  of  and  for  Bal- 
timore, forty-three  days  from  Rio  in  tmllast,  Joho  M. 
Bandfli,  owner,  and  H.  T.  Walter,  master.  This  remd 
waa  built  in  Matthews  county,  Va.,  in  1858 ;  two  )adk» 
and  one  boy  baby  on  board ;  christened  latter  "  Oiustee." 

Tuesday,  Nov.  1.— Freeh  breeze  fh>m  northward  ud 
westward  all  day ;  saw  on*  sail ;  too  rough  to  chase. 

Wednesday,  2.— Weather  moderate  and  cold ;  at  day- 
light two  sails  in  sight ;  at  8:30  A.  M.  spoke  British 
schooner  Frink,  from  Maumoras,  for  New  York,  in  dis- 
abled condition  :  at  10:30  A..M.  spoke  British  brig  PriD- 
cess  Alice,  from  New  York,  for  West  Indies ;  at  noondzty 
miles  southeast  fh>m  Cape  Henlopen,  steering  north. 

Here  the  memoranda  ends,  for  immediately 
after  the  last  entry  *'  business "  grew  so  brifi 
that  I  had  no  time  to  make  entries  as  condensed 
even  as  were  these. 

The  reader  needs  first  to  have  some  thiogi 
explained  in  order  to  understand  the  followiog 
narrative.  In  the  summer  of  1864,  Gsptain 
John  Taylor  Wood,  one  of  the  most  reliable  u 
well  as  useful  ofiScers  in  the  Confederate  Statei 
navy,  matured  a  plan  to  release  the  prisoner! 
confined  at  Point  Lookout  in  Maryland.  He 
purposed  to  sail  from  Wilmington  with  several 
swift  blockade  runners,  carrying  a  picked  body 
of  seamen  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
marine  regiment.  From  Wilmington  be  would 
sail  into  tbe  Chesapeake  Bay,  up  the  Potomac, 
and  alongside  the  wharf  at  Point  Lookout  A 
thousand  of  as  good  men  as  were  in  the  Oon- 
federate  service  were  to  fall  on  the  negro  guard 
and  use  it  up  with  bayonet  and  broadsword, 
pistol  and  pike.  The  released  prisoners  were 
to  be  armea  (arms  were  to  be  carried  for  the 
purpcyse)  and  ferried  across  the  river  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  homeward,  under  com- 
mand of  General  Q.  W.  C.  Lee,  tbe  present 
President  of  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
This,  you  will  admit,  was  certainly  audadoi^ 
and  if  there  is  any  merit  in  that"  quality  the 
expedition  deserved  success.  The  plan  wai 
not  only  matured  by  Captain  Wood,  but  wai 
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approved  by  the  authorities,  and  the  yessels 
absolutely  sailed  down  the  river,  and  were 
crossing  the  bar  at  Fort  Fisher  to  run  the 
blockade,  when  a  tel^am  came  from  Rich- 
mond by  the  wires  and  the  signal  corps,  com- 
manding a  halt,  as  the  expedition  was  known 
of  and  talked  about  in  Washington.  Wood  re- 
luctantly turned  back  and  released  all  the 
transports  but  one,  a  double  screw  steamer, 
called  the  Atalanta,  which,  under  his  com- 
mand, became  the  famous  Tallahassee,  and 
again  the  Olustee.  That  is  to  say.  Wood  fitted 
out  this  steamer  a  few  days  after  giving  up  his 
project  a^inst  Point  Lookout,  and  she  became 
the  armed  cruiser  Tallahassee.  Her  first  cruise 
htfted  but  seventeen  dajs,  in  which  time,  I 
think,  she  destroyed  thirty  odd  vessels.  On 
her  return  her  name  was  changed  to  Olustee, 
and  made  the  cruise  we  are  about  to  describe 
in  detail  from  the  memoranda  quoted : 

Our  ship  deserves  the  first  mention.    She 
was  a  clipper  par  exceUenee.    Her  length  was 
about  220  feet,  whilst  her  breadth  was  but  one- 
tenth  that  much.    Her  engines  were  of  im- 
mense power  as  compared  to  her  slender  hull, 
and  were  so  perfectly  constructed  that  when  in 
motion  making  120  revolutions  per  minute,  no 
jar  or  noise  was  perceptible.    We  had  a  couple 
of  Parrot  rified  guns,  one  a  hundred  and  the 
other  a  thirty-pounder;  the  latter  mounted  on 
a  very  high  carriage,  in  order  to  get  elevation 
for  long  ranee.    Our  crew  was  a  ver^  motley 
assemblage.    We  had  not  more  than  eight  men 
forward  who  could  box  the  compass  and  steer 
properly — the  others  were  North  Carolina  con- 
•cripts,  poor,  sickly,  "weakly,"  lazy  fellows, 
thinly  clad  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
sea.    In  addition  to  these  we  had  a  detachment 
of  martnee,  under  Lieutenant  Doak  (now  of 
the  Glarksville  Tobacco  Leaf),  who  were  pretty 
good  fello  ws,  thanks  to  the  "  crucifixions  "  their 
commander  subjected  them  to.    Aft  we  had 
Ave  officers  who  might  have  been  worshiped, 
and  yet  no  sin  committed;  for  their  like  was 
never  seen  before  on  land  or  sea,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  suoh  will  never  be  seen  again.    These 
fi?e  worthies  were  passed  midshipmen,  one  of 
whom,  a  hopeful  youog  Texan,  was  to  be  our 
navigating  officer  (a  pleasant  piece  of  imagine- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  navy, 
as  I  did  that  iob  myself).    These  boys  were 
Confederate  midshipmen,  who  had  been  entered 
during  the  war,  and  promoted  without  ever 
bavins  been  wetted  by  salt  water.    They  were 
to  be  deck  officers,  to  give  directions  to  others 
as  to  the  management  of  the  ship,  of  which 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  boobies.    As  a  matter 
of  course  they  vomited  like  pigeons,  and  soon 
coUed  away  behind  the  smoke-stacks — all  of 
which  cost  me  a  good  deal  of  sleep.    Our  mis- 
sion was  to  sally  forth  from  Wilmington  and 
appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and 
Sandy  Hook ;  bum,  sink  and  destroy  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy,  and  then  fiy  back  to  cover. 
Wood  had  demonstrated  by  his  cruise  that 
things  could  be  made  so  hot  off  New  York  as 
to  pretty  much  lay  up  all  American  vessels. 
We  were  to  continue  the  game,  assisted  by  a 
ooQsorti  the  Ohiokamaoga.    Both  vesaels  were 


ready  for  sea,  and  we  steamed  from  town  to 
the  n>rts  on  the  26th  of  October,  and  anchored 
in  plain  view  of  the  blockading  squadron  out- 
side, which  consisted  of  a  dozen  or  more  ves- 
sels at  each  bar.  On  the  27th  the  Chick a- 
mauga  practiced  at  a  target,  which  was  suffi- 
cient notification  to  the  enemy  that  one  of  the 
vessels,  at  least,  was  an  armed  cruiser  and 
ready  for  sea.  This  increased  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  who  stood  boldly  up  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  channel  of  the  bar,  to  stop  the 
way  against  the  dashing  cruisers  that  were  soon 
to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  in  sight  of  their 
very  greatest  marts  of  commerce.  Wilkinson, 
of  the  Chickamauga,  who  had  committed  the 
indiscretion,  determined  to  make  the  first  ven- 
ture at  breaking  through  the  line.  He  had 
eluded  the  blockade  many  times  previously, 
and  was  so  cool  and  so  determined— a  very 
Viking,  in  fact — that  there  was  little  fear  but 
that  he  would  go  through,  and  he  did  on  the 
28th.  On  the  29th,  it  Ming  quite  smoky  and 
hazy,  we  had  steam  up  by  five  o'clock,  and 
hoped  to  get  out  before  the  enemy  was  ready 
to  receive  us;  besides,  the  tide  served  at  that 
time.  Slowly  we  steamed  by  the  forts,  obscured 
by  the  smoke,  and  crossed  the  "  rip,"  or  inner 
bar ;  down  along  the  shore  we  went  to  the  outer 
bar.  I  said  we  had  **  steam  up ; "  this  means  we 
had  the  last  ounce  of  pressure  our  boilers  were 
allowed  to  bear,  which  was  twenty-five  (25) 
pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  with  fires  thin  and 
perfect,  and  coal  sorted  and  piled  in  front  of 
the  fire  doors  ready  for  use.  The  engineers 
volunteered  to  add  the  fhel  by  hand,  throwing 
a  lump  here  and  another  there,  just  exactly  as 
it  was  needed.  Noiselessly  we  progress  until 
the  pilot  says  we  are  right  opposite  the  gap  to 
be  jumped ;  the  signal  man  faces  the  shore,  and 
telegraphs*  for  the  range  lights  or  beacons  to 
be  shown,  that  we  might  be  guided  across  the 
bar  by  keeping  them  in  line.  A  superannuated 
pilot  had  charge  of  these  beacons,  and  was  not 
at  his  post  promptly^  and  there  we  lay,  with 
steam  accumulating  m  our  boilers  at  a  fearful 
rate.  If  we  were  compelled  to  "  blow  ofi^,"  the 
noise  would  be  heard  for  miles,  and  our  nice 
little  arrangement  understood.  Minutes  flew, 
and  still  no  lights;  finally  the  safety-valve 
lifted  and  the  steam  snorted,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  executive  officer  did  likewise  on  that  occa- 
sion. For  several  minutes  we  lay  roaring  like 
a  thousand  sea  lions,  but  finally  the  old  chap 
** opened"  his  lights  and  we  moved  out,  slowly 
ana  gently  at  first,  with  the  leadsman  crying 
the  soundings  sharply  and  rapidly:  "And  a 
half  two!  and  a  half  two!  two  fathoms!  two 
fathoms !  and  a  quarter  two !  and  a  half  two  I 
and  a  half  two!  three  fathoms!"  Then  a 
slight  pause,  and  with  the  usual  drawl  which 
passes  for  a  "song,"  he  gave  us  "by  the  mark 
four ! "  This  meant  that  we  were  outside  and 
must  shape  a  course.  The  pilot  ordered  the 
lead  in  and  formally  turned  the  ship  over  to 
the  Captain,  who  ordered  her  course  shaped 

*  The  liffhts  used  hj  TeHels  on  such  occasions  wers 
dosml  np  in  a  hox  and  shown  by  raising  a  sliding  door  in 
front  of  them.  Two  lighto  were  nsed,  a  red  ana  a  green 
one.  Oommnnications  oonld  be  transmitted  with  the 
lame  fldeUtj  ss  with  flags  or  torohfls. 
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south  by  west,  which  would  carry  us  clear  of 
Frying-Pan  Shoals.  I  passed  the  word  into 
the  engine  room — we  did  not  use  bells  or  gongs 
on  account  of  the  noise,  but  a  gutta  percha 
tube  instead — ^to  *Met  her  ^o! "  In  an  instant 
the  throttles  were  pulled  wide  open.  The  good 
ship  sprang  forward  like  a  noble-  greyhound 
loosed  from  the  leash;  the  engines  beat  half 
seconds,  and  all  astern  was  foam  and  phosplfo- 
ric  light.  Forward,  or  on  the  sides,  you  found 
no  evidences  of  great  speed,  as  tho  ship  was  so 
sharp  and  tapered  so  far  aft  that  she  made  little 
or  no  **  break."  I  was  amidships  on  the  bridge, 
peering  into  the  darkness  (for  it  was  now  very 
dark),  in  search  of  an  enemy,  and  had  not 

given  any  thought  as  to  the  speed  of  the  vessel, 
uddenly  I  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp  pull  at 
my  sleeve,  and,  looking  around,  saw  our  Charles- 
ton pilotj  an  old  cock  who  had  been  bemoaning 
his  fate  for  several  days,  in  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  sea  in  a  slow  propeller.  He 
drew  roe  to  the  side,  and  with  wonder  and 
astonishment  expressed  in  every  motion,  point- 
ed to  the  outboard  deliverv,  an  orifice  in  the 
side  near  the  water-line,  through  which  was 
being  discharged  the  water  used  in  condensing 
the  steam.  This  stream  of  water  was  near  a 
foot  in  diameter,  pouring  out  like  a  jet  from 
the  nozzle  of  a  fire-engine  hose.  Cutting  into 
the  still  water  it  stirred  up  the  animalculsB, 
which  in  turn  threw  off  a  brilliant  light,  mak- 
ing the  surface  look  like  molten  metal,  dis- 
turbed and  agitated  by  a  violent  wind;  and 
what  added  to  the  delusion  was  the  hissing  of 
the  waters  as  they  came  in  contnct,  and  which 
gave  a  correct  idea  of  the  velocity  with  which 
we  were  moving  through  the  water,  and  it  was 
this  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
experienced  old  salt  who  had  me  by  the  button, 
rather  than  the  beautiful  effect  I  have  attemptea 
to  describe.  After  a  lone  breath  of  relief  the 
old  man  remarked  that  he  had  heard  of  such 
things  before,  but  never  believed  a  word  of  it. 
'<  She 's  five  knots  faster,  sir,  than  any  ship  ever 
built  in  America.''  But  we  had  not  much  time 
to  discuss  the  speed  of  ships,  for  just  then  we 
passed  a  schooner  at  anchor,  from  which  was 
thrown  up  a  rocket  pointing  in  the  direction 
we  were  going,  and  then  another  and  another. 
This  was  to  warn  the  steamers  outside  to  con- 
centrate on  the  line  pointed  out  by  the  rockets. 

This  rocket-throwing  we  knew  was  sure  to 
happen,  and  therefore  were  ready  with  rockets 
alsoj  which  we  threw  in  a  direction  perpendic- 
ular to  the  course  we  were  steering,  to  bewilder 
our  pursuers.  However,  this  did  no  good,  for 
very  soon  the  people  on  our  starboard  side  dis- 
covered a  steamer  approaching,  and  almost  at 
the  same  instant  another  was  seen  coming  down 
on  the  port  beam.  This  latter  was  forward  of 
the  beam,  whilst  the  first  was  abaft ;  hence  we 
would  be  compelled  to  pass  the  last  discovered 
vessel,  whilst  the  first  would  have  to  give  us  a 
stern  chase ;  therefore,  our  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  port  side.  The  guns 
were  trained  on  this  clmp  and  their  muzzles 
changed  as  he  altered  his  bearings.  Doak's 
marines  and  those  of  the  ship's  company,  who 
were  armed  with  small  arms,  made  ready  to 


give  him  a  volley.  We  must  have  seen  both 
enemies  before  they  saw  us,  as  I  think  we  could 
certainly  have  gotten  the  first  shot  had  we  so 
desired,  but  our  policy  was  not  to  disclose  oar 
character,  but  quietly  stand  by  our  guns  and 
fight  only  if  disabled  and  brought  to  Iwy. 
Now  the  fellow  sees  us,  for  he  shows  us  a  faint 
whitish  light  before  opening,  that  he  may  not 
fire  into  a  friend;  we  promptly  show  him  a 
red  light  in  return,  which  disconcerts  him^  for 
he  repeats  his  signal;  then  we  show  bim  a 
green  light;  more  bother,  and  he  displays  the 
signal  for  the  third  time,  which  we  answer  by 
showing  him  both  lights.  Whilst  this  showing 
of  lights  has  been  going  on.  the  starboard  fel- 
low has  been  dropped,  whilst  the  one  cfti  the 
port  side  has  headed  up  on  the  same  coarse  we 
were  steering,  with  his  head  about  up  to  our 
waist,  and  so  near  to  us  that  I  could  distlDcily 
see  the  glitter  of  the  lace  on  the  officers'  ci^ 
and  coats  as  the  rockets  they  commenced 
throwing  glared  out  in  the  darkness.  The  time 
gained  had  been  valuable,  but  our  strategy  was 
not  to  carry  us  away  scot  free,  for  when  we 
displayed  the  two  lights  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  as  to  our  character,  and  the  genSe- 
man  on  the  left  gave  us  a  broadside.  Liuckily 
he  pointed  too  high  and  all  his  missiles  went 
above,  except  one  shell  which  ranged  through 
the  forecastle,  doubled  up  an  iron  stanchion 
and  exploded,  doing  no  more  damage,  however, 
than  setting  fire  to  the  bedding  of  some  of  the 
petty  ofiicers,  and  scaring  out  three  stow-aways. 
But  this  was  not  the  last  shot  by  any  means, 
for  the  vessel  on  the  starboard  side  had  opened, 
and  our  near  neighbor  seeing  that  he  bad  no 
chance  to  keep  up,  was  plying  his  g^ns  and 
rattling  the  knells  above  and  around  us  as 
rapidly  as  men  could  work.  And  there  we  had 
to  stand  and  take  it,  and  never  strike  a  blow 
back.  How  I  longed  to  drop  alongside  this 
confident  fellow  and  surprise  him  with  a  broad- 
side; but  that  was  not  to  be.  He  was  a  great 
side-wheel,  beam  engine  ship,  and  as  I  watched 
the  motions  of  her  walking-beam,  and  observ- 
ing the  big  black  hull  drop  fUrtherand  furtiier 
away/  she  reminded  me  of  a  great  tired,  un- 
wieldy, slow-motioned  cur  dog  chasing  a  bare. 
We  got  twenty  or  thirty  shots  and  si^d  away 
out  of  sight  into  the  darkness.  But  our  troubles 
were  not  at  an  end  by  any  means.  The  rockets 
and  firing  had  set  the  whole  fleet  in  motion  to 
intercept  us,  and  we  bad  scarcely  left  our  first 
tormentors  out  of  sight,  before  four  or  fkre 
others  (we  could  never  settle  the  number)  ap- 
peared ahead  of  us  or  off  either  bow.  Here 
was  a  predicament.  If  we  held  on  our  **nor- 
west  coorse,"  as  did  Paddy,  when  bound  to 
Fingal,  the  chances  were  that  we  would  fiill 
into  a  covey  of  enemies,  who  might  make  short 
work  of  us ;  if  we  swung  sharp  to  port  we 
might  get  ashore  on  Cape  Fear  reef,  whDst  the 
beach  was  not  too  far  away  on  the  starboard 
side  if  we  went  in  that  direction,  but  this  latter 
was  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  did  it,  and  did  it  quickly, 
too,  for  there  is  not  much  time  for  deHberatieii 
in  a  ship  going  twenty  knots  an  hour,  and  close 
aboard  danger  right  ahead. 

[«0  U  00SVUIVS9.] 
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SEEDIJiiSEED! 

FOR  FALL  SOWING 

JUST  BECEIVED  BY 

R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,-   TENN. 


Bed  Olover,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Grass,    -    $3.00  per  bosh. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Grass,    -    -    $1.75  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Grass,   -   -   -    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $6.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 
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White  Olover, 
Alsike  Olover, 
Lucem  Clover, 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre 


cts.  per  lb. 


Seed  Bye,    -    - 
Seed  Barley,  -   - 
Seed  Wheat,    - 


$1.16  per  bush. 
$1.26  per  biidi. 
$2.26  per  bush. 


In  all  e€ues  Sacks  will  be  charged  eactra  tm 
the  above  pricee. 


BRINLY   PLOT^S! 


AX.WATS   ON  HAND. 

No.  1,  7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  50 

No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 

No.  3, 9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.  0,  subsoil.. 6  50 

EXTKA  POINTS,  &c. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  0  steel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  cast  point ,...  35 

No.  2,  B  steel  point 2  00 

No.  2,  B  cast  point 50 

No.  3,  B  steel  point 2  60 

No.  3,  B  cast  point 50 


STANDABDS. 

No.  1,  cast  standard $2  00 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  60 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. ^  2  50 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep « 3  50 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold. » 2  50 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  upright. 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue 1  00 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel « 2  00 

No.  15,  buzzard  wing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  50 


9S^  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "  Brinly  Universal  Plow." 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  the  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  castine  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crooked 
beam,  and  give  the  numoer  of  the  kind  of  upright. 

K  G.  GRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 

N0iu»72.-«m.  IMempllis,  n?eiui. 
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Prepared  fhim  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extraot  of  Campkor,  Extract  of  Indea, 
Chlorodjne  and  Magnetic  Fluid  ckemioaUy  eombined. 

TIm  grefti  MooaM  »f  this  powerflU  p«a«fer»fcliig  FIvU  mumato  Mm  proprieton  in  pnmoQuoiag  it  the  grMtatI  LlaiaMat  tzlaai. 

II  to  a  p«Mferm4in<  Fhiid,  whieh  pMMS  imiiMidUtelj  thnragfa  aU  the  ttHuat,  masdM,  and  totbe  bone  ICmU:     Ita  mUoa  apon  tlw 


N  »f  this  powerflU  p«a«fer»fclng  FlaU  warraato  Mm  pr 

n<  Fhiid,  whieh  paatw  imnMdiatelj  thnragfa  aU  the 

J  Mai  tbnn  ap,  aa  olhw  Uaiments  do,  bat  lo  op«B  t 

fffiadplw  In  mn  or  aateral  rwtoratloa  of  all  •rgaaie  daraagomtata,  whathar  la  maa  or  baaat, 
"    •*        ^ *• -•— ^-_^v.*-« — '--^^.Jin, 


Afciortaoti  to  ao%  to  aaal  tbam  ap,  aa  oUm  Uaimaata  do,  bat  to  opoa  tbam  aad  iaoraaaathe  etrealatioa.    It  to  baaad  apon  aeiaaMia 
todplaa  te  aara  or  aataral  raatoratloa  of  all  argaaie  daraagaaiaata,  whathar  la  maa  or  baaat, 
Saad  Ibr  a  Oraalar  baariagthaaridaaoa  of  iU  woadarfVil  aAoaar.  from  the  foUowiag  wall-kaowa  otttoeaa  of  thaSoath: 
OOL.  Pmu  B.  Qhrnmrn,  of  SMhj  eoaaty,  Teaa..  Carad  him  of  Splaal  dtooaaa. 


T.  I.  Bamr,  Flow  M aaaflMtarar,  LoatorUla,  K7.    Carad  him  of  a  aarioas  hart  raoeiTad  from  a  ihU. 

A.  C  Lajib,  Hora  Laka  Dapot,  Miaa.    Curadhim  of  Paraljaia. 

OoL.  8.  J.  WADLKT.  laka,  Miaa.    Carad  him  of  a  hart  of  aloTaa  jaara*  ataadlag. 

Oau  D.  H.  a  MooBi,  Dardaaalla,  Ark.    Carad  hto  wilb  of  rhaamatiaai. 


M.  ▼.  BOGAJI,  OUra  Braaoh,  Htoa.    Carad  of  aaaralgia.    Had  aaffiwad  thraa  jaan. 

B.  BvoK,  Harral'a  Croaalag.  Miaa.    Carad  of  aaaralgia  aad  rhaamatiaai. 

Obobok  M.  BAKDirxB,  M adiaoB  Statioa,  Ala.    Carad  of  rbaamatlam  of  twaatj  yaara'  ataadiag. 


Dk.  ALnMD  MooBHAK,  Saerameato,  Kt.,  writaa:  **  Yoar  Uaimeat  glraa  aalvaraal  BaticfMtioa.'* 
Da.  J.  W.  Tabbt,  Dakadom,  Taaa.,  writaa:  "  Toar  Magio  Araiea  TJatmaat  giraa  graat aatiaihetioa." 
Baadiada  of  othera  hava  pabltohad  their  taatimoay  to  ita  graat  marita. 


THE   LADIES'    REMEDY. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

Tbaaalargad  azpartaaoa  of  Dr.  Jaekaoa,  who  made  the  Dlaaaaaa  of  Woaiaa  a  apaeial^,  aiada  him  amiaantly  aaoaaaafU,  and  Ip 
Ihataipavtoaaa  aad  iaaaaai  wa  are  iadabtad  in  tha  h^pj  eombinatioa  kaowa  aa  hto     • 

FmHOLJ^Iam    VIGOR-^TOR. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  speoiallf  for  the  Onre  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 
CHLOBOMtIS,    OB  BETBNTION,       IBBBBULABITT,        PAINVUZ   MJSNSTBWATIOJn', 
BVFPBMSaBD  MBN8TBVATKON,       JLBUCOBBHBA,       UTBBUfM   ULCBBAItlOIf,  .^ 

And  all  aflbotlons  of  kindred  nature. 

Waaaraaallraakaf  takdSaafhatthajrglTathayifloralaratriaL  FaU  diraetioaa  aoeompaaj  aaeh  bottle,  aadif  ftartbar  iatftraatloai 
an  xaaaixad,  tha  propriatora,  la  atriot  oealdaaoa,  are  alwaja  ready  ta  aaaiat^  aad  will  aaawar  aaj  oommaaioatioaa.  It  to  naStf 
Mlarad  that  there  asdata  ao  womaa  who  wOl  aot  ftal  haraalf  atroager  aad  batter  by  aaiag  thto  oartaialj  moat  reliiUde  aiadieiaa;  aad 
NMaa  who  are  •nflbriag  tnm  Faaetioaal  Daraagemeat,  Debility.  Siok  Headaohe,  Nenroaaaaaa,  Palaa  ia  the  Baok  or  Loiaa,  aad  atadhur 
iacMoaa  arialBg  from  Mm  aama  eaaae,  would  do  well  to  heaitata  bafbre  pladag  themaalTaa  at  the  merer  of  aome  qaaek  who  «an  aot  kaow 
lb  whole  hiatary  of  their  troaUe.  Let  them,  iaatead.  proaura  a  botUa  of  DB.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIOORATOB,  aad  glra  to- a 
UthM  trl^  aad  oar  word  Ibr  It,  ther  will  aerer.  aevar  regret  it.  Be  aure  of  the  aame,  aad  be  aare  to  take  ao  aabaututa.  Aak  Ibr 
BB.  JACKBOira  VBUAIiS  VZQOBATOB.  aad  reoeire  aothiagbat  whatyoa  iaqalre  for.  See  that  the  Propriatora' aama— 
MABSIIELD  4  HIQBEJfr-to  apoa  the  bottle,  aad  that  it  haa  their  owa  Proprietary  Uaitad  Statea  Stamp  apoa  it. 

THM  TMSLY  BB8T  LmrO^XXDIOnni  aXTANT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  Taloable  oompoond  is  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and*,  what  ia 

better,  haTe  been  well  and  suocessftilly  tested.    Read  ih^  iMt : 

WIZn  CHBBBT,  BALSAM  TOLV,  SANQUINABIA,  LIVBBWOBT,  B88BNOB  OW  TAB, 

MOABMOUNJ>,  XiUNQWOBT,    SQTTILItS,   SBNBKA,    MAXICO,   LOBBLIA, 

BNGJLISH    WOOD  NAJPHTMA, 

TIm  aiaat  aerapaloaa  eara  to  obaarrad  la  aeleotlag  the  abore  matariale.  Ja  order  to  aeoare  tha  fhll  medieiaal  powera  of  their  aattva 

Priadptoa,  aad  wa  alaim  that  the  HUKOABIAN  BAXBAM  07  UTB  haa  aot  oaly  tha  happtoat  aad  moat  afeotaal  mediaaaieata 

nr  ita  eempoaitioa,  bat  that  it  aoataiaa  the  uwu  of  eaeh  iagredJeat  ia  perlbot  oombiaatioa.     Wood  Naphtha  haa  attalaed  a  woadarfrd 

npatatkm  Ihr  ita  powerful  raaoratiTa  powara  ia  CONSUMPTION;  bat  tha  aameroaa  faiferior  artielea  aad  imitatioaa  aaBad  by  fla 

uma  have  ahneat  arowded  oat  tha  para  aad  maoh  more  ezpeaaire  geaaiae,  aad,  ia  ooaaeqaeaoe,  the  latter  to  aaklom  aooeaaihle  to  the 

M^ority  of  thepaople.    It  la  coaranteed  that  aoae  bat  thepareat  aad  beat  Eagltoh  Wood  Naphtha  to  aaed  ia  the  EUKOABZAir 

UllMhH  or  TJnn»  aad  the  Propriatara  aaa  ahow,  by  Volume*  of  XSvldenoe,  it  ataada  paaitfrtly  aarlvalad  Ibr 

OONSaMPTION,  00UGH8,  BRONCHITIS,  A™HMa/dSeaSB8  OP  THE  THROAT  AND   BRONOHUL 

TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION  OF  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OP  BLOOD,   INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  Ann 

A.m    Ak.Tr    XiaCZ»XIO«X«OEl.JiL3M-^I*    XO?    SC.A.fll      XrO     XIQTJJ^Xa. 

The  aboTe  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  Seath  and  West,  are  manofaotored 
with  the  most  scrapnlous  care  by  the  Sole  Ftoprietora,  

MANSFIELD  ft  HIQBBX, 

Memphis,  Tann. 

Proprietors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  8TRUP,  for  Chills  and  Fever ;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RBBTOKSR, 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ao. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

aV^KOKS   GINUINB  WITHOUT  OUR  PEIVATB  PROPRIBTARY  STAMP.  ^M 
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The  April  number  of  the  Farm  and  Home  will  contain  an  admirably  executed  portrait  of 
QiBNEBAL  John  B.  Gordon,  Senator  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

We^TYiO  DOLLAKS  A  YJfiAJbt— IW VAKIABLY  iJ^  ADVA^UJfi. 

*4i*  Thb  Postage  on  the  Farm  and  Home  is  3  cents  a  quarter;  12  cents  a  yesr. 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

If  we  had  the  same  readers  every  year,  and 
if  all  of  them  would  preserve  their  copies 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  for  reference,  it 
would  not  he  necessary  to  repeat  the  advice 
we  have  heretofore  given  as  to  what  is  the 
farm  work  for  this  month,  and  how  it  should  he 
done.  But  we  have  many  readers  whom  we  had 
not  the  privilege  to  address  a  year  ago,  and  of 
those  we  had  there  are  many  whom  it  may 
benefit  to  remind  them  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  during  this,  the  most  important  month 
of  the  crop  year.  The  unusually  severe  weath- 
er during  tiie  winter  has  necesjsarily  retarded 
the  work  of  preparing  the  soil,  so  that  even 
those  who  recognize  the  importance  of  thorough 
preparation  have  heen  unahle  to  carry  it  out 
as  fully  as  is  desirable.  In  most  of  the  South- 
em  States  com  planting  is  done  this  month. 
In  the  extreme  South  some  corn  may  have 
been  planted  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
but  the  main  Southern  crop  will  be  put  in  the 
ground  during  March.  Farmers  this  year, 
feeling  that  they  are  pressed  for  time,  are  very 
likely  to  argue  that  they  must  do  the  work  in  a 
harry  in  order  to  do  it  at  all,  and  that  planting 
com  on  a  Uat  is  about  the  best  they  can  do,  leav- 
ing the  middles  to  be  plowed  when  they  can 
"get  round  to  it."  We  warn  all  who  contemplate 
planting  in  this  way  that  it  is  better  for  them 
to  plant  half  the  area  they  intend  to  plant  on 
well-prepared  soil  than  to  plant  the  whole 
badly.     They  will  gather  more  corn  in  the 
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fall  and  save  labor.  In  very  loose  clean  land 
listing  may  be  excusable.  It  is  never  desir- 
able. But  in  stitf  upland  it  is  destructive  of 
the  possibility  of  a  good  crop. 

Let  the  entire  ground  be  deeply  and  closely 
broken.  It  is  too  late  now,  we  admit,  to  attempt 
to  subsoil  every  furrow,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
subsoil  the  center  and  two  side  furrows  of  the 
corn  row.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  crop  against  the  effects  of 
the  summer  droughts.  In  another  part  of  this 
issue  we  republish  the  essay  on  the  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  corn  published  several  years 
ago  by  the  late  James  M.  Chambers,  the  gifted 
editor  of  the  Soil  of  the  iSouth,  and  which  in 
our  judgment  is  the  best,  plainest  and  most 
comprehensive  lesson  on  corn  culture  we  have 
ever  seen. 

We  reiterate  our  advice,  to  give  the  corn 
crop  more  attention  and  sufficient  space  to  in- 
sure an  abundant  supply,  even  if  by  doing  so 
the  cotton  crop  must  be  curtailed.  We  will 
not  repeat  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
course.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
is  the  most  cogent  argument  we  could  possibly 
adduce. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  COTTON    PLANTING. 

However  opinions  vary  as  to  early  or  late 
planting  of  the  seed,  there  can  be  no  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  completing  the  pr^ 
parations  for  planting  this  month.  Where  the 
mule  and  plow  force  is  sufficient  to  permit  it, 
we  advise  a  thorough  plowing  and  subsoiling 
of  every  foot  of  cotton  ground,  but  if  this  be 
impossible  let  the  center  and  two  side  furrows 
of  every  bed  be  subsoiled  as  deeply  as  practic- 
able. Open  with  a  long  broad  shovel,  follow 
with  a  Brinly  subsoil  plow,  and  throw  a  Air- 
row  on  each  side  to  the  center  with  a  turn  plow, 
following  it  with  the  subsoiler.    If  we  had  to 
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select  between  subsoiliDg  and  liberal  manuring 
on  ordinary  land  for  cotton,  and  could  not  em- 
ploy both,  we  should  choose  subsoiling  to  onake 
a  good  crop. 

We  publish  elsewhere  in  thij  number  Mr. 
David  Dickson's  directions  for  cotton  planting. 
His  uniform  success  as  an  upland  cotton  plan- 
ter warrants  perfect  faith  in  the  correctness  of 
his  advise  as  given  in  his  excellent  **  Practical 
Treatise  on  Agriculture." 

LUCERNE. 

This  is  the  month  to  sow  lucerne,  the  best 
and  most  profitable  forage  crop  we  know.  Let 
the  soil  be  rich  and  well  prepared.  Sow  in  drills 
wide  enough  apart  to  allow  a  narrow  cultivator 
to  pass  between  them  to  keep  down  weeds  and 
keep  the  rows  clean  until  the  lucerne  takes  full 
possession.  From  12  to  15  lbs.  of  seed  are 
sufficient  for  an  acre. 

FORAGE  CROPS. 

In  addition  to  lucerne,  plant  millet,  Hun- 
garian grass  and  drilled  corn  so  as  to  insure  an 
abundance  of  forage  for  the  stock  and  secure 
independence  from  Northern  hay.  In  sowing 
drilled  corn,  sow  thickly,  not  less  than  three 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Plant  so  as  to  have  a  large  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes.  They  are  a  most  profitable  crop,  and 
useful  alike  in  the  nourishment  of  man  and 
beast. 

IRISH   POTATOES 

may  still  be  planted,  and  we  advise  our  friends 
to  plant  a  good-sized  patch  and  not  a  few  rows 
in  a  corner  of  the  garden.  With  proper  care 
they  may  be  kept  sound  all  the  winter. 

SPRIKG  OATS. 

A  good  crop  of  oats  may  be  made  from  seed 
sown  now  on  well-prepared  and  good  soil. 


Immigration. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  up  to  this 
time  to  induce  foreign  emigrants  to  come  to 
the  Southern  States  have  failed,  because  in  our 
humble  judgment  they  were  misdirected.  The 
South  needs  settlers  (not  laborers)  who  will 
bring  with  them  capital,  intelligence  and  good 
habits,  who'will  purchase  our  surplus  lands  and 
establish  colonies,  and  thus  conduce  to  the  pros- 
perity and  producti\(e  wealth  of  the  country. 

To  induce  this  class  of  people  to  emigrate 
we  must  send  commissioners  to  Europe,  whose 
services  will  be  recompensed  otherwise  than 
by  a  given  number  of  dollars  a  head  for  the 


emigrants  they  gather  up  and  send  out.  The 
commissioners  should  be  men  of  high  charac- 
ter and  intellectual  capacity,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
South,  and  who,  armed  with  the  commissions 
of  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States, 
will  inspire  confidence  among  the  people,  and 
not  be  regarded,  as  the  **  foreign  commission- 
ers" hitherto  sent  abroad  have  been,  in  the 
light  of  hotel  touts  or  steamboat  runners.  In- 
stead of  engaging  the  first  man  that  can  be 
caught  who  "  speaks  Dutch,"  and  getting  him 
for  as  small  a  compensation  as  possible,  the 
very  best  and  most  prominent  man  should  be 
sent,  and  his  compensation  should  be  sufficient 
to  give  dignity  and  importance  as  well  as  effi- 
ciency to  his  mission. 

The  class  of  people  who  can  be  collected  on 
the  wharves  at  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  and 
paid  to  emigrate  to  the  South,  are  the  very 
people  we  do  not  want.  They  are  generally 
of  the  lowest  order,  have  no  means,  and  are 
only  fit  to  do  menial  labor.  They  are  in  no 
sense  the  people  to  develop  the  resources  of 
any  country.  They  are  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help. 

We  want  the  better  order  of  educated  set- 
tlers, who  have  been  small  farmers  in  their 
'own  country,  but  who,  from  the  high  price  of 
land  at  home,  are  unable  to  become  proprie- 
tors, may  be  induced  to  come  to  this  country 
to  improve  their  condition  and  provide  amply 
for  their  families. 

In  our  opinion  there  is  no  laborer  for  the 
cotton  States  so  efficient  as  the  negro.  We 
may  be  compelled  to  employ  the  German, 
Danish  and  Dutch  peasant  when  we  cannot 
obtain  negroes,  but  while  we  can  hire  the  latt^ 
it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  employ  the  Euro- 
pean laborer. 

We  have  plenty  of  room  for  the  settler. 
We  need  his  capital,  his  intelligent  skill,  and 
the  example  of  his  frugality  and  thrift.  And 
if  the  right  means  are  employed,  the  proper 
agents  commissioned,  and  if  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  indos- 
trial  resources  of  our  country,  its  soil,  climate, 
geography,  &c,  be  diffused,  this  class  of  popu- 
lation may  be  readily  induced  to  come  and 
settle  among  us.  The  most  effective  means  to 
this  end  is  to  indu^  leading  citizens,  say  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Holland,  to  come  here,  see  the  country,  judge 
of  it  for  themselves,  and  then  become  the 
leaders  of  future  oolonies  of  settlers. 
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"frhen  we  heard  that  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Howard 
intended  to  vwH  Europe  last  year  to  promote 
immigration  to  Georgia,  we  had  hope  that  a 
great  movement  of  the  right  sort  and  in  the 
right  direction  would  ^be  made.  "We  know 
that  Mr.  Howard  is  opposed  to  the  importation 
of  common  laborers,  and  that  he  understands 
desirable  immigration  to  mean  the  settlement 
of  our  surplus  lands,  the  development  of  our 
mines,  the  improvement  of  our  stock-farming, 
the  planting  and  management  of  vineyards,  &c., 
by  foreign  emigrants  with  the  means,  know- 
ledge and  morality  necessary  to  do  these  things 
and  become  useful  and  worthy  citizens. 

It  is  men  like  Mr.  Howard  who  should  be 
sent  to  Europe  as  commissioners,  if  they  can  be 
found  and  induced  to  go ;  and  they  should  be 
liberally  remunerated,  and  their  office  and  du- 
ties exalted  as  much  as  possible.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  "  speak  Dutch"  who  can  be 
"hired,"  as  the  phrase  is,  to  undertake  the  duty 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  the  expenditure 
just  amounts  to  paying  the  expenses  of  the 
hired  Dutchman  to  visit  his  native  village, 
drink  lager  beer  in  the  wharf  taverns  of  some 
foreign  seaport,  and  bring  with  him  a  few  un- 
prottable  farm  laborers,  who,  after  trying  la- 
bor in  our  cotton  fields  in  the  dog-days,  "  throw 
down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe,"  and  become  the 
presiding  geniuses  of  peanut  and  apple-stands 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets  of  our  towns  and 
villages. 

If  we  are  to  have  immigration,  let  us  try  to 
get  the  best,  and  if  we  make  the  effort,  let  it 
be  in  the  right  direction. 


Teterinary  Edneation* 

LETTBR  FROM  JOHN   PL0WHANDLK8. 

Me.  Editor — We  are  just  commencing  our 
State  Agricultural  Colleges,  which  I  believe 
are  destined,  under  wise  management,  to  be 
the  most  valuable  educational  institutions  in 
the  country.  Some  of  them  are  already  in 
operation,  but  up  to  this  time  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  provision  made  in  any  of  them  for  a 
ehair  to  teach  the  veterinary  art.  This  omis- 
sion is  much  to  be  regretted.  Our  people  are 
jost  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  piying 
more  attention  to  stock  and  sheep-raising,  of 
improving  the  breeds,  and  making  stock-rais- 
ing -a  Southern  industry.  It  is  essential  to 
success  to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  animals  and  their  treatment.  We 
know  the  character  and  attainments  of  those 
who  are  known  amoQg  as  as  "cow-doctors" 


and  "horse-doctors,"  who,  when  a  cow  has  the 
imaginary  ailment  of  having  "lost  her  cud," 
undertake  to  supply  it  by  forcing  a  lump  of 
beef  or  bacon  down  her  throat,  or  who,  when 
a  horse  has  inflamed  eyes,  which  they  call 
"  hooks,"  profess  to  cure  the  disease  by  cutting 
away  the  inside  of  the  eye-lid.  We  know  how 
every  species  of  lameness  in  a  horse  is  called 
"swinney,"  and  how  hollo w-6e%  in  a  cow, 
after  a  winter's  exposure  and  starvation,  is 
called  "  hollow-horn."  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  animals  and 
how  to  treat  them.  I  do  not  know  in  any 
State  in  the  South  a  single  enlightened  veteri* 
nary  surgeon  who  has  graduated  in  a  veteri- 
nary college,  and  is  really  qualified  to  practice. 
At  the  North  and  in  Europe  veterinary  surgery 
is  a  profession  requiring  as  deep  study  and  as 
assiduous  application  as  the  medical  profession 
for  the  treatment  of  human  diseases,  and  recog- 
nized as  entitled  to  as  much  honor  and  consid- 
eration as  any  other.  The  veterinary  surgeons 
of  cavalry  regiments  in  Europe  are  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  associate  with  the  first  men 
in  the  land.  And  what  is  the  result?  The 
professors  of  the  veterinary  art  in  that  country 
are  not  only  thoroughly  versed  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals,  but 
they  know  how  to  prevent  disease  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  ventila- 
tion, clothing,  food,  water  and  general  treatment 
upon  the  animal  system.  From  the  iminense 
sums  invested  in  England,  for  instance,  in 
horses  and  other  stock,  competent  veterinarians 
are  a  necessity,  and  they  are  equally  so  here, 
it  will  be  conceded,  when  we  read  the  statistics 
of  the  yearly  losses  of  live  stock,  estimated,  as 
I  have  seen  them  stated,  at  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Let  the  managers  and  founders  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges  provide  for  this  manifest  want 
at  once,  endow  a  veterinary  chair  in  each  col- 
lege, and  secure  the  services  of  the  best  and 
most  competent  professors,  not  the  least  un- 
lettered "  cow-doctors  "  or  "  horse-doctors  "  we 
can  find,  but  men  really  competent  for  the 
places,  and  let  the  course  of  veterinary  study 
be  full  enough  and  long  enough  to  enable  the 
students  who  apply  themselves  to  this  branch 
to  leave  the  college  fully  qualified  to  practice 
and  take  rank  with  the  most  eminent  veterina- 
rians of  other  countries.  We  have  the  most 
favored  country  for  stock-raising  in  the  world. 
It  ought  to  be  one  of  our  most  profitable  indus- 
tries. It  is  not  enough  to  import  thorough- 
bred stock,  we  must  know  how  to  treat  them. 
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And  to  learn  this  we  must  provide  competent 
teachers,  and  in  no  way  can  this  be  better  done 
than  by  making  the  veterinary  science  and 
practice  a  prominent  branch  of  the  educational 
course  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 

John  Plowhandles. 


For  Vu  Southern  Farm  and  Honu. 

Hedges  Instead  of  Board  or  Bail  Fences. 

Mr.  Editor — I  read  in  a  recent  number  of 
your  valuable  periodical  a  communication  rec- 
ommending Southern  farmers  to  substitute 
board  for  rail  fences,  and  showing  the  compar- 
ative economy  of  the  former  in  a  series  of 
years.  I  see  also  in  other  agricultural  papers, 
articles  recommending  wire  fences,  and  show- 
ing how  effective  and  cheap  they  are. 

I  agree  with  you  that  plank  fences,  provid- 
ed they  are  well  made  of  good  cedar  or  ches- 
nut  posts,  well  set,  and  seasoned  heart  lumber, 
will  be  found  in  ten  years  to  be  vastly  cheaper 
than  the  ugly,  weak,  and  imperfect  rail  fences 
by  which  the  country  is  now  disfigured.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  wire  fences,  and  doubt 
yery  much  whether  they  are  any  account  ex- 
cept for  a  flower  yard  or  some  small  lot  near 
the  house.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  fence  pos- 
gible  is  an  osage  orange  hedge.  In  three  years 
after  it  is  set  out,  if  the  work  be  well  done  and 
the  plants  are  properly  cut  back  so  as  to  in- 
duce thick  growth  from  the  roots,  the  hedge 
will  be  dense  and  thick  enough  to  turn  any- 
thing living,  and  that  too  at  a  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  cheapest  plank  fence  that  can  be 
built,  and  this  hedge  once  established  will  be 
as  near  perpetual  as  anything  can  be. 

I  know  that  people  have  tried  to  raise  osage 
orange  hedges  and  have  failed,  attributing  the 
failure  generally  to  climate.  They  are  mis- 
taken. Their  failure  was  caused  by  their 
slovenly  way  of  setting  out,  and  by  their  lazy 
neglect  of  the  plants  subsequently.  If  any 
man  will  prepare  the  ground  on  which  he 
wishes  to  plant  his  hedge  as  thoroughly  as  he 
ought  to  prepare  it  for  a  crop  of  corn,  then  in 
the  spring,  plow  out  a  deep,  straight  furrow  in 
the  center  where  the  hedge  is  to  grow,  set  out 
plants  two  years'  growth  from  the  seed,  cut 
them  down  nearly  to  the  root,  set  them  by  a 
line,  cover  them  almost  to  the  top,  and  plow 
and  cultivate  them  so  as  to  destroy  all  weeds 
and  grass,  his  first  year's  work  will  be  well 
done.  In  the  winter  of  the  first  year,  if  the 
plants  are  liberally  top-dressed,  or  mulched 
with  litter  or'  coarse  manure,  the  next  year's 


growth  will  be  much  more  vigorous.  Inihe 
spring,  the  plants  should  be  cut  back  nearly  to 
the  ground,  the  next  spring  to  four  or  five 
inches  above  the  preceding  cut,  and  the  third 
spring  in  like  manner.  Then  the  hedge  is 
complete,  and  only  needs  trimo&ing  to  the 
right  height  with  an  ordinary  hedge-shears. 
In  the  first  spring  after  setting  out,  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  if  any  plant  has  failed,  and  if 
so  to  replace  it  from  the  nursery. 

I  think  that  the  total  expense  of  a  hedge 
such  as  I  have  described  need  not  exceed  fifty 
to  sixty  cents  a  rod,  and  if  the  plants  are  raised 
at  home  from  the  seed,  not  bought  from  s 
nursery,  the  expense  would  be  of  course  much 
less.  I  repeat,  hedges  only  fail  because  they 
are  carelessly  planted,  never  cultivated  or 
pruned,  and  allowed  to  grow  into  spindling 
trees,  never  cut  back  so  as  to  promote  bushy 
growth  from  the  bottom. 

I  have  no  experience  of  the  pyracanthiu  or 
mulberry,  but  I  believe  they  could  be  made  to 
answer  as  good  a  purpose  as  the  osage  or  \m 
d'arc.  The  English  hawthorn  will  not  da 
Why,  I  cannot  tell.  What  a  beautiful  sight 
would  be  a  plantation  divided  by  evenly- 
trimmed,  dense  pyracanthus  hedges  in  M 
bloom!  —  how  dififerent  from  the  shackling, 
crooked  rail  fences  1  Bois  i>'ARa 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Harrowing  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor — If  farmers  would  only  beliete 
it  they  could  increase  their  wheat  crop  very 
much  by  running  a  smoothing  harrow  orer 
the  fields  once  or  twice  in  the  spring.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  wheat  was  sown 
broadcast  or  drilled,  the  harrowing  it  will  im- 
prove it.  It  looks  to  the  inexperienced  as  if 
the  harrow  would  tear  the  crop  all  to  piece^ 
but  those  who  have  tried  it  know  better,  and  I 
could  not  be  induced  to  neglect  this  important 
work.  I  have  a  light  smoothing  harrow  of  the 
Thomas  make,  with  which  I  go  over  the  crop 
twice,  at  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  days  be- 
tween the  operations,  and  I  find  that  it  does 
not  injure  the  stand  at  all,  while  it  stirs  and 
pulverizes  the  soil  finely.  I  do  not  care  which 
way  I  run  the  harrow,  whether  across  or  with 
the  drills,  the  effect  is  the  same.  The  harrow- 
ing should  be  done  while  the  plants  are  small. 
When  they  get  to  be  twelve  inches  or  so  high, 
they  should  not  be  disturbed. 

BRAin>0K. 

Jakes  Riveb,  Va,  Feb.  3d,  18T2. 
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For  tM  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Mannlkotiires. 

Mr.  Editor— I  hope  you  will  not  relax  your 
efforts  to  make  the  Southern  people  see  and 
recognize  the  importance  of  establishing  man- 
ufiMStures  in  their  various  States.  They  seem 
•pathetic  and  hard  to  convince  now,  but  re- 
member that  all  reforms  are  slow  in  making 
their  way,  and  that  no  great  good  is  achieved 
without  much  labor  and  no  little  discourage- 
ment at  first. 

The  people  seem  to  think  that  because  they 
tre  poor — ^have  no  accumulated  capital — they 
cannot  attempt  a  factory  of  any  kind.  They 
cannot  imagine  a  factory  as  anything  but  a 
"mammoth"  establishment  with  its  hundreds 
<of  operatives,  employing  a  capital  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  with  buildings 
covering  several  acres.  They  do  not  believe 
■  there  is  any  money  in  "a  small  concern,"  and 
because  individually  they  do  not  possess  the 
means  to  start  the  "mamnoth  establishment," 
ihey  give  up  the  idea  as  hopeless,  and  conclude 
with  the  argument  that  "  we  are  an  agricultu- 
nl,  not  a  manufacturing  people,  And  that  we 
had  better  «tick  to  what  we  understand." 

They  do  not  know,  or  they  have  forgotten, 
that  the  largest  and  most  successful  factories 
on  the  continent  began  on  a  small  scale  and 
grew  up  with  success,  and  that  to  no  class  of 
enterprises  is  the  old  saying  more  applicable 
than  to  factories,  that  "great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow."  If  we  would  only  make  a  be- 
ginning and  establish  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  things  we  need,  and  which  we 
now  buy  from  abroad,  we  would  soon  "acquire 
strength  in  going,"  and  many  years  would  not 
elapse  before  we  too  could  boast  of  our  mam- 
moth establishments.  The  commencement  of 
A.  T.  Stewart's  establishment  was  a  small 
venture  in  Irish  linens. 

It  is  a  plain  proposition  that  if  we  could  buy 
at  home  the  things  we  now  purchase  abroad, 
we  should  be  a  wealthier,  more  prosperous  and 
independent  people.  It  is  always  good  to  keep 
MS  much  money  at  home  as  possible.  Count 
over  the  articles  of  prime  necessity  which  we 
must  use  to  live  and  carry  on  our  business  and 
«ee  how  many  of  them  are  made  abroad,  and 
Tor  which  we  have  to  send  away  our  money  to 
enrich  others  and  impoverish  ourselves.  Count 
-again  and  see  how  many  of  these  same  articles 
are  made  of  material  which  we  have  around 
"US  in  abundance  of  better  quality  and  at  less 
prime  cost  than  that  employed  by  the  manu- 


facturer from  whom  we  buy.  Nay,  further, 
how  many  are  made  from  the  raw  material 
taken  from  our  doorsteps,  exported  thousands 
of  miles,  wrought  up  by  foreign  enterprise,  and 
sold  back  to  us  at  immense  profits. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  argument  in  favor 
of  home  manufactures.  If  we  had  factories 
in  our  towns  and  villages,  population  would 
increase  rapidly;  skill,  enterprise  and  capital 
would  flow  in  among  us.  We  should  have 
steady  and  easily-accessible  markets  for  our  va- 
ried products,  our  agricultural  interests  would 
be  stimulated  and  protected,  our  lands  would 
increase  in  value,  and  our  productive  power 
would  grow.  Where  there  are  factories  there 
is  no  need  of  immigration  agents.  A  good,  ^ 
prosperous  factory  is  the  best  of  a11  runners  to 
attract  immigrants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the 
direct  profit  of  the  factory  on  the  sale  of  its 
manufactures  which  alone  makes  it  desirable 
and  should  attract  people  to  engage  in  it,  but 
it  is  the  indirect  profit  arising  from  the  num-  - 
berless  benefits  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 

With  our  advantages  of  natural  resources, 
climate,  power  and  facilities  for  transportation, 
we  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  manufacturing 
nations  in  the  world,  and  yet  we  buy  every- 
thing wooden  from  a  ship's  mast  to  a  shoe-peg, 
everything  of  iron  from  a  boiler  to  a  darning- 
needle,  and  though  we  raise  all  the  cotton  used 
in  America,  no  Southern  man  wears  a  shirt  of 
which  the  material  was  not  spun  and  woven 
in  a  Northern  factory. 

Can  we  not  try  to  begin  in  a  small  way  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  this  degrading  and 
ruinous  dependence.  Try  if  we  have  not  sense 
and  skill  enough  to  make  the  buckets  we  use 
out  of  the  cedar  forests  all  round  us.  Try  if 
we  cannot  spin  the  ropes  we  use  for  our  plow 
lines.  Try  if  we  cannot  make  the  hames  for 
our  plow  mules.  Try  to  make  the  coal  and 
iron  ore  at  our  feet  make  some  of  the  things 
we  now  buy  from  Pittsburg. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Editor,  I  believe  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  persuade  us  that 
hiring  free  negroes  to  make  cotton  while  we 
sit  on  our  verandahs  and  look  on  is  not  the 
"entire  duty  of  man,"  and  that  there  are  other 
occupations  which  are  equally  honorable. 

Hammer  ai^d  Anvil. 

Memphis,  February,  1873. 


Every  man  who  is  fond  of  preaching  econo- 
my to  his  wife,  should  ask  himself  how  often 
he  practices  that  self-denial  which  he  is 'con- 
stantly recommending  to  her. 
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For  the  Southern  Fitrm  and  Home, 

Railroad  Frel^kts. 

Mr.  Editor — ^There  is  one  serious  hardship 
io  which  we  farmers  are  continually  subjected, 
io  which  you  have  never  alluded,  to  expose  or 
io  relieve,  namely — the  immense  freights  we 
have  to  pay  the  railroads  for  carrying  our  pro- 
duce to  market,  and  for  bringing  us  what  we 
consume.  These  giant  monopolies,  which  are 
fast  sapping  the  resources  of  our  country  and 
obtaining  a  controlling  influence  in  State  and 
federal  legislation,  have  us  in  their  power  and 
make  us  pay  whatever  they  please  to  charge, 
until  all  our  profits,  even  where  wq  make  any, 
are  gobbled  by  freights.  We  see  boasted  reduc- 
tion in  freights  on  all  through  lines,  but  the 
poor  devils  of  farmers  who  live  along  these 
lines  at  way  stations  and  pay  way  freights  are 
made  to  pay  twice  over  whatever  advantage  is 
gained  by  the  merchants  at  either  end  of  these 
through  lines.  I  will  give  you  an  example. 
A  friend'  of  mine  sent  to  Cincinnati  last  fall  for 
a  few  bushels  of  barley  of  an  improved  variety, 
to  be  sent  him  as  freight  to  a  way  station  about 
thirty  miles  fh>m  Atlanta  (Ga.),  on  the  State 
road.  He  told  me  that  if  he  had  ordered  the  bar- 
ley sent  on  to  Atlanta,  and  had  sent  a  wagon  and 
team  to  bring  it  back  to  his  place,  the  saving 
of  the  through  as  compared  with  the  way 
freight  would  have  more  than  paid  for  the  hire 
of  the  team.  And  so  it  is  everywhere.  All 
the  railroads  discriminate  against  their  v^ay 
customers,  some  more  than  others  it  is  true,  but 
they  all  do  it,  and  the  burden  is  becoming  in- 
tolerable. There  is  only  one  way  to  remedy 
this,  and  that  is  for  the  State  Legislatures  to 
interfere  and  compel  the  railroad  companies  to 
act  fairly  toward  us  in  this  particular.  They 
liave  the  power  to  limit  the  cost  per  mile  for 
passenger  fare  and  why  not  the  cost  per  mile  per 
ion  according  to  classification  for  freight  on 
produce  and  goods  ?  If  the  railroads  are 
strong,  let  them  be  merciful.  I  applaud  the 
object  of  their  directors  to  "  build  up  the  in- 
terests" of  certain  big  cities,  but  I  deprecate 
their  doing  so  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Tillages  and  of  the  farmers.  I  do  not  make 
any  point  on  the  extent  to  which  the  railroads 
are  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  support. 
That  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  They  could 
not  declare  many  dividends  if  they  had  nothing 
but  their  through  freights  to  depend  on,  and 
would  not  have  many  of  them  if  it  were  not 
for  pur  produce.  I  want  only  fair  play,  and 
jiot  be  compelled  to  carry  the  whole  load. 


I  want  to  see  one  State  Legislature  show  the 
example  of  regulating  this  matter  equitably, 
and  to  show  the  rarer  and  more  cheering  ex- 
ample of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
uninfluenced  by  rings  or  wealthy  monopolies. 
Surely  the  best  interests  of  their  constituents 
ought  to  be  protec^d  by  members,  evea 
though  by  doing  so  they  might  be  deprived  of 
the  free  passes  whieh  they  now  enjoy.  In  the 
old  world,  the  railroad  companies  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  freight  and  passengers  at  fixed 
rates.  They  are  not  permitted  to  oppress  the 
people,  but  are  made  to  serve  them. 

There  is  no  subject  of  deeper  or  more  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  agriculturist  than  this  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  in  no  way  can  the 
agricultural  press  benefit  the  agriculturbt  mors 
than  by  contending  that  the  grievous  burden  of 
way  freights  should  be  made  lighter. 

Fair  Plat. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Borne, 

Lnceme. 

Mr.  Editor — It  is  only  by  dingdonging  that 
we  can  mB^kp  our  farmers  adopt  anything  new. 
For  a  long  time  they  could  not  be  made  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  the  best  way  to  carry 
grist  to  the  mill,  to  put  the  corn  in  one  end  of 
the  sack  and  a  rock  in  the  other.  Dingdonging 
has  shown  them  that  carrying  corn  in  the  other 
end  will  pay  better  than  the  rock,  and  balance 
the  load  just  as  well.  So  it  will  be  as  to  lu- 
cerne, millet,  clover,  root  crops  and  sheep- 
raising.  If  you  keep  it  up,  they  will  see  it  at 
last,  and  the  truth  will  prevail.  Now  ii  the 
time  to  ring  the  changes  about  lucerne,  the 
best  and  most  profitable  of  all  the  forage  crope, 
clover  not  excepted,  for  our  people.  If  each 
farmer  would  set  aside  but  one  acre  of  his  best 
land  for  this  crop,  break  it  as  thoroughly  is 
possible,  buy  fifteen  pounds  of  sound  seed, 
costing  from  sixty  to  seventy-ive  cents  a 
pound,  and  sow  it  this  month  in  drills  just 
wide  enough  apart  to  allow  the  cultivator  to 
pass  between  them,  so  as  to  keep  down  grass 
and  weeds,  he  will  secure  for  himself  a  suffi* 
cient  supply  of  green  food  and  hay  to  support 
four  mules  during  the  year,  and  thus  help  out 
the  fodder  crop  materially.  The  first  year  it 
will  yield  three  good  cuttings,  and  if  top- 
dressed  in  the  fall  every  other  year  with  a  rich 
compost,  or  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pouniU 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  it  will  continue  t<^ 
yield  four  or  five  tons  of  superior  hayforseven 
or  eight  years  without  any  further  outlay  of 
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money  or  labor.  I  do  not  restrict  anybody  to 
one  acre.  I  would  advise  your  readers  to  sow 
MYeral  acres  in  lucerne ;  but  I  know  that  if  I 
can  get  people  to  try  one  acre  this  year  and 
plant  and  cultivate  it  properly,  they  will  ex- 
tend the  area  next  year.  It  n^ust  be  remem- 
l)ered  that  lucerne  must  never  be  pastured.  It 
most  be  cut  for  soiling  (feeding  green)  or  for 
hay.  When  used  for  the  former  purpose  it  is 
better  to  cut  it  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  used, 
and  allow  it  to  wilt. 

It  is  no  us^  to  try  to  raise  it  on  poor  land, 
or  on  any  land  unless,  until  it  takes  possession 
of  the  soil,  the  weeds  and  grass  are  kept  cleaned 

out  DiNQDONQ. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home* 

Saring  Manure. 

Mil  Editor — Already  is  the  air  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  railroad  depots  impregnated  with 
all  sorts  of  ammoniacal  (that  is  the  correct 
word,  I  believe,)  odors,  emitted  by  piles  of 
sacks  and  barrels  of  various  compounds  known 
as  "commercial  fertilizers."  Indeed  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  counties 
which  has  used  the  greatest  number  of  tons 
•f  these  compounds,  and  I  saw  it  stated  not 
long  since  in  a  newspaper  as  an  evidence  of 
the  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  of  a  cer- 
tain county  not  a  hundred  miles  from  where  I 
write,  that  it  had  already  imported  hun- 
dred tons  of  guano  for  this  year's  crop. 

My  occupation  obliges  me  to  travel  consider- 
ably in  the  country  away  from  the  lines  of 
railroad,  and  I  visit  numbers  of  the  farms 
where  these  fertilizers  are  used,  and  I  do  not 
know  one  of  these  farmers  who  makes  any 
provision  for  saving  manure  at  home — who 
gathers  one-tenth  part  of  what  he  might  gather. 
The  liquid  manure  is  all  wasted  on  these  places, 
one-half  of  the  solid  is  dropped  about  in  the 
old  fields  and  really  wasted,  and  the  other  half 
which  is  made  in  the  stables  and  lot,  is  pitched 
into  a  heap  near  the  stable  or  in  the  lot,  to  be 
leached  by  every  rain  and  scorched  by  every 
ray  of  sun,  until  it  loses  half  its  strength. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  not  hostile  to  "commercial 
fertilizers."  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  them 
strongly  when  they  are  made  by  honest  men 
and  are  genuine.  When  used  with  judgment 
compounded  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
the  soil  and  the  "plant  food"  adapted  to 
particular  crops,  they  are  very  beneficial.  But 
what  I  complain  of  is  the  laziness  and  improv- 
idence which  allow  tons  upon  tons  of  the  very 


best  manure  to  waste,  which  could  be  gathered 
at  little  or  no  cost,  and  which  run  in  debt  for 
thousands  of  dollars  to  buy  the  commercial 
fertilizers.  There  was  one  place  I  visited  not 
long  ago  where  the  sills  and  weatherboarding 
of  what  was  once  a  fine  stable,  were  rotted  by 
the  manure  which  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
window  and  allowed  to  lie  there  for  months 
and  years,  and  I  found  that  the  owner  bought 
every  year  a  large  number  of  tons  of  super- 
phosphate at  seventy-five  or  eighty  dollars  a 
ton,  while  he  allowed  several  tons  of  equally 
valuable  manure  to  serve  no  purpose  but  decay 
the  timbers  of  his  stable.  It  is  this  improvi* 
dence  that  I  condemn,  not  the  use  of  the  man- 
ufactured or  artificial  manures.  Let  counties 
vie  with  each  other  as  to  which  shall  make  the 
largest  amount  of  manure  at  home  and  shall 
make  the  largest  crops,  and  I  will  have  some 
faith  in  the  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit 
of  the  farmers.  Rockland. 

Northeast  Georgia,  February  4,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  HLme. 

Effect  of  Tar  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Editor  Southern  Farm  and  Home  —  I 
wish  to  state  a  curious  eflfect  of  tar  upon  fruit 
trees  which  came  under  my  observation  this 
year,  and  hope  it  may  prove  a  warning  to  all 
your  readers,  who  may  think  of  painting  trees 
to  prevent  the  hares  or  rabbits  from  barking 
them,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  These  trees 
were  painted  from  the  ground  upward  one  to 
two  feet;  and  almost  every  tree — apple,  pear, 
peach,  quince  and  all — ceased  to  grow  where 
painted^  while  that  part  of  the  body  above  the 
painted  portion  continued  to  grow,  expand 
and  thrive  as  though  nothing  had  happened — 
bark,  branches  and  leaves,  all  looking  very 
thrifty.  A  few  of  the  trees  died  suddenly 
while  in  full  leaf;  the  others  are  now  fine- 
looking  above,  but  the  body,  where  the  tar 
covered  it,  looks  as  though  it  had  had  a  laced 
jacket  of  iron  around  it  for  one  year,  and  is  a 
half  inch  or  more  less  in  diameter.  I  think 
the  whole  orchard  will  finally  die;  for  some  of 
the  trees,  from  weakness  of  stem  below  and 
the  growing  weight  above,  are  toppling  over. 
Does  this  not  show  that  the  entire  hark  of  a 
tree,  as  well  as  the  leaf,  is  an  organ  of  respir- 
ation ?  I  shall  continue  my  observations  and 
give  you  the  result. 

I  remain  sincerely  your  fast  friend  and  hum- 
ble servant,  '  R.  N.  J.  Wilson. 

Cold  WATER,  Miss.,  January  26,  1873. 
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For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Cotton  Weights  and  Losses. 

-  Mr.  Editor — For  nigh  unto  thirty  years  I 
hftve  been  shipping  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  and 
since  the  war  to  Memphis,  and  during  that 
time  have  heard  much  of  cotton  shrinking  and 
losing  weight  by  drying  out  in  the  extremely 
dry  and  arid  atmosphere  of  our  cotton  marts. 

Well,  I  did  not  believe  much  of  it,  and  as 
my  cotton  had  fallen  short  of  my  weights  from 
1  to  95  lbs.,  I  concluded  I  would  weigh  the 
first  bale  that  I  ginned  out  and  store  it  away 
under  a  dry  shed,  where  I  could  weigh  it  every 
week.  To  make  the  story  short,  the  bale 
weighed  when  first  baled,  in  October,  471  lbs., 
on  Ist  December,  475,  having  gained  4  lbs.  It 
is  true  that  under  my  shed  is  hardly  so  dry  a 
place  as  the  bluffs  of  Memphis,  and  we  all 
know  how  very  rainy  last  fall  was.  Below 
you  will  find  statement  of  cotton  shipments  for 
1870,  1871.  You  will  see  that  there  is  much 
difference  in  weights  at  the  gin  and  at  the 
cities  when  sold.  My  scales  may  not  be  correct, 
but  they  do  n't  vary : 


DaU  of  Shipment. 

No.  Of 
Bales. 

Loss  in  lbs. 
per  Balo. 

Gain  in  lbs. 
per  Bale. 

19 
5 
7 
9 
6 

18 
4 
4 
9 
8 
6 
4 

21 
9 

12 
5 

17 

1 
9 
6 
5 
3 
4 
1 
7 
3 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 

7 
1 
4 
8 
4 
2 

13 
12 

isg 

f 

18>i 

23 
4  2-9 
8  6-6 
1  4-5 

105 

7 
2 

^^ 

20 

19% 
20 

1 

Jftouftry •• 

i« 

i( 

Ffibru&rv 

March  22 

"      25 

April  4 

"    4 

"    4 

May  16 

June  1 - 

"  15 

««  25 

July 

October  25. 

11        << 

U            It 

<i        « 

December  1  

(1        •> 

January  16 

8 
20 

<i        i< 

«(        <i 

1% 

<l                   44 

«        <i 

3K 

fi        fi 

K               i( 

11               l( 

88 

*'       20 

December  16 

«<                »4 

1872— February  9 

44                44 

<4               44 

44               44     ,"""* 

the  planter  is  terrible;  cotton  is  left  exposed 
in  the  streets  and  open  sheds,  and  this  being 
the  case,  factors  should  be  held  responsible  for 
all  loss;  and  if  planters  will  all  have  a  pair  of 
balances  attested,  and  weigh  carefully,  I  think 
the  evil  can  be  remedied.  Broomsxdgs. 

Arkansas  Post,  Ark.,  Jan.,  1873. 


You  will  see  from  this  statement  that  there 
it  something  radically  wrong,  and  the  loss  to 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

The  Feeding  and  Treatment  of  Horses. 

Mr.  Editor — In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the 
horse,  the  noblest,  truest  and  most  valuable  of 
domestic  animals,  so  extravagantly  and  yet  in- 
judiciously fed  and  so  barbarously  treated  as  in 
these  Southern  States.  We  are  fond  of  horses 
too,  but  notwithstanding  this  and  the  high 
price  they  cost,  I  repeat,  nowhere  are  they  so 
much  neglected  as  with  us.  Not  one  man  in 
fifty  pays  any  attention  whatever  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  horse.  The  stable  is  wretcbedlj 
cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  being  rarelj 
cleaned,  reeks  with  the  efiSuvia  of  putrescent 
manure.  After  a  hard  day's  work,  the  owner 
instead  of  seeing  to  it  himself  that  his  horse  is 
properly  fed,  has  a  clean  soft  bed,  is  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  dry,  and  his  stiff  joints  and  tired 
legs  well  rubbed  and  refreshed,  generally 
leaves  him  to  a  negro,  who  puts  him  into  the 
stable  as  soon  as  the  master's  back  is  turned, 
without  cleansing  or  rubbing  and  without  s 
bed,  and  thinks  his  whole  duty  is  performed  if 
he  throws  a  few  ears  of  corn  in  the  manj^ 
and  crams  a  rack  full  of  hay  or  fodder. 

It  is  true  as  gospel  that  good  cleaning  b  htlf 
feeding.  I  do  n't  care  how  highly  a  horse  msy 
be  fed  if  he  is  not  well  cleaned  and  his  comfort 
considered,  he  cannot  thrive.  And  nothing 
will  ever  get  a  negro  to  give  this  care  unl«i 
the  owner  gives  his  own  personal  attention  to 
his  horses  and  their  stable.  See  that  the  stable 
is  comfortable,  clean,  airy,  well  ventilated, 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  See  thit 
the  horses  are  watered  regularly,  and  thst 
every  morning,  noon  and  night  they  are  cleaned 
tmd  rubbed. 

For  feeding,  I  have  found  that  chopped  fod- 
der or  hay,  mixed  with  bruised  oats  or  com 
and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  and  water  is 
the  most  economical  and  most  wholesome  food 
on  the  long  run ;  but  I  have  found  that  s 
change  of  food  now  and  then  is  beneficial  I 
am  opposed  to  the  corn  and  fodder  system  from 
J  anuary  to  December.  It  is  the  most  expensive 
and  not  the  best.  Oats,  well  cleaned,  are  the 
best  grain  for  horses,  whether  they  do  hard  or 
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gentle  work,  regulating  the  quantity  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work.  During  the  sum- 
mer, clover  or  lucerne,  cut  one  day  and  al- 
lowed to  wilt  and  fed  the  next,  is  excellent 
food,  and  unless  the  horses  are  doing  very  hard 
work,  they  will  need  very  little  grain  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition,  provided,  always,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  the  cleaning,  watering  and 
stahle  comforts  are  carefully  attended  to. 

I  believe  it  was  an  essentially  lazy  man,  or 
more  probably  a  negro,  who  invented  the  bun- 
dle of  fodder  and  a  dozen  ears  of  corn  thrown 
in  the  manger,  as  a  way  to  feed  a  horse.  Cer- 
tainly good  economy  and  regard  for  the  horse 
condemn  it.  Sound  oats  are  the  healthiest 
grain,  and  when  they  are  bruised,  that  is, 
groand  very  coarse,  with  hulls  and  all,  and 
fed  with  chopped  hay  or  fodder,  they  make  the 
best  possible  food. 

I  will  write  you  again  about  the  cruelty  to 
horses  of  ill-fitting  harness,  bad  saddles,  &c. 
Look  at  the  work  animals  on  a  majority  of 
places  when  the  crop  is  laid  by — see  the  galled 
shoulders  and  breasts,  sore  backs,  welted  and 
scarred  bellies  and  rubbed  flanks,  and  you  will 
see  what  I  mean. 

A   DlSCIPLB    OF   BSROH. 

Near  Charlottk,  N.  C,  February,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Pear  Blight. 

Mr.  Editor — The  great  drawback  to  pear 
culture  is  the  blight,  by  which,  as  it  were  in  a 
night,  the  thriftiest  and  most  flourishing  trees 
are  stricken  and  killed.  I  see  a  great  deal 
written  in  the  agricultural  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject. Every  one  tries  to  account  for  the  dis- 
ease in  his  own  way,  and  some  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous prescribe  remedies  which  they  pre- 
tend are  infallible.  The  fact  is,  the  pear  blight 
is  "  one  of  those  things  no  fellah  can  find  out." 
One  says  that  a  clay  subsoil  is  the  cause  of 
blight,  and  that  when  the  roots  strike  it  the 
tree  perishes.  Another  says  that  no  pear  tree 
will  thrive  except  the  subsoil  is  thoroughly 
drained,  and  that  when  the  roots  reach  the  wet 
soil  the  blight  ensues.  Another  pretends  that 
stirring  the  soil  round  the  roots  and  cultivating 
any  crop,  such  as  cotton  or  potatoes,  in  the 
pear  orchard,  causes  the  blight.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however.  I  have  seen  the  finest  pear 
trees  I  ever  saw  growing  on  the  stiffest  and 
most  retentive  clay  soil.  I  have  seen  luxu- 
riant pear  trees  growing  directly  over  a  spring; 
and  I  have  seen  as  healthy  trees  as  could  be 


desired  growing  on  soil  which  is  cultivated  and 
stirred  every  year  for  a  "hoed  crop."  It  would 
be  a  grand  thing  to  discover  the  true  remedy 
as  it  would  be  to  discover  a  remedy  for  rust  in 
wheat ;  but  I  am  satisfied  no  one  has  as  yet 
discovered  it.  The  best  remedy  I  know  is  to 
dig  up  and  burn  the  blighted  tree  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  the  best  preventive  I  know  is  to 
dress  the  trees  every  year  with  a  compost  of 
woodsearth  and  ashes,  or  with  bone  dust,  which, 
of  all  the  artificial  manures  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  for  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees. 

Seckel. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Granges^  Crop  News,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor — ^The  organization  known  as 
"  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  is  fast  extending 
itself  over  the  South,  and  forming  local  lodges 
or  "granges"  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
SUtes. 

If  the  "granges"  can  be  kept  within  their 
legitimate  sphere  I  think  they  may  be  madd 
very  useful  to  the  agricultural    community. 

Their  chief  object,  as  far  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil,  by  securing  to  the  producers 
the  full  value  of  their  products  and  full  value 
for  their  money  in  the  articles  they  purchase. 
Cheap  transportation  to  and  from  the  leading 
markets,  doing  away  with  commissions  to 
agents  for  selling  and  buying,  are  among  the 
principal  features  of  the  organization,  and  as 
monopolies  and  rings  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
why  should  not  the  farmers  have  a  ring  to  de- 
fend their  interests  from  aggression  and  spolia- 
tion? 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  they  will  find 
it  easy  to  regulate  trade  and  supplant  the  mid- 
dlemen. This  is  a  rock  on  which  many  co- 
operative societies  have  split  before. 

I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  organizations,  and 
am  satisfied  if  practical  men  get  hold  of  them 
they  can  be  made  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Southern  planter,  but  I  fear  we  are  so  theoretical 
and  impractical  that  this  generation  will  have 
to  pass  away  before  we  can  do  much. 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  establish  a  crop 
column  in  your  paper  and  get  a  correspondent 
from  each  county,  who  will  give  you  a  monthly 
report  of  the  crop.  The  reports  can  all  be 
condensed  in  a  few  lines  for  each  county. 
What  I  mean  is,  the  condition  of  the  crop,  the 
weather,  amount  of  land  in  cotton  compared 
with  the  year  before,  also  corn,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple are  paying  any  attention  to  grass. 
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Impress  it  upon  your  readers  and  all  South- 
em  farmers,  that  grass  and  plenty  of  it,  with 
plenty  stock  to  eat  it  is  the  only  salvation  of  the 
South,  and  the  only  road  to  wealth  and  some- 
thing like  a  decent  living. 

I  will  soon  send  you  an  article  upon  the 
renovation  of  soils  in  the  South,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  agricultural  journals  do  harm 
rather  than  good  when  they  speak  of  making 
manure.  We  do  not  stable  enough  cattle  to  do 
it.  The  only  way  is  to  grow  green  crops,  feed 
them  off  the  ground,  turn  under  what  is  left, 
put  in  another  green  crop  and  turn  it  under, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  South  but  what  can  be  made  rich 
without  a  cent  of  cost.  J.  H.  M. 


Englisk  Blue-Orass. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  John  B.  Poyntz,  the  well- 
known  stock-raiser  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  mentions 
in  a  private  letter  of  recent  date,  a  grass  which 
he  calls  English  blue-grass  which  he  has  upon 
his  farm,  and  which  he  considers  superior  in 
many  respects  to  the  famous  native  blue-grass 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Poyntz  kindly  offers  to  send  us  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  seed  to  sow  three  or  four 
acres  with  a  view  to  our  distributing  it  among 
our  farmer  friends  that  they  may  try  it  and 
report  the  result.  We  have  accepted  the  gen- 
erous offer,  and  will  be  glad  to  divide  the  seed 
among  those  who  are  willing  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, on  the  sole  condition  that  they  report 
in  the  fall  their  success  or  failure  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Farm  and  Home. 

We  publish  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Poyntz' 8  letter: 

"  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  a  sample  of 
grass  seed  for  pasture.  I  have  a  field  of  this 
grass  sown  twelve  years  ago  and  it  is  the  best 
pasture  in  this  county  now,  and  I  am  in  the 
'Blue-Grass  Belt.'  It  is  called  here  *  English 
blue-grass,'  and  is  preferable  to  the  native  in 
many  particulars.  It  starts  earlier  in  the 
spring,  grows  more  rapidly,  stands  drought 
better  and  never  sunburns,  is  as  green  as  rye 
all  the  summer,  and  is  good  grazing  all  the 
winter.  I  have  four  hundred  acres  of  it  grow- 
ing and  only  one  hundred  of  our  native  blue- 
grass.  It  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  land  we 
have — rich  or  poor,  wet  or  dry.  I  would  like 
Bome  of  your  friends  in  your  county  to  make 
a  trial  of  it.  I  will  furnish  you  seed  for  three 
or  four  acres,  which  you  can  distribute  among 


those  who  you  know  will  sow  it  and  report  the 
result  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  on  any  kind 
of  small  grain.      Respectfully,  &c., 

"John  B.  Potntz. 
"Maysville,  Ky.,  February  1,  1873." 


For  the  S&uthem  Farm  and  Hom$. 

Remedy  for  the  Cut-Worm. 

Mr.  Editor — The  ravages  of  the  cut-worm 
in  our  com  crop  are  frequently  very  great; 
cause  much  loss  of  time  and  labor  in  replant- 
ing. Did  we  all  plow  our  corn-lands  in  the 
fall,  and  not  put  it  off  as  most  of  us  do  till  late 
in  the  winter  or  the  beginning  of  spring,  the 
cut-worm  would  not  be  so  destructive ;  but,  is 
it  is,  the  labor  of  replanting  from  this  cause  is 
often  equal  to  that  of  the  first  planting,  not  to 
mention  the  damage  to  the  crop  by  the  late- 
ness of  the  replanted  portions.  I  know  of  no 
remedy  so  effectual  as  early  plowing.  Steeping 
the  corn  in  coal  tar  is  only  a  protection  against 
animals  that  eat  the  seed.  It  is  no  protection 
against  the  worm.  Some  years  ago,  a  neigh- 
bor, who  was  a  farmer  of  long  experience  and 
who  was  very  successful,  told  liie  how  he 
guarded  against  the  cut^worm.  He  made  a 
'mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster,  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  of  the  former  and  one-third  of  a  pound 
of  the  latter,  and  after  the  corn  was  covered, 
made  a  hand  follow  the  coverer  and  drop  a 
handful  of  the  mixture  on  each  hill.  I  have 
tried  this  remedy  and  have  found  it  invariably 
successful.  One  year  that  the  cut- worm  threat- 
ened to  ruin  my  crop,  I  applied  it  to  check  the 
work  of  destruction  and  it  acted  like  a  charm. 

I  have  no  doubt,  as  my  friend  who  gave  me 
this  remedy,  was  not  an  inventive  or  adventur- 
ous man,  that  it  is  known  to  many  persons,  and 
that  I  am  writing  what  many  of  your  readers 
know  already.  But  I  am  sure  it  is  not  knovn 
to  everybody,  and  that  some  who  knew  it  have 
forgotten  it,  therefore  I  mention  my  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ignorant  and  the  forget- 
ful. Even  if  the  proposed  remedy  be  no 
remedy  at  all  against  the  cut-worm,  and  I  have 
been  mistaken,  to  try  it  will  do  no  harm.  On 
the  contrary,  it  must  do  good,  as  the  ashes  and 
plaster  will  certainly  promote  the  growth  of 
the  corn  plants  and  increase  the  yield.  But  I 
believe  that  if  the  ashes  and  plaster  in  the  pro* 
portion  I  have  indicated  are  applied  to  each 
hill  of  corn,  the  cut-worm  will  be  routed  and 
the  cost  of  replanting  will  be  saved. 
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Fbr  tM€  South$m  Farm  and  Honu, 

Treatment  of  Mileh  Cows. 

Mr.  Editor — Whether  it  be  considered  bet- 
ter or  not  to  keep  milch  cows  stabled  all  the 
year  and  feed  them  on  cut  food,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  feed  them 
during  winter,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  the 
cows  or  any  desire  to  have  plenty  of  milk.  A 
good,  comfortable  stable,  and  plenty  of  whole- 
some food  and  water  are  essential.  But  are 
they  always  provided  on  Southern  farms? 
Because  our  frosts  and  snowtf  do  not  last  as 
long  as  at  the  North,  are  we  not  led  to  imagine 
that  our  cows  can  "  get  along  without  much  of 
t  stable,"  and  that  they  can  **  pick  up  right 
smart  on  the  pasture  ?  "  We  delude  ourselves, 
however,  and  besides  having  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  milk  of  inferior  quality,  when  we 
might  have  a  plenty  of  good,  rich  milk,  we 
commit  an  act  of  cruelty  in  allowing  our  cows 
to  shiver  and  starve  during  such  weather  as 
we  have  had  during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  a  part  of  February.  It  does  not 
cost  much  more  than  the  things  we  call  cow- 
itables  to  have  warm,  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated  stables,  with  roomy  stalls  for  each 
cow,  clean  mangers,  and  a  clean,  warm  bed. 
Then  we  know  that  there  is  no  pasture  which 
yields  any  nourishment  at  this  season,  even  if 
the  weather  was  genial,  and  if  we  will  tell  the 
whole  truth,  we  must  admit  also  that  that  por- 
tion of  a  Southern  farm  known  as  the  "  pas- 
ture" rarely  abounds  with  food  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

Humanity  prompts  us  to  feed  our  stock  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  if  we  feed  at  all  we  should 
feed  well.  We  ought  only  to  keep  the  number 
of  head  we  can  feed  well.  But  feeding  well 
does  not  mean  only  abundant  feeding.  It 
means  regular  feeding  and  watering.  Ju9t 
before  day  the  cows  should  be  fed  with  as 
much  hay  as  they  can  eat  up  clean  (they  should 
never  get  any  more),  and  if  there  are  any  tur- 
nips or  mangolds  on  hand,  a  peck  of  them  to 
each  cow  with  the  hay  will  be  found  to  pay 
well.  After  they  have  done  eating  they  should 
be  turned  into  the  lot  to  water,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  stable  should  be  cleaned  and  the 
bedding  stirred  and  renewed.  At  noon  they 
should  get  another  smaller  feed  of  hay,  and  in 
the  evening,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  they 
should  be  turned  into  the  lot  again  and  watered, 
the  stable  cleaned  again  and  similar  food  to 
that  given  in  the  morning,  and  a  like  quantity, 
placed  in  their  mangers  for  the  night.    Before 


they  are  put  up,  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
they  should  be  milked.  If  there  are  no  turnipt 
or  mangolds,  a  couple  of  quarts  of  cotton-seed 
meal  is  a  capital  substitute,  or  a  mixture  of 
turnips  and  meal,  so  as  to  make  of  the  two  a 
feed  equivalent  to  what  has  been  prescribed  of 
either  by  itself,  would  be  better  still.  Dry 
straw,  corn-stalks  pulled  from  the  field  where- 
they  grew,  and  other  things  known  under  the 
comprehensive  name  of  "  roughness,"  are  of  no 
value.  They  may  be  filling,  as  the  dried 
apples  and  water  were  to  the  boy,  but  they  do 
not  nourish,  and  no  sensible  cow  would  touch 
them  were  she  not  satisfied  that  it  was  ^*  that  or 
nothing."  A  lump  of  rock-salt  should  be  left 
in  every  cow's  manger. 

One  thing  more  and  I  am  done.  Cows  kept 
in  the  stable  all  the  winter  should  be  carded  at 
least  once  a  day.  It  is  astonishing  how  this 
conduces  to  their  health  and  thrift.  It  takea 
but  little  time ;  it  is  cleanly ;  prevents  vermin,, 
and  promotes  health  just  as  currying  benefits  a 
horse. 

If  we  would  treat  our  cows  thus,  and  use 
them  kindly  both  in  language  and  gesture,  we 
should  not  buy  so  much  butter  and  cheese,  and 
our  "cow-lots"  would  not  present  the  pitiable 
spectacle  they  do  on  a  cold  frosty  day. 

Keform. 

Lauderdale  Co.,  Miss.,  February,  1873, 


For  the  Eouthtm  Farm  and  Home. 

A  Sereir  Loose  Somewhere. 

Mr.  Editor — There  must  be  a  screw  loose 
somewhere,  it  strikes  me,  when  I  hear  so  many 
farmers  who  work  hard  all  the  year  exclaim 
at  the  end  of  it  "  we  have  not  made  anything." 
These  men  toil  from  January  to  December, 
live  poorly,  deny  themselves  every  enjoyment, 
and  yet,  when  they  close  the  year's  operations, 
they  count  themselves  lucky  if  their  crop  has 
"paid  them  out."  I  know  there  must  be  a 
screw  loose,  and  I  think  I  have  discovered 
where  it  rattles.  I  believe  that  the  difficulty 
consists  in  the  distrust  and  dislike  which  far- 
mers feel  toward  all  improvements,  their  te- 
nacious adherence  to  "the  way  daddy  done," 
and  their  obstinate  refusal  to  be  enlightened. 
They  seem  to  think  that  physical  labor  alone 
is  necessary  to  make  a  good  farmer,  and  that 
brain  labor — study,  enlightened  skill — is  a 
fancy  notion,  only  entertained  by  "  book-far- 
mers." Now,  sir,  how  can  we  expect  a  man 
who  never  reads  an  agricultural  book  or  paper, 
who  never  tries  to  learn  the  experience  of 
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others  by  association  with  them,  who  lives  al- 
ways to  himself  and  by  himself — to  succeed  in 
ihis  age  of  steam  and  telegraphs  ? 

The  farmers  who  win  rely  more  on  their 
1>rain  than  their  muscle.  They  read  and  study 
closely.  They  keep  posted  as  to  all  that  is 
going  on  around  them  which  concerns  their 
business.  They  see  and  comprehend  the  means 
by  which  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
triumphs  of  the  age  are  wrought,  they  see  how 
useless  it  is  to  attempt  to  jog  along  in  the  oM 
ox-wagon  fashion,  and  they  go  to  work  and 
'Study  so  as  to  be  abreast  of  the  foremost  in  the 
agricultural  race.  The  loose  screw  is  ignor- 
ance. Apply  the  washers  of  study  and  associa- 
tions, and  there  will  be  no  more  rattling — no 
more  squeaking,  "  farming  do  n't  pay." 

Read  more,  brother  farmers,  study  more,  go 
out  and  see  and  talk  with  enlightened  pe  ^ple 
more.  Give  some  thought  to  your  business 
and  less  manual  labor,  and  you  will  do  better. 
**  Knowledge  is  power."  Gsorqia. 

MuscoQKK  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  (tnd  Home. 

A  Cotton  Seed  Uuller. 

Mr.  Editor — A  machine  which  would  hull 
our  cotton  seed  on  the  plantation,  and  which 
oould  be  run  with  the  same  horse-power  that 
runs  a  gin,  would  be  a  great  treasure.  We 
could  then  turn  our  cotton  seed  to  the  best 
account  and  at  the  least  cost.  But  though  I 
have  seen  descriptions  and  advertisements  of 
machines  which  will  do  all  that  is  required, 
and  even  more,  I  have  never  seen  a  machine 
that  was  not  a  complete  failure.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  at  this  moment  of  a  cotton  seed 
huller  patented  by  n  gentleman  from  Georgia 
{I  do  not  mention  his  name,  as  I  do  not  wish 
to  bo  invidious),  which  has  been  advertised 
•and  puffed  and  illustrated  as  a  n«  plus  ultra. 
i  was  told  it  would  run  easily  with  one-horse 
power,  that  it  would  hull  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  seed  in  a  day,  that  it 
never  clogged  or  got  out  of  order,  seldom 
wanted  sharpening,  and  that  any  ordinary  boy 
could  manage  it.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  has 
not  been  my  experience,  nor  that  bf  any  one  I 
know  who  has  tried  this  machine.  On  the 
contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  power  to  run  it,  hulls  at  the  outside 
seventeen  or  eighteen  bushels  in  a  long  day's 
«work,  gets  clogged  every  few  minutes,  the 
knife  becomes  dull  in  a  few  hours'  use,  and  at 
4te  best  does  the  work  of  hulling  imperfectly. 


I  regard  the  money  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  machine  as  a  dead  loss,  and  it  ii 
to  guard  others  against  being  disappointed,  I 
write  to  advise  those  who  think  of  buying  a 
huller  to  see  it  tried  before  they  give  their 
order  and  pay  their  money.  See  it  tried,  not 
at  an  agricultural  fair,  where  the  machine  is 
run  with  the  power  which  propels  all  the  ma- 
chinery on  exhibition,  and  where  the  owner  is 
present  with  a  full  supply  of  knives  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  machine  at  hand  to  supply 
any  defect  at  once,  and  make  it  appear  as  if 
always  in  perfect  order.  We  ought  to  buy 
labor-saving  machinery  and  the  best  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  but  we  ought  to  be  care- 
ful that  we  get  the  genuine  article,  not  the 
many  ingenious  humbugs  which  are  daily  pre- 
sented to  us  by  bummers,  and  are  absolutely 
worthless.  Economist. 

Near  Wbtumpka,  Ala.,  Feb.  3,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Stock  Baising, 

Mr.  Editor — If  the  farmers  of  Kentucky 
find  it  pays  to  devote  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  raising  mules,  horses,  fine  cattle 
and  sheep  on  their  lands,  which  are  so  much 
higher  in  price  than  the  best  lands  in  the  cotton 
States,  why  should  it  not  be  profitable  for  as 
on  our  cheap  lands  to  go  into  the  business? 
Our  climate  is  as  good,  we  can  raise  corn,  osts, 
grass,  clover  as  well  as  in  Kentucky,  and  we 
certainly  have  land  enough  and  to  spare. 

If  we  do  not  mean  to  take  the  trouble  of 
raising  the  mule  colts,  we  can  do  as  many 
Kentucky  mule  raisers  do,  buy  yearling  colts 
in  Ohio  or  Indiana  at  from  $50  to  $75  per  bead, 
take  them  home,  feed  them  liberally,  and  at 
three  years  old  have  fnules  for  which  we  now 
have  to  pay  the  drover  $200  a  head.  Liberal 
feeding  and  well  bred  stock  constitute  the 
secret  of  successful  stock  raising. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  our  trying  to  raise 
our  own  stock  of  every  description,  but  if  we 
want  to  make  the  business  pay  and  compete 
successfully  with  the  professional  stock  raisers 
of  the  blue-grass  region,  we  must  discard  the 
scrubs  we  now  have,  and  introduce  the  breeds 
of  cattle  which  by  high  feeding  will  be  pre- 
pared for  market  and  for  home  consumption  at 
the  earliest  period.  To  raise  hogs  with  the 
greatest  profit  they  should  be  ready  for  the 
butcher  at  twelve  months  old  at  the  furthest 
This  is  impossible  with  the  saw-backs  of  oar 
piney  woods.  T.  W.  C. 
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Ibr  th4  Souiktm  Fkrtn  and  Horn*, 

Gypsum  on  Clorer. 

Mr.  Editor — You  are  and  always  have  been 
a  warm  friend  of  clover.  Doubtless  many  of 
your  readers,  taking  your  good  advice,  have 
sown  clover  patches  and  are  now  enjoying  their 
benefits.  Let  me  advise  all  clover-raisers  to 
provide  themselves  at  once  with  some  g^und 
land-plaster  or  gypsum,  and  to  sow  it  on  their 
clover  fields  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel,  or  a  bushel 
and  a  half  to  the  acre,  just  before  the  clover 
begins  to  put  on  its  new  leaves  in  the  spring. 
Those  who  try  it  will  be  astonished  at  the  eflTect 
it  will  have  upon  the  growth  of  the  crop.  The 
cost  of  the  gypsum  is  small,  and  the  labor  of 
scattering  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

Trefoil, 

Maxtry  Co.,  Tenn.,  February,  1873. 


Fbr  ihi  Southern  Farm  and  Home* 

MUlet. 

Mr.  Editor — Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  in 
favor  of  this  excellent  forage  plant,  which  you 
gentlemen  of  the  agricultural  press  are  be- 
ginning to  overlook  in  your  partiality,  for 
clover,  lucerne,  &c.  I  rejoice  to  see  your 
efforts  to  encourage  the  raising  of  forage  crops 
in  abundance,  but  I  want  millet  to  have  a  fair 
showing.  I  have  raised  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  I  know  nothing  superior  to  it  for 
cut  green  food  and  for  hay.  I  have  also  raised 
drilled  com  for  forage,  but  it  can  not  compare 
with  millet.  The  seed  costs  little  or  nothing, 
and  the  crop  requires  hardly  any  cultivation. 
On  good  soil — not  too  dry — it  will  admit  of 
being  cut  two  or  three  times  for  green  food 
tnd  then  mature  a  fine  crop  of  hay  which  stock 
of  all  sorts  eat  greedily.  Cat-Tail. 

Sumter  Co.,  Ga.,  Feb.,  1873. 


F&r  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

TIm  Renewal  of  Seed  the  Best  PreveiitiTe 
of  Bust  in  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor — in  a  recent  number  of  your 
psper  a  contributor  writing  about  rust  in  wheat 
stated  that  using  seed  grown  in  a  distant  State, 
under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
was  the  most  effective  way  of  guarding  against 
nut.  He  was  right,  according  to  my  opinion 
tnd  experience ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  entitled 
to  a  patent  as  a  discoverer.  In  Flanders,  for 
years  and  years,  the  old  farmers  have  regarded 
a  renewal  of  seed  as  a  preventive  of  rust  and 
til  other  maladies  to  which  wheat  is  heir,  and 
Hr.  Bobert  Barclay,  of  Ury,  in  Scotland,  one 


of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  of  his  day, 
was  in  the  habit,  fifty  years  ago,  of  importing 
his  seed  wheat  from  England  every  year.  I 
do  not  mention  these  facu  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  your  correspondent's  advice,  but  rather 
to  prove  its  wisdom,  because  fortified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  wheat 
raisers  of  the  old  world.  Anti-Rust. 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.,  Feb.,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

The  Labor  Question. 

Mr.  Editor — I  notice  the  St.  Louis  DemO' 
crai  and  Memphis  Avalanche  have  some  rather 
severe  criticisms  on  the  Appeal,  for  remarking 
"that  it  was  the  duty  of  land-owners  to  hire 
white  help,  and  drive  the  negro  to  the  Gulf 
coast."  Well,  probably  they  have  no  right  to 
drive  them  fVom  the  country  because  they 
voted  against  us,  but  they  have  the  right  to 
protect  themselves,  and  to  build  up  a  country 
in  which  they  and  their  children  can  live  in 
peace.  They  have  the  right  to  draw  around 
them  a  class  of  people  with  whom  they  and 
their  children  can  associate — a  people  who  have 
pride  enough  to  build  up  instead  of  tearing 
down  our  country.  They  have  the  right  to 
employ  labor  that  has  intelligence  enough  ta 
use  laBor-saving  machinery — who  has  some 
idea  of  honesty,  to  restore  a  country  where  a 
farmer  can  raise  hogs,  chickens,  &c.,  without 
the  certainty  of  having  them  stolen.  To  do 
this  we  must  hire  good,  intelligent  white 
laborers,  and  make  it  their  interest  to  come  and 
stay  when  here.  St.  Mark. 

Arkansas  River,  February,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Caltivation  of  Bape  for  Sheep. 

Mr.  Editor — There  is  a  crop  which  is  en- 
tirely unknown,  I  believe,  at  the  South,  which 
is  raised  on  a  large  scale  in  England  and  iH' 
British  North  America,  as  a  first-rate  food  for 
sheep.  I  allude  to  rape.  It  belongs  to  the 
cabbage  tribe  of  plants,  and  is  a  sure  crop.  I 
do  not  know  how  well  adapted  it  would  be  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  but  I  believe  it  would  do 
very  well  if  grown  on  well-prepared  land  of 
good  quality,  and  cultivated  with  the  same 
care  that  is  given  to  turnips,  where  turnips  are 
regarded  as  a  valuable  crop. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  somebody  to  make 
the  experiment  whether  rape  would  succeed  m 
our  country  ?  In  England  the  seed  is  sown 
late  in  the  spring,  in  drills  about  a  foot  apart. 
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Three  or  four  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  for 
An  acre.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  stand 
thickly  in  the  drills,  and  the  crop  is  eaten 
4own  in  the  field  hy  turning  sheep  in  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  nearly  grown.  In  the  South, 
where  the  frosts  are  not  too  severe,  the  plants 
would  live  through  the  winter  and  thus  give 
Abundant  food  for  sheep. 

Rape  has  the  advantage  over  turnips  that 
it  will  grow  in  land  too  wet  for  turnips,  and 
besides,  I  think  that  it  fattens  sheep  more  rap- 
idly than  any  of  the  root  crops.        Norval, 

February,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

CnltiTation  of  Cotton. 

Mr.  Editor — By  your  permission  I  will  sub- 
mit a  few  thoughts  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
AS  that  is  the  staple  of  our  "Sunny  South." 
Since  cotton  has  been  selling  at  what  is  deemed 
a  remunerative  price,  every  planter,  as  well  as 
farmer,  has  been  trying  to  raise  it.  As  you 
have  often  wisely  counseled,  the  farmer  should 
not  neglect  his  provision  crop  by  increasing 
his  acreage  in  cotton.  My  object  in  writing 
this  brief  article  is  to  make  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  a  cotton 
crop  (others  may  have  a  better,  but  ii^pm  ob- 
servation I  am  satisfied  that  many  have  not  as 
good,  if  indeed  any  mode  at  all,)  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  cotton  region.  First,  plant 
no  land  that  is  not  drained  either  naturally  or 
artificially ;  fertilize  with  home-made  manures 
as  far  as  possible,  bed  nicely  on  a  level,  rows 
three  feet  wide  on  ordinary  land ;  plant  with  a 
planter,  so  as  to  have  the  drill  straight  and 
narrow.  Commence,  if  practicable,  about  the 
tenth  of  April — never  mind  the  frost  As 
soon  as  the  first  seeds  begin  to  crack  the  ground, 
run  over  the  bed  with  an  iron-toothed  harrow 
— V  shaped — containing  nine  teeth;  if  once 
over  the  bed  does  not  completely  renovate  it, 
run  twice — no  danger  of  destroying  the  cotton. 
This  secures  a  perfect  stand,  and  makes  a  clean 
bed  to  stand  on.  This  is  the  most  important 
working  during  the  whole  season.  Run  round 
it  with  a  sweep  or  scraper,  large  enough  to  clean 
the  middle,  cut  it  out  to  a  stand  as  soon  as  the 
third  leaf  appears,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
apart.  All  the  plowings  should  be  shallow 
and  repeated  about  every  sixteen  days,  until 
fodder  pulling  time.  Late  working  matures 
the  top  crop,  and  does  not  cause  it  to  shed  if 
4done  very  shallow.  Chsbokeb. 

Floyd  Springs,  Ga. 


Preinimn  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and 
CnltiTation  of  Corn* 

Read  before  the  Southern  Central  Agrienltural 
Association. 

BY  JAMKS   M.  CHAMBERS 

It  would  seem  that  with  a  crop  with  which 
we  had  been  so  long  familiar,  and  which  enters 
so  universally  into  th«  products  of  the  form, 
nothing  new  would  remain  to  be  disclosed,  and 
that  practise  ought  long  since  to  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  all  the  best  modes  of  culture. 
My  observation,  however,  has  but  served  to 
convince  me  that  no  crop  has  been  subjected 
to  more  neglect,  and  none  has  been  more  left 
to  the  mere  risk  of  chances,  circumstances,  and 
the  accidents  of  seasons,  than  corn ;  especiallj 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  South.  When  in- 
quiry has  been  indulged  in  at  all,  it  has  been 
rather  to  find  out  the  shortest  and  cheapest, 
rather  than  the  best  modes  of  preparation  and 
culture,  and  that  we  have  been  indebted  for 
success  rather  to  a  kind  Providence,  and  t 
generous  soil,  than  to  any  skill  or  understand- 
ing of  our  own  in  bringing  about  the  result 
It  is  true  that  without  these  aids  we  could  not 
hope  for  success ;  but  our  objection  is  to  a  re- 
liance so  exclusively  upon  them,  and  our  pur- 
pose to  show  how  we  shall  better  succeed  in 
co-operation  with  them. 

I  lay  it  down  as  indispensably  necessary  to 
anything  like  perfect  success,  that  first  of  all 
good  preparation  should  be  made  before  plant- 
ing; that  the  land  should  be  thoroughly,  deep- 
ly, and  closely  plowed,  forming  a  deep,  mellow, 
and  well-pulverized  bed,  which  will  allow  any 
excess  of  rain  water  which  may  fall  upon  the 
surface  to  settle  readily  deep  into  the  earth  be- 
low the  deposited  seed — which  will  permit  the 
warming  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  healthful 
gases  of  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate,  and 
through  which  the  young  roots,  so  abundant  in 
this  plant,  may  spread  out  early  and  easily  in 
searcn  of  requisite  food.  This  preparation,  as 
already  intimated,  must  be  made  with  the  plow. 
The  time  of  doing  it,  and  the  particular  kmd  of 
implement  to  be  used,  and  the  depth  to  which 
the  land  is  to  be  broken,  must  be  determined 
very  much  by  circumstances,  the  character  of 
the  soil,  &c.,  and  must  be  left  somewhat  to  the 
discretion  of  the  planter,  to  be  varied  to  suit ' 
the  circumstances  of  each  case — securing  the 
object,  deep  and  thorough  preparation.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  ver^  good  crops  arc 
often  made  with  less  preparation.  These  defi- 
ciencies are  sometimes  made  up  by  after  cul- 
ture. Yet  no  one  may  safely  presume  upon 
the  opportunity  to  do  this;  nor  can  we  claim 
to  have  done  our  whole  duty  when  we  leave 
for  to-morrow  the  doing  of  those  things  which 
oueht  to  have  been  done  to-day.  Many  regrets 
and  many  failures  have  resulted  from  the  want 
of  these  timely  preparations. 

The  next  question  in  the  order  of  inquiry  ii 
as  to  the  Mode  of  Planting  and  the  best  Timt 
for  doing  this. 

In  a  climate  with  summers  as  long  and  hot 
as  oars,  and  where  drought  so  fluently  oc- 
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curs  in  these  hot  months,  it  is  of  indispensable 
importance  that  this  crop  should  be  planted 
just  as  soon  as  the  frosts  may  be  avoided.  And 
it  may  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  this 
plants  though  tender,  is  not  easily  killed  to  the 
root,  and  the  mere  nipping  of  the  young  leaves 
of  the  corn  does  not  materially  affect  its  ulti- 
mate yield,  and  that  we  should  not  therefore 
be  deterred  by  any  of  these  apprehensions 
from  early  planting. 

The  Depth  of  Planting  is  an  important  con- 
iicieration. 

The  roots  of  corn  are  almost  all  lateral  and 
come  out  near  the  surface,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  have  the  seed 
well  deposited  in  the  ground.  To  do  this  the 
opening  furrow  for  planting  should  be  deep, 
so  that  the  tendency  of  all  the  after  workings 
would  be  to  increase  the  depth  of  earth  upon 
the  roots.  The  seed,  when  deposited  in  this 
furrow,  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  with  soft,  fine  earth, 
placed  there  by  the  plow  or  hoe — the  latter  I 
think  best.  Three  or  four  grains  should  be 
dropped,  when  only^one  is  to  be  left,  it  being 
much  better  to  thin  out  than  to  have  to  replant. 

It  is  a  debatable  question,  and  therefore  one 
thout  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  as 
to  whether  the  Hill  or  Drill  planting,  or  the 
one  or  the  two  stalk  system  is  the  best.  Cir- 
cumstancee  must  necessarily  enter  very  largely 
into  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  and,  after 
all,  the  discretion  of  the  planter  must  be  often 
left  to  settle  them.  My  theory  and  plans  are 
made  to  suit  the  common  uplands  of  the  coun- 
try, and  may  therefore  be  departed  from  as 
occasion  and  the  difference  in  lands  may  re- 
quire. Upon  this  basis  L  shall  take  hill  in 
preference  to  drill  planting,  because  of  the 
greater  regularity  of  distance,  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  a  perfect  stand,  and  the  greater  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  cultivated;  and  prefer 
one  to  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  because  it  is  more 
easily  cleaned  with  the  plow  or  hoe — better 
sustained,  as  the  one  receives  all  the  food  from 
the  soil  which  would  otherwise  be  divided — 
because  it  will  bear  drought  with  less  dam- 
age— and  finally,  though  other  plans  may  pro- 
duce more  ears,  those  on  the  one  stalk  will  be 
larger,  equal  in  quantity,  and  better  in  the 
quality  of  the  corn. 

Having  settled  the  preference  for  one  stalk 
in  the  hill,  the  Distance  remains  to  be  eiven. 

I  should  advise  the  checking  to  be  iomt  and 
a  half  feet  one  way  by  three  and  a  half  the 
other.  I  should  then  expect  to  make  the  crop 
tfter  this  preparation  with  three  plo wings — 
the  first  to  be  given  the  narrow  way  of  the 
fowa  and  the  two  last  the  wide  way.  The  crop 
is  now  planted,  and  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  work  is  disposed  of. 

The  Mode  of  Culture  remains  to  be  told.  I 
will  preface  that  part  of  my  essay  with  this 
remark:  that  hpwever  much  other  things  may 
tdmit  of  delay  and  neglect,  that  the  corn  crop 
■ever  recovers  from  injury  of  this  sort.  It  re- 
hires to  be  worked  early,  rapidly,  and  to  be 
«U8po8ed  of  soon.      As  soon  as  the  third  and 


fourth  blades  have  made  their  appearance  let 
the  operation  be  commenced.  The  plow  run- 
ning next  to  the  young  plant  should  be  narrow 
and  long,  so  that  the  earth  may  be  broken  very 
deep  and  close  to  the  young  corn,  and  yet  it 
not  covered.  The  best  plow  in  common  uae 
for  that  purpose  is  the  scooter  or  colter.  The 
latter,  in  lands  that  are  at  all  tenacious  or  closet 
is  decidedly  preferablie.  If  this  operation  is  as 
complete  as  it  should  be,  all  the  earth  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant  will  be  loosened;  and 
when  the  middle  of  the  row  shall  have  been 
also  broken  deep  and  close,  the  young  roots, 
which  soon  shoot  out  in  great  numl)ers  in  search 
of  food,  will  easily  penetrate  the  soft  earth 
and  find  their  appropriate  supplies,  and  impart 
health  and  vigor  to  the  young  stalk.  The  noes 
should  follow  the  plows  in  this  operation,  per- 
fecting the  work  by  thinning  to  one  stalk,  and 
giving  the  hill  a  nice  dressing,  leaving  it  per- 
fectly clean,  and  returning  a  little  more  earth 
to  the  root  of  the  corn.  In  about  twenty  days 
or  three  weeks  the  working  should  be  repeated. 
If  the  plow  work  has  been  very  thorough  at 
the  first  operation,  it  need  not  now  be  quite  so 
deep  or  close  as  before,  but  nearly  so,  using 
some  plow  next  the  corn  which  will  tumble 
the  soft  earth  about  the  roots,  covering  all 
small  grass  and  saving  much  labor  to  the  hoe 
hands. 

At  this  time  the  hoes  should  pass  over  again, 
thinning  out  all  surplus  stalks,  pulling  offT  suck- 
ers, straightening  the  bent  stalks,  and  making 
clean  all  which  the  plows  may  have  failed  to 
do.  In  three  weeks  more  the  third  and  last 
working  should  be  given.  This  is  an  important 
crisis,  and  much  must  be  committed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  operator.  No  work  requires 
the  exercise  of  a  sounder  discretion  than  that 
to  be  given  to  corn  in  this  advanced  stage  and 
hot  season.  Ordinarily  the  work  should  be 
much  more  shallow  and  less  close  than  the 
former  workings,  using  some  plow  which  should 
not  penetrate  deep,  but  which  would  leave  the 
surface  as  soft  and  smooth  as  possible.  To 
make  the  corn  perfect,  the  hoes  should  pass 
over  again  and  make  all  complete  and  clean. 
But  if  ample  justice  had  been  done  in  the  former 
workings,  not  much  will  remain  now  for  the 
hoes  to  do.  Before  the  commencement  of  this 
last  plowing  sow  broadcast  with  peas,  about 
ten  or  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  and  the  work 
will  be  complete.  In  every  working  to  be 
given  the  corn  it  would  be  greatly  preferable 
to  have  the  ground  wet,  or  rather  in  good  moist 
condition;  but  it  is  bad  policy  ever  to  delay 
these  operations  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  at  most  to  wait  for  the  seasons,  holding 
the  maxim  that,  ''He  that  regardeth  the  wind 
in  seed  time  shall  not  reap  in  harvest." 

I  close  my  treatise  by  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Selection  of  Seed  Corn, 

The  better  plan  is  to  make  the  selections  in 
the  field,  taking  the  largest  and  best  filled  ears 
and  from  the  best  bearing  stalks.  Much  im- 
provement may  be  made  in  this  way.  But 
even  here  we  may  run  into  an  error  by  looking 
too  exclusively  at  the  number  of  ears  without 
regard  to  the  size.    It  is  a  pretty  well-ascer- 
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tained  fact,  that  almost  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  the  number  is  increased  the  size  of 
tiie  ear  is  reduced.  I  should  prefer  neither  the 
soft  gourd  seed  nor  the  hard  flint  corn,  but  a 
sort  of  medium  between,  combining  in  one  the 
advantages  of  both,  with  a  small  cob  and  long 
grain.  Seed  from  the  butt  end  of  the  ear  are 
much  to  be  preferred,  rejecting  about  one-third 
from  the  smaller  end. 

After  closing  my  essay,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Savina  of  Fodder  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  culture  of  corn  that  it 
might  be  expected  that  I  should  say  something 
on  that  subject.  I  suppose  I  should  hardly  be 
excused  for  forgetting  an  old  friend  (especially 
by  those  who  may  differ  with  me),  but  I  would 
gladly  strike  it  from  the  catalogue,  as  I  have 
BO  doubt  that  more  injury  is  often  done  to  the 
corn  crop  by  injudicious  stripping  of  the  blades 
from  the  stalk  than  the  whole  crop  of  fodder 
is  worth  after  it  is  saved ;  and  I  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  a  substitute  shall  be 
provided  in  form  of  hay,  made  from  the  pea 
or  some  of  our  own  Southern  grasses,  which 
shall  save  the  planter  from  this  most  unpleas- 
ant part  of  his  work,  the  corn  from  the  chances 
of  damage  from  such  indiscretion,  and  give  us 
for  our  stock  a  better  article  of  food.  It  is  in- 
deed questionable  whether  the  grain  of  the 
com  does  not  suffer  injury  from  tnis  operation 
at  any  time  when  there  is  sufficient  greenness 
left  in  the  blades  to  make  good  fodder. 

As,  however,  we  have  not  yet  a  substitute,  I 
will  offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  saving  this  crop. 

The  blades  should  never  be  stripped  until 
the  shrinkage  of  the  grain  has  taken  place; 
then  they  may  be  pulled,  and  either  spread  in 
the  row  or  hung  in  small  bunches  on  the  stalk 
to  dry.  The  latter  is  perhaps  preferable,  as  it 
dries  nearly  as  soon  and  is  better  protected  in 
the  event  of  rain.  In  about  thirty-six  hours 
it  is  generally  sufficiently  cured  to  be  bundled 
and  stacked.  It  should  be  put  into  bundles  in 
the  evening  when  slightly  damped  by  the  dew, 
or  in  the  morning  as  the  dew  is  drying  off.  It 
is  then  fit  for  stacking.  If  the  fodder  has  been 
well  cured  it  is  best  to  be  put  up  in  large  double 
stacks,  as  less  surface  is  exposed  to  be  damaged 
by  the  rains.  But  if  not  so  well  cured  as  to 
make  this  safe,  let  the  stacks  be  made  single, 
containing  eight  or  ten  hundred  pounds.  If 
sunshine  should  be  scarce  pretty  good  fodder 
may  be  saved  with  only  a  half  day's  sun  by 
putting  into  small  bundles,  stacking  in  single 
stacks,  and  in  a  day  or  two,  when  it  heats,  pull- 
ing dovm  and  exposing  to  the  air,  when,  as 
soon  as  it  cools,  it  may  be  restacked,  and  will 
keep  safely  and  make  better  fodder  than  that 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  rain. 

Upland  Rice. 

This  is  a  crop  which  pays  well,  and  should 
be  more  generally  looked  after  than  it  is.  If 
you  live  within  easy  distance  of  a  rice  mill, 
where  you  can  get  it  hulled  on  good  terms,  few 
crops  could  be  made  to  pay  better ;  but  if  you 
do  not,  then  it  will  still  pay  you  to  grow  it  as 
a  feed  crop,  for  it  bears  two  cuttings  in  the 


year  below  32°  north  latitude,  and  makes  a  hay 
which  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  prefer  to  the 
best  grass  product  grown. 

We  are  promised  a  cheap  rice-huller,  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  a  month  or  so,  and  costs  little 
more  than  a  coffee  mill.  The  inventor  clainu 
that  it  will  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  % 
family,  and  will  enable  the  good  woman  of  the 
house  to  grind  out  her  mess  of  rice  with  u 
much  ease  as  she  would  grind  her  mess  of 
coffee.  If  "this  turns  out  to  bo  true,"  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  would  say,  we  shall  all  be  made  up, 
and  no  farmer  will  be  able  longer  to  offer  an 
excuse  for  not  having  plenty  of  rice  on  the 
table. 

Sandy  land  is  best  for  upland  rice.  It  should 
be  level,  but  it  need  not  oe  wet.  Give  it  suffi- 
cient fertility  to  insure  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  break 
deep  and  thoroughly.  If  broken  a  month  or 
so  before  planting  time  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Bed  up  with  a  small  plow,  running  two 
shallow  furrows  about  twenty  inches  apart, 
throwing  the  dirt  together.  Mark  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  ridges  thus  formed,  and  sow  in 
drills,  covering  from  on»  and  a  half  to  two 
inches,  just  as  you  would  cover  cotton  seed. 
The  rows  should  be  about  three  feet  asunder. 

When  the  rice  gets  up  about  two  inches  high, 
run  the  bar  of  the  plow  close  to  it  and  throw 
the  dirt  to  the  middle,  leaving  your  rice  stand- 
ing on  strips  or  ridges  about  six  inches  broad. 
If  your  ground  is  good  you  will  have  as  prom- 
ising a  crop  of  weeds  as  rice.  Get  after  these 
with  a  sharp  hoe,  scraping  the  top  of  the  ridge 
entirely  off  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  re- 
moving weeds  and  rice  together.  In  a  few 
days  the  rice  will  be  up  again,  and  will  take 
such  a  start  of  the  weeds  as  to  render  them  no 
longer  troublesome.  Throw  back  the  dirt  from 
the  middle  with  a  bull-tongue  of  a  sweep,  and 
when  the  rice  is  up  six  inches  high,  ehop  out 
leaving  it  in  bunches  the  width  of  a  noe  apart, 
with  eight  or  ten  stalks  in  a  bunch.  Bun  over 
the  patch  occasionally  with  a  bull-tongue  when 
weeds  or  grass  show  a  disposition  to  start  in  the 
middles,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Upland  rice,  on  ground  qualified  to  bring 
from  twenty- five  to  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre,  will  yield  about  fifty  bushels  of  rough 
grain.  In  hulling  this  would  lose  about  half| 
leaving  you  twenty-five  bushels  of  clean  rice 
as  the  product  of  an  acre,  or,  say  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds.  At  ten  cents  a  pound,  the  price 
you  must  pay  for  what  you  now  use,  you  would 
have  $120  worth  of  rice,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
straw,  which,  as  a  feed  would  be  worth  almost 
as  much  as  the  estimate  put  upon  the  g^in. 
TDhese  figures  are  extremely  small,  but  we 
prefer  being  on  the  safe  side.  In  the  March 
number  of  his  Southern  Farmer,  Dr.  Philips 
puts  down  the  yield  of  a  well-managed  acre  at— 

Rice $254 

Straw 100 

Total $354 

From  this  time  on  to  the  20th  of  April  is  the 
proper  season  for  sowing  upland  rice.— AfoW« 
Register, 
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A  Hamorous  Speech. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  give  us  credit  for 
hsfing  kept  our  columns  clear  of  politics. 
Among  all  our  exchanges  there  is  none  so  en- 
tirely useless  to  us  as  the  Congressional  Olobe, 
On  looking  over  a  copy  a  few  days  since  we 
found  a  speech  of  our  old  Ariend  S.  S.  Cox,  for- 
merly of  Ohio,  now  of  New  York  city,  apropos 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  which  we 
have  been  induced  to  publish  to  show  how  a 
joke  may  be  made  to  defeat  a  serious  and  use- 
ful purpose.  We  do  not  approve  the  jibes 
and  sneers  which  certain  newspapers  are  con- 
stantly directing  against  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  deem  it  a  very  valuable 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  capable  of  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  agriculture  if  ade- 
quately sustained  by  Congress : 

Ms.  Chaikmak — I  think  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  undeserved  reproach  cast  on  the  noble 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  eentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Farnsworth]  undertook  to 
say  that  the  present  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture kept  a  cuisine  to  cook  the  seeds  sent  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    [Lauj^hter.] 
Other  members  say  he  boards  and  lives  m  our 
Patent  0£Sce  free  of  expense.      I  recollect 
when  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  used 
to  make  butter  for  the  Presidential  Mansion. 
These  were  unctuous  and  happy  days.    [Laujp^h- 
ter.]    The  gentlest  cows  of  Pennsylvania  mr- 
nished  the  milk,  and  there  was  no  constitu- 
tional question  raised  on  the  cow.    [Laughter.] 
I  remember  well  that  a  former  Commissioner 
raised  strawberries  for  the  Presidential  Man- 
lion.    It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  that  bureau. 
[Laughter]    There  is  no  question  of  its  con- 
stitutionalitj.    [Laughter.]    It  seems  we  are 
now  to  have  in  the  Agricultural  Bureau  a  mi- 
eroecopist!      In  fact  it  is  a  part  of  our  new 
bureaucratic  system.    Bring  in  the  microscope, 
that  we   may  see  the  insectivorous  animals 
which  are  preying  upon  and  annoying  this  use- 
ful bureau.     I  am  amazed  that  the  House  does 
not  appreciate  these  reports  on  agriculture. 
The  Comnaissioner,  on  tne  very  first  page  of 
bis  report,  tells  us  that  the  "  segrated  character 
of  the  rural  population  has  been  such  as  to 
forbid  that  concentration  of  ideas  and  consulta- 
tion of  views  which  are  common  to  all  other 
professiona  and  occupations  I ''    This  is  a  species 
of  "  unabridged  dictionary "  language  which 
mis  the  philological  and  analytical  mind  with 
wonder.     But  look  to  the  end  I    The  last  page 
of  the  report  advises  us  that  we  may  save 
11,000,000,000  by  dispensing  with  fencing !    Let 
us  be  advised  and  even  do  better.    Dispense 
with  barns,  stables  and  houses,  and  then  we  will 
be  careful  and  happ^.     I  admire  economy — 
based  on  a  concentration  of  rural  ideas.    Again, 
I  turn  to  the  Commissioner's  report  of  Novem- 
ber, 1871.     I  read  from  pace  sixty-nine.    It  is 
the  report  of  the  entomologist  and  curator! 
God  help  as  to  a  faithful  lexicon.    We  have 
just  made  a  bureau  of  the  microscope.    My 
friend  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Holman)  opposes  it; 
and  I  never  oppose  him.    What  is  this  bureau? 
Vol.  IV,  No.  *— «. 


It  is,  in  fact,  the  bureau  of  bugs !  I  deny  that 
entomology  as  a  science  does  not  include  all 
bugs,  humbugs  not  excluded.  [Laughter.]]  The 
Commissioner  says  that  bugs  are  not  insignifi- 
cant insects,  as  they  are  generally  and  errone- 
ously called.  But,  sir,  they  are  bugs.  Now,  I 
always  supposed  entomology  did  refer  to  bugs. 
[Laughter.]  The  Commissioner  gives  the  va- 
rious modes  of  finding  these  bugs  out.  He 
telja  you  of  the  cedinoda  airox,  which  I  hope 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Garfield),  who  is 
now  going  away  from  my  seat,  after  instruct- 
ing me  in  Latin,  will  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
House.  [Laughter.!  There  are  various  other 
bugs  referred  to.  We  have  the  calopienus  ft- 
murrebrum.  and  the  caloptenus  spretus,  and  the 
cedipo€la  peuuciday  and  the  atiabras  simplfx^  and 
the  udeopsylla  ropusiOy  the  copiophora  tnucro' 
natOy  and  the  pluiella  limbipenella,  [Great 
Laughter.]  These  are  for  the  common  mind. 
[Laughter.]  Education  forms  it  Now  these 
reports  have  been  published  at  a  great  expense, 
and  this  information  is  of  course  intended  for 
the  common  people.  I  hope  gentlemen  will 
be  able  to  explain  to  the  House  what  all  these 
things  are.  [Laughter.]  Let  there  be  annota- 
tions go  out  with  these  reports,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  not  be  so  particular  in  this  remark- 
able nomenclature  had  we  not  been  advised 
to-day  by  the  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Gar- 
field) that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  function  of  educator,  to  inform 
the  common  mind.  He  thought  we  should,  bv 
Federal  authority  and  money,  diffuse  knowl- 
edge amone  men.  I  therefore  boldly  ask, 
where  does  he  get  power  to  interpret  to  plain 
and  honest  people  the  caloptenus  spretus  of 
XJhler?  [Laughter.]  Who  shall  determine, 
by  Federal  tests,  the  length  of  wing  of  the 
caloptenus  femurrebrumf  [Laughter.]  I  may 
admit,  for  sake  of  argument  that  the  learned 
and  fresh  men  from  the  Soutn  may  tell  us  why 
the  anahras  simplex  is  an  orthopterus  insect, 
but  why  do  you  invoke  Federal  powers  to  aid 
in  this  microscopic  work?  These  a^e  recon- 
dite thoughts  and  illustrations.  We  have  in 
this  agricultural  book  reference  made  to  various 
other  recondite  thinjo^.  I  hope  this  bureau  will 
not  be  discouraged  in  its  work.  We  have  here 
on  one  page— as  you  see — what  seems  a  hy- 
draulic ram ;  and  then  on  another,  in  magnifi- 
cent wood  and  type,  the  picture  ana  description 
of  the  merino  ram  "Dictator."  (See  page 
187.)  These  are  put  in  the  most  extraordinary 
relation.  [Laughter.]  Look  all  through  this 
book.  Look  at  the  pictures  of  these  bugs. 
Look  at  these  pictures  of  the  fungoid  series. 
Here  we  have  the  fungoid  spores^  found  within 
a  blighted  lilac  leaf;  and  the  mycelium  and 
oih^&t  fungoid  forms  found  on  the  liber  of  a  tree 
having  the  "yellows."  [Laughter,]  Now,  it 
is  very  evident  when  we  send  these  out  we 
ou^ht  to  send  out  at  the  same  time  an  interpre- 
tation of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
people.  [Laughter.]  What  have  the  people 
done  that  they  should  be  crucified  by  such 
public  reports? 

And  while  we  are  meditating  about  the  new 
microscopic  bureau,  I  would  like  to  take  one 
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more  glance  at  the  book.  Where,  oh !  where 
am  I  to  find  the  proportions  of  the  "  Chester 
White  BOW,"  called  Mary?  [Great  laughter.] 
Only  one  year  old  I  Bring  on  your  micro- 
scopic bureau.  Observe  the  length  of  that  in- 
quisitive snout  and  the  compound  curl  of  that 
toil  I  [Laughter.]  See  the  lengthening  lus- 
ciousness  of  those  lacteal  glands  1  [Laughter.] 
But  her  name  it  is  Mary  I  Is  there  a  man  who 
ever  loved  a  Mary?  [Laughter.]  Let  him 
construe  our  beloved  Constitution.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  one  here  attached  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  education  will  reproach  me  for 
not  mentioning  the  elaphidien  vellosumy  or  the 
gtenocovus putaior  of  Beck.  [Laughter.]  Will 
the  Scotch  member  from  Kentucky  please  ex- 
plain this  melodious  terminology  which  bears 
his  name?  [Laughter.]  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  only  risen  for  the  purpose  of  haying 
the  House  understand  the  astonishing  eifect  of 
these  agricultural  reports,  not  only  upon  the 
people  m  the  country,  but  upon  the  people  in 
the  city.  I  acknowledge  that  the  effect  is  dif- 
ferent according  to  locality.  I  now  represent 
a  city,  though  by  some  misapprehension  in  the 
last  campaign  the  people  of  New  York  State 
outside  of  our  grand  metropolis  voted  for  me 
to  represent  them.  I  fell  short  in  the  country. 
[Laughter.]  To  be  sure  1  carried  that  city  by 
some  twenty-five  thousand  I  Though  I  may 
not,  owing  to  misapprehension,  be  with  you 
next  Congress  [laughter],  I  must  refer  to  the 
effect  of  these  reports  on  the  city.  The  effect 
upon  the  wicked  city  of  Philadelphia,  which 
acted  so  badly  in  the  late  election,  [laughter,] 
is  especially  notable.  I  refer  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
Philadelphia  (Mr.  Kelley).to  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences he  imposes  upon  his  constituents  in 
sending  those  reports  into  the  heart  of  Phila- 
delphia. Bead  very  slowly,  Mr.  Clerk,  the 
extract  I  send  up  from  the  Sunday  Dispatch, 
of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  direful  effects  of 
these  terrible  reports.  [The  Clerk  read  {con 
expressione)  as  follows:] 

"We  owe  our  thanks  to  Judge  Kelley  for 
the  latest  Patent  Office  report.  We  already 
have  sixteen  hundred  of  these  interesting  vol- 
umes in  our  little  library,  but  they  have  been 
read  and  reread  so  many  times  that  we  know 
every  page  of  them  by  heart.  This  new  volume 
came  opportunely  and  gratefully  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  that  night  we  gathered  our  little 
family  around  the  fire  and  read  it  through  to 
them.  The  affecting  tale,  entitled  *  Improve- 
ment in  Monkey  Wrenches,'  seemed  to  touch 
every  heart  [laughter,]  and  when  we  came  to 
the  climax  of  the  little  story  about  *  Beversible 
Pie  Boards,'  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  between 
the  front  door  and  the  stable.  [Laughter.] 
During  the  reading  of  the  piteous  narrative 
entitled  *Gum  Washers  for  Carriage  Axles,' 
the  whole  family  gave  expression  to  boisterous 
emotion,  and  the  nired  girl,  was  so  much  ex- 
cited that  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind  and 
went  around  to  her  mother's  inadvertently 
with  six  pounds  of  sugar  and  a  butter-kettle 
fUU  of  flour,  and  came  home  at  midnight  in- 
toxicated.    [Laughter.]    We  can  never  suffi- 


ciently thank  Judge  Kelley  for  the  innooeot 
enjoyment  thus  furnished  us.  The  memory  of 
that  happy  evening  will  linger  in  our  minds 
very  much  longer  than  that  hired  girl  ^er 
lingers  when  she  lights  on  a  lot  of  substaace 
which  she  thinks  will  suit  tile  constitution  of 
her  aged  parent."     [Great  laughter.] 


Experiments  with  FertUizers. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Newman,  of  Hancock  county,  Ga^ 
who  is  well  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  mojt  en- 
lightened and  successful  farmers  in  his  State, 
has  published  the  following  report  of  experi- 
ments made  by  him  during  two  years  with 
several  commercial  and  two  home-made  fertil- 
izers, in  which  the  home-made  seem  to  ha^e 
succeeded  best: 

BBFORT    OF    EXPERIMENT-  WITH    FERTILIZEBS 
IN    1872. 

Mr,  President  and  Qentlemen  of  the  Club  : 

At  the  Januarv  meeting  of  the  present  year, 
I  was  assigned  the  duty  of  contrasting  the  ef- 
fects of  commercial  and  home-made  manures. 
I  used  two  home  composts — one  according  to 
directions  furnished  by  Mr.  Logan,  in  which 
600  lbs.  of  Concentrated  Soluble  Phosphate  is 
composted  with  1300  lbs.  of  stable  manure  and 
200  lbs.  of  ashes,  added  just  before  using.  This 
makes  an  excellent  manure,  but  is  ve^  trou- 
blesome to  manipulate  according  to  directions. 

The  other  was  a  modification  of  the  Bryan 
formula,  using  the  following ; 
1400  lbs.  Stable  Manure. 
300    "    Superphosphate. 
200    "    Green  Cotton  Seed. 
60    "    Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
40    «    Nitrate  of  Soda. 

The  cotton  was  planted  on  thin  stubble  land, 
of  uniform  fertility,  on  which  no  manure  had 
been  used  since  1867.  The  ground  was  thor- 
oughly broken  about  the  middle  of  .February— 
the  cotton  planted  in  dust  1st  May — remained 
thus  without  germinating  until  the  20th,  when 
a  stand  was  obtained,  great  care  being  taken  to 
have  the  stand  in  all  the  rows  uniform.  It  had 
good  seasons  until  the  16th  of  June,  but  no 
rain  from  the  last  date  till  6th  July,  during 
which  time  it'  suffered  very  seriously.  From 
the  5th  of  July  to  August  15th,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  rain,  but  from  the  last  date  to 
frost,  14th  October,  there  was  no  rain. 

Each  manure  was  used  under  three  rows, 
seventy  yards  long,  three  rows  in  the  center 
of  the  plat  being  planted  without  manure. 
The  center  row  of  each  set  of  three  was  care- 
fully picked  and  weighed,  with  the  following 
result: 

Name.  No.  lbs.  to  acre  Cost  per  acre  Yield  per  acre 

Logan  com.  280  $1  38  675  lbs.  s.  c 

Home  com.  200  2  00  720  **     *' 

Nothing  00  0  00  495  "     " 

A.  A.  Ober  200  7  00  600      "     " 

Ober's  Sup'hate  200  6  00  675      **     " 

Pendleton  200  6  60  705  "     ** 

Zeli  200  5  75  645      "     " 

AUantic  Phoa'te  200  5  »5  645      "     " 

5  comm'l  mixed  200  6  36  7S5      *^     "^ 
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200 

f  6  00 

SSTi 

lbs.  s.  c. 

200 

2  00 

yi5 

200 

7  20 

900 

00 

0  00 

660 

100 

3  00 

H.S5 

100 

1  00 

H85 

100 

3  60 

790 

The  results  from  three  of  the  above  manures 
last  year  were  as  follows : 

Name.  No.  lbs  to  acre  Cost  per  acre  Yield  per  acre 

ZeU  "  '"  '    ■ 

Home  com. 
Pendleton 
No  manure 
Zell 

Home  com. 
Pendleton 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  results  of  200 
lbs.  per  acre  of  the  three  manures  which  were 
used  two  successive  years,  with  very  diiferent 
seasons,  point  to  the  same  important  fact,  viz.: 
That  manures  having  carbonaceous  matter,  in 
the  form  of  humus,  act  better  upon  our  soils 
destitute  of  vegetable  matter,  as  most  of  them 
are  by  repeated  cropping  in  corn  and  cotton, 
both  humus  destroying  crops.  The  concen- 
trated commercial  manures  act  only  chemically 
upou  the  soils,  and  having  but  little  besides 
mineral  element  left  in  the  soil  to  act  upon, 
theh"  effects  are  often  disastrous  in  dry  sea- 
sons. The  Home  composts  act  both  chemically 
and  mechanically,  and  are  therefore  better 
suited  to  the  present  condition  of  our  soils. 

There  U  another  and  more  important  les.son 
to  be  learned  from  these  experiments.  They 
plainly  show  the  necessity  of  either  a  rational 
rotation  of  crops,  including  small  grain  and 
rest,  or  a  resort  to  turning  under  green  crops, 
such  as  peas  and  clover.  I  propose  planting 
cotton  in  the  same  rows,  without  additional 
manure,  next  year,  in  order  to  test  the  compa- 
rative permanencv  of  these  different  manures. 

Respectfully  sul)mitted. 

J.  S.  Newman. 


How  to  Cook  Manure  during  Winter. 

"Uncle  John,"  of  Wisconsin,  writes  on  this 
subject:    Ordinary  farm-vard  manure,  to   be 
immediately  available  as  food  for  plants,  needs 
cooking.    The  vegetable  matter  requires  to  be 
reduced,  to  set  free  its  inorganic  constituents, 
convert  azotised  substances  into  ammonia,  and 
80  on.    This,  according  to  my  experience,  can 
be  best  done  in  winter,  using  snow  for  fuel. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  manure  will  not  fer- 
ment if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  40°; 
possibly  fermentation  may  not  commence  be- 
low that  temperature,  but  if  manure  is  in  an 
active  state  of  fermentation  previously  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  reduced  below  40°, 
then  the  fermentation  may  be  maintained  if 
the  temperature  should  go  40°  below  zero.    On 
the  24th  of  last  month  '^December)  the  ther- 
mometer   at    daybreak    indicated    35°  below 
zero,  on  the  five  preceding  mornings  the  tem- 
perature was  below  zero,  and  on  the  2l8t  and 
23d  it  was   about  18°  below  at  noon,  with  a 
atrong  west  wind  blowing;  yet  my  manure  is 
fermenting.    Another  error   relating  to  this 
matter  was  set  on  foot  by  the  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club  last  winter.    It  was  started  by  a 
member,  and  not  contradicted,  that  the  tem- 
perature of  fermenting  manure  never  exceeds 
^O'',    The  heat  of  our  blood  in  health  is  near 
100°,  and  any  one  who  had   loaded  manure 
when  fermenting,  and  felt  the  warmth  of  it 
through   his  boots,  one  might  suppose  would 


have  had  doubts  as  to  tho  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment. A  neighbor  had  in  his  youth  been  under- 
groom  to  a  gentleman.  U**  lold  ine  how  they 
c&ught  shy  horses  at  pat-lure.  They  beat  up 
several  eggs  with  sugar  and  a  little  flour;  this 
they  poured  into  a  portor  or  wine  bottle,  corked 
it  up,  then  put  the  bjttle  into  the  fermenting 
manure,  and  their  horso-cako  was  there  cooked. 
When  making  up  my  hot- bod  last  spring,  I 
found  the  temperature  ot*  the  manure  to  be 
162°.  It  had  been  handled  in  the  orthodox 
fashion,  watered  and  turned  over  twice  at  least 
previous  to  making  the  bed.  The  way  I 
manage  my  manure,  then,  during  winter,  is 
this:  Before  cold  weather  sets  in  I  have  a 
heap  of  it  fermenting.  As  soon  as  snow  falls, 
the  manure  heap  is  built  up  squarely,  as  if  I 
were  building  a  hay-stack,  and  is  kept  covered 
with  a  blanket  of  snow  while  the  snow  lasts, 
which  hereaway  is  sometimes  nearly  all 
through  winter.  [In  the  South  where  there  is 
little  snow,  if  the  "blanket"  of  the  manure 
heap  is  made  of  muck  it  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  snow. — Ed.  F.  ^  H.']  The  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this  method  must 
be  obvious,  I  think.  The  snow  shields  the 
manure  from  the  cold  outside ;  the  warm  steam 
risine  within  gradually  melts  the  snow,  which 
trickles,  warmed,  into  the  manure.  This  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Moisture  is  essential  to  per- 
fect fermentation.  By  fermentation  heat  i^ 
generated.  If  fermentation  hay  commenced, 
and  the  moisture  present  be  deficient,  as  often 
happens  in  summer,  fermentation  is  arrested 
and  the  manure,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a 
rich,  juicy,  unctuous  mass,  becomes  dry  and 
dusty,  fire-fanged,  and,  in  winter,  remains  until 
spring  as  raw  as  it  came  from  the  stable.  One 
advantage  of  this  method  I  consider  to  be  the 
saving  of  that  precious  product  of  fermenting 
manure — ammonia. 

The  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  instead 
of  passing  off  into  the  air  with  the  hot  steam, 
on  reaching  the  snow  is  condensed  and  carried 
back  into  the  manure,  and  if,  when  the  snow  is 
going,  a  supply  of  marsh-muck  has  been  stored 
up  handy,  so  as  to  cover  the  manure  heap  a 
foot  thick,  the  ammonia  may  be  retained.  Be- 
fore I  got  up  here  outside  the  world,  two  Ger- 
man chemists  had  concluded  that  the  exhaus- 
tive effect  of  small  grain  on  soils,  as  compared 
with  most  other  crops,  was  owing  to  their  be- 
ing wasters  of  ammonia ;  that  besides  the  ni- 
trogen required  to  form  the  gluten  of  the  grain, 
the  silica  of  their  straw  was  absorbed  mainly 
as  silicate  of  ammonia  which  was  decomposed 
by  the  plant,  the  silica  being  retained,  the  am- 
monia passing  off  into  the  air.  Whetner  their 
conclusion  has  been  verified  by  others,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  we  know  am- 
monia is  needed  to  produce  all  muscle-forming 
products  of  plants,  that  it  does  not  exist  natu- 
rally, in  any  considerable  quantity,  in  soils, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  costly  of  all  kinds  of 
plant  food,  if  specially  applied;  therefore  a 
method  of  managing  barn-yard  manure  which 
will  retain  its  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduce  it  to  a  condition  so  as  to  be  immediately 
available  as  food  for  plants,  should  be  useful. 
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Chemistry  in  Farming. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Journal  of 
Chemistry^  contains  information  which  every 
farmer  should  possess. 

The  soil  is  that  upon  which  the  farmer 
spends  his  labor.  The  atmosphere  and  the 
weather  he  cannot  control,  although,  by  close 
observation,  he  may  forecast  it. 

No  plant  will  flourish  and  mature  unless  its 
roots  are  situated  in  a  soil  containing  all  the 
mineral  elements  found  in  the  ashes  of  the 
plant.  The  soil  is  the  home  of  the  plant — its 
birthplace  and  station,  where  it  runs  through 
all  the  different  stages  of  its  development,  and 
whence  it  receives  its  nutriment. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  depends  upon  its 
ineness  of  particles;  since  the  food  of  a  plant 
must  enter  it  in  a  state  of  solution.  That  is, 
the  mineral  matters  must  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  solution  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  surface  ex- 
posed. Hence,  the  finer  the  particles  of  earth, 
the  more  abundantly  will  the  plant  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  elements. 

The  soil  has  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture 
f^om  the  atmosphere,  and  condensing  the  same 
Yd.  its  pores,  and  the  absorption  of  water  vapors 
determines  its  capacity  for  absorbing  other 
vapors  and  gases. 

The  part  which  capillarity  of  the  soil  plays 
»  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  a  lamp — the 
soil  is  the  lamp  and  the  wick,  and  the  water  is 
the  oil. 

By  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  the 
surface  is  rendered  dry  by  evaporation,  and  as 
fiwt  as  the  particles  of  water  escape  in  vapor, 
their  places  are  supplied  in  capillarity  from 
the  stores  of  moisture  below;  the  ascending 
water  brings  alone  with  it  the  soluble  mineral 
matter  of  the  soil,  and  thus  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  situated  in  a  stream  of  their  appro- 
priate food,  and  those  particles  of  material  not 
taken  up  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  are  brought 
to  the  surface  to  be  washed  down  by  succeed- 
ing rains.  With  a  deep  subsoil  and  good 
drainage,  capillarity  aids  gravitation,  and  the 
minerals  brought  to  the  surface  then  have  a 
downward  distribution. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  a  eood  soil  well  tilled, 
]k)w  capillarity  thus  acts.  Keeping  the  roots  of 
the  plant  constantly  immersed  in  a  stream  of 
mineral  solution  that  is  now  ascending,  now 
descending,  but  never  at  rest,  and  how  the  food 
of  the  plant  is  thus  made  to  circulate  around 
the  organs  fitted  for  absorbing  it. 

The  same  causes  that  maintain  this  perpetual 
supply  of  water  to  the  plant  are  also  efiicacious 
in  constantly  preparing  new  supplies.  The 
materials  of  the  soil  are  constantly  undergoing 
chemical  changes  whereby  the  silica,  lime, 
phosphorus,  potash,  &c^  become  spluble  in  water 
and  accessible  to  the  plant. 

Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  the 
oxygen  is  the  chief  source  in  the  chemical 


changes.  The  more  extensive  and  rapid  cir- 
culation of  water  in  the  soil,  the  more  mineral 
matter  will  be  rendered  soluble  in  a  given 
time,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the  leu 
will  the  soil  be  dependent  on  manures  to  keq) 
up  its  fertility. 

Return  to  the  soil,  in  the  shape  of  manarea, 
compensation  for  the  precious  minerals  taken 
off  with  the  soil.  Plow  deep,  pulverize  the 
soil  well,  and  with  thorough  drainage  you  csn 
depend  on  grains  to  sell ;  and  your  farms  will 
improve  in  productiveness — bearing  in  mind 
that  different  crops  draw  differently  upon  the 
mineral  resources,  and  that  the  rotation  of 
crops  has  a  tendency  to  fertilize  the  soil;  for 
instance,  clover  witn  its  long  roots  brings  to 
the  surface  the  rare  minerab  and  matures  t 
fine  crop  where  wheat  fails  to  produce,  and  in 
addition  to  that  there  will  be  a  residue  of  min- 
erals rendered  available  through  the  chemical 
action  of  the  clover  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
good  yield  of  wheat  or  corn. 


The  Chemistry  of  Soap-llaklng. 

At  first  thought,  it  might  seem  that  sacli  a 
common  operation,  in  the  round  of  household 
duties,  as  soap-making,  had  little  of  scientific 
interest. 

Contrariwise,  however,  it  is  purely  a  chemi- 
cal operation,  and  soap  either  hard  or  soil,  is  as 
much  a  definite  chemical  compound  as  sulohate 
of  iron.  The  housewife  saves  up  lard  ana  tal- 
low wastes,  and  by  and  by,  usually  at  sprine 
and  fall,  the  soap  is  made.  These  kinds  of 
fat  are  considered  fixed  oils,  because  the?  do 
not  evaporate  at  ordinary  temperatures.  They 
are  composed  of  margaric,  stearic,  and  oleic 
oils,  united  with  glycerine.  Glycerine  then  is 
the  base  or  alkali  that  we  displace  by  present- 
ing to  the  above  named  acids  the  stronger  base, 
potassa,  for  which  also  the  acids  have  a  stronger 
affinity  than  for  the  glycerine. 

The  lye  from  the  leach  holds  in  solution  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  in  this  saponification 
process  the  carbonic  acid  is  set  free  or  displaced 
by  the  stronger  acids  of  the  fats.  This  is  the 
chemistry  of  the  operation  in  brief,  and  if  we 
can  make  a  practical  application  of  it,  it  will 
be  well. 

When  the  soap  does  not  "  come,"  there  ii 
usually,  contrary  to  what  people  imagine,  an 
excess  of  alkali.  An  easy  way  of  testing  is  to 
taste  of  it.  If  it  be  alkaline,  add  grease  and 
boil  till  the  alkalinity  disappears.  It  is  easy 
to  know  if  it  be  too  greasy,  oy  setting  a  cupfiu 
away  and  cool,  when  the  fat  will  separate  and 
be  at  the  top. — Exchange. 


In-qrowino  Nailb. — Some  people  are  much 
troubled  with  the  edges  of  the  nail  of  a  toe  cat" 
ting  into  the  fiesh.  The  cause  is  pressure  on 
the  nail,  which  is  strong  and  round,  so  that  the 
edges  are  driven  directly  downward.  Take  a 
bit  of  broken  window  glass,  and  scrape  the 
arch  of  the  nail  till  it  is  so  thin  and  weak  that 
it  cannot  resist  the  pressure,  and,  as  a  natoral 
consequence,  it  will  fiatten  and  become  wider. 
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Mr.  L.  C.  "Waite,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  a 
contributor  to  the  Farm  and  Homs,  publishes 
the  following  in  the  Illustrated  Journal  of 
Agrieulture^  in  reply  to  the  queries  of  a  corre- 
spoDdent.  These  questions  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  we  frequently  receive,  and 
we  answer  them  in  the  best  manner  by  giring 
the  desired  information  from  the  pen  of  an 
Accomplished  bee-culturist  for  whom  we  can 
Touch : 

To  the  first  question,  "  What  do  I  think  of 
the  feasibility  of  bee  culture  on  an  extended 
wale,  near  this  city?"  I  would  say  that,  if 
pasturage  is  provided  especially  for  the  bees, 
the  business  would  be  very  profitable.  Apia- 
ries of  one  hundred  hives  should  be  at  least 
one  mile  from  each  other  to  make  it  pay. 

The  last  two  seasons,  in  this  vicinity,  were 
very  poor;  the  bees  hardly  gathered  enough 
stores  for  their  own  use,  let  alone  surplus  for 
their  keepers. 

In  good  seasons  bees  gather  enormous  quan- 
tities of  honey,  and  when  the  extractor  is  used 
in  emptying  the  honey  from  the  combs  and  re- 
turnea  to  the  bees  for  refilling,  from  five  to 
eight  pounds  per  day  can  be  taken  from  each 
hive  for  a  month  without  intermission. 

During  the  last  twelve  seasons  only  two  in 
this  locality  were  unfavorable  for  bee-keeping. 

To  your  second  question,  "Have  Italian  bees 
been  tried  to  any  extent?"  I  answer  in  the 
tffirmative.  I  have  kept  them  since  1867,  and 
Ma  positive  that  they  are  superior  in  many  re- 
l*^  to  the  native  or  common  black  bee. 

I  have  not  the  time,  at  this  writing,  to  give 
the  points  of  superiority  which  they  possess 
•▼er  the  black  bee,  but  as  all  who  have  kept 
them  seem  agreed  that  they  are  better,  perhaps 
there  is  no  use  in  giving  them. 

Yoor  third  and  last  question,  "What  is  the 
J>frt  bee  pasturage  in  this  vicinity?  "  is  a  very 
pnportant  one  to  all  bee-keepers.  The  follow- 
wg  are  the  best  honey- producing  trees  and 
plants  that  I  can  now  call  to  mind,  for  this 
locality:  Willow,  elm,  apple,  maple,  apricot, 
cherry,  pear,  honey-locust,  linden  or  bass  wood, 
>nd  persimmon  trees;  dandelion,  kale,  turnip, 
^hite  clover,  currants,  raspberry,  catnips,  sun- 
flower, aster  Ericoides^  buckwheat,  Canada 
thistle  and  golden  rod. 


White  clover  grows  abundantly  near  this 
city,  and  I  thought  could  always  be  relied 
upon  to  secrete  an  abundance  of.  honey ;  but 
last  season,  for  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge, 
it  has  failed  to  secrete  a  single  drop.  I  have 
seen  but  few  linden  trees,  out  am  told  that 
there  are  plenty  of  them. 

If  I  was  going  -into  the  bee  business  on  an 
extensive  scale,  I  would  purchase  common 
black  bees  of  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  stand, 
transfer  ttiem  into  plain,  movable  comb  hives 
that  would  cost  no  more  than  one  dollar  and  a 
half  each,  and  buy  a  dozen  or  two  stands  of 
Italians  to  cross  with  the  natives.  I  would 
start  two  or  three  apiaries,  of  one  hundred 
hives  each,  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and 
would  want  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  for 
each  apiary.  Then  I  would  plant  linden, 
honey-locust,  and  bee- willow  trees  for  the 
future,  and  each  year,  at  the  proper  time,  put 
in  kale,  dandelion,  alsike  clover,  partridge  pea, 
turnip,  buckwheat,  catnip,  a^ter  and  golden 
rod.  Then  I  could  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  go 
to  work  and  produce  honey  by  the  barrel  full, 
and  make  money  enough  the  first  season  to  pay 
for  the  bees  and  hives.  I  could  afiTord  to  sell 
extracted  honey  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  and 
make  it  pay.  Of  course  I  would  have  some 
box  honey  put  up  for  "greenhorns,"  to  buy. 
As  ten  pounds  of  extracted  honey  can  be  ob- 
tained to  one  in  the  comb,  and  as  the  extracted 
honey  is  much  better  and  healthier  than  that 
in  the  comb,  for  eating,  it  would  pay  better  to 
obtain  it  in  that  way. 

Perfection  in  Bee  Cnltare. 

There  is  no  owner  of  half  a  dozen  colonies 
of  bees  that  has  not  had  the  opportunity  t6 
notice  that  frequently  there  will  be  a  single 
colony  that  will  far  excel  in  yield  of  honey  any 
of  the  others.  They  may  be  all  in  hives  as 
near  alike  in  size  and  construction  as  possible; 
they  may  be  all  managed  as  near  alike  as  the 
bee-keeper  knows  how;  yet  one  will  distin- 
guish itself  by  heaping  up  unheard-of- before 
quantities  of  honey. 

Such  a  result  must  have  a  cause,  or  perhaps 
a  number  of  coincident  causes.  To  ascertain 
these  causes  is  the  province  of  scientific  apicul- 
turists. 

The  fact  that  an  apiary  of  one  hundred  colo- 
nies produces  an  average  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  is  of  little  value,  and  teaches 
nothing  unless  we  are  informed  of  how  it  was 
managed.  That  one  tenth  of  the  hives  pro- 
duced only  an  average  of  ten  pounds  each,  and 
another  tenth  produced  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  should  lead  us  to  try  and 
answer  the  question :  "  Why  do  not  all  produce 
the  maximum?" 

We  have  instances  reported  where  five  hun- 
dred and  even  seven  hundred  pounds  of  honey 
have  been  secured  from  a  single  colony.  What 
it  is  possible  for  one  colony  to  do  is  possible  for 
all;  and  until  the  bee-keeper  shall  be  able  to 
so  understand  and  control  the  operations  of  his 
bees,  that  he  can  bring  them  all  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  productiveness,  the  science 
of  bee-culture  will  be  imperfect.      D.  L.  A. 
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Best  Breed  of  Cattle. 

Col.  Colman — Having  been  raised  in  the 
city,  and  father  having  but  recently  gone  to 
farming,  I  am  anxious  to  know  which  is  the 
best  breed  of  cattle  for  us  to  raise.  If  you  will 
tell  me  through  your  paper,  you  wlil  oblige  a 

Boy  Farmer. 

Reply. — Your  question  is  not  sufficiently 
specific  for  us  to  answer  satisfactorily.  If  you 
had  told  us  for  what  purpose  you  wished  to 
raise  cattle,  we  could  have  replied.  "We  can, 
in  a  general  way,  state  that  if  your  object  is  to 
raise  cattle  for  beef,  then  the  Shorthorns  are 
preferable.  They  attain  large  size,  take  on 
flesh  readily,  mature  early,  and  make  most 
excellent  beef.  They  need  good  feed  and  good 
attention,  and  will  reward  one  for  bestowing 
it.  No  other  breed  equals  this  for  beef  pur- 
poses. On  account  of  their  tendency  to  take 
on  fat  so  readily,  they  are  not  generally  good 
milkers — though  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 
Some  strains  of  Shorthorns  are  said  to  be  fine 
milkers. 

If  the  object  is  to  obtain  quantity  of  milk  to 
sell  bv  the  gallon  or  to  make  cheese,  the  Ayr- 
shire IS  the  breed  you  want.  Their  milk  is  not 
as  rjch  as  some  breeds  produce. 

If  the  best  butter  cow  is  wanted,  the  little 
Jersey  stands  at  the  head  of  the  class.  What 
she  lacks  in  quantity  she  more  than  makes  up 
in  quality.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  her  milk 
frequently  is  pure  cream.  The  butter  is  golden 
yellow,  of  the  highest  flavor,  and  commands 
the  highest  price.-  Their  disposition  is  quiet, 
and  they  are  naturally  pets. 

For  working  cattle,  the  Devons  head  the  list. 
They  are  a  very  hardy  race,  give  rich  milk  and 
make  nice  beef.  For  hilly  countries  and  scant 
herbage,  no  breed  surpasses  this. 

If  tne  object  is  to  make  money  by  breeding 
per  scj  select  any  good  breed,  obtain  the  very 
best  breeding  animals  of  that  breed,  give  them 
the  best  care  and  attention,  and  try  to  get 
ahead  of  everybody  else  in  raising  them,  and 
your  success  will  be  certain.  It  always  pays 
best  to  raise  flrst-clase  stock.  Every  breeder 
should  strive  to  not  be  surpassed  in  his  line. 
He  must  see  to  the  care  of  his  stock  himself, 
and  not  trust  to  others,  for  they  will  neglect 
many  things  that  are  very  essential  to  the 
highest  success. — Rural  Home, 


The  Cow-Honse. 

Strict  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  parts  of 
the  cow-house;  sound  feed,  cleanliness  in  tbe 
stalls,  punctual  feeding,  likewise  place  the  cows 
according  to  their  temper,,  not  two  evil-dis- 
posed animals  together,  also  as  the  one  or  the 
other  loves  a  warmer  or  cooler  spot.  The  cow- 
house should  be  airy,  but  not  exposed  to  draft. 
The  strewing  of  straw  should  be  well  attended 
to,  the  more  the  better  for  the  cows,  particu- 
larly in  winter,  when  cold.  The  stalls  must 
be  cleaned  three  times  a  week,  and  the  feeding 
floors  or  troughs  swept  twice  a  day.  In  fact, 
everything  in  the  cow-house  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  animal  feel  comfortable  in  it 

Perfect  cleanliness  throughout  the  cow-bouse, 
to  keep  out  the  stench,  should  be  the  rule,  else 
the  milk  will  suffer  from  it,  even  during  the 
milking.  And  here  I  would  call  attention  to 
an  unpardonable  neglect  so  oflcn  met  with  in 
cow-houses.  I  mean  the  perfect  disregard  of 
the  valuable  manuring  fluid  which  is  produced 
in  cow-houses  and  from  dung- hills,  and  which 
so  often  is  left  to  run  into  a  ditch  or  creek  near 
by,  instead  of  being  caught  in  some  vat  or 
vpssel  and  used  as  a  most  valuable  manure. 
Yet  every  farmer  knows  that  without  9ianQre 
worn  land  cannot  be  cultivated.  One  must 
have  seen  European  farms,  where  they  cannot 
afford  to  waste  anything,  to  make  this  great 
error  in  some  American  farms  right  glaring. 

Currying  cows  as  an  act  of  cleanliness  I 
would  recommend,  and  the  daily  washing  of 
the  udder  must  be  attended  to  \>y  all  means. 
All  this  has  considerable  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  cow,  as  well  as  on  her  productive- 
ness of  milk. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  a  cow,  hereto- 
fore good,  suddenly  shows  a  decrease  in  her 
milk.  This  never  should  be  a  reason  for  neg- 
lecting her;  on  the  contrary,  she  should  have  a 
very  comfortable,  clean,  airy,  but  warm  place, 
and  the  best  of  feed.  She  will  soon  recover, 
provided  an  actual  disease  has  not  set  in.  In 
the  tending  of  calves  in  the  cow-house,  special 
regard  should  be  paid  to  those  which  show  the 
marks  of  future  great  milk  productiveness,  and 
as  such  are  intended  to  be  added  to  the  stock  of 
the  dairy-farm.  C.  F.  Raddatz. 

French  agriculturists  are  trying  to  acclimate 
sheep  from  Algeria  which  "  give  almost  as  much 
milk  as  goats,  produce  as  much  wool  as  Meri- 
nos, and  furnish  as  good  meat  as  any." 
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OTer-Beaching  in  Horses. 

Editors  Couktrt  Gentlbman  —  Youatt, 
the  best  English  authority  (and  all  American 
writers  on  the  horse  copy  after  him  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  thins  for  themselves — in 
many  cases  they  are  all  in  a  rut,  like  many  of 
the  self-constituted  teachers  in  politics,  religion 
and  materia  medica  of  the  present  day),  says: 
^'This  unpleasant  noise,  known  also  by  the 
terms  *  clicking,'  *  over-reach,'  &c.,  arises  from 
the  toe  of  the  bind  foot  knocking  against  the 
shoe  of  the  fore  foot.  In  a  trot,  one  fore  leg 
and^  the  opposite  hind  leg  are  first  lifted  fVom 
the'ground  and  moved  forward,  the  other  fore 
leg  and  the  opposite  hind  leg  remaining  fixed; 
but  to  ^eep  the  center  of  gravity  within  the 
base,  and  as  the  stride  or  space  passed  over  by 
these  legs  is  often  greater  than  the  distance 
between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  fore  feet  should  be  moved  alternately 
out  of  the  way  of  the  hind  feet  to  descend." 

Neither  Youatt  nor  any  modern  writer,  so 
far  as  I  have  seen,  offers  suggestions  to  get 
the  fore  feet  out  of  the  way  of  the  hind  feet. 
Youatt,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  suggests 
the  following:  "Nothing  can  be  done  except 
to  keep  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  as  short  and  as 
round  as  it  can  safely  be." 

If  a  mechanic  of  ordinary  skill  should  find 
that  any  part  of  the  machmery  of  which  he 
vas  in  charge  moved  too  slowly  for  that  which 
was  to  follow,  he  would  at  once  set  his  wits  at 
work  to  get  the  former  to  move  out  of  the  way 
of  the  latter.  Now  let  any  novice  clap  his 
^t  hand  on  the  table  and  move  his  fore-arm 
in  imitation  of  the  movement  of  a  horse's  fore 
foot,  and  then  double  up  his  fist  and  perform 
the  same  motion,  and  he  will  readily  see  how 
much  quiicker  a  horse  can  get  his  fore  foot  out 
of  the  way  of  the  hind  foot  with  a  short  hoof 
than  a  longer  foot  and  toe-calk. 

Let  the  smith  shoe  your  horse  behind  as 
usual;  no  clipping,  rasping  or  shortening  be- 
yond what  is  usual;  but  to  prevent  clicking, 
■cat  off  the  toe  or  crust  of  the  shell  of  the  hoofs 
on  the /arc  feet,  plaeing  the  heel-calks  in  their 
proper  places,  and  vou  will  have  no  clicking. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  E.  J.  Mc. 


flow  to  Fit  CoUan  to  Horses'  Shoulders. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a  collar  fit 
closely  and  snugly  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
horse.  It  enables  him  to  work  with  a  great 
<leal  more  ease  and  to  apply  a  great  deal  more 
strength.  It  prevents  galling  and  wounding, 
«>  the  friction  is  avoided.  Collars  are  so  made, 
or  should  be  so  nuule,  as  to  throw  the  chief 
force  on  the  lower  feart  of  the  shoulder.  The 
horse  can  apply  but  little  strength  on  the  upper 
part,  and  for  this  reason  breast  collars  are  com- 
ing greatly  into  vogue,  as  the  strength  is  ex- 
erted on  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder.  But 
we  started  out  to  tell  our  readers  how  to  make 
*  new  collar  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  horse. 
The  collar  should  be  purchased  of  the  proper 
size;  just  before  putting  it  on  the  first  time 
unmecseit  in  water,  letting  it  remain  abont  a 


minute,  and  immediately  put  it  on  the  horse, 
being  careful  to  have  the  names  so  adjusted  at 
the  top  and  bottom  as  to  fit  the  shoulder,  and 
then  put  the  horse  to  work.  The  collar,  by 
being  wet,  will  adapt  itself  to  the  shoulder, 
and  should  dry  on  the  horse.  When  taken  ofl^ 
it  should  be  left  in  the  shape  it  occupied  on  the 
horse,  and  ever  after  you  will  have  a  snug-fitting 
collar  and  no  wounds. — Live  Stock  Journal, 


Cure  for  Colic. 


To  cure  colic  in  the  ordinary  medical  way, 
you  can  prepare  a  good  "colic  drench"  thus: 
Take  tincture  of  opium,  one  ounce;  sulphuric 
ether,  half  an  ounce;  mix  with  a  pint  of  tepid 
water.  If  necessary,  repeat  in  half  an  hour. 
A  much  better  way  to  relieve  the  horse,  is  the 
application  of  a  fomenting  bandage  to  the 
abdomen.  In  winter  wet  a  woolen  blanket  in 
hot  water,  wring  it  slightly,  and  apply  to  the 
abdomen,  bring  the  ends  up  over  the  back  and 
fasten.  If  the  weather  be  very  cold,  put  a  dry 
blanket  over  this  to  keep  it  from  cooling  too 
fast.  In  the  summer  apply  a  blanket  wet  in 
cool  water.  This  fomenting  blanket  will  re- 
lieve the  horse  in  a  few  minutes,  by  determin- 
ing internal  heat  to  the  surface.  We  have 
found,  in  summer,  almost  instant  relief  to  the 
horse  from  lying  down  in  the  water. — Stock 
Journal. 


The  Merits  of  the  ImproTed  Breeds  of 
Sheep. 

The  Cotswolds  appear  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence of  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  mutton 
producers,  on  account  of  size,  hardiness,  weight 
of  fiecce  and  weight  of  fiber.  For  the  produc- 
tion of* early  lambs  upon  native  or  grade  stock, 
the  Southdown  is  the  preference  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  breeders,  although  the  Cotswold 
is  liked  by  many.  The  Leicester — the  basis  of 
English  improvements,  to  which  nearly  all  her 
improved  breeds  owe  an  infusion  of  their  best 
blood — is  too  highly  bred  to  escape  deteriora- 
tion under  our  careless  practices.  The  Lincoln, 
as  modified  by  the  breeding  of  the  last  few 
years,  is  a  magnificent  animal,  producing  a 
lustrous  combing  wool  of  great  length;  and  it 
is  hoped  the  breed  may  gain  a  firm  foothold 
upon  certain  districts  characterized  by  succu- 
lent and  abundant  pasturage  and  large  yields 
of  roots  and  grains.  Much  of  the  mutton  stock 
of  the  country  is  so  mixed  and  degenerate  that 
an  expert  would  be  puzzled  to  tell  what  breed 
is  predominant,  and  the  opinions  of  the  sheep 
farmers  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  differ- 
ent breeds  are  consequently  confused  and 
erroneous.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
efforts  of  honest  and  reliable  importers  and 
breeders  of  really  fine  animals  should  receive 
encouragement,  that  a  better  acquaintance  with 
the  best  types  of  the  breeds  may  become  gen- 
eral, and  a  more  complete  test  of  their  com- 
parative merits  for  different  locations  may  be 
generally  enjoyed. — /.  L,  Hayes^  in  Rep,  Dep, 
of  Agriculture, 
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%ht  gottttwf  Dayl 


Manag^m^nt  of  Ponltrj. 

Poultry  do  best  with  a  wide  range.  Warren 
Leland,  I  think,  has  proved  that  thoroughly. 
HenS)  like  crowB  and  many  other  bird«,  will  eat 
a  great  variety  of  food.  They  will  live  either 
on  grain,  or  flesh,  or  insects  exclusively,  but 
when  they  can  mix  all  these  varieties  of  food 
to  suit  themselves,  they  do  better — hence  a 
wide  range  is  best.  Turkeys,  especially,  can 
be  raised  at  little  expense  if  they  have  the 
stubble- fields  and  the  insects  of  a  farm  to  feed 
on.  The  eggs  bought  at  the  grocers  in  the 
cities  in  the  winter  are  eggs  in  shape  and 
color — they  can  even  be  made  to  stand  on  the 
little  end — but  they  are  very  indifferent  food. 
You  may  give  five  or  six  shillings  a  dozen; 
half  of  them  will  be  spoilt,  so  as  to  go  pop 
when  you  crack  the  shell  at  the  breakfast-table; 
the  other  half  will  be  stale — not  one  fresh  egg 
in  the  lot.  Then  we  quit  buying.  Such  was 
my  experience.  Then  a  woman  came  round 
with  eggs  to  sell,  and  they  were  fresh,  but  the 
taste  and  smell  were  very  naughty.  I  called 
to  see  her  establishment,  and  found  a  great 
many  hens  in  small  quarters — feeding  on  dead 
horses.    Then  buying  eggs  came  to  a  stop  alto- 

f ether.  Now  I  keep  poultry.  At  present  I 
ave  twenty  hens  and  a  rooster.  They  have 
the  run  of  a  earden  of  about  one-seventh  of  an 
acre— penned  up  only  when  the  early  tomatoes 
or  grapes  are  ripening,  or  for  a  few  days  after 
planting  corn,  or  peas  and  some  other  seeds, 
before  keeping  poultry  I  was  troubled  with 
out-worms,  wire-worms,  slugs  on  strawberry 
plants,  <S^.  Now  these  are  all  gone.  Often 
the  early  planted  corn  and  plants  from  green- 
houses set  in  flower  borders  would  look  sickly 
and  did  not  grow,  and  when  the  root^  were 
carefully  examined,  plant-lice  would  be  found. 
Hens  and  chickens  scratch  about  the  roots  of 
such  plants,  and  if  not  scratched  too  much  they 
will  grow  rapidly  afterward.  I  do  not  throw 
stones  or  call  the  dog  at  such  times.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  thankfiil  that  the  foot  of  a  hen 
is  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  scratching 
process,  and  that  she  has  the  knowledge  where 
to  scratch  to  the  most  advantage  both  for  her- 
self and  me.  The  droppines  of  poultry  are 
excellent  for  a  garden,  and  mine  has  been 
made  greatly  more  productive,  both  in  fruit 
and  vegetables,  since  it  has  been  the  resort  of 
poultry.  My  twenty-one  fowl,  durins  this 
winter,  have  eaten  six  quarts  of  corn,  three  of 
buckwheat,  and  three  of  wheat,  or  twelve 
quarts  of  grain  a  week  besides  the  scraps  from 
tne  kitchen.  They  have  these  three  kinds  of 
grain  before  them  all  the  time,  and  help  them- 
selves; and  this  shows  they  will  eat  double  the 
com  of  either  the  other  grain.  In  accounts 
kept  for  three  years  past  I  have  found  that 
each  hen  will  eat  about  one  bushel  of  gi'AiQi 
and  average  about  130  eggs  a  year.  To  be 
sure  of  eggs  every  day  in  the  winter,  it  is  best 
to  have  young  stock,  say  hatched  in  March  and 
April,  and  well  kept.  Chickens  hatched  in 
February  will  supply  eggs  in  October  and  No- 


vember, or  when  the  old  ones  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  molting.  In  Sum- 
mer, my  hens  roost  under  boards  to  protect 
them  from  rains;  in  colder  weather  they  have 
warm  stables,  with  windows  glazed.  The  beit 
perch  for  poultrv  to  roost  upon  is  a  ladder. 
When  vermin  collect  on  this,  I  pass  it  through 
and  through  the  flames  of  a  burning  brush- 
heap,  but  if  the  buildine  becomes  infested  with 
these  vermin,  it  must  be  fumigated  with  the 
fumes  of  sulphur.  These  vermin  are  found  ii> 
the  daytime  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the 
perches ;  at  night  they  feed  upon  the  hens,  like 
other  parasites,  living  at  the  cost  of  their  vic- 
tims. These  virmin  must  be  subdued,  or*tll 
the  pleasure  of  keeping  poultry  is  at  an  end. 
Hens  will  dust  themselves  very  often  if  they 
can.  During  this  long  winter  of  snow,  it  is 
one  of  the  amusements  of  mine.  The  stable- 
floor  is  covered  with  several  inches  of  earth, 
and  that  part  where  the  sun  shines  upon  it  i» 
now  all  dust,  and  there  a  dozen  hens  will  be  it 
a  time  apparently  enjoying  themselves  as  much 
as  boys  enjoy  themselves  in  water.  Egg  shells 
are  lime,  and  when  hens  are  laying  they  are  s» 
anxious  for  lime  in  some  form  as  they  are  for 
grain  when  hungry.  Broken  oyster-shells  or 
burnt  bones  satisfy  them.  To  those  who  keep 
hens  exclusively  for  eggs,  probably  the  White 
Leghorn  will  be  founa  the  best  breed,  as  they 
have  so  little  of  setting  propensity. — L.  A 
Trimble,  in  Ameriedn  Farmers'  Club. 


Pure-Bred  ts.  Cross-Bred  Fowls^ 

Whether  the  stock  should  be  pure  or  ckw- 
bred  depends  altogether  upon  the  purpose  of 
the  poulterer;  for  the  breeder,  who  raises 
poultry  for  flesh,  will  make  a  different  selec- 
tion from  that  of  the  one  who  farms  for  eggs. 

In  the  latter  case,  he  will  choose  t  pure 
breed,  since  it  is  only  among  them  that  we 
flnd  non-sitters.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  erea 
two  non-sitting  breeds,  when  crossed,  produce 
broods  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  sitten; 
non-sitters  are  also  the  best  breeds  for  pro- 
ducine  eggs. 

In  the  former  case,  he  will  endeavor  to  croes^ 
for  not  only  will  he  raise  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  chickens  hatched,  but  these,  when  grown 
up,  are  the  most  valuable  for  the  table;  more- 
over, they  are  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  beet, 
however,  to  limit  the  cross  to  the  first  eenera- 
tion,  since  fowls  bred  from  the  hybrid  stock 
are  of  very  varying  size,  shape  and  qualities. 

As  it  is  accoi^dingly  necessary  for  the  poul- 
terer to  resort  continually  to  pure  breeds,  ip 
order  both  to  obtain  layers  and  to  recruit  hit 
stock  for  the  market,  the  fancier  and  the  ordi'' 
nary  farmer  can  work  together  with  mutusl 
benefit. 

CURK     FOR    ChICKKN     ChOLKRA-— Two   08. 

alum,  two  oz.  resin,  two  oz.  copperas,  two  ox. 
lac  sulphur,  two  oz.  cayenne  pepper;  pulverize, 
then  mix  three  tablespoonsful  of  the  powder 
with  one  quart  corn  meal,  and  dampen  for  use. 
This  quantity  is  suflScient  for  twelve  fowl*,  snd 
may  be  used  either  as  a  preventive  or  cure.  For 
the  first  it  should  be  given  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

We  take  for  granted  that  the  soil  has  been 
well  prepared — spaded  and  manured — and  that 
ill  are  ready  now  for  the  garden  line,  the  hoe 
and  the  box  of  seeds.  This  is  the  time  to  sow 
ill  the  seeds  for  the  main  crop— beets,  spinach, 
lettuce,  radishes,  peas,  parsnips,  carrots,  cab> 
bage,  salsify,  leeks  and  mustard — and  later  in 
the  month,  snap  beans,  melons,  cucumbers,  okra 
and  squashes.  Work  over  the  asparagus  bed, 
forking  in  lightly  well- rotted  stable  manure, 
bat  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  buds  which 
are  just  beginning  to  start. 

Transplant  early  cabbages  from  the  hot-bed 
to  the  open  ground,  and  make  the  first  plant- 
ing of  sweet  corn  for  roasting  ears,  repeating 
the  operation  every  fourteen  days  for  a  suc- 
cession. 

Sow  plenty  of  tomato  seed  in  a  hot-bed,  so 
that  when  the  ground  is  warm  enough  there 
will  be  plenty  of  healthy  plants  to  remove. 
The  fruiting  of  tomatoes  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  early  maturity  of  the  plants.  The  same 
advice  is  good  for  peppers  and  egg-plants. 

This  is  a  good  season  to  sow  asparagus  seed 
to  raise  plants  for  a  new  bed.  We  wish  not 
only  that  every  planter  should  have  a  vegeta- 
ble garden  on  his  plantation,  but  that  in  every 
garden  there  shall  be  an  asparagus  bed.  Soak 
beet,  parsley  and  onion  seed  for  forty-eight 
hours  before  planting.  Soaked  seed  germinates 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  which  has  not 
been  seaked.  Sow  plenty  of  celery.  There  is 
no  more  wholesome  or  palatable  vegetable,  and 
with  a  little  trouble  it  may  be  raised  in  great 
perfection  in  our  climate. 


It  is  still  time  to  plant  Irish  potatoes.  R>r 
the  late  crop  we  have  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  old  "Peachblow." 

Look  out  for  cold  nights  and  chilly  morn- 
ings, which  so  often  destroy  bud,  fruit  and 
flower  during  this  fickle  month.  Make  ar- 
rangements  on  such  nights  to  cover  the  tender 
plants.  A  few  boards,  a  little  straw,  and  some- 
pieces  *of  bark  are  enough  to  afibrd  complete 
protection  against  the  frost.  This  involves  a 
little  trouble,  but  what  enjoyment  worth  hav- 
ing is  not  realized  through  toil  and  trouble  7 
Let  none  of  our  readers  pooh-pooh  these  direc- 
tions for  garden  work  and  say  that  he  has  no 
time  "to  fool  with  a  truck  patch"  when  he 
has  "  to  put  in  his  corn  and  bed  up  his  cotton 
land."  We  have  heard  this  said  so  often  the 
sound  is  quite  familiar,  but  we  do  not  want  our 
readers,  who  ought  to  know  better,  to  entertain 
such  unenlightened  and  improvident  senti- 
ments. We  tell  you  all  that  there  is  no  spot 
of  ground  on  any  plantation  which  pays  as 
well  as  the  garden,  and  the  better  it  is  worked, 
and  attended  the  more  it  pays.  See  list  of 
vegetables  in  our  February  number. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

The  hyacinth,  the  jonquil,  the  tulip  and  the- 
narcissus,  those  lovely  harbingers  of  spring, 
are  beginning  to  pass  away,  and  the  later 
flowers  are  beginning  to  awake  from  their 
winter's  sleep  and  greet  us  with  their  smiles. 
Now  is  the  time,  ladies,  if  you  would  have  a 
flower  garden  to  delight  you  and  your  friend» 
during  the  summer,  to  do  the  work  which  will 
secure  you  that  pleasure.  Sow  the  hundreds 
of  annuals  and  biennials  (we  append  a  list  for* 
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the  use  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  the 
seed  catalogues) ;  plant  out  dahlias,  peonias, 
tuhe  roses,  gladiolus,  and  the  other  late  bulbs ; 
make  new  beds  of  that  loveliest  of  flowers, 
the  verbena,  whose  many  colors  of  tastefully 
grouped  blossoms  produce  a  beautiful  effect. 
•Continue  to  plant  out  rose  cuttings.  Avoid  the 
4ise  of  too  stimulating  manures  for  flowers. 
Woodsearth  is  the  best. 

In  sowing  flower  seeds,  most  of  which  are 
very  small,  take  care  to  cover  them  very  lightly 
rand  with  the  most  finely-pulverized  soil.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  failures  of  amateur  floriculturists 
are  attributable  to  careless  sowing  of  the  seed, 
covering  too  deep,  and  with  coarse,  lumpy  soil. 
The  best  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  on  a  finely- 
raked  surface  and  cover  them  as  lightly  as 
possible  by  sifting  fine  earth  over  them  through 
a  sieve.  If  the  seeds  be  sown  in  dry  weather, 
it  is  well  to  water  them  through  the  fine  rose 
of  a  watering  pot  to  hasten  their  germination. 
Let  it  be  remembered  throughout  all  the  com- 
ing fiower  season  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  is  essential  to  success  in  the  flower  garden. 

Scrape,  rake  and  clean  the  walks.  Dress  the 
borders,  and  make  everything  within  the  in- 
■closure  devoted  to  ^lora  bear  testimony  to  the 
taste,  skill  and  neatness  of  the  fair  ladies  whose 
peculiar  domain  it  is. 


Flower  Seeds. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  pub- 
lish the  following  list  of  choice  flower  seeds, 
^om  which  they  can  select  for  themselves: 

Hardy  Annuals. — Adonis,  Ageratum,  Afl^ros- 
jtemma,  Alyssum,  -Argemone,  Asperula,  Calen- 


dala,  (Marigold)  Calliopsis,  Callirhoe,  Candy- 
tuft, Celosia  Centauridium,  Chlora,  Clarkia, 
Convolvolus,  Crepis,  Delphinum,  (Larkspur) 
Escholtzia,  Eutoca,  Gilia,  Helianthus,  Chinese 
Hollyhock,  Kaulfusia,  Lupine,  Mignonette, 
Nemophila,  Nigella,  Nolano,  Oxyura,  Petunii, 
Poppy,  Portulaca,  Double  Zinnia.  Of  nearly 
all  of  the  above  there  are  several  varieties 
which  bear  flowers  of  different  colors. 

Haif  Hardy  Annuals. — Amaranth  us,  Aster, 
(25  varieties)  Balsam,  Bartonia,  Browallis, 
Cacalia,  Cleorae,  Gaillardia,  Hibiscus,  Linum, 
Malope,  Marigold,  Martynia,  Mirabilis,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  ^nothera,  Obeliscaria,  Phlox, 
(several  varieties)  Salpiglossis,  Salvia,  Scabioea, 
Schizanthius,  Sensitive  Plant,  Stocks,  Tropeo- 
lum,  Verbena. 

Pere?mials. — Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon^ Per- 
ennial Larkspur,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Looelia, 
Lychnis,  Myosotis,  Pansy,  Sweet  Williwn, 
Wallflower. 

As  this  is  the  time  to  plant  dahlias,  we  give 
below  the  names  and  description  of  some  of 
the  finest  varieties,  which  can  be  bought  from 
any  reliable  seedsman  at  from  $2  to  $3  per 
dozen : 

Th^  "Amazon,"  yellow  with  scarlet  edge; 
"Andrew  Dodds,"  very  dark  maroon;  "Ar- 
dens,"  brilliant  scarlet;  "Bird  of  Passage," 
white  with  pink  edge ;  "  Colossus,"  pale  yellow; 
"Flamingo,"  bright  scarlet;  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  black  with  purple  edge;  "Goldfinger," 
deep  yellow;  "Hamlet,"  red;  "Pearl,"  white; 
"  Purple  Acme,"  purple ;  and  "  Lady  J*n« 
Ellis,"  cream  white,  tipped  with  rose. 


The  Orchard. 

Dress  round  the  roots  of  the  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  leaf-mold  and  ashes,  using  the 
spade- fork,  not  the  spade.  Prune  the  strag- 
gling limbs  of  the  peach  trees.    This  not  only 
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improves  the  vigor  and  appearance  of  the  tree, 
but  in  those  parts  of  the  South  where  spring 
frosts  often  destroy  the  fruit  crop,  retards  the 
blossoming,  and  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  formed 
all  danger  of  frost  is  passed.  Remove  all  de- 
cayed branches,  keep  up  the  hunt  after  the 
borer  and  other  destructive  worms.  Where  it 
is  possible,  mulch  the  fruit  trees  so  as  to  thor- 
ooghly  shade  the  ground  round  the  roots.  It 
will  much  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  The  blighting  effects  of  spring  frosts  in 
the  orchard  may  be  guarded  against  by  build- 
ing piles  of  bark,  damp  pine  straw  and  other 
material  which  will  burn  slowly  and  emit  a 
great  deal  of  smoke  with  as  little  flame  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  the  cold  night  comes  to  set  flre 
to  them.  Tbe  trees  are  soon  enveloped  in 
smoke  which  settles  over  them  and  shields  the 
young  fruit  effectually.  The  greatest  danger 
from  frost  at  this  season  is- just  before  dawn. 
It  requires  some  nerve  on  such  a  night  to  get 
up  and  set  fire  to  the  heaps  above  described. 
But  if  done  at  all  let  it  be  well  done,  and  to  do 
it  well  the  work  must  not  be  left  to  the  *^  hired 
man."  We  knew  a  fruit  grower  in  northern 
Georgia,  who  adopted  this  precaution  every 
year,  and  when  the  orchards  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors were  blighted  and  fruitless,  he  had  an 
abundance  of  fruit 


How  TO  Protect  Fruit  Treks  Against 
Rabbits. — A  friend  in  north  Mississippi  who 
has  a  fine  orchard  of  choice  trees,  and  pays 
great  attention  to  his  fruit,  told  us  recently  of 
a  simple  and  effectual  way  to  protect'  fruit 
trees  from  being  gnawed  by  rabbits.  It  is  to 
rub  the  stems  as  high  as  the  rabbits  can  reach 
with  a  piece  of  bacon  rind.  This  is  so  much 
simpler  and  less  troublesome  than  any  of  the 
recipes  we  had  previously  heard,  we  noted  it 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  particularly 
for  that  of  our  friend  R.  J.  N.,  who  related  in 
the  February  number  his  sad  experience  with 
'  the  use  of  tar  on  his  trees,  as  a  protection 
against  rabbits. 


Practical  Lessons  on  ipple  Orcliard 
Caltnre. 

PREPA ration  of   THE  SOIl! 

The  soil  being  properly  selected,  we  will  of- 
fer a  few  suggestions  on  the  preparation  of  the 
same,  describing  in  the  meantime,  or  in  con- 
nection therewith,  a  process  by  which  enor- 
mous crops  of  corn,  etc..  may  be  realized,  all 
of  which  has  been  tested  oy  actual  experiment 

Enrich  the  soil  or  ground  (greensward)  for 
the  proposed  orchard,  with  a  thorough  applica- 


tion of  barnyard  manure,  f^om  fortv  to  sixty 
loads  per  acre,  composting  with  muck  wherever 
convenient,  as  this  latter  will  materially  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  roots  of  the  young  trees. 
Plow  shallow  and  with  care.  Plant  to  com, 
applying  to  every  three  hills  a  handful  of  a 
preparation  composed  of  four  parts  ashes,  two 
of  plaster,  one  of  lime  and  one  of  salt.  Culti- 
vate thoroughly  at  least  four  times  during  thjB 
season,  using  the  hoe  but  little,  except  to  cut 
down  what  grass  or  weeds  that  may  appear. 
Eighty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre  waa 
the  result  of  this  experiment.  The  succeeding 
spring,  plow  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
depth,  set  out  the  trees  and  plant  to  corn  or 
potatoes.  Use  the  cultivator  freely.  The 
spring  following,  plow  the  usual  depth.  A 
second  person  should  follow  along,  raising  one 
end  of  the  whifiletree  with  one  hand  and  slight- 
ly bending  over  the  trees  with  the  other ;  by 
doing  so,  the  bark  will  escape  injury.  Before 
dragging,  draw  off  at  least  the  larger  stones. 
Sow  to  oats  or  wheat,  and  seed  down  with  a 
mixture  of  four  quarts  of  timothy  and  eight  of 
laree  clover  per  acre.  Sow  no  grain  nor  grass 
seed  nearer  tnan  five  feet  to  the  trees.  Drag 
and  bush  thoroughly,  using  as  a  finishing 
touch  the  garden  rake  wherever  necessary. 
The  roller  should  in  no  case  be  used.  Give  a 
liberal  top-d»-essing  of  the  preparation  above 
described.  Stir  the  soil  about  the  trees  four  or 
five  times  during  the  season.  Draw  off  the 
stones  early  in  the  spring,  just  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow,  as  this  is  the  only  time 
they  can  be  readilv  found.  A  deep,  dry,  hard- 
wood soil,  thoroughly  tilled  and  enriched  with 
at  least  ten  of  the  primary  element?,  all  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  formation  of  the  trees. 
With  such  a  selection  and  preparation  of  soil, 
and  with  proper  training  in  the  future,  we  may 
expect  in  three  years  to  pluck  the  first  fruits  of 
our  pomoloeical  labors,  the  while  with  two 
crops  lodgeddown  annually.  Thus  shall  dili- 
gence receive  its  reward. — 0.  A.  Pratt,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Farm, 

Diseases  and  Insect.  Enemies  of  Fmits. 

We  find  the  following  report  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
fourth  lecture,  made  by  Prof.  Prentiss,  of  the 
University,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer : 

The  lecturer  first  alluded  to  the  immense 
havoc  which  insects  were  now  committing, 
threatening  to  extirpate  fruit  culture,  especial- 
ly in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country ;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  people  were  quite 
too  enterprising  to  be  baffled  in  their  efforts  to 
carry  forward  an  industry  of  such  great  im- 
portance. The  lecturer  then  enumerated  the 
Principal  injurious  insects,  and  proceeded  to 
escribe  their  habits,  and  the  remedies  to  be 
used  against  their  depredations.  First,  as  to 
universal  remedies,  the  most  important  being 
to  secure  healthful  growth  by  good  culture. 
Healthful  plants  are  best  able  to  withstand  the 
effects  of  disease  and  depredations  of  insects. 
Growth  must  not  be  too  feeble  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  too  succulent  on  the  other;  the  happy 
mean  of  a  good,  strong  growth,  but  well  ripened 
and  matured,  must  be  aimed  at    No  general 
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rale  of  culture  can  be  given ;  it  must  depend 
upon  the  soil  and  climate.  On  the  poorer  soils 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  cultivate  constantly  and  to  manure 
abundantly,  while  on  the  richer  soils  of  the 
West  it  might  be  necessary  to  keep  orchards 
in  grass,  so  as  to  repress  a  too  vigorous  growth. 

The  tent  caterpillar  is  one  of  our  most  com- 
mon insects.  By  far  the  best  remedy  is  to  go  in 
the  orchards  in  the  fall  or  winter  and  destroy 
the  nests,  which  are  readilv  found  encircling 
the  branches;  if  the  eggs  should  hatch  in  the 
spring,  the  insects  may  be  easily  destroyed  by 
swabbing  with  thick  lime  wash.  Perfect  im- 
munity from  injury,  so  far  as  the  tent  cater- 
pillar is  concerned,  is  only  a  question  of  labor 
and  attention,  no  skill  being  required. 

The  canker  worm  makes  comparatively  slow 
progress,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a  formidable 
enemy.  It  is  now  common  in  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  is  progressing  toward  the 
"West.  As  the  female  cannot  fly,  the  remedy 
consists  of  preventing  her  from  climbing  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  simplest  remedy 
is  a  belt  of  cotton  around  the  trunk,  smeared 
with  tar.  This  must  be  renewed  as  frequently 
as  the  tar  becomes  dry.  Perhaps  the  best 
remedy  is  to  place  a  square  box  around  the 
base  of  the  trunk  and  fill  it  nearly  full  of  cin- 
ders, or  ashes  and  soil.  A  flange  is  placed 
around  the  top  of  the  box,  which  is  filled  with 
oil.  The  insects,  in  their  efforts  to  climb  the 
tree,  fall  into  the  oil  and  are  destroyed. 

The  codline  moth  must  be  set  down  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  apple.  It  at- 
tacks the  fruit  itself.  This  insect  was  in- 
troduced  from  England  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  has  spread  with  great  rapidity 
throughout  the  country.  Even  beyond  the 
Mississippi  it  is  only  too  well  known.  One  of 
the  best  remedies  id  to  keep  swine  in  the  or- 
chard, which  eat  the  infested  apples  as  they 
fall,  and  thus  destroy  great  numbers  of  the 
larvse.  Sheep,  which  are  about  as  fond  as  boys 
of  green  apples,  will  peform  an  equally  useful 
work.  These  remedies  have  proven  successful 
in  numerous  instances.  -If  sheep  are  employ*  d, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  bark,  as  they 
sometimes  girdle  young  trees.  Another  remedy 
is  to  surround  the  trunk  with  a  hay  rope. 
Many  larvse  will  seek  this  shelter  when  about 
to  change  to  chrysalis,  and  may  be  destroyed. 

The  borer  is  sometimes  very  destruc^tive,  and 
great  care  and  attention  are  demanded.  Pre- 
vention must  first  be  looked  to.  By  smearing 
the  trunks*  with  soft  soap,  the  beetles  are  pre- 
vented to  a  great  extent  from  laying  their 
eggs;  but  the  young  borers  must  be  destroyed. 
A  Tittle  care  in  observing  will  show  where  the 
younc:  larva  has  entered  the  trunk,  and  a  slight 
cut  with  a  knife  will  speedily  dispatch  him. 
If  well  advanced,  a  wire  must  be  thrust  into 
the  burrow  of  the  borer.  Many  fine  orchards 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  insect;  a  little 
care  and  labor  would  have  prevented  such  a 
result. 

Aphides  sometimes  infest  leaves  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  the  orchard.  Syringing 
with  strong  soap  suds  is  the  proper  remedy.  For 


field  mice,  clean  culture  is  an  efTectnal  remedy. 
Grass  ana  weeds  must  be  kept  away  from  the 
bases  of  the  trunks ;  and  as  an  additional  safe- 
guard, mounds  of  soil  may  be  piled  up  around 
the  trunk  in  the  autumn  to  be  removed  in  the 
spring.  

Early  Tomato  Planta—How  to  Grow. 

As  some  person  may  be  in  the  same  fix  the 
coming  spring  that  I  was  last,  as  regards  know- 
ing how  they  are  to  grow  a  few  early  tomato 
plants,  and  have  them  stocky  and  first-clasa 
plants  in  every  respect,  I  will"  give  the  details 
of  how  I  managed  to  grow  a  few  hundred  to- 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  took  a  small  box,  12^ 
by  20,  6  inches  deep,  and  filled  it  with  good 
garden  soil,  and  put  it  on  the  kitchen  stove- 
drum,  and  let  it  stay  there  till  the  dirt  wa» 
thoroughly  warmed;  then  took  a  stick  and 
made  marks  an  inch  apart,  i\  inches  deep  in 
the  dirt,  crossways  of  the  box ;  then  scattered 
tomato-seeds  quite  thick  along  the  rows,  and 
covered  them  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep;  then  took  a  newspaper  and  wet  it  and 
covered  the  box,  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  get- 
ting dry  on  top.  The  box  was  set  on  a  bench, 
near  the  stove  after  the  seeds  were  sown,  and 
the  following  day  set  on  the  stove-drum  agam 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  heat  of  the 
soil,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  get  too  hot. 

In  forty-eight  hours  ftom  the  time  the  seed 
was  sown,  they  had  sprouted,  and  many  had 
broken  the  sround ;  a  few  were  near  one- half 
inch  high.  When  the  plants  had  attained  U> 
the  height  of  two  inches,  I  transplanted  them 
into  other  boxes  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
apart  each  way.  The  plants  were  led  in  these 
boxes  till  they  had  attained  the  height  of  four 
inches,  and  then  transplanted  into  a  sort  of  hot- 
bed made  as  follows:  A  pit  was  dug  in  the  side 
of  a  hill  facing  the  southeast,  6  feet  wide  by 
12  feet  long,  and  posts  driven  in  the  ground  at 
the  corners,  and  one  on  each  side  6  feet  from 
either  end.  On  these  posts  boards  were  nailed 
2  feet  high  in  front  and  2}  feet  high  at  the 
back,  giving  six  inches  fall  from  back  to  front* 
In  this  frame  I  put  fresh  horse-manure,  mixed 
with  litter — such  as  is  found  at  farmers'  horee- 
stables — to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  pressing 
it  down  firmly  as  I  put  it  in;  then  put  on  six 
inches  of  good  soil  and  covered  the  bed  with 
covers,  made  by  stretching  and  nailing  with 
ten-ounce  tacks,  common  heavy  brown  muslin 
on  light  frames,  three  by  six  feet  These 
frames  were  made  of  white  pine  lath,  sawed 
one  by  three  inches,  halved  at  the  corners  and 
nailed  with  clinch-nails.  Common  cut  nails 
heated  to  near  a  white  heat  and  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowlv,  are  just  as  good  as  the  clinch-nails 
sold  at  the  hardware  stores,  and  are  much 
cheaper. 

After  the  covers  were  put  on,  a  board  was 
laid  across  the  upper  ends  of  them,  reaching 
from  one  end  of  the  hot- bed  frame  to  the  otherr 
and  also  across  the  lower  ends  to  prevent 
heavy  winds  from  moving  them.  As  soon  as 
the  soil  in  the  bed  was  sufllciently  warmed,  I 
raked  it  down  smooth  and  marked  it  in  rows 
four  and  one-fourth  inches  apart,  and  set  the 
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plants  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows. 
Before  removing  the  plants  from  the  boxes, 
the  soil  was  thoroughly  w^t,  in  order  to  cause 
as  much  soil  as  pos^ble  to  stick  to  the  roots. 
Then  a  case-knife  was  drawn  through  the  soil, 
midway  between  the  plants  each  way,  about 
four  inches  deep;  and  m  removing  the  plants, 
no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  the 
dirt  about  their  roots.  After  being  trans- 
planted and  the  covers  put  on,  no  care  what- 
ever was  given  them,  except  an  occasional 
watering.  About  the  20th  of  May,  the  plants 
•were  removed  to  the  open  ground,  the  same 
care  being  exercised  as  regarded  watering  and 
cutting  between  the  rows,  that  had  been  when 
transplanted  to  the  hot-bed.  These  plants  were 
as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw  grown  anywhere,  ex- 
cept those  grown  in  a  green-house  in  pots. 
Tomato  plants  must  have  age  in  order  to  pro- 
duce early  tomatoes. — Correspondent  Rural 
New  Yorker, 

Com  Fodder. 

The  opinion  we  have  always  held  upon  the 
question  of  the  value  of  green  corn  fodder  for 
milch  cows  has  been,  that  when  raised  fh>m 
broadcast  sowing,  it  is  nearly  worthless,  but 
when  sown  in  hills  or  in  drills,  and  cultivated 
with  access  of  air  and  sunlight,  it  is  of  high 
value.  Daring  the  present  season  we  have 
made  some  experiments  to  test  the  correctness 
of  these  views.  Stalks  were  coll<>cted  from  a 
fteld  where  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast,  and 
also  stalks  growing  in  drills  upon.the  same  field, 
and  thej^  were  dried  in  a  drying  closet  to  expel 
the  moisture.  Both  specimens  were  planted 
at  the  same  time  (the  6th  of  May),  and  it  was 
found  that  the  plants  from  the  broadcast  sow- 
ing contained  92  per  cent,  of  water,  those  f^om 
drills  83  per  cent,  of  water.  Thus  it  was  shown 
that  the  difference  of  solid  matter  in  the  two 
was  relatively  as  8  to  17  per  eent  The  solid 
matter  was  composed  of  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
and  woodv  fiber.  There  was  almost  an  entire 
absence  of  sugar  and  gum  in  the  stalks  from 
the  broadcast  sowing,  while  the  stalks  that  had 

frown  under  the  influence  of  light  and  air 
eld  these  nutrient  principles  in  considerable 
qoantitiee.  The  stalks  were  collected  at  the 
period  of  growth  just  before  the  ear  begins  to 
form,  a  period  when  most  farmers  commence 
te  cut  the  fodder  for  ^heir  cows.  Our  experi- 
ments upon  corn  fodder  ha^e  afforded  us  im- 
portant information  upon  other  points.  We 
find  that  the  stalks  cut  oefore  they  reach  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  growth,  are  deficient  in  nutrient 
matter,  and  therefore  it  is  a  waste  to  feed  them 
too  early. 

The  corn  plant,  like  all  other  vegetable 
structures,  has  but  one  object  or  aim  in  its 
growth,  and  that  is  to  produce  seed.  It  is  en- 
gaged durine  its  whole  life  in  storing  up  large 
<iuantities  ofstarch,  which  is  to  be  used  when 
the  pressing  occasion  arrives,  or  the  seed  ves- 
sels mature,  to  fori^  b^  some  subtle  mysterious 
chances,  the  rich  nutrient  principles  which  are 
found  in  seeds.  As  soon  as  this  struggle  is 
over,  the  corn  plant,  like  all  animals,  dies  a 
natural  death.    It  is  not  necessary  for  frost  to 


strike  it ;  it  dies  from  simple  exhaustion.  The 
proper  time  to  cut  and  feed  corn  stalks  is  dur- 
ing the  four  or  five  weeks  which  succeed  in- 
florescence— or  in  other  words,  they  should  not 
be  cut  until  the  flower  is  fairly  developed  and 
the  ear  commences  to  form ;  and  any  corn  that 
is  so  planted  that  the  ear  cannot  form  and  nto- 
turCj  IS  practically  worthless  asfocUler, 

Farmers  may  learn  from  these  facts,  that 
corn  designed  to  be  cut  for  fodder  should  be 
planted  at  two  or  three  periods  during  the  sea- 
son ;  some  fields  quite  early,  others  somewhat 
later,  and  still  others  as  late  as  it  is  safe.  In 
this  way,  when  the  hot,  dry  months  of  July  and 
August  are  reached,  and  the  pastures  falter,  a 
supply  of  fodder  is  secured  at  a  proper  stage  of 
growth  to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  nutri- 
ment.— Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry, 


Domestic  Receipts. 

Bakib  Ck>RN  Meal  PiTDDiNO.—Take  three 
pints  of  new  milk  and  heat  till  it  boils,  then 
slowly  stir  in  one  pint  of  corn  meal,  remove 
from  the  fire,  let  it  stand  five  minutes,  then 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  pint  good 
sjrrup,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  half  pound  raisins, 
lastly,  stir  in  one  quart  of  hot  new  milk,  and 
one  pint  sweet  cream,  also  a  little  allspice  and 
grated  nutmeg,  bake  three  hours,  or  till  of  a 
light  brown  and  not  milky.  Eat  with  sweetened 
cream. 

Pudding  Sauce. — One  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter and  one  cup  of  white  sugar  beaten  well 
together,  then  add  one  egg  frothed,  and  a  gill 
of  new  mik,  make  it  in  a  bowl,  set  it  over  a  tea- 
kettle of  boiling  water,  stirring  it  constantly 
until  heated  through,  then  add  one  gill  of  wine 
and  spice. 

Strawbkrby  Short  Cakk. — Make  a  nice 
lieht  soda  biscuit  dough,  roll  thin  enough,  that 
when  baked  it  will  be  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, bake  in  a  quick  oven  till  a  light  brown, 
when  done  lay  it  on  a  platter,  split  it  open, 
butter  both  halves,  have  ready  your  berries 
fresh  picked  and  capped,  with  plenty  of  sugar 
and  sweet  cream,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
the  half  biscuit  on  the  platter,  replace  the  other 
half  and  your  biscuit  is  ready  for  the  table. 

Prksirying  Strawberries. — This  delicious 
fruit  is  so  acid  that  it  is  not  easily  canned  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  as  other  fruits,  it  is 
impossible  to  preserve  the  fine  color,  and  high 
flavor  without  adding  half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit.  They 
preserve  their  shape  and  color  better  if  they 
are  only  partly  cooked  in  the  syrup,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  a  few  days,  but  if 
cooked  entirely  by  the  fire,  they  should  be  put 
into  jars  while  hot,  and  sealed  immediately. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Strawberry  Vinegar. — Take  three  or  four 
quarts  of  strawberries,  put  them  in  a  stone 
crock  and  cover  them  with  vinegar,  let  them 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  strain  this  juice 
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through  a  jelly-bag,  and  pour  this  on  more 
berries,  letting  this  stand  another  day,  repeat 
this  process  until  you  have  the  quantity  you 
desire,  add  to  each  pint  of  juice  one  pound  of 
suear,  put  it  into  a  porcelain  preserving  kettle 
and  allow  it  to  heat  sufficiently  to  melt  the 
su^ar.  When  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  bottles.  It 
will  keep  several  years,  a  tablespoon  ful  or  two 
added  to  a  tumbler  of  water  in  the  heat  of 
summer  makes  a  cooling  and  refreshing  bever- 
age, also  highly  relished  by  the  feverish  in- 
valid. 

Spiced  Strawberries. — Five  pound  straw- 
berries, four  pounds  of  sugar,  two  tablespoons- 
ful  of  ground  cloves,  the  same  of  mace ;  after 
cooking  twenty  minutes  add  one  pint  of  good 
cider  vinegar,  and  boil  as  preserves.  Red 
currants,  cherries,  raspberries  and  peaches  are 
all  very  nice  put  up  in  this  manner. 

Strawberry  Wine. — Press  out  the  juice 
from  the  berries,  and  to  each  quart  of  the  juice 
add  one  of  water,  add  good  white  sugar  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  the  gallon.  Put  into  a 
demijohn  or  barrel,  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  fer- 
ment in  the  usual  way. 

Tongue  Toast. — Take  a  nicely-prepared 
cold  boiled  tongue,  mince  it  fine,  mix  it  with  a 
little  sweet  cream  or  new  milk ;  if  neither  is  to 
be  had,  use  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg,  simmer 
the  mixture,  adding  a  little  water,  toast  slices 
of  stale  lightbread,  butter  and  lay  them  in  a 
hot  dish,  cover  each  slice  with  the  tongue  mix- 
ture, and  serve  while  hot,  a  nice  breakfast  dish. 


Words  OTer  Our  Work. 

OUR  DAUGHTERS. 

Time  was  when  there  did  not  seem  to  exist 
in  the  South  any  necessity  for  teaching  our 
daughters  how  to  work,  and  as  a  consequence 
we  did  not  teach  them.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  many  felt  sadly  the  effects  of  this 
neglect  in  their  early  education.  Time  is, 
now,  when  many  of  us,  in  easy  circumstances, 
are  beginning  to  fall  back  on  the  same  old  line, 
and  I  would  not  undertake  to  promise  that  a 
few  years  in  the  future  may  not  bring  on  a  re- 
newal of  regrets.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  an 
unsettled  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and,  consequently,  no  one  can  tell  this  day 
what  the  next  day  may  bring  forth. 

This  being  clearly  the  case,  it  is  best  to  take 
the  safe  side  and  teach  our  daughters  how  to 
work,  especially  we  who  live  in  the  country. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  that  we  are  ncto  all  capable 
of  teaching  them,  but  if  we  are  not,  then  we 
should  employ  a  governess  to  teach  them  for 
us.  Let  tnem  understand  how  to  milk  the 
cows,  how  to  attend  the  poultry,  tha  sheep,  the 
bees — anything  that  a  lady  might  look  after 
about  the  plantation.  And  if  they  take  a  few 
lessons  in  the  use  of  the  garden  rake,  the  hoe, 
the  pruning  shears,  and  even  the  sheep  shears, 
I  assure  you  it  won't  hurt  them. 

I  have  no  objections  whatever  to  delicate 
and  pretty  young  ladies  about  the  farm-house, 
but  I  would  see  them  rosy  and  robust  rather 
than  slender  and  sallow.    I  do  not  object  to 


Greek  and  Latin,  and  music  and  song,  but  I 
think  these  could  hardly  be  the  worse  from 
coming  from  a  head  that  would  not  be  left 
entirely  empty  when  th«y  were  out.  I  caiF 
endure  the  delicate  touch  of  tapered  and 
pearly  (bony)  fingers  upon  the  keys  of  a  piano 
— that  all  does  well  enough  when  there  is 
nothing  better ;  but  if  you  want  to  please  me 
give  me  the  notes  that  a  well-developed  hand 
and  fingers  (a  little  horny  from  contact  with 
the  rolling-pin  and  churn-dash)  can  knock 
forth  in  their  fullness.  That 's  real  music 
in  my  ear,  while  to  me  the  other  is  simply ' 
music  portrayed  in  a  very  dim  picture.  Al- 
ways give  me  the  real  in  place  of  the  ideal, 
and  take  my  warmest  thanks  in  return. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  disgraceful  for  a  young 
lady  to  understand  how  to  work.  If  circum- 
stances through  all  her  life  keep  her  above  the 
necessity  of  bringing  her  knowledge  into  practi- 
cal use,  she  will  be  none  the  worse  for  having 
had  it  where  she  could  have  drawn  upon  it 
instantly  had  occasion  required.  Besides  it 
will  be  a  gratification  to  her  to  understand  all 
that  is  going  on  around  her,  and  she  may  find  it 
to  her  advantage  to  superintend  portions  of  her 
household  affairs  every  now  and  then. 

The  editor*  of  this  department  of  The 
Register  has  been  talking  loud  and  long  about 
agriculture  in  common  schools.  I  cheerfully 
endorse  every  word  said  on  that  subject,  and 
would  go  still  further  by  urging  it  upon  our 
ruralists  to  have  more  agriculture  in  their 
homes,  and  especially  among  their  daughters. 
Too  many  farmers'  wives  have  a  foolish  notion 
in  their  heads  that  they  are  raising  their 
daughters  for  professional  husbands,  or  for 
great  merchants,  or  for  Governors,  or  for 
Presidents,  or  something  of  that  sort;  and, 
consequently,  they  endeavor  to  prepare  them 
for  the  proposed  new  sphere,  making  them- 
selves ridiculous  by  an  effort  to  teach  what 
they  themselves  know  nothing  of;  thus  wasting 
time  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  real  ad- 
vantage of  the  young  person.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  suggest  a  course  of  education 
for  farmers'  daughters,  I  would  line  it  off  as 
follows : 

1st.  A  knowledge  of  the  simplest  things 
about  the  farm — things  within  the  compre- 
hension of  very  young  minds. 

2d.  The  mysteries  of  the  poultry-yard  and 
the  pig-pen. 

3rd.  Lessons  in  the  garden,  with  lessons  in 
the  child's  primer — the  names  of  the  flowers 
and  the  names  of  the  Roman  letters. 

4th.  Lessons  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  second 
series  of  "  school "  books. 

5th.  Lessons  in  the  dairy  and  in  the  more 
advanced  series  of  "  school "  books. 

6th.  Lessons  in  the  cow-yard  and  in  hooks 
still  more  advanced. 

7th.  Lessons  in  general  household  affairs, 
and  possibly  lessons  on  the  sewing  machine. 

8th.  Music  and  drawing,  and  natural  science. 

9th.  The  languages  and  advanced  courses  of 
what  the  world  calls  learning,  that  is,  if  within 
means  and  deemed  necessary. — Mary  C.  Westj 
in  Mobile  Register, 
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PR1.CTICAL      PrOOP      OF      THE      VaLUK     OF 

Southern  Factories. — We  find  in  the  Colum- 
bus (Ga.)  papers,  the  annual  report  of  Mr. 
Boss^,  President  of  the  Eagle  and  Phoenix 
Factory,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  earnings 
of  the  factory  were  twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock,  of  which  ten  per  cent,  has  been 
set  apart  as  a  dividend  to  stockholders.  Mr. 
Bussey  also  announces  that  semi-annual  divi- 
dends will  be  paid  hereafter.  The  factory  runs 
21,000  spindles  and  640  looms,  consuming  4,300 
bales  of  cotton,  and  200,000  pounds  of  wool. 

This  factory,  though  burned  to  the  ground 
by  the  Federal  soldiers  in  1865,  is  now  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  one  of  the  best  managed 
in  the  South  All  its  fabrics  are  of  good  quali- 
ty, but  we  have  especially  admired  the  cotton 
blankets  which  it  manufactures,  which  in  soft- 
ness and  fine  finish  excel  any  we  have  ever 
seen. 

The  Wheat  Crop. — All  our  accounts  from 
the  country  agree  in  stating  that  the  severe 
winter  has  done  great  injury  to  the  growing 
wheat  crop.  It  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
"winter  killed,"  especially  on  thin  land. 
Where  the  land  was  well  plowed  and  the  seed 
drilled,  we  learn  that  the  crop  has  not  been  so 
seriously  injured.  The  same  reports  reach  us 
from  Great  Britain.  It  is  there  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the  yield  of 
wheat,  and  that  England  will  be  a  heavy  im- 
porter of  bread  supplies. 

These  facts  should  be  well  weighed  by  the 
Southern  planters,  and  should  influence  them 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  being  com- 
pelled to  purchase  "  breadstuffs,"  by  planting 
a  heavy  corn  crop,  and  not  thinking  that  a  big 
cotton  crop  is  the  only  thing  to  be  desired. 


Myer.  It  is  a  very  valuable  work,  containing 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  information.  The  bu- 
reau which  General  Myer  has  founded  and  di- 
rects has  already  done  good  service.  We  all 
know  with  what  remarkable  accuracy  the  ob- 
servations of  "Probabilities"  enable  him  to 
foretell  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  tt  ia 
obvious  how  valuable  this  information  is  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 


Hon.  W.  p.  Price,  M.  C,  has  our  sincere 
thanks  for  several  public  documents  which  he 
sent  us  recently.  We  prize  the  documents  for 
themselves,  but  still  more  as  an  evidence  that 
our  friend  remembers  us  kindly,  though  we  no 
longer  bear  the  relation  to  each  6ther  of  repre- 
sentative and  constituent. 


Wz  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
&  oopy  of  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Ofilcer 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,   Brig.   Gen'l  Albert  J. 


Death  of  Luther  Tucker. — Wo  regret 
to  record  the  death  of  Luther  Tucker,  editor 
and  part  proprietor  of  the  Cultivator  and  Coun^ 
try  Qentlemaiiy  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, the  oldest  agricultural  editor  in  the 
United  States.  Possessed  of  great  ability,  va- 
ried knowledge,  sound  judgment,  and  perfect 
honesty  of  purpose,  he  was  very  successful  as  a 
journalist  and  generally  respected  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  born  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  in  May,  1802^ 
and  was  consequently  nearly  seventy  years 
old  at  the  date  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1873. 


The  Dow  Law  Planter. — We  call  atten- 
tion to  the  advertisement  of  Miller  &  Brown, 
of  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  manufacturers  of  the  Dow 
Law  Cotton  Planter.  We  have  used  this  im- 
plement for  three  years  in  planting  cotton  and 
in  distributing  fertilizers,  and  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  the  best  for  both  purposes  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  we  have  tried  several  other 
"  patent  planters."  It  is  simple  of  construc- 
tion, easily  understood  and  managed,  made  of 
durable  material,  and  has  the  full  merit  of  be- 
ing a  labor-saving  machine  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  We  recommend  it  strongly  because 
we  know  its  value. 


The  Driven  Wells. — We  have  received 
several  letters  within  a  recent  period  from  sub- 
scribers and  friends,  asking  for  information 
about  the  "driven  wells,"  which  have  been 
lately  invented,  and  which  are  said  to  possess 
so  many  advantages  over  all  other  wells  here- 
tofore known.  In  order  to  answer  these  inqui- 
ries intelligently,  we  addressed  ourselves  to 
Messrs.  Cowing  &  Co.,  the  extensive  pump 
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manufacturops  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who 
make  and  sell  these  driven  wells  and  pumps, 
and  have  obtained  from  them  the  cut  published 
at  the  beginning  of  this  number,  which  gives 
A  sectional  view  of  these  wells  in  operation,  with 
the  pumps  attached.  They  are  evidently  very 
simple  of  construction,  consisting  of  an  iron 
iube,  perforated  with  holes  at  its  lower  end  and 
shod  with  a  long  steel  point,  which  it  is  said  is 
capable  of  penetrating  the  hardest  soil.  The 
iube  is  driven  into  the  ground  by  blows  upon 
'its  upper  end,  given  by  a  wrought  iron  or  steel 
sledge-hammer,  and  the  driving  is  continued 
-until  it  is  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  plumb  low- 
ered into  the  tube,  that  water  has  been  reached. 
A  "sand  pump"  is  then  attached,  by  which  the 
sand,  gravel  and  impure  water  are  cleaned 
out,  leaving  the  end  of  the  tube  in  4  little  res- 
•ervoir,  formed  by  pumping  out  the  sand,  and 
composed  of  gravel  and  stones,  where  the  water 
is  perfectly  pure.  These  driven  wells  are  very 
cheap,  easily  constructed,  and  we  should  sup- 
pose, perfectly  practicable,  except  in  a  rocky 
substratum.  In  alluvial  lands,  in  prairies,  in- 
-deed  everywhere,  with  the  exception  of  rocky 
land,  these  wells  would  succeed. 

The  point  shod  with  steel  and  covered  with 
wire  gauze,  and  a  brass  or  tin  Jacket  to  protect 
the  gauze  from  injury  as  it  is  driven  into  the 
earth,  costs  about  $5.  The  sand-pump  costs 
$5  50,  and  the  cost  of  the  tubes  depend  upon  the 
lengths  required  to  reach  water,  the  price  per 
foot  being  not  more  than  that  of  common  gas- 
pipe.  The  cost  of  a  driven  well,  including 
pumps,  point  and  tubes,  and  mechanic's  wages, 
need  not  exceed  $40  to  $50. 

If  all  that  is  claimed  for  them  by  the  inven- 
tors is  true,  they  are  certainly  "  a  bandy  thing 
about  a  house." 


The  Psoceedinqs  of  the  Geoboia  State 
Agricultural  Contention,  have  not  reached 
us  in  time  for  notice  in  this  number.  We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  illness  prevented  our  ex- 
cellent fHend,  Hoa.  Sam  Barnett,  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  from  being 
present.         

All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Club  Arrangements. — We  request  our 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  furnish  them  the  Farm  and  Home  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 
Appeal^  per  annum $3  50 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 
Register^  per  annum » $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Arkansas 
OazetiCj  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Chlumbus  (Miss.) 
Democrat $3  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  furnish  the  Farm 
AND  Home  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  priceb : 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Christian 
Advocate  (Macon,  G^),  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Magazine^ 
per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  kcl^  Harper's  Moffonne^ 
per  annum J$5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  lAppineotCs  Maga- 
line,  per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  HoM^and  Appleton's  Journal^ 
per  annum ^ $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Hearth  and  HomSj 
per  annum $3  50 


Bemittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 


W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co'.s  New  Building.— The 
well-known  enterprise  and  energy  of  this  jestlj 
esteemed  firm,  have  been  well  illustrated  in 
the  beautiful  new  building  for  their  carriage 
factory  and  warerooms,  which  they  have 
erected  on  the  site  of  their  former  building  on 
Monroe  street,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  destroyed  by  flre  last  September.  This 
building,  now  nearly  ready  for  the  roo^  wfll 
be  completed  in  a  short  time,  and  will  be  s 
credit  to  the  city  both  in  the  strength  and 
solidity  of  the  structure  and  in  its  architectoral 
design.  We  sincerely  condoled  with  <mr 
friends,  the  Brucee,  when  their  property  wai 
destroyed,  and  we  now  as  sincerely  congrato- 
late  them  on  the  speedy  completion  of  the 
capacious  and  ornamental  establishment  which 
they  have  erected,  and  in  which  we  wish  them 
an  abundant  measure  of  success. 


Clxtbs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Homx, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.    (See  advertisement.) 
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EDITOB'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals.  By  Charles  Darwin.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.)  pp.  374.  All  those  with  whom 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  natural  selection 
have  found  favor,  will  find  this  latest  work  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  a  very  interesting  study;  but 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  that  an  "an- 
thropomorphous ape  "  is  our  common  progeni- 
tor will  not  find  in  it  much  to  amuse  or  instruct 
them.  Like  every  work  of  Darwih's,  this 
shows  great  industry,  deep  research,  wonderful 
patience,  and  skillful  adaptation  of  facts  to 
support  a  theory.  But  after  all  the  book 
proves  nothing.  It  presents  some  curious 
phenomena  especially  in  the  nature  of  the 
lower  animals,  but  fails,  we  think,  utterly  to 
attain  the  object  for  which  it  was  written, 
namely,  the  discovery  of  fixed  laws  governing 
the  emotions  and  their  external  expression. 

Mr.  Darwin  differs  entirely  from  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  the  author  of  "  Anatomy  and  Philosophy 
of  Expression,''  that  man  has  been  created  with 
certain  muscles  specially  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  his  feelings."  This  would  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  evolution  theory,  i 
and  establir^h  man's  creation  as  an  independent 
order  of  being,  therefore  Darwin  goes'  to  work 
to  show  modo  suo  that  our  way  of  expressing 
our  emotions  is  not  independently  innate,  but 
is  acquired  or  evolved,  just  as  the  present 
distinctive  differences  between  man  and  a 
monkey  are  not  differences  ab  oriffincy  but  the 
result  of  **  development  of  species  by  natural 
selection.'' 

The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  wood-cuts 
and  photographs,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found 
full  of  interest  to  those  who  feel  any  interest 
in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  the 
theories  it  is  intended  to  establish. 

The  Ocean  World.  By  Louis  Figuier. 
Revised  by  Dr.  E.  Perceval  Wright.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.)  pp.  656.  This  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting and  instructive  work,  giving  the 
reader  what  purports  to  be  "A  D  scription  of 
the  Sea  and  its  Inhabitants."  It  is  a  new 
edition  of  Figuier's  work,  and  to  a  large  extent 
a  new  work,  as  the  learned  editor,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
being  less  dependent  on  his  imagination  fur 
his  facts,  and  more  scrupulous  in  bis  statements 
than  was  Figuier,  found  himself  compelled  to 
re- write  a  number  of  chapters  of  the  original 
work.    When  we  remember  Ika*  lira  BfufSae  of 
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ihe  globe  covered  by  the  ocean  is  23,814,121 
square  miles,  or  about  seven-tenths  of  the 
whole,  and  think  of  the  wonders  this  vast  body 
of  water,  whose  mean  depth  is  10,000  feet,  con- 
tains, we  are  erateful  to  any  one  who  gives  us 
even  a  partial  view  of  them.  We  read  this 
book  with  deep  interest;  learned  from  it  much 
that  we  did  not  know  before,  and  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  the  perusal  of  others.  The  exuber- 
ance of  Figuier's  eloquence  is  skillfully  toned 
down  by  the  matter-of-fact  hand  of  Dr.  Wright, 
and  the  whole  is  written  with  that  cleameat, 
simplicity  of  language,  and  attractiveness  of 
style,  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  scientific 
subject  popular  to  the  unscientific  reader.  The 
illustrations  and  maps  are  numerous  and  well- 
executed. 

Journalism  in  the  United  States  from 
1690  TO  1872.  By  Frederic  Hudson.  (Harper 
&  Brothers,)  8vo.  pp.  The  author  of  this  work 
was  for  a  number  of  years  the  manager  of  the 
New  York  Hei'aldj  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
success  of  that  paper  is,  it  is  well-known,  due  to 
his  tact,  ability  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  requisite  to  make  a  newspaper  pav  in 
the  present  dav  and  generation.  Mr.  Hudson 
was  well  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  under* 
took,  and  on  the  whole  has  performed  it  well. 
It  is  not  critically  accurate  in  all  its  statements, 
nor  is  it  free  from  political  bias  and  prejudice. 
It  contains  some  things  that  are  incorrect,  and 
omits  facts  which  ought  to  have  been  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  well-compiled,  but  by  no  means 
faultless  work — an  unevenly  executed  sketch 
to  be  filled  up  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
history,  by  some  future  writer.  Mr.  Hudson 
divides  American  journalism  into  six  epochs : 

1.  The  First  American  Newspapers,  1690-1704 ; 

2.  The  Colonial  Press,  1704-1755;  3.  The  Rev- 
olutionary  Press,  1755-1783;  4.  The  Political 
Party  Press,  the  Religious  Press,  the  Agricul- 
tural Press,  the  Sporting  Press,  the  Commer- 
cial Press,  1783-1833;  5.  The  Transition  Press, 
the  Cheap  Press,  1833-1835;  6.  The  Indepen- 
dent Press,  the  Telegraph  Press,  1835-1872. 
The  latter  epoch  was  of  course  inaugurated  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  the  publication  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  which  Mr.  Hudson  says, 
with  pardonable  vanity,  may  be  now  regarded 
as  *'the  history  of  journalism  in  the  United 
States  since  1835."  His  remark  would  have 
been  strictly  accurate  had  it  been  limited  in  its 
application  to  journalism  in  New  York,  and 
the  peculiar  ethics  which  distinguish  the  news- 
paper press  of  that  great  city.  There  are  com- 
munities on  the  American  Continent,  where 
the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Bennett  to  build 
the  Herald,  would  not  have  resulted  in  the 
Grreat  su  -cess  which  attended  them  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Hudson's  book,  is,  however,  well 
worth  perusal,  and  contains  within  its  covers, 
a  large  amount  of  entertaining  anecdote,  use- 
ful information,  and  historical  incidents  which 
maybe  made  available  "to  point  amoral  or 
adorn  a  tale." 

Middlemarch.  a  Study  of  Provincial  Life, 
by  George  Eliot,  2  vols.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
This  is  incomparably  the  best  novel  of  the  de- 
oade,  Ike  best  Ika*  ita  gifM  Mtkor  ettst  wiOle^ 
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and  when  we  remember  that  she  wrote  "  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss"  and  "Romola,"  we  do  not 
know  how  we  oan  give  Middlemarch  higher 
praise.  It  is  totally  different  from  the  setisa- 
tional  novel  of  the  day.  Those  who  enjoy  the 
latter  will  not  appreciate  the  former.  The 
charming  story  so  delicately  and  minutely  un- 
folded, the  admirable  characterization  so  drawn 
"to  the  life,"  that  we  feel  that  "Dorothea," 
"  Casaubon,"  "  Vincey,"  "  Mr.  Bulstrode,"  "  Mr. 
Farebrother"  and  "Mary  Garth,"  are  repre- 
sentatives of  actual  persons  well-known  to  us, 
the  well-bred  sarcasm,  the  delicate  humor,  the 
touching  pathos,  the  amazing  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  the  untiring  earnestness,  and 
the  chaste  morality  which  underlies  the  whole 
tale,  elevate  Middlemarch  at  once  to  a  place 
among  the  classics  of  fiction. 

Cross  and  Crescent;  or,  Young  America 
IN  Turkey  and  Greece.  By  Wm.  T.  Adams, 
(Oliver  Optic)  author  of  "  Down  the  Rhine," 
Ac,  &c.  (Lee  and  Shepard,)  12mo..  pp.  347. 
The  volume  before  us  is  the  third  of  tne  second 
series  of  "  Young  America  Abroad,"  and  con- 
tains an  amusing  and  instructive  narrative  of 
the  travels  and  adventures  of  a  part  of  the 
academy  squadron  in  Turkey  and  Greece,  in 
which  sketches  of  the  history  of  those  coun- 
tries, of  their  peculiar  forms  of  government, 
manners,  customs  and  principal  features  of  in- 
terest are  deftly  interwoven  with  the  amusing 
incidents  of  flood  and  field. 

The  Treasure  of  the  8eas.  By  James  de 
Mille,  author  of  the  B.  O.  W.  C,  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,) is  a  story  full  of  exciting  incidents  and 
thrilling  situations  of  peril,  being  an  account 
of  the  adventures  of  a  party  who  went  in 
search  of  Captain  Eidd's  treasure  on  the  Isle 
of  the  Pirates.  Professor  de  Mi  lie's  peculiar 
gift  of  describing  hair-breadth  escapes  and  ap- 
palling situations,  is  abundantly  displayed  in 
every  chapter  of  this  book.  • 

Kentucky's  Love;  or.  Roughing  it 
Around  Paris,  by  Edward  King,  (Lee  & 
•  Shepard,)  12mo.,  pp.  287,  is  a  rather  sprightly 
tale,  in  which  the  scene  is  laid  witbin  tne  Prus- 
sian lines  round  Paris  during  the  siege,  and 
relates  the  remarkable  adventures  of  two  in- 
dividuals, Kentucky  and  Cocoon,  the  former  of 
whom,  after  many  vicissitudes,  marries  Mar- 
garet, the  latter  having  indiscreetly  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  into  the  Seine  because  he 
too  loved  Margaret,  and  discovered  that  Ken- 
tucky was  the  favored  one. 

Hand-Book  of  the  Treatment  op  the 
Horse  in  the  Stable  and  on  the  Road; 
OR,  Hints  to  Horse  Owners.  By  Charles 
Wharton,  with  numerous  illustrations.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila.,)  12mo.,  pp.  137. 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  and  oueht  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  horse-owner  who  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  a  horse.  It  contains  a 
notice  of  all  the  principal  diseases  to  which 
horses  are  subject,  gives  short  and  simple  di- 
rections how  to  treat  them,  and  imparts  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  concerning  the  man- 
agement of  horses  in  and  out  •f  the  stable, 


which,  if  followed,  would  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings to  which  horses  are  exposed,  through  ig- 
norance of  their  habits  and  requirements. 

We  are  indebted  to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  foT 
a  copy  of  their  illustrated  edition  of  The  Spy. 
A  tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground,  by  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  the  great 
American  novelist,  is  admirably  executed;  a 
model  of  typographical  skill  and  cheapness. 
To  say  that  the  illustrations  are  from  the  pencil 
of  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  is  a  warrant  of  their  arlistic 
beauty. 

Harper's  Edition  dv  Charles  Lever's 
Novels.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Mesare. 
Harper'for  this  beautiful  edition  in  Ave  octavo 
volumes  of  the  novels  of  Charles  Lever. 
Printed  on  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound, 
they  are  the  most  acceptable  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  edition  of  the  works  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  L*i8h  novelists. 

New  Music.  Ludden  &  Bates,  proprietors 
of  the  Southern  Music  House  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  have  sent  us  the  "  Lotos  Galop,"  by  W. 
F.  Wellman,  Jr.;  "  The  Tarantelle,"  a  brilliant 
piece  for  the  piano,  and  the  Musical  Scrap 
Book,  containing  a  collection  of  popular  pieces 
arranged  as  duets  for  two  performers  on  the 
piano.  All  these  pieces  are  published  by  Wm. 
A.  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  March  is  un- 
usually attractive,  both  as  to  its  articles  and  its 
illustrations.  A  new  serial,  "A  Princess  of 
Thule,"  by  Mr.  Black,  commences  in  this  num- 
ber, and  premises  to  be  a  tale  of  great  power. 

The  Western  Methodist.  We  cannot 
mention  in  too  hi^h  terms  this  excellent  family 
religious  paper  which  is  published  in  this  city 
by  R.  W.  Blew  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  the  Bey. 
W.  C.  Johnson.  Terms  $2  per  annum.  It  is 
the  special  organ  of  the  Memphis,  North  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  White  River,  Little  Rock, 
and  Indian  Mission  Conferences  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South.  Every  Methodist 
family  should  subscribe  for  it.  They  will  find 
in  its  weekly  visits  much  of  comfort,  edifica- 
tion and  instruction. 

Appleton's  Journal,  since  it  has  been  en- 
larged by  four  additional  pages  of  reading, 
gives  in  a  weekly  form  most  of  the  attractions 
of  a  monthly  magazine.  It  is  in  every  respect 
a  good  paper,  and  deserves  the  immense  suc- 
cess which  it  has  achieved. 

The  Rural  Sun.  We  are  again  gladdened 
by  the  rays  of  this  rural  luminary  which  for 
some  unexplained  cause  were  for  a  time  with- 
drawn from  our  sanctum.  It  is  a  carefully- 
edited  and  valuable  paper,  and  richly  deserves 
support.  It  is  published  weekly  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.    Terms  $2  50  per  annum. 

The  American  Farmer's  Advocate,  pub- 
lished at  Jackson,  Tenn.,  for  February,  is  be- 
fore us.  It  bears  evidence  of  prosperity  and 
success,  ard  is  well  worthy  the  general  patr 
ronage.  Single  subscription  $1.  Clubs  of  four 
or  more  only  60  cents  each. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blind  Staggers  in  Horses  and  Mules. 

We  publish  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  our  esteemed  friend,  Gen.  W.  L.  Cabell, 
of  Arkansas.  Until  we  received  it  we  were  of 
opinion  that  blind  staggers  was  an  incurable 
disease: 

Port  Smith,  Ark.,  Feb.  10,  1873. 
Dear  Gbkbral — I  send  you  a  remedy  for 
blind  staggers  in  horses  and  mules,  as  one  of 
your  numerous  subscribers  asked  you  for  one. 
Blind  staggers  is  caused  by  a  derangement 
of  the  stomach,  produced  by  feeding  worm- 
eaten,  frost-bitten,  or  half-ripe  corn,  also  from 
blasted  or  musty  oats  when  the  animal  is  hun- 
gry.   The  attack  is  more  common  in  the  winter 
and  early  sprine  months  than  any  other  season 
of  the  year,    i  have  never  known  a  case  of 
blind  staggers  in  the  summer-time  when  the 
hone  or  mule  had  plenty  of  grasf  to  eat.    The 
grass  keeps  the  animal's  bowels  loose,  which 
prevents  him  from  having  it.    I  have  known 
men  to  sav  that  their  horses  died  in  the  warm 
weather  from  blind  staggers,  when  the  real 
cause  9f  the  animal's  death  was  from  overheat, 
having  been  ridden  or  driven  too  hard  during 
a  very  hot  day.    There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  diseases.    There  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  blind  staggers.    The  animal  stops  eat- 
ing at  once,  throws  up  its  head,  the  weight  of 
the  body  back  on  its  hind  legs  and  turns  around 
rapidly,  or  rears  back  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
When  you  find  your  horse  or  mule  thus  af- 
fected, put  a  bridle  on  him  at  once  and  tie  him, 
to  keep  him  from  rearing  and  falling  back. 
Dissolve  from  12  to  14  oz.  of  glauber  salts  in 
water  and  drench  him  at  once;    then  bleed 
freely  in   the  neck.     After  you  have  taken 
about  half  a  gallon  of  blood,  give  him  an  in- 
jection of  warm  soapsuds,  witn  a  little  molasses, 
with  a  large  syringe   (no  farmer  should  be 
without  a  laree  horse  syringe),  and  continue 
this  until  you  have  caused  a  gooi  action  on  his 
bowels  and  his  stomach  is  emptied  of  the  dis- 
eased erain.     I  have  never  known  this  remedy 
to  fail,  if  applied  when  the  animal  was  first 
taken.    Out  of  fortv-five  animals  (horses  and 
mules)  that  had  it  m  April,  1858,  caused  from 
eating  com  which  was  both  worm-eaten  and 
frost-bitten,    raised  in  the    southern   part  of 
Kansas,  I  never  had  one  to  die,  and  only  aban- 
doned one  raule  as  being  too  weak  to  travel. 
Six  months  afterward  I  recovered  the  same 
mule.     If  you  consider  the  above  worth  pub- 
lishing, you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Yours,  W.  L.  Cabell. 


ChnfSas. 

In  our  last  issue,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
a  correspondent,  we  advised  strongly  against 
introducing  chufas  on  a  farm,  and  stated  that 
they  are  almost  as  great  a  pest  as  nutgrass. 


which  they  closely  resemble.  This  opinion 
seems  to  have  shocked  a  much  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Stokes,  of  Georgia,  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  which  he  pronounces  chufas 
to  be  a  very  valuable  crop.  We  publish  the 
letter  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Stokes,  fVom  a  de- 
sire to  present  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
with  a  view  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  others : 

WooTTEK,  Lrb  County,  Ga«  Feb.  13, 1873. 

Editor  Farm  and  Home — I  was  mortified 
and  surprised,  not  to  say  almost  indignant,  at 
seeing  your  answer  to  J.  C.  S.'s  question,  and  in 
giving  information  about  chufas  or  ground  al- 
mond, in  the  February  number  of  the  Farm 
AND  Home.    To  think  that  as  worthy  a  jour- 
nal as  the  Farm  and  Home  should  have  its 
columns  marred  by  sentiments  or  an  opinion 
calculated  to  do  so  much  harm,  is  painful  to 
anv  one  who  knows  all  about  chufas,  and  it  is 
still  worse  to  know  that  these  sentiments  are 
written  by  the  worthy  editor  himself.    I  have 
been  planting  chufas  for  ei&^ht  years,  and  would 
not  lose  the  seed  for  anything  small  I  assure 
you.    So  far  from  being  a  pest,  they  are  much 
easier  eradicated  than  our  crab-grass.    I  actu- 
ally lost  seed  of  them  five  years  ago,  while  try- 
ing to  propagate  them  to  my  utmost.    They  do 
resemble  nutgrass  when  they  first  come  up, 
but  all  likeness  ceases  in  every  sense  after  that. 
Unlike  most  cotton  planters,  my  smoke-house 
is  at  home,  and  not  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  and 
chufas  are  the  cause  of  it,  for  I  would  buy  my 
meat  before  I  would  raise  it  on  corn.     My  net 
pork,  raised  on  chufas.  costs  me  from  three  to 
four  cents  per  pound,  oecause  chufas  is  so  pro- 
lific and  so  well  adapted  as  hog  food.    I  nad 
fifteen  acres  in  them  in  1871,  and  about  the 
middle  of  August  I  commenced  feeding  them 
Co  my  whole  stock  (fifty  to  sixty  head)  of  hogs, 
by  enclosing  with  a  portable  fence  as  much  as 
they  could  eat  in  aoout  two  days,  and  after 
they  (the  chufas)  were  done  growing,  ceased 
to  use  the  portable  fence,  and  turned  the  hogs  ' 
on  the  fiela,  and  continued  them  there  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1872,  without  giving  any  corn  except 
enough  to  keep  them  gentle,  not  even  to  the 
porkers — the  fattest,  most  thrifty  swine  you 
ever  saw.    I  did  the  same  last  year,  and  every 
year,  and  if  I  could  not  have  them^  I  would  bie 
compelled  to  buy  my  meat,  as  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  raising  it  on  corn.    The  nutgrass 
has  one  long  tap-root,  with  a  rather  bitter  nut 
at  every  joint,  going  straight  down  into  the 
ground.    The  chufas  comes  up  a  single  sprig 
like  the  nutgrass,  entirely  destitute  of  this  tap- 
root, and  continues  to  sprout  and  spread  until 
the  bunches  are  two  feet  in  diameter  on  good 
land,  matting  the  ground  with  a  network  of 
very  fine  roots,  going  no  deeper  than  one  inch, 
and  this  network  literally  filled  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  nut,  each  bunch  yielding  from 
half  pint  to  three  pints.    I  refer  you  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say  about  them  to  Col.  R.  L. 
Gamble,  of  Augusta,  Col.  I.  V.  Jones,  of  Burke 
county,  from  whom  I  bought  my  first  seed.    If 
you  wish  your  readers  to  raise  cheap  meat,, 
you  must  take  back  all  you  have  said  abou^ 
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this  greatest  of  food  for  hogs,  and  advise  them 
to  raise  it.  I  am  so  impressed  with  its  impor- 
tance, that  I  have  expended  a  good  deal,  hav- 
ing seed  gathered  for  distribution  among  the 
people.  It  costs  a  good  deal  to  gather  it,  as  the 
process  is  very  slow.  I  have  yet  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  bushels  for  sale,  and  will  guarantee 
them  to  do  what  I  say,  if  properly  managed. 
Yours  truly, 

G.  M.  Stokes. 


What  Gran  to  Plant  in  a  GroTe. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Fab.  3,  18Y3. 
Mr.  Editor — It  is  seldom  you  hear  from 
me,  but  I  am  in  trouble,  and  you  must  help  me 
out.  I  have  a  four  acre  lot  grown  up  in  large 
black-jack  and  red-oak  trees,  affording  almost 
a  complete  shade,  entirely  f^ee  from  under- 

{rrowth,  naturally  poor,  but  a  little  enriched  by 
eaf  mold.  I  wuh  to  beautify,  at  same  time 
utilize  it,  as  pasturage  for  some  thorouehbreds 
from  the  Jersey  Islands.  Am  unwilling  to 
risk  the  opinions  of  my  neighbors  as  regards 
the  proper  grasses  to  grow,  but  assure  you  your 
opinion  would  be  highly  valued.  Would  it 
do  (as  preparatory  to  fall  sowing)  to  sow  oats 
upon  the  land  in  March  7  If  it  is  convenient, 
let  me  hear  from  you  in  your  next. 

Enquirxr. 

Orchard  grass  is  beyond  doubt  the  best  grass 
to  BOW.  We  see  no  advantage  to  the  land  in 
sowing  it  now  in  oats  as  a  means  of  preparation. 
It  would  be  better,  as  the  land  is  naturally  poor, 
to  sow  it  in  field  peas  in  May,  and  when  the 
peas  begin  to  form,  to  plow  the  vines  under. 
Then  sow  the  grass  seed  by  itself  in  October. 


Farcy. 

Perrt,  Ga.,  February  10,  1873. 
Editor  Farm  and  Home — Will  you  give 
in  your  next  number  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
the  best  remedy  for  farcy?  I  have  a  mule 
that  has  it  in  the  left  hind  leg;  been  afflicted 
about  four  weeks.  The  leg  is  very  much  en- 
larged with  lumps  along  the  leg  from  ankle  to 
thigh.  Are  they  fit  for  use  while  suffering 
ftom  the  disease  7  The  glands  about  the  throat 
•N  awollan,  Prset. 


There  is  no  cure  for  farcy.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  the  same  poison  as  in  glanders,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  farcy  the  disease 
eliminates  itself  through  the  skin,  beginning 
on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  and  arms,  while  in 
farcy  this  takes  place  through  the  mucoas 
membrane  of  the  nose.  A  farcied  horse  or 
mule  should  oe  destroyed  like  one  glandered. 
The  disease  is  quite  as  contagious  as  glanders. 


The  Marblehead  Sqoash. 

Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  so  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  seeds- 
man and  horticulturist,  has  recently  discov- 
ered, or,  we  should  rather  say,  has  produced  a 
new  squash,  which  excels  all  his  former  tri- 
umphs in  the  raising  of  that  vegetable.  It  is 
called  the  "Marblehead  squash,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

"  This  new  squash,  as  a  rule,  is  characterized 
by  a  shell  of-  a  more  flinty  hardness  than  the 
Hubbard.  It  is  usually  thicker  and  flatter  at 
the  top.  It  has  a  greater  speciflc  gravity. 
The  flesh  is  of  rather  a  lighter  color  than  the 
Hubbard,  while  its  combination  of  sweetness, 
dryness  and  delicious  flavor  is  something  really 
remarkable.  In  yield  it  equals  the  Hubbard, 
while  its  keeping  properties  are  declared  to 
surpass  that  famous  variety.  In  the  important 
matter  of  purity,  it  excels  the  Hubbard  and 
every  squash  that  I  have  ever  raised.  Its  outer 
color  is  a  light  blue;  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  blue  colored  squashes  that  come  at  times 
from  the  Hubbard  seeds— mongrels  made  by 
a  cross  of  the  Hubbard  and  a  thin-skinned 
squash  which  we  used  to  call  Middleton  blue, 
which  we  were  raising  before  we  knew  of  the 
Hubbard,  and  raised  for  a  few  years  after  we 
had  the  Hubbard,  side  by  side  with  it  If  the 
seed  of  these  mongrels  be  planted,  their  hybrid 
character  will  be  seen  by  a  terrible  sporting, 
ao  dreaded  by  every  farmer;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  crop  from  the  seed  of  the  *  Mar- 
blehead' will  be  found  to  exoel  in  purity  any 
•tandard  variety  oi  squaih," 
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When  ig  it  Safe  to  be  Tnthont  Life 
Insnraiice  ? 

Some  men  are  in  the  habit  of  settling  the 
most  important  questions  by  looking  at  but  one 
side  of  the  subject.  And  very  oflen  the  side 
to  which  they  look  is  the  one  to  which  they  are 
most  inclined  before  any  investigation  is  made ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  a  conclusion  is  reached 
before  the  question  has  been  fully  considered. 
Ooe  or  two  facts  on  the  side  of  the  question  to 
which  the  mind  is  inclined  settle  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  and  the  facts  on  the  other  side  re- 
ceive no  attention,  however  numerous  or  im- 
portant they  may  be.  The  subject  is  treated 
18  a  mathematical  problem,  in  which,  if  the 
iffirmative  is  proved,  the  negative  is  disproved. 
But  practical  questions  are  not  always  to  be 
settled  by  mathematics.  After  the  evidence 
on  one  side  has  been  heard,  the  evidence  on  the 
other  side  must  be  heard  before  a  safe  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  And  our  inclinations 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  giving  shape 
to  the  conclusion. 

The  necessity  for  insuring  life  is  often  de- 
cided by  a  course  of  reasoning  similar  to  the 
tbove.  Some  men  are  able  to  point  out  a 
reason  why  they  should  not  insure,  and  this 
decides  the  question  with  them,  without  look- 
ing at  the  many  reasons  why  they  should  in- 
sure. A  long-lived  ancestry,  a  robust  constitu- 
tion, correct  habits,  and  an  employment  which 
is  not  hazardous,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  some 
men  to  decide  not  to  insure  *,  and  especially  if, 
in  addition  to  these  facts,  there  is  an  idea  that 
they  are  quite  shrewd  in  the  management  of 
their  business,  insurance  for  them  is  super- 
fluous. 

They  look  upon  it  as  a  good  thing  for  poor 
calculators  and  managers,  and  those  whose 
constitution  is  almost  certain  to  fail,  in  a  short 
time,  under  the  ordinary  burdens  of  life.  In 
their  own  case,  while  they  can  only  say  that 
death  is  improbable,  yet  they  act  as  if  it  were 
impossible.  If  the  pecuniary  loss  by  death  to 
a  dependent  family  was  as  improbable  as  the 
death  of  the  one  upon  whom  the  family  is  de- 
pending, the  necessity  for  insuring  might  be 
lees.  But  when  the  loss  comes,  it  is  the  same 
whether  the  death  was  improbable,  or  probable, 
^Tcertain.  What  the  loss  will  beif  one  should 
occur,  is  a  question  to  be  considered,  as  well  as 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  its  occur- 
ring. 


If  a  family  is  left  without  support,  the  fact 
that  such  an  event  was  unexpected  does  not 
mitigate  their  suflTerings;  and  for  this  reason 
no  man  with  a  dependent  family  should  fail  to 
insure  his  life.  We  may  have  good  reason  for 
expecting  to  live  many  years,  yet  it  matters 
not  how  good  the  reason  may  be,  he  must  say : 
"  I  do  not  know  how  soon  my  death  may  occur. 
This  day  may  end  my  life.  Death  is  strong 
enough  to  cut  off  the  most  robust,  and  often 
does  its  work  in  the  shortest  time." 
.  In  determining  the  question,  when  it  is  safe 
to  be  without  insurance,  we  must  consider  the 
chances  for  dying,  as  well  as  the  chances  for 
living.  If  we  neglect  the  chances  of  either, 
let  it  not  be  the  chances  which  are  likely  to 
leave  a  dependent  family  without  protection. 
If  a  prudent  man  has  nine  chances  to  secure  a 
home  and  one  to  lose  it,  his  great  study  and 
efforts  are  to  prevent  that  one  chance  from 
occurring.  He  makes  every  exertion  to  render 
that  one  chance,  unfavorable  to  securing  a 
home,  impossible  to  occur;  and  every  reasona- 
ble man  approves  the  motives  by  which  he  is 
actuated  in  these  efforts.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  discharging  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  him- 
self and  family. 

The  fact  that  he  may  not  live  to  enjoy  that 
home  does*  not  lessen  his  anxieties  or  efforts, 
but  often  greatly  increases  them. 

And  why  should  it  not  be  so  in  regard  to  in- 
juring life?  Insuring  renders  the  one  chance 
of  losing  impossible.  It  secures  the  home;  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  a  home  f^om  being 
lost  on  any  other  account  than  death,  is  it  not 
equally  desirable  to  prevent  it  from  being  lost 
on  account  of  death  ? 

No  matter  how  many  or  how  good  the 
chances  may  be  which  a  man  has  for  living, 
still  life  is  uncertain.  And  the  least  degree  of 
uncertainty  makes  insurance  necessary,  makes 
it  a  duty. 

If  a  man  is  not  inclined  to  insure,  and  his 
attention  is  directed  to  tables  of  mortality 
amongst  healthy  lives,  he  sees  the  numbers 
which  have  lived  to  a  certain  age;  but  he  can't 
see  how  many  have  died  before  reaching  that 
age.  Or  if  he  does,  it  is  quite  insignificant 
compared  with  those  who  have  lived,  and  he 
looks  upon  it  as  a  very  good  guarantee  that  he 
is  to  enjoy  a  long  life.  It  seems  so  easy  and 
natural  for  a  man  to  argue  himself  into  the 
idea  that  he  will  be  amongst  the  lucky,  and 
some  one  else  amongst  the  unlucky  ones,  that 
he  forgets  what  may  be  the  consequence  of 
laboring  under  a  mistake  on  this  subject. — /n- 
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[From  a  small  volume  of  "  Poems :  Original 
and  Translated,"  written  by  the  Hon.  A.  B. 
Berksfobd  Hope,  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament,  printed  only  for  private  circulation, 
we  have  been  permitted  to  copy  the  following 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  Confederate  dead :  ] 

The  Confederate  Dead. 

In  piBe-brake  and  on  mountain  battle-ground, 
In  riyer  drift  and  Miasissipplan  swamp- 
Each  as  he  fell— their  oTert  work  undone, 
Their  countrf  trodden  down  and  desolate, 
Rest  until  Doomsday  the  Confederate  Dead. 
Yet  in  that  bitter  shipwreck,  and  the  crash 
Of  all  which  in  the  passionate  resolve 
Of  patriotic  zeal  thej  staked  and  lost, 
They  were  not  servants  profitless ;  their  names 
Glow  on  the  roll  which  Duty  keeps  for  Fame- 
That  golden  roll  with  iron  pen  engraved, 
Dipped  in  the  heart  blood  of  the  honest  dead, 
Weighed  well  with  truthful  l>alanoe,  scrutinized 
By  eyes  that  love  no  guile,  and  grovel  not 
In  vulgar  worship  of  a  forced  success. 
They  lived  accepted  in  the  chosen  band 
Of  thoee  who  in  short  time  encompassed  deeds 
Whose  worth  the  span  of  rolling  centuries 
Preserves  in  undecaying  memory- 
Stout  working  preachers  to  their  fellow-men,. 
Of  single-hearted  stern  self-sacrifice, 
Whose  unwrit  sermons  shall  be  garnered  up 
In  the  dim  cycles  of  the  coming  time. 
For  the  refreshment  of  sick  human  kind. 
Wealthy  and  easy,  lords  of  human  toil 
The  children  of  a  climate  whose  soft  heat 
DisHolves  in  luxury  the  English  nerve, 
They  east  off  sloth,  and  counting  wealth  as  dross, 
Pressed  to  their  bosom  hunger,  wounds  and  death 
To  make  a  nation^'  and  repel  the  swarm 
Of  those  monopolists  of  liberty 
Who  proffered  union  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  taught  the  sinfulness  of  freedom  sought 
At  price  of  self  to  Washington's  own  race. 

God  grant  that  if  the  day  of  trial  faU 
On  this  proud  wealth-swollen  realm,  when  class  with  class 
In  anger  meets  by  demagogues  inflamed ; 
If  Northmen's  iron-clads  spread  their  black,  broad  backs, 
Turned  hitherward  upon  the  Atlantic  waste, 
And  light-limbed  Frenchmen,  emulous  to  raze 
The  score  of  Wellington  and  Waterloo, 
Swarm  on  the  wind-dried  cliffs  of  bleak  Boulogne-^ 
Our  English  sons  of  luxury  and  sloth 
May  gu  to  school  at  the  Confederate  Dead. 

*  "  Jeffersoa  DatIs  has  made  a  na^tion/'—Oladttone. 


Ik  a  recent  debate  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia legislature  exclaimed:  "The  honorable 
gentleman  from  Calaveras  county  is  undoubt- 
edly a  person  of  great  abilities,  a  man  of  talent, 
a  natural  born  genius ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
I  defy  him  to  do;  and  that  is,  to  bite  the  bottom 
out  of  a  frying  pan  without  smutting  hia  nose" 


From  Ihe  PubUe  Ledger. 
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BT  GBOBOE  W.  GIFT. 
[OOHTIIVUBD.] 

The  starboard  screw  was  slowed,  the  helm 
put  hard  over,  and  the  good  craft  answered 
like  a  racer.  But  the  enemy  saw  the  move- 
ment to  flank  him  and  followed  our  motions  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  same  ceremony  of  show- 
ing lights  and  answering  was  gone  throueh 
with,  but  it  had  to  come  to  an  end,  and  at  toe 
end  came  the  broadsides  and  hissing  fuzes  and 
hurtling  shells,  all  of  which  was  very  fearful 
to  look  at,  and  created  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
but  inasmuch  as  we  were  not  struck,  that  part 
of  the  performance  had  as  well  have  been 
omitted.  We  were  now  flying  in  the  direction 
of  the  beach,  hoping  to  turn  the  enemy  and 
get  away,  but  the  l^sman  soon  admonished 
us  that  the  water  was  rapidly  shoaling,  and,  as 
our  ppeed  was  no  less  now  than  it  had  been, 
something  had  to  be  done  at  once.  A  gap 
showed  itself  between  two  ships  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  also  discovered  the  shallow  water,  and 
were  hauling  off.  That  was  our  chance.  This 
time  the  port  screw  was  slowed,  and  in  an  in- 
stant we  headed  right  between  them,  took  their 
fire,  dashed  through,  and  were  again  on  our 
course  for  sea.  We  sighted  but  one  other 
vessel,  which  crossed  our  track  astern,  but  did 
not  see  us.  When  we  crossed  the  bar  aad  got 
into  four  fathoms  of  water,  the  time  was  ob- 
served by  an  oflicer  charged  with  that  dutT. 
Some  mmutes  after  losing  sight  of  the  last 
mentioned  vessel,  we  considered  ourselves  so 
entirely  clear  of  tne  enemy,  that  the  guns  were 
ordered  to  be  secured  and  the  regular  watch  set 
for  sea. 

The  time  was  again  observed,  when  we 
found  that  but  thirty  minutes  had  elapsed  since 
we  left  the  bar  I  I  have  been  in  a  good  many 
squally  places  before  and  since  then,  but  I  do 
not  remember  any  half  hour  that  seemed  quite 
as  long  as  that  one.  Not  that  the  danger  hid 
been  very  great,  but  the  changes  were  so  rapid 
and  sudden  that  one  was  quite  ready  to  believe 
that  he  had  lived  hours  instead  of  minutes.  In 
two  hours  from  the  time  our  first  course  wu 
shaped,  we  reckoned  ourselves  south  and  clear 
of  the  extreme  end  of  Frying  Pan  shoaU,  and 
drew  up  the  patent  log,  when  we  found  that 
we  had  made  thirty-four  knots  (a  knot  is  the 
sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  a  geo- 
graphical mile),  or  seventeen  knots  an  hour. 
After  the  first  thirty  minutes,  our  speed  was 
slackened  in  order  to  accumulate  and  hold 
steam  for  a  "  spurt,"  in  case  a  pursuer  should 
suddenly  appear;  consequently  I  think  I  spoke 
within  reason  when  I  said  we  were  going 
twenty  knots  when  we  were  being  chased;  and 
I  honestly  believe  that  we  could  have  beaten 
any  American-built  ship  on  the  blockade  that 
night  at  least  ten  knots  in  an  hour!  I  state 
these  facts  for  a  particular  purpose,  to-wit:  to 
compare  the  skill  of  the  mechanics  and  en^ 
neers  of  young  and  enterprising  America,  with 
that  of  those  of  effete  and  worn-out  Bngland. 
In  our  country  we  have  liberty  and  commoa 
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schools.  Every  man  is  a  genius  and  a  sover- 
eign, and  are  vastly  superior  to  those  old  coun- 
try people  who  have  no  liberty  and  no  common 
schools,  and  who  are  not  geniuses,  but  poor, 
ignorant,  benighted  slaves.  This  is  the  popu- 
lar idea,  and,  like  most  popular  things,  is  a 
fallacy.  We  do  pretty  well  for  a  new  country, 
but  we  are  new. 

Being  clear  of  all  obstructions  and  fairly  at 
sea,  we  hauled  out  due  east  to  get  into  the 
Gulf  Stream,  to  drift  with  it  to  the  northward; 
and  besides  we  wished  to  be  well  off  shore  out 
of  the  track  of  the  armed  cruisers.  The  sea 
was  smooth,  and  by  noon  of  the  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  we  being  as  far  off  as  was 
necessary,  shaped  our  course  for  the  capes  of 
the  Delaware.  We  had  a  young  man  on  board 
who  had  remarkable  powers  of  vision,  and  all 
day  long  we  kept  him  at  the  mast-head,  sweep- 
ing the  horizon  for  sails.  Like  an  hungry 
fish-hawk,  we  were  ea^er  for  prey.  But  not 
a  victim  did  we  espy,  wnich  made  our  first  day 
out  as  tame  as  if  we  had  been  voyaging  on  a 
mission  of  peaceful  commerce.  During  the 
night  the  same  thing  occurred,  and  we  sped  on 
until  ten  and  a  half  o'clock  Monday,  when 
"sail  hoi"  came  from  the  lookout  aloft,  and 
everybody  turned  out  to  see  and  hear.  We 
had  been  going  at  moderate  speed,  but  now 
the  engines  were  hurried  up,  and  we  directly 
made  out  a  speck  ahead,  which  soon  com- 
menced rising  rapidly  out  of  the  water,  and 
by  noon  we  were  alongside  a  large  Bremen 
Imrque,  with  Guttenberg  painted  on  her  stern; 
He  was  alive  with  male  emigrants  bound  to 
Baltimore,  recruits,  doubtless  to  Grant's  army. 
We  were  flying  American  colors,  and  gave 
our  name  as  "  the  United  States  steamer  Ber- 
muda, from  Charleston  for  New  York."  This 
was  a  water-haul,  but  still  there  was  some  ex- 
citement in  it. 

Not  long  after  leaving  this  one,  "  sail  ho " 
came  again,  and  as  in  the  former  instance  was 
right  ahead.  By  four  o'clock  we  made  out  the 
name  of  the  vessel  we  were  chasing  to  be  the 
Empress  Theresa,  of  Baltimore.  We  were  fly- 
ing American  colors,  and  the  poor  fellow  soon 
had  his  colors  on  deck,  as  if  he  feared  we 
would  fire  at  him — of  which  we  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea,  as  the  guns  were  not  even 
uncovered.  His  mainyard  was  hauled  aback, 
and  I  went  on  board  to  dispose  of  the  prize. 
I  took  with  me  a  crew  well-trained  on  the  pre- 
vious cruise  in  the  art  of  destroying  ships  with 
neatness  and  dispatch.  We  had  a  dozen  sharp 
augers  with  which  to  perforate  the  hull  before 
firing,  and  a  couple  of  buckets  of  turpentine  to 
make  sure  of  a  conflagration. 

On  the  poop-deck  of  the  prize  we  had  seen  a 
couple  of  ladies  as  we  came  up.  As  I  climbed 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel  the  captain  and  the 
ladies  stood  ready  to  receive  me.  The  former 
signified  his  surrender  by  handing  me  a  paper 
of  copper  pump  tacks,  and  the  ladies,  as  in 
duty  Dound,  approached  the  hysterical  state, 
and  begged  very  earnestly  that  we  would  not 
kill  them.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  occupied 
a  more  embarrassing  position  before  or  since. 
I  was  prepared  to  pUy  the  gallant  in  the  most 


approved  style,  and  here  I  was  taken  for  a  cut- 
throat. I  think  I  blushed  and  stammered 
worse  than  the  victims.  However,  business  is 
business,  on  the  high  seas  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
so  I  soon  settled  matters.  My  first  care  was  to 
relieve  the  captain  of  all  further  responsibilities 
and  send  him  to  pack  up  his  effects  and  those 
of  the  ladies  (one  of  whom  was  his  wife  and 
the  other  her  sister),  to  put  them  in  bags,  and 
be  quick  about  it  that  we  might  transfer  them 
to  the  steamer  before  dark.  In  the  meantime 
the  Bos'n  had  gone  forward  and  set  the  augers 
in  motion,  and  was  smashing  up  light  material 
to  kindle  with.  All  the  good  lines  and  gear 
that  could  be  got  at  easily  we  transferred,  as 
such  things  were  very  scarce  at  home.  Although 
the  fellow  was  from  a  coffee  port,  he  had  on 
board  less  than  a  hundred  weight  of  the  pre- 
cious berries,  and  but  little  else  in  the  way  of 
commissary  stores  worth  having.    * 

Among  the  men  who  accompanied  me  was 
the  Master-at-arms,  Michael  Bow  by  name, 
who  was  an  artist  in  the  matter  of  plundering. 
The  crew  of  the  prize  were  all  Norwegians, 
and  could  speak  but  little  English,  but  Bow 
*^  discoursed  "  them  in  a  language  they  seemed 
to  understand,  for  he  came  forth  from  the  fore- 
castle with  a  fair  per  centage  of  all  the  clothing 
owned  by  the  prisoners,  among  other  things 
six  "  sou  wester  "  hats,  stuck  inside  one  another, 
like  tubs  in  a  nest.  I  remonstrated *with  my 
man  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct; 
<*our  mission,"  I  said,  **was  to  burn  ships  and 
cripple  the  commerce  of  a  naHoriy  not  to  rob 
individuals."  I  admired  my  speech,  but  Bow 
was  disgusted ;  said  he :  "  That 's  well  enough 
for  the  Toikes  of  you,  sir,  but  it 's  hard  to  let  a 
Dutchman  carry  goods  to  Ni  Yark,  where 
there 's  a  plinty  already."  Bow  was  a  pet  of 
mine  (and  a  philosopher  too),  so  I  overlooked 
the  offense  and  got  one  of  the  hats — every  man 
has  his  price,  you  know. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  cabin  was  surren- 
dered to  the  ladies  to  make  preparations  for 
their  departure.  In  a  very  short  time  they 
came  forth  very  much  more  composed  than 
when  I  first  met  them,  and  arrayed  in  their 
best  clothes;  the  ruling  passion  still  strong; 
an  impression  must  be  made  upon  the  pirates. 
Their  effects  were  all  packed,  and  I  had  them 
off  to  the  Olustee.  The  breeze  was  freshening 
with  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  so  I  hurried 
up  as  fast  as  possible  the  work  of  destruction. 
A  little  after  sunset  we  applied  the  matches, 
and  soon  everything  was  ablaze.  We  used 
the  torch  forward  and  aft,  and  instantly  the 
red  demon  was  doing  his  work.  The  flames 
caught  the  tarred  standing  rigging;  and  ran 
aloft  like  ready-made  sailors,  seizing  upon  the 
sails  and  wiping  them  from  the  yards  in  an 
instant.  The  well-seasoned  spars  took  flre  and 
showed  out  against  the  darkening  sky  lurid 
and  terrible.  This  is  war.  Unless  I  be  per- 
mitted to  play  commissary  or  quartermaster  I 
desire  no  more  of  it. 

We  pulled  back  to  the  steamer  f^om  the 
burning  wreck,  run  the  boats  up  to  the  davits 
and  started  toward  the  north.  I  was  pretty 
cold  and  pretty  tired  and  somewhat  hungry. 
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and  as  it  was  our  supper  hour  I  tumbled  down 
into  the  ward-room,  totally  forgetting  that  I 
was  to  meet  ladies.  I  was  soon  warned,  how- 
ever, for  there  sat  my  two  friends  at  the  table, 
not  only  composed  but  quite  cheerful,  and  they 
greeted  me  at  once  quite  cheerily  as  the  one 
who  had  burned  their  ship.  Our  two  young 
lieutenants — Benton,  now  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter in  New  York,  and  Gardiner,  editor  of  a 
paper  in  Virginia — had  vacated  their  room 
and  put  the  ladies  in  possession  ,*  an  eight-inch 
shot  heated  in  the  furnaces  under  the  boilers 
supplied  the  place  of  a  stove,  and  even  a  nurse 
for  the  boy  had  been  found,  who  was  crowing 
and  laughing  as  though  no  ships  had  ever  been 
burned.  The  crew  were  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a  sentinel,  but  the  captain  and  his  mate 
were  regarded  as  passengers.  Tbe  ladies  were 
Baltimoteans,  and  pretty  good  ^*  secesh,''  while 
the  captain  was  a  shrewd  down-easter,  who, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  ashore  in  a  few 
days,  endeavored  to  find  out  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  a  quiet,  decent  sort  of  way.  Before 
parting  with  our  prisoners  we  became  quite 
good  friends,  and  they  promised  to  send  mes- 
sages to  our  friends  North. 

In  the  night  the  wind  freshened,  and  by 
morning  we  were  jumping  into  a  brisk  nor- 
wester,  with  the  white- caps  heaving  high. 
During  ^the  day  it  was  too  rough  to  chase  the 
single  sail  we  saw;  so  another  valuable  day 
was  lost — not  lost,  either,  for  we  were  all  the 
time  going  to  thehunting-eround.  On  Wednes- 
day we  were  again  out  of  luck.  Fell  in  with 
a  British  schooner  with  a  broken  rudder,  and 
chased  a  British  brig  bound  off  from  our  course. 
This  latter  bad  a  good  breeze,  and  persisted  in 
keeping  on  his  course,  although  he  must  have 
seen  us  after  him  for  a  couple  of  hours.  How- 
ever, we  caught  up  after  awhile,  but  ^ot 
nothing  for  our  work.  The  rascal  was  quite 
surly.  At  noon  we  were  sixty  miles  southeast 
from  Cape  Henlopen.  Our  ground  was  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  we 
are  getting  near  it.  After  dark  we  sight  a 
light-house  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  lay 
by  to  wait  for  business  on  the  morrow.  We 
see  a  steamer  during  the  night,  but  a  steamer 
may  also  be  a  man-of-war,  so  we  let  her  pass. 
At  daylight  we  have  calm  weather,  a  smooth 
sea  and  a  couple  of  fine  schooners  near  by, 
which  we  proceeded  to  slaiighter.  One  was 
bran  new,  on  her  first  voyage,  and  laden  with 
lime.  Her  lumber  port  we  knocked  out,  and 
she  settled  to  the  bottom,  with  the  hot  lime 
seething  and  boiling.  The  other  had  a  cargo 
of  canned  lobsters  in  cases  and  Irish  potatoes. 
We  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  through  with 
this  one.  The  men  would  put  in  one  more 
case  and  another  barrel  of  potatoes.  It  was 
astonishing  with  what  rapidity  our  green  con- 
scripts learned  to  use  the  oar,  and  how  nimbly 
they  climbed  up  the  sides  of  a  prize  when  the 
chance  of  better  rations,  a  blanket,  or  even  a 
shirt,  offered. 

We  now  had  the  crews  of  three  vessels  on 
board,  and  it  was  advisable  to  be  rid  of  them. 
The  wind  was  off  shore  and  nothing  would  be 
lost  by  letting  thorn  goy  as  it  wtmld  bia  several 


days  probably  before  they  could  report  m. 
Opportunely  an  English  schooner  appeared, 
bound  to  New  York.  He  was  a  round-bowed, 
dumpy  little  bruiser,  not  capable  of  going  more 
than  four  or  five  knots  an  hour  undertbe  beit 
circumstances.  The  old  Charleston  pilot,  whose 
temper  had  been  soured  by  a  thirteen  montbi' 
residence  in  Fort  Lafayette,  rubbed  his  htndi 
gleefully  as  he  observed  the  model  of  the  packet 
which  was  to  take  away  our  people.  We  gtTe 
the  little  craft  some  water,  bread,  pork,  lobsten 
and  potatoes,  paroled  the  prisoners  and  sent 
them  on  their  way,  and  in  a  hurry,  too,  for 
more  game  was  in  sieht  above  the  horizon. 
The  new-comer  proved  to  be  a  large  ship  from 
New  Orleans  laden  with  sugar  and  a  lot  of 
second-hand  castings  and  fences,  which  I  pre- 
sume had  been  stolen  and  were  being  shipped 
away.  A  party  was  put  on  board  to  use  her 
up,  while  we  went  up  to  windward  to  inquire 
after  two  sails  coming  in  sight  in  the  north- 
east. Both  proved  to  oe  prizes,  one,  a  fine  brig 
and  the  other  a  schooner.  It  was  late  before 
these  three  vessels  were  disposed  of^  and  by 
dark  the  wind  was  freshening  to  a  gale  from 
tbe  northeast,  with  mist  and  squalls  of  rtin. 
This  ugly  appearance  of  the  weather  admon- 
ished us  to  get  toward  home;  therefore  we 
headed  to  the  southward,  intending  to  spend  t 
short  time  off  the  capes  of  Virginia  with  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  vessels  bound  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads  with  army  stores. 

Thanks  to  the  favoring  gale,  we  were  off  the 
entrance  to  the  Chesapeake  on  the  following 
forenoon,  and  found  a  neet  of  brigs  and  schoon- 
ers, all  Americans ;  but,  no  thanks  to  the  gale^ 
we  were  unable  to  lower  a  boat  to  secure  the 
prizes.  I  think  we  had  ten  or  a  dozen  in  sight 
at  one  time,  all  hove  to  under  short  canvsi, 
making  the  best  of  the  weather.  We  steamed 
up  through  the  fleet,  passing  so  close  to  several 
of  the  vessels  as  to  be  able  to  read  their  names 
with  the  naked  eye.  But  nothing  was  to  be 
done,  and  we  waited  in  patience  for  the  sea  to 
go  down.  Thus  the  day  passed  away,  and  the 
sun  was  nearly  down  to  the  water  when  I  hap- 
pened to  look  out  on  the  side  opposite  the  fleet 
and  saw  a  large,  black,  side-wheel  steamer 
standing  in  toward  the  capes.  This  fellow  we 
judged  to  be  a  man-of-war ;  ho  was  not  more 
than  four  miles  away,  and  being  larger  and 
heavier  than  we,  and  a  side-wheeler,  bad  a 
decided  advantage  in  a  chase  with  a  gale  blow- 
ing and  a  heavy  sea  running.  However,  there 
was  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  run, 
sea  or  no  sea,  and  we  did  it.  We  carried  a 
couple  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  and  unfortunately 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  run  up  our  foresail, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  steamer,  he 
not  having  seen  us  before.  As  soon  as  he 
observed  our  sail  be  beaded  for  us,  and  we 
commenced  doing  our  best  in  getting  away 
from  him. 

[to  BB  GOVTIirUBD.] 


It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much 
of  any  roan  at  the  first;  because  one  oannot 
liold  ovt  i«  thad  propbrtioa. 
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SEEDIJteSEED! 

FOR  FALL  SOWING 

JUST  BECEIVED  BY 

R  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 


BedCloyer,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  Ibfl.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Grass,    -    $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Grass,    -    -    $1.75  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Bhie  Grass,   -   -  -    $2.00  per  bnsh. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $5.00  per  biish. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 


White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Lncem  Clover, 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


75  cts.  per  lb. 


Seed  Bye,  - 
Seed  Barley, 
Seed  Wheat, 


$1.15  per  bosh. 
$1.25  per  bush. 
$2.25  per  bosh. 


In  all  ease*  Saekt  will  &•  charged  eeeiim  i» 
th0  above  prieeB* 


BRINLY   PLO^VTS! 


ALWAYS 

No.  1,7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  60 
No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 
No.  3, 9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.  0,  subsoil 6  50 

EXTRA  POINTS,  Ac. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  steel  point $1  60 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  cast  point... .^ 35 

No.  2,  B  steel  point 2  00 

No.  2,  B  cast  point 60 

No.  3,  B  steel  point... 2  60 

No.  3,  B  cast  point ....« 60 


ON  HAND. 

STANDARDS. 

No.  1,  cast  standard $2  00 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  60 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. ^ 2  50 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep ..^ 3  60 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper..... 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold « 2  60 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  upright.. ..•••  1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue •....•  1  00 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel........ 2  00 

No.  1 5,  buzzardwing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  50 


jK^  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "  Brinly  Universal  Plow." 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B.  C,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
itandards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  the  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  orooked 
beam,  and  give  the  number  of  the  kind  of  upright. 
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B.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 
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Prepftred  from  rare  Essential  Ofls,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Amlea, 
CldorodTiie  and  Magnetle  Flold  ehemleaUj  combined. 


jtti 

biim1«8,  *ad  to  the  boM  ItMlt     Iti  Mttoa  «pon  tte 

«]»,  iaotiMT  HBlmmtt  do,t«»teopea  tbam  analnaraMtthe  drMkUloQ.    Iklt  T      ' •_ '^- 

friidplMftvemorBfttw«lnrtorftMon<rfaU«r|aaIed«rMgMftmit«,wh«therlam«iorb«^  ^.     ^ 

B«l  ftr  a  CtrvMlAr  bMrliif  the  trideaM  of.ttf  wonderftel  effloMi^  from  the  IbllewiBg  weU-kaowa  eiHwai  of  tke  Booth: 
Om.  Pml.  B.  Olbmm,  (         "" 


Tto  iiMl  Moeeii  or  tfato  poworM  poMlnUiBff  Itold  WMTUto  the  jproprMon  in 
ltteftr««trfttlBffnmid.whkh  pMtoi  Imiikediftloly  ttmratl>  aU  Cbe  ttenes,  mni 
aiMiiiiiaotto  mathnt  «p,  uether  Haimoato  do, hal to opea  them  aadlai 
tdplM  tnr  eno  or  aatanl  netoratloa  of  ell  orcaale  doraageoMafe 
Bml  ftr  a  Ctrvnlar  boarlag  thooridoaoe  of  ttf  woadorftel  offleaci; 
Om.  Pao.  B.  Olbmm,  of  Sholbj  oeaatf.  Team.    Cared  him  of 
r.  £  Bunr,  Flow  Manafkotaror,  LooierU]^  K7.    Cared  him 
A.  CLiax,  Hon  Lake  Depot,  MiM.    Cared  Mm  of  ParalTeto. 
Obi.  Bw  jr.  Wasut.  laka.  lUn.   Cored  him  of  a  hart  of  elen 

_     .      ..     ^^     Cored  hie  wifc  of  rhoii 

Cored  of  aoaralfia.    Had  1 

Cored  of  aearalcm  aad  rhoL 

ktioa,Ala.    Carei  of  rhoamatltm  ^tweatjr  J9»n'  ataadiaf. 

o,  Kt^  writee:  •*  Tear  Llalmeat  ^vea  oalreraal  aattoifcnHon  ' 

.  wrteaa:  **  Toor  Magle  Araiea  iJalmeat  siTOi  great  aatiaftett 


. Cared  him  of  a  hart  Of  etoTearaava*  ataadiaf. 

OBklX  H.  a  Mooaa.  DardaaelK  Ark.    Cared hia mfb of  rboamatiam. 

H.  y.  Boojjr.  Ottre  Braaeh,  Mtaa.    Cored  of  aoaralala.    Had  aoflbred  three  7MU«> 

LBDaK.Barral'aCroaalB&Miaa.    Cared  of  aearalib  aad  rheaautiam. 

aif  oaM.  gAHwraa,  Madiaoa  gtatloa,  Ala.    Car^^pf  rhoamatiam  o^  1 

Da.  Ai.raiD  Mooomav,  flaorameato, 

Da.  jr.  W.  Tabbt,  Dakedom,  Teaa.,  v .  w^ .      •  ...  ^^^^^  «.  ~^^  ~ 

Saaiieda  of  ethaaa  haTO  pabUahed  their  teatlmeaj  to  ita  great  merita. 


THE   LA.33IES"    REMEDY. 


UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

TteeakryBd  ozporieaoe  of  Dr.  Jadkaoa,  who  made  the  Diaeaaoa  of  W^mioa  a  apeolalty,  made  falm  eodaeatlj  aaoaeaafUL  aod  ta 
ttilM»«imoaaBdaaoee8aweareladabtedlbrthahapp7oemhiaatloakaowaaahia 

FKACi^HiS    T^IOORj^XOXt. 

This  Preparation  is  intended  apecially  for  (he  Onre  of  Female  Diseaaps,  snob  as 
€EL0JtOBI8,    OB   BJBTBNTIOK,       IBBBGULABtTT,        BAIXFUL  MXNSTBUATieJt, 
gVFFBJSaaJBn  MBNBTBUATIOK,       ZBUOOBBHBA,        VTXBIIfB   UZCBBATION, 

And  aU  aflbotlona  of  kindred  natovow 

IN  taraaatty  aak  of  ladiaa  thai  thaj  give  the  Vigarator  a  triaL  Foil  direotloaa  aoaonmaa j  aaeh  hoMk  aad  if  flnrtbar  laatroetloM 
m  MBirod,  the  proprietora,  ia  atrlot  eenlideaoe,  are  alwaya  ready  to  aaalat,  aad  will  aaawer  aay  oonuaaaloatioaa.  It  la  reallT 
Mmi  tbat  there  exiata  ao  womaa  who  wffl  aot  fbel  heraelf  atroager  aad  hotter  hj  oaiag  thia  oertaioly  moot  reliable  medieiBO ;  aad 
imvWareaoflirinc  firom  Faaotional  Deraagemoat,  DebiUtj,  Mok  Hoadaohe.  NorTooaaoaa.  Paiaa  ia  the  Baok  or  Loiaa,  aad  ala  ~ 
MMaaa  ariaiag  f^om  the  aamo  eaoBe,  woaktdo  well  tohaaitaco  befcre  pladiu  themaelToa  at  the  merer  of  aomeqoaok  whoeaa  aot  k 
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TKB  VXBT  BX8T  liUVO  XMDlOIXm  SZTAVT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

Thia  Tnlnnble  eomponnd  ib  no  secret  preparation.    Its  Ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  is 
better,  baye  been  well  and  successftilly  tested.    Bmi  ih*  Hst: 
^IU>  CHBBBT,  BAJjSAM  TOLU,  SANOVINABIA,  LIVBBWOBT,  BSSBNCB  OJT  TAM, 
BOAJtMOUNB,  ZUKeWOBT,    aQVILZS,    SBNBKA,   MATICO,   J^OBBI^Ap 
BNGZISH    WOOn  XABHTMA. 
^Aeawkaenipfakfaa  oareia  obaerrod  ia  aeleetina  the  ahore  aiatoriala.  ia  order  to  aeeore  the  lUl  laadioiaal  powera  ofthebaotHo 
t*%lM,aad  wa  daim  that  the  HTTKOABIAHBAIJEIAM  OF  lilFB  haaaotoaly  the  happieet  aad  moot  oAotoal  modioameals 
*■  wapoaitioa,  bat  that  it  ooatama  the  ura;of  eaoh  logredieat  bi  peHhot  oomUnatioa.     Wood  Naphtha  haa  attafaed  a  woadavlM 
"fitattaa  tor  ita powerAil  reaoradTo powera  ia  CONSUMPTION;  hot  the  aumorooa  iaferior  artielea aad  imitatioaa  ealM  hj  fta 
■■M  Wve  ahaoat  erowded  oat  the  pore  aad  mooh  moreelpeaaiTO  geaoiae,  aad,  la  ooBaeqaeao^  the  latter  ia  aeldom  aeeeaalMo  te  the 
Sfp%  ti  thepoople.    It  Is  coaranteed  that  aoae  hot  ttejmreM  aad  heat  EngUah  Wood  Naphtha  ia  oaed  ia  the  HITirOAUAV 
•OMUt  OWJjEn,  aad  the  Proprietora  eaa  ahow,  hy  Volumes  olT X3>rlAenoe,  it  ataada  peaitlialy  aariraled  te 

^__  TBB   TBBATMaifT    OF 

OOHBUMPnON,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES^  OF  THE  THROAT  AND   BRONCHIAL 
TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPEJ9BION  OF  THB   CHfBBT,  BPITTINO  OF  BLOOD,   INFLUBNaA, 
WHOOPING-COUGHTaND  all  DISEASES  OF  THB  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  Ann 

.  The  above  Medicines,  now  lone  established  and  staple  throaghoat  the  Sooth  and  West,  are  mannfaetared 
*i^  the  most  scrupolons  care  by  toe  Sole  Proprietors, 

MAK8FISLD  ft  HIQBSX, 

Memphis,  Teniu 

-  JProprieiors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  STRUP,  for  ChiUs  and  Fever ;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RBSTORSR, 
■I^HUJID  BITTBR8  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  *o. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

By  the  time  this  nurnber  reaches  our  sub- 
scribers most  of  the  corn  crop  will  have  been 
planted  and  preparations  should  be  completed 
to  commence  planting  cotton.  In  some  of  the 
more  favored  localities  cotton  planting  will 
have  begun  already.  We  are  well  satisfied, 
from  our  own  experience  and  observation,  that 
success  in  cotton  planting,  and  by  that  we 
mean  raising  the  largest  crop,  depends  mainly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  soil  has  been  pre- 
pared. Of  course,  careful  planting  of  the 
seed,  and  good,  cle&n  cultivation  after,  are  es- 
seotial  to  success,  but  these  will  avail  little 
unless  the  soil  be  deep,  friable  and  well  pul- 
verized. 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  unusually  late 
spring,  many  planters  will  excuse  themselves 
for  slovenly  and  partial  preparation  by  saying 
that  they  had  not  time,  that  they  had  to  put 
the  seed  in  the  ground  "  the  best  they  could." 
It  will  be  found,  however,  next  fall,  when 
picking  time  comes  round,  that  those  who  have 
taken  time  to  prepare  well  every  acre  they 
plant,  even  though  they  have  been  obliged  to 
plant  fewer  acres,  will  have  raised  more  cotton, 
and  at  less  expense,  than  those  who  had  to 
"make  out  the  best  they  could." 

"With  reference  to  cotton  planting,  we  would 
urge  all  our  friends  to  use  a  planting  machine 
to  distribute  the  seed,  and  not  the  old-time  plan 
of  hand  planting.  The  machine  distributes 
the  seed  evenly  in  a  narrow  line  in  the  center 
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of  the  bed,  forming  when  the  young  plants 
come  up  a  green  row  like  a  ribbon  of  even 
width  and  thickness  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
thus  facilitating  chopping  and  the  first  work- 
ing. From  one  bushel  and  a  half  to  two 
bushels  of  seed  are  an  abundance  to  plant  an 
acre  and  insure  a  good  stand.  The  only  ad- 
vantage in  the  thick  planting  by  hand  is  that 
if  the  ground  be  baked  or  cloddy,  the  surface 
is  broken  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  mass 
of  sprouting  seed ;  but  this  ip  no  advantage  in 
well  prepared  land,  and  we  doubt  whether  in 
any  event  it  ofisets  the  disadvantage  of  the 
broad,  crooked  and  crowded  rows,  often  half 
covering  the  middles,  imposing  treble  labor  on 
the  choppers  and  increasing  largely  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  first  plowing.  We  believe  that 
•the  total  cost  of  the  seed-planters  is  paid  back 
in  one  season  by  the  saving  in  labor  in  plant- 
ing and  cultivation. 

We  have  frequently,  in  former  numbers,  ad- 
vised our  readers  not  to  waste  time,  money  and 
hopes  in  planting  poor  upland  in  cotton,  with- 
out manure.  The  result  must  be  loss  and  dis- 
appointment. If  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
collect  manure  at  home  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  enrich  the  land  for  the  crop,  our  advice  is  to 
purchase  some  of  the  commercial  fertilizers 
which  have  been  fully  tested  and  found  to  bo 
good,  and  apply  them  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
acre,  strewing  the  manure  in  the  row  before 
planting.  We  do  not  believe  that  depositing 
the  fertilizer  in  the  bottom  of  the  center  fur- 
row when  bedding  the  land  is  the  best  way. 
We  think  that  the  fertilizer  is  in  this  way 
>buried  too  deep,  and  is  not  available  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  young  plants.  It  is  better 
to  open  a  shallow  furrow  in  the  center  of  the 
bed  just  before  planting,  using  one  of  the  dis- 
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tributing  machines,  which  opens  the  furrow, 
strews  the  manure  and  covers.  Thus  the  bed 
is  freshly  stirred  and  mellow  when  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  the  manure  is  near  enough  to  the 
surface  to  be  available  at  once  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plants  in  their  first  growth. 

CULTIVATION   OP   CORN. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  can  add  anything 
to  the  detailed  directions  for  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  corn  contained  in  the  essay  of 
the  late  James  M.  Chambers,  published  in  the 
March  number.  We  would  only  emphasize 
the  advice  as  to  paying  close  attention  to  the 
early  workings  of  the  crop,  as  its  success  de- 
pends mainly  on  getting  a  good  start.  Close, 
deep  plowing  at  the  first  working  is  indispe)i- 
sable.  Use  a  long,  narrow  plow  for  siding  and 
select  the  most  careful  plowmen  to  do  this 
work,  men  who  will  run  close  to  the  plants 
and  yet  not  cover  them  with  clods.  We  would 
also  advise  that  the  first  hoeing  be  carefully 
and  thoroughly  done,  seeing  that  the  grass  and 
Weeds  and  all  foreign  growth  are  completely 
removed,  and  not,  as  so  often  happens,  merely 
covered  up,  to  shoot  forth  again  with  renewed 
strength,  and  thus  consume  a  large  portion  of 
the  nourishment  which  should  be  appropriated 
iexclusively  by  the  young  corn.  In  thinning 
to  a  stand  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the 
plant,  root  and  ally  and  not  cut  it  ofi*at  the  sur- 
face and  leave  it  to  sprout  again.  In  a  word, 
even  though  it  appears  tedious  and  slow,  it  is 
really  gaining  time  to  pay  due  attention  to 
every  detail  of  the  early  cultivation  of  the 
crop. 

FIRST  WORKING  OP  COTTON. 

By  the  time  the  corn  has  been  sided  and 
thinned  to  a  stand  the  young  cotton  will  de- 
mand attention.  The  first  thing  is  to  chop  it 
into  bunches,  leaving  the  width  of  a  hoe  be- 
tween each  bunch,  and  at  the  same  time  cutting 
away  all  young  grass  or  weeds.  Not  more 
than  five  or  six  stalks  should  be  left  in  a  bunch, 
and  not  less  than  three.  The  best  thing  is  to 
side  the  rows,  running  a  furrow  on  each  side, 
either  with  a  turn-plow,  the  bar  next  to  the 
cotton,  or  where  the  land  is  loose  and  clean, 
with  a  sweep.  But  each  planter  must  be  guided 
in  the  performance  of  this  work  by  the  season 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  best  cotton 
crop  we  ever  saw  on  upland  was  sided  with  a 
subsoil  plow,  run  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
plants. 

BWEET  POTATOES,    FORAGE  CROPS,  AC. 

Plant  largely  sweet  potatoes,  drilled  corn 
and  millet,  on  well  prepared  and  well  enriched 


land.  Let  no  hurry  "  to  put  in "  the  cottoi 
crop,  or  "  to  get  round"  to  the  corn  indues 
any  Southern  planter  to  fail  to  provide  for  t 
liberal  supply  of  sweet  potatoes  and  forage. 
Let  each  be  assured  that  the  plantation  whick 
comes  the  nearest  to  being  self-sustaining  ii 
that  which  is  the  best  managed  and  most  re- 
munerative. 


For  ihs  Soufhsrn  Farm  and  Home. 

Are  the  Hulls  of  Ck>ttoii  Seed  Good  f»r 
Manure? 

Mr.  Editor — One  of  the  greatest  humbugi 
of  the  age  is  the  eflTort  to  make  the  farming 
public  believe  that  the  manurial  properties  of 
cotton  seed  are  contained  in  the  hull,  and  thti 
if  we  only  keep  the  hulls  we  may  sell  and  send 
away  all  the  rest  of  the  seed  without  injury  to 
our  land.  ^ 

Now,  sir,  I  maintain,  and  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  agricultural  chemist,  that  a  bushel  of  the 
hulls  of  cotton  seed  are  of  no  more  value  to 
land,  as  a  fertilizer,  than  are  a  bushel  of  pine 
straw  or  chips.  Both  serve  to  loosen  the  soil 
and  keep  it  porous,  and  to  this  extent  are  bene- 
ficial, but  as  a  manure  the  one  is  about  u  vala- 
able  as  the  other.  I  believe  that\he  seed,  after 
the  oil  is  expressed,  is  quite  as  good  a  fertilizer 
as  before.  I  attach  great  value  to  cotton  seed 
meal  (ground  cake)  as  a  manure,  because  it 
contains  all  the  ammonia  of  the  seed,  which, 
though  it  is  not  the  exclusive  source  of  fertility, 
by  any  means,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  power- 
ful stimulant  to  vegetable  growth  that  is  known. 
The  fertilizing  properties  of  cotton  seed  consist 
in  the  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which,  as  the  seed  decompose,  unito 
and  form  ammonia.  Those  who  want  to  per- 
suade us  to  sell  our  seed,  that  they  may  make 
oil  and  export  the  cake  to  England,  will  try  to 
convince  us  that  the  hulls  are  the  thing  for  us. 
They  will  take  the  worthless  nuts,  and  give  us 
the  shells  to  get  fat  on,  and  to  aid  us  in  carry- 
ing out  their  counsel,  they  offer  us  all  sorts  of 
"  decorticators "  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
And  we  are  fools  enough  to  believe  such  non- 
sense, and  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
we  are  growing  rich  by  selling  our  seed,  if  our 
benevolent  friends  will  only  give  us  hack  the 
hulls  to  enrich  our  land.  I  have  heard  of  pall- 
ing chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  others  to  est, 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  a  profitable  operation. 
I  will  give  twenty  bushels  of  hulls  for  every 
bushel  of  "decorticated"  seed  that  any  one 
will  give  me.  Anti-Hukbuo. 

Floyd  Co.,  6a.,  March,  1873. 
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JFbr  the  Southern  Ftann  and  Home, 

Letter  from  John  Plowhandles. 

TOBKION  IMMIQRATIOK. 

Mb.  Ebttob — I  Bcarcely  take  up  a  paper 
nowadays  that  I  do  not  see  one  or  more  arti- 
«Ie6  or  communications  in  it,  advocating  some 
plan  of  foreign  immigration,  and  showing  that 
oar  only  chance  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor  to  make  up  for  the  falling  off  in  numbers 
and  industry  of  the  negroes  is  to  send  to  the 
old  country  and  induce  Europeans  to  come 
among  us.  I  have  examined  carefully  many 
of  these  immigration  schemes,  but  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  to  my  mind  offered  a  rea- 
«onable  prospect  of  successful  accomplishment. 
In  the  first  place  I  do  not  believe  that  this  im- 
ported labor  will  ever  be  worth  a  cent,  much 
less  remunerate  the  expense  of  importation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Europeans  are  physically 
able  to  cultivate  our  com  and  cotton  through 
oar  hot  summers.  They  may  do  very  well  as 
servants  on  stock,  grain  and  grass  farms. 
These  are  occupations  to  which  they  have  been 
trained  and  accustomed;  but  for  our  staple 
crops,  which  require  steady  and  continuous 
labor  under  the,  broiling  sun  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, European  laborers  would  be  obviously 
worthless.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  work  that 
is  necessary  on  plantations.  I  do  not  and  will 
not  contemplate  patch  farming,  which  implies 
catting  up  our  lands  into  two  and  three  acre 
&rms,  and  must  result  in  the  destruction  of 
oar  supremacy  as  a  cotton  producing  country. 

It  may  be  desirable  that  we  should  offer  in- 
ducements to  foreigners  to  come  among  us, 
buy  our  lands  and  become  setiUra,  This  class 
would  bring  money  and  brains  with  them,  as 
well  as  muscle,  and  to  this  extent  they  might 
be  considered  a  benefit,  but  they  would  be  em- 
ployers of  laborers,  and  not  laborers  them- 
selves. I  confess,  sir,  I  am  of  the  number  of 
old  fogies  who  have  no  eager  desire  to  dispose 
of  our  lands — the  only  property  we  have  left 
to  leave  to  our  children  and  our  children's 
children.  I  think  that  eur  population  is  in- 
creasing quite  as  fast  as  is  desirable,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  pros- 
perity is  a  necessary  consequence  of  dense 
population.  I  am  convinced  that  the  contrary 
is  much  nearer  the  truth.  In  the  countries 
from  which  we  expect  to  draw  this  immigra- 
tion the  population  is  very  dense  as  compared 
with  ours.  And  what  do  we  see  there?  We 
•ee  immense  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
immense  poverty  in  the  hands  of  the  many — 


the  rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  poorer 
every  day.  Indeed,  is  it  not  the  chief  argument 
we  must  employ  to  persuade  these  men  to  quit 
their  native  land  and  come  to  ours  that  from 
the  thickness  of  their  population  they  have  no 
chance  to  better  their  condition  at  home,  and 
that  they  should  come  among  us  and  purchase 
our  cheap  lands  ?  If  we  have  plenty  of  land 
we  have  plenty  of  children  and  grandchildren 
to  occupy  it,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
we  have  any  moral  right,  for  any  immediate 
gain,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  lands  which 
should  descend  to  our  offspring,  and  which  are 
all  we  can  leave  to  them. 

But  I  have  digressed  from  the  purpose  I  had 
in  view  when  I  commenced  this  letter.  I  in- 
tended to  argue  that  imported  European  labors 
ers  would  prove  worthless  even  if  it  cost  noth- 
ing to  import  them ;  and  I  think  I  can  appeal  to 
to  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  with 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Germans,  to 
testify  in  favor  of  my  position.  Whenever 
we  find  that  we  cannot  employ  the  negroes — 
that  this  race,  created,  I  believe,  expressly  by 
a  wise  Providence  tol>e  our  laborers,  is  disap- 
pearing from  our  country — then  we  must 
change  our  entire  system  of  production,  aban- 
don our  present  staples  and  adopt  a  system 
that  will  suit  such  labor  as  we  may  be  able  to 
import. 

I  confess  that  Sambo  is  not  nearly  as  good  a 
laborer  now  as  he  was  a  dozen  years  ago ;  but 
bad  as  he  is,  I  would  sooner  to-day  have  one 
negro  to  help  me  to  raise  cotton  and  corn  than 
any  three  Swedes,  Danes  or  Norwegians  that 
Scandinavia  could  send  me.  It  is  vexatious, 
to  be  sure,  to  find  that  when  your  crop  most 
requires  work  your  laborers  are  gone  to  town 
to  listen  to  a  .stump  speech  from  a  scalawag  or 
carpet-bag  politician,  or  to  vote  for  an  Aaron 
Alpeoria  Bradley,  or  which  is  still  more  dis- 
gusting, for  a  Whiteley  for  Congress,  or  for 
the  Legislature ;  but  when  they  return  they 
will  do  better  work  than  the  Swedes  who  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  fence.  I  maintain,  and 
have  always  maintained  that  the  white  men  of 
the  South  can,  if  they  choose,  control  the  negro 
and  make  him  the  best  and  most  profitable  la- 
borer for  their  purposes  that  can  be  found  any- 
where. Wisdom,  justice  and  moderation  will 
inevitably  prevail,  and  the  day  will  come— it 
is  coming  fast — when  the  negroes  will  see  and 
admit  that  their  best  friends  are  their  old  mas- 
ters, and  that  their  true  interests  depend  on 
cultivating  the  confidence,  good  will  and  pro- 
tection of  the  white  man.    The  wealth  of  our 
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country  is  its  supremacy  in  the  production  of 
cotton.  It  is  upon  this  staple  we  must  mainly 
rely  to  rebuild  our  fortunes,  and  when  we  are 
compelled  to  out  up  our  plantations  into  truck 
patches,  or  rely  on  Europe  to  supply  us  with 
white  labor,  our  cotton  supremacy  will  cease  to 
exist,  and  we  must  look  to  some  other  industry 
to  support  us.  Import  European  herdsmen, 
shepherds,  grooms,  haymakers,  laborers  for 
gnin  farms,  and  house  servants.  They  are  the 
best  and  most  skilled ;  but  leave  the  cotton  and 
com  fields  to  the  negro  and  the  mule,  which 
in  combination  constitute  the  very  best  labor. 

I  expect,  sir,  to  be  abused  by  every  advocate 
cf  foreign  immigration,  and  especially  by 
those  who  have  founded  "  immigration  socie- 
ties "  on  the  Koopmanchap  plan ;  but  I  cannot 
look  on  in  silence  and  see  our  people  nursing  a 
delusion  which  must  result  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment as  well  as  in  heavy  pecuniary  loss. 

I  cannot  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  Bev. 
0.  W.  Howard  on  this  subject,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  stick  to  our  lands  as  the  future 
fortune  of  our  descendants;  but  I  can  agree 
with  him  much  more  readily  than  I  can  with 
those  who  propose  to  import  laborers  from  Eu- 
rope to  take  the  place  of  the  negro  in  the  cot- 
ton field.        Yours  respectfully, 

John  Flowhakdlsb. 


'  For  th§  Soulhem  Ftirm  tmd  HcfM, 

Sheep  Raising  the  Cheapest  Benorator  of 
Worn  Lands. 

Mr.  Editor — You  are  quite  right  in  your 
advice  as  to  sheep  raising  at  the  South.  It  is 
the  most  economical  and  most  effective  way  of 
restoring  exhausted  lands.  I  have  seen  it 
tried  for  this  purpose  in  England  by  some  of 
the  best  farmers  in  that  country  of  garden  cul- 
tivation, and  lands  which  would  otherwise  be 
too  poor  for  cultivation  are  made  to  produce 
abundant  crops  of  grain,  grass  and  roots.  And 
remember  that  this  profit  is  over  and  above  the 
profit  from  the  sale  of  sheep,  from  the  meat 
sold  to  the  butcher  and  from  the  wool, — all  of 
which,  when  the  sheep  are  properly  tended,  are 
very  remunerative.  The  process  of  restoring 
worn-out  land  is  done  by  sheep  folding,  and  is 
not,  I  should  fancy,  well  understood  by  many 
of  your  readers,  who  know  nothing  of  sheep 
husbandry.  Let  me  explain  how  it  is  done.  A 
certain  amount  of  land  is  well  prepared,  heav- 
ily manured  and  planted  in  turnips  or  some 
other  root  crop.  Turnips,  I  think,  are  the  best. 
"When  the  turnips  are  fully  grown  a  portion  of 


the  field  is  enclosed  by  a  movable  fence,  which 
can  be  made  at  a  trifiing  expense  out  of  pine 
rails,  and  as  many  sheep  are  penned  or  folded 
within  the  enclosure  as  will  eat  the  turnips  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  The  fence  is  then  moved 
so  as  to  inclose  another  space  of  like  size,  and 
so  on  until  all  the  turnips  in  the  field  are  con- 
sumed. When  ih\h  is  done  the  entire  field  is 
evenly  manured  with  the  solid  and  liquid  drop- 
pings of  the  sheep,  and  the  manure  is  spread 
without  any  cost  of  hauling  or  distributing. 
The  same  folding  process  may  be  continued  or 
alternated  with  fields  of  rye  or  oats  until  a 
large  area  of  land  is  heavily  manured  in  the 
very  best  way.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  every  State  in  the  South  which  do 
not  now  yield  enough  to  pay  the  taxes,  which, 
were  this  system  adopted,  would  be  made  to 
yield  large  crops  of  corn  and  cotton.  As  an 
example  I  refer  to  the  well  known  case  of  Da- 
vid Dickson,  the  well  known  cotton  planter  in 
Georgia,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Howard,  tried  the  folding  process  on  a  four 
acre  patch  of  turnips.  He  planted  the  patch 
the  following  season  in  cotton,  and  on  land 
which  would  have  yielded  perhaps  one  thousand 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre  he  gathered 
four  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 
Thus  you  see  that  four  acres  on  which  sheep 
were  folded  yielded  as  much  as  sixteen  acres 
cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  labor 
of  cultivating  the  four  acres  that  produced  the 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  seed  cotton  was  not 
greater  than  that  employed  on  any  other  four 
acres  of  this  plantation. 

But  how  many  are  there  who  plant  cotton 
and  do  not  gather  the  half  of  one  thousand 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre  7  Bow  many 
are  there  who  do  not  gather  upward  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds^  and  yet  they  go  on 
planting  cotton  and  becoming  poorer  every 
year,  and  would  say  to  you  or  me  to-day,  after 
reading  what  I  have  written,  "  If  I  must  quit 
planting  cotton  to  try  this  sheep  and  turnip 
business  I  won't  touch  it,  because  I  can't  afibrd 
it." 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, a  fiock  of  five  hundred  sheep  will  manure 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  a  year.  The 
wool,  the  meat  and  the  increase  will  yield 
double  the  amount  expended  for  feeding  and 
tending  them,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  five  hundred  acres  thus  manured 
will  in  five  years  bring  double  the  amount  it 
was  worth  before  it  was  manured.  Surely  this 
is  a  good  investment.  Nobval. 
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Talne  of  Commercial  Fertflizers. 

By  request  of  several  subscribers  we  repub- 
lish the  following  able  article  on  the  (Compara- 
tive Value  of  Commercial  Fertilizers,  which 
was  written  for  the  Farm  and  Homs  by  Prof. 
W.  Leroy  Broun,  the  distinguished  President 
ot  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Athens,  Georgia,  and  published  in 
March,  1871 : 

<X)MPARAT1VE  VALUK  OF  COMMERCIAL  VER- 
TILIZER8. 

At  your  request  I  herewith  forward  you  a 
few  notes  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  No  reference  whatever,  is 
intended  to  be  made  to  the  comparative  value 
of  the  fertilizers  generally  in  use  in  this 
■country,  nor  to  their  value,  as  judged  by  their 
adaptation  to  certain  lands,  by  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  the  cotton  or  com  crops  which 
they  may  produce.  But  by  the  term  "value 
of  commercial  fertilizers,"  we  mean  their  value 
as  viewed  from  a  chemical  standpoint,  their 
value  as  dependent  upon  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  valuable  constituents  c<yitained,  and 
upon  the  price  in  market  of  these  valuable 
constituents  as  far  as  may  be  known. 

We  deem  this  subject  of  prime  importance 
to  our  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
floioe  instances  fraudulent  dealers  have  imposed 
on  the  community  impure  articles,  to  the  injury 
of  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  those  reliable 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers  with  whom  they 
have  come  in  competition. 

Impure  articles  thus  imposed  on  the  trade 
liave  tended  to  produce  doubt  and  want  of 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  consumers  in  regard 
to  others  that  fnay  be  of  value. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  reflecting  mind  that  the 
whole  trade  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  They  will  continue  to  be  used,  and 
used  more  judiciously  than  heretofore.  Stand- 
ard fertilizers  will  be  made  by  reliable  compa- 
nies, and  from  itbe  results  of  competition  must 
be  sold  at  simply  a  fair  profit. 

It  strikes  us  as  altogether  taking  a  step  back- 
ward and  contrary  to  all  laws  of  progress  and 
•economy  to  advise  a  farmer  to  undertake  to 
purchase  the  raw  material  and  to  manufacture 
his  own  fertilizers. 

A  manufacturer  of  fertilizers  is  entitled  to  a 
legitimate  profit  on  his  skill,  capital  and  labor, 
just  as  a  manufacturer  of  cloth,  iobacco,  hats 
or  shoes.  "What  that  profit  should  be,  the  laws 
of  trade  will  determine,  and  it  is  apparent  this 
«ame  law  must  iiold  in  fertilizers  as  in  other 


manufactured  articles.  The  farmer  has  hit 
own  business  to  attend  to  and  can  better  afTord 
to  purchase  the  manufactured  article,  than  lie 
can  to  purchase  the  raw  material  and  manufao* 
ture  for  himself 

But  this  has  somewhat  drawn  us  off  from  our 
line  of  thought. 

Considering  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  will 
become  much  more  general,  and  that  the  trade 
will  in  coming  years  assume  large  proportions, 
we  say  we  deem  it  of  the  first  importance  that 
our  people  should  clearly  comprehend  in  what 
consists  the  value  of  a  fertilizer,  so  that  they 
may  form  at  least  an  approximately  correct 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  value  of  an  article 
guaranteed  to  contain  a  given  per  centage  of 
valuable  elements. 

We  avail  ourselves  here  of  a  valuable  report 
made  by  Prof.  8.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College, 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Connecticut. 

Prof.  J.  says :  "  It  is  on  all  hands  fully  con* 
ceded  that  appearance,  odor  and  all  external 
indications  are  of  little  use  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion of  the  merit  of  a  superphosphate,  and  may 
mislead  in  case  of  other  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  only  safe  guide  is  a  chemical  analysis. 
Even  this  is  liable  to  fail  in  certain  cases,  bat 
in  eeneral,  if  a  series  of  manures  has  been  ex- 
amined with  proper  care,  the  results  furnish  a 
resonably  safe  and  sufiScient  basis  for  compar- 
ing their  merits,  and  in  all  cases  chemical 
analysis  can  easily  protect  against  gross  fraud. 

**To  estimate  the  real  commercial  value  of 
a  fertilizer  in  dollars  and  cents  on  the  basis  of 
chemical  analysis  has  its  difficulties,  which  are 
great  in  the  infancy  of  the  business  in  concen- 
trated manures,  but  become  less  and  Jess  as 
competition,  intelligence  and  honesty  bring  the 
manufacture  toward  a  settled  basis,  and  develop 
and  equalize  the  effects  of  local  facilities. 

"  With  us  there  is  yet  a  lack  of  something 
besides  competition,  perhaps  it  is  a  lack  of  in- 
telligence in  the  manufacturers,  certainly  it 
results  in  an  evil  which  proper  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  farmers  who  use  commercial  fertil- 
izers would  speedily  correct." 

In  1856  Prof.  Johnson,  following  the  method 
of  Stoeckhardt  in  Germany,  introduced  in  this 
country  the  valuation  of  commercial  fertilizers 
based  on  the  market  value  of  the  important 
chemical  constituents  contained  in  each,  as 
shown  by  chemical  analysis. 

In  reference  to  this  he  states:  "The  valua- 
tion is  not  intended  to  fix  in  all  cases  the  proper 
selling  price  for  a  fertilizer.  •  •  *  Tnat 
the  chief  use  of  valuation  is  for  making  a  com- 
parison between  different  fertilizers.  At  the 
same  time  the  valuation  should  be  as  nearly 
correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and  should  sa 
closely  represent  commercial  worth  that  the 
farmer  may  not  err  in  refusing  to  expend  his 
money  for  any  article  whose  cost  much  exceeds 
the  calculated  value." 
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Kow  if  the  cost  of  any  given  number  of 
pounds  of  the  valuable  constituents  laid  down  at 
any  given  place  could  be  absolutely  determined 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  to 
determine  the  commercial  value  per  ton.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  ttiatter  to  determine 
the  cost  of  such  substances  as  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  etc.,  per  pound.  By  taking  the 
results  of  others  we  may  arrive  at  a  value  ap- 
proximately correct,  at  least  one  that  will 
imswer  for  obtaining  a  comparative  value  of 
different  fertilizers.  If  our  conclusions  differ 
greatly  from  their  real  value,  manufacturers, 
who  are  better  informed,  can  correct  us. 

We  have  evwy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
commercial  value  of  these  constituents,  known 
only  to  the  chemists,  will  soon  be  fairly  estab- 
Hihed. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  value  of  any 
fertilizer  depends  mainly  on  the  per  centage  it 
contains  of  these  three  ingredients,  viz.:  (1) 
nitrogen,  (2)  phosphoric  acid,  (3)  potash. 

The  other  ingredients  are  required  in  such 
fmall  proportion,  or  are  of  such  little  value, 
that  they  may  be,  arid  are  generally,  neglected 
in  making  a  comparison  of  values. 

NITROGEN. 

'  The  source  of  nitrogen,  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, is  either  from  Peruvian  guano,  from 
animal  matter,  in  bones  and  refuse,  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Western  markets,  from 
fish,  from  the  ammoniacal  salts  resulting  from 
treating  gas  liquor  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  it 
may  be  from  the  natural  nitrates.  Now,  it 
must  be  understood  that  ammonia  means  the 
compound  which  consists  of  fourteen  parts,  by 
weight,  of  nitrogen,  and  three  parts  of  hydro- 
gen. So  that  when  the  amount  of  ammonia  is 
given,  we  can  find  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  by 
remembering  that  in  every  seventeen  parts  of 
ammonia  there  are  fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen. 
Prof.  Johnson,  after  comparing  the  market 
price  of  different  fertilizers  with  Peruvian 
guano,  and  the  cost  of  the  crude  materials, 
adopts  for  his  report  of  1870,  that  nitrogen  was 
worth,  in  the  New  York  market,  30  cents  per 
pound  in  currency.  Col.  Weld,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  in  September,  1869,  placed 
nitrogen  at  23^  cents  per  pound.  S.  L.  Good- 
all,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  1869,  in  his  report,  valued  nitrogen  at 
42i  cents  per  pound.  The  average  of  these  is 
83  cents  per  pound. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

The  chief  source  of  this  ingredient  is  from 
1>one8.     It  occurs  in  the  minerals  coprolite, 


phosphorite  and  apatite,  and  is  found  *'  diffused, 
though  generally  in  small  proportions,  through 
all  soils  upon  which  plants  will  grow,  for  this 
substance  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the  food 
of  most  plants,  and  especially  of  the  cerea) 
plants  "  [Bloxano.] 

The  bones  of  oxen  contain  about  57  per  cent 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  vast  deposit  of 
phosphatic  material,  the  remains  of  ancient 
animals,  found  near  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, furnishes  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  this  valuable  and  essential  ingredient 

BOLUBLS  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

In  the  form  in  which  phosphoric  acid  occur* 
in  a  state  of  combination  with  lime,  as  in  bonei^ 
it  is  known  as  bone  phosphate,  or  to  the  chem- 
ist as  ortho-phosphate  or  tribasic-phoepbate. 
In  this  form  it  exists  in  bone  flour  or  bone 
meal,  and  is  comparatively  insoluble  in  water. 
By  treating  this  ground  bone  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  a  portion  of  what  wai 
before  insoluble  in  water,  is  rendered  soluble^ 
and  is  called  now  a  superphosphate  of  lime,, 
its  value  being  largely  increased. 

The  real  "^lue  of  a  so-called  superphosphate 
depends,  chiefly,  upon  the  amount  of  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  which  it  contains.  But  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  many  are  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  manner  in  which  a 
fertilizer  may  be  advertised  to  contain  such  a 
per  centage  of  soluble  bone  phosphate.  It  must 
not  be  understood  that  it  contains  an  equal  per 
centage  of  phosphoric  acid,  for  it,  in  fact,  will 
contain  less  than  half  as  much  phosphorio 
acid.  Thus  20  per  cent,  of  soluble  bone  phos- 
phate (tricalcic  phosphate)  corresponds  only  to 
9.17  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  value  oi 
soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Prof.  Johnson  places 
it  in  his  report  at  16 J  cents  per  pound,  cur- 
rency, Mr.  Weld,  of  the  AgrieuliurUi^  at  14 
cents,  and  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Maine,  as  high  aa 
25  cents  per  pound.  The  average  of  them  ia 
nearly  18}  cents  per  pound. 

INSOLUBLE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 

Phosphoric  acid,  as  it  exists  in  combination, 
(as  before  remarked,)  is  insoluble  in  water,  or 
nearly  so,  and  even  when  bones  are  treated  with 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  considerable  proportioa 
is  still  left  in  the  insoluble  form,  and  hence  of 
less  value.  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  a  distin- 
guished analyst,  in  his  report  to  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  England,  in  1868,  on  the 
"Solubility  of  Phosphatic  Materials,"  sUte* 
that  it  requires  from  14,000  to  32,000  parts  of 
pure  water  to  dissolve  one  part  of  pure  tribaiia 
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pbMpbate  of  lime.  But  whea  the  water  is  not 
pure,  but  contaiDs  only  one  per  cent,  of  ammo- 
niacal  salt,  or  chloride  of  ammonia,  about  ten 
times  as  much  phosphate  of  lime  is  dissolved 
by  the  same  amount  of  water.  Dr.  Voelcker 
lams  up  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"  For  agricultural  purposes,  phosphatic  min- 
srals,  as  well  as  bone  ash,  should  be  treated  with 
a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  therein 
contained  as  completely  as  pHossible  into  soluble 
fombinations.'* 

It  is  a  waste  of  good  raw  material  to  leave 
much  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  unacted  upon 
by  acid. 

Again:  ^^ Insoluble  phosphates  present  in  a 
superphosphaiCy  or  similar  artificial  manure^ 
have  little  or  no  practical  value  to  the  fanner/' 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  Mr.  Weld  states  that 
bone  dust,  coarsely  ground  boiled  bones,  may 
be  bought  for  $30  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  A 
ton  contains,  on  an  average,  450  pounds  of  inso- 
luble phosphoric  acid,  and  60  pounds  of  ammo- 
nia. After  deducting  the  value  of  the  ammonia, 
it  leaves  the  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  at  $18,  or 
4  cents  per  pound.  Prof.  Johnson  rates  it  at  6 
cents  per  pound  in  1870;  S.  M.  Goodall,  of 
Maine,  also  placed  it  at  6  cents  per  pound  in 
1869.  The  average  of  these  is  5}  cents  per 
pound. 

POTASH. 

There  are  two  sources  of  potash — native  and 
foreign.  In  regard  to  our  native  potashes,  we 
qaote  again  from  the  editor  of  the  Agricultur- 
ist: 

'*  Potash  is  so  widelv  distributed  that  it  has 
only  a  moderately  high  agricultural  value.  As 
a  fertilizer  it  hardlv  exists  in  market,  the  pot 
ishee  of  commerce  bearing  too  high  a  price  for 
them  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Good  potashes 
are  worth  7  cents  per  pound  at  wholesale ;  they 
contain  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  real  potash, 
which  would  therefore  cost  about  9  cents  per 
pound  in  this  form.  The  available  source  of 
supply  to  the  agriculturist  is  wood-ashes,  and 
these  contain  other  ingredients  of  value  to  the 
farmer,  especially  several  per  cent,  of  phos- 

!)boric  acid.  We  learn  from  a  gentleman  of 
arge  commercial  and  practical  experience  that 
a  bushel  of  "  house  ashes  "  weighs  about  48  lbs. 
on  an  average,  and  that  several  potash  makers 
who  have  boiled  lye  for  many  years,  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  they  do  not  yield  more  than 
about  4  pounds  of  potash  to  the  bushel,  which 
would  be  3  pounds  of  pure  alkali.  These  prac- 
tical men  agreed,  within  a  pound  or  two,  in 
regard  to  the  average  weight  of  the  bushel. 
One  was  from  Vermont,  one  from  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  and  one  from  Buffalo,  and  their  experience 
covers  a  period  of  70  years,  down  to  one  year 
•go. 


"  Ashes  made  in  the  open  air  weigh  lighter, 
and  hardwood  ashes  contain  much  more  pot- 
ash than  those  of  soft  wood.  The  price  per 
bushel  for  ashes  has  varied  a  good  deal,  but  at 
12  cents  per  bushel,  which  has  been  and  is  a 
sort  of  standard  price,  we  pay  4  cents  per 
pound  for  the  potash  and  get  the  pbbrphatee 
thrown  in.  Allowing  4  cents  per  pound  for 
the  phosphoric  acid,  we  can  afford  to  pay  aa 
high  as  20  cents  per  bushel  for  good  ashes,  if 
we  cannot  get  them  for  less. 

**  A  good  analysis  of  a  fertilizer  will  show, 
clearly  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances  ( 
we  have  considered.  A  good  analysis,  then,  is 
the  indispensable  thing,  and  buyers  have  need 
to  know  that  the  analysis  is  a  correct  one  and* 
should  be  guaranted." 

According  to  Prof.  Johnson,  commercial, 
potashes  are  a  mixture  of  hydrate,  carbonate, 
muriate  and  sulpbato  of  potash,  with  some, 
soda,  salts  and  sand  in  variable  proportions. 

The  mines  of  Strassfurt,  in  Prussia,  have,, 
previous  to  the  present  European  war,  for 
some  years  furnished  the  foreign  supply  of 
potash.  This  bed  of  the  salts  of  potash  and 
magnesium  is  near  Magdeburg,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Strassfurt.  It  is  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  immediately  above  a  bed  of  rock- 
salt  It  contains  the  sulphates  and  chloridea  ' 
of  potassium  and  sodium  and  magnesium. 

«  This  if,"  says  Prof.  Miller,  "  precisely  the 
position  which  it  would  occupy,  supposing  the 
deposit  to  have  been  found  by  the  gradual 
drying  up  of  an  inland  sea,  when  the  common 
salt  would  crystallize  out  first,  and  the  salts  of 
potassium  and  magnesium  afterward." 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  foreign  potash  in 
1870,  Prof.  Johnson  in  his  report  says : 

"  The  crude  sulphate  of  potash,  guaranteed 
to  contain  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  potash,  costs  at 
Strassfurt  one-half  thaler  or  36  cents  geld  per 
50  kilograms  or  110  pounds  avoirdupois.  Pot- 
ash in  this  form  costs,  therefore,  at  Strassfurt, 
3|  cents  per  pound,  currency  (gold  at  115). 
Cheaper  for  us,  because  requiring  but  1-6  the 
freight,  is  the  chloride  of  potassium  which 
at  a  guaranteed  content  of  50  per  cent,  of  pot- 
ash, sells  at  Strassfurt  for  2  5-6  thalers  or 
$2.04  gold  per  110  pounds  avoirdupois,  which 
now  corresponds  to  4  3-10  cents  currency  per 
pound  for  potash.  Last  year  this  chloride  of 
potassium  was  procurable  for  about  $3  gold 
per  hundred  in  New  York.  At  that  rate  the 
potash  in  it  would  now  cost  there  about  7 
cents  per  pound  currency.  Seven  cents  thus 
appears  to  be  the  cheapest  rate  at  which  potash 
is  commercially  procurable  in  a  concentrated 
and  soluble  form  in  the  fertilizer  markets  in 
CJonnecticut." 

By  reason  of  the  war  this  supply  cannot 
now  be  regarded  as  available  at  the  same  price. 
We  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  potash  at 
9  cents  per  pound.    As  the  crude  muriate  of 
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potash  can  now  be  bought  in  New  York  from 
4  to  4}  cents  per  pound,  and  potashes  are 
quoted  from  6 J  to  6}  cents  per  pound. 

SULPHATE  OF   LIME. 

This  ihgredient,  commonly  known  as  plas- 
ter, or  in  the  South  as  land  plaster,  is  not  gen- 
erally considered  in  estimating  the  compara- 
tive value  of  fertilizers,  but  as  it  has  been  of 
such  general  use  it  may  be  not  out  of  place  to 
add  a  note  in  reference  thereto. 

In  reference  to  its  action,  Liebig  says: 
"  Carbonate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  cannot  be  brought  together  at  com- 
mon temperatures  with  mutual  decomposition. 
The  ammonia  enters  into  combination  with 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  carbonic  acid  with 
the  lime,  forming  compounds  which  are  not 
volatile,  and  consequently  destitute  of  all 
•mell." 

Again,  the  principle  action  of  gypsum  is  as- 
scribed  by  the  same  author  to  "  the  decomposi- 
tion and  fixation  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
contained  in  rain  water." 

Dr.  Kane  says,  in  referencQ  to  the  action  of 
plaster,  "That  acting  on  those  substances  of 
the  ulmine  family,  which  always  retain  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonia  intimately  united  in  the 
soil,  it  forms,  by  double  decomposition,  ulmate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  last 
being  soluble  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  rootlets 
of  the  plants,  and  the  nitrogen  assimilated  to 
its  tissues." 

But  our  notes  were  designed  to  refer  more  to 
the  cost  of  this  ingredient  than  to  its  supposed 
chemical  action. 

In  1870  it  sold  for  $17  50  in  Baltimore,  and 
to  this  had  to  be  added  enormous  freight  which 
increased  greatly  its  cost.  This  was  far  above 
its  real  value  as  we  will  show. 

Valuable  plaster  mines  exist  in  Nova  Scotia 
which  constitute  our  chief  source  of  supply. 
Besides  these  the  mines  of  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia also  furnish  large  quantities.    . 

Plaster  in  lump  "  can  be  had  at  the  mines  in 
Nova  Scotia  at  from  90  cents  to  $1  in  gold  per 
ton,"  so  writes  the  President  of  a  fertilizer 
company. 

He  further  adds :  "  We  have,  however,  found 
it  to  our  interest  to  buy  it  in  Boston  at  from 
$3.25  to  4.00  per  ton.  Foreign  vessels  are  not 
allowed  the  privilege  of  doing  our  coasting 
trade,  without  paying  a  heavy  duty,  and  hence 
plaster  is  generally  landed  in  Boston  and  re- 
shipped." 


The  best  Nova  Scotia  ground  plaster  sells  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  at  $9  50  to  $10  per  ton.  Can 
one  explain  why  it  should  command  in  Balti- 
more $17  50? 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  it  would 
be  made  a  profitable  business  to  establish  mills 
in  Savannah  and  furnish  ground  plaster  there 
at  $10  per  ton. 

There  is  another  point  worth  noticing  in  man- 
ufacturing a  superphosphate  by  the  use  of  sal- 
phuric  acid  and  ground  bones,  the  very  process 
of  which  renders  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  soluble,  also  converts  a  portion  of  the  lime 
into  plaster.  So  that  we  will  generally  find  t 
large  proportion  of  plaster  in  every  superphos- 
phate, produced  naturally  and  not  by  any  ex- 
ternal additions.  In  some  the  plaster  is  ts 
much  as  40  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  then,  that 
if  we  considered  plaster  as  one  of  the  valuahle 
ingredients  we  could  not  place  it  at  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  hence 
in  a  comparison  of  values  it  may  be  disre- 
garded. 

To  sum  up  our  conclusions,  we  have  foond 
from  the  reports  examined  and  quoted  that  we 
may,  with  probably  small  error,  regard  the 
following  prices  as  correct  for  the  Northern 
markets :    * 

Nitrogen 32    cents  per  pound 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 18K     *'      "     " 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid oV,     **     "     " 

Potash 9        "     "     " 

Let  us  assume  that  these  prices  should  he  in- 
creased 15  per  cent,  to  pay  for  freight,  agents, 
manipulation,  profit,  etc.,  required  to  deliver 
the  same  in  our  Southern  markets.  This  ap- 
pears liberal  enough.  Neglecting  fractions  the 
prices  would  stand  thus : 

Nitrogen 37    cents  per  poond 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid « 21       ♦•       '*    '* 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 6      "        "    " 

Potash 10      "       "    " 

Nitrogen  at  37  cents  per  pound,  will  place 
ammonia  very  nearly  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

Let  us  apply  these  prices  to  a  free  analysis. 
An  analysis  of  superphosphate  No.  1  in  1869, 
gave  the  following  proportions: 
Soluble  phosphoric  acid  11.11  per  cent,  at  21  cents.~83  SI 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  1.15  per  cent,  at  6  cenw.-  0  07 
Nitrogen  2.71  per  cent,  at  37  cents — •  1  W 

100  pounds  would  be  worth >....-..J$3  88 

Therefore  the  value  of  a  ton  would  be  |67  60. 
A  fertilizer  which  we  will  call  No.  2,  gave 
the  following  proportions : 

Soluble  phosphoric  add  2.54  per  cent,  at  21  centi-IO  # 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  15.36  per  cent,  at  6  cents...  0  fli 

Potash  3.43  per  cent,  at  10  cents .— .  0  ** 

Nitrogen  2.15  per  cent,  at  87  cenU — .  0  SO 

Value  of  100  pounds — H  55 

Value  of  1  ton «.J51  ()• 
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Smperpliospliate  No.  3  gave  the  following 

proportions : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  6.01  per  cent  at  21  cent8...$l  26 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  8.21  per  cent,  at  6  cents...  0  60 
liitrogen  1.35  per  cent,  at  37  cento 0  50 

Value  of  100  pounds „.J92  26 

Value  of  1  ton $46  20 

Superphosphate  No.  4  gave : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  8.12  per  cent,  at  21  cento...$l  70 
Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  7.35  per  cent,  at  6  cento...  0  44 
Kitrogen  2.84  per  cent,  at  37  cento » 1  05 

Value  of  100  pounds $3  19 

•  Calculated  value  of  1  ton 163  80 

To  show  that  the  schedule  of  prices  assumed 
is  not  too  low,  let  us  apply  it  to  good  Peruvian 
guano,  such  as  was  formerly  obtained  from  the 
Cbincha  Islands  before  the  supply  was  ex- 
hausted. It  then  furnished  the  cheapest  and 
best  source  of  ammonia,  containing  from  14  to 
\1  per  cent.  That  now  in  market  fVom  "  Gua- 
nape*'  is  quite  inferior,  yielding  only  from  8  to 
10  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

According  to  Mr.  Weld,  good  Peruvian  gave 
the  following  proportions: 

Ammonia  15  per  cent,  at  30  cento $4  50 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  3  per  cent,  at  21  cento 68 

Insoluble  phosphoric  ncid  12  per  cent,  at  6  cents 72 

Potash  2  per  cent,  at  10  cents 20 

Value  of  ino  pounds S6  05 

OUeulated  value  of  1  ton fl2l  00 

We  thus  see  at  the  same  schedule  of  prices, 
the  calculated  value  of  good  Peruvian  guano 
(such  as  cannot  now  be  obtained)  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  constituted  the  market  rates. 
This  should  confirm  us  in  the  correctness  and 
fftimees  of  the  method  proposed  of  comparing 
values  of  manufactured  fertilizers,  by  calcula- 
tion upon  the  assumed  schedule  of  prices. 

And  thus,  this  method  could  be  applied  to 
all  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  Southern  market, 
and  a  just  comparison  made  of  their  commer- 
cial values. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  prices  named 
for  the  valuable  ingredients  are  assumed,  and 
derived  from  considering  the  market  value  of 
a  number  of  fertilizers,  and  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  which  they  are  composed. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  calculated  price  is 
•exactly  what  the  fertilizer  should  sell  for,  while 
the  assumed  prices  may  not  be  correct,  they 
cannot  differ  far  from  the  truth,  and  at  least 
«erve  admirably  for  a  comparison  of  values. 

Again,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  real  value  of  an  ingredient  depends  some- 
what on  its  source.  Thus  one  pound  of  nitro- 
gen from  Peruvian  guano,  dried  blood  or  urea, 
is  regarded  as  worth  twice  as  much  as  a  pound 
of  nitrogen  from  coarse  bone  dust. 


Also,  in  regard  to  phosphoric  acid,  Dr. 
Yoelcker  from  careful  experiments  concludes 
that  the  different  kinds  of  bone  dust  vary  much 
in  their  solubility  and  practical  efScacy  as 
manures.  For  example,  that  bone  dust  made 
from  solid  bones,  even  when  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  much 
coarser  bone  dust  made  from  porous  or  8|>ongy 
bones;  that  water  dissolved  much  more  phos* 
phate  of  lime  from  rotten  than  from  fresh 
bones,  and  that  bone  meal  prepared  by  high 
pressure  steam  is  far  more  efficacious  and  valu^ 
able  than  ordinary  bone  dust. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nature  of  the 
materials  from  which  the  ingredients  may  have 
been  obtained,  should  somewhat  influence  their 
calculated  value. 

As  competition  increases,  and  tends  to  fix  at 
permanent  rates  the  value  of  standard  fertil- 
izers, and  our  knowledge  of  facts  grows,  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  greater 
accuracy  in  our  schedule  of  prices  of  the  valu- 
able ingredients  contained  in  every  concen- 
trated fertilizer. 


For  the  Southsm  Farm  and  Home, 

The  Best  Sheep  for  the  South. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  often  asked  by  friends 
in  different  sections  of  our  country,  who  know 
that  I  understand  all  about  sheep,  "  what  sheep 
are  the  best  for  the  South."  I  find  it  somewhat 
hard  to  answer  the  question,  but  were  I  'com- 
pelled to  make  a  choice,  I  would  certainly  say 
the  merinos,  as  combining  more  qualities  to 
recommend  them  than  any  other.  They  do 
not  make  as  fine  or  as  large  mutton  as  the  Cots- 
wolds  or  the  Southdowns,  but  they  make  good 
meat,  and  the  best  wool,  and  then  they  are 
more  easily  kept  than  any  other  improved 
breed.  A  merino  will  get  fat  where  a  South- 
down would  starve.  I  have  heard  that  these 
sheep  may  be  bought  now  very  cheap  in  the 
northwestern  States ;  say  from  $1  50  to  $2  per 
head.    But  I  do  not  know  this  to  be  a  fact. 

The  best  way  for  a  Southern  man  to  obtain  a 
good  flock,  is  to  buy  seme  good  native  ewes  in 
the  spring,  and  thoroughbred  merino  bucks  in 
the  summer — one  buck  to  every  forty  ewes. 
The  ewes  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  $2  each, 
and  the  bucks  can  be  had  of  the  flnest  quality 
for  from  $15  to  $20  each.  In  this  way  a  flne 
flock  of  grade  merinos  could  be  had  at  a  small 
outlay,  which  after  a  few  years,  by  renewing 
the  bucks,  could  be  brought  up  to  almost  pure- 
bred merinos.  H.  S. 

Baldwin  County,  Ga.,  March,  1873. 
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Fior  lh$  Ecuihem  Farm  and  Hem*, 

Stealing  Laborers. 

Mr.  Editor^-I  doubt  very  much  whether 
Job,  had  he  been  a  Southern  planter  in  these 
reconstructed  times,  would  have  suffered  as 
patiently  as  he  did.  He  never  was  tried  by 
free  negroes,  freed  men's  bureaus,  piebald  legis- 
latures, radical  taxation,  and  the  other  plagues 
too  numerous  to  mention,  to  which  we  have 
been  exposed.  I  have  borne  boils  myself  and 
never  murmured,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  fine 
eotton  crop  in  the  grass,  and  all  my  hands 
gone  to  town  to  vote  for  some  vagabond  to  pass 
laws  for  us,  who  is  come  among  us  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  stealing  what  little  we  have 
left,  my  patience  almost  gives  out,  and  I  want 
to  cry  aloud.  But  I  can  stand  even  this,  for  I 
make  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  animal. 
It  is  where  I  find  our  own  people— neighbors 
and  so-called  friends  even — trying  to  seduce 
my  laborers  to  leave  my  service,  offering  them 
higher  wages,  a  larger  share  of  the  crop,  more 
land  for  the  women  to  work,  Ac,  because  they 
have  been  too  lazy  or  too  idle  to  procure  their 
force  of  hands  in  time,  taking  the  same  trouble 
that  I  did — it  is  then  I  say  that  I  give  up  al- 
together, and  would  like  to  take  the  law  into 
my  own  hands. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice. 
I  have  known  hundreds  of  instances  where 
men  nominally  respectable,  who  would  kill 
any  one  who  accused  them  of  stealing,  set  to 
work  deliberately  by  themselves  and  their 
agents,  to  seduce  a  neighbor's  negroes  to  break 
their  contract,  leave  their  eniployer  and  en- 
gage to  them.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a 
planter  visited  his  plantation  unexpectedly 
and  found  a  neighbor's  wagons  at  his  quarter 
getting  ready  to  move  a  nun^ber  of  his  hands. 
It  is  true  he  broke  up  the  arrangement  very 
quickly,  and  to  hoar  him  talk  you  would  have 
thought  he  was  very  like  an  angry  man,  but 
the  crime  of  the  neighbor  who  tried  to  perpe- 
trate the  theft  was  not  the  less  base. 

There  ought  to  be  some  summary  process  of 
law  to  enforce  laborers  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tracts, and  to  punish  severely  those  who  per- 
suade them  to  violate  them.  The  receiver  is 
as  bad  as  th«^  thief.  The  briber  is  as  bad  as 
the  bribed,  (T  do  not  allude  to  the  Credit  Mo- 
biller)  and  the  white  man  who  persuades  my 
laborer  to  quit  my  service  to  enter  his,  is  quite 
as  bad,  nay,  ten  times  worse  than  the  negro 
who  violates  his  contract.  This  infamous 
game  is  going  on  at  this  time  on  a  large  scale 


in  almost  every  State.  No  man  goes  to  bed 
at  night  feeling  perfectly  sure  that  he  will  not 
wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  all  his  hands 
moved  away  to  some  other  man's  plantation. 
How  is  it  any  better  than  stealing,  and  the 
meanest  kind  of  stealing?  Any  man  who  will 
do  it  would  steal  the  spoons  off  your  table,  or 
the  gold  spectaclea  off  an  old  lady's  nose  when 
she  is  asleep.  There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  it 

Mr.  Editor,  you  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
protect  the  planter  and  assert  his  rights.  Will 
you  not  stand  up  for  him  in  this  case,  and 
"  lash  the  rascals''  who  are  guilty  of  this  dis- 
graceful conduct  ? 

I  caught  an  emissary  from  a  distant  country 
on  my  place  not  long  ago,  "  hunting  hands." 
I  made  him  leave  in  a  precipitate  manner, 
feeling  quite  uncomfortable.  I  made  him  con- 
fess his  object,  and  the  name  of  his  employer, 
who  has  since  solemnly  denied  the  charge,  and 
I  think  that  I  am  safe  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  the  Philistines  are  abroad,  and  they  should 
be  slain.  H.  B. 

DssHA  Co.,  Ark.,  March,  1873. 

For  iJu  Bouthtm  Farm  and  Home, 

CnltiTatloB  of  Com. 

Mr.  Editor — One  of  the  principal  causes  of 
poor  crops  of  com  is  neglect  or  delay  in  giving 
it  the  first  workings.  The  hurry  and  anxiety  to 
put  in  the  cotton  frequently  cause  the  corn  to 
be  neglected  until  it  receives  an  injury  from 
which  it  never  recovers.  When  the  third  and 
fourth  blades  appear,  the  plows  should  run 
round  it,  running  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
plants  without  covering  them,  and  running  as 
deeply  as  possible.  The  middles,  too,  should 
not  be  neglected.  They  should  be  plowed 
deeply,  so  that  the  lateral  roots,  which  extend 
very  rapidly,  may  find  a  loose  and  fine  bed  to 
feed  in.  As  the  plants  grow,  and  as  the  roots 
extend,  the  plowings  should  become  shallower 
and  shallower,  until  a  sweep  should  be  the  only 
implement  used.  The  hoe  force  should  imme- 
diately follow  the  plows,  thinning  to  a  stand, 
and  drawing  soft  earth  to  the  young  plants, 
not  leaving  a  single  weed,  blade  of  grass  or 
superfiuous  plant,  to  rob  the  crop  of  a  particle  of 
the  nutriment  which  belongs  to  the  crop.  The 
first  working  is  the  most  important.  Nothing 
should  interfere  to  delay  its  thorough  perform- 
ance. If  this  were  properly  attended  to,  we 
should  hear  of  fewer  crops  of  five  or  six  bushels 
to  the  acre,  even  on  what  we  call  our  poor  lands. 
White  Fliht. 

Lowndes  Co.,  Miss.,  March,  1873. 
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For  ih«  Souihtm  Farm  and  Borne, 

How  to  Baise  Laceme. 

Hb.  Editor — Although  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers of  the  South,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  have 
impressed  upon  their  readers,  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  value  of  lucerne  as  a  forage  crop, 
70a  would  be  astonished  how  many  there  are 
utterly  ignorant  about  it.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  a  farmers'  club  in  my  county,  hearing  sev- 
sral  of  those  present  speaking  of  the  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  forage  for 
itock,  and  of  the  expense  of  fodder,  I  spoke  of 
lucerne,  and  found  that  very  few  knew  anything 
tbout  it,  and  still  fewer  knew  how  to  raise  it. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  and  your 
fellow-laborers,  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
instruction,  have  a  big  work  to  perform.  You 
must  keep  hammering  away  at  one  thing,  when 
yon  know  it  is  good,  until  people  take  your 
id  vice.  You  must  be  patient,  and  if  one  article 
does  not  wake  us  up  to  try  something  new  and 
unknown  to  us,  you  must  write  two,  three  or  a 
dozen.  I  regard  lucerne  as  one  of  the  best  pay- 
ing crops  that  I  raise ;  but  I  do  not  know  an- 
other man  in  my  county  who  has  ever  raised  a 
italk  of  it. 

It  will  grow  well  on  any  soil  that  will  pro- 
duce red  clover.  The  seed,  which  are  some- 
what larger  than  clover,  and  if  fresh  and  fully 
matured,  can  be  bought  from  any  good  seeds- 
man, [Our  friends,  R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  can  furnish  reliable  seed. — Ed.  F.  and  H.,] 
tnd  six  pounds  of  seed  are  sufficient  to  plant 
An  acre  in  drills.  I  advise  planting  in  drills,  so 
that  the  crop  may  be  cultivated  and  kept  per- 
fectly clean  until  it  becomes  fully  established 
ind  takes  possession  of  the  ground.  It  shades 
the  land  as  thoroughly  as  clover,  and,  with  its 
large  mass  of  i^oots,  penetrates  the  soil  to  a 
great  depth,  making  it  light  and  porous.  Once 
established,  i^  will  yield  three  or  four  heavy 
cuttings  every  year  for  several  years,  involv- 
ing no  outlay  or  labor  after  the  first  year, 
except  an  occasional  top-dressing  in  the  fall. 
The  land,  however,  must  be  rich  naturally,  or 
must  be  made  so  artificially.  Lucerne  will  not 
grow  OB  poor  or  ill-cultivated  land.  The  best 
time  to  sow  it  is  in  March,  but  it  will  do  well 
if  sown  by  the  middle  of  April.  One  or  two 
cleanings  with  a  horse-hoe,  unless  the  land  be 
▼ery  foul,  are  sufficient  cultivation.  It  does 
not  exhaust  the  land,  as  might  be  supposed 
from  its  immense  growth.  It  draws  a  large 
portion  of  its  nourishment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  its  deeply-penetrating  roots  draw 


moisture  and  food  from  the  subsoil.  The  hay 
is  equal,  in  my  estimation,  to  the  best  clover 
hay,  and  is  superior  to  it,  in  that  it  never 

causes  horses  to  slobber. 

Mbdicago  Sativa. 


Far  the  Soutfum  Farm  and  H&me, 

Negro  Labor. 

Mr.  Editor — I  read  many  doleful  letters,  and" 
hear  many  gloomy  tales,  about  the  worthless- 
ness  of  negro  labor ;  how  idle,  unreliable,  vicious,, 
and  unprofitable  the  negroes  are,  and  that  if 
we  cannot  get  white  laborers  to  immigrate,  wo 
must  quit  or  be  ruined.  I  take  a  different 
view.  I  have  employed  a  considerable  labor- 
ing force  every  year  since  "freedom  broko' 
out,"  and  I  think  I  see  plain  signs  of  improve- 
ment each  year.  At  first,  when  freedom  was 
new  and  elections  and  voting  had  the  charms 
of  a  toy  to  a  child,  and  when  there  was  » 
freedman's  bureau  at  every  cross-rdhd,  whose" 
duty  and  delight  it  was  to  mislead  and  delude^ 
them,  I  had  some  trouble,  and  was  rather  dis-* 
spirited  as  to  the  future,  but  I  have  compara- 
tively little  trouble  now.  I  have  no  negro* 
tenants.  All  my  negroes  are  laborers,  who^ 
work  under  my  orders,  or  those  of  my  mana-* 
gers,  and,  as  I  treat  them  fairly,  pay  them 
fully  all  that  is  due  them,  lodge  them  well) 
and  feed  them  abundantly,  I  get  along  very 
smoothly.  The  women,  it  is  true,  do  not  en- 
gage to  work  in  the  general  crop,  but  they 
cultivate  patches  of  their  own  of  eight  or  nine' 
acres — half  com  half  cotton — and  do  it  welU 
The  children  do  not  stay  about  the  houses  doing- 
nothing,  or  pretending  to  go  to  school.  Their 
fathers  are  making  them  work,  and  make  them 
behave  themselves  much  better  than  they  did^ 

I  divide  my  force  into  squads  of  five  or  six^. 
for  the  cultivation  of  my  main  crops  of  com- 
and  cotton,  making  all  hands  join  to  cut  my 
grain,  repair  my  fences,  and  keep  up  the  plan- 
tation. I  allow  them  to  keep  cows,  hogs  and? 
chickens,  and  to  have  a  garden,  and  to  givo^ 
them  plenty  of  room  and  avoid  domestic  dis- 
sensions, I  scatter  their  dwellings,  which  I^ 
take  care  shall  be  comfortable  and  kept  in 
good  repair.  Disobedience,  idleness,  dishon- 
esty, neglect  or  insolence,  I  punish  on  the  spot 
by  dismissal.  I  do  not  play  the  fine  gentle- 
man living  in  a  town  and  paying  an  occasional 
visit  to  my  place.  I  live  on  it  and  attend  to  it- 
closely. 

I  have  trouble,  of  course.  I  am  often  sorely 
tried,  but  could  I  do  better  or  as  well  with 
white  laborers?    I  know  I  could  not.    If  %• 
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was  reduced  to  white  labor  alone,  1  should  not 
iplant  a  seed  of  cotton  again.  I  raise  good 
-crops,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  all  his 
imperfections,  the  nigger  is  infinitely  the  best 
field  labor  for  the  South.  Look  at  the  crops 
we  have  made  since  the  war.  Could  we  have 
•made  them  with  white  labor?  These  reflec- 
tions may  perhaps  cheer  some  of  those  who  take 
euch  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future,  and  induce 
them  to  inquire  whether  their  failure  to  control 
their  hands  may  not  have  been  partly  caused 
by  their  own  negligence,  or  injudicious  man- 
.Agement.  ^« 

Dougherty  County,  Ga.,  March,  1873. 


For  th6  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Farm  JLccomits. 

Mr.  Editor — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the 
managers  bf  our  State  fairs  to  offer  a  premium, 
.and  a  large  one,  too,  to  the  farmer  who  will 
«how  the  best-kept  set  of  farm  books.  It  will 
jiay  a  deal  better  than  giving  premiums  for 
horse-races,  and  paying  large  sums  to  mounte- 
banks and  rope-dancers.  We  want  improve- 
ment in  this  about  as  much  as  in  any  other 
respect  in  connection  with  our  farming  mat- 
rters.  Not  one  in  twenty  can  do  better  than 
^*  Reckon,"  "  guess". or  "  allow  "  how  many  bush- 
v«ls  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  or  potatoes  he 
makes  in  any  year.  The  more  accurate  per- 
haps keep  a  tally  on  a  stick  on  the  sill  of  the 
.<;rib  or  the  storehouse  door,  but  after  a  little 
they  forget  how  to  read  the  notches  and  know 
Qothing  of  their  meaning. 

Every  other  business  man  knows  to  a  cent 
what  he  makes  and  expends,  and  therefore 
.knows  exactly  whether  he  is  making  or  losing 
money.  All  we  know,  as  a  general  thing — 
there  are  exceptions  of  course — is  how  many 
hales  of  cotton  we  make,  and  what  they  bring, 
but  we  cannot  begin  to  tell  how  much  it  cost 
us  to  make  the  cotton. 

Let  the  Agricultural  Societies,  which  have 
•done  and  are  doing  so  much  good,  ofi^er  the 
j)remiums  as  I  have  suggested,  and  let  compe- 
tent judges  examine  the  competing  books.  It 
'  is  not  the  book  that  is  written  in  the  fairest 
jind'most  elegant  hand,  or  has  the  most  nicely- 
formed  figures,  that  is  necessarily  the  best;  but 
it  is  the  book  that  shows  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  results.  I  value  neatness  as  much  as 
;Anybody,  but  what  I  am  after  now  is  the  sub- 
^fltance,  not  the  form  of  farm  accounts,  by  which 
our  people  may  be  taught  to  regulate  their 


business  with  the  same  precision  and  perfect 
knowledge  as  the  merchant,  banker,  railroad 
manager  or  manufacturer  manages  his  busi- 
ness. Br.  &  Cr. 


For  t)i6  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Leached  or  Unleached  A»hes— ^hkh  art 
the  Best  for  Manure  ? 

Mr.  Editor — Most  farmers  agree  that  ashes 
are  a  good  manure,  especially  for  grain  and 
potatoes ;  but  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  leached  or  unleached  ashes  are  the  more 
valuable.  Many  suppose  that  the  unleached, 
containing  all  the  potassa,  which  is  extracted  by 
leaching,  are  much  stronger,  and  therefore  more 
active  as  a  manure.  I  think  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  leached  ashes,  without  taking 
into  account  the  value  of  the  lye  in  making 
soap,  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  light  for  some 
months  before  they  are  applied  to  the  land, 
thus  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  are  one  of  the 
best  and  most  profitable  manures.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  nitrogen  gathered  by  tl^e  leached 
ashes  from  the  atrmosphere  much  more  than 
compensates  for  the  insoluble  potassa  contained 
in  the  unleached,  and  lost  by  the  leaching  pro- 
cess. We  all  know  that  nitrogen  is  the  most 
active  and  valuable  property  in  any  manure. 
No  Southern  farmer  ought  ever  to  buy  a  single 
ounqe  of  soap.  He  is  inexcusable  if  he  does 
not  make  at  home  all  the  soap  he  needs;  and 
I  would  go  further,  and  recommend  that  soap- 
making  for  sale  be  made  a  leading  industry 
among  us.  "We  have  the  wood  in  abundance, 
and  indeed  the  wood  which  we  now  bum  yearly 
on  our  plantations  merely  to  get  it  out  of  the 
way  of  cultivation,  all  of  which  is  entirely  lost, 
would  yield  lye  enough  to  make  more  soap  than 
we  could  consume.  Then,  after  having  made 
our  soap,  we  should  gather  all  the  ashes,  and 
either  apply  them  to  our  land  by  themselves, 
or  com|>ost  them  with  land  plaster,  cotton  seed, 
stable  manure,  woods-earth  or  swamp  muck, 
and  thus  make  a  cheap  and  highly  beneficial 
manure. 

I  have  found  that  ashes  are  most  effective  on 
dry,  light  lands.  They  do  not  produce  as  good 
results  on  damp  and  stifi^  clay  soils.  I  applied 
them  liberally  (leached)  one  year  on  a  piece  of 
newly-cleared  land  that  I  planted  in  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  I  raised  over  750  bushels  of  fine  potar 
toes  to  the  acre.  Applied  to  wheat  in  the  spring, 
I  believe  they  are  a  preventive  of  rust,  although 
I  cannot  explain  the  why  or  the  wherefore. 
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The  best  manure  I  know  for  an  orchard  or 
Tineyard,  is  a  compoet  of  ground  bone  and 
ashes  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  as  good 
a  manure  as  an  j  I  know  of  for  corn,  is  a  mix- 
tare  of  leached  ashes,  land  plaster  and  cotton 
teed— forty  .parts  of  ashes,  forty  of  cotton  soed 
and  twenty  of  plaster. 

Leached  ashes,  to  be  most  valuable,  must  be 
left  for  some  months  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  should  be  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water 
and  the  heap  turned  over.  Soft  Soap. 

Near  Doublb  Wells,  Ga.,  March,  1873. 


Fimr  ths  Southern  Farm  and  Bom$, 

ImproTement  of  Land. 

Mb.  Editor— I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your 
valuable  magazine,  and  have  derived  much 
instruction  from  it  in  many  ways.  I  expect 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  able,  to  subscribe  for 
it ;  but  there  are  some  of  the  things  you  re- 
commend which  I  regard  as  impracticable  for 
the  poor  farmers  of  our  country,  who,  you 
must  know,  are  by  far  the  greatest  number. 

When  you  advise  us  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  stock  to  make  manure,  gather  large  heaps  of 
lot  manure  and  haul  it  out  and  spread  it  on 
oar  lands,  as  the  best  way  to  improve  our 
lands,  you  give  us  advice  whieh  we  can  no 
more  follow  than  if  you  were  to  advise  us,  as 
the  best  and  readiest  way  to  become  rich,  to  go 
to  New  York,  form  a  "  syndicate,"  and  pro- 
pose to  fund  a  portion  of  the  government  debt. 
"We  have  no  money  to  buy  the  stock ;  we  have 
no  money  to  build  the  necessary  stables  to 
shelter  them,  the  necessary  hands  to  take  care 
of  them,  or  the  necessary  appliances  to  save 
and  gather  the  manure ;  nor  have  we  the  money 
to  pay  the  labor  that  is  requisite  in  teams  and 
hands  to  haul  it  out  and  spread  it  upon  the 
ground.  It  may  do  very  well  for  Alderman 
Mechi,  or  for  any  other  man  with  a  long  purse, 
to  do  these  things.  They  have  the  money, 
and  I  admit  that  there  is  no  better  investment 
than  to  employ  it  as  Mechi  has  done.  But  the 
class  to  which  I  belong  has  not  got  the  money, 
nor  can  we  raise  it.  It  might  benefit  my 
health  very  much  to  travel  in  Europe  in  the 
rammer,  and  I  might  learn  a  great  deal  by 
going  to  the  Vienna  exhibition,  but  if  it  were 
to  lave  my  life  and  that  of  all  my  family,  I 
could  not  begin  to  find  the  money  to  do  either. 
We  poor  farmers  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
means  to  improve  our  lands.  God  knows  they 
need  improvement,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 
.  These  means  are,  I  believe,  within  our  reach, 


if  we  only  have  the  energy  and  perseverance 
to  employ  them,  and  they  consist  in  plowing 
under  green  crops  for  manure.  This  method 
is  very  cheap,  is  within  the  range  of  the  poor- 
est of  us,  and  we  have  not  to  wait  for  the  profit* 
It  pays  as  it  goes. 

There  is  scarcely  any  land  so  poor  that  can- 
not be  made  remuneratively  productive  by 
this  process.  Flow  it  in  August,  manure  it,  if 
possible,  with  a  few  cotton  seed,  of  which  the 
germ  is  killed,  so  that  they  will  not  sprout, 
and  sow  it  thickly  in  rye.  During  the  winter, 
in  dry  weather,  turn  into  this  field  whatever 
stock  may  be  on  the  place.  In  spring,  turn- 
the  rye  under  and  sow  cowpeas  broadcasts 
When  they  have  formed  their  fruit,  plow  them^ 
under  and  sow  peas  again,  which  should  be 
again  plowed  under  in  time  to  sow.  wheat  or 
oats,  with  clover  in  the  fall,  or  if  the  land  be- 
too  poor  to  produce  clover,  sow  rye  again  for 
pasture,  and  repeat  the  sowing  and  plowing 
under  the  peas  the  second  year,  and  in  the  fall 
it  will  be  rich  enough,  I  warrant,  to  produce 
a  fine  crop  of  clover.  The  fertilizing  proper- 
ties of  clover  are  sniversally  admitted,  but  the 
trouble  is  to  get  poor  land  in  a  condition  to 
produce  it.  This  can  be  done  effectually  by 
the  cow-pea  and  a  few  bushels  of  land  plaster, 
and  both  these  articles  can  be  had  for  a  very 
little  money.  The  rye  pasture  pays  amply  for 
the  outlay,  and  the  advantage  to  the  land  la- 
permanent.  We  need  practical  advice,  not 
theories.  Now,  this  green  manuring  is  emi- 
nently practical,  and  I  would  like  to  see  you 
recommend  it  in  the  strongest  way.  It  is  the 
only  chance  to  get  poor  farmers  to  take  to 
clever.  They  see  clover  recommended ;  they 
purchase  a  few  pounds  of  seed,  (they  cost  like 
the  mischief,)  sow  them  on  poor  land,  fail  of 
course,  and  condemn  clover  as  a  humbug  of 
the  book  farmers.  If  they  would  enrich  the 
land  with  green  manuring,  and  then  try  clo- 
ver, they  would  bless  the  man  who  taught 
them  such  a  ready  and  cheap  mode  of  improv- 
ing their  land. 

After  we  have  renewed  our  lands  thus,  we 
can  gradually  buy  the  fine  stock,  build  the  fine 
barns,  hire  the  skilled  hands,  make  the  big 
manure  piles  and  haul  them  on  our  fields  t« 
maintain  and  even  to  increase  their  fertility  ^ 
but  now,  when  five  to  eight  bushels  of  corn, 
or  throe  hundred  pounds  seed  cotton  to  the 
acre,  is  a  "  fair  crop,"  how  can  we  buy  stock  T 
It  is  all  we  can  do  to  keep  life  and  soul  to- 
gether. Yours,  Poor  Farmer. 

Morgan  Co.,  Ga.,  March,  1873. 
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For  tM4  SmUhem  Farm  and  Hokm, 

iProtecUoB  for  Planters  in  the  Purchase  of 
Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Mb.  Editor — I  agree  with  you  fully  that 
those  of  us  who  work  poor  land,  and  have  not 
stable  manure  enough  to  enrich  it,  must  use 
tihe  commercial  fertilizers.  If  we  do  not,  plant- 
ing will  not  pay  for  the  labor.  But  we  are 
eorely  puzzled  what  commercial  fertilizers  to 
'buy.  If  we  follow  th«  advertisement  in  the 
4>aper8,  so  many  of  which  are  published  at  this 
eeason,  all  these  fertilizers  are  first  rate  and 
will  do  wonders.  But  we  have  learned  from 
-ead  experience  that  advertisements  do  not  ai- 
rways tell  the  truth,  and  that  there  are  many 
•commercial  manures  offered  for  sale  at  high 
prices  which  are  not  worth  hauling  and  spread- 
ing on  the  land  if  they  were  given  for  noth- 
ing. We  have  no  means,  even  if  we  had  the 
necessary  knowledge,  to  ascertain  their  value 
4)y  analysis.  We  are  obliged  to  purchase 
^blindly,  and  we  only  find  out  that  an  article 
-is  worthless  when  we  find  that  we  have  wasted 
our  time  and  money,  and  that  our  crop  is  not 
•better  than  if  we  had  not  used  any  manure  (7) 
«t  all. 

We  ought  to  have  some  protection  in  this 
fnatter.  The  State  Legislatures  should  make 
provision  to  guard  us  against  being  swindled, 
just  as  they  provide  against  false  weights  and 
measures,  spurious  flour,  &c.  Let  a  compe- 
^nt  chemist  be  appointed  for  each  State,  whose 
-duty  it  shall  be  to  analyze  every  fertilizer  of- 
'fered  for  sale,  and  declare  their  comparative 
-value.  The  system  of  inspection  which  has 
been  tried  in  some  of  the  States  has  proved  en- 
-tirely  useless.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
inspectors  know  nothing  of  chemistry,  and  are 
-consequently  incapable  of  judging  whether  a 
^fertilizer  is  good  or  bad.  They  give  a  cursory 
examination,  affix  their  brand,  and  deliver  the 
planter  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  manu- 
facturers. But  even  were  they  competent,  the 
system  is  defective.  A  manure  may  not  be 
absolutely  a  fraud,  but  it  may  not  be  worth 
half  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.  We  want  a 
'guide  as  to  which  are  good,  bettor  and  best,  as 
well  as  to  which  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 
This  can  only  be  supplied  by  an  analysis  of 
comparative  value.  Let  samples  of  the  ma- 
nures be  sent  to  a  State  analysist,  who  shall 
know  nothing  of  the  manufacturers,  and  have 
no  contact  with  them.  Let  him  receive  them 
Arom  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  number  the 


samples,  Noe.  1,  2,  3,  4,  <Sec.  Let  him  analyze 
them,  and  declare  their  comparative  valae, 
and  return  them  to  the  officer  of  the  agricul- 
tural society,  who  shall  publish  the  names  with 
the  analysis.  We  will  thus  know  what  we  are 
buying,  and  whether  or  not  we.  are  paying 
from  $60  to  $75  a  ton  for  mixtures,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  worthless  clay  or  sand. 
Fraudulent  manufacturers  will  not  dare  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  test,  and  none  but  those  whe 
deal  honestly  will  enter  the  market.  Aj  it  i% 
we  are  cruelly  swindled  every  year,  and  hov 
can  we  help  ourselves  ? 

Yours,  GUAKKUL 

Barbour  Co.,  Ala.,  March,  1873. 


The  Iron  and  Coal  of  Tennessee. 

We  take  pleasure  in  publishing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  several  friends,  the  following  able  and 
interesting  letter  from  Mr.  George  T.  Lewii^ 
as  to  the  mineral  resources  of  Tennessee.  Al- 
though the  facts  thus  presented  are  within  tht 
reach  of  all,  they  will  startle  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  State  by  their  novelty, 
so  little  attention  do  we  pay  to  the  immenie 
treasures  which  lie  under  our  feet,  and  which, 
if  developed,  would  make  this  one  of  the  richest 
States  in  the  world : 

S.  D.  Morgan^  Eag,^  Nashville  Tenn. : 

Dear  Sir — Your  esteemed  favor  is  at  hand. 
I  am  sure  the  information  you^desire  in  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  State,  ceuld 
have  been  obtained  more  satisfactory  to  you 
from  some  other  source,  but  as  you  know  I 
am  always  ready  to  do  what^I  can  to  advance 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  people,  I 
cheerfully  respond  to  your  inquiries  by  reiterar 
ting  what  I  have  said  to  you  at  your  fireside^ 
that  "  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  Alabama,"  will 
become  the  "  Wales  of  America  *'  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  low  cost 
of  prod  uction.  The  section  of  country  referred 
to  abounds  in  hematite  and  fossil  ores,  bitumin- 
ous coal  and  limestone,  all  of  which  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  crude  iron  or  pig  metsL 
The  ores  yield  from  forty  to  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  the  coals  show  by  analy- 
sis from  fifty-five  to  seventy  per  cent  of  carbon, 
with  less  earthy  matter  and  sulphur  than  the 
bituminous  or  "furnace  coals'^  of  England, 
Wales  and  Scotland,  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  while  the  limestone  for  flux  csnnot 
be  surpassed.  These  rich  mineral  depositf  lis 
directly  upon  railroads  completed  and  heini 
built,  and  can  be  made  tributary  to  your  city. 
Herewith  I  submit  an  eatimate  of  the  cost  of 
one  ton  of  pig  metal,  supposing  the  capacit/ 
of  the  furnace  to  be  6,000  tons  per  annum,  • 
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locftted  near  the  beds  of  ore,  ooal  and  lime- 
ttoae,  and  to  ooet  $100,000 : 

Mining,  loading  and  tnuuporUtion  of  2  tons  ore $4  00 

Mining,  loading  and  transporUtion  of  80  bus.  coal  ...  6  40 
Qnarrjing,  loading    and    transportation   of    1,000 

pounds  limestone 50 

*0aperint«ndence,  labor,  etc.,  per  ton 4  00 

Wear  and  tear,  per  ton 50 

Interest  on  inTestment,  per  ton 1  00 

InddentJds,  per  ton 50 

$16  95 
*  Thii  item,  $4  per  ton,  embraces  all  the  em- 
ployes, viz.: 

1  Superintendent. $3,000  per  annum. 

I  Fiurnace  manager 1,200  •*  ** 

1  Book-k#»eper 1,500  "  " 

1  Engineer 1,200  *'  " 

1  AssisUnt.eoMlneer »00  "  " 

1  Blsckumith 1,200  "  " 

1  Anistant  Blacksmith 600  **  *' 

1  Founder 1,200  "  "       ' 

4  Filleia 2,400  "  " 

4  Keepers — 2,400  "  •' 

t  Gutterroen 1,000  "  " 

«  Cindemien 1,000  "  " 

t  Weighers 1,000  "  " 

6  Yardmen 3,000  "  " 

Extra  labor 2,500  "  " 

$24,000 
Or  $4  per  ton. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  one 
ton  of  pig  metal  in  Ohio,  when  native  ores  are 
vsed: 

Three  tons  of  ore  delirered  at  the  furnace $12  00 

Kinety  bushels  coal  (only  50  per  cent,  of  earl>on)...  9  00 

One  ton  limestone— (ores  are  lean  aud  hard)» 2  00 

Snperintendenc-e,  labor,  etc 4  00 

Wear  and  tear 50 

Interest  on  inrestment ^ 1  00 

Inddentols ....- 50 


TVotAl.. 


^.$29  00 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  metal  made  at  Steuben- 

▼ille,  Ohio,  from  Lake  Superior  ores,  is $29  00 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  metal  made  at  Brazil, 
Northern  Indiana,  (tne  ores  from  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri,  and  Lake  Supe- 
rior,) is 28  45 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pie  metal  made  at  Pittsburg, 
the  Birmingham  of  America,  (ores  from  Lake 
Champlain  and  LAke  Superior,)  in „ 29  50 

*  Now,  sir,  I  give  you  the  estimated  cost  of  one 
ton  of  pig  metal  in  Nashville: 

lOning,  loading  and  transportation  of  2  tons  ore $6  00 

Mining,  loadina  and  transportation  of  80  bus.  coal...  9  60 
Qosrrying,  loading  and  trausportation  of  1000  pounds 

limestone  , 1  00 

flnperintendence,  labor,  etc.,  per  ton^ 4  00 

Interest  on  iuTestment,  per  ton 1  00 

Wear  and  tear,  per  ton „ 50 

Inddenials 60 

Total $22  60 

But  Nashville  is  not  the  cheapest  point  to 
make  pig  metal.  It  can  be  made  on  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  and  delivered 
in  Nashville  at  a  cost  of  $19  pf  r  ton,  which  is 
$10  50  per  ton  less  than  the  cost  in  Pittsburg. 
The  ^reat  advantage  we  have  is  in  the  iron 
ore.  Pittsburgh,  Steubenville,  Brazil,  in  Indi- 
aQl^  and  other  points,  have  cheaper  coal ;  but 
their  ores  being  brought  a  long  distance  by 
lake  and  river  navigation  and  railroad,  with 
frequent  handling,  cjst  $11  per  ton,  yielding 
66  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  consequently  the 
ere  alone,  in  a  ton  of  pig  metal,  costs  $16.50. 
And  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  legitimate  to  add 
the  cost  of  carrying  six  months'  stock  of  ore, 
because  you  are  aware  the  lakes  are  open  only 


from  about  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  No- 
vember. A  furnace  making  6,000  tons  of  metal 
per  annum  will  consume  9,000  tons  of  ore. 
yielding  66  per  cent,  of  iron.  Six  months' 
stock,  amounting  to  4,500  tons,  at  $11  per  ton, 
is  $49,500,  the  interest  upon  it  about  $3,000,  or 
50  cents  per  ton  of  metal. 

For  comparison,  I  annex  a  table  of  the  aver- 
age samples  of  different  coals  used  raw  for 
r^ucing  iron  ores. 


Name  of  Coal 

IS 
^5 

1 

•< 

C 

a 

-a 

Remarks. 

Eni?lHnd 

Wales 

W.89 
57.70 
50.19 

54  80 
53.00 
58.95 
54.70 
B3.00 
65  00 

55  00 
56.75 
59  50 

89.70 
26  96 
42.78 
87  00 

as.or 

39.02 
48  80 
80.34 
32  50 
40.00 
40.75 
38.20 

4.52 
4.91 
4.90 
8.20 
13.93 
2.03 
1.50 
666 
250 
5.00 
2.50 
250 

1.50 

1.43 

128 

Trace 

Trscp 

.58 

.00 

Trac** 

Trace 

Tracp 

Trac* 

.80 

\v.  25  mines. 
At.  86  mines. 

Bcotland- 

PitUburg 

\v.  8  mines. 

Ohio 

Indisna 

Bewanee 

^tna 

Coal  Creek.... 

Snle  Creek.... 
Bflftle  Creek. 

:::::":::::.::™ 

I  regret  not  being  able  to  procure  analysis  of 
coals  from  theCahawbaand  Warrior  coal  fields, 
but  doubt  not  they  are  equal  to  those  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Georgia  for  smelting  ores. 
There  are  some  of  our  coals  which  are  too  rich 
in  bitumen  as  thev  come  from  the  mine  for  fur- 
nace use.  They,  however,  make  good  coke,  and 
that  you  know,  is  excellent  fuel  for  reducing 
ores.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  pig  metal  can 
be  made  in  the  section  of  country  referred  to 
at  $12  per  ton  less  cost  than  in  Western  Penn- 
svlvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Then  it  follows 
that  railroad  bars,  every  description  of  iron 
and  nails,  can  be  manufactured  at  less  cost. 
The  conversion  of  pig  metal  into  railroad  hart 
and  other  descriptions  of  iron  and  nails  will 
cost  no  more  in  your  city  than  in  Pittsburgh, 
Steubenville  or  Cincinnati.  Railroad  compa- 
nies are  paying  $85  per  ton  for  bars  for  roads 
now  building,  when  the  iron  can  be  made 
directly  upon  their  line  of  road  at  a  cost  of 
$50  per  ton. 

Is  it  not  patent  to  every  one  who  has  looked 
into  the  subject  that  cotton  fabrics  can  be  manu- 
factured at  a  lower  cost  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South  than  in  New  England  7  And  is  it 
not  equally  clear  that  iron  can  be  made  at  less 
cost  where  the  ore  and  coal  and  limestone  are 
in  close  proximity  than  at  Pittsburgh  and  other 
points  where  the  ores  and  coals  are  separated 
by  from  five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  mil^? 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Who  will  be 
the  first  to  penetrate  these  lands,  "  whose  stones 
are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest 
dig  brass;"  whose  mountains. are  filled  with 
fuel,  formed  in  nature's  laboratory,  to  convert 
iron  ores  into  metal  essential  to  our  prosperity  7 
Will  Nashville  open  these  mines  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  in  connection  with  her  cotton  facto- 
ries and  other  enterprises  now  contemplated, 
become  the  great  manufacturing  center  of  th« 
Southwest?  Or  will  she  permit  some  future 
rival  city  to  seize  the  glittering  prize  7 

Very  truly,  Gko.  T.  Lxwis. 
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Peat,  Muck  and  Marl. 

No  three  terms,  common  in  agriculture,  are 
so  often  misapplied  as  peat,  muck  and  marl, 
and  we  might  add  that  no  three  substances  used 
as  fertilizers  are  so  often  improperly  applied  to 
Boils;  at  the  san^e'  time  no  materials  within 
reach  of  the  farmer  have  so  much  value  in  them 
in  proportion  to  their  cost.  The  two  first  have 
similar  characteristics,  and  are  nearlv  identical 
in  chemical  composition,  yet  the  suDstances  so 
oalled  may  differ  widely  in  physical  nature, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  act  The 
two  first  may  he  said  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
last  in  the  fact  that  wherever  possible  they 
should  be  used  together,  and  it  is  from  such 
combination  that  the  best  results  are  obtained ; 
and  if  marl  be  not  attainable,  it  is  always  best 
as  a  general  rule  to  use  lime  or  gypsum  in 
compost  with  the  muck  or  peat.  Sucq  a  com- 
post can  only  be  excelled  for  practical  value 
and  cheapness  by  the  substitution  of  a  good 
hard-wood  ashes  for  the  lime.  If  called  upon 
to  name  the  perfection  of  a  fertilizer,  we  should 
say  a  compost  consisting  of  a  first-class  article 
of  muck  and  unleaehed  hard-wood  ashes.  Next 
we  would  place  the  muck  and  New  Jersey 
green  sand  marl,  then  muck  and  lime  or  ground 
plaster.  The  reason  of  our  faith  in  these  sub- 
stances id  that  they  contain  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  than  any  other  fertilizers, 
and  they  are  cheap,  and  some  two  or  three  of 
them  may  be  found  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Muck  and  peat  are  found  every- 
where that  they  are  likely  to  be  needed,  and 
where  there  is  not  marl  there  is  either  lime  or 
plaster.  Hence  no  region  but  where  farmers 
may  avail  themselves  of  some  combination  of 
these  materials.  In  New  England  there  are 
immense  beds  of  muck  and  peat,  and  both  lime 
and  plaster  are  cheap;  in  New  Jersey  and 
south  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  vast  de- 
posits of  muck  and  beds  of  marl ;  in  the  West 
every  State  has  either  lime  or  plaster,  and 
where  peat  does  not  exist,  every  swamp  is  ready 
to  yield  its  tribute  of  muck,  which  has  been  for 
years  in  storing.  The  great  elements  of  plant 
food  are  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda  and  lime, 
silica  and  nitrogen.  The  muck  or  peat  con- 
tains humic  acid,  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  is  capable  of  forming  nitrogen  j  it  also  con- 
tains some  of  the  alkalies ;  the  lime  or  marl 
contains  them  also,  and  the  soil  always  holds 
silica.  If  the  muck  is  put  into  the  soil  without 
lime,  or  marl,  or  ashes,  it  will  act,  but  not  so 
rapidly  or  so  energetically ;  because  it  must  be 
oxidized  before  the  humic  acid  can  undergo 
the  chemical  transformation  which  causes  the 
generation  of  nitrogen,  and  because  a  portion 
of  the  humic  acid  will  be  called  upon  to  aid  in 
dissolving  the  silica.  But,  if  in  a  compost  with 
either  of  the  alkaline  matters,  then  the  humic 
acid  will  be  rapidly  oxidized  and  produce  am- 
monia, from  which  comes  the  nitrogen  to  feed 
the  grain  or  fruit,  while  the  alkali  dissolves 
the  silica  to  furnish  the  stalk  or  stem.    Some 


marls  contain  phosphoric  acid,  which,  however, 
adding  to  their  theoretical  value,  it  not  an  ab- 
solute ingredient  in  our  compost,  as  we  know 
that  vast  crops  of  erain  are  constantly  produced 
from  soils  to  which  no  known  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  has  ever  been  added.  Bat  we 
dp  know  that,  for  the  production  of  a  good 
crop,  potash  or  one  other  of  the  alkalies  most 
either  exist  in  or  be  added  to  the  soil,  and  that,, 
unless  ammonia  be  present,  the  grain  will  not 
be  produced.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  mack, 
or  peat  and  marl,  or  an  alkali  in  some  form, 
contain  all  these  elements,  that,  aside  from 
their  cheapness,  they  are  also,  from  their  ac- 
tual potential  value,  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
farmer. 

We  are  met,  however,  with  the  statement  of 
the  varied  results  from  the  use  of  those  mtte- 
'rials,  especially  the  muck  or  peat.  The  cause 
rests  chiefiy  in  a  want  of  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  material  used ;  all  of  the  substances  sup- 
posed to  be  muck  or  peat  are  not  fit  to  be  spretd 
on  the  ground.  These  matters  are  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  products, 
wood  and  grassy  fiber  and  leaves,  for  ages  in 
the  presence  of  moisture;  they  have  genersUy 
increased  by  growth  and  decay  of  matter  on 
the  surface  or  deposit  from  wash.  In  either 
case  that  deepest  down  is  likely  to  be  most 
decomposed  and  is  best;  no  such  material  is  of 
much  value  on  land  until  it  has  decayed,  and 
such  change  must  take  place  in  its  bed,  or  if 
not  already  thus  rotted,  it  must  be  so  changed 
in  a  compost  heap  before  being  spread  on  the 
land.  The  mass  of  woody  fiber  which  ususlly 
forms  the  surface-coat  of  peat  beds  is  of  but 
little  more  value,  just  as  taken  from  the  bed,  to- 
spread  on  soils,  than  so  much  sawdust.  Wood 
itself,  when  decayed,  is  a  fertilizer,  hat  who 
would  think  of  putting  blocks  of  solid  wood  on 
his  land  ;  yet  many  farmers  haul  out  on  their 
lands  loads  of  little  fibrou»  undecomposed 
roots,  and  then  complain  that  n^uck  is  of  no 
value. 

We  cannot  ask  more  of  the  veget&ble  maUer 
which  is  yielding  its  life  to  decay  for  our  uses, 
as  fast  as  the  laws  of  nature  will  permit  We 
can  hurry  up  the  work  in  but  one  way,  by 
burning  and  using  the  ashes,  and  then  we  lose 
the  ammonia,  fience,  in  selecting  muck  or 
peat,  we  should  go  below  the  surface,  and  if  we 
find  not  there  the  waxy  decomposed  material 
which  will  not  disappoint  our  hopes,  then  we 
have  only  to  leave  that  bed  for  future  ages,  a 
mine  of  wealth  for  those  to  come  aitto  us, 
and  turn  our  attention  to  other  beds,  or  to 
other  sources  of  procuring  the  fertilizing  mate- 
rial which  nature  has  not  so  generously  pro- 
vided us  as  she  has  some  of  our  neighbors. 


The  Value  of  Plaster. — A  quart  or  two 
of  plaster  a  day  will  keep  a  large  horse  stable 
comparatively  sweet;  and  a  few  bushels  will 
absorb  the  ammonia  from  a  large  pile  of  fer- 
menting manure.  As  a  deodorizer,  plaster  is 
next  to  carbolic  acid  in  efllciency.  It  should 
always  be  handy  in  the  stable,  pig- pen  and 
yard,  and  the  instant  any  unpleasant  odor 
arises^  should  be  used  liberally. 
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Beyeloplng  a  Peaceable  Dispositioiu 

At  the  last  session  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Association,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion ensued  upon  the  question  submitted  by 
Mr.  Quinby:  "Will  the  right  management  of 
bees  develop  peacefulness  of  disposition,  as  we 
know  wrong  management  develops  the  oppo- 
site?" 

Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana,  said  he  had  handled 
bees  roughly  without  irritating  them,  and 
without  keeping  them  peaceful.  He  considered 
tbtt  bees  had  fixed  habits,  and  that  they  acted 
wholly  on  the  defensive.  In  one  instance  he 
had  for  six  days  handled  a  colony  of  bees  con- 
tinually without  their  showing  any  anger.  On 
the  seventh  he  opened  them  with  confidence, 
bat  they  resented  it,  and  not  one,  but  all  of  them 
flew  at  him,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  doing 
anything  unusual,  or  that  should  have  irritated 
them. 

Dr.  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  differed  with  Dr. 
Bohrer.  Had  seen  one  Brooks  of  Illinois,  ex- 
hibit bees  that  he  was  satisfied  were  tamed. 
He  carried  them  about  to  fairs  for  weeks  and 
opened  and  handled  them  with  impunity.  He 
had  handled  them  himself  for  Brooks,  wnen  he 
was  disabled,  and  found  them  to  be  as  quiet  as 
desirable.  Tried  his  own  uneducated  bees  and 
failed.  Thought  that  they  could  be  taught  to 
recognize  their  keeper  by  scent. 

Mrs.  Tupper,  of  Iowa,  thought  that  the 
members  misunderstood  the  question  of  Mr. 
Quinby.  She  understood  the  question  to  apply 
to  the  improvement  of  the  race,  and  not  educat- 
ing single  colonies.  Bees  at  fairs  are  not  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  consequently  do  not  act 
normally.  To  teach  bees  in  an  apiary  to  know 
their  owner,  would  require  constant  teaching,  as 
young  bees  were  constantly  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  ones.  Thought  they  did  know  the  way 
they  wer«  handled  and  managed,  not  that 
they  know  strangers,  but  that  strangers  are 
careless  or  ignorent  of  how  to  act  witn  them. 
Dr.  Bohrer  no  doubt,  acted  carelessly  on  the 
seventh  day,  having  too  much  confidence.  Some 
bees  are  cross,  where  others  are  the  opposite, 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances.  If 
we  woula  give  more  attention  to  the  selection 
of  queens  to  breed  from,  that  produced  good 
tempered  bees,  great  improvements  might  be 
made  in  that  respect. 
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Mr.  Zimmerman  asked:  does  opening  a  hiy« 
often  make  the  bees  more  quiet  ? 

Mrs.  Tupper  replied  that  it  does. 

W.  R.  King,  of  Kentucky,  thought  that  the 
scent  of  crushed  bees  would  induce  anger. 

Aaron  Benedict,  of  Ohio,  said  damp  rainy 
weather  had  an  influence  in  making  bees  irriti^ 
ble. 

T.  J.  Pope^  of  Iowa,  had  a  hive  that  he 
opened  five  or  six  times  a  day  for  some  time, 
and  always  found  the  bees  peaceable,  but  letting 
them  alone  for  several  days,  they  showed  rage 
when  he  attempted  it. 

Mr.  Moon  said  all  bees  could  be  irritated,  but 
deal  gently  with  them  and  they  will  deal  gently 
with  you. 

H.  A.  King,  of  New  York,  thought  that  bees 
should  be  thoroughly  subdued.  If  so  these 
would  be  no  irritability. 

Mr.  Homer,  of  Minnesota,  said  bees  can  be 
domesticated.  Had  bees  that  set  by  a  path  that 
became  so  accustomed  to  passers  that  they  never 
tried  to  sting.  Believed  that  they  could  be 
familiarized  and  accustomed  to  being  handled, 
so  that  they  would  be  perfectly  peaceable. 

Dr.  Hamlin  gave  experience  with  bees  placed 
on  a  path  near  a  gate  that  was  used  and  slam- 
med repeatedly  during  the  day,  and  thought 
they  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  did  not  mind 
it. 

Mr.  Fetridge,  of  Iowa,  had  bees  in  Huber 
Leaf  Hive,  which  he  set  in  his  porch,  which 
soon  became  so  tame  that  they  bothered  no  one. 

President  Clark  thought  Mrs.  Tupper  correct 
in  the  construction  she  put  on  the  question. 
It  was  an  interesting  subject.  It  was  perhaps 
more  so  to  him  than  others,  from  the  fact  that 
he  was  bee  hated.  Why  should  we  not  improve 
them  ?  While  there  was  evidently  a  difierence 
in  the  temper  of  the  same  varieties  of  bees,  it 
was  also  found  that  they  had  their  bad  moods. 
They  are  not  always  alike — amiable.  Like 
men,  some  you  can  approach  at  all  times  with 
confidence,  others  you  hav^  to  find  out  their 
moods  first.  A  mother  may  produce  a  quiet 
progeny,  while  queens  from  her  may  have 
vicious  offspring.  As  a  rule  it  does  not  take  as 
much  to  arouse  the  black  as  tiie  Italian  bees. 


The  Queen  Bee. 

When  the  queen  bee  is  forcibly  taken  away 
from  the  hive,  the  bees  which  are  near  her  at 
the  time  do  not  appear  sensible  of  her  absence 
and  the  labors  of  the  hive  are  carried  on  as 
usual  for  a  time.  It  is  seldom  before  the 
lapse  of  an  hour  that  the  working  bees  begin 
to  manifest  any  symptom  of  uneasiness.  They 
are  then  observed  to  quit  the  larvss  whicn 
they  had  been  feedine,  and  to  run  about  in 
great  agitation  to  and  fro;  and  on  meeting 
with  such  of  their  companions  as  are  not  yet 
aware  of  the  disaster  wnich  has  befallen  them, 
communicate  the  intelligence  by  crossing  their 
attennsB  and  striking  lightly  with  them.  The 
bees  which  receive  the  news  become  in  their 
turn  agitated,  and  spread  the  alarm  farther. 
All  the  inhabitants  now  rush  forward,  eagerly 
seeking  their  lost  queen.    But  finding  searcb 
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useless,  they  appear  to  become  resigned  to  their 
misfortune,  the  tumult  subsides,  and  if  there 
are  worker  eggs  or  young  larva3  in  the  cells, 
preparations  are  made  to  supply  the  loss  by 
raising  a  new  queen,  and  the  usual  labors  of 
the  hive  are  resumed. — American  Bee  Journal, 


The  Best  Bee-Hiye. 


At  the  Bee-Keepers'  Convention,  held  at 
Kalamazoo,  during  the  Michigan  State  Fair, 
the  above  question  was  submitted  to  a  com- 
mittee, who  reported  that  the  best  bee-hive 
was  one  with  a  broad  chamber  not  exceeding 
twelve  inches  or  less  than  ten  inches  in  depth, 
and  to  be  of  such  a  form  that  it  contains  not 
leas  than  two  thousand,  and  not  to  exceed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  inches  of  space; 
and  that  surplus  honey  space  above  be  of  the 
same  size,  in  order  to  use  the  same  sized  frames, 
or  small  honey  boxes  with  frames.  That  the 
entrance  should  be  small  in  winter,  allowing 
not  more  than  two  bees  to  pass  each  other  at  a 
time,  and  the  ventilation  upward  to  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure,  as  no  strong  current  of  air 
should  pass  up  through  the  hive,  that  being 
highly  injurious  to  the  bees. — Exchange. 


MU  ^i0(k  f  avl 


Is  Bee-keeping  Profitable? 

It  is  an  occupation  more  suited  to  ladies  than 
gentlemen.  As  to  profit,  Mrs.  Tupper  said  at 
the  late  Bee  Convention,  that  she  met  a  farmer 
and  his  wife  coming  from  town.  He  had  sold 
four  loads  of  corn  for  $12,  and  she  had  $25,  the 
proceeds  of  three  hives.  Women  can  make  it 
successful  where  men  cannot.  It  will  pay  in 
suburban  homes,  and  on  the  house-tops  of 
cities. — A,  O,  Murray^  in  Rural  Southerner, 


"How     FAR     HAVE    ITALIAN     BeES     BEEN 

KNOWN  TO  Fly  before  Settling?" — Mrs. 
Tupper — A  man  found  a  swarm  eight  miles 
from  my  apiary.  As  mine  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  county,  and  a  swarm  left  me  that  day, 
they  were  undoubtedly  from  my  apiary. 

Adair — Am  satisfied  a  swarm  left  my  apiary 
and  alighted   fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  distant. 

A  gentleman  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  stated 
that  a  swarm  of  bees  came  to  him  from  Kelly's 
Island  across  Sandusky  bay,  seventeen  miles; 
and  black  bees  have  appeared  on  the  island 
that  could  only  have  come  from  the  main  land. 
Report  of  American  Bee-Keepers^  Convention. 


Training  the  Horse. 

There  is  probablv  no  one  thing  that  mor* 

Eeople  are  conceited  about  than  the  matter  of 
andling  horses. 

Our  lady  friend  will  tell  us  she  can  drive  a 
horse,  for  while  she  was  out  in  the  country,  sh* 
drove  the  hay-cart  to  the  field  twice  1 

Pat  can  drive,  for  he  "follid  a  horse  in  th« 
ould  country  above  five  years." 

Old  Jehu  can  surely  drive,  for  he  wat 
brou&^ht  up  among  horses. 

John  Bull  knows  all  about  'orses,  for  he  hat 
seen  the  "  big  'uns  in  Liverpool,"  while  Snob 
has  proved  his  skill  by  passing  every  one  on  the 
Brighton  and  Bloomington  roads;  time  2:80. 
But  a  majority  of  the  self-sufficient  ones 
would  come  nearer  the  truth  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  poor  Pat,  who,  on  being  questioned 
as  to  his  ability,  replied :  "  Ft^  faith^  1  can 
drive  him  jist  wherever  he  has  a  mind  io  goJ* 

It  is  more  owing  to  the  natural  intelligence 
of  horses  than  to  the  judgment  and  care  of 
the  driver,  that  serious  accidents  are  not  more 
frequent. 

How  few  horses  comparatively  can  be  trust- 
ed out  of  reach,  or  left  unhitched  for  a  mo- 
ment ?  How  few  will  stand  for  persons  to  get 
in  or  out  of  the  carriage,  or  can  be  driven 
within  twenty  rods  of  a  suspicious  object,  with 
safety  ? 

How  many  are  unreliable,  not  to  say  eniirelf 
unmanageaMe,  in  case  any  part  of  the  liamen 
or  carriage  gives  way  on  the  road  ? 

How  many  horses  perfectlv  able  to  draw  a 
ton  anywhere,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  try  t 
second  time  on  half  that  weight,  in  a  bad  spot? 
How  many  will  not  back  an  empty  wagon? 
and  all  these  faults  are  often  owing  to  the 
stupidity  and  negligence  of  the  driver,  rather 
than  to  any  particular  trait  of  the  horse's  dit- 
position. 

My  idea  of  a  properly-trained  horse  is  one 
that  will  lead  without  straightening  the  halter, 
stand  quietly  to  be  cleaned  or  harnessed,  wait 
for  the  whole  family  to  get  into  the  carriage^ 
start  off  gently  on  a  loose  rein  with  the  mer- 
cury at  zero,  stop  at  the  word  under  almost  anj 
circumstances,  stand  unhitched  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  least,  almost  anywhere.  One  that  can  be 
safely  driven  as  near  as  is  ever  neceasary  to  a 
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locomotiT«  or  aa  j  other  tospioioiifl  object,  and 
be  relied  on  to  do  his  best  to  draw  or  back  a 
load  in  any  spot  as  often  as  is  necessary.— Afa«- 
9ackusetU  PUmghman. 


Broken  ^ind  in  Horses. 

The  treatment  of  broken  wind  can  seldom 
be  more  than  palliative.  Whatever  increases 
the  distension  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
segravates  the  complaint  by  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  expanding  the  lungs.  Therefore, 
avoid  stimulants,  and  promote  regular  evacua- 
tions. Abstain  from  over-distension  of  the 
lufigs  by  too  violent  and  too  sudden  exertions, 
particularly  after  eating.  The  food  should  be 
regularly  given  in  moderate  quantities  only ; 
but  most  particularly  it  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  small 
space.  Hence  corn  is  more  proper  than  hay, 
and,  above  all,  a  manj^er  food  composed  of  one 
part  bran,  one  part  bruised  corn,  and  two  parts 
bruised  oats,  agree  particularly  well,  if  eiven 
somewhat  moistenea.  On  a  quantity  of  this 
food  no  horse  will  need  hay.  When  they  can 
be  got,  give  also  carrots,  mangel  wurtzel, 
Sw^ish  turnips,  parsnips,  or  cooked  potatoes, 
which  feedine  will  be  found  to  combine  both 
medicine  and  nutriment,  and  render  little 
water  necessary.  Turning  a  horse  to  grass 
commonly  aggravates  broken  wind ;  and  a  neg- 
lect of  moderate  exercise  also  ag^vates  the 
complaint.  Water  should  be  sparmgly  given, 
particularly  in  the  working  hours ;  at  night  a 
moderate  quantity  should  be  allowed,  but  on  no 
account  let  the  broken-winded  horse  drink  his 
fill  at  a  pond  or  trough.  As  such  a  horse  gen- 
erally is  a  gross  feeder,  a  muzzle  ought  to  be 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  manger  has  been  emptied, 
that  he  may  not  devour  his  bedding. — Ptairie 

To  Preyent  Cattle  Jumping. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Vermont  Farmer 
thus  describes  an  improved  poke  or  jumping- 
stick:  First  put  a  piece  across  the  horns. 
Then  have  a  piece  of  hard-wood  board,  one- 
half  or  three-fourths  inch  thick,  and  about 
three  feet  long.  Have  a  hole  inserted  in  the 
bar  across  the  horns  in  such  a  way  that  when 
this  hard- wood  strip  is  inserted  in  it,  running 
out  over  the  back,  as  the  animal  natural Iv  car- 
ries its  head,  the  rear  end  will  be  just  free  of 
the  back.  Drive  three  or  four  shingle  nails, 
ground  sharp,  into  this  end,  letting  them  come 
Uiroogh  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  animal  makes  an  effort  to  raise  his 
head  to  jump  the  fence,  the  nails  will  soundly 
prick  his  back,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  frisk  his 
tail  and  start  for  some  feed  that  is  easier  to  be 
obtained.  For  cheapness  and  durability  this 
arrangement  is  une^ualed.  It  weighs  less 
than  three  pounds;  it  is  not  in  the  wav  in 
traveling  around,  and  when  the  animal  lies 
down  it  IS  on  one  side,  as  it  is  natural  for  the 
animal  to  throw  its  heiid  opposite  to  the  side  it 
lies  on.  When  they  are  feeding,  it  is  upright 
in  the  air.  It  will  keep  the  animal  to  which  it 
is  applied  where  he  belongs,  sure. 


Best  Time  to  Castrate  Animals. 

Young  pigs,  lambs  and  calves  may  be  cas- 
trated almost  any  time  with  perfect  safety. 
Manv  persons  hold  to  the  opinion  that  cold 
weather  is  the  most  suitable  time  to  castrate 
colts  and  aged  animals.  My  experience  and 
observation  is  that  Mav  and  September  are  the 
most  suitable  times.  In  May  there  are  no 
flies  or  other  insects  to  torment  the  animal; 
and  also,  the  weather  not  being  hot,  the  animal 
does  not  resort  to  the  shade.  Consequently 
keeping  out  in  the  open  field  it  is  naturiJ  it 
will  pick  grass  and  keep  in  moderate  exercise, 
an  animal  will  swell  less  than  if  it  remains  too 
much  of  the  time  stationary  under  the  shade. 
The  same  reason  applies  to  September.  If 
done  in  cold  weather  the  animal  will  be  apt  to 
be  kept  housed,  which  should  never  be  done. — 
Am.  Stock  Journal, 


Does  it  Parte  Raise  Big  Hogs! 

Being  a  young  farmer,  I  want  to  know  if  it 
is  profitable  to  produce  hogs  of  above  300 
pounds  weight,  or  does  it  pay  better  to  put 
them  into  market,  or  the  pork  barrel,  under  the 
above  weight  7  This  is  the  way  the  case  looks 
to  my  mind : 

In  order  to  get  hogs  to  weigh  above  300  Ibs^ 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  Keep  them  until 
near  two  years  old,  and  have  to  feed  them  two 
winters,  while  an  animal  not  much  over  one 
year  ola,  can  be  brought  up  to  275  lbs.,  or  over, 
and  will  have  to  be  wintered  only  one  winter; 
in  itself  a  considerable  item,  the  winter  feeding 
of  swine  bein^  more  expensive  than  their 
summer  pasturing.  I  question  if  one  hundred 
pounds  of  pork  additional,  will  pay  for  keep- 
ing an  animal  requiring  as  mucn  food  as  the 
hog  requires,  for  one  year. 

I  know  that  heavy  pork  does  not  sell  as 
readily  in  our  markets  as  hogs  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds  or  less ;  and  the  lighter  ani- 
mals sometimes  command  one  dollar  more  per 
hundred  weight.  Heavy  pork  is  generally 
harder  to  cure,  there  being  more  difficulty  in 
getting  the  salt  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of 
pieces,  than  in  hogs  of  smaller  size.  There  is 
more  waste,  too,  in  the  larger  animal,  in  the 
wav  of  trimmings. 

I  will  consider  myself  under  obligations  to 
anv  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  who 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  eive  us  some  reliable  data 
on  this  important  subject,  and  I  presume  that 
many  others  are  as  anxious  to  know  more  of 
this  matter  of  raising  "big  hogs." — H.  0. 
Evans,  in  Journal  of  the  Farm, 


Choked  Cattle. — To  relieve  a  choked  ox  or 
cow,  give  at  once  one-half  pint  melted  hog's 
lard,  and  exercise  the  animal.  It  sickens  the 
stomach,  and  the  obstruction  will  pa; s  immedi- 
ately either  up  or  down,  as  the  animal  will 
cough  and  swallow  at  once,  and  thus  get  relief. 
Put  the  warm  lard  in  a  junk  bottle  and  raise 
the  animaPs  head — it  will  run  down  easy. 
This  is  the  surest  and  safest  remedy  known, 
and  never  fails  if  administered  soon  after  the 
accident  occurs. 
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BreedlBg  Skeep  too  Toug. 

Ewes  Bhould  not  be  permitted  to  breed  atone 

J  ear.  The  lambs  of  ^uch  voung  mothers  will 
e  of  little  use,  always  small,  puny  and  unprof- 
itable, and  the  mother  will  not  grow  much 
aiterward.  Besides,  there  is  no  profit  in  this 
early  breeding,  for  the  first  fleece  will  be  so 
much  less  and  the  young  ewe  of  so  much  less 
value,  as  to  quite  overbalance  the  gain  in  the 
lamb.  The  ewe  should  not  breed  at  less  than 
two  years  old,  and  she  should  be  fed  most 
liberally  the  first  winter  to  keep  up  that 
healthy  growth  made  the  first  summer  on  her 
mother's  milk  and  good  pasture.  Qreen  food 
jieems  even  more  necessary  for  sheep  than 
cattle.  Therefore  a  small  quantity  of  turnips, 
beets,  carrots  or  potatoes  should  be  providea 
for  lambs.  Let  the  young  ewes  be  healthy  and 
strong,  and  the  lambs  will  be  like  them,  and 
sell  at  high  figures  to  the  butcher.  But  early 
lambs  always  sell  best,  imd  sheep  breeders 
should  provide  such  warm  quarters  that  lambs 
may  be  safely  dropped  in  February. 


Boiled  Corn  for  Hogs. 

I  experimented  five  years  in  fattening  hogs, 
three  with  meal  well  scalded  and  cookedbefore 
feeding,  the  other  two  in  feeding  corn  boiled. 
I  shelled  the  com  from  the  cob,  and  boiled  it 
slowly  in  a  boiler,  and  fed  eieht  quarts  per  hog 
daily,  keeping  the  boiler  well  covered  all  the 
time,  so  as  to  have  all  the  heat  possible.  The 
hogs  that  I  fed  with  boiled  corn  fattened  fullv 
one-fourth  faster  than  with  meal,  and  the  pork 
was  well  packed  with  leaf  lard  and  was  solid 
and  delicious  enough  for  the  most  fastidious. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  fattened  his  hogs 
for  several  years  past  on  dry  meal,  giving  two 
quarts  to  each  hog  three  times  a  day ;  for  drink, 
he  ffives  them  cold  water.  He  claims  this  to 
be  tne  cheapest  and  best  way.  Certainly  there 
are  no  better  than  he  raises,  for  their  age,  and 
no  cleaner,  handsomer  pork. — Cor*  The  People, 


A  Curb  for  Hoo  Cholera. — A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  gives  the  fcMlow- 
ing  as  a  cure  for  the  hog  cholera:  Take  peach 
leaves  and  make  a  tea  as  strong  as  you  well 
can.  Thicken  this  tea  with  cornmeal  or  bran, 
then  salt  it,  and  give  it  to  the  hoffs.  There 
should  be  abeut  two  bucketsful  for  forty  hogs. 
It  will  make  them  sick  sometimes;  but  we  have 
tried  it  when  the  hogs  would  only  take  a  mouth- 
ful, then  walk  away ;  but  when  driven  back 
they  would  eat  some  more.  All  that  eat  it  will 
get  well;  and  they  will  eat  this,  too,  when  thev 
will  not  eat  corn  at  all.  In  the  winter,  peach 
tree  twigs  can  be  used  to  make  the  tea  with,  in 
the  absence  of  peach  leaves. 


Scratches. — Having  a  pair  of  horses  badly 
affected  with  scratches  on  nind  feet,  I  tried  the 
remedy  recommended  in  your  paper  some 
months  since;  first  cleansed  the  parts  af- 
fected, with  castile  soap,  and  then  took  car- 
bolic  acid,  reduced  with  twenty  parts  of  water 
to  one  of  acid,   and   applied  with  a  sponge. 


covered  the  heel  with  a  dry  bandage.  Threo 
applications  produced  a  perfectly  Batisfiioioij 
cure.  Shortly  afterward  I  advised  this  appli- 
cation for  a  neighbor's  horse,  and  it  worked  ift 
an  equally  satisfactory  manner.  In  the  last 
case  the  odor  was  quite  offensive  from  the  dis- 
eased part,  and  the  carbolic  acid  corrected  thia 
at  once. — T,  W,y  in  Live  Stock  Journal, 


Tke  Prioe  of  Tigers* 

It  may  interest  persons  who  think  of  baying 
tigers  to  learn  that  a  couple  were  sold  in  Ala- 
bama a  few  days  ago  bya  circus  company  for 
six  thousand  dollars.  We  have  never  shopped 
much  for  tigers  ourselves,  but  this  seems  to  u» 
to  be  cheap.  The  fairest  way  to  estimate  such 
value  is  to  reflect  what  you  yourself  would  b» 
willing  to  supply  the  article  for.  Now  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  our 
readers  upon  the  subject;  but  we  hardly  think 
we  should  be  willing  to -go  out  to  India,  to 
tramp  around  in  the  jungles,  seize  the  first  two 
timers  that  passed,  and  to  lead  them  home  here 
with  a  string,  for  any  such  sum  as  six  thousand 
dollars  I  Not  that  we  mind  the  trouble  of  going 
to  India,  or  the  expense  of  string;  but  we 
object  to  that  excessive  and  demonstrative 
sociability  which  makes  some  tigers  so  disagree^ 
able.  With  a  stuffed  tiger  it  is  different,  of 
course,  for  then  there  is  usually  more  docility 
and  less  enthusiasm.  We  can  stand  for  hours 
by  the  side  of  a  stuffed  tiger  without  the  quiver 
of  a  muscle  or  a  feeling  of  homesickness.  Per- 
sons who  want  a  tiger  or  two  around  the  house 
to  amuse  the  children,  will  find  this  kind  not 
only  tamer  but  less  expensive.  They  do  not 
eat  so  much,  for  ene  thine,  and  are  not  so  apt 
to  thin  out  the  family  and  to  lunch  on  the  hired 
girl.  To  us,  however,  this  latter  qualification 
would  not  be  an  inducement.  Show  us  a  tiger 
that  has  contracted  a  habit  of  assimilating  hired 
girls,  and  we  will  have  him  at  any  price  that 
can  be  borrowed  of  our  friends. — Exchange, 


New  Sonrees  for  the  SnppHes  of  Potash* 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  soil  cul- 
tivation as  a  pursuit  was  more  hopeful  and 
promising  than  the  present  We  liave  just 
learned  the  important  fact  that  an  abvndance 
of  plant  food  has  been  stored  up  for  our  use  ia 
mines  and  rocks,  and  that  we  have  only  t» 
reach  out  our  hands  and  take  all  that  we  re- 

2uire.  Ten  years  ago,  who  could  even  have 
reamed  of  such  vast  deposits  of  potash  as  have 
been  opened  up  to  us  at  the  otassfurth  salt 
works  in  Germany.  Some  idea  of  the  supply 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  more  potash  is  furnished  from  these 
mines  than  from  the  wood-ash  sources  of  the 
whole  world.  About  13,000  tons  of  potash 
were  sent  to  market  ttom  the  United  States 
and  British  America  in  1870,  and  yet  at  Stass- 
fUrth,  where  a  dozen  years  ago  it  waa  not  sop- 
posed  that  a  single  ton  oould  be  prooored, 
30,000  tons  of  the  muriate  of  potash  were 
manufactured  and  supplied  to  consumers  upon 
both  continents  during  the  past  year. — Bosiam 
Journal  of  Chemistry, 
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"*  CaponiziBg. 

The  process  of  caponizing  is  resorted  to'  in 
order  to  increase  the  value  of  fowls  for  the 
table.  In  the  cock  that  has  received  its  natural 
development,  a  larse  part  of  the  material  sup- 
plied as  food  is  diverted  from  nutrition  to 
serving  the  purposes  of  reproduction,  always 
an  expensive  process.  Not  only  is  there  ab- 
solute loss  in  this  way,  but  also  the  bird  is 
nervous,  unquiet,  quarrelsome,  all  conditions 
that  tend  to  retard  increase  in  size,  while  active 
muscular  exertion  hardens  the  flesh.  A  cano- 
nized cock  loses  the  distinctive  qualities  of  his 
€ex,  becomes  quiet  and  pacific,  and  increases  in 
size,  continuing  to  erow  larger  than  the  un- 
motilated  bird,  while  the  flesh  is  superb,  be- 
coming very  fijiely  flavored  and  tender. 
Capons  also  need  less  food  than  other  fowls  to 
produce  the  same  weight. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  operation  on 
the  score  of  cruelty.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refute  this  objection,  while  the  same  operation 
is  80  universally  practiced  upon  a  much  higher 
order  of  animals — horses,  cattle  and  swine. 
But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  age  at 
which  it  is  performed,  the  organs  amputated 
have  not  yet  obtained  sufficient  development 
to  make  the  operation  so  painful  as  in  the  adult 
fowl,  while  mental  disquiet  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  connection  with  animals,  since  the  state 
of  the  case  is  not  understood  by  the  subject  of 
the  operation. 

The  operation  is  easy  and  soon  learned.  The 
instruments  needed  are  as  follows:  a  tube  with 
a  flattened  end,  from  which  projects  a  horse 
tiair  loop,  the  other  two  ends  being  tied  to- 
gether, making  another  projecting  loop,  large 
enough  for  two  flngers;  a  steel  rod  with  a 
iharp  hook  at  one  end  and  a  spoon  at  the  other, 
a  knife,  (and  an  ordinary  pocket  Icnife  answers 
all  purposes,)  a  pair  of  tweezers,  and  a  steel 
splint  with  a  broad  flat  hook  at  each  end. 

Previous  to  the  operation  the  bird  should  be 
kept  without  food  or  drink  for  thirty-six  hours,, 
so  that  the  intestine  may  be  empty  and  the 
parts  easy  to  find.  The  oest  age  is  three  or 
fonr  months. 

FINDING  THB  TESTIS. 

At  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  thigh 
and  body,  in  a  line  from  the  thigh  to  the 
shoulder,  clear  away  the  feathers  from  a  spot 
two  inches  across,  and  make  a  cut  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  through  the  skin  and  belly  down 
to  the  inteatine,  taking  care  beforehand  to  draw 
the  skin  to  one  side.  The  cut  is  to  be  made 
between  and  in  a  line  with  the  last  two  ribs. 
The  intestine  must  not  be  cut.  Separate  the 
ribs  by  attaching  to  each  one  of  the  hooks  on 
(he  steel  splint;  this  will  expand  and  spread 
the  ribs  apart.  Push  the  futs  out  of  the  way 
with  any  smooth  thine  that  will  not  injure 
them,  and  the  •testis  wdU  be  found  attaohea  to 
the  back. 


BSMOYINO  THE  TESTIS. 

When  found,  they  will  be  seen  covered  with 
a  membrane  which  must  be  picked  up  and 
torn  open  with  the  hook.  Put  the  horse  hair 
loop  around  the  attachments  of  the  testis,  and 
pulling  on  the  ends  with  a  sawing  motion  by 
rolling  the  wrist,  the  parts  will  come  away  f 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  laree  blood- 
vessels. Take  out  the  testis  and  all  the  blood 
with  the  spoon,  close  the  wound,  let  the  skin 
slip  back  to  its  place,  and  twist  together  the 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  incision,  wetting 
them  flrst  with  blood. 

AFTER'TKEATMSNT. 

No  bandages  or  stitches  are  necessary.  Fee^ 
with  soft,  cooked  food  in  small  quantities,  and 
give  plenty  of  water. 

Six  to  eight  per  cent,  will  die  bv  bleeding, 
but  can  be  eaten  as  well  as  if  beheaded. 

Caponizioe  is  already  much  practiced  in 
America,  and  is  found  to  be  a  profl table  busi- 
ness.— Live  Stock  Journal, 


Condiments  in  Poultry  Biet. 

Cayenne  pepper,  mustard  or  ginger,  can, 
with  great  benefit,  be  added  to  the  food  of 
fowls,  to  increase  their  vigor,  and  to  stimulate 
egg  production. 

This  apparently  artificial  diet  will  be  seen 
to  be  natural  if  we  remember  that  wild  birds 
of  the  gallinaceous  species  get  access  to  very 
many  highly-spiced  berries  and  buds ;  articles 
that  give  the  "game  flavor '^  to  their  flesh. 
The  ordinary  food  of  the  domestic  fowl,  is  not, 
indeed,  entirely  without  some  addition,  sinc9 
there  is  more  or  less  of  an  aromatic  principle 
in  wheat,  Indian  corn  and  all  other  grains. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  sufi&cient  in  qi^ntity  to 
suppi  V  the  place  of  the  stronger  spices,  a  taste 
for  which  is  part  of  the  fowl's  inherited  con- 
stitution. A  moderate  quantity  of  cayenne,  etc., 
added  to  the  eround  grain  is  always  productive 
of  health  and  thrift  in  poultry. — The  Poultry 

World, 

t 

Feeding  for  Eggs« 

A  writer  in  the  Working  Farmer  gives  tlie 
following  advice,  to  which  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers : 

Hens  cannot  produce  eggs  unless  their  food 
contains  the  elements  or  which  the  egg  ia 
composed.  The  kind  of  feed  that  is  oflTered  to 
hens  must  be  determined  bv  the  object  to  be 
obtained  in  feeding  them.  Hens  intended  foft 
the  market  should  be  fed  on  that  kind  of  grain 
which  is  known  to  contain  a  laree  per  centage 
of  the  fatty  or  oily  substances.  But  hens  kept 
as  layers  should  be  fed  on  that  kind  of  gram 
which  contains  a  larger  share  of  the  albumoidi 
of  egg-producing  elements. 

In  addition  to  the  essential  quality  of  albu- 
men required  in  the  organism  of  the  fowl,  the 
laying  hen  requires  an  extra  amount  for  ova- 
tion— ^the  white  of  the  hen's  eggs  being  aboni 
twelve  per  cent,  of  albumen— and  this  mustb* 
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furnished  in  her  feed.  By  referring  to  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  different  cereals,  it 
will  he  seen  that  com  contains  the  greatest 
amount  of  fatty  suhstancee,  while  wheat  con- 
tains a  lareer  amount  of  alhumen  than  any 
other  cereal.  To  fatten  hens,  therefore,  feed 
corn.  To  procure  eggs  feed  wheat.  Meat  once 
a  day  in  wmter  will  prove  heneficial  to  laying 
hens. 

I  allow  my  hens  to  have  free  access  to 
troughs  always  kept  well  filled  with  wheat 
screening  from  the  mill.  If  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  time  for  eating,  hens  will  eat  often 
and  hut  little  at  a  time— never  too  much. 
Ohictens  should  he  furnished  with  plenty  of 
limestone  eravel.  Some  say  pure  water  is 
essential  to  laying  hens ;  I  prefer  to  give  them 
milk,  as  that  fluid  not  only  serves  to  moisten 
their  food,  hut  also  contributes  albumen,  which 
goes  to  the  formation  of  the  egg. 


Chipes  in  Cliiekeiis. 


W.  B.  Tegetmeier  writes  to  the  London 
Field:  "The  fatal  disease  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  gape  worm,  appears  unusually 
prevalent.  I  have  had  it  in  my  own  runs, 
where  it  has  attacked  some  Sebright  bantams ; 
but  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  curing  it  by 
the  means  of  carbolic  acid,  which  I  first 
recommended  for  this  purpose  in  the  Field  of 
last  year.  So  potent  are  the  fumes  of  this 
powerful  remedy,  and  so  destructive  are  they 
to  parasitic  life,  that  their  inhalation  for  even 
a  few  moments  seems  perfectly  effectual  in 
destroying  the  life  of  the  worm.  It  is  not 
even  necessarv  to  employ  any  special  appara- 
tus; a  few  drops  or  carbolic  acid  may  be 
placed  in  a  spoon  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a 
candle  until  the  vapor  is  seen  to  rise,  when  the 
head  of  a  young  chicken  or  pheasant  (held  in  the 
other  hand)  may  be  placed  in  the  vapor,  which 
the  animal  is  forced  to  inhale.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  carry  on  the  process  until  the 
fowl  as  well  as  the  worms  are  killed.  I  find 
after  exposure  to  the  fumes  for  a  few  seconds 
the  bird  may  be  regarded  a$  cured,  and  may 
be  seen  run  nine  about  quite  well  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  if  not  tne  treatment  should  be  repeated. 
The  medicinal  carbolic  acid  is  preferable  to 
the  tarry  liquid  used  for  disinfecting  sewers 
and  drains.     

surer  Pencilled  Hambnrgs. 

There  are  few  breeds  of  fowls  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Hamburg  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
oar  admiration  of  the  breed  is  much  increased 
by  knowing  its  economical  qualities.  The 
strange,  artificial  characteristic  of  non-sitting 
gives  to  this  breed  its  value;  the  hens  lay 
•teadily  throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  and 
only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  are  in- 
terrupted by  the  impulse  to  incubation. 

Fowls  of  this  breed  are  of  only  medium 
tiscL  but  their  deficiency  in  size  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  their  fertility,  and,  as  the 
markets  run,  a  small  egg  is  more  profitable  to 
Um  seller  than  a  large  one.    Besides,  a  larger 


proportion  than  usual  of  the  weight  of  the 
dressed  bird  is  flesh,  from  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  skeleton,  and  is  fine  in  quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautifully  marked  varietT 
of  this  breed  is  the  Silver  Pencilled,  although 
in  certain  economical  qualities  it  is  possibly 
inferior  to  the  Spangled. 

The  difference  in  the  marking,  by  the  way,  is 
as  follows :  A  spangled  feather  has  a  spot  on 
the  end,  while  a  pencilled  feather  is  marked 
with  transverse  bars. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Pencilled  variety 
is  as  hardy  as  the  other;  it  certainly  requires 
more  care,  and  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
attacked  by  roup.  As  to  prolificness,  they  lay 
fewer  eggs  than  the  Black,  and  smaller  ones 
than  the  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Nevertheless, 
they  will  always  be  favorites  with  the  public — 
Exchange, 

What  Fowls  to  Keep. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Farmers'^ 
Club  of  New  York  to  visit  the  poultry  show, 
and  report  what  breed  of  poultry  to  keep^ 
made  a  report  to  the  Club,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance : 

"What  breeds  are  at  present  most  prized? 
Answer — Different  breeders  disagree,  but  it  is 
at  present  thought  that  the  malority  prefer  the 
Houdans,  dark  and  light  Brahmas,  and  Leg- 
horns. 

Are  pure  breeds  preferable  ?  A. — The  pure 
breeds  are  better  than  half-breeds,  as  layera, 
but  not  quite  so  hardy. 

What  fowls  are  best  layers?  A.— White 
Leghorns  and  Aylesbury  ducks. 

Which  grow  fastest  and  make  most  dressed 
meat  ?  A.^ — Creve  Coeurs,  light  and  dark  Brah- 
mas,  and  Aylesbury  ducks. 

For  eges  and  flesh  both,  which  are  the  best? 
A. — Houdans. 

For  flavor  and  tenderness  of  flesh,  which 
breeds  excel  ?  A. — Houdans,  Dorking  or  GUme^ 
and  Rouen  ducks. 

For  mothers,  which  have  you  found  best? 
A. — Game  and  Dorking. 

Is  the  Dorking  hardy  in  climate  ?    A. — No 

What  feeding  and  range  do  you  recom- 
mend? A.— Ground  feed  in  the  morning, 
mixed  with  warm  water,  whole  grain  at  night, 
a  little  meat  occasionally  in  the  winter,  with 
some  broken  oyster  shells,  all  the  ranee  possi- 
ble, and  a  good  warm  house,  are  all  that  it 
necessary. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  poultry  raising  ei» 
a  large  scale.  A. — It  can  be  done  with  great 
profit  if  the  ground  and  houses  are  Mrge 
enough.  Every  hundred  fowls  should  have  al 
least  an  acre. 

A  writer  has  compared  friendship  to  our 
shadows,  and  a  better  comparison  was  never 
made;  for  while  we  walk  in  the  sunshine  it 
sticks  to  us,  but  the  moment  we  enter  the  shade 
it  deserts  us. 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

After  the  first  week  in  April  there  is  not 
much  to  fear  from  frost  in  any  part  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  Louisiana,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  Southern  Alabama  and  South 
Georgia,  "all  danger  of  frost  is  past"  long 
since,  and  even  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,,  frosts  are  not 
much  to  be  dreaded  now.  We  may,  therefore, 
set  to  work  with  all  our  might  in  our  gardens, 
planting  snap  and  pole-beans,  planting  out 
fh>m  the  hot-bed  tomatoes*  egg-plants,  peppers, 
&c^  transplanting  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
lettuce,  planting  melons,  squashes  and  cucum- 
bers, and  putting  in  English  peas,  sweet  corn, 
okra,  radishes,  &c^  for  a  succession.  In  plant- 
ing melons  and  cucumbers,  give  plenty  of 
space  between  the  hills,  and  do  not  plant  more 
than  three  or  at  most  four  seeds  in  a  hill.  Thin 
out  beets,  turnips,  celery,  parsnips,  carrots  and 
onions,  raised  from  seed,  and  indeed  all  veget- 
ables when  they  have  attained  sufficient  growth, 
so  as  to  leave  them  plenty  of  room  to  expand 
and  mature. 

Do  not  wait  for  a  rainy  day  to  transplant 
cabbages.  Hake  a  paste,  not  too  thick,  of  cow- 
manure,  water  and  woods-earth,  dip  the  roots 
of  ihe  plants  in  it  when  they  are  taken  from 
the  seed-bed,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  even- 
ing, just  before  sunset*  This  is  the  time  to 
hunt  for  the  cut-worm  among  the  cabbages. 
A  mixture  of.  salt  and  soot,  or  a  little  guano 
applied  close  to  the  stem,  will  keep  him  off. 
If  this  fails,  look  for  him  till  you  find  him, 
and  then — for  he  is  eminently  disloyal — "  kill 
him  on  the  spot."    It  is  also  a  good  preventive 


to  dust  the  young  plants,  while  the  dew  is  on 
them,  with  soot  or  ashes. 

Keep  the  hoes  going  actively,  extirpating 
weeds,  loosening  and.  stirring  the  soil,  and  pre- 
venting any  unwelcome  plant  from  robbing 
the  vegetables  of  a  particle  of  the  food  pro- 
vided for  them.  Be  particular  to  thin  the  plants 
severely.  An  abundance  of  room  is  essential 
to  healthy  vegetable  growtl^.  Save  all  the 
ashes  from  the  house,  the  hen  droppings,  and 
the  soapsuds,  to  top-dress  the  growing  crops  in 
the  garden.  A  fowl-house,  containing  fifteen 
or  twenty  fowl,  will  supply  manure  enough, 
when  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  the  suds  from* 
the  laundry,  to  enrich  a  garden  as  liberally  as 
would  a  ton  of  the  best  commercial  fertilizer, 
costing  $75  cash,  or  $85  "on  time,  with  factors' 
acceptance,"  which  costs  a  little  something  like 
2^  per  cent,  "for  advances."  Take  care,  in 
planting  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes,  to 
keep  them  widely  separate.  When  near  they 
destroy  the  distinctive  qualities  of  each  other. 
In  dry  weather,  help  nature  with  the  watering- 
pot,  and  if  a  little  guano  is  mixed  with  the 
water,  so  much  the  better,  but  it  must  be  a 
very  little,  only  enough  to  make  a  weak  solu- 
tion. 

Tbe  Flower  Garden. 

We  hope  that  our  fair  readet%  have  taken 
the  advice  which  we  have  frequently  given 
them,  and  have  provided  themselves  with  a 
nice  collection  of  flower  seeds,  starting  the 
tender  varieties  under  glass,  and  thus  having 
plenty  of  plants  to  plant  out  now.  If  you 
have  not,  you  can  now  sow  the  seed  where 
you  wish  them  to   grow   and   remain,  being 
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oareAil,  as  already  recommended,  to  sow  them 
in  finely-prepared  soil,  and  not  to  cover  them 
too  deep.  You  can  now  plant  out,  with  impu- 
nity, verbenas  and  all  "bedding  plants"  where 
jou  intend  them  to  bloom.  Plant  out  dahlias, 
separate  and  transplant  hollyhocks.  Finish 
planting  evergreens  and  shrubs.  Sow  a  plenty 
of  mignionette  close  to  the  house.  It  keeps  in 
bloom  all  the  summer,  and  its  fragrance  is  un- 
surpassed. Water  the  roses  with  weak  guano- 
water  when  the  blossom-buds  are  formed.  It 
will  greatly  increase  the  richness  of  the  flow- 
ers. Water  the  flower-beds  freely,  and  let  not 
a  single  weed  or  blade  of  grass  live  an  hour 
After  it  has  (shown  its  head.  Mark  with  little 
•takes  the  flowering  bulbs,  hyacinths,  jonquils, 
tulips,  &c.,  so  that  you  may  take  them  up  in  the 
fall  and  separate  them  before  setting  them  out 
again  in  October  or  November. 


The  OrohArd. 


Cleft-grafting  on  the  apple  and  pear  should 
now  be  finished.  Finish  pruning.  Remove 
all  superfluous  shoots  and  suckers.  Rub  off 
fruit-buds  where  they  are  too  numerous.  Look 
after  the 'insects  that  prey  on  fruit  trees  and 
destroy  them.  One  caterpillar's  nest,  not 
Earned  in  [time,  will  give  a  host  of  trouble 


another  year. '  Examine  closely  around  the 
roots  of  the  trees  for  worms.  Fight  the  cur- 
culio  relentlessly.  Search  the  apple  trees  for 
the  borer. 


Ths  Strawberry  Bed  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  all  runners  cut  away  as  they 
appear.  In  dry  weather,  water  freely  after 
sundown.  A  large  and  continued  yield  of 
strawberries  cannot  be  obtained  without  plenty 
of  water. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  that  numerous  class — 
old-fashioned  people — to  know  that  the  old- 
fashion  flowers  are  to  come  up  again.  At  least 
the  horticultural  papers  tell  us  that  they  are 
'< coming  up"  in  English  estimation,  and  what 
English  and  French  do  in  these  things  it  seems 
a  matter  of  course  that  we  must  imitate.  No 
one  can  ever  go  into  an  old-fashioned  finrm- 
garden,  of  which  the  German  and  Quaker  ele- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  affords  many  illustrious 
examples,  without  a  thrill  of  delight  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  of  the  floral  acquaintances  of 
twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  which  have  since 
that  time  been  banished  from  the  gay  and  pre- 
tentious "beds"  of  highly  aristocratic  people. 
What,  for  instance,  can  afford  more  real  delight 
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ikftn  a  dense  mass  of  the  old-fSashioned  crimson 
peony,— or,  as  we  used  to  pronounce  it, — 
■"piney?"  The  most  hrilliant  bed  of  the 
nodem-improYed  red  geraniums  will  not  be- 
gin to  compare  in  beauty  with  a  mass  of  these. 
And  yet  the  florists  tell  us  if  we  ask  for  this 
good  old  plant,  that  they  do  not  keep  it  any 
more,  but  offer  you  instead  a  lot  of  "  improved'' 
kinds  under  the  names  of  Pottsii  and  Whiteyii, 
and  a  lot  of  other  "  eyes,"  as  we  see  in  a  long 
list  in  a  catalogue  before  us,  which  are  neither 
red,  nor  white,  nor  anything  decided,  but  simply 
^'noTelties  of  the  latest  introduction."  Glad 
shall  we  be  to  see  the  lot  of  motley  intruders 
give  place  to  the  rich  crimson  kind  of  our  old 
gardens  and  young  days. 

We  scarcely  need  any  more  charming  flow- 
en  than  our  old  bergamont,  the  sweet  William, 
the  fringed  pink,  ragged  robins,  perennial 
phlox,  double  catchfly,  Canterberry  bells,  and- 
«o-forih,  although  they  have  not  Latin  names 
which  can  be  reeled  off  to  the  length  of  a  mod- 
erate garden  line;  and  it  will  give  all  of  our 
old-fashioned  people  who  have  kept  them  in 
their  glorious  old  gardens,  through  good  report 
and  through  ill  report,  unfeigned  pleasure  to 
know  that  for  some  time  to  come — at  least  until 
iome  new  freak  of  fashion  upsets  the  pro- 
gramme—they are  to  be  just  the  thing. 

The  culture  of  hardy  flowers  is  so  easy,  and 
the  satisfaction  they  give  so  great,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  they  are  again  growing  into  people's 
good  graces.  The  only  wonder  is  that  people 
should  have  ever  ran  after  strange  gods,  and 
left  these  innocent  little  flowers  to  the  care  of 
the  good  old  farming  people  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, who,  after  all,  have  as  fine  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  as  those  of  far  greater  conceit — Ger- 
mantawn  Telegraph, 


A  Doien  Choice  Boses. 

Th^  American  Rural  Home  says :  We  some 
time  since  addressed  notes  to  the  leading  nur- 
serymen and  florists  of  this  city,  asking  them 
to  name  a  dozen  of  the  best  hardy  roses,  easily 
grown,  free-blooming,  and  representing  as  far 
as  possible  the  different  colors,  shades,  tints 
and  merits.  We  believe  that  a  dozen  roses 
might  be  named  that  would  represent  nearly 
<every  variety  of  merit  in  the  rose,  and  that  if 
aach  a  list  could  be  presented  to  our  readers, 
but  few  of  them  would  decline  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offered  to  procure 
A  select  list  of  roses. 


After  giving  each  list  separately,  it  proceeds 
to  sum  up  as  follows : 

Here  we  have  seven  lists  by  as  many  nur- 
serymen of  long  experience,  naming  in  all 
forty-one  varieties.  Let  us  examine  them 
carefully,  and  see  how  much  accord  we  can 
find  among  them : 

Gen.  Washington  has  the  suflhige  of  all 7 

Caroline deSansal 0 

La  Beine : » 6 

John  Hopper 4 

Victor  Verdier 4 

Gen.  Jacquiminot »....« 4 

Baronne  Provost 4 

Anne  deDiesbach , 3 

Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont..; 3 

Triomphe  de  1'  Exposition '.•  3 

Sidonie 3 

Madame  Victor  Verdier 8 

Madame  Plantier •...  8 

Perpetual  White 3 

14 
Here  we  have  fourteen,  two  more  than  our 
dozen,  which  three  or  more  agree  to  include  in 
the  best  dozen.  Of  those  receiving  three  votes, 
we  have  three  white  ones — Madame  Alfred  de 
Bougemont,  Madame  Plantier  and  Perpetual 
White — the  first  a  Hybrid  perpetual,  the  sec- 
ond a  Hybrid  China,  blooming  but  once  in 
the  season,  and  the  third  a  Perpetual  Moss. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  drop  the  second.  Ma- 
dame Victor  Verdier  being  of  a  rose  color,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Victor  Verdier  of  tho 
same  color  and  class,  we  may  drop  that,  and 
then  our  list  of  a  dozen  would  stand;  €^en« 
Washington,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  La  Beins^ 
John  Hopper,  Victor  Verdier,  Gen.  Jaoqui* 
minot,  Baronne  Provost,  Anne  de  Diesbachi 
Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  Triomphe  da 
1 '  Exposition,  Sidonie,  Perpetual  White. 

We  will  give  brief  descriptions  of  this  dozen, 
premising  that  authorities  differ  in  the  names 
which  they  apply  to  various  tints  and  shades. 

General  Washington. — Brilliant,  rosy  car- 
mine, approaching  to  scarlet ;  very  large  and 
fine  form ;  free  bloomer. 

Caroline  de  Sansal. — Clear,  delicate  flesh 
color ;  becoming  blush ;  large  and  full.    . 

La  Beine. — Brilliant,  glossy  rose  color ;  very 
large ;  cupped  and  beautiful. 

John  Hopper. — Deep  rose,  with  crimson 
center ;  very  large  and  fine  form. 

Victor  Verdier. — Clear  rose,  globular,  fine 
form,  and  free  bloomer. 

General  Jacquiminot. — Bich  fiery  crimson ; 
abundant  bloomer.    One  of  the  best  for  bou- 
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qnets,  but  casts  its  petals  too  soon  for  a  garden 
bloomer. 

Baronne  Provost. — Deep  rose,  very  large 
and  fine ;  Aree  bloomer ;  vigorous  grower. 

Anne  de  Diesbacb. — Brigbt  rosy  carmine; 
beautiful  form ;  very  large  and  double. 

Madame  Alfred  de  Rougemont — Pure  white ; 
large  and  very  double;  profuse  bloomer. 

Triomphe  de  1 '  Exposition. — Rich  deep  red, 
•haded  with  crimson ;  flowers  in  large  dusters. 

Sidonie.— Light  pink;  very  large  and  ftill; 
fine  in  autumn. 

Perpetual  White. — Pure  white;  blooms  in 
clusters. 

All  but  the  last  of  these  are  Hybrid  Perpet- 
Bals,  a  class  blooming  at  intervals,  f^om  June 
to  November.  The  last  is  a  Perpetual  Moss, 
a  class  that  is  also  hardy,  blooming  at  inter- 
vals through  the  season.  Those  who  wish  to 
add  to  this  list  another  Perpetual  Moss,  will 
And  Salat  a  good  one.  Those  who  wish  climb- 
ers, will  find  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of 
the  Prairies  the  b^st  of  the  class.  And  those 
wishing  a  yellow  rose  will  find  Persian  Yellow 
the  best  of  that  class. 


Frcm  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Farmer t*  Journal. 

Strawberry  Culture. 

On  looking  carefully  and  intelligently  at  a 
kealthy  young  strawberry  plant,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  little  short  stem,  or,  so  to 
•peak,  body  from  which  both  roots  and  leaves 
•pring,  and  that  the  former  monopolize  the 
greater  part  of  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  the 
latter  the  greater  part  of  the  other.  In  pre- 
paring to  make  a  new  plantation  take  the 
"runner,"  or  more  properly  young  plants, 
which  should  be  well  rooted  before  being  dis- 
torbed,  up  very  carefully,  retaining  as  many 
fibers,  or  feeders,  as  possible,  open  a  hole,  in 
the  soft  mellow  earth,  large  enough  to  prevent 
cramping,  fill  in,  firm,  and  see  that  the  stem  is 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  no  more. 
This  last  is  an  all-important  item,  when  it  is 
intended  to  keep  the  runners  cut  back,  to  form 
A  large  handsome  "  stool,"  to  give  good  culture, 
and  thus  have  the  right  to  look  confidently  for 
gratifying  results. 

As  regards  distance,  we  think  that  the  rows 
should  be  two  and  a  half  feet  between  one 
another;  and  every  two  plants  in  each  row 
should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart. 

The  fall  and  spring  are  the  two  best  times  for 
transplanting,  and  when  the  material  is  all 


ready  at  hand,  we  like  the  one  time  just  u 
much  as  the  other.  But  when  the  plants  haTs 
to  be  imported,  we  at  once  cast  our  vote  for  the 
latter,  and  thus  throw  the  risk  of  loss  during 
winter  on  the  dealer.  If  setting  out  is  doneao 
early  in  autumn  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  roots 
has  time  to  form  before  winter  approaches, 
then  a  small  crop  may  be  gathered  the  ensuing 
year ;  but  if  the  doing  of  this  work  is  deferred 
until  the  activities  of  another  season  have 
opened,  then  every  blossom  should  be  picked 
off  as  soon  as  seen,  so  that  nothing  may  be  left 
undone,  the  performance  of  which  will  fortify 
the  vegetative  energies  of  the  new  venture. 

Finally,  it  is  evident  that  no  country  homSr 
around  which  it  is  desired  to  gather  everything 
calculated  to  promote  comfort  and  refinement, 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  inexpensive  ap- 
pendage we  have  been  discussing.  And  there 
are  few  more  pleasing  sights  than  a  clean— and 
it  is  hateful  to  see  anything  else — patch  of 
strawberries  crowded  with  lovely  blossoms,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  the 
best  fruit.  But  the  fruit  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  mud  and  their  aroma  thus  retained,  which 
it  will  not  be,  except  in  a  partial  degree,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  washing.  And 
so  the  whole  ground  should  be  covered  with 
straw,  an  act  which  will  not  only  guar- 
antee the  purity  of  the  berries,  but  increase 
their  size;  and  will  do  this  by  preserving  a 
uniform  temperature  about  the  roots,  and  by 
checking  the  evaporation  from  the  soil. 


The  Fig. 

This  fine  fhiit  may  be  regarded  as  of  only 
secondary  commercial  importance  to  the 
orange.  It  is  a  hardier  tree— even  more  easily 
raised  (from  cuttings) ;  grows  well  either  in 
the  interior  or  on  the  seaboard ;  readily  adapts 
itself  to  all  soils;  comes  into  bearing  the  second 
or  third  year  from  the  cutting,  and  yields  a 
larger  return  of  fruit  for  the  amount  of  labor 
generally  bestowed  upon  it,  than  any  tree  we 
cultivate  in  the  South.  It  is  "  passing  strange  " 
that  a  tree  like  the  fig,  growing  almoet  spon- 
taneously, bearing  at  such  an  early  age,  and 
producing,  yearly,  two  or  three  crops  of  lus- 
cious and  wholesome  fruit,  should  thus  far 
have  been  treated  with  such  utter  neglect 
The  only  drawback  attending  fig  culture  on  a 
large  scale  is  the  extremely  perishable  nature 
of  the  ripe  fruit,  which  prevents  distant  tran*- 
portation ;  but  to  remedy  this  defect  we  should 
imitate  foreign  countries,  and  preserve  the  fig 
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for  home  and  diitant  markeU,  in  syrup,  by 
piokling,  by  drying  (in  cheap  houses  erected 
for  the  purpose),  and  in  any  other  mode  known 
to  modern  science.  I  commend  this  promising 
industry  to  the  many  persons  of  limited  means 
throughout  the  Gulf  States,  who  may  desire  to 
engage  in  a  business  at  once  usefUl  and  profit- 
able, with  every  confidence  that,  if  properly 
entered  upon,  it  will  be  a  sure  success. — D.  Red- 

Large  Pears  and  how  Balsed, 

Some  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  mag- 
nificent pears  raised  by  Mr.  Leighton,  of  Nor- 
folk, Va.  The  method  of  culture,  given  by 
him  in  the  Horticulturist,  is  another  proof  of 
t^e  old  saying  that  "  from  nothing  nothing 
^rings,"  and  that  pears  cannot  grow  without 
food.  His  trees,  which  are  dwarf^  are  planted 
twelve  feet  apart  each  way — a  little  further 
would  be  better — in  large  holes,  filled  with  top- 
soil  mixed  with  a  compost  of  muck,  wood- 
mold  and  lime — the  two  first  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  the  lime  one-twelfth.  No  crops  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  pear  orchard  before 
Jane,  anj^the  surface  is  kept  clean.  Straw- 
berries Mr.  L.  finds  to  be  the  most  exhausting. 
He  remarks,  "  Persons  who  have  not  courage 
and  disposition  to  spare  the  land  and  keep  it 
thoroughly  cultivated,  should  not  embark  in 
the  business  of  pear  culture.''  The  holes  in 
which  the  trees  are  set,  and  which  are  filled 
with  earth  and  compost,  are  three  feet  deep— 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that 
trees  do  best  when  the  roots  are  near  the  sur- 
laoe.    Mr.  L.  sums  up  as  follows: 

In  short,  the  following  are  requisites  for  suo- 
sessful  pear  culture  in  Eastern  Virginia : 

1.  Perfect  drainage. 

1  Stiffest  day  soil. 

3.  Proper  planting  of  the  trees. 

4.  Clean  culture. 

5.  Healthy  trees  (which  can  be  had  of  re- 
iponsible  nurserymen  direct,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  agent,  and  imparting  the  sat- 
isfoction  of  having  every  tree  true  to  name.) 

6.  Timely  supply  of  proper  food  for  growth 
of  both  wood  and  fruit. 

7.  Determination,  patience,  and  sufficient  of 
the  sacrificing  spirit  to  remove  all  fruit  until 
the  tree  has  sufficient  wood  to  sustain  it  with- 
out checking  the  wood  growth. 

8.  Judicious  pruning  (better  none  than  too 
much). 


9.  Careful  picking,  packing,  and  handling  of 
the  packages. 

10.  The  right  kind  of  an  agent  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Manure  for  Peacb  Trees. 

I  have  used,  the  past  year  or  two,  a  special^ 
manure  on  my  peach  trees  with  marked  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  I  have  tried  it  I  have  found  it 
equally  good  for  vegetables,  and  I  see  no* 
reason  why  it  is  not  a  good  manure  for  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds;  in  fact,  I  have  known  it  tO' 
bring  peach  trees  that  were  dying  with  yel- 
lows back  into  a  bearing  condition.  I  think 
very  likely  it  will  prevent  the  summer  blight 
in  pears.  I  intend  to  try  it  the  coming  season* 
on  small  pear  stock.  I  use  for  each  acre^ 
broadcast,  the  same  quantity  as  for  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  the  following  are  the  propor- 
tions' 

120  pounds  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
80     "        Nitrate  of  Potassa. 

160     "        Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

160  "  Sulphate  of  Lime. 
The  Nitrate  of  Potassa  should  be  grounds 
After  mixing  the  above  together,  add  three  or 
four  parts  of  fine  muck.  When  applying  the^ 
mixture  for  the  benefit  of  peach  trees,  spread 
evenly  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and  before  »• 
rain. — P,  H,  Foster^  in  Horticulturist 


To  Lift  a  Heltotbopb. — With  a  long- 
bladed  knife  cut  the  soil  around  the  plant—cut 
deeply  and  smoothly ;  water  freely.  Next  day 
repeat  this  operation.  After  sundown,  on  th» 
third  day,  carefully  lift  the  plant  and  place  in 
the  pot.  Cut  the  soil  near  the  size  of  the  pot 
required.  Keep  the  plant  in  perfect  shade  for 
four  or  five  days ;  keep  moist. — Horticulturists 


Girls  ik  the  Garden. — If  there  is  any 
one  thing  more  beautiful  than  another  in  %■ 
garden  of  flowers,  that  thing  is  a  beautiful 
girl,  with  a  sun-bonnet  on  her  head  so  wid&- 
and  capacious  that  you  have  to  get  right  squara 
before  her  and  pretty  near  her  to  see  the  glow- 
ing cheeks  that  are  sure  to  be  there,  if  she  is  at 
all  accustomed  to  garden  walks  and  works.. 
Physically,  there  can  be  nothing  better  for 
daughters,  and,  indeed,  for  many  wives,  thaa. 
to  take  sole  charge  of  a  small  flower  garden. 


Sambo,  in  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  mar- 
ried people,  said :  "  Dat  ar  'pends  altogedder 
how  dey  enjoys  themselvesJ' 
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Domestic  Beeeipts. 

Charlotte  Russe. — One  half  pound  of 
white  sugar,  four  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  and  with  the  sugar;  one  quart 
^f  cream  whipped  as  for  syllabub.  Disaolve 
•one-half  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  in  a  cup 
of  milk,  and  while  warm  mix  cream  and  sugar 
mnd  two  vanilla  beans,  boiled  in  a  cup  of  water, 
or  flavoring  to  taste.  A  round  tin  pan  must  be 
prepared  with  sponge  cake,  called  ladies'  fin- 
.^rs,  placed  around  and  at  the  bottom  very 
ovenly  and  closely ;  pour  the  charlotte  in  it, 
.and  place  it  on  the  ice  till  wanted.  Then 
put  a  round  dish  or  plate  on  it  and  turn  it  out 
'The  bottom  will  then  be  at  the  top  and  no  cake 
.^t  the  bottom. 

Indian  Fritters. — Take  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour,  boiling  water,  the  yolks  of  four 
oggs,  the  whites  of  two;  hot  lard  or  clarified 
Gripping,  and  jam.  Put  the  water  into  a  basin, 
and  pour  over  it  sufficient  boiling  water  to 
make  it  into  a  stiff  paste,  taking  care  to  stir  and 
beat  it  well,  to  prevent  its  getting  lumpy.  Leave 
it  a  little  time  to  cool,  and  then  break  into  it 
^without  beating  them  at  first)  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  and  stir  and 
t)eat  all  well  together.  Have  ready  some  boil- 
ing lard  or  butter ;  drop  a  dessert  spoonful  of 
batter  in  at  a  time,  and  fry  the  fritters  to  a  light 
brown.  They  should  rise  so  much  as  to  be  al- 
most like  balls.  Serve  on  a  dish,  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  preserve  or  marmalade  dropped  in 
between  each  fritter.  This  is  an  excellent  dish 
.4>r  a  hasty  addition  to  dinner,  if  a  guest  unex- 
f>eetedly  arrives,  it  being  so  easily  and  quickly 
cfiade;  and  it  is  always  a  great  favorite.  It 
takes  from  five  to  eight  minutes  to  fry  the  frit- 
-ters. — Mrs.  Beeton^s  Everyday  Cookery, 

Tea  Cake. — Take  one  pound  flour,  one  pound 
^f  sugar,  three-fourths  pound  butter,  and  ten 
oggs,  cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  be&t 
-the  eggs  very  light — the  yolks  and  whites  sep- 
iirately — leaving  out  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
mix,  and  beat  well,  take  one-third  of  the  mix- 
-ture  and  bake  in  little  heart-shaped  pans,  take 
jmother  third  and  mix  with  it  slips  of  citron, 
and  bake  in  a  square  pan,  with  the  remaining 
third  put  French  currants,  well  washed,  dried 
and  rolled  in  flour,  and  bake  in  a  square  tin. 
Take  a  cup  and  a  half  of  sugar,  to  the  whites 
you  reserved,  and  make  an  icing  for  your  cakes, 
vrhich  spread  on  while  warm,  and  mark  into 


squares  or  diamonds,  with  a  knife  to  make  it 
out  better.  Thia  is  easily  made,  and  will  maka 
two  eake-baaketsful  for  a  small  tea-drinking. 

To  Soda  Eaters. — It  is  asserted  by  cela- 
brated  dentists  that  the  main  cause  of  defective 
teeth  is  the  extravagant  use  of  soda,  and  cream 
of  tartar  in  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  cakes. 
Dr.  Walker,  a  distinguished  dentist,  has  pub- 
lished the  results  of  some  experiments  made 
by  himself.  He  »oaked  sound  teeth  in  a  solu- 
tion of  saleratus,  and  they  were  destroyed  in 
fourteen  days.  "With  these  facts  before  us,  why 
will  we  persist  in  the  excessive  use  of  that 
which  not  only  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  faee^ 
but  also  takes  from  us  that  which  our  Creator 
designed  should  add  to  our  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness  7 

Formerly,  in  a  family  of  six,  four  whites,  and 
two  colored,  we  used  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  yearly.  But  during  the  last  ten  years, 
we  have  scarcely  used  two  pounds  in  a  year; 
using  in  its  place  lime-water  in  all  yeast  prep- 
arations, and  eggs  in  most  cakes ;  eggs  are  &r 
more  delicate,  and  in  no  way  objectionable,  no 
matter  if  a  little  more  expensive;  better  invest 
in  eggs  than  in  dentist's  bills.  \ 

Sealing  Wax  for  Cans. — Every  house- 
keeper should  make  her  own  sealing-wax,  as  it 
is  easily  made,  and  convenient  to  have  at  all 
times.  It  is  best  to  devote  an  iron  skillet  to  the 
purpose.  Proportions,  one  pound  resin,  quarter 
pound  beeswax,  and  two  ounces  of  tallow, 
melt  it  together,  care  being  taken  not  to  leaTO 
it  a  moment  while  on  the  fire.  In  sealing  bot- 
tles and  jars,  cork  closely,  and  dip  into  the 
cement,  which  makes  them  air  tight.  The  same 
wax  will  answer  for  grafting.  Also  for  stick- 
ing plasters,  provided  there  is  nothing  better 
at  hand. 

Cream  Pies. — Five  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth;  and  five  tablespoonfuls  of  dry,  white 
sugar,  to  a  pint  of  good  sweet  cream ;  add  a  cop 
of  seeded  raisins  cut  in  half;  and  season  with 
lemon  extract  and  a  little  salt.  Line  deep  plates 
with  a  good  puff  paste  and  bake  till  the  cream 
is  stiff  set,  so  as  not  to  be  milky.  This  will 
make  two  pies. 

Mock  Apple  Pie. — One  cup  of  sweet  light 
bread  crumbs  or  soda  crackers,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  tartaric  acid  and 
enough  water  to  moisten  this  well ;  pour  the 
water  boiling  hot  on  to  the  bread,  or  crackws; 
flavor  with  any  spice  preferred ;  add  a  small 
lump  of  butter.  This  will  make  one  pie.  Bake 
with  two  cruBts. 
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Kaplss  BisciriTw — One  half  pound  sugar, 
one  half  pound  flour,  four  eggs ;  drop  on  but- 
terod  paper,  or  tins,  sift  sugar  over  them,  flavor 
with  lemon,  bake  quick. 

BssF  Cake. — Chop  cold  roast  bee^  with  a 
little  fat  bacon,  or  ham,  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, and  a  little  onion,  if  to  the  taste;  mix 
them  well,  and  make  into  small  cakes ;  fry  them 
a  light  brown,  and  serve  in  a  thick  gravy. 

V«AL  Relish. — Three  pounds  of  veal,  one 
pound  salt  pork,  chopped  fine,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  spices,  if  preferred,  also  the  juice 
ind  rind  of  a  lemon.  Press  into  a  pan,  and 
bake  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Plum  Pudding. — One  quart  of  milk,  eleven 
soft  crackers  pounded  fine,  seven  eggs,  whipped 
to  a  stiff  froth,  one  pound  raisins,  one  wine- 
glass of  wine,  one  of  brandy,  the  juice  and 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one  half  cup  of  nice 
suet  chopped  very  fine,  mace,  and  other  spices, 
with  sugar  and  salt  to  the  taste.  If  made  and 
baked  properly,  it  will  keep  several  days. 

PuDiiiNG  Sauce. — Take  a  cup  of  white  sugar, 
and  half  cup  of  butter,  work  them  together  to 
a  cream,  then  thicken  a  cup  of  boiling  water 
with  a  teaspoon  ful  of  flour,  stir  this  into  the 
sugar  and  butter,  adding  a  wine-glass  of  brandy, 
and  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Sweetened  cream  is  a  favorite  sauce  for  most 
boiled  puddings. 

Correct  Way  to  Sweep  a  Carpet. — There 
are  three  ways  to  sweep  a  carpet— one  right 
and  two  wrong  ways.  One  wrong  way  is  to 
hold  the  broom  nearly  in  front  of  the  opera- 
tor, with  the  handle  inclined  backward  toward 
him,  then  press  down  as  a  forward  thrust  is 
given,  and  thus  heave  the  heavier  dirt  half 
away  cross  the  room,  while  the  light  particles 
are  sent  whirling  about,  covering,  as  it  settles, 
every  article  of  furniture. 

Another  wrong  way  to  sweep  a  carpet  is  to 
move  the  broom  forward  with  a  heavy,  draw- 
ing stroke,  by  which  the  material  to  be  moved 
is  pressed  into  the  carpet  rather  than  worked 
gently  along  on  the  surface.  If  either  of 
these  wrong  ways  is  adopted,  the  broom  will 
wear  out  the  carpet  more  than  it  is  worn  by  the 
occupants  of  the  dwelling.  When  a  sweeper 
collects  a  dust-pan  full  of  the  nap  of  the  carpet 
every  time  it  is  swept,  a  new  one  will  soon  be 
required.  The  right  way  to  sweep  is  to  incline 
the  handle  a  little  forward,  then  give  a  light 
drawing  stroke,  allowing  the  broom  to  scarcely 
touch  the  carpet.    Not  one  half  the  weight  of 


the  broom  should  be  allowed  to  prees  on  the 
carpet,  as  the  dirt  is  moved  forward.  Lai  the 
dirt  be  moved  and  rolled  along  lightly. 

If  a  generous  quantity  of  tea-grounds,  small 
bits  of  wet  paper,  or  clean  and  wet  sawdust  caa 
be  spread  over  the  carpet  before  the  sweeping: 
is  commenced,  all  the  fine  dirt  will  adhere  to* 
the  wet  materials.  A  little  smart  woman  who* 
is  terror  to  dirt  will  frequently  hurl  it  about 
the  room  as  if  it  were  impelled  by  a  whirl- 
wind, and  when  the  task  is  ended  her  dust-pao' 
will  contain  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  sweep* 
ing.  But  by  using  a  good  broom,  having  » 
long  elastic  brush,  touching  the  carpet  lightly,, 
it  will  scarcely  require  the  strength  of  a  child 
to  sweep  a  large  parlor  in  a  few  minutes. 
Scarcely  one  house-keeper  in  fifty  understands 
how  to  sweep  a  carpet  correctly. — PromScieTiee 
of  Health. 

A  Good  Cup  of  Coffee. — For  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  this  article,  we 
publish  the  experiments  of  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry : 

"  For  a  long  time  I  used  the  coffee-grounds 
as  coarsely  as  it  is  sold  in  the  shops.  Although* 
procuring  the  best  berries  possible,  I  did  not 
uniformly  succeed  in  obtaining  at  the  break- 
fast table  a  first-rate  beverage.  I  consulted 
many  wise-acres,  some  of  whom  said  that  the 
water  used  should  be  hotter,  others  that  the 
poffee  should  first  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  etc., 
etc.  By  accident  one  day  I  happened  to  have 
the  coffee  re-ground  to  the  fineness  of  snuff..- 
Herein  lay  the  mystery.  I  have  never  since 
failed  to  obtain  a  strong,  fUll-flavored  bever- 
age,  and  that  too,  without  using  so  large  a 
quantity  of  coffee." 


Words  over  oar  Work, 

"  MASTERLY  INVENTION." 

Last  week  I  had  some  words  with  the  reader* 
about  recipe  peddlers,  and  now  I  wish  to  speak 
of  another  variety  of  peddler — the  gentleman 
who  goes  over  the  country  hawking  his  "  mas-- 
terly  inventions."  The  South  is  full  of  sucb^ 
interesting  "critters"  just  now,  and  they  are 
more  universal  in  their  habits  than  is  the  recipe 
peddler,  for  while  the  latter  generally  confines 
his  operations  strictly  to  the  rural  districts,  the 
men  who  sell  "inventions"  infbst  city  and 
country  alike. 

These  peddlers  of  "  masterly  inventions"  are 
intolerable  nuisanoes^  and,  generally  speaking:: 
unmitigated  swindlers.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  their  wu'es  are  not  worth  one  cent  the  cart^ 
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toad ;  that  is,  in  the  way  the  venders  claim  they 
«re  yaluahle.  An  article  of  real  merit  is  never 
introduced  in  such  disreputable  way — it  intro- 
duces itself  without  the  aid  of  vulgarity  and 
«lang  phrases. 

Not  long  since  we  had  a  man  in  Mobile 
«elling  a  patent  thimble  with  a  "  masterly  in- 
dention" attached  called 

A  SELF-THREADER. 

The  hawker  claimed  that  a  blind  person 
clould  thread  a  needle  with  his  wonderful 
machine  with  all  the  ease  imaginable.  Every 
lady  in  my  neighborhood  was  made  the  happy 
•possessor  of  one.  People  will  buy  such  things 
because  they  do  n't  cost  much.  I  had  the  good 
-fortune  to  receive  two  as  presents,  and,  of 
course,  I  am  ever  grateful.  They  are  comical 
curiosities  to  own,  those  thimbles  with  great 
brass  slugs  soldered  on  the  side  of  them,  but 
they  won't  work  as  self-threaders.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  of  the  lady  who  has  settled 
udown  to  their  use — they  all  And  the  contri- 
vance a  very  good  thing,  only  to  thread  a 
jieedle  with  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task. 
The  blindest  who  pretend  to  use  a  needle  at 
all,  prefer  threading  without  the  aid  of  the 
threader. 

Another  "masterly  invention"  that  eame 
;around  was  a  "  butcher-knife"  with 

POTATO-PEEL  BR 

attached.  Ky  husband  brought  one  of  them 
home.  It  looked  like  a  shoe-maker's  knife, 
of  inferior  grade,  with  a  piece  of  wire  attached 
eo  that  it  could  be  slipped  around  to  act  as  a 
•gauge  to  prevent  one's  cutting  the  potatoe  too 
^eep.  This  would  all  have  worked  well 
enough  if  the  knife  had  been  made  first  and 
then  the  potato  made  to  suit  it,  but  unfortu- 
nately potatoes  are  not  all  the  same  shape,  and 
they  sometimes  have  depressions  in  their  sides, 
all  of  which  interferes  sadly  with  the  gauging 
business.    Our  knife  is  not  now  in  use. 

.  The  latest  "  masterly  invention"  before  our 
public,  BO  far  as  I  know,  was  a 

KNIFE-SHARPENER. 

I  must  tell  you  about  that.  Last  week  I 
^ent  to  town,  and  in  front  of  the  Custom- 
house, I  found  a  man  erected  upon  a  rostrum 
>inaking  the  usual  speeches.  He  had  a  large 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  he  first  raked  the  edge 
of  it  across  a  stone,  making  the  fire  fiy,  then  he 
raked  it  across  a  bar  of  iron,  then  he  filed  the 
'edge,  until  it  was  undoubtedly  as  dull  as  a  hoe. 
I  stood  back  in  the  Custom-house  to  see  what 
he  would  do  with  it,  and  I  soon  saw.    He 


brought  it  once  across  his  knife-sharpener,  tnd 
lo,  and  behold  1  it  shaved  cork  like  a  razor. 
I  was  converted.  There  could  be  no  humbag- 
gery  about  this ;  so  I  sent  a  boy  out  with  the 
stipulated  price,  and  went  rejoicing  on  my  way 
with  a  knife-sharpener. 

My  husband  and  eldest  son  were  both  io 
town  that  day,  but  I  said  nothing  to  them  oon- 
cerning  the  new  purchase  until  we  were  boms 
and  at  the  tea-taole.  I  purposely  put  a  doll 
knife  at  my  own  plate,  intending  to  astonish 
all  concerned  when  the  proper  time  should 
come.  It  came.  My  knife  would  not  cut— I 
complained  of  it,  and  then  with  apparent  no* 
concern  I  drew  forth  my  knife  sharpener  and 
began  to  draw  my  knife  through  its  magic 
groove.  A  raspine  noise  somewhat  like  my 
operations  were  ms^ing  astonished  me  coming 
from  each  elbow,  and  looking  I  beheld  my 
husband  at  one  side  of  me  and  my  son  at  the 
other,  each  gi;avely  drawing  his  knife  through 
a  "  knife-sharpener."    Such  a  laugh  I 

Well,  all  I  have  to  say  now  is,  that  those  three 
knife-sharpeners  are  for  sale,  and  any  body 
desiring  to  invest  can  have  the  entire  stock  at 
wholesale  for  thirty  cents,  and  I  am  not  certain 
but  he  might  Jew  us  down  to  a  quarter  for  the 
three.  They  are  good  things,  and  will  work 
well  in  every  case  where  the  knife  hai  beea 
made  to  suit  them  exactly,  and  the  operator 
has  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  at  the  trade 
of  workine  them,  and  nas  thoroughly  mastered 
his  somewhat  difficult  trade. — ASiry  C.  West, 
in  Mobile  Register, 


Home  on  the  Farm. 

The  farm  preserves  the  family  in  its  integ- 
rity. The  home  has  in  that  charming  woro, 
and  that  still  more  charming  thing,  toe  fire- 
side— around  which  parents  and  children 
father,  and  where  the  bright  and  cheerful 
laze  upon  the  hearth  is  but  a  true  type  of  the 
flame  oJF  love  that  glows  in  every  heart.  The 
parents  have  been  arawn  together,  not  by  the 
sordid  motives  of  wealth,  or  by  the  ambitious 
desire  of  social  display,  but  for  the  personal 
qualities  seen  in  eacn  other.  The  g}oTy  of  thai 
fireside  to  the  husband  is  that  the  wife  is  there, 
and  to  the  wife  that  he  is  there.  Hsre  they 
gather  at  morning,  and  at  evening,  and  at 
noon.  Their  board  is  almost  always  sur- 
rounded with  the  same  circle.  Here  they 
spend  the  long  winter  evenings  together,  en- 
livened with  the  school-books  of  childr^  the 
newspapers  and  journals,  and  works  of  history 
and  science.  A  constant  homogeneous  influence 
goes  forth  from  this  circle  to  the  young  hearts 
that  are   molding  there.    Paternal  vigilanee 

fuards  the  young  against  wicked  companions, 
f  these  comprehensive  religious  influences  art 
right  in  that  home,  they  all  grow  up  to  be 
good  citizens,  to  be  the  pillars  of  society,  wher- 
ever their  lot  may  be  cast.  The  sons  follow 
the  business  of  their  father  as  soon  as  their 
labors  are  available.  They  are  with  him  in 
the  field,  and  by  the  way,  and  at  home.  They 
form  industrious  habits,  and  are  prepared  for 
the  responsibilities  of  life. 
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When  is  it  Safe  to  be  Without  Insnraiieel 

But  the  study  of  tables  of  mortality  may  be 
recommended  to  men  who  think  they  can 
Ao  without  insurance.  And  if  they  will  study 
the  columns  in  which  the  deaths  that  occur 
daring  the  year  are  placed  as  closely  as  the 
columns  in  which  the  numbers  living  through 
the  year  are  placed,  the  importance  of  life 
insurance  may  begin  to  appear  in  its  true 
light;  and  those  with  dependent  families  will 
866  that  protection  is  needed,  and  such  protec- 
tion as  only  can  be  found  by  insuring. 

The  following  table  shows  the  chances  for 
living  or  dying  during  the  year,  at  the  age  in- 
dicated in  the  left-hand  column,  according  to 
the  experience  of  twenty  and  of  seventeen 
life  companies : 
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65 
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70 
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75 
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95.57 

80 

867.62 

132  88 

859  59 

140.41 

85 

782  20 

217.80 

794.90 

205  10 

90 

7*5.54 

264  46 

676.27 

323  73 

85 

894.74 

105.26 

415.73 

584.27 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chances  for  dying, 
according  to  the  seventeen  companies,  are 
greater  than  the  twenty.  In  the  seventeen 
companies  the  calculation  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber cf  policies  which  become  claims,  and  as 
some  held  more  than  one  policy,  the  death-rates 
are  too  high;  but  in  the  twenty  companies 
g^eat  care  was  taken  to  avoid  this  error. 
Thus,  when  a  member  died  having  two  or  more 
policies,  they  were  counted  one  claim  only. 
A  little  attention  to  the  above  table  will  show 
the  reader  how  safe  or  unsafe  it  is  to  be  with- 
out insurance. 

The  table  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  all 
the  chances  for  living  and  for  dying  are  1,000. 
Now,  if  we  subtract  the  chances  of  living 
from  1,000,  the  remainder  will  be  the  chances 
for  dying.  Or  if  we  subtract  the  chances  for 
dying  ft*om  1,000,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
chances  for  living.    If  at  any  age  we  add  the 


chances  for  living  and  for  dying  together,  the 
sum  is  1,000. 

Again,  as  the  observations  in  the  experience 
of  the  twenty  companies  are  upon  healthy 
lives  which  had  undergone  a  medical  examina- 
tion when  the  insurance  was  made,  we  have  no 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  our  chances  for 
living  are  greater  than  those  expressed  in  thii 
table.  At  40  years  old  a  man  in  good  health 
has  989.9  chances  to  live  through  the  next  year 
and  10.1  chances  to  die  during  that  year. 

And  here  the  practical  question  comes  up^ 
Is  it  better  for  this  man,  with  a  dependent 
family,  to  pay  a  company  the  premium,  which 
it  would  charge,  to  take  these  10.1  chances,  or 
to  keep  that  premium  and  run  the  risk  of  the 
consequences  which  these  chances  may  bring 
upon  his  family  ? 

"We  have  heard  men  with  dependent  fami* 
lies  say,  "I  will  insure  myself,"  or,  "I  will 
carry  the  risk  myself."  But  how  can  he  do 
this  when  the  loss  cannot  fall  upon  him,  but 
must  fall  upon  his  family.  At  my  death  I 
cannot  sustain  any  pecuniary  loss,  but  my 
family  can.  And  this  fact  is  the  one  which 
demands  my  serious  consideration.  As  an  in- 
dividual I  can  have  no  pecuniary  wants  after 
my  death,  but  the  surviving  members  of  my 
family  will  have  such  wants.  And  if  I  under- 
take to  insure  myself  or  carry  my  own  risk, 
my  family  has  not  that  protection  which  they 
need. 

Suppose  at  age  40,  one  of  the  989  chances  for 
living  through  the  year  fails;  then  (me  of  the 
10  chances  for  dying  in  the  year  would  not 
fail.  What  then  ?  Death  will  occur.  But,  to 
make  the  idea  a  little  clearer,  suppose  the 
chances  for  living  are  99,  and  for  dying  1 ; 
then  if  one  of  the  chances  for  living  fails,  the 
one  for  dying  will  not  fail.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  chances  for  dying  compared  with  the 
chances  for  living  are  so  small  that  the  risk  is 
not  great;  but  because  the  risk  is  not  great, 
the  loss  to  the  family  will  be  none  the  less, 
should  death  occur.  The  loss  to  the  family  is 
precisely  the  same,  whether  the  chance  for 
loss  is  one  or  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred. 


It  is  not  the  amount  of  money  one  has  left 
when  the  balance  is  made  at  the  close  of  the 
year  that  determines  exactly  the  profit  of  the 
farmer,  but  when  ten  or  twenty  years  have 
passed,  and  he  finds  himself  in  possession  of  a 
comfortable  home,  a  farm  in  high  condition, 
good  buildings,  fine  stock,  some  surplus  money 
at  interest,  and  no  debts,  his  children  well  edu- 
cated, the  farmer  may  count  his  career  as  suc- 
cessful. This  is  far  more  than  the  majority  of 
business  men  attain,  but  then  we  rarely  look  at 
the  majority  for  a  lesson ;  it  is  the  success  of 
the  few  which  puzzles;  when  the  sun  shines 
the  stars  are  not  seen. — Northwestern  Farmer, 
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General  John  B.  Gordon. — Our  frontis- 
piece for  this  month  is  a  portrait  of  General 
John  B.  Gordon,  United  States  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  the  present  Congress. 

Gordon's'  name  and  fiame  are  deservedly 
dear  to  the  Southern  people.  They  remember 
with  pride  his  distinguished  services  in  the 
glorious  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  which, 
as  the  peer  of  such  men  as  Stuart,  Hampton, 
Early  and  Hill,  he  illustrated  Southern  valor 
snd  Southern  patriotism  on  many  a  battle-field. 

They  remember  too  the  earnestness,  disin- 
terested devotion  and  ability  with  which,  since 
he  sheathed  his  sword  at  Appomattox,  he  has 
striven  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  nerve  them  by  precept  and 
example,  to  noble  endeavor  and  lofty  and  hon- 
orable enterprise. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  done  honor  to  her- 
■elf  by  honoring  Gordon  with  the  highest  re- 
presentative office  in  her  gift.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Southern  gentleman  par  excellence^ 
a  man  of  intellect  and  culture,  whose  honor  is 
as  bright  as  was  his  sword,  whose  every  im- 
pulse springs  from  truth,  and  whose  every  pur- 
pose is  fashioned  and  guided  by  approved 
principle. 

"Agriculture  as  a  Pursuit." — We  would 
thank  Dr.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  the  recently-elected 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Georgia,  for  a  copy  of  his  able  and  instructive 
address  with  the  above  title,  which  he  delivered 
as  his  introductory  lecture  to  the  agricultural 
students  of  the  University. 

The  trustees  have  made  a  very  judicious 
selection  in  calling  Dr.  Pendleton  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  agriculture.  He  has  large  expe- 
rience in  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  has 
devoted  much  time  and  study  to  agricultural 
chemistry.  Some  very  able  papers  from  his 
pen  appeared  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 


Farm  and  Home.  We  wish  him  and  the 
G^rgia  Agricultural  College  the  fullest  meas* 
ure  of  success. 


Htbridizeb  Cotton. — Mr.  J.  G.  Badford,. 
of  Baldwin  Co.,  Ga^  has  kindly  sent  us  a  sam* 
pie  of  some  very  fine,  silky  and  long  staple 
cotton  raised  by  him  on  common  pine  land,  ii> 
Wilkinson  Co.,  Ga.  He  improved  the  staple 
by  hybridizing  the  common  cotton  and  the  sea- 
island,  and  though  the  result  is  not  as  fine  as 
the  latter,  it  is  a  decided  imfprovement  on  the 
former.  He  has  not  given  us  his  modus  ope- 
randi^ but  we  suppose  it  was  planting  alternate 
rows  of  seapisland  and  upland  cotton,  the  pol- 
len from,  the  former  impregnating  the  latter 
and  producing  the  seed  ftom  which  the  sam- 
ple sent  us  was  raised. 


To  Our  Subscribers. — ^We  would  agan> 
request  our  subscribers  when  remitting  money 
for  the  Farm  and  Home,  not  to  send  bank 
bills  by  mail,  but  to  remit  by  Pottoffioe  order^ 
registered  letter  or  by  Express. 


Catalogues. — We  are  indebted  to  James 
Fleming,  Nassau  street.  New  York;  James  J. 
H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Massachusetts;  Pin- 
ney  &  Co.,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin;  and  B. 
H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Water  street,  New  York,  for 
their  useful  and  beautifully-executed  illus- 
trated catalogues  of  garden  seeds,  flowers,  gar- 
den implements  and  ornamental  plants.  These 
catalogues  are  a  most  valuable  guide  in  the 
selection  of  seeds  for  the  vegetable  and  flower 
garden,  and  for  the  orchard  and  lawn. 


The  Fruitland  Nurseries. — Mr.  P.  i* 
Berokmans,  the  well-known  proprietor  of  the 
Fruitland  Nurseries,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  hsi 
sent  us  his  illustrated  catalogue  for  1873,  of 
Greenhouse,  Bedding  and  new  plants.  We 
can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  BerckmsnB  si 
well  worthy  of  patronage.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished horticulturist,  and  whatever  heoffer» 
for  sale  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 


All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Hom 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  H. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  iin> 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisement*, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  poflt<^5ce 
orders,  or  by  express. 
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Dr.  Dbomooolb. — We  invite  attention  to 
this  gentleman's  adyertigement,  in  another 
part  of  this  issue.  While  we  know  nothing  of 
his  medicines  we  know  the  Doctor  very  well 
18  a  physician  of  character  and  as  a  worthy  and 
reliable  gentleman. 


The  Poubth  Annual  Pair  of  the  Agri- 
caltural  and  Mechanical  Fair  Association  of 
the  Cherokee  Country  of  C^rgia  and  Alabama 
will  be  held  at  Bome,  Georgia,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  continue  during  the  week. 


The  Cbops. — From  our  own  observation, 
duriDg  a  recent  trip  through  a  large  portion  of 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  northern  Georgia,  South 
and  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Kentucky,  and  f^om  letters  which  have  reached 
OS  from  Uie  other  States  of  the  South,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  preparations  for  spring  planting 
have  never  been  so  backward  as  this  year, 
within  our  recollection.  Even  garden  patches 
were  generally  still  un  worked,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  plow  in  the  field  scratching  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface  and  preparing  for  corn- 
planting.  As  we  write  this  25th  day  of  March 
mow  is  falling,  with  a  poor  prospect  for  field 
work. 

This  is  unfortunate,  but  it  should  not  be  dis- 
couraging. If  we  will  only  do  our  work  well, 
even  though  we  are  in  a  hurry,  we  may  still 
gather  fine  crops.  But  we  must  do  it  thorough- 
ly. The  later  the  season  for  planting  the 
greater  the  neceesity  for  a  good  and  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil. 

We  observed  during  our  journey,  both  by 
the  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  that  unusually 
large  quantities  of  the  commercial  fertilizers 
are  to  be  employed  this  year.  Every  depot 
along  our  route  wAs  crowded  with  sacks  and 
barrels  of  the  odoriferous  compounds. 

We  also  observed,  with  deep  regret,  large 
quantities  of  Northern  hay  and  Western  com 
addressed  to  planters  for  immediate  use.  How 
can  men,  who  at  this  time  need  to  buy  corn  and 
forage  to  make  the  next  crop,  expect  to  make 
money  by  farming  ? 

We  heard  an  almost  universal  complaint  of 
hard  times  and  want  of  money.  This  com- 
plaint must  continue  with  increasing  reason 
for  it,  so  long  as  the  suicidal  policy  is  pursued 
of  devoting  all  the  labor,  means  and  attention 
of  planters  to  raising  cotton,  and  purchasing, 
frequently  with  borrowed  money,  thus  early  in 
the  year,  all  the  needed  supplies  to  make  the 
crop. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  6—3. 


Coll's. — The  attention  of  our  readers  is  re- 
quested to  the  advertisement  on  the  last  of  the 
advertising  pages,  of  the  well  known  estab- 
lishment of  Joseph  Coll,  273  Main  street. 


Thakks. — To  our  many  friends  throughout 
the  South  who  are  making  such  generous 
efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Fabm 
AND  HoMB,  forming  clubs  and  sending  names 
of  new  subscribers,  we  would  offer  our  beet 
and  most  hearty  thanks. 


Griffin  a  Hoffman,  Adybbtisinq  Agbnts. 
The  card  of  this  well  known  and  deservedly 
popular  firm  will  be  found  on  the  third  page  of 
the  cover.  From  what  we  know  personally, 
and  what  we  learn  from  others,  concerning 
Messrs.  Griffin  &  Hofiman,  we  feel  justified  in 
recommending  them  as  enterprising,  prompt 
and  reliable  advertising  agents. 


Nbw  Dirbctobs  of  thb  Carolina  Lifb 
Insttrancb  Company. — ^At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Carolina  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
directors  to  fill  vacancies  at  the  Board:  Hon. 
J.  W.  aapp,  Thos.  H.  Allen,  Bsq.,  and  Jamea 
S.  Wilkins,  Esq. 


Clttb  Abrahgbmbnts. — We  request  our 
fHends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  furnish  them  the  Farm  and  Homb  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates : 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Appeal,  per  annum $3  50 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Register,  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Weekly  Arkansas 

OoJBetiejpQT  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Columbus  (Miss.) 

Democrat ; $3  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  ftimish  the  Farm 
AND  Homb  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  prices : 
Farm  and  Homb  and  Southern  Christian 

Advocate  (MtucoHj  Ga.),  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Southern  Magazine, 

per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Harper's  Magazine, 

per  annum J$5  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  LippincotVs  Mago' 

tine,  per  annum $5  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Appleton^s  Journal, 

per  annum $6  00 

Farm  and  Homb  and  Hearth  and  Home, 

per  annum •« «......$3  60 
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Thb  Fibst  Akkttal  Faib  of  the  Bast 
Texas  State  Agricultural,  Meclianical  and 
Stock  Raising  Association  will  be  held  at  Jef- 
ferson, Texas,  May  26th  to  Slst. 


We  are  informed  that  Philander  Williams, 
of  Taunton,  Mass^  has  sold  his  entire  stock  of 
Partridge  Oochins,  numbering  some  eighty  odd 
head,  to  T.  S.  Cooper,  the  noted  stock  breeder 
of  Coopersburg,  Pa.  Amongst  the  party  are  a 
number  of  imported  fowls  and  all  his  prize 
winning  birds,  which  he  valued  very  highly. 
Mr.  Oooper  intends  making  a  specialty  of  Par- 
tridge Cochins,  with  his  herd  of  Short-horns, 
Berkshires  and  Cotswolds,  from  which  he  has 
won  quite  a  reputation.  Mr.  Cooper  has  also 
bought  of  Jas.  M.  Wade,  Esq.,  (late  Wade  & 
Henry,)  of  the  Oak  Lane  poultry  yards,  his 
entire  breeding  stock  of  imported  and  home- 
bred Dark  Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins. 
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Ptbaoakthus  Hedges.— p.  R.  McS.,  Cot- 
ton Gin,  Texas,  asks.  Will  pyracanthus  hedge 
plants  thrive  well  near  tall  timber  ? 

No  hedge  plant  will  do  well  when  planted 
too  close  to  trees.  Pyracanthus  will  do  as  well 
as  any  other. 

Liming  Land,  S.  C,  near  Spring  Hills,  says : 
"  I  have  a  piece  of  poor  land  I  wish  to  make 
rich  as  fast  as  possible.  The  land  is  sandy  clay 
subsoil.  I  wish  to  use  lime  as  a  manure.  How 
much  lime  per  acre  would  be  enough  ? 

Unless  there  is  humus  in  the  soil,  lime  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  desired.  To  make  the 
land  '*  rich  as  fast  as  possible,"  we  recommend 
our  correspondent  to  raise  cow-peas  and  turn 
them  under,  with  two  or  three  bushels  of  lime 
per  acre  sprinkled  over  the  pea- vines  before 
they  are  plowed  in. 

S.  N.  DuNWOODT,  Perry,  Georgia :  Your 
communication  received.  Will  give  you  a  full 
reply  in  our  number  for  May.  We  regret  that 
we  did  not  receive  it  in  time  for  reply  in  this 
issue. 

Mb.  D.  Danforth,  proprietor  of  the  Jef- 
feron  Nursery  and  Fruit  Tree  Depot,  Jefferon, 
Texas,  has  our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  his  valu- 
able descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  contain- 
ing every  variety  of  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
apricot,  nectarine,  cherry,  quince,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  &a,  besides  a  large  number  of 
flowering  ani  omsmeatal  shrubs. 


EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

Handbook  of  Social  Economy  or  thi 
Worker's  A.  B.  C.  By  Edmond  About 
Translated  from  the  French,  12  mo.  pp.  281 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Among  modern  French 
writers  there  are  none  more  able  or  more 
sprightly  than  Edmond  About.  His  <<  Roman 
Question,'*  and  his  **  Greece"  are  excellent 
works,  both  in  matter  and  style,  and  the  book 
before  us,  which  is  a  series  of  essays  written 
for  working  men  on  the  leading  subjects  of 
Social  Economy,  fUlly  sustains  his  reputation. 
The  chapter  on  "Strikes"  is  full  of  prscticsl 
wisdom,  and  exposes  with  much  power  of  h^ 
and  illustration,  the  folly  of  the  attempt  of 
labor  to  become  the  master  and  controller  of 
capital.  The  arguments  which  the  French  es- 
sayist uses  in  dealing  with  social  questions  in 
France  have  pointed  application  in  our  own 
country,  where  demagogues  are  constantly 
striving  to  array  the  poor  in  hostility  against 
the  ri(3i,  and  we  especially  commend  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  working  men  of  Amer- 
ica, M.  About's  capital  work,  which  is  the  best, 
because  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  pre- 
sentation of  the  relations  between  employers 
and  employed  that  we  have  seen  in  print 

Leoturbs  on  LiGHr.  Delivered  in  the 
United  States  in  1872-^73.*  By  John  Tyndall, 
L.L.  D.,  P.  K.  S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo^ 
ophy  in  the  Koyal  Institution.  12mo.,  pp.  194. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  These  six  lectures  which 
compose  the  neat  little  volume  now  on  oor 
table  were  delivered  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  dar- 
ing the  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  is  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  highest  authority  now  living  on  all 
matters  relating  to  natural  philosophy.  The 
subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  treated  in  these 
lectures  with  that  skill,  clearness  and  fim- 
plicity  of  style  which  distinguish  all  of  Tyn- 
dalVs  works!  He  makes  the  most  abstruse  ici- 
entific  questions  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  unscientific  reader.  The  work  is  beaati- 
fully  printed  on  excellent  paper. 
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An  Open  Question;  A  Novel.  By  Jamds 
De  Mille,  author  of  "  Oord  and  Oreese/'  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Ice,  &e.  (D.  Appleton  &  Ck>.) 
Any  one  who  likea  a  sensational  novel  will 
be  delighted  with  this  book.  It  is  made 
ap  of  sensations  of  the  first  class,  and  they  fol- 
low in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  relider, 
having  got  through  one,  has  not  time  to  re- 
cover his  breath  before  he  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  another,  and  each  seems  more  start- 
ling than  the  one  which  preceded  it^  The  vil- 
lain pwr  excellence  of  the  story  (there  cannot 
be  a  trul^  sensational  novel  without  a  villain 
or  two)  18  one  Kevin  Magprath,  a  pretended 
priest,  who  spends  his  entire  life  in  an  effort  to 
rob  the  estates  of  his  friends,  and  whose  favor- 
ite mode  of  discing  of  those  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  realization  of  his  schemes,  is  to  set 
them  under  one  pretence  or  another,  to  visit 
the  catacombs  at  Kome  and  leave  them  to  per- 
ish there.  By  good  luck,  however,  all  his  vic- 
tims escape,  defeat  his  machinations  and  are 
made  happy,  though  they  have  fearful  adven- 
tures before  Kevin  disappears  forever  in  one 
of  the  passages  of  the  catacombs. 

Mr.  DeMille's  rendering  of  the  Irish  pronun- 
ciation and  of  the  language  of  educated  Irish- 
men and  women  is  extravagantly  exaggerated. 
The  Irish  peasants  freshly  landed  at  Castle 
Garden  scarcely  "  murder  the  Queen's  English" 
to  the  extent  Uiat  O'Bourke  and  Miss  Bessie 
Mordaunt  are  made  to  slay  it.  This  is  a  de- 
fect But  the  book  is  really  amusing,  and  will 
be  read  from  end  to  end  by  every  one  who 
commences  it. 

Robin  Gray.  A  Novel.  By  Charles  Gib- 
bon. (Harper  &  Brothers.)  We  do  not  know 
when  we  read  a  book  which  pleased  us  as  much 
as  this.  We  commenced  it  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  going  to  prove  a  rather  dull 
and  prosy  story  of  peasant  life  in  Scotland, 
rendered  duller  and  more  uninteresting  from 
the  constant  use  of  the  Scotch  dialect;  but  be- 
fore we  read  many  pages  we  became  deeply 
interested  in  what  we  consider  one  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  day.  Jenny,  the  heroine,  is  an 
idmirably  drawn  character,  pure,  simple,  faith- 
ful, and  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  scene 
between  her  and  Bobin  Gray,  when,  as  the  vic- 
tim of  a  cunningly-laid  plot,  she  seems  to  have 
been  false  to  her  husband,  and  had  secret  in- 
terviewa  with  Jamie,  her  first  love,  is  power- 
My  drawn.  The  dignity  of  innocence  falsely 
sccused,  her  pathetic  recital  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  meeting,  the  honest 
pride  with  which  she  vindicates  her  virtue,  the 
passionate  jealousy  of  the  husband,  his  violent 
denunciation  of  the  supposed  treachery  of  his 
wife,  and  the  grand  indignation  of  the  old 
father  as  he  defends  the  character  of  his  child, 
ire  portrayed  with  great  force.  The  plot  is 
well  conceived  and  admirably  worked  up,  and 
not  unfrequently  suggests  a  comparison  with 


some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Walter  Scott. 
Girzie's  denunciation  of  those  who  caused  the 
death  of  her  idiot  son,  Wattie  Todd,  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  wild  grandeur  to  the  scene  in  the 
Highland  Widow,  where  Elspath  curses  the 
soldiers  who  shot  her  son  Hamish  MacTavish 
for  desertion. 

Lipfikoott's  Maoaziks  for  April  is  a  very 
good  number  of  this  popular  periodicaL  The 
first  article  relates  to  the  industrial  enterprises 
of  Wilmington,  DeL,  and  contains  a  number  of 
good  illustrations.  The  second  installment  oif 
**  The  Boumi  in  Kabylia  "  is  an  amusing  paper. 
"  Thackeray's  Gray  Priars,"  by  an  old  "  Gown- 
boy,"  gives  Interesting  reminiscences  of  that 
ancient  and  renowned  institution,  the  Charter- 
house School.  "  The  Sweet  Waters,"  bv  M. 
DeLeon,  is  a  w^ll- written  description  of  the 
holiday  resorts  of  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
known  there  as  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia  and 
the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe.  William  Black's 
new  story,  **  A  Princess  of  Thule,"  reaches  its 
fifth  chapter  in  this  number  of  Lippincott,  and 
promises  well. 

Harper's  MaoaZine  for  April  is  more  than 
usually  full  of  well- written  stories  and  poems, 
interesting  articles  on  scientific  subjects,  travels^ 
&c^  and  sketches  replete  with  humor*  Charles 
Beade's  "  A  Simpleton— a  Story  of  To-day," 
Wilkie  Collins'  "The  Kew  Magdalen,'*  and 
Miss  Thackeray's  **01d  Kensington"  are  enough 
in  themselves  to  make  the  magazine  attractive. 
The  following  are  the  contents,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  "Becords,"  "Easy  Chair"  and 
"  Drawer : " 

The  Grarfle  of  the  New  World— S.  S.  Conant ;  Doubt 
— Tracy  Robinson ;  Pigeon-Voyagers — Miss  E.  B.  Leon- 
ard ;  Till  Death—Mrs.  J.  O.  BurneU ;  The  Mountains 
—Porte  Crayon— Gog,  Magog  A  Ce.— Lyman  Abbott; 
Agricultural  Laborers  in  England— Moncure  D.  Con- 
way ;  Told  in  the  Drawing-Room— James  Payn ;  Recol- 
lections of  an  Old  Stager ;  Sea  and  Shore— Charles 
Nordhoff;  Old  Kensinj^n— Miss  Thackeray ;  Horace 
Greeley— Junius  HenrfBrowne ;  A  Simpleton:  A  Story 
of  To-day— Charles  Reade ;  Baby  and  Mustard  Playing 
Ball-Will  Wallace  Harney ;  The  New  Magdalen— Wil- 
kie Collins ;  Voice  and  Faae— Ellis  Gray. 

The  April  number  of  the  Southkbk  Maga- 
ziNK  is  well  worth  reading.  It  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  papers,  the  most  notice- 
able of  which  are  the  sketches  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  and  of  Beranger,  and  the  article  on  the 
Progress  of  Radical  Government.  We  have 
repeatedly  recommended  the  Southern  Maga- 
zine as  richly  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of 
Southern  patronage,  being,  apart  from  its  being 
a  Southern  enterprise,  one  of  the  most  ably 
conducted  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  number  has  a  very  well  executed 
steel  engraving  of  the  late  Commodore  M.  F. 
Maury. 

Eclectic  Magazikb.  The  Bclectic  for  April 
has  an  exeellent  portrait  of  Professor  Owen, 
finely  engraved  on  steel|  and  a  very  attraoiiv« 
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table  of  contents  selected  from  all  the  leading 
foreign  periodicals.  Among  the  more  striking 
papers  are :  *'  The  Unpublished  Letters  of  the 
Prinoess  Charlotte;"  "uEneas  Sylvius  Piccolo- 
mini,  the  famous  Pope  Pius  II;  ^Instinct; 
with  Original  Observations  on  Young  Ani- 
mals;" "The  Year  of  the  Great  Snow;"  "The 
Great  Pairs  and  Markets  of  Europe;"  "Oliver 
Cromwell;"  "Thoughts  upon  Government," 
bj  Arthur  Helps ;  "Sea  Novels — Captain  Mar- 
ryat;"  "The  Original  Prophet,^  by  a  Visitor 
to  Salt  Lake  City;  "Autumn  Days  in  Stock- 
holm;" "Marriage  in  China;"  and  additional 
chapters  of  the  striking  story,  "  Too  Soon,"  by 
the  author  of  "Patty."  The  Editorial  Depart- 
ments are  very  copious  and  entertaining,  and 
embrace  Literary  Notices  of  recent  books,  For- 
eign Literarv  Notes,  Science  and  Art,  and 
Varieties.  The  latter  contains  choice  reading 
from  new  books  and  foreisn  journals.  Put? 
lished  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  108  Pulton  street,  New 
York.    Terms,  $5  a  year. 

Pbairib  Pabmeb  fob  1872-73.  This  ster- 
ling journal)  now  entered  upon  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  its  usefulness,  is  the  most  popu- 
lar and  pre-eminently  the  best  Western  farm 
and  fireside  journal.  It  is  original,  reliable 
and  comprehensive,  each  number  presenting 
a  rich  variety  of  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing matter.  Issued  weekly,  its  contents  are 
always  fresh  and  seasonable,  and  notwithstand- 
ing its  iN*esent  high  standard  of  excellence,  its 
uniform  progressiveneas  warrants  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  a  better  paper  next  year 
than  ever  before.  Though  designed  especially 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Western,  Northwestern 
and  Southern  &rmers  and  industrial  men,  and 
their  families,  it  is  also  just  what  is  needed  by 
the  thousands  of  people  at  the  East  who  con- 
template "goin^  West,"  and  hence  wish  to 
know  all  about  Western  farming,  fruit  crow- 
ing, tree  planting,  cost  of  land,  improved  and 
unimproved,  character  of  soil  and  climate, 
mode  of  cultivation,  average  yield,  &c. 

The  subscription  price  is  $2  00  per  year  in 
advance,  and  theprice  of  the  Fabm  and 
Home  is  $2  00.  We  will  send  the  two  papers 
for  1873,  for  $3  00. 

The  publishers  have  just  issued  their  New 
Premium  List,  which  embraces  one  hundred 
attractive  and  useful  articles,  offered  on  most 
desirable  terms.  Address  The  Prairie  Parmer 
Company,  674  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Littsll's  Liviko  Ags,  the  best  Eclectic 
periodical  that  we  know,  seems  to  grow  more 
interesting  in  every  succeeding  number.  The 
last  number  that  we  have  received  (March  22d) 
eomtains  a  number  of  able  articles,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  are  "  Froude  A  Calvin," 
from  the  Cotemporary  Beview;  "The  Span- 


ish Republic,"  from  theSpecUtor ;  "  Heredita- 
ry  Abdication,"  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gasette, 
and  "The  Issues  Baised  by  the  Protestant 
Synod  of  Prance,"  from  Blackwood.  The  in- 
stallmentsof  "His  Little  Serene  Highness," 
by  FritJB  Beuter,  and  of  "The  Two  Brothers," 
by  M.  M.  Erckmann-Chatrian,  are  very  good. 
The  subscription  price  of  the  Living  Age  is 
$8  00,  and  of  the  Living  Age  and  Pabm  axd 
HoMB  $9  00. 
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Corn  Enough  vs.  AH  Cotton  and  No  Cora. 

Clabikdon,  Abk.,  March,  1873. 
Mb.  Editob — Will  our  people  never  learn 
how  to  vary  their  crops  so  as  to  raise  those 
things  they  must  have  and  can  raise  so  abund- 
antly upon  our  rich  soil  7  We  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively, in  this  country,  upon  corn  for  forage, 
and  what  little  hay  and  oats  we  have,  are  grown 
elsewhere;  and,  after  passing  through  many 
hands,  they  reach  us,  with  freights,  charges,  etc., 
added  to  original  cost,  until  that  is  almost 
doubled.  Not  one  farmer  in  twenty,  in  this 
county,  sows  oats,  or  any  other  small  grain,  and 
not  one  in  fifty  has  a  grass  lot  or  meadow.  Id 
1870,  we  planted  cotton  largely,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  we  know  the 
result.  Cotton  was  very  low,  and  hardly  paid 
for  gathering  and  getting  it  to  account  of  sales. 
Corn  was  scarce  and  very  high,  and  yet  with 
us  was  the  sole  reliance  upon  which  to  b^in 
the  new  crop  for  1871.  Mi^y  were  buying 
before  their  crops  for  that  year  had  been 
planted,  and  as  there  was  none  for  sale  in  the 
country,  of  course  it  had  to  come  from  Mem- 
phis, with  freight  at  forty  cents  per  tack, 
storage  ten  cents,  wastage  ten  per  cent,  and 
inferiority  of  the  article,  as  a  general  rale,  to 
that  raised  at  home,  with  value  of  shucks  ofi^ 
ten  per  cent.,  with  original  cost  at  eighty  cents 
per  bushel,  it  could  not  have  cost,  by  the  time 
the  farmer  hauled  it  home,  less  than  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel  Now,  we  all 
know  that  at  such  prices,  corn  is  far  more  profit- 
able than  cotton,  and,  we  therefore  readily  ad- 
mit, that  a  consideration  of  our  own  interest 
otiffht  to  induce  us  to  raise  enough  com,  ai 
least,  for  our  own  use,  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed, 
in  that  respect,  in  1871.  In  1871,  our  farmers 
generally  did  plant  a  large  crop  of  cem,  and 
their  labors  were  crowned  by  a  fruitful  season, 
and  a  bountiful  harvest;  corn  being  wortii  in 
the  fkn  at  gathering  time  f^m  forty  to  fifty 
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cents  perbashel.  Having  an  anuBual  quantity 
of  com  for  this  country^  many  seemed  to  be 
yery  uneasy,  and  sought  in  all  possible  ways 
to  get  rid  of  it;  and  some  sacrificed  it,  seeming 
to  fear  they  might  lose  its  value,  unless  they 
could  soon  dispose  of  it  In  1871,  hogs  became 
plentifiil,  and  continued  so  through  1872,  being 
kept  up  upon  the  surplus  com  of  1871.  In 
1872,  our  people  again  plunged  into  cotton, 
and  what  com  they  planted  was  neglected,  and 
having  been  cut  short  by  the  drought,  made  a 
very  poor  yield  generally.  Corn,  at  gathering 
time  in  1872,  opened  at  seventy-five  cents  per 
bushel,  but  it  has  since  reached^  a  dollar,  and 
there  is  very  little  to  be  had  at  that;  what  it 
wiU  be  worth  before  the  season  is  over,  we 
cannot  guess.  The  large  number  of  hogs  that 
were  in  the  country  last  fall,  commenced  to  die 
early,  for  the  want  of  food,  as  the  mast  had 
entirely  luiled.  And  now  hogs  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  and  by  fall,  even  should  there  be 
an  abundant  mast,  and  a  good  crop  of  com 
this  year,  there  will  be  no  hogs  to  eat  it;  and 
we  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  when  the  mast 
does  come,  '*  we  never  have  any  hogs  to  eat  it." 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  the  "  rotation  "  with  us. 
Can  you  not  do  something  for  us  7 

I  have  for  more  than  twelve  months  been  a 
eenstant  and  much  interested  reader  of  your 
invaluable  journal,  and  feel  satisfied  that  if  all 
could  read  and  ponder  its  suggestions  in  regard, 
especially,  to  the  raising  of  a  sufficiency  of  corn 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses  and  forage 
plantSi  which  grow  best  in  our  soil  and  climate, 
tbey  would  cease  to  worship  king  cotton  alone, 
and  that  thrift,  freedom  from  debt,  independ- 
ence, content,  and  affluence  would  ultimately 
crown  their  well-directed  labors.  I  feel  so 
thoroughly  impressed  with  this  belief^  that  I 
think  I  ought  to  have  patriotism  enough  to 
endeavor  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the 
SouTHEBK  Farm  asd  Home  in  our  commu- 
nity, and  shall  certainly  try  to  do  so.  I  feel 
assured  yon  are  doing  much  good  for  the 
cause  of  agriculture  wherever  your  Journal  cir- 
culates. Bespectfully  yours, 

S.  P.  H. 

How  to  Make  Irish  Potatoes. 

Smith  County,  Texas,  March,  1873. 
Mr.  Bditoa — Having  heard  so  much  com- 
plaint of  failures  in  the  Irish  potato  crop,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  your  readers  my  mode 
of  managing  them,  and  hope  many  may  be 
l>euefitted  thereby.  I  plant,  but  never  culti- 
vite  th«m  at  alL    Now,  the  question  naturally 


arises  in  many  minds  how  I  make  any  at  all ; 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  a  period 
in  the  growth  of  the  potato,  at  which  time,  if 
it  is  worked  the  crop  will  always  prove  a  fail- 
ure; consequently  I  have  been  induced  to  try 
some  plan  to  insure  me  a  crop  of  that  valuable 
vegetable;  therefore,  for  several  years  I  have 
planted  my  potatoes  in  what  is  called  a  lasy 
bed,  (but  if  properly  fixed  it  might  well  be 
called  by  any  other  name.)  I  begin  my  bed 
by  running  two  fiirrows  with  a  turning  plow 
as  deep  as  possible,  and  throwing  the  earth  in 
the  same  direction ;  in  the  second  fVirrow  I  drop 
the  potato  (having  previously  cut  them,  leav- 
ing at  least  two  eyes  on  each  piece)  about  four- 
teen inches  apart,  skin-side  up.  Upon  each 
potato  I  drop  a  small  handful  of  hog  hair,  and 
upon  this  I  drop  one  double-handful  of  well- 
rotted  chip  manure  from  the  wood-pile.  I  then 
cover  with  the  turning  plow,  throwing  the 
earth  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  open  a  new  furrow  for  the  reception  of 
another  supply  of  potatoes,  hog  hair  and  ma* 
nure,  as  before.  I  continue  to  plant  potatoes 
in  every  furrow,  until  I  have  my  bed  as  wide 
as  I  wish.  I  then  smooth  off  the  surface  with 
a  rake,  taking  care  not  to  tread  thc^  bed  down ; 
after  which  I  mulch  with  wheat  straw,  if  I 
have  it;  otherwise,  I  use  leaves  or  trash  of  any 
kind,  to  keep  down  vegetation.  If  the  bed  is 
mulched  with  straw  sufficiently,  there  will  be 
many  potatoes  matured  entirely  above  ground. 
I  have  planted  after  the  above  plan  for  several 
years  successfully.  Before  I  had  only  acci- 
dental crops.  Now,  if  you  think  the  above 
worth  room,  it  is  your  property. 

Lazt  Bed. 

Chufas,,  &e. 

Vienna,  Ga.,  March  17,  1873. 

Editor  Farm  and  Home — I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Lee  county,  and 
I  fully  endorse  his  statements  in  regard  to 
Ghufas.  I  know  from  actual  observation  that 
hogs  will  pass  over  the  potato  and  ground-pea 
patches  almost  unnoticed  to  get  to  the  chufas, 
and  as  to  getting  rid  of  them,  where  hogs  get 
to  them,  they  are  no  harder  to  eradicate  than 
the  common  ground-pea.  (I  have  no  chufas 
to  sell.) 

I  like  your  Journal  much — it  was  worth  ten 
times  the  amount  of  subscription  to  me  during 
the  past  year,  and  so  long  as  I  can  pay  for  it 
shall  be  a  regular  subscriber. 

Very  respectfully,  Ac 
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The  Old  Coat  of  Gray. 

BT  BLeKDINK. 
It  lies  there  alone ;  it  Ib  nuty  and  faded, 

With  a  patch  on  the  elhow,  a  hole  in  the  side ; 
Bat  we  think  of  the  hraTO  boy  who  wore  it,  and  ever 

Look  on  it  with  plearaie  and  tooch  it  with  pride. 
A  history  clings  to  it ;  over  and  OTer, 

We  see  a  prood  youth  harried  olT  to  the  fray, 
With  his  form  like  the  oak,  and  his  eye  like  the  eigle's, 

How  gallant  he  rode  in  the  ranks  of  "  the  Gray  I." 

It  is  rongh,  it  is  worn,  it  Is  tattered  in  places, 

Bat  I  loTO  it  the  more  for  the  story  it  bears ; 
A  story  of  ooorage  in  struggle  with  sorrows, 

And  a  heart  that  bore  brarely  its  burden  of  cares. 
It  is  ragged  and  rusty,  but  ah  I  it  was  shining 

In  the  silkiest  sheen  when  he  wore  It  away, 
And  his  smile  was  as  bright  as  the  glad  summer  morning, 

When  he  sprang  to  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  "  the 
Gray." 

There's  a  rip  in  the  sleere,  and  the  collar  is  tarnished. 

The  buttons  all  gone  with  their  glitter  and  gold ; 
'T  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  rererently  lay  it 

Away  with  ^e  treasures  and  relics  of  old ; 
As  the  gilts  of  a  lore,  solemn,  sweet  and  unspoken. 

Are  cherished  as  leares  from  a  long  Tanished  day, 
We  will  keep  the  old  Jacket  for  sake  of  the  loved  one 

Who  rode  in  the  Tan  in  the  ranks  of  "  the  Gray." 

Shot  through  with  a  bullet— right  here  in  the  shoulder. 

And  down  there  the  pocket  is  splintered  and  soiled, 
Ah  I  more— see,  the  lining  is  stained  and  discolored  I 

Tes— blood-drops  the  texture  hare  stiffened  and  spoiled. 
It  oame  when  he  rode  at  ^e  Read  of  the  column. 

Charging  down  in  the  battle  one  deadliest  day. 
When  squadrons  of  foemen  were  broken  asunder. 

And  Victory  rode  with  the  ranks  of  *'  the  Gray." 

Its  mem'ry  is  sweetness  and  sorrow  commingled. 
To  me  it  is  precious— more  precious  than  gold ; 

In  the  rent  and  the  shot-holes  a  rolume  is  written, 
In  the  stains  on  the  lining  is  agony  told. 

That  was  ten  years  sgo,  when,  in  life's  sunny  morning. 
He  rode  with  his  comrades  down  into  the  tmj. 

And  the  old  coat  he  wore,  and  the  good  sword  he  wielded. 

Were  all  that  came  back  from  the  ranks  of  "  the  Gray." 

And  it  lies  there  alone ;  I  will  rerereaoe  it  erer, 

The  pateh  in  the  elbow,  the  hole  in  the  side. 
For  a  gallanter  heart  never  breathed  than  the  lored  one 

Who  wore  it  in  honor  and  soldierly  pride. 
Let  me  brush  off  the  dust  trom  its  tatters  and  tarnish, 

Let  me  fold  it  up  closely  and  lay  it  away— 
It  is  aU  that  is  left  of  the  loTod  and  the  lost  one 

Ifho  (DUg^t  for  the  Bight  in  the  ranks  of  «  the  Gray." 
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CRUISE    OF   THE   OLUSTEE. 

BT  GEOBOS  W.  GUT. 
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Following  uf  was  a  heavy  lowing  tea  run- 
nine  after  and  hoisting  the  stem  of  the  ship 
high  in  the  air,  and  then,  as  it  passed  forwara, 
letting  her  down  into  the  trough,  leaving  the 
screws  out  of  water,  when  the  engines  would 
gather  a  frightfUl  velocity  (called  "racine"), 
and  as  they  were  again  suddenly  dropped  in 
the  water  it  would  seem  as  though  the  whole 
stem  of  the  ship  must  certainly  oe  torn  out. 
The  strain  was  simply  fearful.  But  the  good 
craft  stood  the  test,  and  we  soon  saw  that  we 
were  gaining,  ^ind  as  dark  was  near  at  hand,  we 
had  but  little  apprehension  of  real  trouhle. 
By  midnight  the  gale  had  abated  and  the  sea 
gone  down,  and  as  we  had  no  fear  of  our  com- 
petitor in  moderate  weather,  we  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  elude  him  by  changinft 
our  course,  which  was  shaped  for  a  point  off 
Hatteras,  from  where  we  would  run  back  to 
Wilmington. 

We  had  on  board  the  officers  and  crews  of 
our  three  last  prizes,  with  whom  we  were  anx- 
ious to  part  company.  At  daylight  next  morn- 
ing the  sea  was  smooth,  and  conveniently  near 
was  a  brig  in  which  we  concluded  to  send  away 
our  incumbrances.  Accordingly  we  ran  down 
to  her  and  lowered  our  boats,  preparatorv  to 
sending  the  people  away,  when,  as  ill-luck 
would  bave  it,  a  steamer  hove  in  sight,  and 
came  down  pretty  near  to  us  before  we  were 
ready  to  start.  However,  we  had  the  heels  of 
him,  as  usual,  and  stood  away  on  our  course  as 
unconcerned  as  thouffh  no  armed  enemy  was 
on  our  track.    This  chase  lasted  the  entire  day. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  discov- 
ered ourselves  in  a  dilemma.  In  the  forenoon 
we  had  taken  "  sights  "  for  the  chronometers  to 
determine  the  longitude ;  we  did  the  same  at 
four  o'clock,  and  to  our  astonishment  found 
the  two  to  vary  seventy-five  miles.  Before  the 
discovery  was  made  it  was  too  late  to  make 
another  observation  to  determine  which  was 
correct.  Therefore  we  were  at  sea  seventy-five 
miles  from  anywhere.  Dead  reckoning  would 
not  do  to  test  the  observations  by,  as  we  had 
been  several  days  without  the  sun,  and  had 
been  influenced  by  currents  and  gales.  The 
error  had  come  by  carelessness  in  reading  the 
time  off  the  face  of  the  chronometer.  As  the 
difference  was  just  seventy-five  miles,  we  knew 
that  a  mistake  of  five  minutes  had  been  made. 
One  party  or  other  had  called  twenty  minutes 
twenty-five,  or  twenty-five  minutes  twenty — 
but  which  was  right  ?  If  the  westerly  position 
was  correct,  the  snip  could  go  into  Wilmington 
before  daylight;  if  the  other,  it  would  be  an 
impossibility,  amd  we  had  better  haul  round 
the  chase  and  wait  for  the  morrow.  Prudence 
dictated  the  latter  course,  and  we  "hauled 
round  the  chase,"  that  is  to  say,  we  changed 
our  course  to  the  left  one  point  every  five  min- 
utes, which  would  bring  us  back  to  the  spot 
we  started  f^om  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  min- 
utea,  •i^>posing  our  speed  to  be  nnilbrm.    And 
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as  we  had  run  in  the  meantime  about  thirty- 
two  miles,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
enemy  had  passed  the  point  and  was  many 
miles  from  us — clear  out  of  sight  if  it  were 
daylight. 

Having  nothing  to  fear  and  nothii^e  to  do. 
we  banked  the  fires  on  one  boiler  (which  haa 
been  our  custom  when  not  chasing)  and  steamed 
slowly  around  in  a  small  circle  waiting  for  to- 
morrow's sun.  Speaking  from  memory,  I 
think  we  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
flye  miles  from  Wilmington  should  the  west^ly 
position  be  correct,  or  two  hundred  if  the  east- 
erly one  was  right;  in  any  event  we  felt  very 
safe,  as  being  outside  tne  off-shore  line  of 
craisers,  and  therefore  relaxed  much  of  our 
usual  vigilance;  and  besides  we  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly tired  and  weary  after  the  exciting 
scenes  and  hard  work  of  the  days  previous. 
Daring  the  night  the  chief  engineer  discov- 
ered a  slight  leak  in  one  of  the  steam-pipes, 
and  concluded  this  would  be  a  good  time  to 
repair  it,  and  to  facilitate  his  work  let  the 
steam  down  to  nine  or  ten  pounds  to  the  square 
inch. 

Thus  things  were  goine  until  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  our  sharp-eyed 
lookout  at  the  foremast  head  yelled  out,  "Sail 
ho ! "  »« Where  away  ?  "  "  Two  points  off  the 
port  bow."  "What  do  you  make  her  out?" 
"  Steamer,  sir,  standing  to  the  eastward."  Our 
head  was  to  the  westward ;  hence  the  stranger 
was  coming  from  Wilmington.  This  short 
dialogue  h^  hardly  ended  and  the  slice-bars 
and  coal-fihovels  scarcely  commenced  making 
music  in  the  flre-room  before  another  steamer 
was  discovered,  and  still  another,  which  seemed 
to  be  sailing  abreast,  and  several  miles  asunder. 
The  first  craft  occupied  the  center,  and  was 
probably  a  mile  or  two  in  advance.  She 
was  a  side-wheel  ex-blockade  runner,  British- 
built,  and  therefore  we  would  have  no  easy 
thing  to  get  away  from  him,  especially  with 
steam  down.  This  was  the  Lillian.  She  came 
up  above  the  horizon  very  rapidly,  her  wheels 
flying  around,  leaving  a  long  line  of  foam 
astern.  The  second  vessel,,  a  large  American- 
built  screw  steamer,  called  the  Montgomery, 
was  the  left  of  the  line;  the  third  was  never 
near  enough  to  us  to  give  trouble,  so  we  will 
not  notice  her. 

Our  firat  impulse  was  to  head  to  the  eastward 
and  go  as  fast  as  possible,  but  our  best  speed 
was  not  much  ;  steam  was  down  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  got  it  up,  for  we  used  it  as  fast  as 
maide.  The  Lillian  was  coming  up  with  us 
"  hand-over-fist,"  and  the  other  two  were  fairly 
in  signt.  After  the  first  thirty  minutes  I 
judged  that  we  were  holding  our  own,  but  inas- 
much aa  we  had  not  coal  enough  to  warrant  a 
long  run  off  shore,  I  favored  a  change,  of 
course,  with  the  purpose  of  beaching  the  vessel 
as  a  last  resort.  Before  doing  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  our  position  from  the  sight 
taken  just  about  the  time  we  saw  the  enemy. 
I  undertook  the  job  of  working  up  the  observa- 
tion, and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Lillian 
got  in  range  and  opened  on  us.  In  every  ope- 
ration of  adding,  multiplying  or  dividing,  I 


found  the  coming  shell  an  element  in  the  cal- 
culation. Two  and  seven  made  ten  oftener  on 
that  occasion  than  on  any  other  I  can  call  to 
mind.  I  mistook  the  secant  of  the  latitude  for 
the  CO- secant  of  the  polar  distance,  and  got  the 
sines  and  co-sines  all  tangled.  I  was  working 
Sumner's  method,  which  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  figuring,  and  I  thought  I  should  never  get 
through.  However,  I  did  get  through,  and 
marked  the  position  on  the  chart,  drew  a  straight 
line  to  the  nearest  shore,  got  the  course  from 
the  nearest  compass  and  emerged  with  my 
data.  To  steer  this  course  would  brin^  us  in 
range  of  the  Montgomery,  as  we  would  turn 
short  on  our  heel  and  steer  toward  North  Car- 
olina instead  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Around 
we  came,  and  around  also  came  our  pursuers. 
The  Montgomery  steered  to  intercept  us  and 
get  in  range.  The  Lillian  was  right  astern  of 
us,  also  in  range,  but  her  practice  was  indiffer- 
ent, while  that  of  her  consort  was  first-rate. 

We  urged  and  coaxed  engineers  and  fire- 
men, but  still  the  steam  would  not  come.  We 
sent  men  into  the  bunkers,  picked  the  coal  of 
the  best  size  and  passed  it  out  in  deck  buckets. 
We  changed  firemen  every  half  hour,  and  still 
it  did  no  good.  Our  men  looked  anxiously 
and  nervously  over  the  sides  at  the  chasing 
vessels ;  they  were  demoralized — I  felt  so  my- 
self. Up  to  this  time  we  had  no  colors  set  and 
had  kept  the  guns  covered — were  playing  the 
part  of  a  runaway  blockade  runner.  We  de- 
termined to  try  conclusions  with  shot  and  shell. 
The  colors  were  bent  on  and  run  up  in  a  ball 
ready  to  shake  out,  and  the  drummer  ordered 
to  beat  to  quarters.  At  the  first  sound  of  the 
rat-ta-tat,  stops  were  broken  and  our  ensign 
blew  out  from  the  masthead.  The  men  hurried 
to  the  guns  and  cleared  for  action,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  we  spoke  to  our  pursuers  in  knightly 
tones — ^the  cringing  hind  became  an  armed 
warrior. 

The  effect  was  marvellous ;  the  men  worked 
with  a  will  at  whatever  they  were  set  atj  the 
engineers  no  longer  found  difficulty  with  their 
firemen^  the  ship  herself  seemed  to  be  in  a 
better  humor.  Balls  of  waste  and  yams  were 
saturated  with  turpentine  and  thrown  into  the 
furnaces,  and  when  we  no  longer  had  waste  we 
ladled  turpentine  into  the  fires.  This  and  our 
great  ^n  practice  did  the  business  in  the  way 
of  raismg  steam.  The  engineer  in  charge  was 
a  man  of  judgment,  and  seeing  that  we  were 
not  losing  ground,  he  kept  bottling  up  the 
steam  and  raising  the  pressure.  From  the 
bridge  I  could  look  down  into  the  engine-room 
and  see  the  steam  gauge.  I  saw  the  indicator 
crawl  up  to  seventeen,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Green 
quietly  shut  off  the  steam  a  little ;  from  seven- 
teen it  soon  went  to  eighteen,  and  still  he 
closed  the  orifice.  She  was  getting  hot  and  he 
knew  it,  and  he  further  knew  that  when  she 
got  hot  we  would  not  be  troubled  for  any 
length  of  time  by  the  gad-fiies  buzzing  about  us. 

Our  one  hundred-pounder  rifie  was  useless 
on  account  of  the  low  carriage,  but  the  thirty- 
pounder  did  good  service,  not  that  we  hit  the 
fellows,  but  we  dropped  our  shot  so  near  them 
that  their  people  got  demoralized,  and  they 
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Boon  showed  signs  of  being  tired.  The  Lillian 
seemed  to  drop  astern  perceptibly  as  soon  as 
we  opened.  I  think  it  was  near  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  before  we  began  to  shake  off  our 
pursuers ;  then  our  boilers  had  got  hot,  steam 
was  at  a  high  pressure,  and  we  opened  the 
throttles  and  commenced  altering  our  course 
for  Wilmington,  working  around  the  enemy 
in  a  circle,  and  gaining  on  him  about  three 
miles  an  hour,  or  more  than  our  length  a  min- 
ute. At  nine  o'clock  at  night  we  were  nearing 
Fort  Fisher,  and  could  just  see  his  rockets 
above  the  horizon  astern  of  us. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  chase  was  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  prisoners.  When 
we  were  nearly  cornered,  with  steam  down, 
their  spirits  were  up,  but  as  the  steam  came  up 
the  poor  fellows  relapsed  into  the  melancholy 
mood.  Our  engineers  properly  claimed  our 
escape  as  due  to  their  superior  skill.  The 
Lillian  was  our  equal  in  speed,  and  came  into 
the  chase  with  steam  up,  yet  we  distanced  her. 
Gould  it  have  been  possible  to  have  changed 
engineers,  she  would  have  been  alongside  us 
by  eleven  o'clock  ;  as  it  was,  she  was  botched. 
Our  chief  engineer  was  a  Gharlestonian,  and 
his  principal  assistants  came  out  of  the  Trede- 
gar works  at  Richmond.  I  have  not  given  all 
the  incidents,  or  attempted  to  describe  this  ex- 
citing all-day  chase  in  detail.  We  fell  in  with 
a  New  York  and  Havana  packet,  a  merchant 
vessel,  which  complicated  matters  against  us 
awhile,  and  many  other  things  of  interest  oc- 
curred, which  I  have  partially  forgotten. 

We  had  picked  our  time  to  run  out,  but  now 
it  was  any  port  and  any  time.  Coming  out 
we  chose  a  night  without  moon,  but  now  that 
luminary  was  riding  high  in  the  sky,  but  for- 
tunately occasional  clouds  partially  obscured 
its  light.  ■  Our  course  was  shaped  to  make  the 
land  at  a  point  distant  about  ten  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  from  there  run 
down  along  the  beach,  keeping  it  about  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  with  the  lead  marking 
three  fathoms  of  water.  Our  land-fall  was  ex- 
cellent, but  the  shore  being  very  low  we  were 
right  up  to  the  beach  soon  after  seeing  it,  and 
as  we  changed  our  course  a  volley  of  musketry 
from  a  picket  warned  us  that  we  were  near 
our  friends,  although  they  gave  us  other  than 
a  pleasing  welcome.  Our  signal  man  opened 
his  lights  and  got  recognition  at  once.  Our 
name  was  sent  down  the  beach  ahead  of  us  by 
the  blazing  torches,  with  the  request  that  the 
Fort  prepare  to  defend  us,  and  get  the  range 
lights  ready  for  opening  as  soon  as  we  were 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  night  was  as  calm  as  possible,  and  the 
sea  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  I  thinlc  I  never 
saw  objects  on  shore  pass  astern  as  swiftly  as 
they  did  on  that  occasion.  We  were  flying  at 
railroad  speed,  and  doing  it  as  noiselessly  as  a 
person  walking  on  feathers.  Kunning  down 
the  beach  as  we  did  was  the  usual  tactics  of 
blockade- runners,  which  was  well  understood  by 
the  vessels  blockading,  which  usually  steamed 
as  near  the  beach  as  was  safe,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  or  driving  ashore  the  venturesome 
fellows  who  dared  the  blockade.    Therefore  we 


were  all  eyes  on  the  seaward  side,  expecting 
everv  minute  to  meet  a  foe,  but  at  this  time  we 
stood  to  our  guns  with  the  purpose  to  flght,  is 
conqealment  would  no  longer  avail  us,  and  we 
were  rather  eager  that  some  sharp  fellow  shoold 
find  us  and  crawl  up  and  show  his  light  and 

fet  a  broadside  for  his  pains.  But  none  came, 
'ort  Fisher  is  abeam,  and  we  haul  off  to  get 
into  the  channel,  which  is  very  narrow  and 
quite  shallow.  Our  run  down  has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  are  ahead  of  the  parties  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  lights,  and  signalize  energetio- 
ally,  asking  to  have  the  channel  shown. 

In  the  meantime  our  pilot  imagined  that  he 
saw  the  remains  of  two  steamers  which  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  spits  on  either  side  of  the 
channel,  and  by  steering  between  them  he  ooold 
go  in  without  the  lights,  so  we  pointed  in  the 
direction  indicated  and  went  ahead,  but  much 
to  our  surprise  the  vessel  struck  quite  hard  for- 
ward and  stopped.  I  confess  that  I  thought 
we  were  at  our  journey's  end,  and  what  a  hard 
case?  to  be  run  ashore  and  lost  in  sight  of 
home,  to  be  ruined  by  over  oonfldence  and 
carelessness  was  too  baa  to  be  borne.  Tl^  ship 
would  not  be  saved,  however,  by  repining  or 
growling,  so  the  engines  were  reversed,  ana  to 
our  great  surprise  and  joy  she  floated  off  quite 
easily,  in  fact  had  not  been  aground,  as  the 
bank  we  had  struck  was  almost  perpendicular. 
As  we  backed,  we  discovered  one  of  our  tor- 
mentors slowly  steaming  in  to  look  for  us; 
therefore  we  did  not  back  any  more  in  that 
direction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  range  lights 
having  been  set,  we  went  ahead  in  the  channel, 
and  tnere  grounded  hard  and  fast  and  waited 
an  hour  for  the  tide  to  rise,  all  the  while  keep- 
ing a  sharp  eye  on  the  rascal  who  was  prowling 
al^ut  looking  for  but  never  seeing  us. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  were  anxious  and 
nervous  and  kept  trying  to  go  ahead.  Finally 
we  made  an  effort,  and  the  leadsnMO  called 
out:  "She  is  going  ahead,  sir;  is  all  afloat," 
and  five  minutes  after  we  passed  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  and  down  the  beach  to  a  place 
of  safety,  inaide  /  Down  went  the  anchor,  and 
the  rattling  chain  and  the  roaring  of  steson  ftt>m 
the  blow-off  pipes  announced  to  the  wicked 
that  the  weary  was  at  rest.  In  return  for  some 
courtesies,  ah  English  blockade-runner  bad 
sent  us  a  box  of  champagne  a  short  time  before 
we  sailed.  This  was  now  opened  and  we  went 
on  a  grand  spree,  in  which  each  party  was  al- 
lowea  a  gill  of  wine.  Nevertheless  we  were 
jolly.  Our  cruise  had  been  a  success,  and  that 
was  sufficient. 

Next  day  we  went  up  to  town  to  prepare  for 
another  cruise,  which  was  never  undertaken, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel  suid  other 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Our  consort,  the  Chick- 
amauga,  came  in  a  few  days  after  oa,  lutving 
experienced  the  same  bad  weather  aa  encoun- 
tered by  us.  Later  our  ship  was  dismantled 
as  a  man-of-war  and  converted  into  a  blockade- 
runner,  under  the  name  of  Ghamelion.  After 
the  war  she  was  taken  u>  Japan,  where  she 
was  wrecked  on  the  Gulf  of  Yeddo — struck  a 
sunken  rock  while  going  at  great  speed,  and 
immediately  went  down. 
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^EW  CRop 

SEEDIJiSEED!' 


FOR  FALL  SOWING 


JUST  RECEIVED  BY 


R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 


MEMPHIS,    TENN. 


Red  Clover,   -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Grass,     -     $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bu;-hcl  to  tlio  acre. 

Herds  Grass,    -     -    $1.75  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Grass,    -    -    -    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bubhel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $5.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acA'S. 


White  Clover,) 

Alsike  Clover,  >   -    -  75  cts.  per  1 

Lucem  Clover,  J 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Seed  Rye,  -  -  -  $1.15  per  bush. 
Seed  Barley,  -  -  -  $1.25  per  bush. 
Seed  Wheat,    -    -    $2.25  per  bnsh. 


In  a  II  tasra  Sacks  wUl  &e  charffed  easbrm  to 
tiie  above  price*. 


BRINLY    PLO^^©! 


ALWAYS    OK   HAND. 

No.  1,  7-in.. cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  DO 

No,  2,  8-in,  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),   10  50 

No.  3,  9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  bide),   11  00 

No.O,  Bubsoil 6  50 

EXTRA    POINTS,  &c. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  CMeel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  cast  point 35 

No.  2,  B  steel  point 2  00 

No.  2,  B  cast  point 50 

No.  3,  B  steel  point... 2  50 

No.  3,  B  cast  point 50 


STANDARDS. 

No.  1,  cast  standard $1  M 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  50 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. 2  M 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep 3  50 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper 3  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold ., 3  50 

No.  10,  cast  shovel  upright 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue 1  00 

No.  14,  steel  half  shovel „ 2  00 

No.  15,  buzxardwing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  ^ 

Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "Brinly  Universal  Plow." 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  0,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  the  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crooked 
beam,  and  give  the  number  of  the  kind  of  upright. 


No?,  '72,-em. 


R.  Qt.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 

IMCenxpIiis,  Teiin. 
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MAKSTXEUi  a  HIQBES'S 

Prepared  firom  rare  Essential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extract  of  Amiea, 
Chlorodyne  and  Magnetie  Fluid  chemically  combined. 

n*  gwat  raooMi  of  thiJ  powerful  pen«tr»tma  Fluid  warrants  th*  prnprietorp  in  pronoaneittg  it  Um  gTMtMl  Liniment  UtAnt. 

It  ti  a  penetrmung  Flaid,  whieh  passes  immfldiately  throngh  all  the  UMiies,  muacIoB.  and  to  the  bono  itMl£  Ita  Mtion  opon  tbi 
Ab«rb6nu  is  Dot  to  S'jal  them  up,  an  other  lintmenta  do,  but  to  open  them  and  increase  the  droolAtion.  Itil  bniad  opon  mmaMM 
printislt!*  for  cure  or  natural  reatoration  of  all  organic  deraBg«ment«,  whether  in  man  orboMt.  ,   .    -,      - 

Send  fur  a  Circular  bearing  the  evidence  of  its  wonderful  «lficao.v.  from  the  foHowiof  weU-known  eiOMna  of  thoBontk: 

COfc.  Phil,  B.  Olesn.  of  Shelby  county.  Tenn-    Cured  him  of  Spinal  difleaae.  ...  -  ^„ 

T.  E.  Brixlt.  Plow  Manufacturer,  Louisville,  Ky.    Cured  him  of  a  seriona  hurt  roenreo  fromafUL 

A.  C.  Lake.  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Mist.    Cured  him  of  Paralyats. 

Cou  S.  J.  Wadltt.  laka.  Miss.    Cared  him  of  »  hurt  of  eleven  ytnri'  tUadiag. 

C«L.  D.  H.  C.  M.TORC.  Dardanelle,  Ark.    Cared  his  wift  of  rheumatism. 

H.  V.  RoGAM,  OUve  Branch,  Miss.    Cured  of  nenralid*.    Had  suffered  three  years. 

K.  Buck.  Harral's  Cruaaing,  Mins,     Cured  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

(Ikorck  M.  Sa-vditek.  Madison  Sution,  Ala.     Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  yenri' at^nding. 

Dn.  ALfHEP  MooaMAN,  Sacramento,  Ky.,  wriUs:  "  Your  Liniment  gives  universal  latisfkotion." 

Dl  J.  W.  TAiiitr,  DHkedom.  Teon.,  writes:  "  Your  Mapic  Arnica  Liniment  gives  gfont sntlalkotlon.- 

Hoodreds  ef  others  have  published  their  testimony  to  its  gr«at  merits. 


THE   LAIDIES'    REMEDY. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

nt  enlMrged  oxporiwfteo  of  Dr.  Jnokson,  who  mado  tha  Dlsonsw  of  Woman  a  ipMinlix,  mndo  htm  «inin«ntlj  raoMMAd,  mad  «• 
*ei  ■Kpwfanw  nad  saoooM  wo  nro  indebted  I6r  tbo  happy  oombinafcion  known  aa  hia 

fkaia.il.ib:  vioo»a,to». 

Thin  PrefMnition  Is  intended  specially  for  the  Cure  of  Female  Diseases,  such  as 

CHLOBORI8,    OB   RETENTION,       IRREGULARITY,        PAINFUL    MENSTRUATION, 

BUPPRMHSED   MENSTRUATION,        LEUCORRHEA,        UTERINE    ULCERATION, 

And  all  alfeottoiui  of  kindred  nature. 

W«  aamaatly  aak  of  ladiaa  that  tlMy  giro  tha  Vigorator  a  triaL  Fnll  direotioni  Maompaaj  aaeh  bottle,  and  if  f&rtbar  Instraotiona 
U9  Twatred,  ti>e  proprieton,  in  strict  ooofldenoa,  are  always  ready  to  assist,  and  will  answer  any  oommunieations.  It  ia  raaUy 
WiMTsd  that  thara  axista  no  woman  who  wUl  not  feel  herself  stroncar  and  better  by  naiag  this  certainly  most  reliable  madidna:  and 
Ihsae  wha  ara  tnfbrinc  flrom  Functional  Darangamant,  Dnbility.  8ioc  Headaoha,  Nerronsneaa,  Pains  in  the  Back  or  Loins,  and  similar 
iflbetions  arising  from  tho  same  cansa,  would  do  well  to  hesiute  before  placing  themselves  at  tha  mercy  of  some  quack  who  can  not  know 
Um  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  VIGORATOR,  and  glra  it  a 
MtiifVil  trial,  and  onr  word  I6r  it.  thcr  will  never,  never  regret  H.  Be  snra  of  tha  name,  and  be  tnra  to  take  no  snbatitnta.  Aak  fbr 
DR.  JACKBOITS  FBKALS  VIGOBATOB,  and  receive  nothing  but  what  yon  inquire  ft>r.  Sea  that  tha  Propriatora' aama- 
M AN8FIELD  k  HIOBEE— la  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietary  United  Stataa  Stamp  upon  it. 

^WHIl^El     nmESRBS     I»    I^IFJES     "X*  1£  £3  li  S3     IS     »  O  P  £3  ! 

THX  VBBT  BB8T  LTTNO  XBDIOHTB  BXTAKT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

This  Taliiabie  oompoond  ib  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and,  what  ie 

oetter,  have  been  well  and  succesrifullf  tested.    Bead  the  list: 

WILD  CHERRY,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SANGUINARIA,  LIVERWORT,  ESSENCE  OF  TAR, 

HOARHOUNn,  LUNGWORT,    SQUILLS,    SENEKA,   MATICO,   LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOH  NAPHTHA. 

Tha  meat  sempiilona  aaraii  obaerrad  in  aeleottng  the  above  materials,  in  order  to  aaoure  the  ftall  medicinal  powara  of  their  acttTc 

priaelplea.  and  we  cUim  that  the  HT7KOABIAN  BALSAM  OT  LI7B  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  moat  aflbctnal  medioameata 

Ibr  ila  eompoaltion,  bnt  that  it  oontama  the  aira.of  each  ingredient  in  peribot  oombination.     Wood  Naphtha  haa  attained  a  wonderfkii 

rapntatioB  for  ita  powerfol  reaoTadTe  powera  in  CONSUMPTION ;  but  the  nnmerona  inferior  articles  and  imitatlona  ealled  by  fta 

name  haTo  almoat  crowded  ont  the  pnre  and  much  more  ezpenaiva  genuine,  and,  in  oonaequenoa,  the  latter  ia  aeldom  acoeaaible  to  the 

Bajority  of  the  people.    It  la  anaranteed  that  none  bnrihc  pnreat  and  beat  English  Wood  Naphtha  ia  nsed  in  the  HXTKOABIAir 

BATAjM  or  litn.  and  the  ProprieUra  eaa  ikow,  by  Volumes  of  Svldenoe.  it  ataada  paeitiTaly  nariTaled  ibr 

Tea  TRBATMBNT  OF 

CONSUMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT   AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES.  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OP  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OF  BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS.  a»d 

JA,m    JA^TT    3D  3L  Z»  3D  O  ^E>  O  X«.  .A.  Sr  "X^    XfF     IBC  ,A.m      ST  O     3DQX7J^Xs. 

The  above  Medicines,  now  Ions  established  and  staple  throughout  the  South  and  West,  are  manufactured 

with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  tne  Bole  Proprietors, 

MANSFIELD  ft  HIGBEE. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Proprietort,  also,  of  tHe  TEXAS  TONIC  STRUP,  for  Chills  and  FeTer;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RBBTOKIR. 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER'S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  Sale  by  Druggists  and  Daalars  in  Madioinaa  Evarywbara. 

89*K0irS   GEKTJINB  WITHOUT  OUB  PBIVATE  PROPKIBTABY  STAMP.  -Hi 
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F^rm  Work  for  the  Mopith. 

The  whole  work  of  <»*op»miiking  i«  now  upon 
OB,  demanding  %\\  our  skill,  industry  and  attenr 
tion.  Hitherto  planting  and  replanting,  subject 
to  all  the  disappointing  and  vexatious  changes 
of  weather,  have  occupied  our  time.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  giving  the  crops  "a  start." 
yow  that  is  over,  and  the  entire  field  of  crop- 
culture  lies  open  before  us. 

CORN. 

By  thifl  time,  we  hope,  late  as  has  been  the 
season,  that  the  corn  crop  has  been  well  plowed, 
the  soil  broken  and  pulverized,  the  thinning 
completed,  all  weeds  and  grass  extirpated,  the 
middles  as  mellow  and  clean  as  any  part  of  the 
rows,  and  the  young  plants  growing  vigorously 
and  hastening  to  maturity. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prescribe  invariable 
rules  for  the  future  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
Differences  of  soil  and  variations  of  the  seasons 
may  require  different  work.  But  we  may  say 
that  in  all  cases  the  earth  must  be  kept  loose 
and  clean,  and  all  future  plowings  done  with  a 
sweep  or  cultivator  which  will  not  cut  the  roots 
which  are  pushing  in  every  direction  to  gather 
nutriment  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  stalk. 
The  work  therefore  should  be  shallower,  and 
not  so  close  as  heretofore,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
throw  fine  earth  to  the  plants,  smothering  all 
sprouting  grass,  and  giving  protection  against 
the  increasing  heat  of  the  season.  The  hoe 
force  should  immediately  follow  the  plows, 
<x>mpleting  what  the  latter  failed  to  do,  remov- 
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ing  all  surplus  stalks,  pulling  off  suckers,  and 
killing  every  weed  and  every  blade  of  grass, 
so  that  the  corn  will  reoeive  all  the  nourish- 
ment that  the  soil  can  yield.  Without  this 
care  heavy  crops  of  corn  are  not  to  be  expected. 
If  it  be  properly  bestowed  and  at  the  proper 
time,  the  crop  will  need  no  more  work  for 
three  weeks,  leaving  ample  time  to  give  all 

due  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 

• 

COTTON  CBOP. 

To  thin  to  a  stand  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  done  now.  When  the 
plants  have  put  on  their  third  and  fourth  leaves 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  reducing  the  crop  to 
a  stand,  so  that  the  little  branches  which  wp 
now  beginning  to  shoot  may  have  plenty  of 
room  to  spread.  The  limbs  which  bear  best 
and  mature  their  fruit  earliest  are  those  which 
come  out  first  and  nearest  to  the  ground,  and 
it  is  therefore  obvious  that  their  growth  should 
never  be  obstructed.  The  work  of  thinning  to 
a  stand  calls  for  great  care,  and  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  most  skillfjol  and  attentive  hands. 
Many  a  fine  crop  is  ruined  by  being  skinned 
and  bruised  by  too  rapid  and  careless  hands  in 
thinning  to  a  stand.  Skilled  cotton-planters 
differ  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
stalks  to  leave  in  a  hill.  Some  contend  that 
only  one  stalk  should  b^left,  and  others  main- 
tain that  two  or  three  should  be  the  number, 
arguing  that  though  each  of  the  three  stalks 
will  not  produce  as  many  bolls  as  the  one 
stalk  left  by  itself^  collectively  they  will  yield 
at  least  double  the  quantity.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  David  Dickson,  and  our  own  experience 
inclines  us  to  believe  that  it  is  correct.  We 
think  that  if  plenty  of  room  is  given  between 
the  rows,  the  stalks  may  be  crowded  in  the 
rows,  it  being  enough  to  give  space  one  way. 
The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  probable  size 
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ti  the  plants  most  delermine  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows.  On  ayerage  upland  three  and 
%  half  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  width  of 
an  ordinary  hoe  between  the  hills,  with  from 
two  to  three  stalks  in  each  hill,  will  be  found 
lo  be  a  safo  mode  of  cultiyation. 

If  the  land  has  been  well  and  deeply  pre- 
pared before  planting,  and  the  first  plowing  or 
aiding  has  been  deep,  the  after  culture  should 
be  shallow,  merely  stirring  the  soil  and  keeping 
it  clean*  To  keep  "out  of  the  grass"  should 
be  the  great  aim  of  every  cotton-planter. 

SMALL  GRAIK. 

By  the  end  of  this  month  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye  will  be  fit  for  cutting.  All  grain, 
except  that  which  is  intended  for  seed,  and 
which  should  be  allowed  to  become  "dead 
ripe,"  should  be  cut  before  it  becomes  thor- 
4»nghly  matured.  After  these  small  grain  crops 
jwe  cut,  a  couple  of  fine  days  are  sufficient  to 
cure  them.  They  should  then  be  threshed  out 
snd  the  grain  cleaned  and  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  for  several  days,  until  the  grain 
beeomes  perfectly  dry.  It  should  then  be  put 
away  in  bins  or  barrels  well  whitewashed  with 
quicklime.  Weevils  will  never  attack  grain 
thus  cured. 

TORAGE  PLANTS. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  cow-peas  broadcast 
for  hay,  or  to  plow  under  for  green  manure. 
Prilled  corn  and  millet  may  now  be  sown  on 
good  land  well  prepared.  We  renew  our  oft-re- 
peated  advice  to  our  friends,  to  plant  as  largely 
as  possible  of  these  forage  crops.  Drilled  corn 
should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
to  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  drills  should 
be  about  thirty  to  thirty- six  inches  apart,  and 
the  crop  should  be  kept  clean  with  the  cul- 
tivator. We  especially  recommend  millet  It 
is  astonishing  the  amount  of  forage  that  can  be 
cut  firom  a  small  patch  of  millet 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

As  long  as  the  seed-bed  yields  "  slips"  keep 
on  planting  them  ou^.  No  crop  pays  better 
than  sweet  potatoes. 

PXTMPKINS. 

This  is  a  favorite  Yankee  crop,  but  it  will 
give  the  best  kind  of  nourishment  to  the  milch 
cows  of  Dixie.  Pumpkins  are  easily  raised, 
provided  the  land  be  well  broken  and  the  hills 
made  rich. 

PKOVISIONS. 

This  is  the  last  month  in  which  advice  to  our 
friends  to  raise  as  many  provisions  as  possible 
can  do  any  good  for  1873.     Earnestly  do  we 


give  it  and  sincerely  do  we  hope  it  will  be 
generally  adopted.  Turn  every  available  spot 
upon  the  plantation  to  account.  Have  no 
waste  land  which  can  be  used  to  raise  pro- 
visions for  hands  and  stock.  Use  every  exertion 
to  secure  for  yourselves  a  full  smoko-house  of 
home-raised  meat,  a  fhll  com  crib,  a  closely- 
packed  fodder  loft,  a  large  and  well-filled  root 
cellar,  large  and  numerous  banks  of  potatoes 
and  bins  filled  with  grain.  You  may  not  raise 
as  many  bags  of  cotton  as  they  will,  perhaps, 
who  neglect  these  things,  but  your  pockets  will 
be  fuller  this  time  next  year  tiian  those  of  the 
all-cotton  man;  you  will  not  owe  your  mer- 
chant anything,  you  will  have  no  crop  liens 
standing  against  you,  and  you  will  be  master 
of  your  cotton  crop.  Tou  will  have  fatter 
and  better  stock  and  more  of  them  than  the 
all-cotton  men,  you  will  have  better  and  more 
contented  hands,  and  you  will  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  laborers  when  the  time 
comeq  to  contract.  And  should  this  be  a  bad 
cotton  year — should  rust,  drouth,  the  worm  or 
caterpillar  injure  the  crop — how  much  better 
off  will  be  they  who  have  raised  all  their  pro- 
visions and  have  nothing  to  buy,  than  thoee 
who  have  placed  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket, 
and  find  them  broken  1 


For  tM  Southtm  Farm  and  Hcm$. 

The  Talae  of  Lneeme  for  Soiling* 

Mr.  Editor — I  agree  with  all  you  have  said 
from  time  to  time  in  praise  of  lucerne.  I  deem 
it  the  most  valuable  forage  crop  we  can  raise. 
It  makes  very  good  hay,  but  its  great  value  is 
as  a  soiling  crop,  to  be  fed  green.  The  most 
experienced  stock-raisers  and  agriculturists  be- 
lieve that  green  food  is  more  nutritious  than 
dry  food,  and  that  lucerne  and  clover  lose 
nutritious  matter  when  made  into  hay.  A 
skillful  French  agriculturist  made  the  experi- 
ment and  found  that  9  pounds  of  green  lucerne 
were  equal  in  feeding  sheep  to  3  3-10  pounds 
of  lucerne  bay,  while  9  pounds  of  green  lucerne 
will  only  yield  2.02  pounds  of  hay. 

This  is  a  very  great  advantage,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one  which  results  from  soiling.  The 
expense  of  curing  the  hay  is  saved  if  the  crop 
is  fed  green,  and  besides  this  all  risk  of  loss 
from  bad  weather  is  avoided.  I  attach  great 
value  to  lucerne,  but  I  think  it  should  be  fed 
in  a  green  state.  I  would  only  make  lucerne 
hay  if  I  had  more  than  I  could  feed  to  my 
stock.  .  Lucerne. 

April,  1873. 
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For  th»  Southern  Farm  and  Bom§, 

Letter  from  John  Plowhandles. 

Mr.  Sditor — If  we  look  over  all  the  South- 
•rn  Statea — I  refer  exclusively  to  those  which 
sre  known  as  "lately  in  rehellion" — and  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  the  people,  I  helieve 
that  we  mast  come  to  the  painful  conclusion 
that  our  material  prosperity  has  not  increased 
since  the  close  of  the  war;  in  other  words,  that 
we  are  hardly  better  off  to-day  than  we  were 
when,  after  our  wretched  journey  from  Appo- 
mattox Court-house  and  Greensboro,  we  reached 
our  homes  as  paroled  prisoners  in  1865.    We 
have  toiled  and  moiled  during  all  these  eight 
years,  we  have  been  industrious  and  borne  our 
rererses  like  men,  but  where  are  the  fruits  of 
our  industry  ?    In  eight  years,  if  we  had  pur- 
iQed  a  proper  system,  we  ought  to  have  in- 
creased our  wealth  and  restored  our  prosperity. 
We  had  the  brains  and  the  muscle,  the  land 
and  the  seasons,  and  no  country  in  the  world 
ia  as  productive  as  ours.    We  have  made  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  bales  of  cotton  in  that 
time.     Taking  the  average  price  during  the 
eight  years,  we  have  received  a  handsome  sum 
for  our  cotton,  amounting  to  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars;  yet,  I  repeat,  examine  the 
cotton  States  and  the  condition  of  their  people, 
and  where  do  you  find  any  evidences  of  pros- 
perity such  as  these  immense  receipts  would 
Justify  you  in  expecting  ?    Our  farm  buildings 
are  more  dilapidated  and  discreditable  than 
ever;   our   fences  rotten  and  valueless;   our 
stock  fewer  in  number  and  of  poorer  quality; 
oar  corn  cribs  empty  and  our  people  buying 
com  and  hay  on  credit  in  March  to  make  the 
coming  crop;  not  a  side  of  home-raised  meat 
in  our  smoke-houses,  not  a  barrel  of  flour,  not 
a  gallon  of  molasses,  except  what  we  have 
hought  from  our  merchants  at  ruinous  rates  of 
interest;  not  a  mule  or  horse  that  is  not  im- 
ported ;  and  everything  that  we  wear  and  use 
made  in  Yankeedom  and  sold  to  us  at  immense 
proflts  in  return  for  our  raw  cotton,  which  is 
boQght  from  us  at  whatever  price  the  Yankee 
consumer   chooses  to  pay.     Where  are  our 
manufactures?     When  you  do  find  a  cotton 
mill,  a  foundry,  or  a  factory  of  any  sort,  it  is 
mainly  owned  and  controlled  by  foreign  capi- 
tal.    Look  at  our  banks.     Yankees  own  and 
run  them  to  a  great  extent.    Look  at  our  rail- 
roads in  the  hands  of  the  Tom  Scotts  and 
Stantons  and  Goulds,  who  use  our  bonds  in- 
dorsed by  our  States,  and  on  which  we  pay  the 
interest,  to  build  the  roads  and  run  them  to 


the  advantage  of  the  Yankee  rings  and  specu- 
lators. Nay,  more;  our  houses,  our  property 
and  our  lives  are  insured  for  the  most  part  in 
Northern  companies,  who  do  us  the  honor  to 
take  our  money  and  repudiate  their  obligations 
whenever  it  suits  them,  as  our  sad  experienee 
taught  us  during  the  war.  Where  do  you  hear 
of  a  Southern  ship?  Where  can  you  find  a 
vestige  of  strictly  Southern  commerce?  Of 
what  good,  then,  have  been  the  millions  we 
have  received  for  our  cotton  if  we  have  ne 
where  any  of  the  usual  evidences  of  pros- 
perity? If  we  were  prosperous,  our  waters 
courses  f^om  their  sources  to  the  sea  would  not 
be  as  bare  of  improvement  as  the  day  they 
came  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  We 
should  be  unable  to  travel  far  out  of  the  sound 
of  the  spindle,  the  loom  and  the  hammer,  in- 
stead of  being  able,  as  now,  to  travel  for  days 
without  the  ear  ever  being  gladdened  by  any 
of  these  sounds  of  popular  industry. 

Again  the  question  reburs,  what  has  become 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we  have 
received  for  our  cotton  ?  They  are  gone  out  of 
the  country  to  pay  for  the  articles  we  have 
eaten,  drank,  worn  and  employed  for  every 
farm  and  domestic  purpose,  most  of  which  we 
have  bought  on  credit  and  paid  for  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
all  of  which  we  were  conipelled  to  buy  because 
we  devoted  all  our  land  and  time  and  labor  to 
raise  cotton  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Here  is  the  cause,  sir, 
of  our  poverty;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  ar% 
not  prosperous.  We  make  every  effort,  spend 
every  dollar  we  own  and  every  one  we  caa 
borrow,  even  at  usury,  to  make  a  big  crop. 
We  make  it,  and  find  after  it  is  sold  that  we 
are  poorer  tjian  before.  Does  the  experience 
prompt  us  to  change  our  course  and  act  differ- 
ently the  next  year  ?  No;  the  only  effect  pro- 
duced is  to  stimulate  us  to  still  greater  effort  to 
make  a  still  bigger  crop,  and  find  ourselves 
again  poorer  than  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
disastrous  experience.  We  shut  our  eyes  te 
the  great  economical  facts  that  by  producing 
an  excess  of  cotton  we  necessarily  reduce  its 
price,  and  that  by  producing  none  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  we  increase  their  price,  and  thus 
impoverish  ourselves.  Hisgovernment,  stu- 
pid legislation,  and  the  corrupt  myrmidons  of 
the  Washington  administration  have  stolen 
and  wasted  our  substance  to  some  extent;  but 
bad  as  these  have  been,  they  are  not  responsible 
for  all  our  ills.  Our  own  folly  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible.   And,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  write  this 
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second  day  of  April,  I  know  that  the  area  to 
be  planted  in  1873  will  far  exceed  that  of  1872, 
imd  that  the  amoant  of  provisions  raised  in  the 
Southern  States  this  year  will  be  fsr  less  than 
that  raised  last  year.  While  we  follow  such  a 
crazy  oourse  how  can  we  expect  prosperity? 
We  will  pursue  the  cotton  will-o'-the-wisp  so 
long  as  we  can  find  the  means  to  do  so.  When 
tor  means  are  totally  exhausted,  then,  and  then 
oi^y,  shall  we  discover  that  we  have  erred. 
Thtf  e  are  exceptions.  There  are  wise  planters 
who  prosper.  But  they  are  the  few — ^like  an- 
gels' visits,  "  few  and  fsr  between."  I  write 
0f  the  mass,  and  write  sad  truths. 
Yours  respectfully, 

John  FLOWHANDLxa. 


For  iM  Souihtm  F&rm  and  Emm, 

Carrots  for  Stock  Food. 

Mr.  Sditos — Allow  me  a  little  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  to  recommend  to  our  farmers 
carrots  as  a  flrst-rate  food  for  stock.  They  are 
easily  and  inexpensively  raised,  produce  largely, 
and  are  as  good  food  for  work-horses  and 
mules  as  corn.  In  England,  where  the  work- 
ing animals  on  the  farms  are  kept  as  sleek  and 
fat  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  carrots  are 
very  largely  used,  either  by  themselves  or 
mixed  with  grain.  They  possess  a  tonic  quality 
which  is  much  prized.  Those  splendid  dray- 
horses  which  one  sees  in  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don— the  finest  draft-horses  in  the  world — are 
largely  fed  on  carrots,  and  the  French  Perche- 
Tons  which  used  to  be  seen  in  the  old  dili- 
gences, were  also  fed  in  this  way.  There  is 
still  plenty  of  time  to  raise  a  good  crop  of 
carrots.  Indeed,  except  for  early  vegetables 
in  a  garden,  I  should  never  plant  carrots  until 
the  ground  has  become  thoroughly  warm,  so 
that  the  seed  will  germinate  quickly  and  grow 
off  rapidly.  Manure  the  ground  heavily,  either 
with  well-rotted  stable  manure  or  some  good 
ammoniated  superphosphate.  Bed  it  up  in 
beds  two  feet  apart,  breaking  the  ground  as 
deeply  as  possible.  Sow  the  seed  with  a  planter 
which  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  and 
covers  lightly.  Take  care  that  the  top  of  the 
bed  is  well  pulverized  and  free  from  stones 
and  clods. 

When  ready  to  plant  soak  the  seed  for  some 
time  and  leave  them  in  the  kitchen  or  other 
warm  room  until  they  are  almost  ready  to 
germinate.  Then  spread  tl^m  out  to  dry,  and 
when  they  no  longer  stick  together  they  are 
fit  to  plant 


They  will  come  up  in  a  short  time,  and  when 
they  are  well  up  along  the  rows  stir  the  earth 
around  them  with  a  hoe,  destroying  all  the 
weeds.  Thin  to  the  proper  distance,  say  eight 
inches  apart,  and  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
the  result  will  be,  if  the  foregoing  directions 
are  followed,  a  large  crop  of  fine  carrots. 

ECOVOMT. 

April,  1873. 

[RxMABKS  BT  THE  Editok. — We  cauiot 
agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to  the  import- 
ance he  gives  to  carrots  as  a  food  for  horses. 
We  have  known  many  persons  who  agreed 
with  him,  but  always  regarded  their  opinion 
of  the  nutritious  qualities  of  oarrots  as  exag- 
gerated. Horses  are  very  fond  of  oimrotB,  bat 
that  does  not  prove  that  they  are  nutritive. 
In  the  best  analysis  of  the  comparative  values 
of  different  sorts  of  stock  food,  350  of  earrots 
are  found  to  be  only  equivalent  to  100  of  good 
hay.  As  an  alterative  cmrots  are  found  to  be 
of  value  for  horses.  They  make  the  coat  sleek, 
but  as  a  permanent  food  we  do  not  think  that 
they  are  to  be  recommended.] 


For  ih%  Soufhmm  Fixnn  and  Honu. 

Spreading  Manure. 

Mr.  Editor — Doctors  differ  widely  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  spreading  manure.  Some  carry 
it  out  as  they  gather  it  and  spread  it  during 
the  winter  over  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and 
leave  it  thus  exposed  to  the  weather  imtil  they 
are  ready  to  plow  it  under  in  the  spring. 
Others  object  that  by  this  exposure  the  manure 
loses  all  its  volatile  elements,  and  that  its  soln- 
ble  ingredients  are  washed  out  by  the  nun  wnd 
carried  away.  These  maintain  that  manure 
should  only  be  spread  just  before  plowing  it 
under;  and  as  all  agree  that  the  slow  and  tedi- 
ous process  of  hauling  out  manure  to  the  fields 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  must  not  be  delayed 
until  the  hurry  of  the  spring  work,  but  must 
be  done  during  the  winter,  it  is  said  that  the 
proper  way  is  to  deposit  it  in  large  heaps  in 
the  field  and  to  spread  it  only  just  ahead  of 
the  plows. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  I  strongly  object. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  manure  should  not  be 
left  in  large  heaps  in  the  field.  The  plaoea 
where  these  heaps  have  been  made  are  too 
strongly  manured  and  the  crop  is  too  rank; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  manure  has  to  be 
twice  hauled  before  it  is  spread,  making  the 
labor  very  exi>ensive  and  tedious.  I  advocate 
spreading  when  it  is  hauled  oat|  and  hanling 
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ont  during  the  winter  when  the  weather  is 
cold.  If  piaster  be  mixed  with  it,  as  shoald 
be  the  case  in  every  well  made  manure  heap, 
the  loss  of  ammonia  by  exposure  will  be  very 
small,  and  as  to  the  soluble  parts,  the  rain  will 
carry  them  into  the  surface  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  top-dressing.  Nobody  denies  the  yalue 
of  top-dressing,  or  objects  to  it  that  the  manure 
loses  its  properties  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
In  many  countries  where  the  largest  grain 
crops  are  made,  the  manure  is  applied  to  the 
growing  crop,  not  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

Many  Southern  farmers  neglect  to  gather 
manure,  because  they  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  haul  it  out  in  the  spring,  and  fancy  that  if 
they  haul  it  out  in  the  winter  and  spread  it  as 
they  haul  it,  it  loses  all  its  valuable  properties 
by  exposure.  This  is  the  error  I  desire  |o 
explode.  I  want  our  farmers  to  gather  all  the 
manure  they  can,  to  haul  it  out  during  the 
winter  and  spread  it,  and  if  they  use  land- 
plaster  liberally  in  making  the  manure  pile, 
it  will  not  lose  any  of  its  strength. 

My  attention  was  specially  directed  to  this 
subject  by  seeing  recently  a  good-sized  pile  of 
good  manure  near  the  stable-lot  of  a  friend, 
which  he  said  he  was  unable  to  haul  to  the 
field  from  want  of  time.  Had  he  hauled  and 
spread  it  during  the  winter,  he  would  have 
doubled  his  crop.  All  the  greatest  authorities 
on  fiarm  economy,  including  Boussingault  and 
Thaer,  recommend  carrying  out  the  manure 
during  the  winter  and  spreading  it,  even  though 
it  be  upon  snow.  Experience. 

April,  1873. 

J>br  Iht  Southern  Fbrm  and  Home, 

Sammer  Fallow. 

Mr.  Editor — Why  do  you  not  make  any 
mention  of  summer-fallowing  land  among  the 
means  which  you  recommend  for  renovating 
the  worn  and  exhausted  lands  of  the  South? 
It  is  one  of  the  best  renovators  within  the 
reach  of  the  farmer,  and  yet  it  is  rarely  or 
ever  employed.  Most  of  the  lands  which  are 
"turned  out,"  because  they  have  been  utterly 
exhausted  by  surface-plowing  and  continual 
cropping,  might  by  this  process  be  restored  to 
comparative  productiveness.  Of  course,  where 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops  are  practiced,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  lose  the  use  o^  the  land  for  a  year 
by  summer-fallowing ;  but  where  the  land  has 
been  worn  out  by  the  skinning  process,  there 
is  nothing  better.  The  constant  scratch-plow- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  especially  on  stiff 


lands,  has  made  the  hard-pan  whieh  lies  be> 
tween  the  surface  and  the  subsoil  as  completely 
impervious  to  air,  light,  heat  and  moisture  as  if 
it  were  covered  with  stone  flags.  This  hard* 
pan  must  be  broken  and  a  portion  of  the  subsoil 
brought  to  the  surface  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  next  plowing 
should  go  a  little  deeper,  bringing  up  a  little 
more  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  third  working 
with  a  gang-plow  or  a  heavy  revolving  harrow 
which  would  thoroughly  mix  the  surface  and 
the  subsoil  together,  would  complete  the  process. 
This  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  the  admission 
of  air,  light  and  moisture,  and  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  subsoil,  will,  during  a 
summer,  restore  the  productiveness  of  an  old 
field  to  a  great  extent,  and  prepare  it  for  profit- 
able use  during  the  following  year.  I  have 
tried  it  and  can  speak  advisedly.  It  costs 
some  labor,  but  that  is  all.  It  is  far  cheaper 
than  a  commercial  fertilizer  at  "  $75  per  ton  for 
cash,  and  $85  on  time,  with  factor's  acceptance." 

Jones. 
Monroe  County,  Ga.,  April,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Some, 

Sheep-Raising. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  seen  several  articles  in 
your  popular  monthly  in  which  you  and  your 
contributors  strongly  advise  Southern  planters 
to  engage  in  sheep-raising  as  a  profitable  indus^ 
try,  and  you  seem  to  recommend  the  merinoes 
as  the  most  desirable  breed.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  locality 
of  the  planter,  and  whether  his  object  is  to 
raise  sheep  for  wool  or  for  mutton,  or  for  both 
combined.  If  the  former,  I  think  you  are 
right  about  the  merinoes.  Their  yield  of  wool 
is  large,  they  are  hardy  and  good  foragers,  but 
they  do  not  mature  early,  they  are  not  very 
prolific,  and  their  meat  is  not  the  best.  If  the 
object  be  to  raise  mutton,  the  Southdowns  ard 
the  sheep  of  all  others.  They  are  very  prolific 
and*  they  mature  rapidly,  but  they  are  not  good 
wool-producers. 

If  the  planter  lives  near  a  large  town  where 
he  can  find  a  ready  market  for  his  wethers  and 
lambs,  the  Southdown  is  the  sheep  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  if  he  lives  at  a  distance  ft'om  a 
market  or  remote  from  a  railroad,  he  would 
find  the  merinoes  more  profitable,  and  should 
raise  sheep  for  wool. 

In  either  case,  situated  as  the  majority  of- 
Southern  planters  are,  not  overburdened  with 
ready  money,  they  should  not,  as  you  remark 
very  truly,  attempt  to  begin  sheep-raising  withf 
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*  pure-bred  flock  of  either  kind.  The  way  to 
do  18  to  buy  some  good,  well-formed  and  large 
country  ewes,  taking  care  that  they  are  young 
and  have  been  well  kept,  and  for  every  forty, 
or  at  most,  fifty  ewes,  to  buy  a  pure-blood 
merino  or  Southdown  ram,  the  best  he  can  get, 
and  not  over  two  years  old.  Let  no  one  ever 
buy  or  use  a  grade  ram,  however  finely  formed 
•r  attractive  he  may  look.  I  have  seen  a 
l^ade  ram,  who  was  a  perfect  beauty  in  appear- 
Itnoe,  breed  the  veriest  runts  you  ever  saw. 
After  three  or  four  crosses,  always  changing 
the  ram  so  as  to  avoid  breeding-in,  an  almost 
pure-bred  flock  will  be  obtained. 

As  we  are  all  novices  in  sheep^raising,  my 
advice  is  to  begin  on  a  small  scale.  I  would 
not  recommend  a  larger  flock  than  a  hundred 
at  the  outside.  If  these  are  well  kept,  well 
fed  and  sheltered,  and  judiciously  managed, 
they  will  increase  very  rapidly  and  will  pay  a 
▼ery  handsome  per  centage  on  the  capital  and 
labor  invested.  G. 

Maubt  County,  Tknn.,  April,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Boms, 

Green  ManiiriBg* 

Mb.  Editob— I  hope  that  all  of  your  readers 
who  are  farmers  will  take  your  advice  as  to 
l^een  manuring  during  this  year.  Now  is  the 
time  to  begin.  Sow  the  common  cow-pea 
broadcast  and  thickly,  plow  them  in,  covering 
up  all  the  vines,  when  they  begin  to  form  their 
pods,  and  sow  peas  broadcast  again,  and  before 
frost  plow  them  under  like  the  first  crop, 
sprinkling  them  thickly  with  lime  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
land  will  thus  have  received  two  heavy  coats 
of  the  best  sort  of  manure,  and  will  be  as  mel- 
low as  an  ash  bank  for  cultivation  in  the  spring. 
I  do  not  regard  the  pea  as  at  all  equal  to  clover 
as  a  fertilizer,  but  it  will  grow  on  land  where 
clover  would  not  sprout.  By  the  use  of  the 
pea  plowed  under  as  green  manure,  poor  land 
may  be  made  rich  enough  to  produce  clover, 
and  clover  once  established  the  land  is  perma- 
mently  enriched,  for  I  regard  clover  as  the  very 
best  fertilizer  that  can  be  applied  to  the  land 
for  the  crops  we  raise,  and  not  only  the  best 
fertilizer  properly  so- called,  but  the  best  ameli- 
orator of  the  condition  of  the  soil.  When  a 
field  is  well  set  in  clover,  the  roots  have  sub- 
soiled  it  much  better  than  any  plow  could  have 
done  it.  But  clover  will  not  thrive  on  poor 
land.  Indeed  it  will  not  grow  at  all.  It  is 
mecessary  to  prepare  the  land  and  enrich  it, 


and  then  sow  the  clover.  I  know  of  no  way 
to  make  this  preparation,  and  at  the  same  time 
enrich  the  land,  as  good  as  by  plowing  in  crop 
after  crop  of  green  pea-vines,  well  limed,  to 
hasten  decomposition  and  supply  a  necessary 
mineral  food  for  the  clover  crop. 

The  agricultural  chemists  have  fully  demon- 
strated that  cow-peas  er  clover  plowed  into 
the  soil  in  a  green  state  will  enrich  it,  because 
they  contain  all  the  fertilizing  elements  that 
our  crops  need,  viz.:  silica,  alumina,  lime^ 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  magnesia^ 
potash,  soda,  oxygen,  hjdrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bonic acid,  phosphoric,  acid,  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorine.  Ked  clover  contains  these  in  far 
larger  proportion  than  the  cow- pea,  but  the 
latter  does  contain  them,  and  is  conseqaently 
a  most  valuable  manure.  The  best  agricultu- 
rists of  the  old  world  and  of  America  place  the 
highest  value  on  green  manuring,  and  many 
prefer  it  to  animal  manure. 

Let  us  begin  in  earnest  to  redeem  our  lands. 
Before  we  talk  about  moving  to  a  new  country 
because  our  lands  are  "worn  out,"  let  us  try 
to  restore  them  by  green  manuring.  Ws  can 
begin  gradually  manuring  a  few  acres  everj 
year  in  this  way,  and  sticking  to  it  until  we 
have  carried  out  the  remedy  as  prescribed. 
A  Disciri.B  OF  Van  Thaxb. 


For  the  UMithem  Farm  and  Horn*, 

The  Use  of  Lime  as  a  Manere. 

Mb.  Editob — I  see  many  inquiries  in  your 
paper  and  in  other  agricultural  papers  as  to 
the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure.  I  rejoice  to  see 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  spreading  among  our 
people.  It  gives  the  cheering  hope  that  we 
are  beginning  to  think,  and  that  we  find  that 
progress  id  essential  to  success. 

I  can  appreciate  the  troubles  of  my  brother 
farmers  about  the  use  of  lime,  for  I  remember 
well  when  I  was  in  their  situation,  and  bad  to 
plod  along  and  work  out  the  problem  for  my- 
self. I  think  I  understand  it  pretty  well,  snd 
if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  "what  I  know  about"  lime^  which 
may  be  useful  to  others. 

As  a  manure  lime  is  of  value  for  two  tbiogi, 
namely,  to  work  chemical  changes  in  the  toil 
and  to  supply  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  crops.  In 
lands  containing  a  large  amount  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  or  humus,  there  is  rarely  > 
sufficient  quantity  of  lime,  and  these  are  the 
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knds  wb«re  it  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
while  on  dry,  sandy  soils,  containing  little 
vegetable  matter,  it  is  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial.  Again,  in  lands  where  the  water 
lodges,  lime  is  utterly  useless  without  under- 
dmining,  but  if  it  be  drained  and  the  ground 
aerated  so  that  it  will  readily  assimilate  the 
alkaline  material,  it  will  effectually  remove 
that  sourness  of  the  soil  which  renders  it  un- 
productive. The  lime  acting  upon  the  organic 
matter  in  the  toil,  abstracts  silica  and  forms 
lilicate  of  lime,  while  the  other  constituents 
being  set  free  by  the  removal  of  the  silica, 
quickly  disintegrate  and  decompose.  The  quan- 
tity of  lime  to  be  applied  per  acre,  on  land 
where  it  will  be  beneficial,  should  depend  upon 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  humus 
it  contains.  The  English  practice  of  applying 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre,  and  making  the  one  application 
do  for  a  number  of  years,  would  not  answer  on 
our  lands.  I  think  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre,  applied  annually  and  in  the 
fall  for  a  number  of  years,  is  the  most  desira- 
ble mode  of  liming  our  land.  Unless  the  land 
he  very  full  of  organic  matter  and  the  acidity 
very  evident,  I  should  recommend  that  the 
lime  be  slaked.  On  lands  where  the  organic 
matter  is  abundant  and  the  growth  indicates 
iourness,  quick-lime  is  the  best. 

There  is  generally  to  be  found  in  all  soils  a 
BuflScient  amount  of  lime  for  the  nourishment 
of  plants,  that  is,  to  supply  the  mineral  matter 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Different 
crops  need  different  quantities  of  this  nourish- 
ment, as  may  be  seen  from  the  quantity  of 
lime  which  they  have  been  found  to  take  out 
of  the  land.  For  instance:  An  acre  of  wheat 
contains  8  7-100  pounds;  of  barley,  15  pounds; 
<of  turnips,  138  8-100  pounds;  of  potatoes,  266 
pounds ;  and  of  clover,  126  pounds.  For  those 
crops  which  take  up  the  largest  quantities  of 
lime  as  food,  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  in 
the  soil  is  necessary,  so  that  they  may  find  it 
readily  for  the  sustenance  of  those  parts  to 
which  lime  is  essential. 

I  know  that  my  views  are  not  sustained  alto- 
|;ether  by  the  writings  of  very  renowned  agri- 
cultural chemists  who  recommend  very  big 
•doses  of  lime,  and  who  pile  it  on  to  wet  lands; 
but  though  my  chemical  knowledge  may  be 
•defective  my  practical  experience  is  not,  and  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  an  ounce  of 
approved  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of  untried 
iheory.  Dixis. 

•Chxbtskfield  Co.,  Va.,  April,  1873. 


Far  tkg  Southtm  Farm  and  Home, 

European  Agrienltare. 

Mr.  Editor — I  promised  you,  in  conversa- 
tion, when  I  met  you  on  the  cars,  a  few  weeki 
ago,  to  Jot  down  for  you  some  of  the  reasona 
which  I  gave  you  for  the  superiority  of  Euro- 
pean agriculture  over  ours,  as  evidenced  by  the 
larger  yield  per  acre  in  Europe  than  in  thit 
country. 

The  great  secret,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  that 
in  Europe  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  ma- 
nure is  the  sine  qua  non  of  agriculture.  No 
man,  be  he  proprietor  or  lessee,  can  afford  te 
farm  poor  land,  and  therefore  whatever  the 
land  he  has,  he  makes  it  rich.  He  therefore 
keeps  stock  enoufth  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  manure  for  his  crops,  and  rarely  uses  a 
commercial  manure  of  any  sort  except  as  a 
stimulant  and  on  his  best  land.  A  large  por- 
tion of  every  well-managed  European  farm — 
frequently  as  much  as  half  of  it — is  in  grass 
for  meadows  and  pasture  and  in  forage  cropi 
for  the  use  of  the  stock,  clover  and  lucerne 
being  chief  among  the  latter.  These  are  gene- 
rally cut  in  a  green  state  and  fed  to  the  stock 
and  sheep  in  stables  or  in  folds.  Thus  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept  to 
furnish  all  the  manure  that  is  needed  for  the 
grain  and  other  crops,  and  as  the  produce  of 
the  dairy  and  the  sales  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
wool  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  their  keep^ 
the  manure  is  clear  profit,  for  use  on  the  crops, 
which  are  thus  very  large  and  very  profitable. 
The  dense  population  and  the  necessity  im- 
posed on  every  man  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land  he  has  got,  for  he  can  never  "clear  a  new 
ground,''  compels  an  attention  to  manure- 
making  on  the  largest  scale  and  at  the  least 
cost.  The  same  necessity  has  not  heretofore 
existed  in  this  country,  where  land  is  abundant 
and  cheap,  but  now  that  we  are  compelled  to 
stay  at  home,  and  can  no  longer  afford  to  move 
off  as  soon  as  we  have  exhausted  our  land,  we 
too  must  tee  to  making  our  lands  more  pro- 
ductive if  we  would  escape  from  poverty.  We 
must  place  more  value  on  manure  and  only 
plant  as  many  acres  as  we  can  enrich,  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  production  at  the  mini- 
mum of  cost,  and  therefore,  on  the  fewest  num- 
ber of  acres.  To  do  this  we  must  keep  stock 
—cattle  and  sheep — to  make  the  manure,  and 
to  keep  the  stock  we  must  have  pastures, 
meadows  for  hay,  and  an  abundance  of  forage^ 
root  crops  and  small  grain.  This  is  a  "  revolu- 
tion in  our  farming,"  if  you  will,  and  as  yon 
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remarked,  one  in  which  our  people  will  be  slow 
to  engage,  but  we  will  have  to  come  to  it,  and 
those  will  be  best  off  who  come  to  it  soonest. 

Tou  are  quite  right  in  all  that  you  say  about 
the  adrantages  of  sheep-raising.  It  is  the 
least  expensiye,  demands  the  least  capital  to 
begin,  and  is  the  quickest  renovator  of  land 
that  I  know.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
South,  and  would,  if  generally  and  judiciously 
adopted,  not  leave  an  unproductive  acre  of 
ground  in  a  dozen  years  f^om  now. 

I  may  avail  myself  of  your  kindness  to  write 
again  upon  this  subject  in  future  numbers  of 
the  Fabh  akd  Hoick. 

April,  1873.  Plandkrs. 

For  tht  Southtm  Fofm  and  flotiM. 

Hop  Culture. 

Mb.  Editob — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cul- 
ture of  hops  could  be  made  one  of  the  most 
profitable  industries  in  the  South.  Hops  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale  in  Wisconsin  and  other 
Northwestern  States  and  yield  handsome  re- 
turns, and  as  the  Southern  soil  and  climate  are 
better  adapted  to  their  culture,  it  is  plain  that 
they  could  be  raised  more  successfully  here. 

The  cost  of  planting  a  hop  garden  is  about 
$20  per  acre.  This  includes  the  cost  of  the 
best  "  English  cluster  "  plants  and  of  planting 
them  out.  The  poles  to  train  the  vines,  which 
must  be  placed  the  second  year,  will  only  cost 
the  time  and  labor  of  cutting,  hauling  and 
setting  up.  The  after-cultivation  is  inexpen- 
sive and  easy,  and  a  hop  garden  once  estab- 
lished will  last  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
without  requiring  any  further  outlay. 

The  average  yield  is  1500  to  2000  pounds  per 
acre.  The  average  price  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
cents.  Take  the  lowest  figures  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  gross  value  is  $600  per  acre.  De- 
duct the  cost  of  cultivation,  picking  and  curing 
for  market,  which  will  not  exceed  eight  cents 
per  pound,  and  you  have  a  net  profit  of  $480 
per  acre.  This  beats  cotton  all  to  pieces.  The 
United  States  are  now  very  heavy  importers 
of  hops.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed  is  g^rown  here.  The  other  two- 
thirds  are  bought  abroad  and  paid  for  in  gold. 
There  is  no  danger  therefore  that  the  supply 
will  exceed  the  demand. 

In  the  figures  which  I  have  given  above  I 
have  taken  a  very  low  estimate  both  of  the 
yield  per  acre  and  of  the  price  per  pound. 
For  the  last  three  years  the  market  price  of 
hops  at  the  garden  has  never  been  lower  than 


fifty  cents,  and  last  year  it  was  fifty-six  cents. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  experiment  is  worth 
trying.  I  have  grown  in  my  garden  as  fine 
hops  as  any  raised  in  Kent,  therefore  I  know 
that  they  will  succeed  in  our  climate. 

Hop. 
Greeks  Co.,  Ga.,  April,  1873. 


Fbr  the  SoiUh«m  Form  and  Homg, 

Soiling  Stock. 

Mb.  Editor — In  your  articles  presenting  to 
your  readers  the  advantages  of  soiling  stock— 
all  of  which,  let  me  remark,  I  strongly  approve 
— you  have  never  mentioned  one  advantage^ 
which  I  think  very  great,  and  which  all  will 
admit  when  it  is  presented.  I  allude  to  the 
comfort  of  stock  which  are  stabled  in  good, 
airy  and  well- ventilated  stablee  during  the 
long,  hot  days  of  summer,  shaded  from  the 
heat,  protected  against  files,  and  enabled  to  eat 
their  food  in  comfort.  We  all  know  that  dur- 
ing the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  summer,  cattle 
turned  out  to  pasture  will  seek  the  shade,  and 
that  they  will  leave  their  food  to  find  shelter 
from  the  heat  and  the  insects.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  if  we  were  to  supply  them 
with  plenty  of  green  food  and  water  in  s  cool, 
clean  stable,  they  would  enjoy  it  more  and 
thrive  better  than  if  we  should  turn  them  out 
to  forage  for  themselves  under  a  burning  son 
and  among  swarms  of  flies.  Besides  we  also 
know  that  when  the  weather  is  hottest  oar 
pastures  are  always  the  barest  and  least  nour- 
ishing. It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  pasture  in  our 
country  which  in  July  and  August  will  supply 
stock  with  the  food  they  ought  to  have.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  stock  exposed  to  a  Tertict) 
sun,  forced  to  roam  over  acres  of  ground  to 
find  a  few  mouthftils  of  succulent  herbage,  and 
pestered  by  all  sorts  of  insects,  will  not  thrive 
as  well  as  those  that  are  sheltered  and  have 
plenty  of  food. 

Tou  have  already  demonstrated  that  by  soil- 
ing you  can  support  stock  with  less  land  and 
less  expenditure  for  fences  than  where  pastures 
are  the  sole  reliance,  and  you  have  also  shown 
the  great  advantage  in  the  vast  increase  of  the 
manure  pile,  and  in  the  greater  abundance  of 
the  crops.  But  I  desire  in  this  communication 
to  refer  to  the  greater  thrift  of  stock  which  art 
soiled  in  summer  as  compared  with  those  that 
are  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves  in  those 
fields  which  by  an  effort  of  imagination  we  call 
pastures. 

I  suppose  when  our  farmers  have  tried  and 
found  the  benefit  of  lucerne,  millet,  drilled 
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wm  and  doyer,  ikey  will  take  the  next  step 
and  soil  their  stock.  I  hope  that  the  day  may 
not  be  far  distant  when  these  excellent  crops 
may  be  raised  on  eyery  ftmny  and  when  cattle 
"turned  out  to  pasture"  in  the  dog-days  may 
nowhere  be  seen.  G.  J.  B. 

SUMNSR  COUNTT,  TeHN.,  April,  1873. 


For  tJu  aomtk0m  Farm  and  Horn; 

Brflled  Corn  for  Forage. 

Mr.  Editor — Let  me  say  a  few  words  for 
this  yaluable  crop.  We  haye,  as  a  general 
thing,  mighty  little  surplus  cash  this  year,  and 
the  credit  of  many  of  us  will  barely  suffice  to 
procure  us  advances  to  buy  the  supplies  we 
cannot  raise  in  time  to  make  this  year's  crop. 
We  have  not  a  dime  to  spend  for  northern  hay 
and  our  fodder  stacks  are  not  yery  numerous. 
Our  mules  and  milch  cattle  are  scared  to  death 
that  the  fodder  will  giye  out  before  pulling 
time  comes  again,  and  they  have  no  faith  in 
what  we  call  our  pastures.  They  know  how  it 
is  themselves.  We  can  get  over  the  difficulty 
and  calm  the  reasonable  anxiety  of  the  plow- 
stock  and  the  cows,  by  making  one  or  more 
plantings  of  drilled  com  so  as  to  have  a  suc- 
cession, which  will  come  in  just  as  the  fodder- 
stacks  will  have  "done  guv  out,"  and  when 
the  pasture  is  the  least  nutritive.  Sow  in  drills 
three  feet  apart,  three  bushels  per  acre,  and 
give  it  a  good  plowing  and  one  or  more  work- 
ings with  the  cultivator.  Sow  only  on  good 
land,  and  do  not  grudge  a  little  manure  to  help 
the  land  along.  Those  who  try  it  will  try  it 
again,  and  the  mules  and  cows  will  be  so  very 
grateful.  Spring  Hill. 

April,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Hooks  in  Horses. 

Mr.  Editor — "  John  Plowhandles  "  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  we  are  wofully  deficient 
in  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art.  We  are 
so  ignorant  of  the  diseases  and  their  treatment 
of  animals  that  we  frequently  practice  the  most 
useless  cruelty  in  our  efforts  to  cure  a  sick  ani- 
mal. I  saw  an  instance  of  this  the  other  day 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  who  had  a  horse  with 
an  inflamed  eyelid,  which  he  persisted  in  call- 
ing the  "  hooks,"  and  which  he  said  could  only 
be  cured  by  cutting  away  the  inflamed  part  of 
the  eyelid.  I  tried  to  persuade  him  that  the 
protrusion  of  the  Aatr,  or  third  eyelid,  with 
which  horses  are  provided  to  keep  the  eyes 
clean,  was  the  effect  of  cold  and  inflammation 


and  not  the  cause  of  any  ailment,  and  that  the 
proper  way  to  cure  it  was  to  reduce  the  in- 
flammation by  soothing  applications,  cooling^ 
diet  and  bleeding.  I  endeavored  to  show  hiD» 
the  beneficent  purpose  of  nature  in  giving  the 
hone  this  third  eyelid,  and  that  to  cut  it  away 
because  it  was  infiamed  from  cold  was  quite  aa* 
senseless  and  cruel  as  it  would  be  to  cut  off  a 
horse's  hoof  because  he  was  foundered.  He 
thought  he  knew  better  than  I  did;  that  he 
knew  **when  a  horse  had  the  hooks  when  he 
saw  them,''  and  that  nothing  but  the  knife 
could  cure  them.  I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  act 
of  cruelty  performed,  but  I  know  it  was  done 
after  my  back  was  turned,  and  that  a  fine  horse 
was  thus  maimed  forever  through  the  igno- 
rance and  stupid  prejudice  of  the  owner. 

I  could  not  persuade  him  that  there  is  no 
such  disease  as  "the  hooks,"  that  every  veteri- 
narian of  any  standing  denies  its  existence 
and  denounces  the  common  error  in  regard  to- 
it.  He  said  he  knew  better,  and  got  quite 
angry  when  I  told  him  that  were  there  a  so- 
ciety for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  would  be  punished. 
A  Friend  of  the  Horse. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Htme. 

Snbsoiling. 

Mr.  EDiTOR~If  all  our  farmers  could  be  in- 
duced to  realize  the  value  of  subsoiling,  and  to 
utilize  their  knowledge,  this  great  country 
would  instantly  bound  forward  in  the  road  to- 
wealth  and  power.  A  «man'8  possessions  ex- 
tend "  from  the  zenith  to  the  nadir,"  not  ter- 
minating three  or  four  inches  under  ground,  as- 
many  seem  to  suppose.  There  is  great  wealth 
in  our  land,  if  we  will  but  develop  it.  The 
roots  of  ^ur  crops  will  go  as  deep  as  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  broken,  and  no  deeper,  be  that 
two  inches  or  two  feet.  Last  summer  we 
planted  a  field  of  com  with  the  usual  shallow 
plowing,  with  the  exception  of  about  an  acre,  in* 
which  the  ground  had  been  broken  to  the  depth 
of  about  fifteen  inches.  The  result  in  favor  of  the 
deep  culture  was  most  gratifying — most  aston- 
ishing. Twice  the  cost  of  the  extra  plowing 
expended  in  fertilizers  could  not  have  paid  half 
so  well. 

Don't  say  "you  can't;"'  you  can.  Com- 
mence plowing  early,  so  as  to  secure  plenty  of 
time.  If  you  cannot  secure  the  Brinly  sub- 
soilers,  or  some  other  good  implements,  make 
them.  Take  a  bar  of  iron  one  inch  thick,  twe 
inches  broad  and  about  two  feet  long.    Make 
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*  Buitable  point  on  one  end,  and  insert  in  a 
strong  stock,  much  as  you  would  a  common 
coulter,  and  you  have  an  excellent  subsoil  plow 
at  but  a  trifling  cost 

England,  with  her  five  hundred  steam  plows, 
tearing  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
is  thoroughly  demonstrating  the  immense  prof- 
itableness of  deep  culture.  Let  the  ground  be 
plowed  Bufliciently  deep  before  planting,  and 
a  few  weeks  of  dry  weather  in  the  summer 
will  not  produce  a  drouth — there  will  be  no 
drouths. 

The  underlying  clay  can  be  converted  into 
soil.  The  air  we  breathe  is  surcharged  with 
the  pabulum  of  plants.  It  permeates  the  earth 
as  deep  as  it  is  broken,  depositing  its  fertilizing 
gases,  and  gradually  converting  it  into  mold. 
The  8uHo\\  is  thus  converted  into  soil,  which, 
with  the  moisture  which  the  lower  loosened 
earth  always  contains,  invites  the  roots  down- 
ward. 

tiubsoiling  will  yield  a  handsome  per  centage 
on  the  outlay  the  first  season,  besides  perma- 
nently improving  the  land.  Do  n't  try  to  farm 
without  subsoiling ;  you  can't  afford  it. 

Substratum. 

Dbnmabk,  Tbnk.,  April,  1873. 


For  tk4  Southtm  fhrm  mnd  ^owm. 

Sarlng  Clorer  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor — ^You  have,  I  doubt  not,  heard 
Tery  often  from  your  friends  and  acquaintance 
that  they  have  tried  to  raise  clover  and  failed, 
and  that  "clover  will*  not  do  in  the  South." 
There  are  many  good  reasons  why  their  at- 
tempts to  raise  clover  have  failed,  although 
none  of  them  are  proof  that  "  clover  will  not 
do  at  the  South ; "  but  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
is  that  they  have  bought  and  used  hkd  seed. 
The  adulteration  of  clover  seed  by  unprinci- 
pled dealers  is  unfortunately  too  common,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  seed  sold  is  absolutely 
worthless,  being  frequently  too  old,  or  mixed 
with  cheap  imitations.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  iniquitous  trafllc  carried  in  Great  Britain, 
that  a  special  law  was  passed  making  the  adul- 
teration of  seeds  a  serious  criminal  offense. 
Honest  seedsmen  will  sell  none  but  genuine 
seed,  but  we  do  not  always  deal  with  such.  If 
the  dishonest  dealers  send  us  a  clap-trap  circu- 
lar or  a  bummer  offering  to  sell  us  seed  for  a 
few  cents  less  than  we  can  buy  them  Arom  an 
honest  man  at  home,  we  too  often  g^ve  the 
order  to  the  bummer,  and  find  out  when  too 
late  that  we  have  been  sold. 


If  those  of  us  who  raise  clover  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  save  the  seed,  they  would 
in  a  great  measure  cure  this  evil  and  at  the 
same  time  reap  a  very  handsome  profit  for 
their  labor.  They  could  find  a  ready  market 
and  remunerative  prices  for  every  pound  they 
could  save.  It  is  true  that  it  takes  care  and 
time  to  save  clover-seed,  bat  what  is  there  that 
pays  well  that  can  be  done  easily?  When  the 
greatest  amount  of  seed  is  ripe,  which  can  be 
Judged  from  the  dark,  almost  black  color  of 
the  heads,  the  clover  should  be  cut.  If  it  ia 
cut  too  soon,  the  seed  are  not  good  because  they 
are  immature,  and  if  it  is  cut  tod  long  after  it 
has  become  ripe,  a  large  amount  of  the  seed  is 
lost,  by  being  shaken  out  in  cutting  and  hand- 
ling. 

The  crop  should  be  cut  with  an  ordinary 
grain-cradle  when  a  mowing  machine  is  not 
to  be  had.  It  should  be  thrown  into  double 
swaths,  two  lands  to  a  swath.  In  fine  weather 
it  may  be  left  out  for  four  or  five  days  and 
then  raked  into  bunches  while  the  dew  is  on  it| 
and  lifted  into  the  wagon  by  a  hay- fork.  If 
the  weather  be  wet  the  clover  should  be  fre- 
quently turned  and  not  hauled  home  unUl 
thoroughly  dry.  When  in  the  bam  it  should 
be  threshed  with  a  machine  or  a  common  flail 
and  cleaned  with  a  fan.  But  where  the  fanner 
has  not  a  regular  clover-fan  he  can  clean  his 
seed  very  well  with  sieves,  one  coarse  enough 
to  allow  the  seed  to  pass  through,  retaining  all 
the  larger  seeds  and  trash,  and  another  so  fine 
as  to  retain  the  seed  but  allow  all  smaller  seeds 
to  pass  through.  This  is  for  preparing  seed 
for  market,  but  where  the  producer  intends 
the  seed  for  his  own  use  or  for  that  of  his 
neighbors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  clean  it.  It  is 
better  to  sow  it  in  the  chaff,  sowing  five  or  six 
bushels  to  the  acre  instead  of  sixteen  pounds 
of  cleaned  seed.  A  good  crop  of  clover  will 
yield  f^om  four  to  five  bushels  of  clean  seed. 
At  the  present  price  of  clover-seed  this  will 
pay  well  for  the  trouble,  apart  f^om  the  con- 
sideration that  our  brother  farmers  are  enabled 
to  secure  genuine  seed  and  find  that  clover 
will  "  do  at  the  South.'* 

As  the  season  is  approaching  when  clover- 
seed  should  be  saved,  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  make  the  suggestion,  and  thus  escape 
the  bummers  and  their  spurious  mixtures. 

Tritolium. 

Davidson  CJo.,  Tbnn.,  A^ril,  1873. 

[Rsif  ARKS  BY  the  Bditor. — We  agree  with 
our  valued  correspondent  in  all  that  he  sag- 
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j^esta,  and  think  that  home-raisod  leed  careAilly 
laved  and  well-cleaned  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  public  and  a  yerj  remunerative  crop  to 
the  producer.  Qood,  sound  seed,  entirely  free 
from  adulteration,  can  be  secured  with  per- 
fect certainty  from  R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  this 
city.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  bummers, 
and  are  quite  incapable  of  deception  or  fraud.] 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Hostile  AdTice. 

Mr.  Editor— It  is  said  that  it  is  lawful  to  be 
taught  by  an  enemy.  At  least  so  says  the 
Latin  maxim.  It  may  be  lawful  to  be  in- 
structed in  this  way,  but  I  prefer  any  other 
school  teacher.  When  one  whose  interests,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  prejudices,  are  antagonbtic 
to  mine  gives  me  advice,  I  always  look  out 
for  a  mouse  in  the  meal  tub,  and  what  is  more, 
I  generally  find  him,  and  the  more  earnest  the 
advice  and  the  more  emphatic  the  assurance 
that  it  is  given  from  no  other  motive  than  af- 
fectionate interest  in  me,  the  more  suspicious  I 
become,  and  the  less  inclined  I  am  to  adopt  it. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  read  in  a  Northern  paper 
a  long  and  labored  letter,  giving  a  great  many 
figures  and  no  end  of  statistics,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  us  of  the  Cotton  States  that 
we  should  devote  all  our  land  and  time  and 
labor  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  buy  all 
our  provisions  and  everything  else  we  need 
from  our  Northern  friends,  because  we  can 
raise  cotton  and  they  cannot.  We  are  told 
that  we  should  not  divide  our  energies ;  that 
our  soil  and  climate  are  the  very  thing  for  cot- 
ton, but  not  at  all  suited  to  corn  or  provision 
crops ;  that  fertilizers  pay  prodigiously  when 
applied  to  cotton,  but  are  very  unremunerative 
for  corn,  &q.\  that  an  acre  in  ootton  will  bring 
$100  cash,  while  an  acre  of  grain,  hay,  potatoes, 
Ac.,  will  not  bring  more  than  about  $15  worth 
of  food ;  that  cotton  does  not  exhaust  the  land, 
while  the  food  crops  ruin  it ;  and  then  we  are 
told  that  cotton  is  such  an  "  interesting  "  crop, 
that  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  so  easily 
worked,  '*by  the  least  efficient  force  of  the 
plantation,  and  then,  that  it  is  "  the  gentleman^ $ 
crop  I'' 

Now  all  this  is  as  clear  as  mud.  No  one 
so  dull  as  not  to  see  that  to  raise  an  acre  of 
anything  but  ootton  would  be  a  waste  of  land, 
of  fertilizers,  of  labor  and  of  money,  and  that 
besides  the  outrage  on  the  sBsthetics  by  sub- 
stituting hideous  corn,  wheat,  oats  or  clover 
for  beautiful  ootton  and  abandoning  an  inter- 


esting crop  which  can  be  raised  by  "  the  least 
efficient  of  the  plantation  force,"  we  should 
be  giving  up  **  the  gentleman's  •crop  "  par  ex» 
celUneej  and  adopting  one  only  fit  for  the  most 
alj^ct  of  bbors.  This  advice  has,  of  course, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  New  England 
wants  a  plenty  of  cheap  cotton,  and  that  the 
more  raised  the  cheaper  it  will  be  to  the  Yan- 
kee spinner.  Nor  are  we  advised  to  buy  every- 
thing we  need  to  eat,  wear  and  use  at  the 
North,  because  the  necessary  consequence  is 
that  we  must  send  back  to  the  North  every 
cent  we  get  for  our  cotton,  gnd  have  to  run  in 
debt  besides.  The  man  who  wrote  this  letter, 
giving  this  advice,  must  evidently  be  disinter- 
ested. *<  We  know  he  is  a  friend,  from  a  re- 
mark he  made." 

I  once  heard  of  a  cavalry  officer  who  waa 
sent  with  his  company  to  attack  a  party  of 
Indians  in  Texas.  When  he  reached  the 
place  where  the  Indians  were  supposed  to  be 
concealed  in  some  thick  underbrush,  he  dis- 
mounted his  men  and  told  them  that  "some 
men  are  good  for  one  thing  and  some  for  an- 
other. I  am  good  for  holding  horses.  Tou  are 
good  for  fighting ;  go  in  and  kill  the  last  one 
of  the  Indians."  He  was  di-interested,  of 
course,  and  as  the  probabilities  are  he  is  alive 
yet,  and  perhaps  owns  a  cotton  factory  in  New 
England,  he  may  be  the  very  man  who  re- 
commends us  to  plant  all  cotton  and  buy  from 
him  and  his  friends  everything  we  want. 

But  I  object.  I  want  to  hold  the  Worses 
awhile.  J.  R. 

Baldwin  Co.,  Ga.,  April  6,  1873.   . 


For  tfu  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

Farmers'  UbIod. 

Mr.  Editor — I  see  a  great  deal  written 
lately  about  the  necessity  for  co-operation  and 
union  among  farmers,  and  the  good  they  will 
do  to  themselves  by  coming  together  more  to 
interchange  views  and  concert  plans  for  their 
protection. 

With  most  of  this  I  agree  fully.  I  am  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  farmers'  clubs,  and  I  am 
so  because,  in  my  humble  judgment,  an  ener- 
getic club  will  accomplish  all  the  objects  enu- 
merated above. 

If  the  farmers  of  this  country  would  only 
unite  and  pull  together,  they  could  control  its 
legislation  and  restore  its  prosperity.  They 
ceuld  pass  a  dog-law,  and  render  sheep-raising 
a  profitable  industry.  They  could  pass  a  fence- 
law  and  save  themselves  millions  of  dollars 
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annaally.  They  could  protect  themBelves 
against  the  arbitrary  impoeitions  of  railroads 
and  other  oppressive  monopolies,  and  they 
could  reduce  taxation  and  secure  an  honest 
and  intelligent  administration  of  the  people's 
money.  In  every  State  of  the  South  the 
farmers  are  numerically,  intellectually  and 
socially,  the  most  influential  class.  All  they 
want  is  union,  a  common  purpose  and  com- 
bined effort  to  attain  it.  The  neighborhood 
dubs,  the  county  agricultural  societies,  the 
State  societies,  should  be  the  primary  meetings, 
the  conventions  and  the  congress  where  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  interests  could  be 
discussed,  and  measures  devised  for  their  pro- 
tection and  promotion,  and  action  taken  to 
carry  these  plans  into  effect.  All  other  trades 
and  callings  have  their  leagues,  associations 
and  societies  wherein  their  respective  interests 
are  vigilantly  guarded,  and  why  should  agri- 
culture be  an  exception  7  Every  neighborhood 
should  have  its  club,  including  every  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood.  Every  county  should 
have  its  society,  made  up  of  delegates  from 
the  neighborhood  clubs,  and  every  State  should 
have  its  association,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  county  societies — all  working 
in  concert  and  with  energy,  meeting  regularly 
and  discussing  all  questions  involving  the  in- 
terest of  the  farmer.  I  am  no  friend  of  the 
"rings"  which  now  rule  and  ruin  our  unhappy 
land;  but  I  go  in  with  all  my  heart  for  a 
fiarmers'  ring  which  will  enable  the  honest  and 
industrious  to  drive  the  thieves  out  of  the 
temple,  yid  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  Plain  Farmer. 

Lowndes  County,  Miss.,  April,  1873. 


JPbr  the  Southern  Farm  cand  Home. 

Experiments. 

Mr.  Editor — Allow  me  to  suggest  through 
your  columns  a  few  experiments  which  the 
members  of  agricultural  societies  might  make 
during  this  year  with  advantage  to  themselves 
and  their  country. 

1.  What  is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  easily 
raised  of  the  various  forage  crops,  with  a  view 
to  soil,  climate  and  nourishment  of  stock  7 

2.  What  root  crop  is  the  best  suited  to  the 
South  as  to  yield,  cost  of  production  and  keep- 
ing qualities  7 

3.  Which  are  the  best,  most  labor  saving  and 
suitable  implements  for  the  preparation  and 
cultivation  of  crops,  reporting  at  same  time 
which  may  be  classed  as  "  humbugs  ?  " 


4.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  apply  fertilicen^ 
broadcast  or  in  the  drUl^  deep  or  shallow? 

5.  Whether  rice  can  be  raised  successfully 
and  profitably  on  uplands  ? 

6.  What  b  the  best  way  to  core  drilled  com 
for  forage  ? 

7.  How  should  stock  be  fed,  what  are  the 
beet  sorts  of  food,  how  they  should  be  pre- 
pared, and  in  what  quantities  they  should  be 
fed7 

8.  Is  soiling  cattle  or  turning  them  out  to 
pasture  the  better  and  more  economical  plan 
to  keep  stock  in  summer  ? 

If  a  few  practical  men  in  every  club  would 
conduct  these  experiments  and  faithfully  re- 
port the  result  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a  msas 
of  useful  and  reliable  information  would  be 
gained,  which  would  be  worth  all  the  theories 
in  the  world. 

The  results  of  such  experiments  for  one  yesr 
only  might  not  afford  exact  information,  bat 
they  would  approximate  it,  and  would  give  a 
safe  basis  for  future  inquiry. 

EXPERIENTIA   DOCIT. 

Barbour  Co.,  Ala.,  April  7,  1873. 


For  the  8out?iem  Farm  and  Home. 

Premium  for  Best  Plowman. 

Mr.  Editor — Allow  me  a  small  space  in 
your  columns  to  urge  on  our  Agricultora) 
Societies  to  offer  liberal  prizes  at. the  fall  fSu'rt 
for  the  best  plowmen,  "  without  distinction  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition."  We  need 
good  plowmen  very  much.  They  are  very 
scarce.  It  was  always  difficult,  even  before 
"freedom  broke  out,"  to  get  good  plowing 
done,  and  now  it  is  next  to  impossible.  The 
basis  of  all  good  farming  is  good  plowing— 
deep,  close,  even  breaking  of  the  soil.  Witb 
such  preparation  of  the  land,  droughts  loee  all 
their  terrors,  without  it,  good  crops  are  not  to 
be  expected.  Therefore,  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  farm  work,  and  the  greatest 
encouragements  should  be  offered  to  induce 
men  to  excel  in  it.  The  Agricultural  Societies 
can  do  much  in  this  direction  by  large  prizes 
for  the  best  plowing,  and  by  making  the  plow- 
ing match  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the 
fair.  If  the  sum  of  money  for  prizes  is  limited 
have  less  racing  and  trotting,  do  away  with  the 
balloon  ascensions  and  the  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling,  and  devote  the  money  to  a  plowing- 
match,  which  will  excite  the  energies  of  the 
men  who  plow.  I  hope  that  you  and  other 
agricultural  editors  will  approve  my  sngges- 
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Hon,  and  if  so,  that  yoa  will  aid  me  in  argiag 
the  maDAgers  of  the  fall  fairs  to  adopt  it.  It 
is  useless  to  offer  priz^  for  the  best  plow,  if 
there  are  no  men  to  use  it  -prap^tlj.  Tou 
may  give  a  bad  plowman  the  beet  plow  that 
T.  E.  G.  Brinly  can  torn  out,  and  if  he  will 
only  hold  the'  handles  and  let  the  plow  go  where 
it  will,  you  might  as  weU  give  him  a  oommon 
scooter.  Stowah. 

April,  1873. 


Boot  CHltare  4Ih4  tke  Tslm^  of  fioots  m 
Sood  fHT  Dairy  Gows. 

BT  HARRIS  LEWIS. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  soils,  from  that  of  drift- 
ing sand  to  the  strongest  elay,  will,  if  in  good 
condition  «nd  under  proper  cultivation,  pro- 
duce a  paying  crop  of  roots.  Carrots,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  turnips,  however,  do  best  on 
sandy  loam,  or  on  soils  composed  of  fifty  per 
cent,  or  more  of  sand,  while  the  beet  and 
mangolds  yield  much  better  crops  on  a  clay 
loam,  havii^  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  sand. 

KIND  OF  BOOTS. 

After  many  trials  with  the  various  kinds  of 
roots,  (on  a  small  scale,  but  with  much  care,) 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  I  have  finally 
concluded  that  the  b«it  varieties  of  the  French 
and  German  sugar-l>eet8  are  the  most  nutritious, 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  cow,  and  produce 
the  best  flavored  milk  of  all  the  roots  I  have 
ever  fed.  But  all  these  sugar-beets  grow 
down  to  the  crown  in  the  soil,  and  cost  three 
or  four  times  as  much  labor  per  ton  to  harvest 
them  as  it  does  to  harvest  any  one  of  the  kinds 
of  beets  known  as  the  mangel-wurzel.  Again, 
the  sugar-beets  seldom  yield  more  than  twenty 
tons  per  acre,  while  the  mangolds  often  yield 
over  forty  tons  per  acre.  Henry  Lane,  of 
Cornwall,  Yt.,  obtained  some  beet  seed  from 
the  Patent  Office  several  years  ago,  which  were 
named  the  Imperial  Sugar  Beet.  Mr.  Lane 
raised  f^om  this  seed  beets  which  filled  his 
ideas  of  beets,  which  could  not  be  beat  for 
cattle  food,  and  by  a  careful  and  judicious 
selection  of  roots  year  after  year  to  raise  his 
seed  firom,  has  made  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  original  beets,  which  were  no  doubt  the 
same  kind  now  known  as  the  White  French 
Sugar-beet  This  beet  is  now  known  as  the 
American  Improved  Imperial  Sugar-beet,  or  as 
Lane's  Improved  Sugar-beet,  and  taken  all  in 
all,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  beet 
Camily  for  cattle  food.    Among  its  many  ad- 


vantages ovOT  all  the  other  sugar-beets  I  will 
mention  the  following,  viz, :  It  will  yield  twice 
as  much  per  aore  as  any  <me  of  the  other  sugar- 
beets.  It  grows  well  out  of  the  ground,  and  is 
therefore  easy  to  harvest;  will  keep  until  July, 
if  protected  fh>m  light  and  heat,  jtnd  under 
favorable  circumstances,  with  good  cultivation, 
will  yield  more  than  fbrty-<four  tons  per  jtcre. 

The  yellow  globe,  known  as  the  yellow  globe 
mangel-wureel,  will  rank  as  second  in  value 
for  cattle  food,  when  we  consider  their  yield, 
long-keying  qualities,  the  ease  of  harvesting 
them,  and  their  nutrition. 

The  Elvethem  beet,  or  mammoth  red  man- 
gel-wurzel, will  yield  a  greater  amount  of  cattle 
food  than  any  other  root,  on  the  same  soil, 
and  under  the  same  cultivation,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  other  kinds  as  food  for  dairy  cows,  and 
not  a  good-keeping  beet.  There  yet  remains 
one  consideration  in  choosing  the  kind  of  beet 
to  grow,  and  that  is  this:  That  beet  which 
will  grow  wen,  and  pr(»dace  good  crops  on  the 
same  land  forjt  number  of  years,  other  things 
bdng  equal,  will  possess  the  greatest  ;viklue. 
I  vrill  quote  from  an  able  essay  on  beet  culluse, 
read  by  Hon.  Henry  Lane,  of  Cornwall,  TFt. 
the  originator  of  the  Imperial  beet,  before 
the  Vermont  Dairymen's  Association,  in  the 
winter  of  1870:  »»It  has  been  my  practice, 
when  once  jQ^ted,  to  continue  to  raise  beets  on 
the  same  land  for  successive  years.  I  know 
it  is  very  generally  thought  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  onions,  you  cannot  take  crops  of  the 
same  kind  from  a  field  in  successive  Iseasons 
without  a  manifest  falling  off  in  the  produce ; 
that  all  plants  exhaust  the  soil,  each  in  its  own 
way,  of  the  specific  food  suited  to  its  organiza- 
tion and  wants ;  that  to  preserve  its  fertility 
a  system  of  rotation  must  be  pursued.  But  I 
can  show  you  land  in  my  immediate  neighbor- 
hood that  has  been  cropped  with  beets  for 
thirty  successive  years,  and  in  very  many 
instances  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  invaria- 
bly with  increased  crops."  The  kind  of  beets 
grown  on  the  same  land  for  so  many  years 
was  the  American  Imperial,  and  if  this  beet 
will  succeed  well  on  the  same  land  year  after 
year  by  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
while  other  kinds  will  not,  it  adds  greatly  to 
its  value. 

PREPARATION  OIT  THE  SOIL. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  chosen  a  clay  loam  on 
which  to  raise  our  beets,  thorough  under-drain- 
ing will  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  land 
for  the  production  of  beets,  and  next  to  under- 
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dmining  in  importonoe  it  deep  and  thorougli 
enUivation.  All  stonee  which  would  interfere 
with  the  seed-drill  and  cultivator  thoald  be 
remoyed,  and  the  lai  d  plowed  careAilly  in  the 
fidl.  By  fall  plowing  clay  toils  the  frosts  of 
winter  and  spring  will  do  more  to  render  it 
in  good  condition  for  cultivation  than  anything 
in  our  power  to  do.  About  thirty  loads  per 
acre  of  good  stable  manure  is  none  too  much 
for  the  beet  crop,  and  if  convenient  to  use 
more  it  will  do  no  harm«  The  manure  should 
be  free  from  hay,  straw,  or  corn  stalks,  and 
everything  that  will  prevent  a  thorough  pul- 
verization of  the  manure,  and  a  complete  mix- 
ture of  it  with  the  soil.  Well-rotted  manure 
for  the  beet  crop  is  altogether  the  best;  but 
when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  cow  manure  drawn 
on  during  the  winter,  while  the  ground  is  fro- 
Een,  will  answer  a. good  purpose,  if  well  pulver- 
ised, and  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
preparing  the  land  for  the  seed. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition  to 
work  in  the  spring,  the  manure  should  be 
evenly  spread,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil,  either  with  the  hiftrow  or  cultiva- 
tor. Level  culture  would  be  much  better  for 
the  beet  cr<^  than  ridging  in  a  dry  season ;  but 
in  a  wet  season  like  that  of  last  year  in  this 
locality,  ridging  would  be  our  only  hope  of  a 
good  crop,  except  on  very  dry  land,  and  as 
ridging  is  much  the  safest  way,  taking  one 
•eason  with  another,  I  would  advise  it.  The 
ridging  may  be  done  with  a  double  mold-board 
plow,  at  a  small  expense,  and  with  one  horse 
when  the  ground  is  light  and  mellow,  but  I 
prefer  the  common  plow,  with  two  horses. 
After  throwing  the  land  into  ridges  thirty 
inches  apart,  from  crown  to  crown,  split  the 
ridges,  forming  the  crown  of  the  ridge  over 
the  furrow  made  by  the  previous  ridging. 

When  but  a  small  amount  of  manure  is  to  be 
applied,  t!ie  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  it  by  strewing  the  manure  along  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  made  by  the  first  ridging, 
and  all  kinds  of  coarse  manure  is  much  better 
applied  in  this  way.  Then,  by  splitting  the 
ridges  as  before  directed,  the  manure  will  be 
directly  under  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  and  all 
the  land  will  have  been  moved  with  the  plow, 
rendering  it  fine  and  mellow.  After  the  ridg- 
ing is  done,  it  will  pay  well  to  rake  the  crowns 
of  the  ridges  down  with  a  fine- toothed  garden- 
rake,  leaving  the  top  of  the  ridge  about  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  free  from  lumps,  stones, 
weeds,  and  grass-roots.     This  leaves  a  level. 


ine,  dean,  and  beautiful  seed-bed,  and  will,  I 
believe,  g^ve  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  triea 
it.  The  ridgee  can  be  faked  down  very  rapidly 
if  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  by  going  along 
the  ridge  lengthwayt,  and  with  one  backward 
and  one  forward  motion  with  the  rake,  the 
work  is  done. 

A  good  crop  of  peas,  or  peas  and  oats,  sown 
broadcast,  will,  in  most  cases,  render  land  in 
good  condition  for  the  root  crop  the  next  season. 
Greensward  plowed  with  a  double  plow  (sod 
and  subsoil)  will  almost  always  insure  a  good 
crop  of  roots,  and  at  much  less  expense  than 
an  ordinary  stubble  land.  If  greensward  is 
taken  for  the  beet  crop,  it  may  be  fitted  in  the 
following  manner:  After  the  first  frirrow  in 
each  land,  turn  a  thin  or  shallow  furrow,  as 
thin  as  possible  to  include  the  grass  roots,  into 
the  bottom  of  the  previous  furrow,  and  then 
follow  in  the  same  furrow  with  the  same  or 
another  plow,  covering  the  sod  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  Then  a  good  coat  of  manure^ 
well  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  will,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  insure  a  large  crop  of  beets,  whether 
the  land  is  ridged  or  not.  On  all  moist  soils 
not  und^r-drained,  and  for  wet  seasons,  I  regard 
greensward,  prepared  as  before  directed,  as  the 
most  certain  for  a  large  yield  of  beets,  of  any 
kind  of  land  upon  which  we  can  grow  them. 

QUANTITY  OF  8EBD. 

I  will  quote  from  Mr.  Lane's  essay:  **One 
pound  of  beet  seed  contains  about  17,000  seeds. 
These  seeds,  though  in  appearance  but  a  single 
seed,  on  opening  show  that  they  contain  from 
one  to  five  black,  kidney-shsped  seeds.  Thus, 
what  we  call  a  seed  will  produce  from  one  to 
five  plants,  averaging  at  least  two.  If  sown 
in  drills,  thirty  inches  apart,  one  pound  of 
seed  will  leave  one  seed  to  each  foot  in  the 
row.  Four  pounds  will,  therefore,  leave  four 
seeds  per  foot,  which  is  none  too  many  to  pro- 
vide against  all  casualties  to  the  seed."  Four 
pounds  to  the  acre,  if  sown  with  any  one  of 
our  common  seed-drills,  is  as  small  a  quantity 
as  it  will  be  safe  to  sow.  "  If  planted  in  hillsi 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row,  with  two 
seeds  to  each  hill.  It  will  take  one  and  one- 
third  pounds,  furnishing  three  or  four  plants 
to  each  hill." 

Planting  beet  seed  has  some  advantages  over 
drilling  in  one  continuous  row,  which  are,  first, 
a  saving  of  at  least  two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre;  second,  the  labor  of  bunching;  third, 
the  roots  stand  where  they  are  wanted,  and 
are  not  too  close  together.    A  common  fault 
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in  root-f^wing  is  ihftt  of  leaTing  therooCi  too 

close  togeUier,  and  not  allowing  suiBcientspaoe 
to  insure  large  roots.  It  will  cost  no  more  to 
grow  a  ton  of  large  roots  than  a  ton  of  small 
ones,  and  a  large  root  can  be  topped,  palled, 
pot  into  the  cart  or  wagon,  into  the  cellar  and 
loot-catter,  jnst  as  readily  as  a  small  one,  be- 
sides the  satisfaction  giren  in  handling  them, 
which  is  great,  and  great  just  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  roots.  It  will  cost  about  one- 
half  day's  work  to  drill  an  acre  of  beets,  and 
about  two  days'  work  to  plant  an  acre.  Fojr 
planting  by  hand,  the  following  arrangement, 
at  dibble,  will  be  found  convenient:  take  a 
piece  of  hard-wood  about  two  inches  square 
and  two  inches  longer  than  three  spaces  be- 
tween the  beets — say  forty-seren  inches.  One 
inch  from  each  end  bore  a  half-inch  hole  nearly 
through,  and  another  in  the  center.  Into  each 
of  these  holes  driye  a  hard-wood  pin ;  saw 
them  off  two  inches  from  the  piece  into  which 
they  are  inserted,  and  sharpen  the  ends ;  then 
ipring  a  bow  for  a  handle  lengthwise  oyer  the 
bed-piece,  sufficiently  high  to  make  it  conyen- 
ient  to  use,  fastening  the  ends  of  the  bow  in 
holes  bored  in  the  upper  side  of  the  bed-pieoe, 
about  six  inches  from  the  ends. 

With  a  dibble  of  this  kind  the  holes  can  be 
made  yery  rapidly  by  hand  for  the  seed,  into 
which  a  smart  boy,  with  a  limber  back  and  a 
iprinkling  of  ambition,  will  drop  two  or  three 
•eeds  and  press  the  earth  over  them  yery 
rspidly.  Wheneyer  this  method  of  planting 
beet  seed  is  adopted,  the  seeds  may  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  before  planting,  giving  the  beets  a  chance 
to  come  up  before  the  weeds  have  time  to 
start,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage  gained 
in  the  cultivation  afterward. 

I  would  advise  all  those  who  contemplate 
growing  beets  to  obtain  their  seed  in  time  to 
test  its  vitality;  and  this  practice  is  not  only  a 
lafe,  but  a  paying  one  in  regard  to  all  seeds 
we  BOW,  and  especially  all  those  seeds  requiring 
an  expensive  and  careful  preparation  of  the 
■oil  for  their  reception.  For  the  purpose  of 
testing  seeds,  take  a  certain  number  and  plant 
them  in  soil  which  can  be  kept  warm  and 
moist  This  will  indicate  the  proportion  of 
good  and  poor  seeds,  and  serve  as  a  guide  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  to  be  used  in  planting 
or  sowing. 

[to  BB  OOMTIirVBD.] 


We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than 
in  any  other  way. 


For  Ms  SmUkmn  Farm  wtd  Horn*, 

GrooBd-Pea  Tines  for  Hogs. 

Mb.  Editob— You  are  a  great  friend  of  the 
cow-pea.  Tou  attribute  to  it  great  virtues  as 
a  renovator  of  land,  and  I  am  prepared  to  in- 
dorse all  you  have  said.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
trouble  of  planting  peas  every  year  I  should 
pronounce  them  equal  to  clover  in  many  re- 
spects, and  superior  in  this,  that  cow-peas  will 
flourish  where  clover  will  refuse  to  grow. 

Tou  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  ground- 
pea,  although  it  certainly  is  a  valuable  crop, 
and  easily  raised.  There  is  one  thing  about  it 
which  is  not  generally  known,  and  is  worth 
knowing.  The  vines  of  the  ground-pea  are  a 
capital  food  for  hogs.  They  will  fatten  hogs 
quite  as  rapidly  as  clover.  Turn  them  into 
the  field  in  the  fall  soon  enough  to  allow  them 
to  eat  the  vines  before  frost,  and  they  will  get 
fat  without  any  material  injury  to  the  crop. 

PiKDAB. 

Randolph  Co.,  Qa.,  April,  1873. 


The  Ash  of  Corn. 

BilTerent  varieties  of  corn  yield  unlike  quan- 
tities of  ash  when  burnt.  We  have  seen  state- 
ments from  reliable  chemists  that  gave  only 
nine-tenths  of  one  per  cent.;  and  other  state- 
ments have  appeared  that  made  the  quantity 
two  per  cent.  Where  seed  corn,  perfectly  dry 
yields  much  over  one  per  cent,  the  case 
probably,  exceptional.  The  following  is  about 
an  average  result:  The  analysis  is  by  Dr. 
Jackson,  of  Boston: 

Phosphoric  Acid... 44.67 

Sulphuric  Acid 12.77 

Lime 1.44 

Magnesia 16.22 

PoUsh 32.48 

Silica 1.44 

Chlorine 0.18 


109.10 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  magnesia  and  sul- 
phuric aeid  are  the  most  abundant  elements 
present.  A  good  superphosphate  of  lime  which 
will  supply  both  phosphoric  and  sulphurio 
acids,  and  wood-ashes  or  German  potash  salts, 
and  a  little  epsom  salts,  or  sea  salt  to  supply 
magnesia,  will  do  the  needful.  A  first  corn 
fertilizer  is  greatly  needed  in  the  South.  It 
will  be  seen  that  com  has  very  little  lime  in 
the  seed.  In  stalk,  root  and  leaf,  the  ash  is 
quite  different  from  the  above.  The  stalk  has, 
in  round  numbers,  seventeen  per  cent,  of  phoe- 
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phoric  add;  sulphuric  aoid,  oae  per  cent.; 
lime,  eight  per  cent;  mi^esia,  seyen  per 
4ient. ;  potash,  ten  per  cent ;  soda,  sixteen  per 
cent;  silica,  twenty-seven  per  cent ;  chlorine, 
three  per  cent. 

Wood  ashes,  land  plaster  and  common  salt, 
are  generally  regarded  at  the  North  as  about 
the  cheapest  help  to  farm-yard  manure  in  mak- 
ing com. — L^  in  Plantation. 


WMcli  Greem  Cr«p« 

The  green  or<^  which  a  larmer  will  sow  for 
pasture  and  then  plowing  nnder,  must  be 
4etonnined  by  the  character  of  the  soil  upon 
jprhioh  he  desires  to  grow  it  It  is  conceded 
Ihat  of  all  green  crops,  clover  is  the  best  for 
ihese  purposes,  but  it  is  also  known  that  there 
are  eoils  upon  which  it  is  not  possible  to  grow 
clover,  and  these  are  generally  soils  which  can 
be  more  permanently  fertilised  by  a  green 
4iTQp  than  by  any  other  means.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  very  sandy  soils.  It  was  once 
thought  that  clover  would  not  grow  at  the 
South,  but  within  *  few  years  past  some  most 
astonishing  results  hitve  been  obtained  by 
growing  it  on  old  sed  lands  and  then  plowing 
it  under.  Thousands  of  i»cres  deepied  valueless 
have  been  m^de  fully  as  fertile  as  when  they 
were  first  cleared.  Tet  on  these  very  lands  it 
was  not  thought  possible  to  grow  clover  fifteen 
years  ago.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  these  red 
lands,  or  other  lands  containing  a  large  per- 
<;entage  of  clay,  which  may  not. be  made  to 
grow  clover  by  using  lime.  Hence  on  all  such 
•oils  it  is  folly  to  think  of  using  any  other 
crop  as  a  green  fertilizer.    • 

But  for  the  light,  sandy  soils,  some  other 
must  be  adopted.  Next  in  the  list  of  such 
crops  as  have  been  experimented  upon  comes 
rye,  then  a  species  of  bean  plant  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  but  of  great  value, 
called  lupine  in  Germany;  then  we  have  in 
the  record  of  the  Oerman  Agricultural  College 
experiments  the  pea.  What  pea  was  used  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  do  know 
that  there  is  a  plant  common  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  which  grows  on  the  poorest  soils, 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  clover  as  a  green 
fertilizer.  A  ton  of  clover  plowed  in  in  its  green 
state,  say  when  in  blossom,  will  add  to  the  soil 
about  thirty-two  pounds  of  potash,  eighteen 
pounds  of  soda,  twenty-five  pounds  of  phos- 
phates, thirty-eight  pounds  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  four  pounds  of  magnesia,  two  of  chlorine, 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid  sad  soluble  silica. 


A  ton  of  the  cow-pea  of  the  Southern  States, 
plowed  in  just  mb  the  bean  has  nearly  formed, 
would  add  about  thirty  pounds  of  potash,  fifteea 
of  soda,  thirty-two  of  the  phosphates,  twenty- 
four  of  lime,  fifteen  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
more  of  chlorine  and  soluble  silica  than  the 
clover.  It  is  pkinly  evident  that  even  were  it 
possible  to  grow  the  elover  on  these  sandy  soU% 
that  this  pea  is  preferable. 

While  thus  recommending  the  cow-pea,  as 
it  is  called,  as  a  fertilize  for  sandy  soils,  ws 
would  not  have  any  one  substitute  it  for  clow 
on  soils  where  that  valuable  plant  will  grow, 
for  olover  has  advantages  not  known  to  be 
possessed  by  the  cow-pea,  and  it  may  even  be 
a  point  of  doubt  whether  the  pea  will  grov 
well  on  those  soils  adapted  to  clover. 
•  Hence  we  would  recommmid,  as  a  green  orof 
for  the  Northern  States,  clover,  where  it  will 
grow^where  it  will  not  grow,  rye;  for  the 
South,  clover  on  the  old  red-clay  lands,  on  the 
sandy  soils,  the  cow-pea.  We  believe  these 
three  plants  to  be  capable,  with  proper  man- 
agement,  of  revolutionizing  the  agricultaial 
systems  of  the  country,  and  of  adding  milll<ms 
of  dollars  of  wealth  by  the  improvement  of 
lands  now  thought  to  be  worn  out  and  value- 
less. There  is  no  man  so  poor,  who  can  fiirm 
at  all,  that  need  be  without  a  fertilizer  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these  plants,  and  that^  too^ 
a  fertilizer  which  will  not  cost  him  hard-esmsd 
dollars,  and  then  turn  out  to  be  adultersted 
with  brickdust— ^.  F.  WeMy  Timet. 


AL8IKB  Clover  Sebd.— A  grower  of  Akike 
clover  in  Canada  writes :  The  Alsike  doyer 
bears  its  seed  in  its  first  blossonis  each  yesr; 
consequently,  when  I  wish  to  save  seed,  I  let 
the  clover  stand  about  two  weeks  longer  then 
I  would  for  a  hay  crop  alone ;  then  cut  snd 
house  it  as  soon  as  cured  the  same  as  for  hay. 
About  the  first  of  November,  so  that  I  esn 
have  the  hay  for  winter  use,  I  employ  a  clover 
thresher,  and  thresh  it  out  They  thresh  aboat 
twenty  bushels  in  a  day.  I  then  run  it  throQ|^ 
my  fanning  mill,  which  blows  out  the  dust  snd 
fine  dirt;  but  it  will  still  be  ftiU  of  bits  ef 
broken  hay;  and  if  there  are  any  other  seeds 
in  it,  they  will  be  there  still.  I  then  take  » 
very  fine  wire  sieve,  that  will,  with  con8ide^ 
able  shaking,  let  the  Alsike  through,  and 
nothing  else.  This  has  to  be  done  by  hsnd, 
and  is  too  often  dispensed  with  by  fermen, 
when  cleaning  seed.  The  Alsike  clover  yieldi 
from  six  to  eight  bushels  to  the  acre;  the  led 
clover  firom  four  to  six. 
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For  the  Southern  Ftirm  and  Home, 

The  Senppernoiig  Grape* 

Mb.  Editor — As  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence during  fifteen  years  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  Seuppemong  grape,  and  the  manner  of 
cultivating  it;  and  as  I  fully  believe,  from 
this  experience,  that  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country  would  result  from  attention  to  it,  I 
give  my  views  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

According  to  my  experience,  confined,  it  is 
true,  to  only  a  few  vines,  this  grape  never  failsj 
and  neither  cold,  nor  heat,  nor  rain,  nor  drought, 
nor  birds,  nor  insects,  nor  mildew,  ever  hurts 
it.  I  mean  to  lay,  nothing  hurts  the  fhiit,  and 
I  add,  nothing  hurts  the  vine  but  animals.  It 
probably  never  dies  nor  becomes  diseased,  if 
cultivated,  and  stock  are  kept  off.  It  bears 
full  every  year,  as  Aill  as  any  muscadine  ever 
seen.  I  have  known  other  vines  than  mine  to 
partially  fail,  but  I  believe  this  failure  was 
probably  the  result  of  improper  cultivation, 
or  rather  no  cultivation,  letting  the  vines  run 
upon  arbors  under  which  the  earth  is  neither 
manured  nor  stirred. 

The  vines  should  be  set  forty  feet  apart,  in 
TOWS  of  twenty  to  forty  feet  distant.  The 
earth  should  be  well  manured  and  kept  in 
good  order.  The  vines,  when  young— say  the 
first  summer  after  being  set  out — should  not  be 
allowed  to  branch  until  about  two  feet  firom 
the  ground.  Then  allow  three  or  four  branches 
to  be  properly  directed,  but  let  there  be  no 
farther  pruning.  Only  train  the  vines  the 
way  they  should  run.  Unless  sprouts  start  up 
about  the  root,  which  should  be  clipped,  the 
vine  will  never  need  pruning  or  trimming,  and 
certainly  should  not  be  cut  or  broken  or  bruised 
from  first  of  January  to  first  of  August. 

The  trellb  should  be  made  by  posts  of  the 
most  lasting  materials  to  be  had,  placed  well 
in  the  ground  about  eight  feet  apart,  and  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  connected  by  rails  or  some- 
thing equivalent,  beginning  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  eighteen  inches  apart, 
snd  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  posts.  To  these 
rails  the  vines  should  be  trained.  I  repeat, 
pruning  is  never  necessary  or  useAil,  except,  as 
I  have  heard  suggested,  that  the  f^uit  will  be 
larger  and  richer  by  pruning  the  vines.  To 
this  I  say  nothing,  as  I  have  had  no  experience. 
If  an  experiment  be  made  to  g^ve  satisfaction 
u  to  this  point,  I  advise  that  it  be  made  at 
first  upon  only  a  few  vines.  But  it  may  be 
teked  if  these  will  not  become  too  crowded? 
^ot  the  least.    They  cover  both  sides  of  the 
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trellis  very  thickly,  and  bear  from  the  earth  to 
the  top.  They  grow  luxuriantly  and  thickly 
in  the  spring,  in  small  branches  from  parts  of 
the  main  prongs,  but  all  die  in  one  or  two 
years,  and  other  similar  branches  sprout  out  and 
cover  the  outside.  The  dead  branches  do  no 
harm  whatever. 

With  my  first  vines  I  used  the  trellis  plan, 
with  regret,  from  necessity,  and  some  years 
after  adopted  arbors.  I  found  the  trellis  plan 
much  the  better — the  better  enabling  you  to 
till  the  ground ;  better  for  the  sake  of  sun  and 
air;  and  renders  the  fruit  far  more  easily  to  be 
gathered,  as  you  may  desire  from  time  to  time. 
Besides,  by  the  trellis  system,  the  loww  vines 
will,  if  permitted,  occasionally  reach  the  ground 
and  take  fresh  root. 

It  is  very  easy  to  make  the  wine,  and  I  verily 
believe  there  is  none  better.  This  is  as  strong 
as  the  best  Madeira  or  sherry. 

I  most  earnestly  advise  every  one  to  try  to 
raise  the  Seuppemong  grape  as  extensively  as 
practicable;  and  feel  confident  that  by  this 
means  any  man  of  industry  can  become  rich 
enough  in  ten  years  on  ten  acres  of  land  with 
but  little  trouble.  I  write  this,  Mr.  Editor, 
with  the  sole  motive  to  give  useful  information. 

Sensx. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Awake,  Sonthem  Farmers  t 

We  are  at  last  verging  on  to  a  more  scien- 
tific, practical  system  of  farming,  but  how 
many  are  treading  their  same  old  tracks  I  and 
they  are  the  ones  to  whom  I  am  writing. 

you  still  continue  to  toil  manfully  as  you 
always  have  done,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  each 
harvest  you  have  made  no  surplus  money. 
Those  who  have  a  good  tact  for  saving  are  just 
square,  but  unfortunately  the  others  who  have 
no  such  tact  are  groaning  under  burdens  of 
heavy  debts.  Now  for  what  is  all  this  ?  Why 
will  you  continue  to  tread  blindly  the  path  to 
poverty,  when  nature  is  ever  ready  to  help  you 
abundantly  in  this  noble  work  ?  Be  ashamed, 
farmers,  for  your  unmanly  conduct.  Let  us 
study  to  extricate  them  f^om  this  sad  dilemma. 
What  is  the  first  step?  Can  any  one  answer  ? 
Induce  them,  I  think,  to  subec^ribe  to  a  good 
farm  journal,  not  only  one  year  but  continually. 
Continue  to  pour  in  through  every  number 
sound  practical  knowledge  for  their  benefit. 
Show  them,  in  a  plain,  practical  mode,  how  la- 
bor can  be  reduced  and  profit  increased,  and 
do  it  in  a  lively  manner. 
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Arouse  from  your  lethargy,  farmers!  for 
some  of  you  have  been  slumbering  in  poverty 
for  wellnigh  a  lifetime,  when  your  land,  if  you 
had  not  abused  it,  would  have  made  you  rich ; 
but  you  who  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  life, 
listen — it  is  not  too  late.  Amend  your  ways, 
and  yet  your  poor  lands  that  lie  so  naked  every 
summer,  exposed  to  the  sun's  hottest  rays,  will 
yield  a  bountiful  harvest.  Bead  the  farm  jour- 
nals of  the  land,  and  you  will  never  have  cause 
to  regret  it,  also  train  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  do  the  same ;  while  the  latter  could  not 
be  harmed,  the  farmer  will  have  derived  an 

incalculable  benefit. 

Edgsgombs. 

Whitakeb'b,  N.  C,  April  6,  1873. 


The  Seeret  of  Yankee  Prosperity. 

Under  this  head  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
Mobile  Register^  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  has  this 
to  say: 

A  Southern  man,  after  having  made  a  flying 
trip  through  the  New  England  States,  comes 
back  filled  with  astonishment  at  what  he  has 
seen,  and  perfectly  discouraged  with  his  own 
section  of  country.  There  he  saw  little  vil- 
lages sticking  in  the  midst  of  barren  and  unin- 
haoitable  mountains,  with  no  surroundings  to 
support  them,  evincing  a  spirit  of  life  and 
prosperity  unknown  to  even  our  large  towas — 
the  recognized  trade-centers  of  our  best  agri- 
cultural regions.  And  in  the  country  he  saw 
little  farms  producing  like  first-class  English 

gardens,  though  on  soil  originally  too  poor  to 
ave  grown  bear-grass,  and  in  situations  that  a 
Southern  man  never  would  have  thought  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  a  goat  pasture. 
The  people,  all  as  a  general  thing,  seemed  con- 
tented and  prosperous;  and  if  he  had  inquired 
into  their  circumstances  he  would  have  found, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  everybody  in  these 
little  villages  well  off  and  making  money,  and 
the  little  farms,  with  their  stone  piles  here  and 
there,  and  their  stones  constantly  working  to 
the  surface  to  be  carried  off  into  other  piles, 
and  their  annual  calls  for  fertilizers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre, 
aotuaJly  clearing  their  owners  from  one  to  three 
hundred  dollars  on  every  acre  inclosed.  No 
wonder  that  he  is  discouraged  when  he  looks 
from  this  picture  upon  our  favorably  located 
towns  and  notes  their  inactivity,  their  poverty 
and  general  dilapidation,  and  upon  our  broad 
and  fertile  acres,  and  reflects  that  they  are 
really,  in  very  many  instances,  not  paying  the 
expense  of  culture. 

One  would,  naturally  conclude  that  there 
must  be  some  secret  connected  with  all  this, 
and  so  there  is.  At  the  village  station  the 
close  observer  would  notice  piles  of  cotton 
bales,  a  circumstance  calculated  to  create  no 
particular  interest  in  the  South,  but  there, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  where  cotton 
should  be  grown,  it  would  take  the  form  of 


mystery.  Stepping  out  upon  the  platform  in 
quest  of  a  solution,  his  ears  would  be  greeted 
by  a  sound  as  of  a  waterfall  having  a  psculiar 
humming  accompaniment — spindles.  TheciM 
would  be  made  plain — ^the  stranee  little  villtge 
would  be  recognized  as  a  manufacturing  point, 
and  then  he  would  know  that  we  in  a  far  off 
section  were  digging  its  prosperity  from  our 
soil — feeding  it  into  a  vigorous  life  upon  the 
very  food  for  which  our  towns  were  starving, 
and  asking  it  nothing  in  return ;  actuallv  ship- 
ping our  cotton  at  our  own  expense,  and  then, 
in  order  that  it  might  grow  fat  on  its  businett, 
buying  its  fabrics  at  its  own  profitable  figares, 
and  paying  transportation  on  them  to  our 
homes.  yfotX  a  kind-hearted  people  we  South- 
erners must  be ! 

Then  for  the  secret  of  success  among  the 
farmers.  Passing  tbroueh  the  country  with 
his  eyes  open,  the  close  observer  would  at  the 
proper  season  soon  have  his  attention  arreeted 
by  an  improved  mower  sweeping  over  the 
meadow  under  the  exclusive  management  of  § 
youth  of,  say  sixteen,  and  accompluhing  more 
in  a  day  than  could  in  that  time  be  wormed 
out  of  a  dozen  freedmen  with  their  scythes. 
A  little  later  and  he  would  see  the  younger 
brother  of  the  youth  turning  the  hay;  snd 
then  in  due  time  would  come  a  still  smaller 
boy  with  rake,  followed  by  a  trio  of  little  fel- 
lows having  all  sorts  of  fun  as  they,  with  t 
hay  fork,  stored  away  the  crop  in  the  hay-loft. 

In  everything  done  on  the  farm  in  New  Eng- 
land this  same  plan  is  resorted  to.  If  the  loil 
must  be  prepared,  instead  of  setting  a  dozen 
freedmen  at  it  with  their  mules  and  plows  to 
sweat  through  a  week,  as  we  would  do,  out 
comes  a  machine  managed  by  a  boy  or  two, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  ef  time  the 
lob  is  done  and  well  done.  A  lot  of  seed  is  to 
be  sown  that  would  give  our  hands  a  long, 
tedious  task;  but  there  a  stripling  with  a  seed 
sower  puts  its  down  exactly  right  and  in  very 
short  order.  And  when  the  crop  is  ready  to 
be  hoed,  instead  of  charging  it  with  a  black 
army  to  play  for  pay,  a  TOy  narnessee  his  na£ 
rto  aliorse-hoe,  takes  his  seat  as  in  a  sulky,  and 
rides  about  over  the  field  hoeing  several  rows 
at  a  time.  In  short.  New  England  works  by 
machinery,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  Yan- 
kee prosperity.  She  has  simply  changed  places 
with  us — she  owns  her  labor.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, or,  in  different  words,  did  she  have  to 
work  on  our  plan,  and  depend  on  our  kind  of 
labor,  and  did  we  not  in  the  goodness  of  our 
hearts  give  her  the  profits  on  our  products,  t 
few  years  would  find  her  entirely  depopulated, 
a  happy  huniing  ground,  upon  which  the  red- 
man  might  pitch  his  wigwam,  never  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  encroachment  of  civilization. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  in  the  South 
should  not  own  our  labor  in  the  same  way,  and 
set  our  spindles  goinc,  thus  giving  prosperity 
to  our  own  towns  and  villages.  We  can  nevct 
be  a  success  till  we  do  it.  Let  us  think  the 
matter  over.  

To  remove  warts  on  herses  and  cattle,  bathe 
the  wart  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  turpen- 
tine and  sweet  oil. 
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From  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chemistry. 

Farm  Pencllliiigs  at  Lakeside. 

▲ORICULTURi^L  PROGRESS. 

The  present  spring,  we  enter  upon  the  tenth 
year  since  Lakeside  Farm  passed  into  our 
hands,  and  we  became  specially  interested  in 
matters  of  husbandry.  In  entering  upon  a 
new  decade,  it  seems  a  fitting  time  to  look 
back,  and  note  the  progress  in  practical  agri- 
culture, and  consider  the  new  discoveries  made, 
which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  farm 
industries.  Certainly,  no  ten  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  furnished  so  much  to 
inspire  ho{>e,  and  awaken  gratitude  in  the 
hearts  of  soil  cultivators,  as  those  we  have  just 
left  behind.  We  have  learned  much  regard- 
ing the  best  methods  of  tilling  -the  land,  and 
reclaiming  those  waste  bogs  and  low  meadows 
which  have  for  so  many  years  been  neglected. 
We  have  had  the  important  fact  more  decidedly 
forced  upon  the  attention,  that  it  is  better  to 
obtain  large  crops  from  small  parcels  of  land, 
than  scanty  ones  from  large  areas.  We  have 
had  brought  to  our  notice  new  grains  and 
grasses  which  promise  to  be  important  addi- 
tions to  our  products;  and  inventors  have  per- 
fected some  labor-saving  machinery  which  ap- 
pears well  calculated  to  relieve  the  husband- 
man of  much  toil.  These  and  many  other 
facts  show  that  we  are  making  progress,  but  it 
is  in  another  direction  that  the  most  important 
discoveries  have  been  made.  No  matter  with 
how  much  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  the  far- 
mer pursues  his  calling,  he  can  have  but  poor 
success  unless  he  proviaes  for  his  plant  chil- 
dren ample  supplies  of  food  suitea  to  their 
wants.  He  may  dig  and  pulverize  the  soil, 
furnish  plenty  of  water,  and  sow  the  soundest 
seeds,  unless  the  sprouting  plant  finds  within 
easy  reach  something  to  feed  upon,  it  must  lan- 
guish and  die.  A  generous,  full  supply  of 
plant  food  lies  at  the  very  base  of  successful 
husbandry. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  we  be^an  to  till  our 
acres,  it  was  known  that  phospnoric  acid  and 
potash  were  two  of  the  great  essentials  of  plant 
nutrition,  but  it  was  not  known  that  any  abun- 
dant sources  of  supply  existed  outside  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  products.  Bone  was  the 
only  substance  furnisning  phosphoric  acid,  and 
ashes  alone  gave  us  potash.  The  farmer,  as  he 
witnessed  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  his  soils, 
could  look  in  no  other  direction  for  a  supply 
of  these  precious  materials,  and  the  prospect 
was  indeed  gloomy. 

The  amount  of  animal  excrement  and  waste 
organic  substances  within  his  reach  was  be- 
coming wholly  inadequate  for  his  wants,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  as  populations  grew 
denser,  the  need  would  become  more  urgent. 
But  if  any  one  had  fears  regarding  future  sup- 
plies of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  he  need 
entertain  them  no  longer ;  for  the  remarkable 
discoveries  made  during  the  last  decade  prove 


that  a  wise  Providence  has  stored  up  in  the 
earth  vast  quantities— enough,  indW,  for  the 
wants  of  all  future  ages.  No  discoveries  of 
the  industrial  resources  of  our  planet  have  been 
more  unexpected  and  wonderful  than  those  of 
potash  in  salt  mines,  and  the  fossil  phosphates 
in  this  country,  France  and  Bussia. 

We  have  already,  in  several  numbers  of  the 
Joumaly  spoken  of  the  immense  beds  of  phos- 
phatic  rocKs  in  South  Carolina,  and  also  of  the 
potash  resources  of  the  Stassfurt  salt  mines  in 
Germany.  Quite  recently,  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  vast  stores  of  phosphatic  rocks 
found  in  Bussia,  and  it  is  indeed  singular  that 
they  have  remained  so  long  unrecognized. 
When  the  Bussian  &rms  had  become  impov- 
erished by  long  culture,  and  much  anxiety  was 
felt  in  consequence,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
very  stones  used  for  building  purposes  in  a 
large  section  of  Central  Bussia  contained  the 
precious  elements  needed  to  restore  fertility. 
A  strange,  ferruginous  stone  had  long  been 
employed  for  pavmg  the  streets  and  construct- 
ing houses  in  the  towns  of  Koursk  and  Vero- 
nese, and  it  was  not  until  1866  that  its  precise 
chemical  nature  was  understood.  Professor 
Engelhardt,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bussian 
government)  made  analysis  of  these  stones,  and 
found  them  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  with  iron,  alumina,  and  silica;  the 
phosphoric  acid  contained,  amounting  to  from 
20  to  33  per  cent.  The  extent  of  country  cov- 
ered by  these  stones  is  immense,  not  less  than 
20,000,000  hectares.  The  fertilizing  material 
locked  up  here  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants 
of  all  Europe  for  a  hundred  centuries.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  these  stores  of  plant 
food  will  be  made  immediately  available  to 
farmers  everywhere,  for  much  is  yet  to  be 
learned  regarding  the  best  processes  for  pre- 
paring phosphatic  manures  from  mineral 
sources.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn,  not  only 
respecting  their  preparation,  but  how  and 
where  to  use  them;  but  this  knowledge  will 
come  in  due  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  vast  con- 
s^uence  to  know  that  we  have  the  material. 
We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  the  best 
method  of  cooking  the  plant  fooid  is  understood. 

As  regards  sources  of  supply  of  the  nitrogen- 
ous element  needed  in  manures,  none  of  im- 
portance that  are  new  have  been,  recently 
Drought  to  li^ht.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  science  has  developed  some  significant 
facts,  which  awaken  the  suspicion  that  there 
are  sources  of  nitrogen  in  close  proximity  to 
plants  not  well  understood.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  application  to  soils  of  nitrogenous 
compounds  wonderfully  increases  crop  results, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  plants  have  the  power 
of  hunting  up  the  element  from  some  quarter 
to  a  surprising  extent,  when  we  give  them 
plentiful  supplies  ofphosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
Notwithstanding  Boussingault  has  recently  as- 
serted that  nitric  compounds  are  not  formed  in 
the  soil  from  the  nitrogen  in  the  air,  it  may  be 
that  he  is  in  error.  If  he  is  right,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  in  some 
other  way  brought  into  assimilable  condition 
so  as  to  be  appropriated  by  plants. 
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It  is  olear  from  these  brief  reflections  upon 
the  knowledge  gained,  and  discoveries  made  in 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  husbandry 
durine  the  past  ten  years,  that  there  is  much  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  every  tiller  of  the 
soil,  and  dull  indeed  must  be  the  intellect 
which  cam  contemplate  these  discoveries  with- 
out emotion. 

Professor  Agasslz  on  the  Negro. 

We  copy  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  by  Professor  Agassiz  in 
California,  which  completely  upsets  the  evolu- 
tion theory  of  Darwin,  which  the  Professor 
aptly  designates  "  a  mire  of  assertion : " 

"  I  have  pointed  out  over  a  hundred  specific 
differences  oetween  the  bonal  and  nervous  sys- 
tems of  the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Indeed, 
their  firames  are  alike  in  no  particular.  There 
is  no  bone  in  the  neero's  body  which  is  rela- 
tively of  the  same  shape,  size,  articulation,  or 
chemically  of  the  same  composition  as  that  of 
the  white  man.  The  negro's  bones  contain  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  calcareous  salts  than 
those  of  the  white  man.  Even  the  nesro's 
blood  is  chemically  a  very  different  fluid  from 
that  which  courses  in  the  veins  of  the  white 
man.  The  whole  physical  organization  of  the 
negro  differs  quite  as  much  from  the  white 
man's,  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  chimpanzee-^ 
that  iSj  in  his  bones,  muscles,  nerves  and  fibers, 
the  chimpanzee  has  not  much  farther  to  pro- 
gress to  become  a  white  man.  This  fact  science 
mexorably  demonstrates. 

"  Climate  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  differ- 
ence between  the  white  man  and  the  negro 
than  it  has  with  that  between  the  negro  and 
the  chimpanzee,  or  it  has  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass,  or  the  eagle  and  the  owl.  Each  is 
a  distinct  and  separate  creation.  The  neero 
and  the  white  man  were  created  as  specifically 
different  as  the  owl  and  the  eagle.  They  were 
designed  to  fill  different  places  in  the  system 
of  nature.  The  negro  is  no  more  a  negro  by 
accident  or  misfortune  than  the  owl  is  the  kind 
of  a  bird  he  is  by  accident  or  misfortune.  The 
negro  is  no  more  the  white  man's  brother 
than  the  owl  is  the  sister  of  the  eagle,  or  the 
ass  the  brother  of  the  horse.  How  stupendous 
and  yet  how  simple,  is  the  doctrine  that  the 
Almighty  maker  of  the  universe  has  created 
different  species  of  men,  just  as  He  has  differ- 
ent species  of  the  lower  animals,  to  fill  different 
places  and  ofiSces  in  the  grand  machinery  of 
nature." 

Dr.  Voelcker,  says :  "  placed  in  a  heap  with 
ashes  or  sand,  occasionally  moistened  with 
liquid  manure  or  water,  bone  enters  into  putre- 
faction, and  becomes  a  more  soluble  and  ener- 
getic manure  than  ordinary  bone  dust." 

Those  who  think  our  cultivated  lands  must 
grow  poor  as  they  grow  old,  will  find  food  for 
reflection  in  the  &ct  that  not  many  ^ears  back, 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England 
was  about  10  bushels — it  is  now  over  30  bush- 
els.   Brains  accomplished  it. 


KatioMal  AgricQltiiral  GoBgress. 

PBSsrDEirr's  Office, 

Chicago,  March,  1873. 

The  next,  being  the  second  meeting  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Congress,  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  commencing  on  Wednes- 
day, May  24th,  1873.  The  necessary  local 
arrangements  for  the  occasion,  it  is  now  un- 
derstood, will  be  ample  and  complete. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  body  each  State 
and  Territory  is  entitled  to  two  representatives 
for  every  State  organization  engaged  in  foster- 
ing agricultural  pursuits.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Schools  with  an  endowment  of  not 
less  than  $20,000,  and  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Societies  of  not  less  ihkn  fifty  members 
contributing  to  the  support  of  this  Congress^ 
are  entitled  to  one  representative  each. 

In  urging  the  appointment  and  attendance 
of  delegates  as  thus  provided  for,  very  little 
needs  to*  be  said.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  afford  an  opportunity  annually,  for 
an  interchange  of  views  and  opinions  upon  all 
subjects  affecting  the  interests  of  Agriculture 
and  its  kindred  industries,  and  to  promote 
concert  of  action  among  those  engaged  in 
these  pursuits,  in  all  matters  relating  to  them 
and  of  national  importance. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  a 
medium,  even  in  ordinary  times  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  are  quite  apparent, 
and  now,  that  the  public  mind  is  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  considering  with 
the  greatest  deliberation  many  questions  touch- 
ing the  industrial  interests  of  this  country, 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  very  full 
representation.  No  similar  body  has  ever 
assembled  in  the  United  States  upon  whose 
action  rested  a  more  serious  responsibility  than 
will  rest  upon  the  action  of  this,  in  many 
important  respects.  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
pleasure,  as  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  every 
organization  entitled  to  participate,  to  avail 
itself  of  the  privilege.  The  constituent  bodies 
which  have  appointed  or  may  hereafter  appoint 
representatives  will  please  notify  the  Secretary, 
Chas.  W.  Greene,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  who 
will  in  due  time  advise  them  of  the  subjects  to 
be  presented  for  consideration  at  the  meeting. 
John  P.  Bstnolds, 

Preddmi  National  AgrieuUural  Congress, 


As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  very  small 
holes,  so  little  things  will  illustrate  a  person'a 
character. 
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Directions  for  Beginners. 

No  colony  should  be  swarmed  artificially 
until  the  flowers  yield  an  abundant  supply  of 
honey  and  the  stocks  have  become  very  popu- 
lous. 

The  following  is  a  very  good  method  to 
divide  or  swarm  a  single  stock : 

Blow  a  few  puffs  of  smoke  in,  at  the  en- 
trance, and  at  the  top  or  side,  as  you  open  the 
hive;  remove  one  or  more  of  the  frames,  near 
the  center,  examining  one  side  carefully  for 
the  queen,  while  an  assistant  looks  for  her  on 
the  other  side.  As  soon  as  she  is  found,  set 
the  card  of  comb,  with  the  queen  and  adhering 
bees,  into  a  new  hive,  with  a  card  containing 
honey,  and  fill  out  the  hive  with  empty  frames. 
Set  this  hive  on  the  old  stand,  and  remove  the 
old  hive  to  a  new  stand,  some  rods  distant. 
As  the  old  hive  is  queenless,  the  bees  will  build 
drone  comb  if  an  empty  frame  is  left  near  the 
center;  hence  the  two  empty  frames  to  fill  the 
hive  should  be  placed  next  to  the  sides  of  the 
hive.  Many  of  the  old  bees  will  visit  the 
fields  without  taking  notice  of  the  change  in 
the  location,  and  will  return  to  the  hive  on  the 
old  stand,  making  that  colony  strone  in  num- 
bers, while  the  young  bees  hatching  in  the  old 
hivei,  on  the  new  stand,  will  soon  render  that 
60  populous  that  they  would  be  likely  to  swarm 
if  permitted  to  raise  several  queens.  It  is  very 
injurious  for  such  stocks  to  cast  a  swarm,  be- 
cause most  of  the  brood  is  hatched  when  the 
first  young  qiieen  appears,  and  so  much  time 
will  elapse  before  a  queen  is  fertilized,  lays 
eggs  and  they  hatch,  that  the  colony  becomes 
80  weak  that  they  are  unable  to  protect  their 
combs  from  the  moths.  The  remedy  is  to  give 
the  queenless  part  a  caged  queen  or  queen  cell 
half  an  hour  after  dividing.  The  bees  are 
peaceable  then,  having  realized  their  loss  of  a 
^ueen,  and  not  having  commenced  construct- 
ing queen  cells,  will  not  destroy  a  queen  cell 
inserted  then,  and  would  soon  cluster  over  a 
caged  queen,  melt  and  dig  out  the  wax  stepper, 
kindly  receiving  her,  with  the  reverence  due  a 
mother  upon  whom  the  life  of  the  family  de- 
pends. 

Admit  the  bees  to  a  few  surplus  honey  boxes 
as  soon  as  the  empty  frames  are  half  filled  with 
•comb. 

The  safest  of  all  early  swarming  methods  is 
in  making  one  new  colony  by  taking  one  or 


two  frames  from  each  of  several  hives,  forming 
a  new  colony  every  week  or  two  while  the 
honey  harvest  lasts.  You  thus  avoid  the  dan- 
ger incurred  in  natural  swarming  or  dividing, 
of  starvation  when  unfavorable  weather  ensues 
immediately  after  swarming.  .  Many  beginners 
let  natural  swarms  starve  out  and  fly  away,  to 
find  a  better  master,  when  a  little  food  would 
have  kept  them  over  until  honey  was  plenty 
again.  But  the  honey  season  may  close  with- 
out harm  to  the  colony  or  old  stocks,  when  one 
is  made  from  several,  as  above,  for  all  have  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  coming  winter. 

We  prefer,  however,  a  hive  admitting  the 
use  of  honey  boxes  and  two  sets  of  frames,  by 
which  swarming  may  be  postponed  until  the 
close  of  the  honey  harvest,  giving  us  the  whole 
strength  of  a  populous  stock  to  gather  it.  Be- 
sides, two  sets  of  frames  filled  with  brood  and 
honey  only  requires  a  division  and  the  rearing 
of  a  queen,  when  there  is  no  other  work  to  be 
done  in  the  colony. 

QUKKN   REARINO. 

SomeVear  queens  in  small  nuclei,  each  nu- 
cleus hive  large  enough  to  receive  three  or  four 
frames  five  or  six  inches  square.  If  we  were 
to  use  small  hives  again,  we  would  construct 
them  to  receive  two  or  more  full-sized  frames, 
as  the  convenience,  advantages  and  economy 
thus  gained,  are  of  great  importance. 

Where  only  a  few  dozen  nuclei  are  em- 
ployed, we  advise  beginners  to  use  common 
movable-comb  hives,  such  as  they  use  in  their 
apiary.  With  such  hives,  a  comb  ef  unsealed 
brood  can  be  eiven  to  any  nucleus,  to  hasten 
the  nuptial  flight  of  the  young  queen  and  pre- 
vent her  household  following  her,  and  all  ab- 
sconding to  the  woods.  Such  cards  of  brood 
left  until  half  of  it  is  hatched,  ereatly  strength- 
ens the  nucleus,  and  the  com d  is  then  in  just 
the  condition  to  be  inserted  in  the  center  of 
the  full  colony,  and  insuring  the  cells  to  be 
filled  with  eggs,  after  which  the  card  must  be 
removed  to  a  queenless  nucleus  having  bees 
enough  to  cover  all  the  brood.  If  such  cards 
be  new  comb,  and  the  fiowers  yield  abundantly, 
or  the  nucleus  be  fed,  more  queen  cells  will  be 
constructed. 

TBAN8FERRIN0. 

The  best  time  to  transfer  bees  and  combs 
from  box  hives  to  movable  frames,  is  at  the 
beginning  of  the  May  honey  harvest,  before 
the  combs  are  filled  with  new  honey.  Blow  a 
few  puffs  of  smoke  in  at  the  entrance,  from  a 
roll  of  cotton  rags,  or  piece  of  decayed  wood, 
then  invert  the  hive,  and  with  a  knife  cut  out 
a  piece  of  comb  containing  brood,  (drone  brood 
is  just  as  good  and  is  of  no  value  otherwise.) 
Fasten  this  in  a  hive  or  box,  and  place  it  on 
the  old  stand  to  attract  the  bees  returning 
from  the  fields.  Place  another  box,  or  hiTe, 
of  the  same  size,  over  it,  mouth  to  mouth, 
wrap  a  sheet  around  the  joint  to  keep  in  the 
bees,  and  rap  with  a  stick  on  the  lower  hive 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  the  bees  as- 
cend with  the  queen,  into  the  empty  box  above, 
then  set  it  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  leave  it 
covered  with  a  sheet  until  the  combs  are  trans- 
ferred. 
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Carry  the  old  hive  into  an  outhouse  or  bam, 
and  place  it  upon  a  sheet.  Select  one  side 
nearest  parallel  with  the  range  of  combs,  pry- 
off  this  side  with  a  chisel  or  hatchet,  blow 
smoke  on  the  bees  to  drive  them  back,  and 
"With  a  long  knife  cut  out  a  card  of  comb  and 
lay  it  on  a  board  covered  with  a  woolen,  cloth. 
Lay  an  empty  frame  on  the  comb,  and  with 
the  knife  mark  the  comb  on  the  inside  of  the 
frame  where  it  is  to  be  cut  to  fit  the  frame. 
Fasten  the  comb  in  the  frame  with  fine  wire, 
cut  up  long  enough  to  wrap  around  the  frame 
and  twist  the  ends  together.  Two  pieces  of 
wire  can  be  laid  across  the  board  before  the 
comb  is  placed  on  it,  and  when  cut,  press  the 
frame  over  the  comb,  fasten  the  ends  of  the 
wire  and  raise  the  board  and  comb  to  a  per- 
pendicular position,  when  the  frame  is  ready 
to  set  inte  the  new  hive.  When  about  half 
the  combs  are  removed,  if  the  bees  are  in  the 
way,  a  small  box  may  be  set  on  top  and  the 
bees  driven  up  into  it  with  smoke. 

When  the  combs  are  all  transferred  to  the 
hive,  wipe  the  drippings  from  the  bottom- 
board  with  a  wet  clotn.  To  avoid  chilling  the 
brood,  bees  may  be  admitted  to  the  new  hives 
before  the  transferring  is  finished.  Set  the 
hive  on  a  sheet,  with  the  entrance  enlarged  to 
its  greatest  capacitv,  shake  the  bees  on  the 
sheet,  when  they  will  enter  the  hive,  and  the 
work  is  done.  Contract  the  entrance  for  a  few 
days  to  guard  against  robbery.  The  wires  may 
be  taken  off  after  a  week  or  two,  when  the 
combs  are  thoroughly  fastened  by  the  bees.  If 
unfavorable  weather  for  eathering  honey 
should  ensue,  the  stock  should  be  fed  .in  the 
chamber  of  the  hive,  as  the  combs  will  be  fast- 
ened better  if  the  bees  are  well  supplied  with 
material  for  manufacturing  wax. — Bee  Journal. 


Scab  in  Shiep. — The  following  ointment 
should  be  applied,  by  parting  the  wool  and 
rubbing  it  into  the  furrpws  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  and  about  four  inches  apart:  Take 
lard,  or  palm  oil,  two  pounds;  oil  of  tar,  half 
a  pound ;  sulphur,  one  pound.  The  two  latter 
ingredients  being  gradually  mixed  together, 
the  former  should  then  be  rubbed  down  with 
it  Tobacco  water  is  another  remedy  which 
has  been  found  effectual.  A  pound  of  common 
tobacco  may  be  boiled  in  about  eight  gallons 
of  water,  and  thoroughly  appliea,  the  skin 
being  first  well  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 


Sweeney. 

This  is  the  name  applied  to  an  imaginary 
disease  unknown  to  tne  scientific  veterinary 
surgeon.  Lameness  of  the  feet,  in  any  form, 
whether  from  a  bad  corn  or  navicular  diseaie, 
will  cause  atrophy  of  the  shoulder.  In  the 
case  of  shoulder  lameness,  the  part  affected 
will  be  located  in  the  junction  of  the  humerus 
with  the  shoulder  blade,  while  the  sweenied 
part  is  represented  to  be  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  shoulder  blade,  and  is  supposed  to  be  an* 
adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the  bone.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  produce  lameness  of  the  shoulder  at 
this  point,  as  is  proved  in  the  treatment  of 
fistula  of  the  withers,  when  the  knife  is  used 
much  lower  on  the  bone  to  remove* sinuses, 
without  producing  lameness.  Setons  have  beea 
inserted  the  entire  length  of  the  shoulder  bon&. 
and  horses  work  daily  on  the  canal  with  gallea 
shoulders,  but  with  no  lameness  whatever* 
Then  why  torture  unnecessarily  an  animal  for 
what  is  merely  the  effect  of  lameness  of  another 
part?  The  muscles  of  the  hip  will  decrease 
from  spavin.  Action  develops  muscle,  and  a 
want  of  action  causes  a  decrease  of  the  muscle 
in  the  leg.  The  horse's  shoulder  is  often  blis- 
tered for  this  disease  when  a  large  ringbone  i» 
in  view  on  the  same  leg. 

Instead  of  torturing  the  horse  for  sweeney, 
horsemen  should  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  feet,  and  they  will  generally  find  the 
real  disease. —  Wm,  SomerviUe.  V.  S, 


Horn-Ail. 

There  is  no  such  disease  as  "  hollow-horn  "  or 
"tail-ail."  All  scientific  veterinary  surgeons, 
in  their  writings,  ignore  such  diseases.  The 
cause  of  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  heat  in 
the  horn  is  the  derangement  of  other  parts  of 
the  svstem.  When  a  man  is  subject  to  cold 
feet  he  might  as  well  call  it  the  "foot-aiL" 
Cold  or  hot  horns  is  a  symptom  sometimes  of 
one  disease,  sometimes  of  another.  We  have 
seen  it  in  case  of  impaction  of  the  manifold  or 
third  stomach,  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  yellows, 
etc.  Each  af  these  must  be  treated  by  itself. 
An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  With  proper  attention  to  feeding  and 
care,  these  diseases  will  seldom  occur.  jLong 
confinement  to  dvy  food  is  one  fruitful  cause  <h 
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disease  in  cattle.  When  a  small  quantity  of 
roots  are  to  be  had,  the  chanee  from  ^ass  to 
hay  will  not  be  so  ereat.  When  roots  cannot 
be  had,  then  a  small  quantity  of  oil-meal  will 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  keeping  up  a 
proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  fc3,  with 
good  care  and  proper  protection  from  storms, 
there  will  be  little  trouble  with  <* tail-ail''  or 
any  other  ail. — Live  Stock  Journal, 


Good  Points  of  a  Cow. 

Observation  and  experience  have  taught 
some  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  good 
milkers,  which,  though  not  infallible,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  A  few  doggerel  verses, 
which  appeared  some  months  since  in  the 
Farmer' a  Magazine^  states  what  are  popularly 
considered  in  England  the  points  of  a  good 
cow,  though,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  them  all  combined  in  one  animal; 
and  therefore  this  brief  cow  poem  is  to  some 
extent  a  fancy  sketch.  As  now  quoted,  it  is 
slightly  altered  from  the  original : 

She  *8  long  Id  her  fkce,  she 's  fine  in  her  horn, 
She'll  auicklj  zet  fat  without  cake  or  corn  ; 
She 's  dean  in  her  jaws,  and  full  in  her  chine, 
She  'b  heavy  in  flank,  and  wide  in  her  loin. 

She 's  hroad  in  her  riha.  and  long  in  her  rump, 
She's  straight  and  flat-backed  without  e'era  nump; 
She's  wide  in  her  hips,  and  calm  in  her  eyes, 
She 's  fine  in  her  shoulders,  and  thin  in  her  thighs. 

She 's  light  in  her  neck,  and  small  in  her  tail. 
She 's  wide  in  her  breast,  and  will  fill  the  milk-pail, 
She 's  fine  in  her  bone,  and  silky  of  skin. 
She 's  airy  without— a  meat  market  within. 

To  state  in  prose  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
milker,  as  a  guide  in  purchasing  dairy  stock — 

1.  Youth.  A  cow  is  in  her  prime  at  from 
four  to  six  years,  and  the  best  paying  time  to 
buy  is  just  after  the  birth  of  her  second  or 
third  calf. 

2.  Prominence  and  fullness  of  milk  veins, 
and  velvety  softness  of  skin.  The  milk  veins 
run  down  on  either  side  of  the  animal  toward 
the  udder,  and  are  easilv  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  or  can  be  readily  found  by  pressure  of 
the  hand,  if  the  animal  is  not  over  fat.  The 
skin  should  be  soft  and  mellow,  not  hard, 
rough,  and  "staring." 

3.  Symmetry,  fullness  and  softness  of  the 
udder.  It  should  be  broad,  well  spread  out, 
projecting  behind  the  legs,  and  also  reaching 
forward  under  the  belly.  There  should  be  a 
softness  and  thinness  to  the  touch,  and  an 
absence  of  fleshness  and  thickness. 

4.  Perfect  number  and  condition  of  teats. 
If  one  teat  is  wanting,  about  a  fourth  less  milk 
will  be  the  result.  A  cow's  udder  is  not,  as 
some  suppose,  a  barrel  with  four  taps,  but  is 
divided  into  four  different  compartments,  called 
"  milk  glands,"  each  of  which  has  its  own  tap 
or  teat.  It  is  not  only  important  that  the  full 
number  of  teats  be  present  and  in  workine 
order,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  well 
placed,  not  crowded  together,  but  pretty  far 
and  uniformly  apart;  rather  long  and  taper- 
ing; all  pointing  out  and  downward;  equal  in 
size  and  even  in  appearance. 


6.  Docility  and  quietness  of  disposition. 
These  ar^  indicated  by  large,  mild  and  clear 
eyes,  and  an  air  of  contentment  generally.  A 
cow  that  is  quiet  and  contented  feeds  at  ease, 
chews  her  cud  with  entire  satisfaction,  and 
will  secrete  and  yield  more  milk  than  any 
restless  and  turbulent  animal,  having  similar 
milking  characteristics  in  other  respects. 


Management  of  Old  Cows. 

In  the  management  of  live  stock,  there  i^ 
probably  no  greater  general  defect  than  in  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  old  animals.  Farmers 
and  others  who  have  them  in  their  keeping,  do 
not  purpose  neglect,  but  the  habit  is  too  com- 
mon of  allowing  all  grades  and  conditions  of 
domestic  animals  one  and  the  same  chance  for 
life,  when  there  should  be  a  marked  discrimina- 
tion shown.  Go  into  almost  any  farm-yard  or 
pasture  in  spring  or  early  summer  and  you 
will  see  the  aged  animals,  either  horses,  sheep 
or  cattle,  much  thinner  in  flesh  than  those  in 
their  prime.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh,  under  any 
system  of  management. 

While  I  would  not  advocate  an  opinion  that 
old  animals  are  as  valuable  as  young  for  milk, 
meat,  wool  or  labor.  I  do  know  that  th6y  may 
be  kept  in  good  flesh  with  proper  care,  without 
any  great  outlay  of  time  or  money,  and  made 
much  more  profitable  to  the  owner  than  they 
usually  are.  What  they  demand  is  plenty  of 
food  and  plenty  of  time  to  consume  it  in.  In 
summer  and  fall,  when  pasture  feed  is  good 
and  abundant,  flesh  is  laia  on,  but  when  herded 
in  the  yard,  or  fastened  up  in  the  stable,  the 
chances  for  their  getting  a  full  share  among  the 
active  ones,  are  unfavorable.  They  are  not 
only  driven  back,  when  loose,  but  by  imperfect 
teeth 'fail  to  consume  their  allowance  in  the 
stalls  in  time  to  save  it  from  the  vigorous  and 
greedy.  Where  an  old  cow  is  kept  singly,  she 
will  usually  be  found  in  good  flesh  during  the 
entire  year,  but  put  her  in  with  a  herd,  with- 
out even  changing  the  quality  of  the  feed,  and 
subject  her  to  the  annoyance  of  other  animals, 
and  a  dififerent  condition  of  things  will  be  found 
the  first  spring  following  the  change. 

There  are  few  cow-stables  with  the  mangers 
divided  and  subdivided,  so  that  each  and  every 
animal  can  get  its  full  share,  and  no  more ;  but 
I  use  one  of  this  kind,  and  have  kept  cows  in 
my  dairy  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  years 
old,  front  teeth  entirely  gone,  in  good  condition 
winter  and  spring,  with  no  more  grain  feed 
than  was  given  to  cows  six  and  seven  years  old. 
The  hay  was  usually  cut,  and  the  grain  con- 
sisted of  wheat  bran  and  ground  oats. 

I  should  not  advise  farmers  to  purchase  old 
animals,  but  superior  cows  and  horses  are 
sometimes  kept  until  they  grow  old  in  service. 
Such  extra  animals  frequently  pay  well  to  an 
advanced  age.  The  best  time  to  get  rid  of  old 
cows  is  in  the  fall ;  dry  them  off  early,  and  feed 
plentifully  of  wet,  rich  food.  Old  animals  pre- 
pared for  the  shambles  rapidly,  make  very  good 
meat.  G.  E  B. 

Clkvkland,  Ohio. 
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Good  Mutton  Sheep. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Morrel  closed  his  essay  on  sheep 
and  sheep  husbandry  with  the  following : 

There  are  various  points  that  are  sought  after 
by  breeders,  not  because  of  the  particular  value 
of  those  points,  but  because  they  are  evidence 
of  other  valuable  qualities,  such  as  aptitude  to 
fatten  and  early  maturity.  Thus  in  the  South- 
down breed,  small  legs  and  heads  and  small 
bones  are  esteemed,  as  they  are  qualities  which 
are  found  connected  with  fattening  properties. 
Black  muzzles  and  legs  are  also  valuable,  prob- 
ably because  they  denote  the  good  constitution 
and  hardiness  of  the  animal.  We  must,  how- 
ever, take  care  lest,  in  carrying  these  points  to 
an  extreme,  we  neglect  other  valuable  quali- 
ties. Straightness  of  the  back,  breadth  of  loins, 
and  rotundity  of  frame  are  points  which  can- 
not be  disputed,  and  are  not  merely  signs  of 
good  qualities,  but  good  qualities  themselves. 
The  straightness  of  the  back,  so  perfect  in  the 
Leicester,  is  by  no  means  natural  to  the  South- 
down in  an  unimproved  state,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  In  the  improved  breeds,  however, 
it  is  present,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent point,  giving  a  better  surface  for  the 
laying  on  of  the  flesh,  and  affording  larger 
scope  fdr  the  abdominal  organs.  Its  converse 
too,  a  round  or  convex  back  is  produced  or 
increased  by  the  effects  of  poverty  and  cold, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  follow  if  the  breed  is 
neglected  and  exposed. 

The  development  of  bone,  of  course,  requires 
nutriment  as  well  as  any  other  part,  though 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  same  degree.  Large  bone, 
therefore,  abstracts  nutriment  which  would 
otherwise  be  more  profitably  employed,  and 
thus  is  anything  but  a  desirable  point  in  sheep. 
Horns  for  the  same  reason  are  much  better  dis- 
pensed with.  One  point  in  sheep  which  is 
justly  regarded  as  extremely  favorably  is  a 
soft,  mellow  feeling  of  the  skin  and  parts 
beneath.  These  parts  are  the  cellular,  or  rather 
adipose  membranes,  which  in  fat  sheep  are  full 
of  fat;  and  the  possession  by  lean  sheep  of  this 
mellow  feeling,  denotes  the  plentiful  existence 
of  these  membraneous  cells  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  fat,  which  is  deposited  in  them 
almost  in  the  form  of  oil. 

Breadth  of  loin  and  rotundity  of  frame  are 
qualities  that  require  no  observation,  haying 
been  before  alluded  to.  The  former  denotes 
the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  flesh  in  the 
spot  where  it  is  most  valuable,  and  it  also  be- 
speaks a  large  and  roomy  abdomen.  A  round 
frame  is  also  the  sure  attendant  of  a  large 
abdomen  and  an  extended  surface  for  the 
muscles  of  the  back  and  loins.  A  general 
squareness  of  frame  bespeaks  large  muscles, 
and  particularly  of  the  quarters. 

What,  indeed,  is  wanted  in  a  well-formed 
animal  is  as  much  flesh  and  as  little  bone  and 
gristle  as  possible,  and  this  flesh  is  required 
where  it  is  most  valuable;  for  instance,  it  is 
much  more  valuable  on  the  loins  and  quarters 
than  about  the  head  and  upper  or  scrag-end  of 
the  neck.  A  large  development  of  flesh  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  disposition 


to  fatten,  but  for  profitable  feeding  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  qualities  should  be  developed 
early,  constituting  early  maturity. 


^he  f  ottttyg  f  aril 

White  Leghorn  Fowls. 

Wm.  jtf.  Lewis,  author  of  the  "People's 
Practical  Poultry  Book,"  gives  the  following 
as  his  experience  with  this  breed.    He  says: 

We  were  repeatedly  asked  in  1870  and  1871 
our  opinion  of  white  Leghorn  fowls,  as  to 
their  qualities  for  laying,  hardiness,  &c.  Not 
at  that  time  having  had  any  experience  with 
them,  we  could  give  no  opinion,  except  from 
hearsay. 

In  the  summer  of  1871  we  procured  one 
dozen  eggs  from  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  and  set  them, 
from  which  we  reared  six  fowls — five  cockerels 
and  one  pullet.  We  procured  from  the  same 
gentleman  two  nice  pullets.  We  then  took 
the  best  young  cockerel  and  three  pullets  and 
put  them  in  a  pen  with  a  runaway  attached, 
six  by  fourteen  feet.  We  think  the  chickens 
were  hatched  the  latter  part  of  July,  1871. 
March  10th,  1872,  we  got  our  first  egg  from 
these  pullets;  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month 
we  received  three  eggs  per  day,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  lay  at  that  rate,  with  few  exceptions, 
up  to  September  2d,  at  which  time  they  began 
to  fall  off.  Some  days  we  would  get  two,  and 
on  other  days  three  eggs.  On  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber they  ceased  laying  altogether.  The  molt- 
ing season  seemed  to  last  them  a  very  short 
time.  They  feathered  up  quickly  and  showed 
no  signs  of  weakness  or  sickness  during  the 
whole  time.  These  three  pullets  have  laid,  by 
actual  count : 

March  16th  to  31st 48  eggs 

April 80    « 

May 93    " 

June 90    " 

July 8^    « 

August 90    " 

September 76    " 

October 16    « 

Total 590    « 

In  about  215  days  these  three  pullets  have 
laid  590  eggs.  During  the  time  they  have 
aever  shown  any  signs  of  being  broodv  or  sick, 
and  we  think  not  a  day  passed  but  what  they 
ate  their  food  with  as  much  relish  as  they  did 
the  first  day  they  commenced  laying. 

We  fed  these  fowls  regularly  twice  a  day— • 
in  the  morning  at  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock.  They  have  always  within  reach  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  the  tank  being  filled  every  day; 
during  hot  weather  the  tank  is  set  in  the  shade. 
Our  feed  is  corn  and  screenings,  (mixed,) 
barley  and  buckwheat,  (mixed, J  and  once  a 
week*a  warm  mash  of  corn  meal  and  potatoes 
thoroughly  cooked  and  well  peppered  with 
either  black  or  cayenne  pepper.  AVe  generally, 
once  a  week,  dig  up  the  earth  in  the  hen-yard, 
and  give  them  a  pile  of  coal  ashes  to  dust  them- 
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«elve8  in,  and  occasionally  give  them  a  sheep's 

Elack;  once  or  twice  a  month  a  few  pieces  of 
me  are  thrown  into  the  hen-yard.  The  nests 
are  frequently  dusted  with  sulphur,  which  is 
aure  death  to  vermin. 

We  have  reared  hut  few  Leghorn  chicks  dur- 
ing the  past  summer ;  hut  those  that  hatched 
have  heen  perfectly  healthy,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  any  disease  whatever.  We  must  say 
HmX  we  were  much  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  chicks  feathered  up.  A  gentle- 
man visiting  our  jrard  during  the  past  summer, 
and  observing  chicks  six  or  eight  weeks  old, 
mistook  them  for  yearling  bantams,  so  fully 
were  they  fledged. 

The  above  is  our  experience,  in  a  small  way, 
with  white  Leghorns  durine  the  past  season, 
and  from  what  we  have  heara,  and  learned  by 
our  own  experience,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  they  are  a  first-class  breed  as  egg-pro- 
ducers, for  hardiness  of  eonstitution ;  and  as  a 
table  bird  they  nearly  equal  the  flesh  of  the 
Dorking,  though  they  do  not  breed  to  as  great 
weight  as  do  the  Dorkings. 


How  to  Feed  Chickens,  and  What  to  Giro 
Them. 

Corn,  wheat  screenings,  and  occasionally 
coarse  meal,  scalded  and  mixed  with  hot  water, 
make  up  their  food.  I  never  eive  tbem  corn 
meal  mixed  with  cold  water — don't  believe  in 
it — in  fact  I  think  that  is  one  source  of  their 
sickness  and  disease.  All  their  food  is  better 
for  them  cooked — but  cooking  of  corn  and 
wheat  implies  trouble.  So  it  does — but  it  pays 
to  do  it — and  does  anything  pay  without  trou- 
hle?  However,  let  me  say — whether  you  feed 
on  raw  corn  or  not — never  feed  on  raw  corn 
meal.  Now,  when  I  feed,  my  plan  is  to  walk 
all  over  the  yard — about  hair  an  acre — and 
scatter  the  food  right  and  left  (two  grains 
never  fall  in  the  same  spot),  and  immediately 
you  see  the  whole  array  scatter  themselves  as 
skirmishers,  and  the  yard  presents,  for  an  hour 
and  more,  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  up- 
turned ant-hill.  I  never  give  them  as  much 
as  they  can  eat;  they  always  leave  off  hungry. 
By  my  system  of  scattering  the  food — old  and 
young,  weak  and  strong,  small  and  large — all 

fet  their  chance  and  share,  and  all  are  kept  so 
usily  and  actively  employed  that  the  very 
process  of  feeding  stirs  them  about,  and  keeps 
them  from  being  too  lazy  to  move  about. 
Clean  water  (you  see  I  emphasize  the  clean 
part)  they  must  have  free  to  all.  Drinking 
foul  standing  water  kills  more  chickens  than 
nine-tenths  of  us  raise.  Occasionally  in  sum- 
mer I  drop  a  lump  of  lime  into  the  water  and 
let  them  try  the  lime-water,  and  also  make 
them  cayenne  pills  whenever  I  notice  them 
drooping  or  their  discharges  showing  symp- 
toms of  diarrhoea.  Gapes  come  from  drinking 
foul  water,  living  in  dirty  quarters,  and  want 
ef  good  food,  properly  given.  The  best  cure  for 
this  and  all  other  diseases  chicken  flesh  is  heir 
to,  is  prevention — in  this  case,  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention being  worth  a  good  many  pounds  of 
cure.  Give  them  good,  wholesome  food,  healthy, 


clean  quarters,  pay  some  decent  regard  to  their 
comfort,  and  my  word  for  it,  they  will  make 
you  rejoice  in  the  profitable  eratitude  they 
return  you — you  will  be  but  little  troubled 
with  cholera  or  ^apee,  or  any  other  pest,  except 
the  miserable  chicken  thief,  and  the  best  cure 
for  him  is  a  spring-gun,  properly  arranged  to 
dose  him  when  he  makes  his  marauding  at- 
tempt.— Rural  Register. 


New  Disease  of  Chickens. 

The  so-called  "new  chicken  disease,"  men- 
tioned in  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  March  22d, 
may  be  found  described  by  Tegetmeier,  under 
the  familiar  term  "  Roup.''  This  author  con- 
siders roup  in  its  first  stages  as  identical  with 
catarrh.  He  says:  "The  discharge  from  the 
nostril,  however,  soon  loses  its  transparent 
character,  becoming  more  or  less  opaque,  and 
of  very  offensive  odor.  Froth  appears  in  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye.  The  lids  swell,  and  in 
severe  cases  the  eyeball  is  entirely  concealed. 
The  nostrils  are  closed  by  the  discharge  drying 
around  them,  and  the  eyelids  are  stuck  to- 
gether. The  diseased  secretion  accumulates 
within  to  a  great  extent;  consequently,  the 
sides  of  the  face  swell  to  a  great  degree,  and 
the  bird,  unable  to  see  or  feed  itself,  suffers 
from  great  depression  and  sinks  rapidly." 

The  disease  is  very  contagious.  All  affected 
fowls  should  therefore  be  removed  immediately. 
I  have  tried  many  different  remedies,  but  have 
found  nothing  better  than  merely  to  bathe  the 
face  with  warm  water  and  good  vinegar,  using 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  latter  to  one-half  pint 
of  the  former.  Wash  off  the  nostrils  and  press 
out  the  discharges  as  well  as  you  can,  then 
bathe  the  parts  freely  and  swab  out  the  mouth 
with  the  diluted  vinegar,  and  insert  into  the 
slit  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  a  little  of  the  same. 
Open  the  eyelids  and  drop  into  them  a  few 
drops  also.  This  operation  should  be  repeated 
daily,  and  has  always  proved  effectual  in  cases 
taken  in  hand  before  the  secretions  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  head  to  any  great  extent.  In 
long  neglected  cases  I  have  removed  the  mass 
of  yellowish  cheese-like  substance,  which  had 
gathered  in  the  sides  of  the  head,  by  making 
an  incision  in  the  face  below  the  eye,  and  then 
bathing  the  wound  freely  every  day  with  the 
diluted  vinegar.  The  fowl,  while  under  treat- 
ment for  roup,  should  be  fed  on  soft  food. 
Some  writers  recommend  to  give  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  castor  oil  daily,  but  I  have  never  £)und 
it  necessary — in  fact  never  tried  it. 

Illini,  Jr. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Oermantown  Tele- 
graph saves  and  prepares  his  hen-made  guano 
in  this  way:  In  tne  hen-house,  under  the  roost 
there  is  a  tight  floor,  and  over  this  floor  I 
spread  dry,  flne  earth  or  muck,  and  occasionally 
as  the  manure  accumulates,  more  earth  is  spread 
over  it.  My  practice  is  to  clean  out  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  by  having  a  supply  of 
dirt  to  use  when  wanted,  I  manufacture  and 
save,  with  very  little  labor  or  expense,  a  very 
valuable  fertilizer. 
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The  Yegetable  Garden. 

Diligent  work  in  the  garden  during  this 
month  will  bear  abundant  fruit.  No  vacant 
spaces  or  waste  ground  should  exist  within  the 
enclosure.  The  ground  from  which  the  early 
crops  have  been  taken  should  be  at  once  turned 
to  account  by  planting  it  in  late  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, brocoli  and  winter  beets.  Continue  to 
plant  English  peas  for  a  succession.  The  blue 
imperial  and  the  marrowfat  are  excellent  varie- 
ties and  do  well  in  our  climate. 

Plaptings  of  corn  for  roasting  ears  should  be 
made  every  two  weeks.  Also  continue  to  plant 
tomatoes,  snap  beans,  Lima  beans,  cucumbers, 
melons  and  squashes.  In  transplanting  from 
the  hot-bed  let  the  work  be  done  in  the  even- 
ing. Let  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  be 
dipped  in  a  thin  paste  of  cow  manure  and  rich 
soil  and  shelter  them  from  the  sun  for  two  or 
three  days  with  shingles.  Be  careful  to  thin 
out  all  growing  plants  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  healthy  and  vigorous  grow.th.  Beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  need  judicious  thinning.  Top 
the  young  okra  plants  so  as  to  make  them 
bushy.  Keep  up  the  fight  against  the  weeds  by 
*  plying  diligently  the  hoe  and  the  hand-plow. 
Stir  the  soil  continually,  taking  care,  however, 
not  to  injure  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  plants. 
Thin  melons  and  cucumbers,  not  leaving  more 
than  two,  or  at  most  three  plants  in  a  hill. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  striped  bug  that 
preys  upon  the  vines,  and  protect  them  against 
his  assaults  by  dusting  the  hills  with  a  mixture 
of  guano  and  gypsum.  When  the  vines  begin 
to  run,  pinch  the  extremities,  and  thus  make 
them  fruit  earlier.  Continue  to  earth  up 
celery,   though    Northern    gardeners    recom- 


mend flat  culture  for  celery  plants,  and  regard 
trench  cultivation  as  an  exploded  practice,  our 
experience  is  that  for  the  South  the  trench 
system  is  far  the  best.  Hunt  for  the  cat  and 
the  green  worm  among  the  cabbages.  If  this 
be  neglected  tlie  worms  will  get  all  the  cab- 
bage and  you  will  not  get  any.  A  mixture  of 
common  soot  and  ashes  sprinkled  over  the 
plants  while  the  dew  is  on  them  is  a  good  pro- 
tection against  worms.  See  that  the  laundress 
preserves  all  the  soapsuds  for  the  garden — 
vegetables  and  flowers.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  May,  use  the,  watering 
pot  freely.  Drought  is  fatal  to  vegetables. 
We  recommend  our  friends  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  hand-plow.  It  is  just  the  thing 
to  stir  the  soil  without  going  too  deep,  and 
while  it  is  as  easily  used  as  a  hoe,  it  will  do  far 
more  work  in  a  given  time.  It  is  an  inexpen- 
sive implement,  and  with  ordinary  care  will 
last  for  years. 

Thinning  Yegetables. 

We  have  already  made  frequent  allusion  to 
the  necessity  of  thinning  in  order  to  have  fine 
vegetables ;  and  did  we  not  know  by  experi- 
ence how  great  an  effbrt  it  requires  to  pull  up 
fine,  vigorous  plants  and  vines,  we  would  not 
now  recur  to  the  subject.  This  is  the  last 
month  in  which  thinning  will  do  any  good. 
We  therefore  urge  every  gardener  to  thin 
every  crop  which  stands  too  thick  to  mature 
perfectly.  A  hundred  carrots  or  beets  in  a  row 
with  plenty  of  room  will  be  worth  more  than 
double  the  number  if  crowded. 


Prospects  for  a  large  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana 
become  more  favorable  as  the  season  advances. 
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The  Flower  tiarden. 

It  is  now  quite  safe  to  transplant  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  all  the  half- 
hardy  and  tender  annuals,  biennials  and  peren- 
nial seedlings.  In  dry  weather  water  them 
every  evening.  Prune  all  free-growing  roses, 
like  the  Lamarque,  and  stimulate  those  of  slow 
growth,  like  the  Malmaison,  by  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  taking  care  to  dilute  it  well 
with  water.  If  it  be  applied  too  strong  it  will 
be  an  injury  instead  of  an  advantage.  Tender 
plants  which  may  have  been  bitten  by  April 
frosts  should  be  pruned  below  the  injured  part. 
Tall-growing  dahlias  ought  to  be  topped,  and 
all  dahlias  should  be  staked  and  tied  with 
strips  of  matting.  When  the  leaves  decay, 
take  up  all  flowering  bulbs  and  store  them 
away  in  a  dry  dark  place  until  the  time  comes 
to  plant  them  out  m  the  fall.  Their  places 
should  be  filled  with  summer  blooming  plants. 
Now  is  the  time  to  prune  those  shrubs  which 
have  ceased  to  bloom.  Remove  all  withered 
blooms  and  seed-pods.  When  the  latter  are 
left  to  mature  the-  blossoming  power  of  the 
plants  is  weakened.  Besides  it  is  more  tidy  to 
remove  them.  Keep  the  grass  borders  and  the 
lawn  continually  shorn.  This  is  the  way  the 
"  velvet  lawns  "  we  read  about  are  obtained. 
Where  the  lawn  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense,  a  "lawn-mower"  will  be  found  very 
useful. 

The  Orchard. 

The  chief  work  in  the  orchard  now  is  to  ex- 
terminate the  insects,  to  remove  superfluous 
fruit  and  check  too  rapid  growth.     Where 


fruit  is  too  thickly  set  it  loses  more  in  quality 
than  it  possesses  in  quantity.  We  have  fre- 
quently seen  half  the  crop  removed  and  the 
remaining  half  amply  repaid  for  the  apparent 
sacriflce.  The  same  is  true  of  grapes.  If  mil- 
dew, or  as  it  is  technically  called  oidium^  ap- 
pears, the  sulphur  remedy  is  said  to  be  a  certain 
cure.  On  this  subject  we  copy  the  following 
from  a  recent  copy  of  the  Canada  Farmer^ 
which  will  be  found  interesting  by  all  grape 
growers : 

Sulphur  for  Grapevines. — An  inquiry  in 
Australia  as  to  the  use  of  sulphur  on  grapo-vines 
for  curing  the  Oidium,  brought  out  the  follow- 
ing responses  from  correspondents,  which  will 
interest  and  instruct  Canadian  grape-growers: 

"  For  the  information  of  those  interested  in 
vine-growing,  I  would  state  that  sulphuring  is 
the  best  known  remedy  against  the  Oidium 
Tuckeri  (vine  disease).  I  use  three  parts  wood 
ashes,  two  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  lime,  mixed 
together,  and  flna  that  it  answers  remarkably 
well.  This  mixture  is  laid  on  with  a  sulphur- 
ing bellows,  as  follows:  The  flrst  time  is  done 
now,  after  close  pruning;  the  second  time  just 
before  the  buds  burst;  the  third  time  when  the 
blossoming  is  over,  or  nearly  so;  the  fourth  time 
when  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  the 
flfth  time  when  the  fruit  is  about  half  grown; 
the  sixth  and  last  time  when  the  fruit  is  about 
ripening.  Whenever  a  shower  of  rain  has 
washed  off"  the  mixture,  the  sulphuring  must 
be  repeated. 

"This  is  my  experience,  and  I  am  satisfled 
with  the  result. — C.  F.  Gerler." 

"In  response  to  the  request  for  information 
concerning  the  best  means    to    prevent    the 
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Oidium,  or  grape-vine  disease,  I  have  to  state 
that  last  year  1  used  sulphur  and  ashes  on  part 
of  the  vineyard;  on  the  other  part,  lime  slaked 
with  strong  brine.  Where  1  used  the  lime 
was  on  the  part  of  the  vineyard  that  was  the 
worst  affected  with  the  Oidium.  The  difference 
is  plain  to  any  one.  The  canes  are  bright  and 
clean,  where,  before  using  lime,  the  tops  were 
rotten  half  way  down.  This  year  I  shall  use 
lime  and  brine  over  the  whole  of  the  vineyard. 
The  mixture  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
buds  begin  to  open,  and  not  sparingly. — W.  9." 

"I  give  you  my  experience  as  a  practical 
gardener,  and  my  management  of  vines : 

"When  I  have  done  with  the  pruning,  I 
scrape  all  the  old  bark  off  with  a  scraper,  and 
clear  away  the  earth  from  the  vines,  not  to 
disturb  the  surface  roots.  I  then  paint  the 
vines  all  over  with  my  own  compound,  viz.: 
steep  one  pound  of  tobacco  in  three  quarts  of 
hot  water,  to  extract  the  juice;  strain  off  the 
juice;  cut  down  three  pounds  of  soap  very 
'  small ;  put  the  tobacco  juice  and  soap  into  a 
pot,  and  put  it  on  a  slow  fire  to  melt  the  soap; 
when  it  is  melted,  add  one-half  pound  helle- 
bore, and  two  pounds  sulphur.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture well ;  then  empty  it  into  a  small  box.  It 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  To  use  this 
mixture,  dissolve  about  one-half  pound  in  water 
to  the  thickness  of  paint,  and  with  a  paint- 
brush p^int  the  vines  all  over.  It  will  remain 
on  the  vines  for  twelve  months,  and  is  a  perfect 
cure. — William  Davidson." 


The  Strawberry  Bed. 

Keep  down  all  grass  and  weeds.  Gut  off  all 
runners  as  fast  as  they  make  their  appearance. 
If  you  want  fruit  you  cannot  have  runners. 
Water  abundantly  in  dry  weather.  If  you 
are  too  lazy  to  take  this  trouble,  you  must  be 
content  to  do  without  strawberries ;  but  if  you 
are  willing  to  take  it,  you  can  secure  a  supply 
during  the  entire  summer. 


Tegetable  Humus  and  Chemical 
Fertilizers. 

Editor  Farmer  and  Gardener. — Prof. 
Yilie  admits  that  the  most  perfect  chemical 
fertilizer,  when  applied  to  a  soil  entirely  de- 
prived of  vegetable  humus,  will  fail  to  produce 
full  crops.  Will  this  vegetable  humus,  then, 
supply  those  constituents  of  vegetables  which 
scienee  does  not  discover  in  the  ashes  of  the 
plants  we  cultivate,  because  they  escape  in  the 
form  of  gases  ? 

If  that  is  so  let  us  have  all  possible  light  as 
to  the  best  practical  means  to  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  humus,  or  to  produce  it  where  it  is 
absolutely  failing.  That  fertilizers  are  not  the 
only  thing  that  the  roots  of  plants  are  after  is 
well  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  the  roots 
(in  pot  culture)  will  ever  line  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pot  instead  of  feeding  on  the  rich  mold 
inside.  The  use  of  burnt  or  baked  clay  has 
been  advocated  in  England. and  other  countries, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  that  it  is  the  substance  of 


the  flower  pot  that  attracts  the  roots  to  it,  since 
the  same  fact  is  noticed  in  vessels  of  various 
kinds.  How  does  vegetable  physiology  account 
for  it?  Tour  most  assiduous  reader. 

Evergreen. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — Chemical  fertilizers, 
as  we  have  frequently  stated,  are  adjuncts  to 
successful  agriculture,  but  in  numerous  in- 
stances they  are  considered  sufScient  to  perfect 
a  crop.  We  have  unfortunately  too  many 
practical  demonstrations  of  their  inefficiency 
when  applied  to  soils  improperly  prepared  to 
receive  them,  and  which  substantiate  the  asser- 
tien  of  Prof.  Ville.  Our  worn-out  old  fields, 
where  all  the  vegetable  matter  has  been  re- 
moved by  a  series  of  exhaustive  crops,  are 
incapable  of  returning  any  profit  from  the 
application  of  chemical  fertilizers  until  veg- 
etable matter  has  been  returned  to  the  soil  by 
the  plowing  in  of  green  crops  or  the  application 
of  stable  manure,  leaves,  or  any  matter  that,  by 
its  decomposition,  will  bring  humus. 

We  have  been  told  by  vegetable  physiologists 
from  time  immemorial  that  plants  feed  both 
by  their  roots  and  by  their  leaves.  The  solid 
plant  food  which  is  amalgamated  with  the  soil 
is  converted  in  a  more  soluble  form  by  its  con- 
tact with  the  earth,  and  absorbed  by  the  roots 
of  plants,  but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
perfect  the  plant.  Other  food  is  derived  from 
the  air,  and  in  such  vast  quantities  that  it  is 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute,  that  were  plants 
to  derive  their  food  solely  from  the  earth,  t 
single  crop  of  corn  would  be  sufficient  to  drain 
the  soil  of  every  vestige  of  potash  it  contains, 
and  render  that  soil  incapable  to  produce  an- 
other crop  of  grain,  unless  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  the  exhausted  constituent  is  replaced  ar- 
tificially. Experiments  have  been  made  where 
it  was  demonstrated  that  a  willow  tree  planted 
in  a  vessel  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
earth  had,  after  a  number  of  years,  increased 
in  weight  to  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  loss  of  weight  of  the  earth ;  hence  its  food 
had  been  derived  from  the  air  in  the  greater 
proportion.  In  the  application  of  fertilizers, 
reference  should  always  be  had  to  using  mate- 
rials easily  converted  in  plant  food,  as  well  as 
containing  elements  which  by  their  action  upon 
the  atmosphere  secure  an  additional  amount  of 
nutrition  necessary  to  perfect  vegetable  life. 
When  the  soil  contains  constituents  which 
have  the  power  to  attract  nitrogen,  successAil 
results  can  always  be  depended  upon,  an  infin- 
itesimal quantity  of  an  attractive  element  being 
present  m  the  soil  is  sufficient  to  secure  this 
combination.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  or  azote  contained  in 
plants  is  from  eleven  to  forty  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  could  have  been  furnished 
by  artificial  fertilizers.  But  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  absorbed  by  plants  has  not  been 
elucidated.  Whether  this  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  or  is  brought  by  the  water  taken  up  by 
the  roots  is  not  fully  proven. 

The  roots  of  plants  grown  in  pots  always 
seek  the  outer  part  of  the  ball  of  earth  from 
the  necessity  of  absorbing  the  atmospheric 
gases  needed  for  their  development,  the  porosity 
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of  well-made  poto  enabling  them  to  promote 
this  object.  Hence  we  find  that  plants  placed 
in  glazed  pots,  which  are  impervious  to  air, 
never  thrive,  from  the  fact  that  a  ereat  source 
of  supply  of  food  IS  taken  from  them. — P.  J, 
BerekmanSf  in  Farmer  and  Oardener, 


The  Melon  Pateh. 

If  the  water  and  muskmelons  have  been 
properly  planted  they  will  soon  begin  to  form 
fruit.  Leave  only  three  plants  in  a  hill,  and 
do  not  allow  one  plant  to  mature  more  than 
two  melons.  Bub  off  all  others.  Those  that 
are  left  will  be  worth  the  entire  lot  had  they 
been  left  to  ripen.  Never  move  the  vines 
when  they  are  worked.  If  the  ground  was 
properly  prepared,  after  the  vines  begin  to  run 
they  need  no  further  hoeing. 


Should  Orchards  be  CnltlTated  f 

Quite  a  discussion  has  lately  arisen  on  the 
question  whether  it  is  better  to  cultivate,  that 
is,  plow  and  harrow  the  gpround  in  our  orchards, 
or  to  seed  them  down  and  let  the  ground  lie 
undisturbed.  As  experiment  alone  can  satis- 
factorily solve  the  problem,  fruit  growers  have 
been  requested  to  give  the  result  of  their  ex- 
perience, throwing  light  upon  the  subject. 
Kesponding  to  this  request,  a  correspondent  of 
a  cotemporary  writes  thus : — 

"I  have  several  orchards  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  old,  that  have  always  been  kept 
in  sod,  and  received  no  other  attention  than  a 
slight  pruning  every  two  or  three  years,  and  an 
occasional  load  of  manure  or  ashes  as  a  top- 
dressing.  As  a  consequence,  we  never  had  a 
bushel  of  perfect  fruit  up  to  the  year  1870. 
The  trees  bore  pretty  good  crops,  but  the  fimit 
was  small,  wormy  at  the  core,  and  knotty, 
while  the  trees  themselves  looked  very  badly. 
The  soil  in  all  of  them  is  a  black  gravellv  loam ; 
the  trees  consist  principally  of  Bellefleurs, 
Smokehouse,  Green  Pippins  and  Bomanites. 
In  the  fall  of  1870 1  plowed  the  ground  in  one 
orchard,  containing  about  thirty  trees,  to  a 
depth  of  five  inches,  gave  it  a  good  dressing  of 
nianure,  and  trimmed  the  trees  carefully. 
Since  that  time  I  have  kept  the  ^ound  cul- 
tivated and  the  trees  carefully  trimmed  and 
tcrapeel,  and  each  year  have  noticed  a  marked 
improvement  in  both  trees  and  fruit  until  this 
£alt  when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  sending  to 
market  the  finest  lot  of  Bellefleur  and  Smoke- 
house apples  ever  seen  in  this  section,  and 
which  I  readily  sold  at  $1  25  per  bushel,  while 
apples  were  selling  all  through  our  streets  at 
from  30  to  70  cents.  The  fhiit  was  large,  rich 
flavored  and  high  colored,  while  from  the  trees 

Sowing  in  sod  I  did  not  get  ten  bushels  of 
St  class  apples.  This.  I  think,  proves  very 
clearly  the  importance  or  cultivating  the  ground 
and  scraping  the  trees  regularly  and  carefully, 
as  by  so  doine  we  can  most  effectually  destroy 
the  harbor  of  all  the  insects  injurious  to  the 
Apple,  besides  giving  the  trunk  and  limbs  a 


healthy,  smooth  bark,  under  which  the  sap  can 
flow  freely  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ripen  per- 
fect fruit." 

Now  the  experiment  in  this  case  throws  no 
light  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  orchard  had 
simply  been  neglected,  had  only  an  occasional 
load  of  ashes  or  manure  and  a  slieht  prun- 
ing once  in  two  or  three  years.  Before  the 
Question  can  be  fairly  tested,  the  orchard  should 
ave  all  the  manuring,  scraping  and  pru^iing 
which  it  requires  without  plowing  or  disturb- 
ing the  soil.  After  having  taken  care  of  it  in 
this  way  for  a  number  of  years  and  results 
noted,  then  the  ground  might  be  plowed, 
harrowed  and  cultivated  every  year  for  a  like 
length  of  time,  and  if  any  differenee  were  no- 
ticed it  might  with  some  show  of  reasoning  be 
attributable  to  the  stirring  of  the  soil.  But 
that  the  products  of  an  orchard  which  has  been 
manured,  pruned,  scraped  and  cared  for,  should 
be  better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  of  one 
that  was  not  systematically  cared  for,  with  or 
without  stirring  the  soil,  was  a  result  most  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected. 

Our  advice  is  not  to  seed  down  an  orchard 
of  young,  growing  trees,  but  to  stir  the  soil 
with  the  plow  and  cultivator,  until  the  trees 
have  attained  nearly  their  full  size,  then  the 
orchard  may  be  seeded  down,  and  the  growth 
allowed  to  remain  and  decav  on  the  ground, 
not  cut  and  carried  away.  At  the  same  time, 
the  trees  should  receive  such  supply  of  man- 
ures, ashes,  &c,  as  will  keep  them  in  good 
healthy  condition,  with  a  regular  annual  wash- 
ing of  the  bark  with  a  solution  of  potash  or 
weak  lye,  and  pruning  as  may  be  neeaed.  We 
believe  that  wnen  the  trees  have  become  large 
and  the  roots  have  fllled  the  ground,  it  is  better 
not  to  use  the  plow  in  the  orchard;  but  to 
keep  up  its  vigor  and  productiveness  by  taking 
nothing  away  from  the  soil  except  the  apples, 
and  applying  to  the  surface  such  fertilizers  as 
mav  be  needed.  The  trouble  is  that  when  the 
orchard  has  been  seeded  down,  all  care  and 
attention  cease,  pruning  is  done  by  fits,  no  fer- 
tilizers are  applied,  or  if  at  all,  without  any 
regularity,  ana  the  whole  thing  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself. — Canada  Fanner, 


To  Make  Pear  Trees  Fruit. 

Many  persons  complain  that  pear  trees  are 
so  slow  m  coming  into  bearing,  and  indeed 
this  experience  has  found  expression  in  the 
proverb  **  Plant  pears  for  your  heirs."  This  is 
not  true  of  all  varieties,  however,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  cultivated  the  Bartlett  pear,  for 
example.  Mr.  D.  W.  Ooit  says  that  refractory 
sorts,  such  as  the  Dix  and  U rbaniste,  can  be 
brought  into  bearing  early  by  securing,  at  first, 
a  go^  healthy  growth  of  well  ripened  wood, 
by  means  of  thorough  cultivation,  and  then 
after  the  tree  has  attained  to  a  suitable  size, 
any  branch  may  be  tiirown  into  bearing  by 
cutting  it  back  during  the  early  part  of  sum- 
mer. This  will  make  the  eyes  that  are  left 
form  rosettes,  throwing  out  four  or  five  leaves. 
Sometimes  these  become  blossom  buds,  and  fruit 
the  next  season,  but  at  the  farthest  are  certain 
to  blossom  the  third  year. 
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Domestie  Receipts. 

Breakfast  Rolls. — Two  pounds  of  flour; 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  three  Irish 
potatoes;  one  gill  of  good  yeast,  and  a  little 
salt    Let  them  rise  all  night 

HoTCH  PoTCH. — Take  any  cold  meat;  chop 
or  slice  fine,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  or 
sage  if  liked ;  add  to  this  half  as  mucn  stale 
bread,  or  potatoes  that  have  been  boiled ;  stir 
them  well  together,  and  inclose  it  in  a  crust,  as 
for  chicken  pie.    Bake  one  half  hour. 

GiNQER  Gracksbs. — One  pound  of  butter ; 
one  pound  of  sugar ;  one  pint  of  molasses ;  and 
one  teaspoon  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  teacup  of 
milk;  four  tablespoons  of  ginger;  and  flour 
enough  U^  roll  them  out. 

Baked  Beans. — ^Two  quarts  of  small  white 
beans;  two  pounds  of  salt  pork,  or  if  very  fat 
one  pound  will  be  sufficient,  and  one  spoonfUl 
of  molasses;  pick  the  beans  over  carefully, 
wash,  and  add  a  gallon  of  boiline  hot  soft 
water;  let  them  soak  in  it  over  nignt;  in  the 
morning  put  them  in  fresh  water  and  boil 
eently  till  the  skin  is  very  tender  and  about  to 
break,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  soda.  Bake 
them  up  dry,  and  put  them  into  your  dish; 
stir  in  the  molasses,  gash  the  pork,  and  put  it 
down  in  the  dish,  so  as  to  have  the  Deans  cover 
mil  but  the  upper  surface;  turn  in  boiling  water 
till  the  top  is  Just  covered ;  bake  with  a  steady 
Are  four  or  five  hours ;  wateh  them  and  add 
more  water  from  time  to  time  as  it  dries  away. 

Cheap  Cake. — One  tablespoonful  of  butter ; 
one  egg;  one  cup  of  sugar;  one-half  cup  of 
buttermilk ;  one-half  teiaspoon  of  soda,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  iMitter  as  for  pound 
cake.  Flavor  with  lemon.  Eat  while  warm, 
with  wine  sauce;  it  makes  a  very  good  dessert 

Boiled  Batter  Pudding. — Two  cups  of 
milk;  four  eggs;  stir  in  flour  until  a  stiff 
batter;  a  little  salt  Let  it  boil  nearly  two 
hours. 

Dried  Beef. — S\ice  dried  beef  very  thin, 
put  it  into  the  frying  pan  with  water  siuicient 
to  cook  it  tender ;  ada  new  milk  with  a  small 
bit  of  butter ;  let  the  milk  come  to  a  boil ;  stir 
in  a  well-beaten  egg,  and  a  little  flour  pre- 
viously wet  with  cold  milk,  and  let  it  Doil 
long  enough  to  cook  the  flour.  This  makes  a 
simple  br^fiast  dish. 

How  TO  Cook  Bgo  Plant. — Peel  and  cut 
the  plant  in  thin  slices;  soak  in  salt  and  water 
half^  an  hour;  drain  them,  and  steam  flve 
minutes.  SCake  a  batter  of  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk,  half  cup  of  butter,  two  e^gs,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream  tartar,  half  ditto  of  soda ; 
mix  with  flour  to  the  consistency  of  batter 
cakes;  dip  the  slices  into  the  batter  and  fry 
slowly  in  butter  till  a  li^ht  brown;  season 
highly.    They  are  nice  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Pare  ripe  eucumbers 
and  grate  them,  seed  and  all,  and  to  three  pints 
of  the  pulp  removed  from  the  juice  of  the  cu- 


cumber add  one  pint  of  good  cider  vinegar, 
salt,  and  pepper  to  the  tasto,  and,  if  agreeable, 
a  little  onion.  As  soon  as  made  it  is  ready  for 
use.    Keep  in  a  cool  but  not  damp  place. 

To  TAKE  Stains  out  of  Silver.— Steep  the 
silver  in  soap  lye  for  the  space  of  four  hours; 
then  cover  it  with  whiting  wet  with  vinegar, 
so  that  it  will  lie  thick  upon  it,  and  dry  it  bj  t 
flre,  after  which  rub  ofi^the  whiting  and  pass 
it  over  with  dry  bran,  and  the  spots  will  not 
only  disappear  but  the  silver  will  look  exceed- 
ii^g  bright. 

Bone  Felon. — Of  all  painful  things  can 
there  be  any  so  excruciatingly  painful  as  boae 
felon ?  "We  know  of  none  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  As  this  malady  is  quite  frequent,  and  the 
subject  of  much  earnest  consideration,  we  give 
the  last  recipe  for  its  cure,  which  is  given  by 
that  high  authority,  the  London  Lancet  "As 
soon  as  the  disease  is  felt  put  directly  over  the 
spot  a  fly  blister,  about  the  size  of  your  thumb 
nail,  and  let  it  remain  for  six  hours,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time,  directly  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  blister,  may  be  seen  the  felon, 
which  can  instantly  be  taken  out  with  the 
point  of  a  needle  or  a  lancet." 

Canning  Fruit. — ^A  good  general  rule,  in 
canning  fruit,  is  to  use  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
four  pounds  of  f^uit  and  enough  water  to  ke^ 
it  from  burning.  The  cans  should  be  soldered, 
or  sealed  with  sealing  wax  or  cement  made  of 
e^ual  parts  rosin,  beeswax  and  tallow.  Sealing 
wax  is  best  for  such  cans  as  have  grooved  rims : 
Time  for  boiling  Qutntit  j 
ttuiU  ■agar  to  qU 

Cherries 5  min 6oe. 

Raspberries 6    "    4  « 

Blackberries 6    «    6  " 

Strawberries 8    "    8  " 

Plums 10    "    «10  " 

Whortleberries 6    "    8  " 

Pie  Plant,  sliced 10    "   8« 

Small  sour  pears,  whole..30    "    4  " 

Bartlett  pears,  halves....20    «   6'* 

Peaches 8    «   4  « 

Pine  Apple,  sliced 16    «   6  « 

Siberian,  or  Crab  Apple.25    «   8« 

Sour  Apples,  quarters....  10    "    5  ** 

Ripe  Curranto 6  «    8  " 

Wild  Grapes 10    «   8" 

Tomatoes ..20   «   none. 

GooBeberries ^8    "   ...: 80s. 

Quinces ..16    «*   10  « 

Laundry  Polish  por  Linen.— Add  to 
starch  made  in  the  usual  way  a  small  lump  of 
white  sugar,  or  a  bit  of  wnite  wax  or  sper- 
maceti, or  a  few  thin  shavinss  of  white  soap 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  After  the  clothei 
are  rinsed  in  blue  water,  starch  them,  and  dry 
on  the  clothesline ;  then  ring  them  from  cola 
water,  roll  up  tightly,  and  let  them  lie  awhile. 
Iron  smoothly  in  the  usual  way.  Then  place 
the  bosom,  or  piece  to  be  polished,  on  a  board 
with  a  single  fold  of  muslin  over  it,  pass  s 
damp  cloth  over  the  linen,  and  polish  with  sn 
iron  made  for  that  purpose,  such  as  may  ^ 
bought  at  the  hardware  or  kitchen  furniahing 
stores. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

We  see  that  the  farmers  of  the  South  are 
organizing  in  almost  every  State  lodges  or 
granges  of  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

We  have  been  shown  by  a  friend  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  prescribed  for  these  granges, 
and  find  nothing  to  which  exception  can  be 
taken,  while  the  objects  of  the  organization  are 
eminently  praiseworthy.  As  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  objects  of  the  order 
are  the  protection  and  enlightenment  of  the 
fitrmer,  the  establishment  of  direct  communi- 
cation between  producer  and  consumer  without 
intervention  of  middlemen,  and  the  frequent 
social  intercourse  of  farmers  one  with  another. 

We  can  strongly  approve  all  these  purposes 
M  we  have  always  advocated  them  as  essential 
to  tiie  welfare  of  the  farming  interests  of  our 
country. 

Those  who  are  more  conversant  with  the 
rules  and  plans  of  the  order,  and  desire  to  pre- 
sent its  advantages,  are  invited  to  do  so  through 
the  columns  of  the  Farm  and  Homb. 


The  Farmers  and  the  Bailroads. 

The  movement  of  the  farmers  to  redress  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  them  by  railroad  monopo- 
lies in  the  shape  of  extortionate  freights  and 
unfriendly  discriminations,  is  attracting  the 
Attention  of  the  people  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  plain  that  the  farmers  are  in  earnest,  and 
though  they  may  not  find  at  once  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  wrong  of  which  they  complain, 
they  will  not  relax  their  efforts  until  they  do 
fiiid  it.  That  their  complaints  are  just  and 
their  grievances  almost  intolerable,  cannot  be 
truthfully  denied,  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
Government  at  Washington  being  authorized 
to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  regulate 
freights,  as  we  see  recommended,  would  be 
cither  a  wise  or  an  efficient  remedy.  We  have 
enough  of  centralization.    Its  fruits  so  far  have 


not  been  nourishing  or  palatable.  The  State 
legislatures  which  have  given  existence  to 
these  railroad  companies,  nave  the  power  to 
control,  and  by  good  and  fair  legislation  may 
do  away  with  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the 
monopolies,  while  at  the  same  time  due  regard 
is  had  to  the  interests  of  the  railroads,  the 
value  of  which  to  agriculture  is  immeasurable. 
In  the  present  contest,  so  far  as  its  merits 
are  concerned,  we  are  altogether  on  the  side  of 
the  farmers,  because  they  are  grievously  op- 
pressed. If  the  railroad  companies  are  wise 
they  will  not  disregard  the  movement,  but  will 
make  fair  concessions.  The  farmers  united  are 
a  force  which  all  the  locomotives  of  all  the 
railroads  cannot  overcome  or  resist. 


King's  Guiie  fob  Ohicken  Choleba. — We 
request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column,  of  a  cure  for 
chicken  cholera,  which  has  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Wm.  King,  Jr.,  of  Athens,  Ga. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  King.  He 
is  a  physician  of  established  reputation,  an  ac- 
complished chemist  and  druggist,  and  a  gen- 
tlenuin  of  high  character  and  standing.  Al- 
though we  have  no  experience  of  the  merits  of 
his  cure  for  chicken  cholera,  we  are  satisfied 
from  our  faith  in  Dr.  King's  word  that  it  is  all 
he  represents  it  to  be. 


Louisiana  State  Faib. — We  are  indebted 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Me- 
chanics' and  Agricultural  Fair  Association  of 
Louisiana  for  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Fair,  which  took  place  at  New 
Orleans  during  the  week  commencing  April 
23d.  We  regret  our  inability  to  be  present, 
as  we  learn  it  was  a  most  interesting  exhibi- 
tion. The  invitation  reached  us  too  late  for 
acknowledgment  in  our  April  number. 


NoTA  Bene. — We  receive  letters  almost  daily 
from  all  parts  of  the  South,  asking  at  what 
price  we  sell  all  sorts  of  seeds,  agricultural 
implements,  fancy  fowl,  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and 
a  number  of  other  articles.  We  have  not 
time  to  answer  these  letters  severally,  but 
repeat  here  what  we  have  already  frequently 
stated,  namely,  that  we  do  not  sell  any  of  these 
things,  nor  have  we  the  remotest  interest  in 
any  establishments  which  do  sell  them.  If 
persons  desiring  to  purchase  will  read  our  ad- 
vertising columns  they  will  learn  where  their 
wants  can  be  supplied  by  direct  communica- 
tion wiih  the  advertisers. 
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Htjnt^s  Pan  and  Fly-drivkr.  —  Warm 
weather,  flies  and  mosquitoes  will  soon  be  upon 
ti8.  The  Fan  and  Fly-driver  will  afford  relief. 
We  have  used  one  for  the  last  two  summers, 
and  find  it  the  most  effective  fan,  as  well  as 
the  best  protection  against  flies  and  mosquitoes 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  inventor,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Hunt,  lives  at  Oliiiton,  Jones  county,  Ga.,  who 
will  furnish  the  instrument  at  reasonable  rates 
to  all  who  apply  for  it.  County  and  State 
rights  can  be  purchased  by  application  to  the 
editor  of  the  Farm  and  Home,  Memphis. 


Thi  Crops. — Our  accounts  represent  the 
wheat  crop  as  very  unpromising;  com,  what 
there  is  of  it,  looking  well  and  healthy,  and 
cotton  as  well  up  and  chopped  to  a  stand.  We 
sincerely  regret  to  learn  that  the  area  planted 
in  cotton  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  that 
less  com  has  been  planted.  We  have  so  often 
and  strenuously  opposed  this  system,  as  ruinous 
to  the  planter  and  to  the  whole  population,  we 
can  only  deplore  such  a  state  of  things.  We 
hear  that  a  larger  number  of  planters  than  in 
any  previous  year  are  asking  their  factors  to 
make  them  advances  to  buy  corn  and  meat  to 
make  the  growing  crop.  We  are  not  surprised 
at  this.  It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  improv- 
ident neglect  of  provision  crops  to  make  a 
large  cotton  crop.  When  planters  have  to 
borrow  money  in  April  at  present  rates  of 
interest  to  buy  provisions,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  must  lose  money  and  be  poorer  this  time 
next  year  than  they  are  now. 

The  late  frosts  and  cold  weather  have,  it  is 
reported,  seriously  injured  fruit  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  South ;  but  in  the  more  southern 
latitudes  the  crop  is  represented  to  be  abundant. 


Bibb  County  (Ga.)  Aqricxtltttral  So- 
ciety.— We  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  visit 
recently  from  Colonel  B.  Lewis,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bibb  County  Agri- 
oultiiral  Society,  from  whom  we  learned  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  the  coming  Fair  of 
that  Society  will  be  unusually  interesting,  and 
that  the  farmers  of  Bibb  county  are  going  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  carry  off  the  $1000 
prize  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
to  the  county  which  makes  the  best  show  at 
the  fall  fair.  We  wish  our  Bibb  country  friends 
a  full  reward  for  their  enterprise. 


B.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Main  street,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  have  our  thanks  for  a  package  of  choice 
flower  seeds  and  some  summer-blooming  bulbs. 


Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to 
comply  with  our  continued  injunction  net  to 
remit  money  by  mail,  but  to  send  postoffice 
money  orders  or  bank  checks,  or  to  remit  by 
express  or  registered  letters.  Where  they 
neglect  this  warning  they  do  so  at  their  risk, 
as  we  will  not  be  accountable  for  remittances 
sent  in  any  other  way. 


All  letters  relating  to  the,  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  M. 
Browns,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Remittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 


Club  Arrangements. — We  request  our 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  furnish  them  the  Farm  and  Home  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 
Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Appeal^  per  annum $3  60 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  MemphU 

Register^  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Arkanatu 

Qazette^per  annum ....$3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Columbus  (Miss.) 

Democrat , $3  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  furnish  the  Fabm 
AND  Home  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  prices : 
Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Christian 

Advocate  (Macon,  Ga.),  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Southern  Magazine^ 

per  annum J^  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Harper's  Magazine^ 

per  annum J$li  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Lippincotfs  Magor 

zincj  per  annum ~ $5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Appleton^s  Journal^ 

per  annum $6  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Hearth  and  Home, 

per  annum ^ $3  60 


Clubs. — Thofce  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  HoiOt 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.    (See  advertisement.) 
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Thb  GEKK1U.L  R.  B.  Lis  Monumbnt.— The 
mod  monument  to  the  memory  of  Generml 
Lee  18  now  rapidly  being  constructed  under 
the  direction  and  skill  of  Prof.  Volentine. 
And  in  order  to  complete  it  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  JLee 
Memorial  Association,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  which 
ii  composed  of  such  distinguished  men  as  Gen. 
Pendleton,  Gen.  Terry,  Hon.  Wm.  McLaugh- 
lin, Col.  Preston  Johnston,  Chas.  Davidson 
and  others,  have  authorized  the  publication 
and  sale  of  a  perfect  life-tize  steel  engraved 
portrait  of  General  Lee.    The  proceeds  of  its 
stie  to  be  applied  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
of  this  Association,  namely:  to  the  erection  of 
t  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  B.  B. 
Lee,  at  the  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington.  Ya.     The  portrait  will  be  sold 
only  by  subscription,  through  regular  author- 
ized agents.    Ever^  subscriber  for  the  portrait 
will  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Chairman  of  the  Lee  Memorial  Associ- 
ation.     We  commend   this   portrait  to   the 
public,  and  hope  some  good  energetic  man  will 
secure  the  agency  in  this  section  in  order  to 
help  on  the  good  work.    Messrs.  W.  W.  Bost- 
wiok  &  Co.,  Nos.  177  and  17»  West  Fourth 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  been  constituted 
and  appointed  General  Managers  of  Agencies, 
and  any  communications  addressed  to  them  for 
circulars,  terms  and  certificates,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


%,xmm  t0  (S>imt^-^wAttA'». 


Itch  in  Shsbp. — J.  C,  Forsyth  county,  Gk., 
asks  what  will  cure  itch  in  sheep,  and  what 
will  prevent  their  taking  it. 

An  ointment  made  of  kerosene  oil  and  lard 
rubbed  in  after  shearing  will  effectually  cure 
itch.  Powdered  charcoal  and  fiour  of  sulphur 
administered  to  the  sheep  occasionally  in  their 
food  will  prevent  the  itch,  in  the  opinion  of 
experienced  sheep-tenders. 

ExPENSB  OF  A  Trip  to  Vibnna.— H.  F.  M., 
Ouachita  county.  Ark.,  wishes  to  know  the 
least  money  it  will  cost  to  go  first-class  to 
Vienna,  spend  a  fortnight  at  the  Exposition, 
and  return. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  trip  could  be  made 
comfortably  for  less  than  $500  in  gold,  and 
even  to  make  that  sum  suffice  some  economy 
would  be  neceasary. 

ScABLKT  Clover. — D.  C,  Haywood  county, 
Tenn.,  wanta  to  know  whether  scarlet  clover, 
alluded  to  in  former  numbers  of  the  Farm 
AND  Home,  is  a  valuable  crop,  when  the  seed 
should  be  sown,  how  many  pounds  per  acre, 
and  where  the  seed  can  be  bought. 

We  regard  scarlet  clover  (Trifolium  Incar- 
natum)  aa  a  very  valuable  crop.  It  give» 
abundant  green  food  for  stock  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  and  can  be  cut  for  hay  as  early  ap 
lucerne.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  August, 
on  rich  and  well-prepared  grounds    SizlaeB  vt 


eightee|njpounds  of  seed  are  enough  to  sow  an 
acre.  We  do  not  know  where  the  seed  can  be 
bought  at  the  South,  but  we  have  no  doubt  it 
R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  do  not  have  them,  they  will 
import  them,  if  requested. 

Whitewash  fob  Fskges.— S.  N.  D.,  Hous- 
ton county,  GkL,  writes : 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Farm  akd 
Home  for  two  years  past,  and  though  not  a 
farmer,  yet  living  on  a  country  farm,  I  feel 
much  interested  in  these  days  about  what  the 
farmers  accomplish.  I  have  been  an  invidid 
from  my  youth,  and  learned  to  work  in  a  cab- 
inet shop  oecause  I  was  not  able  to  plow.  I 
have  just  finished  putting  up  about  1600  pal- 
ings, and  I  wish  to  whitewash  them.  Will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  through  your 
paper  the  best  and  cheapest  receipts  ror  such 
work.  I  learned  what  little  I  know  of  me- 
chanics at  home  and  by  experience.  I  have 
just  put  up  a  heavy  and  strongwork-bench. 
What  is  the  best  color  for  it?  Will  you  give 
any  good  receipt  through  the  Farm  and  Home 
for  coloring,  staining,  varnishing,  or  white- 
washing. I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  and  bene- 
fitted thereby." 

There  are  several  receipts  for  making  white- 
wash, but  we  know  none  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing :  Put  half  a  bushel  of  lime  in  a  dean, 
water-tight  cask.  Pour  boiling  water  on  it  un- 
til it  is  slaked,  stirring  it  contmually.  When 
thoroughly  slaked,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and 
add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  of 
salt,  mixing  all  these  ingredients  well  together. 
By  adding  two  or  three  pounds  of  yellow  ochre, 
a  nice  cream  color  will  be  produced.  For  lead 
color,  a  similar  quantity  of  lampblack;  for 
stone  color,  four  pounds  of  American  umber 
and  two  of  lampblack ;  crude  petroleum  and 
yellow  ochre  or  umber  will  make  a  good  mix- 
ture to  stain  pine  timber. 

Manure  fob  Qottov. — H.  L.  L.,  Whita- 
kers,  N.  C,  writes : 

Please  answer  the  following  question  inyour 
next  number  ef  the  Farm  and  Home  :  "  What 
kind  of  manure  is  most  dominant  in  the  growth 
of  cotton?" 

If  by  this  question  our  correspondent  wishes 
to  know  what  is  the  predominant  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  the  fiber,  stalk  and  seed  of 
cotton,  we  answer,  potash,  and  therefore  the 
presence  of  potash  in  the  soil  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  cotton. 
Hence  in  all  artificial  manures  for  cotton,  pot- 
ash is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients. 

Italian  Bees. — Mrs.  C,  Bibb  county,  Q^ 
asks  where  and  how  she  can  best  procure 
Italian  bees. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, as  those  who  have  Italian  bees  for  sale 
have  not  thought  proper  to  inform  us  of  the 
fact.  Our  friend,  Mr.  W.  Brantley,  of  Macon, 
Ga.,  who  is  an  experienced  apiarist,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  give  our  correspondent  the  in- 
fbrmsliom  she  wMk 
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EDITOR'S  BOOK  TABLE.     . 

Is  Davis  a  Traitor:  or  Was  Secession 
A  Constitutional  Right  Previous  to  the 
War  of  1861?  By  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe, 
A.  M.,  L.L.  D.  12mo,  pp.  263.  (Innes  &  Co., 
Baltimore.) 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  book  now  on  sale 
at  the  book-store  of  Boyle  &  Chapman,  Main 
street,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  greatest  work  of 
the  greatest  political  writer  of  our  country. 
In  astonishingly  small  space  for  the  discussion 
of  such  a  subject,  it  presents  an  txhaustive 
argument  of  the  nature  of  the  Qovernment  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution  of  1787,  and  clearly  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  those  who  have  attempted  to 
pervert  its  original  meaning.  There  are  many 
among  us  who  idly  refer  to  the  great  questions 
in  controversy  between  the  strict  construction- 
ists and  the  consolidationists,  as  "  dead  issues," 
and  who  therefore  reject  all  investigation  into 
the  history  and  purposes  of  the  government 
formed  by  our  fathers,  as  speculative  inquiries 
of  no  practical  value.  If  the  Government  we 
inherited  be  as  all  once  believed,  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  happiness  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  inquiry  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  Constitution  can  never 
cease  to  be  both  proper  and  important.  If  the 
federative  system  be  that  best  suited  for  the 
higher  development  and  greater  prosperity  of 
the  people,  which  we  have  the  highest  authority 
for  believing,  as  such  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  God  gave  to  his  chosen  p€Dple, 
then  there  can  be  no  more  lasting  obligation 
upon  the  successors  of  the  men  of  '76  than  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
union  of  independent  States  was  founded. 

The  modern  dogma  that  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority is  the  law  of  the  land,  is  in  no  degree 
authorized  by  the  debates  and  conclusions  of 
the  men  who  formed  the  fundamental  law  of 
compact  between  the  States.  The  history  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution, 
and  of  the  State  conventions  by  which  it  was 
ratified,  is  clearly  brought  out  by  Dr.  Bledsoe 
in  the  remarkable  book  now  before  us,  and 
both  by  positive  and  negative  testimony  his 
deductions  are  irresistibly  established.  As  a 
justification  of  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who 
framed  the  Government,  as  a  full  vindication 
of  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  South  to  preserve 
for  that  Government  its  original  character,  and 
a«  instructive  of  the  rising  generation,  we  b«- 


lieve  that  this  book  should  be  generally  read 
and  carefully  studied,  and  trust  that  Southern 
men  will  not  decline  the  task  because  they  an 
already  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Their  faith  will  not  be  the  less  for  knowing 
the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded. 

For  perfect  accuracy  in  its  statement  of  facts, 
close  reasoning,  logical  argument  and  clearness 
of  style,  this  work  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
book  in  our  language.  It  is  in  our  opinion  the 
best  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  tne  United 
States  that  ever  was  written. 

Pascarel;  Only  a  Story.  By  Ouida.  (Lip- 
pin'cott  &  Co.)  We  are  indebted  to  Boyle  & 
Chapman  for  a  copy  of  this,  the  last  work  from 
the  pen  of  the  gifted  author  of  ^'  Chandos," 
"Granville  de  Vigne,"  "Idalia,"  "Under Two 
Flags,"  "  Strathmore,"  &c.  While  we  have 
always  recognized  the  talent,  fertility  of  imag- 
ination and  wonderful  descriptive  power  dis- 
played in  all  of  Ouida*s  bookp,  we  have  always 
been  compelled  to  condemn  their  immorality, 
irreligion,  cynicism  and  hideous  pictures  of 
female  character.  This  is  by  far  the  least  ob- 
iectionable  of  her  writings.  Indeed  it  is  the 
best,  though  as  a  story  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  be  one.  It  has  no  plot  and  has  no  charac- 
ters except  Pascarel,  the  strolling  player,  and 
'Ino,  the  deserted  daughter  of  a  Veronese  no- 
bleman, who  attaches  herself  to  Pascarel  and 
accompanies  him  in  his  wanderings.  The 
merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  wonderful  pen- 

?ictures  of  Northern  Italy,  and  especially  of 
'uscany,  with  all  its  grand  traditions  and 
grander  men  broueht  out  in  bold  relief  and 
with  matchless  skill.  It  is  a  lovely  panorama 
shifting  slowly  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music, 
each  scene  being  a  gem  in  itself,  and  only  sur- 
p^sed  in  beauty  by  that  which  succeeds  it 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  following  description  of  early  summer 
among  the  hills  of  Tuscany: 

"Come  out  here  in  the  young  months  of 
summer  and  leave,  as  we  left,  the  highways 
that  grim  walls  fence  in,  and  stray,  as  we 
stray^,  through  the  field  paths  and  the  bri- 
dle-roads in  the  steps  of  the  contadini,  and  yon 
will  find  this  ereen  world  about  your  reet, 
touched  with  the  Mayday  suns  to  tendere&t 
and  most  lavish  wealth  of  nature. 

"  The  green  corn  uncurling  underneath  the 
blossoming  vines.  The  vine-foliage  that  tosses 
and  climbs  and  coils  in  league  on  leagae  of 
verdure.  The  breast-high  grasses,  full  of  gold 
and  red  and  purple  from  the  countless  flowers 
growing  with  it.  The  millet  filled  with  crim- 
son glaaioli  and  great  scarlet  poppies.  The 
hillsides  that  look  a  sheet  of  rose-color,  where 
the  lupinelli  is  in  bloom.  The  tall  plumes  of 
the  canes,  new  born,  by  the  side  of  every 
stream  and  rivulet.  The  sheaves  of  arum- 
leaves  that  thrust  themselves  out  from  every 
joint  of  masonry  or  spout  of  broken  fountsin. 
The  fiush  of  roses  that  burns  on  every  hand's- 
breadth  of  un tilled  ground,  and  springs  like  a 
rainbow  above  the  cloud  of  every  darkling 
roof  or  wall.  The  ocean  spray  of  arbutus  »m 
acadia  shedding  its  snow  against  the  cyprw 
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darkness.  The  sea-green  of  the  joang  ilex  leaves 
scattered  like  light  over  the  bronze  and  purple 
of  the  older  growth.  The  dreamy  blue  of  the 
iris  lilies  rising  underneath  the  olives  and 
along  the  edges  of  the  fields.  The  soft,  pretty, 
aniet  pictures,  where  mowers  sweep  down  with 
their  scythes  the  reedy  grasses  on  the  river- 
banks  ;  where  the  gates  of  the  villas  stand  wide 
open,  with  the  sun  aslant  upon  the  rrassy  paths 
beneath  the  vines ;  where  m  the  gloom  of  the 
house  archways  the  women  stand  plaiting 
their  straw,  with  the  broad  shining  flelos  before 
them  all  alive  with  the  song  of  the  grilli ;  where 
the  gray  savage  walls  of  a  fortress  tower  on 
the  spur  of  the  mountains,  above  the  delieate 
|reen  of  the  young  oaks  and  the  wind-stirred 
fans  of  the  fig  trees;  where  the  fhite,  in  broad 
leaved  hat  of  straw,  brushes  with  sanaaled  feet 
through  the  bright  acanthus,  beaming  a  Babe- 
laiilan  smile  on  the  contadina  who  goes  bv  him 
with  her  brown  water-jar  upon  her  head; 
where  deep  in  that  fresh,  glad  tumult  of  leaf 
and  blossom  and  bough  the  children  and  the 
goats  lie  together,  while  the  wild  thyme  and 
the  trefoil  are  in  flower,  and  the  little  dog-rose 
is  white  amone  the  maize;  where  the  sharp 
beaks  of  the  galley-like  boats  cut  dark  agaifist 
the  yellow  current,  and  the  ereat  filmy  square 
nets  are  cast  outward  where  tne  poplar  shadows 
tremble  in  the  stream;  all  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand like  them,  are  yours  in  the  sweet  May 
season  among  the  Tuscan  hills  and  vines.'' 

Throughout  the  five  hundred  pages  of  this 
book  there  are  numbers  of  beautiful  pictures 
like  the  above,  accompanied  by  just  enough  of 
a  story  to  give  them  life  and  action. 

Bread  and  0hvk8e  akd  Eissbs.  By  B.  J. 
Farjeon,  author  of  Blade  o'  Grass,  Joshua  Mar- 
vel, &c.  (Harper  &  Brothers^  Mr.  Faijeon's 
first  novels  were  successful.  They  were  not  of 
the  highest  order  of  art,  by  any  means,  but 
their  story  was  forcibly  told,  and  their  charao- 
ters  were  well  drawn.  We  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  book:  before  us.  It  is  carelessly  writ- 
ten, dull  and  uninteresting,  and  the  long  pre- 
face, which  relates  principally  to  himself,  is 
offensively  egotistical.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Farieon,  after  the  publication  of  "  Joshua  Mar- 
vel," it  was  suggested,  in  a  notice  of  that  really 
clever  book,  that  he  filled  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dickens.  This  indiscreet  praise 
has  spoiled  him.  With  oare  and  diligence  he 
might  have  become  a  second-class  novelist; 
but  a  few  more  books  like  **  Bread  and  Cheese 
and  Kisses"  will  soon  destroy  the  fame  he  had 
won  by  his  earlier  works. 

Thi  Wishing  Cap  Papers.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.  (Lee  &  Shepard.)  Such  is  the  title  of 
s  very  pleasing  volume  of  desultory  gossip 
concerning  men  and  things,  which  cannot  fail 
to  interest  and  amuse  the  reader.  The  papers 
of  which  the  volume  is  composed  are  written 
in  the  happy  style  for  which  Leigh  Hunt  was 
distinguished.  Among  modem  British  essay- 
ists few  occupied  a  higher  place  than  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  though  he  never  took  rank  among 
thoM  who  are  called  "popular  writers,"  his 
oontribdtionB  to  many  of  tne  leading  peiiodicals 


of  his  day  possessed  a  charm  in  their  vigorous 
maintenance  of  truth  and  right,  in  their  good 
nature,  and  their  peculiarly  happy  descriptions 
of  nature,  which  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  remember  him  in  his  palmy  day.  The 
book  now  before  us  possesses  this  charm  in  a* 
high  degree.  It  is  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  by  the  publishers,  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Habpeb's  Magazine  for  May  contains  a 
number  of  ably  written,  entertaining  and  in- 
structive papers,  among  the  latter  of  which 
that  on  Vienna  is  especially  noticeable.  It 
will  be  of  great  value  to  those  who  contem- 
plate a  visit  to  the  Austrian  capital  this  sum- 
mer to  see  the  Exhibition.  It  is  very  well 
written,  describes  all  the  leading  points  of  in- . 
terest  in  Vienna  and  its  suburM,  and  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  good  wood  engravings, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  are  those  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Exposition. 

The  SotTTHERK  Magazine  for  May  is  a 
very  good  number.  A  paper  from  the  pen  of 
Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early  disposes  very  conclusively 
of  the  romance  in  relation  to  Stonewall  Jack- 
son in  a  recent  publication  called  '^Keel  and 
Saddle,"  by  General  Bevere.  The  gem  of  the 
number  is  a  scathing  review  by  tne  accom- 
plished editor,  W.  Hand  Browne,  of  Caleb 
bushing's  disgraceful  publication  concerning 
the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  versatile  ex- 
Attorney-General  is  very  severely  handled, 
and  the  misrepresentations,  vulgarity,  outrages 
agaihst  propriety  and  decency  contained  in  his 
book,  are  exposed  in  a  masterly  manner.  We 
like  the  Southern  Maeazine.  Every  one  will 
like  it  who  reads  it.  The  publishers  announce 
that  to  every  subscriber  wno  will  remit  $4  50 
they  will  send  the  Magazine  and  a  copy  of  the 
steel  engraving,  "The  Burial  of  Latane." 

LiPPiircoTT*s  Magazine. — The  May  issue 
of  this  popular  periodical  has  a  well  supplied 
and  varied  table  of  contents,  which  are  as 
follows : 

The  Roumi  in  Kflbylla ;  Our  Home  in  the  Tyrol,  by 
Margaret  Rowitt ;  WilminGrton,  Del.,  and  its  Indus- 
trieH;  Marie  Famette  and  Her  Lovera  ;  Snlmon  Fish- 
ing in  Canada;  APrineessofThule,  by  William  Black: 
At  Odds,  bv  Howard  Glyndon ;  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Gardena ;  feerrytown ;  Overdue ;  Queen  Victoria  as  a 
Millionaire ;  Cricket  in  America;  Our  Monthly  Gossip ; 
Literature  of  the  Day. 

Littell's  Living  Age. — Three  serials  are 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  The  Living  Age^ 
one  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  one  by  the  author  of  that 
charming  story,  "Dorothy  Pox,"  and  one  by 
Lord  Lytton,  author  of  "The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeiiy'  "My  Novel,"  "The  Caxtons,'"*  etc. 
The  numbers  for  April  12th  and  19th  also  con- 
tain the  following  noteworthy  articles;  Natural 
Theology,  Contefnporary  Revievo;  The  Two 
Fredricks,  Quarterly  Review;  Lord  Lytton, 
Blackwood! s  Magazine;  The  First  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Northwest.  Contemporary  Re- 
view; TJltramontanism  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
Spectator;  Germany  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
Pall  Mall  Qazeite;  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  Revue 
tU  Droit  International;  The  Liberation  of 
France,  Spdctator;  with  poetry  and  miacellanj 
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From  th9  Oout  RnoUw, 

Forfeitures  in  Life  Ifsarance. 

The  number  of  life  policiae  terminating  each 
year  for  leTeral  years  past  has  been  quite  large. 
The  modes  of  termination  are,  death,  expiry, 
surrender  and  lapse;  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  most  extensive.  By  the  first  three  modes 
of  termination  the  assured  receive  the  full 
value  of  their  policies,  either  in  the  payment 
of  the  policjr  itself,  or  the  cash  surrenaer  value 
thereof;  while  by  the  latter  mode,  a  certain 
per  cent,  of  their  premiums  are  forfeited  to  the 
companies.  This  per  cent,  aggregates  a  lar^e 
sum  annually,  and  is  considered  by  the  public 
as  lust  so  much  elear  gain  to  the  coznpanies. 
This  is  not  the  fact,  by  any  means.  Forfeit- 
ures, although  they  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
companies  a  certain  sum  of  money,  are  never- 
theless unprofitable  to  the  companies.  Lest 
this  assertion  should  appear  contradictory  to 
the  uninformed,  we  wilt  explain  the  reasons 
why  they  are  unprofitable. 

First:  The  cost  of  life  insurance  for  the  first 
year  is  fully  double  the  cost  of  the  second,  for 
the  reason  that  the  first  year's  commissions 
paid  to  agents  are  three  times  ^eater  than  the 
subsequent  or  renewal  commissions ;  and,  added 
to  this  item,  there  are  medical  fees,  and  many 
other  incidental  expenses  which  never  occur 
after  the  first  year,  all  of  which,  added  to 
the  death  losses  and  other  necessary  expend- 
itures, leaves  scarcely  enough,  and  in  many 
Instances  not  enough,  to  provide  for  the  legal 
reserve. 

Second :  It  is  most  generally  the  best  risks 
which  forfeit.  No  unhealthy  man  will  give 
up  his  policy,  unless  he  is  forced  to  do  so  by 
actual  inability  to  pay  his  premium;  and 
hence,  the  riskS' remaining  often  call  for  an  ex- 
tra expenditure. 

Third :  As  life  insurance  is  based,  not  upon 
an  individual  life,  but  upon  a  laree  number  of 
lives  collectively  considered^  and  as  the  per- 
manency and  success  of  all  life  companies 
depend  upon  the  number  and  character  of  the 
risKs  assumed,  it  therefore  becomes  necessary 
for  them  to  replace,  with  another  risk  equally 
as  good,  every  one  that  may  lapse  during  the 
year;  and  in  order  to  do  thi^  they  must  neces- 
sarily repeat  the  process  again  of  paying  large 
first  year's  commissions,  medical  fees,  etc. 

For  these  reasons  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
man,  that  every  policy  lapsed  in  a  life  company 
is  really  an  injury  instead  of  benefit  to  the 
companv,  and  that  it  is  a  result  which  the 
companies  must  deprecate.  If  the  companies 
were  to  fail  to  provide  good  and  suitable  risks 
to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  those  which  are 
constantly  retiring,  the  result  would  be  the 
rapid  depletion  of  the  number  and  amount  of 
the  risks  already  assumed,  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  the  amount  of  premium  income  and 
the  increase  of  the  ratio  of  mortalitv  caused 
bv  the  disproportionate  number  of  impaired 
mks  remaining^  would  eventually  lead  to  dis< 


astrous  results.  Hence  the  necessity  of  filling 
these  vacancies,  and  as  the  population  of  our 
country  increases,  so,  also,  will  the  demsod 
for  life  insurance  increase,  thus  obviating  til 
fears  or  doubts  about  the  ability  of  the  com* 
panics,  to  not  only  supply  these  vacancies,  bat 
also  to  increase,  year  by  year,  the  a^greg&ts 
of  their  number  and  amount  of  their  riuo. 

Forfeitures  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered 
profitable  to  company  or  policy-holder.  Bat 
to  the  latter  they  are  not  near  so  unprofiUble 
aa  they  may  at  first  sieht  appear,  and  as  the 
public  generallv  regard  them.  The  policj- 
holder,  although  he  may  not  have  received 
back  in  cash  an^r  portion  of  the  money  paid 
out,  has  still  received  a  certain  financial  valae 
therefor  in  the  risk  assumed  upon  his  life— t 
risk  worth  to  his  family  just  the  amount  thst 
it  has  cost  the  company  to  carry  it,  which  cost 
amounts,  according  to  the  various  experience! 
of  the  companies,  n-om  40  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  premiums  paid  for  the  first  year.  Etc^ 
productive  human  life  has  a  certain  financiid 
value.  For  instance,  if  a  man  earns  $2000  per 
annum  l^om  his  business,  on  this  coast,  where 
interest  averages  ten  per  cent.,  he  is  the  eqaivi- 
lent  of  $20,000  to  his  family.  In  other  words, 
they  have  a  financial  interest  in  his  life  to  the 
value  of  $20,000.  Life  insurance  companies, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  family  of  this  indiTidoal 
risk,  which  they  cannot  afibrd  to  carry,  assume 
the  risk  in  that  amount,  charging  therefor,  on 
average,  about  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 
per  annum.  Hence  the  value  of  tnis  risk, 
while  it  does  not  cost  the  company  during  the 
year  quite  the  amount  charged,  is  really  worth 
all  and  even  more  to  the  family  than  the  amount 

Said.  In  fire  insurance,  the  preperty-own«»r 
oes  not  expect  a  return  of  any  portion  of  his 
premium  at  the  end  of  the  year,  should  he  not 
be  burned  out,  nor  does  he  consider  the  money 
paid  as  lost  to  him.  He  gets  value  received  in 
the  indemnity  furnished  and  considers  the  pre- 
mium a  part  of  the  expenses  absolutely  neces- 
sarv  to  mi^e  his  capital  safe  and  productive. 
Lire  insurance  is  designed  to  meet  this  same 
end ;  and  the  premiums  paid  for  any  year  cover 
the  financial  risk  involved  in  human  life,  Jost 
the  same  that  fire  insurance  covers  the  finandsl 
risk  of  conflagrations.  This  idea  then  that  for- 
feited policies  are  just  so  much  money  lost,  is 
quite  fallacious ;  and  if  those  who  lapse  them 
would  consider  for  a  moment  how  many  men 
die  before  the  expiration  of  their  first  premium 
year,  and  that  they  were  insured  against  the 
same  event,  they  would,  be  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fact. 

As  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  forfeiture,  they 
are  numerous;  the  principal  one,  however,  be- 
ing dissatisfaction,  resulting  from  disappoint- 
ment and  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  actnsl 
results  and  operations  of  life  insurance.  No 
man  should  enter  into  it  in  the  first  place  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  its  principles  and  prac- 
tices, and  of  what  might  safely  be  relied  upon 
as  to  its  final  results.  It  should  be  entered 
into  solely  as  a  legitimate  business  trantactioo, 
with  a  reference  only  to  the  protection  of  de- 
pendent ones  against  suffering. 
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Lines. 

BT  rATHXB  RTAK. 
Wmtj  beartel^eary  bMrUI  bj  th«  caret  of 


Te  an  wandcriiig  In  tht  sluidoir»— je  are  ilghing  for  a 

rwt ; 
TlMre  l»darkneM  in  the  hearens,  and  tlie  earth  la  bleak 

below, 
And  the  Joya  we  taate  to-day,  maj  to-morrow  tarn  to 

woo. 

Wearj  hearU!  God  la  rest 

Loody  hearUI   lonelj  heartal   thia  la  but  a  land  of 

grief  r 
Te  are  pining  for  repooe—ye  are  longing  for  relief; 
Wliat  the  world  hath  nercr  giren— kneel,  and  aak  of  God 

abore. 
And  your  grief  shall  torn  to  f^ness    if  yon  lean  apon 

HisloTO. 

Lonely  hearts !  God  is  Ioto. 

Bcstlees  hearts!  resUess  hearts  I  ye  are  tolling  night  and 

And  the  iiowers  of  life  all  withered,  leave  bat  thorns 

along  your  way ; 
Te  are  waiting— ye  are  waiting,  till  yoar  toilings  here 

shall  cease, 
And  yonr  cT'ry  restless  throbbing,  is  a  sad,  sad  prayer 

for  peace. 

Restless  hearts !  God  is  peace. 

Breaking  hearts!  broken  hearts!  ye  are  desolate  and 

l<tte. 
And  low  Toioes  from  the  past  o*er  your  present  ruins 


In  the  sweetest  of  your  pleasures  there  was  bitterest 

alloy. 
And  a  starless  night  hath  followed  on  the  sunset  of  your 


Joy. 


Broken  hearts !  God  is  Joy. 


Homeless  hearts !  homeleBS  hearts !  through  the  dreary, 

dreary  years, 
Te  are  lonely,  lonely  wand'rers,  and  your  way  is  wet 

withteMTs; 
la  bright  or  blighted   places,  whereeooTor  you  may 


Te  look  away  firom  earth-land,  and  ye  murmur,  **  where 
te  homer" 

Homeless  hearta  I  God  is  home. 


Idttte  eUfeB. 

BT  DB.  mAHK  TICKJCOB,  Off  COLUMBUS,  OBOBOIA. 

Out  of  the  focal  and  foremost  fire- 
Out  of  the  hospital  walls  as  dire ; 
Smitten  of  grapeshot  and  gangrene, 
(Eighteenth  battle  and  he  sixteen ;) 
Spectre,  such  as  you  seldom  i 
little  Qiffen,  of  Tennemee! 


**  Take  him  and  welcome  I"  the  surgeon  said ; 
'*  Xneh  your  doctor  can  help  the  dead  1'* 
Aad  m  we  took  kirn  and  hmght  him  whavt 


The  balm  was  sweet  on  the  summer  air ; 
And  we  laid  him  down  on  a  wholesome  bed, 
Utter  Lasarus,  heels  to  head. 

Weary  war,  with  the  bated  breath, 
Skeleton  boy  against  skeleton  death ; 
Months  of  torture,  how  many  such ; 
Weary  weeks  of  the  stick  and  crutch  I 
Still  a  glint  in  the  steel-blue  eye 
Spoke  of  a  spirit  that  woutd  n*t  die  1 

And  did  n't— nay,  more  I  in  death's  despite, 
The  crippled  skeleton  leam§d  to  wriU  I 
**  Dear  mother,''  at  first,  of  course,  and  then, 
"  Dear  Oaptain,"  inquiring  about  the  <*  men ;" 
(Gaptain's  answer:)  **  Of  eighty-and  fire, 
GiiTen  and  I  are  left  alire." 

**  Johnston 's  pressed  at  the  front,"  they  say  | 

Little  Giffon  was  up  and  away ! 

A  tear,  his  first,  as  he  bade  good-by. 

Dimmed  the  glint  of  his  steel-blue  eye ; 

*'  rUtoriU  if  spared  P*  There  was  news  of  fight, 

But  none  of  GlfTen— he  did  not  write  I 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  when  I'm  king, 
And  ray  gallant  courtiers  form  a  ring. 
And  each  so  thoughtless  of  power  and  pelf, 
And  each  so  loyal  to  all  but  self, 
rd  give  the  best  on  his  bended  knee-^ 
Tee,  barter  the  whole  for  the  loyalty— 
Of  Little  GiiTen,  of  Tennessee! 


From  the  DubUn  University  Magadne* 

Sorrow. 

Upon  my  lips  she  laid  her  touch  dlrine. 

And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died ; 
She  fixed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine, 
And  would  not  be  denied. 

I  saw  the  west  wind  loose  his  cloudlets  white. 
In  fiocks  careering  through  the  April  sky ; 
I  could  not  ring,  though  Joy  was  at  Its  height. 
For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  cTening  fade  away,— 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stars; 
She  broke  my  quiet  dream,— I  heard  her  say, 
**  Behold  your  prison  bars  I 

«  Earth's  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  soul. 
This  beauty  of  the  earth  in  which  you  lire ; 
The  crowning  grace  that  sanctifies  the  whole, 
That  I  alone  can  give." 

I  heard,  and  shrunk  away  flrom  her  afirmid ; 

But  still  she  held  me,  and  would  still  abide. 
Tenth's  bounding  pulses  slackened  and  obeyed. 
With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

'*Look  thou  beyond  the  OTenlng  star,"  she  said, 
**  Beyond  the  changing  splendors  of  the  dfty. 
Accept  the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dread. 
Accept,  and  bid  me  stay  1" 

I  turned  and  clasped  her  close  with  sudden  strength, 

And  slowly,  sweetly,  I  became  aware 
Within  my  arms  God's  angel  stood,  at  length 
White-robed  and  calm  and  fidr. 

And  now  I  look  beyond  the  cTening  star. 

Beyond  the  changing  splendors  of  the  dfty, 
Knowing  the  pain  He  sends  more  precious  t$r. 
Mops  beautlfta  than  they. 
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Wimter  Will  Not  Last  Foreren 

Winter  wlU  not  lait  fororer, 

Spring  will  soon  come  forth  «gain, 
And  with  flowers  of  erery  colcnr 

Deck  the  hillside  and  the  plain ; 
Lambs  again  in  the  fields  are  sporting, 

Birds  re-echo  from  each  tree, 
>*  Winter's  gone  I  its  days  are  ended  I 

We  are  happy— we  are  free  I " 
Hedge  and  tree  again  be  budding, 

Again  with  leaTee  be  oorered  o*er, 
Winter  will  not  last  fbrerer ; 

Brighter  days  are  yet  in  store  I 

Sorrow  will  not  last  forerer ; 

Brighter  days  will  come  again, 
Joy  dur  erery  grief  succeeding, 

As  the  sunshine  after  rain : 
As  the  snow  and  ice  in  winter 

Melt  at  the  approach  of  spring, 
So  will  all  our  cares  and  trials 

Joy  and  peace  and  comfort  bring. 
When  the  heart  is  sad  and  drooping, 

Think,  though  you  may  be  rexed  and  sc 
Sorrow  cannot  last  forerer ; 

Brighter  days  are  yet  in  store  I 


JOHN  GRANGER. 

A  GHOST  STORY. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audlei/a  Secret,''  ^c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

"  Then  there  U  no  hope  for  me,  Susy  7  " 

The  speaker  was  a  stalwart  young  follow  of 
the  yeoman  class,  with  a  grave,  earnest  face, 
and  a  Arank,  fearless  manner.  He  was  standing 
hy  the  open  window  of  a  pleasant  farm-house 
parlor,  oj  the  side  of  a  bright-eyed,  pretty- 
looking  girl,  who  was  leaning  with  folded  arms 
upon  the  hroad  window-sill,  looking  shyly 
downward  as  he  talked  to  her. 

**  Is  there  no  chance,  Susy*-none  ?  Is  it  all 
oyer  hetween  us  7  " 

*<  If  you  mean  that  I  shall  ever  cease  to  think 
of  you  as  one  of  the  best  fViends  I  have  in 
this  world,  John,  no,''  she  answered ;  "  or  that 
I  shall  ever  cease  to  look  up  to  you  as  the 
noblest  and  truest  of  men,  no,  John,  a  hundred 
times  no." 

"But  I  mean  something  more  than  that, 
Susy,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  I  want 
von  to  be  my  wife  by  and  by.  I  'm  not  in  a 
hurry,  you  know,  my  dear.  I  can  bide  my 
time.  X  ou  're  very  young  yet,  and  ma^be  you 
scarce  know  your  own  mind.  I  can  wait,  Susy. 
My  love  will  stand  wear  and  tear.  liet  me 
have  the  hope  of  winning  you  by  and  by.  I  'm 
not  a  poor  man  at  this  present  time,  you  know, 
Susy,  There's  three  thousand  pounds  ready 
cash  standing  to  my  name  in  Hillborough 
Bank ;  but  with  the  chance  of  you  for  my  wife, 
a  few  years  would  make  me  a  rich  man.'' 

"That  can  never  be,  John.  I  know  how 
proud  I  ouf^ht  to  be  that  you  should  think  of 
me  like  this.  I'm  not  worthy  of  so  much 
love.  It  isn't  that  I  don't  appreciate  your 
iii«ritS|  John ;  bat " — 


**  There 's  some  one  else,  eh,  Susy  7  " 

"Tes,  John,"  she  faltered,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  and  with  a  vivid  blush  on  her  drooping 
face. 

"  Some  one  who  has  asked  you  to  be  hb  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  John :  but  I  think  ne  likes  me  a  little, 
and"— 

John  Granger  gave  a  long,  heavy  sigh,  and 
stood  for  some  minutes  looking  at  uie  ground 
in  dead  silence. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess  who  it  is,"  he  said  at 
last ;  «  Robert  Ashley— eh.  Susy  7  "  The  blush 
grew  deeper,  and  the  girl's  silence  was  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  "Well,  he's  a  fine,  handsome 
young  fellow,  and  more  likely  to  take  a  girl's 
fancy  than  such  a  blunt,  plain-spoken  chap  as 
I  am ;  and  he 's  a  good  fellow  enough  as  far 
as  I  know ;  I ' ve  nothing  to  say  against  him, 
Susy.  But  there's  one  man  in  the  world  I 
should  have  liked  to  warn  you  against,  Susan, 
if  I  'd  thought  there  was  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
you  'd  ever  listen  to  any  love-making  of  his." 

"Who  is  that,  John 7^' 

"  Your  cousin,  Stephen  Price." 

"  You  need  n't  fear  that  I  should  ever  listen 
to  him,  John.  There 's  little  love  lost  between 
Stephen  and  me." 

"  Is  n't  there  7  I  've  heard  him  swear  that 
he  'd  have  you  for  his  wife  some  day,  Susan. 
I  do  n't  like  him,  my  dear,  and  I  do  n't  trust 
him,  either.  It  is  n't  only  that  he  bears  a  bad 
character  up-town,  as  a  dissipated,  pleasure- 
loving  spendthrift;  there's  something  more 
than  that;  something  below  the  surface,  that 
I  can't  find  words  for.  I  know  that  he 's  very 
clever.  Folks  say  that  Mr.  Vollair,  the  lawyer, 
looks  over  all  his  faults  on  account  of  his  clev- 
erness, and  that  he  never  had  a  clerk  to  serye 
him  so  well  as  Stephen  does.  But  cleverness 
and  honesty  don't  always  go  together,  Susy, 
and  I  fear  that  cousin  of  yours  will  come  to  a 
bad  end." 

Susan  Lorton  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  this  opinion.  Stephen  Price  wss  no 
favorite  of  hers,  in  spite  of^  those  good  looks, 
and  that  showy  cleverness,  which  had  won 
him  a  certain  amount  of  popularity  elsewhere. 

John  Granger  lingered  at  the  sunny  window, 
where  the  scent  of  a  thousand  roses  came  iloat- 
ing  in  upon  the  warm  summer  air.  He  lin- 
gered as  if  loth  to  go  and  make  an  end  of  that 
interview,  though  the  end  must  come,  and  the 
last  words  must  needs  be  spoken  very  soon. 

"Well,  well,  Susy,"  he  said  presently,  "a 
man  must  teach  himself  to  bear  these  things, 
even  when  they  seem  to  break  his  life  up  some- 
how, and  make  an  end  of  every  hope  and 
dream  he  ever  had.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I've 
loved  you,  my  dear — how  I  shall  love  you  to 
the  end  of  my. days.  Bob  Ashley  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  God  grant  he  may  make  you  a 
good  husband!  But  I  don't  believe  it's  in 
him  to  love  you  as  I  dp,  Susan.  He  takes  life 
pleasantly,  and  has  his  mind  full  of  getting  on 
in  the  world,  you  see,  and  he  has  his  mother 
and  sisters  to  care  for.  I've  got  no  one  bat 
you  to  love,  Susan.  I've  stood  quite  alone  in 
the  world  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  you've 
been  all  the  world  to  me.    It*a  bitter  to  betii 
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\  my  dear;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Do  n't  cry, 
Susy,  darling.  I'm  a  selfish  brute  to  talk  like 
this,  and  bring  the  tears  into  those  pretty  eyes. 
It  can't  be  helped,  my  dear.  Providence  orders 
these  things,  you  see,  and  we  must  bear  them 
quietly.    Good-by,  dear." 

He  gave  the  eirl  his  big,  honest  hand.  She 
took  it  in  both  her  own,  bent  over  it,  and 
kissed  it  tearfully. 

"You'll  never  know  how  truly  I  respect 
'00,  John,"  she  said.  "But  donH  say  good- 
ly  like  that.  We  are  to  be  friends  always, 
aren't  we?" 

"  Friends  always  ?  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  friends 
At  a  distance.  There 's  some  things  I  could  n't 
bear  to  see.  I  can  wish  for  your  happiness, 
and  pray  for  it  honestly ;  but  I  could  n  t  stop 
at  Friarsgate  to  see  you  Robert  Ashley's  wife. 
My  lease  of  the  old  farm  is  out.  I'm  to  call 
OQ  Mr.  Yollair  this  afternoon  to  talk  about 
renewing  it.  I  fancied  you'd  be  mistress  of 
the  dear  old  place,  Susy..  That's  been  my 
dream  for  the  last  three  years.  I  couldn't 
bear  the  look  of  the  empty  rooms  now  that 
dream's  broken.  I  shall  surrender  the  farm 
at  once  and  go  to  America.  I  've  got  a  capital 
that  '11  start  me  an vwhere,  and  I  'm  not  afraid 
of  work.  I  *ve  old  friends  out  there,  too ;  my 
first  cousin,  Jim  Lomaz,  and  his  wife,  that 
went  out  five  years  ago,  and  have  been  doing 
wonders  with  a  farm  in  New  England.  I 
sha'n't  feel  quite  strange  there." 

**€k>  to  America,  John,  and  never  come 
back  I "  said  Susan,  despondingly.  She  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  this  honest  yeoman,  and  was 
grieved  to  the  heart  at  the  thought  of  the 
sorrow  that  had  come  to  him  through  his  un- 
fortunate disposition  to  be  something  more  to 
her  than  a  friend. 

"Never 's  a  long  word,  Susy,"  he  answered, 
in  his  grave,  straightforward  way.  "  Perhaps, 
when  a  goond  many  years  have  gone  over  all 
our  heads,  and  when  your  children  are  begin- 
ning to  grow  up,  I  may  come  back  and  take 
my  seat  beside  your  hearth,  and  smoke  my 
pipe  with  your  husband.  Not  that  I  should 
ever  cease  to  love  you,  my  dear;  but  time 
would  take  the  sting  out  of  the  old  pain,  and 
it  would  be  only  a  kind  of  gentle,  sorrowful 
feeling,  like  the  thought  of  one  that's  long 
been  dead.  Yes,  I  shaU  come  back  to  England 
after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  if  I  live,  if  it's  only 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  your  children,  and  I 
wager  there  '11  be  one  amone  them  that  '11  take 
to  me  almost  as  if  it  was  ^me,  and  will  come 
to  be  like  a  child  to  me  in  my  old  age.  I  've 
seen  such  things.  And  now  I  must  say  good- 
by,  Susy ;  for  1  've  got  to  be  up  town  at  three 
o'clock  to  see  Mr.  VoUair,  and  I  've  a  deal  of 
work  to  do  before  I  leave." 

"Shall  you  go  soon,  John?" 

"  As  soon  as  ever  I  can  get  things  settled — 
» the  farm  ofi"  my  hands,  and  so  on.  But  I  shall 
come  to  say  good-by  to  you  and  your  father 
before  I  go." 

"Of  course  you  will,  John.  It  would  be  un- 
friendly to  go  without  seeing  father.  Good- 
by!*' 


They  shook  hands  once  more,  and  the  yeoman 
went  away  along  the  little  garden  path,  and 
across  a  patch  of  furze-^rown  common  land, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  there  was  a  strag- 
gling wood  of  some  extent,  broken  up  here 
and  there  by  disused  gravel-pits  and  pools  of 
stagnant  water — a  wild  kind  of  place  to  pass 
at  night,  yet  considered  safe  enough  by  the 
country  people  about  Hillborough,  as  there 
was  scarcely  any  part  of  it  that  was  not  within 
ear-shot  of'^the  high-road.  The  narrow  foot- 
path across  this  wood  was  a  short  cut  between 
Matthew  Lorton's  farm  and  Hillborough,  and 
John  Granger  took  it. 

He  walked  with  a  firm  step  and  an  npright 
bearing,  though  his  heart  was  heavy  enough  as 
he  went  townward  that  afternoon.  He  was  a 
man  to  bear  his  trouble  in  a  manly  spirit,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
his  disappointment  in  his  looks  or  manner 
when  he  presented  himself  at  the  lawyer's 
house. 

Mr.  Yollair  had  a  client  with  him ;  so  John 
Granger  was  ushered  into  the  clerk's  office, 
where  he  found  Stephen^Price  hard  at  work  at 
a  desk,  in  company  with  a  smaller  and  younger 
clerk. 

"G^od  afternoon.  Granger,"  he  said,  in  a 
cool,  patronizing  manner  that  John  Granger 
hated ;  "come  about  your  lease,  of  course?" 

"  There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  come  about." 

"Ah,  you  see,  you're  one  of  those  lucky 
fellows  who  never  want  the  help  of  the  law  to 
get  you  out  of  a  scrape.  And  you're  a  devil- 
ish lucky  fellow,  too,  in  the  matter  of  this 
lease,  if  you  can  get  Friarsgate  farm  for  a  new 
term  at  the  rent  you  've  been  paying  hitherto, 
as  I  dare  say  you  will,  if  you  play  your  cards 
cleverly  with  our  governor  presently." 

"I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  new  leas**," 
answered  John  Granger ;  "  I  am  going  to  leave 
Friarsgate." 

"  Gomg  to  leave  Friarsgate  I  You  astound 
me.    Have  vou  got  a  better  farm  in  your  eye  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  America." 

Stephen  Price  gave  a  long  whistle,  and 
twisted  himself  round  upon  his  stool,  the  better 
to  regard  Mr.  Granger. 

"Why,  Granger,  how  is  this?"  he  asked. 
"A  fellow  like  you,  with  plenty  of  money, 
going  off  to  America!  I  thought  that  was 
the  refuge  for  the  destitute." 

"  I  'm  tired  of  England,  and  I  've  a  fancy 
for  a  change.  I  hear  that  a  man  may  do  very 
well  in  America,  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
farming  and  a  tidy  bit  of  capital." 

<'Ah,  and  you've  got  that,"  said  Stephen 
Price,  with  an  envious  sigh.  "  And  so  you  'ro 
thinking  of  going  to  America?  That's  very 
stfange.  I  used  to  fancy  you  were  sweet  upon 
a  certain  pretty  cousin  of  mine.  I've  seen 
you  hanging  about  old  Lorton's  place  a  good 
deal  of  late  years." 

John  Granger  did  not  replr  to  this  remark. 
Mr.  Vol  lair's  client  departed  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  Mr.  Granger  was  asked  to  step  into 
the  lawyer's  office.  He  found  his  business  very 
easy  to  arrange  in  the  manner  he  wished.  Mr. 
Yollair  had  received  more  than  one  offer  fbr 
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FriangAte  finrm,  and  there  was  an  applicant 
who  would  be  glad  to  ^et  the  place  as  soon  as 
John  Granger  could  rehoquish  it,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  This  in- 
coming tenant  would  no  doubt  be  willing  to 
take  his  furniture  and  live  and  dead  stock  at  a 
valuation,  Mr.  VoUair  told  John,  who  left  the 
office  in  tolerable  spirits,  pleased  to  find  there 
were  no  obstacles  to  his  speedy  departure  from 
a  home  that  had  once  been  dear  to  him. 

CHAPTKR  II. 

John  Granger's  preparations  and  arranee- 
ments,  the  disposal  of  his  property,  and  tne 
setting  together  of  his  simple  outfit,  occupied 
little  more  than  three  weeks;  and  it  was  still 
bright  midsummer  weather  when  he  took  his 
last  walk  round  the  pastures  of  Friarsgate,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  he  had  resolved  to  leave 
those  familiar  scenes  realized  how  great  a  hold 
they  had  upon  his  heart. 

"It  '11  be  dreary  work  in  a  strange  country," 
he  thought)  as  he  leaned  upon  the  gate,  looking 
at  the  ULZj  cattle  which  were  no  longer  his, 
and  wondering  whether  they  would  miss  him 
when  he  was  gone ;  "  and  what  pleasure  can  I 
ever  take  in  trying  to  get  rich — 1  who  have  no 
one  to  work  for,  no  one  to  take  pride  in  my 
success?  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  stay  here,  even  though  I  had  to  hear  her 
wedding-bells  and  see  her  leanine  on  Robert 
Ashley's  arm,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  as  I 
used  to  fancy  she  would  look  up  to  me  in  all 
the  years  to  come.  O,  God,  how  I  wish  I  was 
dead !  What  an  easy  end  that  would  make  of 
everything  I " 

He  thought  of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
r  died  of  a  fover  last  Autumn  round  about  Hill- 
borough — people  who  had  wished  to  live,  for 
whom  life  was  full  of  duties  and  household 
ioys;  whose  loss  left  wide  gaps  among  their 
kindred,  not  to  be  filled  again  upon  this  earth. 
If  death  would  come  to  him,  what  a  glad  re- 
lease !  It  was  not  that  he  suffered  f^om  any 
keen  or  violent  agony;  it  was  the  dull  blank- 
ness  of  his  existence  which  he  felt — an  utter 
emptiness  and  hopelessness;  nothing  to  live  for 
in  the  present;  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in 
the  future. 

This  was  the  last  day.  His  three  ^eat  chests 
of  clothes,  and  other  property  which  he  could 
not  brins  himself  to  part  with,  had  gone  on  to 
London  by  that  morning's  lugeage-train.  He 
had  arranged  to  follow  himself  hy  the  night 
mail,  which  left  Hillborough  Station  at  9},  and 
would  be  in  London  at  6  o'clock  next  morning. 
At  the  last,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  fancy 
for  prolonging  his  time  to  the  uttermost,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  chosen  the 
latest  train  by  which  he  could  leave  Hillbo- 
rough. He  liad  a  good  many  people  to  take 
leave  of,  and  it  was  rather  trying  work.  He 
had  always  ^een  liked  and  respected,  and  on 
this  last  day  it  surprised  him  to  find  how  fond 
the  people  were  or  him,  and  how  general  was 
the  regret  caused  by  his  departure.  Little 
children  hung  about  his  knees,  matronly  e^ee 
were  wiped  by  convenient  aprons,  pretty  girlf 
offered  blushingly  to  kiss  him  at  parting ;  stal- 
wart young  fellows^  his  oompanions  of  old^ 


declared  they  would  never  have  a  fHend  they 
could  trust  and  honor  as  they  had  trusted  snd 
honored  him.  It  touched  the  poor  fellow  to 
the  heart  to  find  himself  so  much  beloved. 
And  he  was  going  to  sacrifice  all  this,  becttne 
he  could  not  endure  to  live  in  the  old  home 
now  his  dream  was  broken. 

He  had  put  off  his  visit  to  Matthew  Lorton's 
house  to  the  very  last  His  latest  moments  st 
Hillborough  should  be  given  to  Susan.  He 
would  drain  to  the  last  drop  the  cup  of  thit 
sweet,  sad  parting.  His  last  memory  of  Ene- 
Hsh  soil  should  be  her  bright^  tender  face  look- 
ing at  him  compassionately,  as  she  had  looked 
the  day  she  broke  his  heart. 

It  was  half-past  seven  when  he  went  in  at 
the  little  garden  gate.  A  warm  summer  even- 
ing, the  rustic  earden  steeped  in  the  low  west- 
ern sunihine ;  tne  birds  singing  loud  in  haw- 
thorne  and  sycamore ;  a  peaceful  vesper  calm 
upon  all  things.  John  Granger  had  been  ex- 
pected. He  could  see  that  at  a  glance.  The 
oest  tea-things  were  set  out  in  the  best  parlor, 
and  Mr.  Lorton  and  his  daughter  were  waiting 
tea  for  him.  There  was  a  great  bunch  of  rosei 
on  the  table,  and  Susan  was  dressed  in  a  light 
blue  muslin,  with  a  rose  in  her  bosom.  He 
thought  how  often  in  the  dreary  time  to  oome^ 
she  would  arise  before  him  like  a  picture,  with 
the  sunshine  fiickering  about  her  bright  hair 
and  the  red  rose  at  her  breast 

She  was  very  sweet  to  him  that  evening, 
tender  and  gentle  and  clinging,  as  she  mint 
have  been  with  a  fondly-loved  brother  who 
was  leaving  her  forever.  The  fiarmer  asked 
him  about  his  plans,  and  gave  his  approval  of 
them  heartily.  It  was  well  for  a  sturdy  fellow 
with  a  bit  of  money  to  push  his  way  in  a  new 
country^  where  he  might  make  cent  for  cent 
upon  his  capital^  inst^  of  dawdling  on  in 
England,  where  it  was  quite  as  much  as  a  man 
could  do  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  doss 
of  a  year's  hard  work. 

"  My  little  Susy  is  going  to  be  married  to 
young  Bob  Ashley,"  Mr.  Lorton  said  by  and 
by.  **  He  asked  her  last  Tuesday  was  a  week, 
but  they  've  been  courting  in  a  kind  of  way 
this  last  twelvemonth.  I  could  n't  well  say  n<^ 
for  Bob's  father  and  I  have  been  ftiends  for 
many  a  year,  and  the  ^roung  man 's  a  deosnt 
chap  enough.  He 's  going  to  rent  that  little 
dairy  farm  of  Sir  MarmsSuke  Halliday's,  on 
the  other  side  of  Hillborough  road.  Old  Aih- 
ley  has  promised  to  stock  it  for  him,  and  he 
hopes  to  do  well.  It  is  n't  much  of  a  mateh 
for  my  girl,  you  know,  John;  but  the  young 
people  are  set  upon  it|  so  it  'a  no  use  setting 
my  face  against  ft." 

[to  bb  ooMmnraB.] 


At  Shelby,  Ey.,  one  man  bought  210  hogi 
and  com  to  feed  the  same,  for  $3563,  fed  snd 
sold  them,  averaging  223  pounds,  for  the  hand- 
some sum  of  $6640,  and  refUsed  the  offor  of 
$954  for  111  shoats  that  he  raised  from  them. 
Another  man  and  his  son  fed  and  sold  792 
hogs,  averaging  305  pounds,  upon  which  ther 
mi^e  an  outlay  of  about  $9000,  for  the  roaad 
•am  of  $21(0001 
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^EW  CRop 

SEEDIJiSEED! 

FOR  FALL  SOWING 

JUST  RECEIVED  BY 

R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 


Bed  Clover,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Qrass,    -    $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Grass,    -    -    $1.75  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Grass,   -   -  -    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $5.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 


'•I 


White  Clover, 
Alsike  Clover, 
Lucem  Glover, 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 


75ct8.  perlb. 


Seed  Bye,  - 
Seed  Barley, 
Seed  Wheat, 


$1.15  per  bosh. 
$1.25  per  biiih. 
$2.25  per  boslL 


In  ali  eases  Smeks  %iHli  be  mhmrgedi 
the  abmfs  prifoes. 


BRINLY   PLO^S^S! 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND. 

No.  1,7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  $  8  50 
No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10  50 
No.  3, 9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.O,  subsoil 6  50 

EXTRA  POINTS,  Ac. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  C  steel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  0  cast  point '  36 

No.  2,  B  steel  point 2  00 

No.  2,  B  cast  point 50 

No.  3,  B  steel  point 2  50 

No.  3,  B  cast  point 50 


STANDARDS. 

No.  1,  cast  standard. $2  00 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  (0 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. 2  50 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep S  50 

No.  tf,  cotton  scraper..... 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shovel  mold. 2  50 

No.  lOj  cast  shovel  upright. 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue.. 1  00 

No.  14,  stMl  half  shoveL. 2  00 

No.  15,  buzzard  wing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  50 


I^T  Improvements  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  "Brinly  Universal  Flow." 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C,  etc.;  therefore^  persons  ordering  exftfs 
standards  and  points  must  be  careful  to  give  tne  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  dats<if 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crookad 
beam,  and  give  the  nunooer  of  the  kind  of  upright. 

R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 

Norn.  *72,-om.  IMCeiiipliiisi,  rFeiiii. 
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MANSFIELJ)  A  HIGBEE^S 

Prepared  flrom  rare  EsBential  Oils,  Extract  of  Camphor,  Extraet  of  Amiea,* 
Chlorodjne  and  Ma^netie  Fluid  ehemicallj  eombined. 

Ths  grtftl  mioMts  of  this  powerful  ponofermtiiiK  floM  wftmtnte  tho  propnofeon  In  prononndng  it  the  greateet  Lbkiment  extent. 

It  if  »  penefenting  Flvkl,  whioh  pMiee  immediately  through  all  the  tlssaei,  mueoles,  And  to  the  bone  iteelt  Its  notion  npon  tke 
Akierkents  is  not  to  seel  them  op,  m  other  liniments  do,  bnt  to  open  them  nnd  inoreue  the  eirooUtion.  It  is  hnsed  npon  soientiie 
pdadples  fn  enre  or  nntnml  restomoion  of  all  erganie  deraegements,  whether  in  man  or  beast. 

Send  for  a  Cirenlar  bearing  the  eridenee  of  its  wonderfal  efAeaoj,  fh>m  the  following  well-known  dtisens  of  the  Sontb: 

OOb.  Phil.  B.  OLsnir,  of  Sbelbj  eonnly,  Tenn.    Cnred  him  of  Spinal  disease. 

T.  B.  Bkiiilt,  Flow  Manulhetnrer,  Lonisrille.  Kj.    Cnred  him  of  a  serions  hurt  reoetred  from  a  hSL 

A.  a  Xujo,  Horn  Lake  Depot,  Miss.    Cnred  him  of  Paraljsis. 

Ceu  8.  J.  WADLKT,  luka.  Miss.    Cured  him  of  a  hurt  of  eleren  jears'  standing. 

Cek  D.  H.  C.  Moons,  Dardanen^  Ark.    Cnred  bis  wift  of  rheumatism. 

M.  V.  BooAjr,  Olire  Braneh.  M<ss.    Cured  of  neuralgia.    Had  suAired  three  years. 

B.  BvoK,  Harral's  Crossing,  Miss.    Cnred  of  neuralgia  and  rheumatism. 

OnoBOB  M.  SAHDinn,  Madison  Statien,  Ala.    Cured  of  rheumatism  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
Dn.  ALniKD  MoORiLAV.  Sacramento,  Kr.,  writes:  **  Your  Liniment  gires  nntrersal  satisfhotion." 
Dn.  J.  W.  Tarbt,  ]>ukedom,  Tenn.,  writes:  "  Tour  Magie  Amioa  Liniment  gires  great satlsflMttoa." 
Hvndreds  of  others  bare  published  their  testimony  to  its  great  merits. 


THE   Lj^DIES'    remedy. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIDENT  TO  WOMEN. 

The  enlarged  ezperienoe  of  Dr.  Jaokson,  who  made  the  Diseases  of  Women  a  speelalty.  made  him  eminently  sveesssfU,  and  to 
IhateiperinMO  and  sueoess  we  are  indebted  for  the  happy  oombination  known  as  his 

fc:m:A]l.£:  vigo»ato». 

This  Preparation  is  intended  tpeoially  for  the  Care  of  Female  Diseasee,  snoh  ae 

CHLORORia,    OR  BJETBNTION,       inRJBOULABITr,        rAINVUZ   MMNaTRUATIOK, 

BVB^MXaaBB   MBNaTRUATION,       ZEUCORRHBA,        VTJBBINB   UJLCBBATION, 

And  aU  affMtlons  of  kindred  natore. 

We^araestly  ask  of  ladles  that  they  giro  the  Vigorater  a  triaL  Full  direetlons  aeeomnany  eaoh  bottle,  and  if  farther  lnstmetk>as 
m  leonlred,  the  proprietors,  in  striot  oenfldenoe,  are  always  ready  te  assist^  and  will  answer  any  oommunioations.  It  is  rMlly 
WHsved  that  ^ere  exists  no  woman  who  will  not  foel  herself  stronger  and  better  by  using  this  oi*rtainly  most  reliable  medicine:  and 
Ibiss  whs  are  snflbrinc  from  Functional  Derangement,  Debility,  Sick  Headache,  Nenronsnees,  Fains  in  the  Bade  or  Lolas,  and  similar 
sflbetiens  arising  firom  the  same  eause,  would  do  well  to  besitace  before  plaoini;  themselves  at  the  meroy  of  some  quack  who  can  not  know 
tbs  whole  history  of  their  trouble.  Let  them,  instead,  procure  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FEMALE  YIOORATOR,  aad  giro  tt  a 
MMil  tritJ.  and  our  word  for  It.  tibey  will  nerer.  nerer  regret  it  Be  sure  of  the  name,  and  be  sure  to  take  no  subeutute.  Ask  for 
DB.  JACK80N*8  FBUAJLZ  YIOO&ATOB,  and  reeeive  nothing  but  what  you  inquire  for.  See  that  the  Proprietors'  name 
MANSFIELD  4.  HIOBEB-^  upon  the  bottle,  and  that  it  has  their  own  Proprietury  United  States  Stamp  npon  It 


y^  HTIaSI     1*JUE3It.K     IS   UIFS3     1*1££3RS     IS    JaOPXQI 

VSM  VSRT  BB8T  ZiUlfO  MXDICINB  3BXTANT. 

HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF    LIFE. 

Thii  raloable  compound  ib  no  necret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known,  and.  what  is 

better,  hare  been  well  and  successAilly  tested.    Bead  the  Ust: 

WILD  CHBBBT,  BAJbaAM  TOLU,  BANBVINABIA,  JLIVBBWOBT,  BBBBNOB  OB  TAB, 

HOABHOUNB,  LVNQWORT,    aqVILJLa,   aBNBKA,   MATICO,   LOBBLIA, 

BNGLiaH    WOOn   NABHTHA. 

The  most  sernpnkras  care  is  obserred  in  seleoting  the  abore  materials,  in  order  to  seenre  the  ftiD  medicinal  powers  oTthsir  aettre 

Prindples,  and  we  daim  that  the  WUVQABIAN  BALSAM  OF  LIFB  has  not  only  the  happiest  and  most  eHbotnal  medicaments 

■r  its  composition,  bnt  that  it  oontams  the  bin  of  each  ingredient  in  perlbot  oombination.     Wood  Naphtha  has  attained  a  wondwfltl 

Nputatkm  foriUpowerftil  renoratlTe powers  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  the  numerous  inferior  artioles  and  Imitations  called  by  its 

uae  haTC  almost  crowded  out  the  punt  and  much  more  expenslTC  genuine,  and,  in  consequence,  the  latter  is  seldom  aeeessible  to  tks 

■alori^  of  the  people.    It  la  ffnarantaed  that  none  but  chepurest  and  best  English  Wood  Naphtha  is  used  in  the  HmrOABXAM 

BaTJIAM  or  LIPB,  and  the  Proprietors  oan  show,  by  Volumes  of  JEQ^ia-enco*  it  stands  peoltlY«ly  nnriTaled  for 

THS  raaATMsirr  or 

00N8UMPTION,  COUGHS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND   BRONCHIAL 

TUBES,  CROUP,  OPPRESSION   OF  THE   CHEST,  SPITTING  OF   BLOOD,    INFLUENZA, 

WHOOPING-COUGH,  AND  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE  PULMONARY  ORGANS,  amd 

The  abore  Medicines,  now  lone  established  and  staple  thronghout  the  South  and  West,  are  manaliaotared 
with  the  Biost  scmpulous  care  by  tne  Sole  Proprietors,  

MANSFIBLD  ft  HIQBEE, 

Memphis,  Texm. 

„    Proprietors,  also,  of  the  TEXAS  TONIC  8TRUP,  for  Chills  and  Ferer ;  LA  CREOLE  HAIR  RESTORER, 
HIGHLAND  BITTERS  OR  SCOTCH  TONIC,  DR.  BRAZIER*S  LIVER  MEDICINE,  Ac. 

For  8aU  by  Druggists  and  DeaUrs  in  Medicines  Everywhere. 

•••NOKB  GENUINE  WITHOUT  OUB  PRIVATE  PROPRIETARY  STAMP.  *^M 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

The  most  presaing  engagements  of  the  crop- 
msking  season  are  now  upon  us.  The  last 
working  of  the  corn,  the  demands  of  the  cotton, 
and  the  cutting  and  harvesting  of  the  small, 
grain  crops,  require  close  and  timely  attention. 
The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  cold  and 
inclement  weather  of  the  spring,  render  it  all 
the  more  important  that  this  work  should  he 
well  and  promptly  done. 

CORN. 

The  last  working  of  the  com  should  he  care- 
fully performed.  If  the  previous  culture  has 
been  deep  and  thorough,  the  plowing  should 
he  shallow  so  as  to  throw  soft  earth  ahout  the 
foots  and  increase  the  depth  of  soil  ahout  them, 
ud  cover  up  all  young  grass  without  injury  to 
the  network  of  roots  which  lies  near  the  sur- 
face. A  twenty-two  inch  sweep  with  the  right 
wing  elevated  and  the  left  wing  half  elevated, 
running  ahout  half  an  inch  deep,  is  the  proper 
instrument  to  use.  The  corn  crop  should  he 
laid  hy  perfectly  clean. 

We  would  recommend  at  this  time  to  sow 
t«n  or  twelve  quarts  of  cow-peas  broadcast 
among  the  com,  and  cover  them  with  this  last 
plowing.  They  shade  the  land  beneficially 
from  the  hot  suns  of  July  and  August,  and 
produce  as  fine  a  crop  of  peas  as  we  have  seen 
raised  in  any  other  way. 

COTTON. 

Cotton  is  still  tender  and  needs  careful  and 
gentle  handling.    To  keep  it  perfectly  clear  of 
Vol.  IV,  No.  8—1. 


grass  and  weeds,  and  the  soil  about  the  young 
plants  soft  and  friable,  is  the  great  object  of 
culture  at  this  time.  The  crop  needs  all  the 
nutriment  the  soil  affords,  and  the  bed  should 
be  in  such  a  mellow  condition  that  the  roots 
may  penetrate  it  in  every  direction  in  search 
of  supplies.  The  plowing  should  be  close  and 
shallow,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the 
hoes,  which  should  perform  the  work  which 
the  plows  failed  to  reach.  The  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  hoe-hands  not  to  wound 
or  bruise  the  young  plants.  After  blooms  begin 
to  appear  the  culture  should  no  longer  be  deep 
and  close,  but  the  middles  should  be  well 
plowed.  We  do  not  approve  of  "throwing 
dirt "  to  the  roots.  We  think  this  is  frequently 
overdone  to  the  injury  of  the  crop.  It  is 
enough  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  bed  mellow 
and  clean.  A  twenty-two  inch  sweep,  almost 
flat  and  as  sharp  as  possible,  with  good  sharp 
hoes,  handled  by  careful  laborers,  whose  aim  it 
is  to  do  the  work  well  rather  than  to  run  over 
a  number  of  acres,  are  the  tools  to  be  used. 

WHKAT  AND  OATS. 

We  trust  that  our  readers  are  sufElciently 
ahead  with  their  other  engagements  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  cutting  and  harvesting 
their  small  grain  crops,  and  we  trust  also  thai 
every  farmer  who  reads  the  Fabm  and  Homb 
has  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  and  oats  to  cut  at  this 
time.  Except  that  portion  of  the  small  grain 
crop  which  is  intended  for  seed,  wheat,  oats, 
«&c.,  should  be  cut  before  they  become  what  is 
called  "  dead  ripe."  Two  days  of  fine  weather 
are  quite  enough  to  cure  wheat  in  the  sheaf 
sufficiently  to  prepare  it  for  threshing.  We 
advise  the  use  of  the  reaping  machines  wherever 
practicable  instead  of  the  "cradle"  of  old 
times.  Apart  from  the  greater  expedition  in 
cutting,  the  reaper  has  a  great  advantage  over 
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the  cradle  in  the  neatness  with  which  it  does 
the  work  and  the  ahsence  of  all  waste.  Per- 
gons  whose  crops  of  small  grain  are  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  warrant  them  in  going  to 
the  expense  of  buying  a  reaper,  might  club 
together  in  the  purchase,  and  aid  each  other 
during  the  harvest.  The  same  advice  applies 
to  the  use  of  the  threshing  machines.  Those 
which  thresh,  clean,  expel  the  straw  and  de- 
posit the  clean  grain  in  sacks,  are  the  best  and 
most  economicah  When  the  wheat  has  been 
threshed  it  should  be  spread  out  thinly  on 
sheets  and  thoroughly  sunned  for  several  days, 
after  which  it  should  be  put  away  in  bins  or 
barrels  newly  whitewashed  with  quick-lime. 
The  weevil  will  never  attack  wheat  handled  as 
above  recommended.  Oats  should  be  bound  in 
small  sheaves  and  allowed  to  cure  perfectly 
before  they  are  put  up  in  stacks  or  stored  away 
in  bulk  in  the  barn  or  loft.  If  possible  they 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  wet.  They  are 
easily  heated  and  spoiled  when  stacked  in  a 
damp  or  too  green  state.  They  should  be  put 
up  in  small  shocks  until  cured,  and  when  cured 
hauled  directly  to  the  barn.  The  stack  is  a 
poor  way  to  store  them.  We  have  rarely  seen 
an  oat  stack  in  which  the  ends  of  the  sheaves 
were  not  so  placed  as  to  be  the  best  conductors 
of  rain  into  the  center  of  the  stack,  and  still 
more  rarely  have  we  seen  an  oat  stack  in  which 
when  opened  for  use  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  sheavea  was  not  unfit  for  use.  The  barn  is 
by  far  the  best  place  for  them. 

PEAS  AND  GREEN  MANTTRE. 

Plant  cow-peas  as  largely  as  space  and  time 
will  permit,  and  as  soon  as  the  small  grain 
crop  has  been  removed,  plow  in  a  thick  sowing 
of  peas  for  turning  under  in  the  fall. 

MILLET  AND  DRILL  CORN. 

There  is  still  time  to  sow  millet  and  drill 
corn  for  forage.  Where  the  land  has  been 
well  prepared  and  is  rich,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  a  good  and  profitable  crop  may  be 
•raised.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  raise  either  on 
poor  or  ill-prepared  land. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

While  the  supply  of  "slips"  continues,  plant 
them  out  in  the  evening  in  every  available 
spot.  The  crop  will  pay  abundantly  for  the 
labor. 

TURNIPS. 

We  would  earnestly  advise  our  friends  to 
•prepare  to  plant  for  a  large  turnip  crop.  Plow 
deeply  and  closely  the  land  intended  for  this 
tjrop,  and  keep  on  plowing  and  cross-plowing 


it  from  now  until  the  end  of  July,  so  as  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  sow  the  seed,  the  soil 
may  be  as  fine  and  mellow  "  as  an  ash  heap" 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  good  plows  and  sub- 
soilers  can  make  it.  Let  not  the  manure  be 
spared.  Apply  it  liberally.  Well-rotted  cot- 
ton-seed plowed  under  now,  and  firom  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
acre  of  the  best  ammoniated  superphosphate 
applied  just  before  seed-time,  will  insure  a  good 
yield.  Butabagas  should  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  July,  and  the  common  turnip  from 
August  to  the  end  of  September.  The  ruta- 
bagas are  the  best  turnip  for  stock,  and  are  less 
liable  to  damage  from  the  fiy  than  all  other 
varieties. 

We  conclude  our  notes  of  "work  for  the 
month "  by  assuring  our  readers  that  if  they 
would  have  well-filled  gin-houses,  corn-cribs, 
grain-bins,  potato-banks,  and  barns  well  stored 
with  forage,  they  must  not  lose  a  moment  dar- 
ing the  working  days  of  this  month  of  June. 
Time  lost  now  cannot  be  regained. 


,         For  the  S<mth4m  Farm  <md  Hom$, 

Guilty  Farmers. 

There  are  some  farmers  who  are  guilty  of 
taking  several  political  papers  daring  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  cannot  afford  to  sabacribe 
to  a  single  agricultural  journal.  Now  what 
does  this  mean  7  Does  it  mean  that  they  do 
not  wish  the  art  of  agriculture  to  be  progressive 
at  all?  If  I  am  not  mistaken  I  have  been 
told  what  is  equivalent  to  this.  Well,  farmers, 
you  who  are  guilty  of  this  have  not  in  reality 
the  true  spirit,  and  if  you  continue  in  sochyou 
will  surely  be  kno¥m  by  your  poverty.  I>o 
not  let  prejudice  carry  you  so  far  as  to  render 
you  totally  blind.  I  am  sure  that  a  good  agri- 
cultural journal  is  much  purer  than  the  cor- 
rupt, political  stuff  you  daily  read.  Yoa  can 
derive  useful  and  profitable  information  from 
the  one,  and  you  rarely  see  much  to  edify  or 
interest  in  the  other.  Now  ponder  this  and 
change  your  course  for  the  sake  of  your  future 
prosperity. 

April  12,  1873.  Edoecombk. 


The  New  England  Farmer  is  inclined  to  l»- 
lieve  the  value  of  carrots  as  food  for  stock  is 
underrated,  judging  from  actual  experience  in 
feeding  them.  Although  85  per  cent  of  the 
carrot  is  water  "its  influence  in  the  stomsch 
upon  other  articles  of  food  is  most  favorable, 
conducing  to  the  most  perfect  digestion  and 
assimilation." 
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Letter  frtm  J<rfu  Plowluuidles* 

FATR0N8  OF  HUSBANDRY — ORANGES — CO-OPER- 
ATION  AMONG   FARMERS. 

Mr.  Editor — For  the  past  two  yearfl,  I  have 
watched  with  interest  and  close  attention  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  agricultural 
order  known  as  **  Patrons  of  Husbandry."  I 
ftdmit  that  at  ^rst,  the  movem^it  having  orig- 
inated in  that  modern  Sodom,  Washington 
dty,  I  looked  upon  it  with  disfavor  and  dis- 
trust. I  thought  that  it  might  be  a  dodge  of 
isiigning  men  to  form  a  ring,  l^  which  to  con- 
trol and  defraud  the  agriculturists  of  our  coun- 
try, and  use  them  as  tools  for  some  iniquitous 
political  purpose.  I  did  not  like  the  secret 
feature  of  the  organization,  and  was  strongly 
disinclined  to  favor  the  spread  of  the  order  in 
the  Southern  States. 

I  have  come,  however,  to  And  that  my  fears 
were  groundless — that  the  aims  and  objects  of 
the  "Patrons  of  Husibandry"  are  all  praise- 
worthy, benevoleiit  and  wise,  and  from  having, 
been  an  opponent  of  the  movement,  I  am  now 
one  of  its  moet  earnest  advocates. 

Having  seen  your  candid  and  straightforward 
svowal  of  your  opinions  on  this  subject  in  your 
Isst  issue,  and  judging  therefrom  that  if  you 
are  satisfied  that  this  agricultural  combination 
is  for  the  good  of  the  farmers,  you  will  advocate 
it,  I  venture  to  give  you  and  your  many  read- 
ers my  humble  views  in  relation  to  it,  in  the 
belief  that  whether  you  and  they  agree  with 
me  or  not,  you  will  at  least  give  me  credit  for 
honesty  and  sincerity. 

In  the  first  place,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  in  no  sense  a 
political  organization.  Party  politics  are  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  discussions  in  the 
*' Oranges,"  or  local  lodges.  You  need  not, 
therefore,  feel  any  apprehension  that  they  can 
^er  become  political  associations  or  clubs,  to 
be  moved  and  directed  by  what  are  known  as 
political  leaders.  These  Qranges,  which  now 
exist  in  nearly  every  county  of  every  State  in 
the  Union,  are  simply  co-operative  associations 
of  farmers,  the  members  of  which  combine  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  agricultural 
population,  protect  them  against  extortion  and 
imposition,  enable  them  to  procure  what  they 
need  of  the  best  quality  and  at  the  cheapest 
price,  point  out  the  best  and  most  advanta- 
geous markets  for  their  produce,  advance  their 
social  enjeyment  and  culture,  and  thus  by  unity 
^^  purpose,  harmony  of  action,  and  combina- 
tion of  strength,  constitute  a  power  in  the  land 


which  legislators  and  politicians  must  respect, 
and  which  rings  and  monopolies  dare  not  assail. 

In  the  beginning,  these  Granges  were  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  emancipating  the  farmer 
from  the  thralldom  of  the  middlemen,  and  ena- 
bling them  to  purchase  what  they  needeid,  and 
sell  what  they  had  produced  by  direct  inter- 
course with  the  manufacturers  and  consumers. 
This  you  will  agree  is  a  "  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  Next,  these  associations 
have  combined  for  protection  against  the  cruel 
and  crushing  exactions  of  the  railroads  in  their 
discriminating  schedules  of  freights,  by  which 
the  profits  of  the  farmer's  toil  is  swallowed  up. 
This  too  is  a  benevolent  and  a  wise  purpose. 
Then  these  associations,  by  the  intercourse  of 
their  members,  and  their  members'  families— 
for  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  are  ad-  . 
mitted  to  membership — and  the  constant  inter- 
communication of  the  Granges,  one  with  an- 
other, tend  directly  to  the  mental  improvement 
and  general  enlightenment  of  the  members, 
and  bring  about  intimate  social  relations,  pro- 
motive of  increased  happiness  and  comfort. 
The  secresy  of  the  organization  and  the  for- 
malities of  initiation  and  advancement  in  the 
order,  serve  to  bind  the  members  together  in 
closer  brotherhood,  and  separate  their  interests 
and  purposes  from  those  of  the  outside  world. 

It  is  amazing  what  progress  the  order  has 
made.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  cannot  now 
number  much  less  than  a  million  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  land,  and  day  by  day  this 
number  is  increasing  by  the  formation  of  new 
Granges. 

The  movement  is  very  popular  at  the  South. 
The  best,  wisest  and  most  earnest  of  our  farm- 
ing population  have  joined  in  it,  and  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  a  power  so  formida- 
ble by  its  numbers,  by  its  influence  and  its 
extensive  ramifications,  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  land,  impressing  itself  upon  the  legislation 
of  the  various  States,  and  remedying  the  abuses 
and  corruption  which  now  disgrace  the  country 
and  waste  its  resources.  Necessarily  before 
long  this  organization  will  exert  itself  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  inasmuch  as  every  agriculturist, 
whether  he  resides  in  the  Northwest  or  the 
South,  must  realize  the  fkct  that  all  protective 
duties  are  burdens  upon  agriculture  and  clogs 
upon  its  progress. 

Thus  far,  I  see  nothing  but  unalloyed  good 
in  the  order.  It  is  my  purpose  to  devote  all 
my  energies,  feeble  though  they  be,  to  promote 
its  spread  and  firm  establishment,  and  should 
I  <be  fortunate  enough  to  secure  for  it  the  influ- 
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cnoe  and  support  of  the  Fakm  amb  Homs,  I 
ihall  feel  that  I  have  done  an  important  serTioe 
%o  a  eause  which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  numerous  and  worthy  class  for  which  you 
and  I,  Mr.  Bditor,  have  labored,  and  with 
which  we  have  been  identified  for  so  many 
jears.  You  know  that  I  am  not  easily  capti- 
Tated  by  noTeltiea — that  my  approval  is  always 
ihe  result  of  careful  examination  and  an  honest 
judgment.  I  have  examined  the  working  of 
this  order  with  patient  deliberation,  and  though, 
m  I  have  stated,  strongly  prepossessed  against 
U  at  first,  I  am  now  among  its  most  active 
•dvocates,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  Grange  estab- 
lished in  every  county  of  every  State  of  our 
beloved  South. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Flowhakdlks. 


JP^  th€  Souihem  Farm  and  Hom9. 

Foreign  Immigration. 

Mt  Dear  General — Please  find  inclosed 
two  dollars,  the  amount  of  my  subscription  to 
the  Southern  Farm  and  Home  for  1873. 
Pardon  this  delay  in  sending  forward  the 
money,  which  I  trust  may  not  occur  again  in 
ftiture.  I  have  become  wedded  to  the  journal, 
and  cannot  well  do  without  it. 

I  have  intended  from  time  to  time  to  pre- 
|Hire  and  send  you  a  communication  on  the 
•abject  of  immigration  to  our  Southern  States. 
It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  our  Southern 
people  were  standing,  in  view  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  very  much  in  their  own  light 
in  this  matter.  There  is  but  one  plain  road 
open  to  a  successful  and  peaceable  solution  of 
the  vexed  political  questions  which  have,  and 
are  still  paralyzing  the  social  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  States  of  the  Union  having 
within  their  borders  a  large  aggregate  popula- 
lation  of  the  colored  element.  That  this  ele- 
ment is  and  will  continue  to  be  utilized  in  the 
interest  of  a  party  in  antagonism  to  the  white 
population  to  the  manor  bom,  must  be  con- 
ceded, and  to  counteract  its  influences  for  woe 
to  the  country,  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of 
foreign  immigration  should  be  inaugurated  and 
carried  out  by  the  co-operation  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  feels  the  necessity  of  a 
return  of  peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the 
Southern  States.  To  this  end,  inducements  to 
foreign  emigrants,  now  landing  by  thousands 
upon  our  eastern  shores,  should  be  held  out  to 
them  in  the  form  of  landed  homesteads  to  the 


cultivators  of  the  soil,  on  condition  of  occu- 
pancy for  a  term  of  years;  and  to  the  me- 
chanic, peculiar  privileges  within  the  towns^ 
cities,  and  along  the  water-courses  within  these 
several  States. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated ' 
lands  in  the  South,  and  which  never  will  or 
can  be  cultivated  under  the  present  condition 
of  affairs.  Now  let  these  lands  be  cut  up  into 
small  tracts,  and  these,  by  alternate  tracts, 
absolutely  given,  in  consideration  of  a  term  of 
residence,  to  those  who  would  enter  upon  and 
occupy  these  lands,  with  the  privilege  of  use 
and  purchase  of  the  contiguous  tracts  at  a  fair 
market  value  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

To  mechanics  and  other  laborers  (domestics, 
&c.),  peculiar  privileges  could  be  offered  within 
the  cities  and  towns ;  and  to  manufacturers  and 
capitalists,  who  would  lay  hold  of  and  utilize 
the  now  waste  water-powers  of  these  States, 
let  those  owning  them  make  a  suitable  sacrifice 
In  order  to  secure  their  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  influx  of  a  white  population,  which,  in 
time,  will  neutralize  the  colored  element ;  and 
as  these  two  elements  can  never  afllliate  politi- 
cally any  more  than  they  can  socially,  it  will 
ultimately  place  the  government  of  these  States 
once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, where  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  not 
ignorance  and  knavery,  will  control  the  mate- 
rial, social  and  political  future  of  the  South. 

Until  something  of  this  kind  is  done,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States  will 
linger  in  the  lap  of  decay,  and  social  and  politi- 
cal discord  cast  their  blight  and  mildew  all 
over  the  land. 

If  time  and  health  will  permit,  I  will,  er^ 
long,  prepare  for  the  Farm  and  Home  a  well- 
digested  plan  for  peopling  the  South  with  a 
class  whose  future  well-being  shall  be  insepar- 
able from  the  native  white  population,  and 
through  whom  the  original  greatness  and 
grandeur  of  these  States  may  be  attained.  Un- 
til then,  I  remain,  with  sincere  regard, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  P.   CULTKB. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  1873. 


Lands  are  made  to  increase  yearly  in  fertil- 
ity, mainly  in  three  ways — by  buying  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  by  plowing  under  clover,  by 
buying  rich  food  for  animals  and  saving  aU 
their  droppings.  The  fkrmer  understands  his 
business  who  knows  which  mode  is  best  for  him. 
The  most  successf^  fiuiners  practice  all  threa 
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[By  reqaeet  of  sey^Al  valued  subscribers  we 
commence  the  republication  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "Plantation  Accounts"  written  for  the 
Farm  and  Home  two  years  ago^  by  Hon.  Sam- 
nel  Bamett,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
&)ciety  of  Georgia,  and  one  of  the  ablest  agri- 
cultural writers  in  the  South.] 

t\)r  ih§  Sovt/um  Farm  mnd  Hcnu, 

PlABtati<m  Aeeoiuts* 

BY  8AMUIL  BAKKBTT,  WASHnrGTON,  GA. 

Mr.  Editor — It  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  understand  his  business.  The  farmer  forms 
DO  exception  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his 
business  to  know  whether  he  is  making  any 
profit,  and  how  much  and  what  portion  of  his 
work  pays,  and  what  "portion,  if  any,  loses,  or 
is  at  best  unprofitable.  To  know  these  things 
lie  mast  keep  accounts. 

Annexed  I  send  you  a  form  of  a  plantation 
soconnt^  on  which  I  shall  offer  some  comments 
which  will,  perhaps,  better  explain  my  mean- 
ing to  plain  and  practical  men  than  a  more 
formal  method. 

70RM   OF  PLAKTATION  ACCOUNT. 

Receipts. 


Crop. 


Wheat.... 

Oate 

Corn.«.... 
Fodder... 
Shucks.... 

Peas. 

Cfine. 

Potatoes . 
Cotton .... 

Pork 

Sundries. 


Ac's. 


30 

60 
100 


10 

5 

100 


Product. 


225  bushels , 

400  bushels... 

1100  bushels.^ 

18000  lbs 

10  loads , 

80  bushels... 

400  gallons 

300  bushels... 

60  bales  450  lbs. 
2200  lbs , 


Value. 


$360 
320 

1210 
200 
60 
100 
120 
100 

3600 
250 
300 


$6620 
Expense, 
Items.  CJoat. 

Hands  15,  wages $1650 

Food 750 

fixtra  hands 110 

Pood 50 

Over  payments 100 

Mules  8,  food « 880 

Wear  and  Tear 200 

Overseer's  wages 400 

Bupplies 200 

Tools  and  Repairs 150 

Seed 100 

Fertilizers 600 

Cotton  expenses 300 

Taxes 120 

Interest.  $10,000,  at  7  per  cent 700 

6310 
Proflt.*^ 310 

$6620 


OBNKRAL   BSHARKS. 

The  receipts  are  given  in  the  usual  order  of 
time  in  which  crops  come  in.  The  number  of 
acres  in  each  sort  of  crop  is  first  stated.  Manj 
farmers  cannot  tell  this,  but  their  information 
is  certainly  very  imperfect  till  they  know  how 
much  they  cultivate.  To  ascertain  the  product 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  is  yet  more  import- 
ant,  and  this  should  be  done  by  measurementi 
and  not  by  guess.  The  product  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  being  known,  the  yield  per  acr< 
and  its  value  are  easily  seen.  The  comparison 
then  becomes  facile  between  the  relative  proflti 
of  different  crops.  Certain  incidents,  as  pas- 
turage, etc.,  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  the  general  result  is  made  obvious  to  tha 
eye  and  can  be  included  in  the  calculations  for 
another  season. 

Be  it  observed  that  the  mind  has  great  need 
of  mechanical  aid  in  comparing  results  in  long 
and  complex  proceedings.  The  crop  extends 
over  a  large  surface,  and  a  long  period.  It  if 
gathered  piecemeal,  and  one  crop  after  another. 
When  cutting  wheat  the  farmer  is  occupied 
with  cultivating  other  crops,  and  hurried  and 
perplexed  to  accomplish  almost  incompatible 
duties. 

The  work  is  all  intermixed,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  there  are  the  raw  materials  for  ft 
great  deal  of  calculation  which  he  seldom 
takes  time  to  make,  all  lying  loose,  like  censoa 
returns  not  added  up  or  tabulated,  and  there- 
fore as  worthless  as  if  never  made. 

Now,  this  putting  the  details  into  a  tabuler 
form  is  the  very  thing  needed  to  make  every- 
thing intelligible,  and  furnish  the  basis  for 
intelligent  action. 

While  it  is  not  very  difficult,  it  is  after  all 
rather  more  so  than  one  supposes  till  he  trie^— 
to  fill  the  blanks.  Suppose  the  several  names 
written  down  in  order,  and  the  task  before  hioL 
First  stands  wheat.  "  How  many  acres  did  I 
have  in  wheat?"  Ferhi^  10,  12,  or  20.  How 
many  bushels  did  I  make  7  Why,  I  cut  a  good 
deal  and  fed  to  the  stock,  and  the  number  of 
bushels  I  never  entered.  Still,  it  being  usoal 
to  measure  up  the  wheat,  this  item  is  remem- 
bered, and  Uie  quantity  fed  to  the  stock  con- 
jectured. 

Now  as  to  the  value.  This  should  be  the 
net  value.  If  80  bushels  were  consumed  at 
home,  worth  $1  50  per  bushel,  that  would  be 
$120.  The  remaining  145  bushels  would  be 
worth  at  $1  50,  say  $217  50.  But  deduct  the 
cost  of  sacks,  and  the  flight  (if  any)  before  en- 
tering the  amount,  and  it  might  leave  $200 
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worth  of  it  sold.     Tht  aggregate  value  would 
then  be  $320. 

In  regard  to  the  oat  crop,  there  is  much  of 
thig  fed  away  without  threshing.  It  may  some- 
fimes  he  best  to  estimate  it  in  hundreds,  not  in 
bushels.  If  one  comes  directly  to  the  point,  it 
is  not  usually  difficult,  however,  to  effect  the 
estimate.  The  rub  is  that  few  will  come  to  the 
point  with  one  item,  much  less  with  the  several 
Hems  necessary.  Farmers  are  subject  to  con- 
stant interruptions,  and  they  start  to  calculate, 
are  called  off— start  again,  are  again  inter- 
rupted, and  never  finish.  They  have,  therefore, 
ft  vast  mass  of  undigested  particulars,  with 
▼ery  little  idea  of  what  the  result  of  digesting 
them  would  be. 

BOMS   PABTICULABS    IT    WOITLD    BE    WELL    TO 
KNOW. 

1.  One  may  select  for  himself  what  he  will 
dioose  to  omit.  But  to  be  fully  and  perfectly 
informed,  he  should  have  a  good  plat  of  his 
land,  showing  not  the  outlines  only,  but  the 
streams,  and  the  cross-fencing. 

It  is  of  service  to  show  on  the  plat  the  culti- 
vated parts,  which  are  often  very  irregular, 
with  the  acres  in  each  marked  down.  Such  a 
plat  would  surprise  most  persons,  in  Middle 
Georgia,  especially,  by  the  small  proportion  of 
cultivated  land.  Generally,  only  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  farm  is  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

If  the  plat  shows  also  the  woodland,  the 
bottom  land,  the  old  field  pine  land,  and  such 
like  particulars,  it  will  be  of  service  in  seeing 
where  to  clear  to  advantage ;  how  to  run  fences 
without  waste,  suitable  pasture  land,  and  nu- 
merous other  practical  questions. 

2.  The  foregoing  information,  in  the  ferm  of 
ft  plat,  will  help  him  in  the  next  inquiry,  viz. : 
how  many  acres  he  has  in  each  crop.  Indeed, 
it  will  help  him  in  every  way.  I  have  been 
jpaid  ten  times  the  expense  and  trouble  of  all 
^e  platting,  in  seeing  how  to  run  a  particular 
ftnoe  to  advantage. 

When  he  measures,  weighs  or  counts  (as  the 
oase  may  be)  the  crop  gathered,  he  has  achieved 
ftBother  fact  of  value  to  him. 

3.  The*  item  of  interest  on  his  investment 
•hould  be  properly  understood. 

If  a  ftirm  of  1000  acres  Cost  $6  per  acre,  and 
only  250  acres  are  cultivated,  then  each  culti- 
vated acre  averages  $24  of  cost,  and  the  legal 
interest  on  each  acre  averages  about  $2,  while 
the  money,  if  invested,  would  probably  yield 
more.  On  such  a  fi&rm,  probably  the  stock  and 
firovisionff  (fertHizers  included)  would  bo  worth 


about  $4000,  and  this  would  increase  the  aver- 
age' investment  per  cultivated  acre,  say  $16 
more,  making  $40  in  all,  and  the  legal  interest 
nearly  $3  per  annum. 

4.  The  value  of  his  own  time  ought  to  be 
computed,  if  the  place  is  managed  by  himself 
and  not  by  an  agent.  Sometimes  his  own  time 
might  be  better  occupied,  if  he  has  no  turn  for 
farming.  If  a  man  who  could  make  $1500  by 
his  own  work,  can  employ  an  overseer  as  good 
a  manager  as  himself  at  $600,  (provisions  in- 
cluded,) it  requires  but  little  thought  to  see  his 
advantage  in  managing  by  an  agent,  and  not 
in  person. 

Many  such  considerations  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  a  man  studying  a  perfect  table  of  his 
own  farming  operations. 

6.  The  wear  and  tear  of  stock  and  tools  de* 
serve  to  be  carefully  observed.  This  varies  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  care  observed  in  keep- 
ing them,  but  probably  is  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  annually  of  the  value  of  the  working 
stock.  Various  incidental  losses  need  to  be 
included  in  this  item  of  wear  and  tear,  and  any 
one  who  has  kept  plantation  accounts  for  a  few 
years  will  see  that  they  are  not  inconsiderable. 

6.  In  keeping  accounts  with  fireedmen  it  is 
well  to  enter  at  the  head  under  each  name  the 
wages  to  be  paid,  or  the  probable  share  of  the 
crop,  and  then  to  set  down  an  estimate  of  cer- 
tain probable  items,  and  show  the  available 
balance. 

For  example — 

"Waees  or  share  of  crop.« $100 

Food  for  wife  and  2  children,   not 

working 

Less  cotton  picking 


Doctor's  bills- 
Lost  time.. 


60 

25~$3S 

10 

5 

150 

Probable  balance $50 

This  sort  of  estimate  will  often  save  one  from 
making  over  advances  unawares. 

7.  Some  of  the  farm  books  published  present 
good  systems  of  account-keeping,  opening  with 
an  inventory.  An  intelligent  man  on  his  own 
place  will  do  well  to  keep  such  a  bo^  bat  it  is 
not  often  that  an  agent  can  use  one  to  advan- 
tage. 

8.  The  value  of  fertilizers  per  cultivated 
acre  is  easily  known,  if  the  number  of  acres  ■ 
known,  as  the  bill  for  fertilissers  is  already  made 
out  in  distinct  form. 

It  will  require  another  paper  to  develop  the 
value  of  such  a  table  fully.  It  will  prove  ftiU 
of  instruction  to  every  farmer  who  perfects  it 
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He  will  find  much  in  it  that  will  surprise  him, 
tnd  mnoh  that  will  improve  him.  In  looking 
over  it,  he  will  deliberate  on  how  to  make  re- 
ceipts greater  and  expenses  less  item  by  item. 
He  will  learn  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

If  he  will  stady  it  well  and  thoroughly,  the 
result  will  be  manifest  improvement  in  net 
profits.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  particular 
system,  and  do  not  suggest  the  form  accompa- 
nying this  as  suiting  everybody.  But  of  the 
necessity  of  some  reasonably  accurate  account 
of  one's  yearly  transactions,  tabulated  in  some 
form,  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  both  on  prin- 
ciple and  by  observation.  The  form  given  I 
think  a  good  one— after  having  used  it  for  some 
years. 

Some  additional  views  I  must  reserve  for 
another  number  of  your  monthly. 


Green  Maniiriag. 

That  green  manures  will  improve  our  land 
and  increase  our  crops  is  an  established  fact 
which,  few  will  attempt  to  controvert.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  have  proved  it,  but  why 
green  manuring  benefits  soils  and  crops  is  not 
80  generally  known.  There  are  very  few  even 
of  those  who  habitually  sow,  raise  and  plow 
under  some  vegetable  crop  while  it  is  yet  green 
with  a  view  to  enrich  the  land  and  improve 
fature  crops,  who  know  how  the  process  in- 
creases fertility,  and  what  are  the  nature  and 
properties  of  those  fertilizing  elements.  Agri- 
cultural chemistry  has  fully  explained  the  mys- 
tery, and  shown  how  and  why  certain  plants  or 
grasses,  plowed  into  the  soil  in  a  green  state 
are  beneficial  as  a  manure.  It  has  shown  that 
these  fertilizing  elements  are  1,  silica;  2,  alu- 
mina; 3,  lime;  4,  magnesia;  5,  oxide  of  iron; 
6,  oxide  of  magnesia;  7,  potash;  8,  soda;  9, 
oxygen;  10,  hydrogen;  11,  nitrogen;  12,  car- 
bonic acid;  13,  phosphoric  acid;  14,  sulphuric 
acid ;  15,  chlorine.  When  we  know  how  much 
of  these  fertilizing  elements,  and  in  what  pro- 
portions, a  particular  green  crop  contains,  and 
have  ascertained  what  elements  we  desire  to 
restore  to  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  a  future 
crop,  and  in  what  the  soil  Is  deficient,  the  pro- 
<ie8a  of  supply  is  as  easy  as  it  is  for  a  tailor  to 
purchase  the  exact  quality  and  quantity  of  cloth 
needed,  and  then  make  a  coat. 

The  best  crops  of  green  manuring  in  our  cli- 
mate are  the  common  cow-pea,  red  clover  and 
rye  or  oats.  All  of  these  contain  the  fertilizing 
elements  enumerated  above,  but  in  difierent 
proportions. 


Take  for  instance  red  clover,  the  best  of  all 
green  manures.  The  great  English  chemist^ 
Professor  Way,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Cirencester,  made  a  perfect  analysis  of 
dry  red  clover  and  found  every  100  parts  to- 
contain  as  follows: 

Silica. 0.60 

Lime 22.62 

Mi^nesia 4.08 

Oxide  of  Iron 0.26 

Potash 36.45' 

Soda 00.00* 

Chloride  of  Potassium 2.39 

Chlorideof  Sodium 1.63 

Carbonic  Acid 23.47 

Phosphoric  Acid 6.71 

Sulphuric  Acid 1.35 

99.45 

We  can  all  see  from  the  above  why  clover 
plowed  under  in  a  green  state  is  such  a  valua- 
ble manure.  The  other  plants  which  we  have 
enumerated  possess  the  above  elements  also,  in 
varying  proportions,  and  hence  also  their  value. 

We  will  mention  here  some  of  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  green  manuring: 

First.  It  givee  back  all  the  mineral  and  al- 
kaline elements  which  its  growth  had  drawn 
from  the  soil  by  absorption  through  its  roots. 

Second.  It  gives  back  to  the  soil  those  fertil- 
izing gases  which  its  growth  had  drawn  from 
the  atmosphere,  thus  by  one  process  restoring 
to  the  soil  more  fertilizing  matter  than  the  crop 
plowed  under  had  taken  from  it,  and  if  the  pro- 
cess be  repeated  frequently,  increasing  the  fer^ 
tility  of  the  soil  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 

Third.  It  decays  and  ferments  rapidly  and 
produces  an  immediately  beneficial  effect  oh 
the  succeeding  crop. 

Fourth.  It  loosens  and  mellows  the  soily 
making  it  porous  and  accessible  to  heat,  air  and 
light. 

Fifth.  It  elevates  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
by  the  fermentation  of  a  large  amount  of  vege-> 
table  matter. 

Sixth.  It  enriches  the  soil  further  by  shading 
the  ground  by  its  thick  and  dense  growth,  pre- 
venting the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  and  holding  the  fertilizing  gases  of  the  at- 
mosphere which  decompose  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  and  upon  the  soil. 

Seventh.  It  is  the  cheapest  possible  mode  of 
manuring,  and  it  is  practicable  upon  the  poor* 
est  land,  bringing  by  repetition  the  most  un- 
productive soils  to  the  highest  degree  of  fer- 
tility. 

In  all  agricultural  countries  where  the  8ci-< 
enoe  of  agriculture  has  reached  the  highest  per-* 
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feotion,  green  manuring  U  practiced  and  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished writers — Chaptal,  Von  Thaer,  Johnson, 
Way,  Davy,  Judge  Buel,  and  a  number  of 
others,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  green  ma- 
nuring, as  Von  Thaer  expresses  it,  "  is  the  very 
best  amelioration  that  ean  be  bestowed  upon  a 
•oil,  and  is  capable  of  bestowing  on  it  the  ut- 
most degree  of  fertility  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble, preferable  even  when  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  animal  manure." 

The  green  crop  should  be  plowed  under  when 
it  is  beginning  to  blossom,  because  it  contains 
then  the  greatest  amount  of  soluble  matter,  and 
has  exhausted  the  least  the  nutritive  elements 
of  the  soil.  It  should  be  thoroughly  turned 
under,  so  that  all  the  stems  and  leaves  may  de- 
cay, but  not  deeper  than  four  or  five  inches,  so 
that  the  heat  and  air  may  act  upon  it  readily 
and  accelerate  the  decomposition  of  the  whole 


Drainage. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  error  that  drainage  is 
only  beneficial  to  low  or  swamp  lands;  and 
that  for  these  surface  drainage  is  all  that  is 
required. 

There  are  many  soils  which  are  indisputably 
upland  which  need  under-drainage  as  much  as 
any  swamp.  There  are  many  sandy  soils  which 
are  porous  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  which 
have  a  subsoil  of  impervious  clay,  through 
which  water  cannot  pass,  and  which  are  thus 
always  damp  and  cold  and  consequently  un- 
productive, although  they  appear  to  be  mellow 
and  fertile. 

Stiff  clay  lands  through  which  water  can 
penetrate  but  slowly,  and  which  in  wet  seasons 
become  saturated  with  excessive  moisture,  are 
unproductive  because  they  are  too  wet  for 
crops,  cannot  be  prepared  in  time,  and  cannot 
be  cultivated  when  they  need  it,  and  in  dry 
weather  they  bake  and  harden  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  become  impervious  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  thus  suffering  from  excessive  moisture 
and  from  excessive  drought,  there  being  no 
season  which  exactly  suits  them. 

Barral,  the  eminent  French  agricultural 
writer,  and  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on 
drainage,  gives  the  following  "  external  signs 
of  the  want  of  drainage :" 

"  Whenever  after  a  rain  water  stays  in  the 
furrows;  wherever  stiff  and  plastic  earth  ad- 
heres to  the  shoes;  wherever  the  foot  of  either 
man  or  horse  makes  cavities  that  retain  water, 
like  so  many  little  cisterns ;  wherever  cattle  are 
unable  to  penetrate  without  sinking  into  a  kind 


of  mud ;  wherever  the  sun  forms  on  the  earth 
a  hard  crust,  slightly  cracked,  and  compressing 
the  roots  of  the  plants  as  into  a  vice;  wherever 
three  or  four  days  after  rain,  slight  depressions 
in  the  ground  show  more  moisture  than  other 
parts;  wherever  a  stick  forced  into  the  ground 
one  foot  and  a  half  deep,  forms  a  hole  like  a 
little  well,  Having  water  standing  at  its  bot- 
tom— there  one  may  affirm  that  drainage  will 
produce  good  effects. 

When  water  stands  on  the  surface,  after  rain, 
or  when  it  oozes  from  the  inside,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  drainage  will  be  the  best  improve- 
ment that  can  be  made. 

In  all  the  above  cases  vegetation  cannot  eas- 
ily take  place;  crops  are  scanty,  and  often 
amount  to  nothing;  .  .  .  draining  only 
can  effect  the  cure  and  restore  wholeeomeness 
to  the  ground  and  life  to  theinx>p8.'' 

The  advantages  of  drainage  are  not  conflned 
to  the  carrying  off  the  surface  moisture. 
Among  them  the  following  may  be  considered 
as  most  important. 

Drainage,  by  removing  the  excessive  moists 
ure,  enables  the  air.  and  water  to  permeste  the 
soil,  facilitates  the  healthy  decomposition  of  the 
inorganic  or  organic  constituents,  and  promotei 
the  assimilation  by  plants  of  the  nutritive  sab- 
stances  which  constitute  their  food. 

It  facilitates  the  "  absorption  of  manure  hy 
the  soil,  and  thus  diminishes  its  loss  by  snrfkce 
evaporation  and  by  being  washed  awij  hy 
heavy  rains." — [Chadwick.] 

It  loosens  the  texture  of  the  soil,  enablei  the 
roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  the  subsoil,  grsda- 
ally  fertilizes  the  latter,  and  carries  down  sola- 
ble  substances  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

It  prevents  the  lowering  of  the  temperstore, 
and  chilling  of  vegetation  by  evaporation, 
warms  the  under  soil,  equalizes  the  tempers- 
ture  of  the  ground  during  the  season  of  growth, 
and  renders  it  fit  to  be  worked  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  it  would  be  if  undrained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  poison- 
ous exhalations  from  our  swamps  and  wet 
lands,  are  the  causes  of  the  fevers,  ague,  and 
other  malarial  diseases  which  exist  in  our  coon- 
try.  Were  these  lands  efficiently  drained  th^ 
would  not  only  be  more  productive,  but  the 
public  health  would  be  vastly  improved. 

The  expense  of  thorough  drainage  need  not 
exceed  $20  or  $25  per  acre,  which  will  be  rap- 
idly repaid  with  good  interest  in  the  incresse 
of  the  crops,  in  the  increased  certainty  of  rais- 
ing good  crops  every  year,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  crops.  In  Greet 
Britain  since  the  general  adoption  of  under- 
drainage.  it  is  stated  that  the  wheat  crop  hsi 
increasea  more  than  two-fold,  and  wherever  it 
has  been  tested  in  the  Northern  States  similar 
results  have  attended  the  experiment. 
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Sheep  HusbBBdry. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  the 
cheapest,  quickest  and  best  way  to  renovate 
our  worn-out  lands  is  to  convert  them  into 
flheep- walks  for  a  few  years.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  others  are  of  my  way  of  thinking,  and  that 
the  Farm  and  Home  and  other  agricultural 
Journals  of  influence  are  giving  to  the  subject 
the  prominence  it  deserves.  I  hold  that  no  land 
is  worth  cultivating,  that  is,  will  pay  expenses 
and  yield  any  revenue,  which  is  not  fertile 
enough  to  produce  ten  bushels  of  corn,  eight 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  between  300  and  400  lbs.  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre.  In  the  present  condition 
of  agriculture,  and  with  the  present  system  of 
lahor  it  is  wiser  to  throw  out  all  such  land,  if 
we  cannot  do  anything  else  with  it  than  try  to 
raise  corn  and  cotton. 

But  my  own  experience  and  observation  sat- 
isfy me  that  lands  of  this  sort,  or  even  poorer, 
may  in  a  few  years  be  restored  to  a  high  state 
of  fertility,  and  produce  in  the  meantime  a 
good  interest  on  the  capital  invented,  by  con- 
verting them  into  sheep-walks. 

Now  I  hear  my  farming  friends  who  have 
raised  cotton  and  corn  time  out  of  mind,  say, 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  sheep-walks  ?  Tell  us 
what  you  mean  and  how  you  propose  to  do  all 
you  say.''  In  anticipation  of  these  natural  in- 
quiries, I  crave  space  to  make  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  my  plan  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Let  U8  suppose  a  plantation  of  1000  acres, 
well  fenced,  and  supplied  with  every  thing 
needed  except  the  sheep.  I  would  divide  it 
into  three  parts,  two  of  which  should  be  set 
apart  for  grazing,  and  the  third  including 
woods,  house  lots,  etc.,  should  have  from  100 
to  150  of  arable  land  for  cultivation  and  reno- 
vation. In  February  and  the  early  part  of 
March,  having  previously  repaired  and  built 
all  the  requisite  fences,  I  would  prepare  well 
from  40  to  50  acres,  half  of  which  I  would  sow 
in  oats  in  the  end  of  February,  and  plant  the 
rest  in  corn  in  March.  Having  done  this,  I 
would  then  sow  eight  or  ten  acres  more  in  eats 
on  which  I  would  fold  my  sheep  at  night  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  in  pens  inclosing 
about  half  an  aere. 

The  sheep  should  be  bought  in  April  or  May, 
SOO  will  do  to  begin  with,  increasing  until  the 
number  is  1000. 

The  folding  the  sheep  is  the  source  of  im- 
provement and  profit  and  should  therefore  be 
looked  after  with  the  utmost  care.  They  should 


never  be  put  up  in  the  pens  until  after  sundown 
and  turned  out  before  sunrise,  and  if  cattle  are 
penned  with  them,  will  not  suffer  from  disease, 
and  they  will  be  protected  from  dogs. 

The  first  half  acre  folded  will  be  sufficiently 
manured  in  ten  days,  and  then  the  pen  should 
be  removed,  and  the  manured  ground  thor- 
oughly plowed,  and  sowed  in  oats  and  rutabaga 
turnips;  and  the  same  process  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  each  successive  pen  until  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  care  being  taken  to  plow  under 
all  that  part  of  the  land  set  apart  for  folding  on 
which  the  oats  have  ripened,  before  the  folds 
have  reached  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  sheep  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  flocks,  one  consisting  of 
the  breeding  ewes  and  stock  wethers,  and  the 
other  of  the  lambs,  and  such  of  the  old  ewes 
and  wethers  as  may  be  intended  to  prepare  for 
market.  The  folds  may  now  be  brought  back 
to  the  ground  first  penned  and  sown  in  oats  and 
turnips,  now  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  both  ' 
for  the  second  folding.  In  this  second  folding 
there  should  be  two  pens  for  the  two  flocks,  the 
lambs  and  fattening  sheep  being  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy each  pen  three  or  four  days  before  the 
stock  sheep,  and  allowing  the  latter  to  remain 
for  four  or  flve  days  before  removal. 

The  land  folded  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, may  be  plowed  and  sown  in  turnips  for 
use  of  the  sheep  in  winter  and  spring,  and  the 
subsequent  pens  can  be  sown  in  rye  and  wheat, 
or  any  other  quick  growing  crop  for  spring 
grazing. 

When  winter  comes,  the  fat  sheep  should  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  the  breeding 
ewes  put  in  one  field  to  themselves,  and  the 
rest  of  the  flock  in  the  other.  They  should  be 
brought  up  at  night  and  put  in  separate  lots, 
provided  with  good  sheds  for  shelter,  and  fed 
night  and  morning  on  hay  or  fodder  and  tur- 
nips. When  the  ewes  begin  to  drop  their  lambs, 
in  March,  they  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock,  fed  twice  a  day  on  chopped 
sheaf  oats  and  allowed  to  run  on  land  prepared 
for  them  the  previous  fall. 

The  work  of  each  succeeding  year,  diffen 
only  from  that  of  the  first,  in  that  instead  of 
breaking  new  ground  for  oats,  they  shall  be 
sown  in  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  of  com 
land  and  the  ten  acres  of  manured  land  of  the 
previous  year,  and  these  ten  acres  of  manured 
land  should  at  the  same  time  be  seeded  heavily 
in  clover  and  grass.  Thus  ten  acres  of  clover 
and  grass  land  would  be  added  each  year  to  the 
resources  of  the  fkrm.    When  the  100  or  150 
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acres  first  set  aside  for  cultivation,  have  been 
by  this  process  converted  into  clover  and  grass 
pastures,  fifty  acres  may  be  taken  in  from  each 
of  the  pasture  fields  first  set  aside,  and  the  same 
system  pursued  until  they  are  redeemed.  Thus 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  farm  will  be  raised  to 
a  very  high  state  of  fertility,  and  the  increase 
and  sales  of  the  sheep  will  yield  a  good  reve- 
nue, with  very  small  expenses  for  labor.  An 
eiperienced  shepherd,  and  a  couple  of  smart 
boys  are  all  the  labor  permanently  required. 
In  shearing  time  and  harvest,  extra  labor  would 
be  necessary  for  a  few  days. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system,  such  as  I  have  indicated  above,  or  one 
substantially  like  it,  our  poor  red  hills  may  be 
reclaimed,  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  promoted,  and  the  value  of  the  real 
property  of  the  State  immensely  increased. 

Meriito. 


Fbr  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Saving  Clover  Seed. 

One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  clover 
raising  at  the  South  is  the  difficulty  in  getting 
reliable  seed.  A  large  portion  of  the  seed  sold 
as  clover,  and  for  which  an  exorbitant  price  is 
paid,  is  adulterated  with  all  sorts  of  cheap  and 
worthless  imitations,  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  fraudulent  practice  carried  in  England, 
that  a  special  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in- 
flicting heavy  penalties  on  conviction  of  the 
crime  of  adulterating  seeds. 

If  those  who  raise  clover  would  take  the 
necessary  pains  to  save  the  seed,  they  would 
find  a  ready  market,  high  prices  and  large 
profits,  and  do  a  great  benefit  to  their  neighbors 
by  selling  them  sound,  true  seed.  Now,  after 
thorough  preparation  of  the  ground,  a  heavy 
outlay  of  money  for  seed  and  freight,  careful 
sowing,  rolling,  etc.,  the  planter  finds  in  the 
spring  that  he  has  raised  a  fine  crop  of  fennel 
or  some  other  weed,  and  scarcely  a  sprig  of 
clover.  He  has  lost  his  labor  and  his  money, 
and  a  full  year  of  time. 

I  want  our  farmers  who  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  grow  clover,  to  have  the  benevolence  and 
the  prudence  to  save  the  seed.  The  process  is 
somewhat  troublesome,  requiring  much  care 
and  attention,  but  it  pays.  The  main  objects 
to  be  attained  are,  first,  to  cut  the  seed  when 
the  largest  quantity  is  ripe;  and,  second,  to 
gather  and  handle  it  so  that  the  seed  will  not 
be  shattered  on  the  ground,  and  empty  straw 
gathered  into  the  barn.     The  reason  of  the 


failures  to  save  clover  seed  is  want  of  attention 
to  these  matters. 

First,  as  to  the  time  of  cutting:  In  every 
clover  field,  from  the  time  the  first  heads  ripen 
until  the  close  of  the  season,  the  seed  are  daily 
reaching  maturity.  They  cannot  all  be  saved 
at  the  same  time,  because  they  do  not  all  ripen 
at  once.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain, 
by  close  and  diligent  observation,  the  exact 
time  when  the  greatest  amount  of  seed  is  ripe, 
and  when  this  is  found  cutting  should  com- 
mence. If  the  clover  be  cut  before  this  the 
seed  will  not  be  good,  because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  will  be  immature;  and  if  it  be 
cut  after  this  period  has  gone  by,  a  still  heavier 
loss  will  be  sustained  in  the  quantity  of  seed 
which  will  be  shaken  out  of  the  heads  in  cat- 
ting and  handling,  because  it  will  be  too  ripe. 
When  the  greater  number  of  the  heads  assume 
a  dark  color,  almost  black,  then  is  the  time  to 
cut.  The  heads  which  have  a  brown  appear- 
ance are  nearly  ripe,  and  will  become  so  after 
cutting. 

Second,  as  to  cutting:  If  the  clover  has  not 
lodged  and  become  tangled,  the  common  grain 
cradle  is  the  best  instrument  with  which  to 
cut,  when  the  farmer  does  not  own  and  cannot 
procure  a  horse  mower.  It  should  be  thrown 
into  double  swaths,  that  is,  the  clover  of  two 
lands  should  make  one  swath.  After  the  clover 
is  cut,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  curing. 
Should  the  weather  be  fine,  it  may  be  left  in 
the  swaths  for  four  or  five  days — much  longer 
than  is  necessary  for  curing  hay — and  then, 
while  it  is  moist  with  dew  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  so  that  the  heads  will  not  shatter,  it 
should  be  raked  into  bunches  which  can  be 
easily  raised  with  an  ordinary  hay  fork,  pitced 
in  the  wagon  and  hauled  to  the  barn,  where  it 
can  be  threshed  and  cleaned.  Should  there  he 
rain  after  cutting,  the  clover  must  be  con- 
stantly turned,  and  only  hauled  away  when 
thoroughly  dry  and  secure  against  the  possi- 
bility of  heating. 

The  cleaning  is  done  by  a  threshing  machine 
and  fan,  or  where  a  threshing  machine  cannot 
be  had,  it  can  be  beaten  out  by  flails  and  then 
cleaned  with  sieves,  first,  by  a  sieve  sulBciently 
coarse  to  allow  the  seed  to  pass  through,  hot 
retaining  all  trash  and  larger  seeds,  and  after- 
ward by  a  fine  sieve  which  will  retain  the 
seed  and  permit  all  smaller  substances  to  pass 
through.  By  this  means  the  seed  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  prepared  for  market 
Where  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  by  the  prodaoer 
this  cleaning  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
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and  it  can  be  sown  in  tbe  chaff,  sowing  from 
ive  to  six  bushels  of  seed  in  the  chaff  per  acre 
instead  of  sixteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  cleaned 
seed.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  experienced  pro- 
dacers  of  clover  that  the  seed  sown  in  the  chaff 
does  better  and  brings  a  sorer  stand  than  where 
the  clean  seed  is  sown.  On  well  prepared  land 
an  acre  of  good  clover  will  produce  from  four 
to  five  bushels  of  clean  seed. 

Tedious  and  difficult  as  is  the  process  it  is 
time  well  spent,  because  we  are  sure  to  obtain 
good  seed,  and  sure  of  obtaining  a  good  stand, 
instead  of  the  cruol  disappointments  and  loss 
of  labor,  money  and  time,  which  are  too  often 
Buffered  where  seed  are  purchased  and  imported 
from  a  distance. 

I  attach  so  much  importance  to  clover  as  the 
best  fertilizer  and  most  economical  renovator 
of  our  exhausted  lands,  and  as  a  first-rate  food 
for  all  sorts  of  stock,  I  am  anxious  to  protect 
our  farmers  against  failure,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  engage  mere  largely  and  generally  in 
clover  culture.  Experience  has  fully  proved 
that  our  soil  and  climate  are  not  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  clover.  The  doubts  which 
were  entertained  a  few  years  ago  have  been 
entirely  removed,  and  all  that  is  necessary  now 
is  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  sow  the  seed.  Trefoil. 


Who  Is  a  Oood  Farmer? 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  exist  upon  the 
question  which  heads  this  article.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  a  majority  of  men,  however,  he  is 
considered  the  best  farmer  who  farms  the  most 
land,  raises  the  biggest  crops,  works  the  great- 
est number  of  hands,  runs  the  most  plows,  etc. 
In  our  cotton  raising  country  he  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  best  farmer  in  popular  esteem  who 
raises  the  greatest  number  of  bales,  and  the 
largest  number  to  the  hand.  Mr.  A,  who  with 
a  self-satisfied  look  tells  you,  "I  made  1000 
bags  last  year  with  100  hands,  ten  bags  to  the 
hand,"  is  set  down  at  once  as  a  "fine  farmer;" 
Mr.  B,  who  made  1100  bags  with  99  hands, 
throws  A  into  the  shade,  and  is  universally 
spoken  of  as  a  "  splendid  farmer ; "  but  when 
Messrs.  C  &  D  come  along,  who  "run  eight 
big  places,"  and  made  3000  bags,  "  eleven  bags 
to  the  full  hand,"  A  and  B  sink  into  compara- 
tive insignificance,  and  the  praises  of  C  &  D — 
"the  most  successful  planters  in  the  South" — 
"the  biggest  planters  out"  —  are  on  every 
tongue  wherever  their  Came  has  reached. 

Kobody  asks  whether  the  "  fine  farmer,"  the 
*' splendid  farmer,"  or  the  "biggest  planters 


out,"  have  improved  their  lands  by  draining, 
ditching,  subsoiling  and  manuring  p  whether 
they  have  ascertained  the  character  and  ele- 
ments of  their  lands,  and  cropped  and  manured 
them  with  reference  to  their  capacity  and  re- 
quirements; whether  they  have  raised  their 
own  provisions,  made  their  manure,  kept  accu- 
rate accounts  of  their  farming  operations,  and 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
farming.  All  that  is  asked  is,  how  many  bags 
of  cotton  have  they  raised?  Their  plantations 
may  be  spotted  all  over  with  old  fields,  worn 
and  torn  to  barrenness;  their  fields  may  be 
seamed  with  yawniog  gullies ;  their  houses, 
barns  and  stables  may  be  as  tumble-down  and 
untidy  as  possible,  without  a  flower  or  a  vege- 
table in  the  garden,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
the  farm  may  be  as  rude  and  unsightly  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  big  cotton  crop  blots  out 
all  other  transgressions. 

This  is  all  wrong.  The  good  farmer  is  he 
who  raises  big  crops  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
proves his  land ;  who  understands  his  business, 
attends  to  it  and  does  it;  whose  stock  are  of 
the  best  and  in  the  best  condition;  whose 
fences  are  always  in  good  repair;  whose  farm 
buildings  are  commodious  and  neat;  whose 
dwelling  has  the  appearance  of  the  home  of 
civilized  people ;  whose  manure  heap  is  very 
large .  and  increasing ;  whose  corn-crib  and 
smoke-house  are  ever  full  of  corn  and  meat 
raised  by  himself;  who  is  surrounded  by  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  who  studies 
his  profession  and  strives  to  reach  the  perfec- 
tion of  farming  economy,  and  knows  at  the 
end  of  the  year  exactly  what  he  has  made, 
what  he  has  expended,  and  how  he  stands  with 
the  world.  He  may  not  raise  more  than  ten 
bags  of  cotton,  or  even  less;  he  may  be  only 
that  despicable  thing,  a  "  patch  farmer,"  but  in 
reality  he  is  incalculably  a  better  farmer  than 
the  "fine,"  the  "splendid,"  and  the  "biggest 
planters  out,"  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  to  follow  his  improved  system,  emi- 
grate or  starve,  will  be  the  only  alternative  left 
to  those  who  now  despise  agricultural  improve- 
ment, boast  of  never  reading  an  agricultural 
book  or  journal,  and  fancy  that  what  they 
don't  know  is  not  worth  knowing,  because  they 
are  doing  exactly  as  "daddy  done,"  toting 
com  in  one  end  and  a  rock  in  the  other  end  of 
the  sack  as  the  most  economical  mode  of  bal- 
ancing the  load. 


Plow  deep,  rotate  your  crops,  and  rest  your 
lands. — Dickson, 
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For  Hm  Stmthtm  Farm  and  Hani*. 

Curlnff  CloTer  Hay. 

It  is  a  very  general  belief  that  clover  hay  is 
very  hard  to  cure.    This  is  a  great  mistake. 

Clover  for  hay  should  be  cut  when  about  half 
of  the  heads  have  turned  brown  in  color.  It 
should  never  be  scattered  out  of  the  swath. 
The  old  plan  of  "  spreading  it  out  to  cure"  not 
only  involves  considerable  useless  labor,  but 
does  the  hay  a  positive  injury.  The  less  any 
grass  is  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  process  of 
curing  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  the  hay 
in  the  retention  of  the  juices  and  the  succu- 
lence  of  the  stalks. 

Let  the  clover  lie  in  the  swaths  until  more 
than  half  of  the  upper  part  is  sufficiently  cured, 
which,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  will  be  in 
eight  or  nine  hours,  even  if  the  swath  is  very 
heavy.  If  it  is  light  the  time  required  for 
curing  will  be  proportionately  less.  When  the 
upper  part  is  thus  cured,  let  the  swath  be  turned 
with  hay  forks  bottom  up,  and  let  it  lie  thus 
for  four  or  five  hours,  until  the  under  side  is 
cured.  Then  throw  these  swaths  together  into 
windrows — three  swaths  to  a  windrow — and 
commence  hauling  in,  running  the  wagon  be- 
tween two  windrows  and  loading  from  each. 
These  operations  should  only  take  place  after 
the  dew  has  disappeared.  Clover  will  keep 
with  much  less  curing  by  drying  than  any  other 
grass.  It  is  a  good  test  to  twist  a  bunch  of  the 
olover  hay,  and  if  no  juice  exudes,  the  hay  is 
perfectly  cured,  and  may  be  hauled  home  with 
safety.  In  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia, 
it  is  very  common,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  to 
haul  home  in  the  evening  clover  cut  in  the 
morning.  It  is  invariably  the  case  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

If  the  hay  is  exposed  too  long  to  the  sun, 
the  leaves,  blossoms  and  stalks  are  dried  so 
that  the  outside  of  the  stem  becomes  indurated 
and  the  interior  moisture  cannot  escape.  •  The 
result  is  that  the  grass  is  really  not  cured,  or 
If  it  is,  the  long  exposure  spoils  the  leaves 
and  blossoms,  dries  them  to  a  chip,  and  noth- 
ing is  left  but  the  stems.  Cured  in  the  swath 
or  in  the  cock,  every  part,  leaf,  blossom  and 
«tem,  dries  equally,  the  evaporation  of  moist- 
ure goes  on  gradually  and  regularly,  and  all 
the  succulent  qualities  of  the  hay  are  preserved. 

In  storing  away  clover  hay  we  think  that  the 
fkrmer  would  do  well  to  have  long,  high  sheds 
open  on  one  (the  south)  side,  to  spread  a  layer 
of  hay  the  whole  length  of  his  shed,  sprinkling 
each  layer  with  salt  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  lbs. 


to  the  ton,  or  strewing  a  layer  of  straw  nine  or 
ten  inches  thick  between  every  two  layers  of 
clover  of  the  same  thickness.  It  is  a  much 
better,  safer  and  tidier  mode  of  putting  away 
clover  than  putting  it  in  stacks. 

Let  the  clover  wilt  in  the  swath.  Then  torn, 
the  swath  upside  down.  Then  throw  into  win* 
drows,  haul  home  and  put  in  sheds,  sprinkling 
with  salt.  In  the  best  clover  countries  this  it 
the  approved  way.  Foraokb. 

For  th€  Southern  Farm  and  Some, 

Upland  Bice. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  farmers  think  of 
raising  upland  rice,  and  how  general  is  the  belief 
that  no  rice  is  worth  anything  but  that  which 
is  raised  in  the  swamps  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  for  table 
use,  and  for  stock  food,  upland  rice  is  not  only 
equal  in  quality  and  quantity,  but  superior  to 
the  low  land,  and  that  it  will  grow  luxuriantly 
on  almost  any  kind  of  soil. 

This  has  been  proved  beyond  a  question  ia 
Alabama,  where  for  many  years  upland  rice  hat 
been  raised  with  great  success,  yielding  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  shelled  rlce^ 
that  is,  rice  with  the  husk  on,  to  the  acre;  and 
wherever  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  Geor- 
gia, even  on  thin  pine  land,  slightly  cnanured 
with  stable  manure  or  a  little  cotton  seed,  it  hat 
produced  abundantly.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
grain  that  yields  more  generously,  that  grows 
more  easily  on  any  species  of  soil,  or  that  it 
more  independent  of  seasons.  Of  course,  like 
most  other  crops,  it  does  better  on  a  rich  than 
on  a  poor  soil — a  fat  limestone  is  the  best  of 
all — but  it  will  yield  largely  on  pine  lands,  and 
if  helped  by  manure  and  lime,  will  run  the 
black  limestone  land  very  close.  The  "big 
white,"  "  little  white,"  and  the  "  red-bearded," 
all  do  well  on  upland.  The  cleaning  or  hulling 
can  be  easily  performed  with  an  ordinary  pestle 
and  mortar,  and  at  very  little  expense  three  or 
four  of  these  pestles  and  mortars  could  be  so 
constructed  as  to  run  by  the  gin-power,  which 
would  clean  a  large  crop  with  great  expedition. 

As  forage,  nothing  is  superior  for  all  sorts  of 
stock.  It  is  very  nutritive,  and  for  milch  cows 
has  been  found  to  produce  superior  milk  and 
butter.  During  the  war,  when  our  cavalry  wat 
stationed  in  the  rice  country,  and  the  horses 
were  fed  entirely  on  sheaf  rice,  I  have  been 
told  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who  served  there^ 
that  the  horses  were  in  fine  condition,  ate  the 
rice  greedily,  and  were  in  as  good  order  as  when 
fed  on  plenty  of  good  corn  and  fodder. 
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In  diversifying  oar  industry,  and  particularly 
in  increasing  the  number  of  provision  crops,  I 
tMnk  it  would  be  very  well  if  our  people  would 
torn  their  attention  to  upland  rice.  You  can 
bring  the  subject  to  their  notice,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  can  give  them  such  information  as  to  the 
time  and  modes  of  planting,  cultivation,  gath- 
ering and  preparations  for  consumption  as  you 
may  deem  important.  Homespttn. 


A  Lecture  on  the  ^^  Progress  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Last  Thirty  Years/' 

Delivered  by  M.  Geo.  Villb,  Vincennes^  for  the 
Season  of  1868.  Translated  from  the  French 
for  Thk  Plantation,  by  Misa  E.  L.  How- 
ard, Kingston^  Oeorffia, 

Gentlemen — In  concluding  the  conferences 
of  the  year  18G8,  I  intend  to  give  you  a  view 
of  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  the  course 
of  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  giving  myself  up  to  this  retrospective 
study,  I  am  not  yielding  simj^ly  to  curiosity, 
bat  am  guided  by  the  desire  to  show  you  how 
the  results,  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  spring 
from  an  anterior  progress,  of  which  they  are 
the  enlarged  continuation,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
crown. 

Finally,  I  would  have  you  appreciate,  from 
a  more  general  point  of  view  than  formerly, 
what  we  may  expect  from  the  use  of  chemical 
fertilizers,  and  let  you  judge  of  the  changes 
they  have  introduced  in  France,  particularly 
in  the  processes  of  culture  consecrated  by  the 
Past. 

To  hare  a  clear  idea  of  the  agricultural  situ- 
ation of  a  country,  you  must  know  its  extent 
and  the  manner  of  division  of  its  productive 
forces. 

Property  in  France,  since  1789,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  extreme  division ;  it  was  an  unavoid- 
able effect  of  the  law  regulating  the  division  of 
estates.  Of  the  108,000,000  acres,  which  com- 
prehend our  agricultural  territory,  40,500,000 
are  in  large  estates ;  18,000,000  in  medium,  and 
49,500,000  in  small  divisions.  The  large  and 
medium  estates  are  in  the  hands  of  2,000,000 
proprietors,  while  the  small  divisions  are  di- 
vided between  23,000,000  possessors.  These 
small  divisions  thus  overpower  the  large  and 
medium  estates,  both  by  number  of  represent- 
atives and  by  extent  of  surface. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  interests  springing 
from  this  situation,  on  which  civil  and  com- 
mercial legislation,  political  economy,  and  even 
the  manners  of  the  people,  have  an  influence 
not  to  be  overlooked,  you  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  there  are  twenty-three  millions  of 
small  proprietors  in  France  possessing  only 
exhausted  surfaces. 

The  greatest  improvement  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  is  the  tendency  of  all  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  suppress  the  fallow  and  substitute  the 
triennial  system  of  alternate  rotations,  through 
which  the  ground  is  occupied  by  plants  of  dif- 


ferent natures  in  such  a  manner  bs  never  to 
leave  it  unproductive. 

As  the  triennial  system  makes  a  grand  epoch 
in  Agricultural  history  by  reason  of  its  cer- 
tainty and  the  guarantees  of  order  it  eives  to 
society,  whatever  may  be  its  imperfections,  let 
us  recall  its  laws  and  economy.  The  triennial 
system  consists  in  dividing  the  soil  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  always  kept  in  pas- 
ture, the  other  divided  into  two  or  three  fields 
invariably  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
cereals,  with  this  reserve,  that  the  land  be  left 
fallow,  that  is  to  say,  unproductive  one  year  out 
of  every  two  or  three  years. 

The  exclusive  culture  of  the  cereals  alter- 
nating with  the  fallow,  and  the  land  thus  left 
idle,  generally  form  the  two  salient  points  of  the 
triennial  system. 

Why  is  this  system  a  grand  system,  and  why 
does  it  deserve  to  be  called  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  Agriculture?  Because  it  gives  entire 
security  to  those  people  who  practice  it,  in  that 
its  powers  of  production  are  suflicient  for  their 
wants.  In  fact,  when  this  system  is  rigidly 
carried  out,  the  land  is  not  impoverished,  the 
natural  fecundity  of  the  soil  is  not  impaired, 
and  the  harvests  it  produces  may  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

But,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  this  system 
has,  also,  its  inconveniences.  First,  it  is  not 
suflSciently  productive;  do  what  you  may,  if 
continued  for  a  long  term  of  years  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  harvests,  whether  they  have 
been  larger  or  smaller,  are  stopped  for  wheat, 
at  twenty  bushels  the  acre  of  grain,  and  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds 
of  straw.  This  is  the  extreme  limit  of  the  pro- 
gress we  may  expect. 

It  was  then  evident  that  the  time  would  come 
when  this  system  would  not  respond  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  produced  by  increase  of 
population,  and  must  disappear  or  be  changed. 
This  change  began  fifty  years  ago,  and  extended 
from  day  to  day,  under  the  pressure  of  a  neces- 
sity, which  the  farmers  rather  submitted  to  than 
were  conscious  of.  It  has  been  replaced,  or 
soon  will  be,  by  alternate  rotations,  in  which 
the  fallow  is  entirely  excluded.  Now,  as  this 
is — as  I  look  at  it — the  greatest  agricultural 
progress  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  let 
us  study  its  character  and  bearing. 

In  the  triennial  system  on^third  of  the  land 
remained  unproductive ;  with  alternate  rota- 
tions, the  whole  of  the  soil  is  always  at  work ; 
consequently,  it  is  evident  to  all,  the  latter 
method  is  superior  by  the  increase  of  extent 
cultivated. 

In  the  triennial  system,  the  returns  from 
wheat  stopped  at  twenty  odd  bushels  of  grain 
the  acre;  with  the  alternate  rotations,  where 
the  fallow  is  replaced  by  the  culture  of  clover 
and  the  Irish  potato,  permitting  the  keep  of  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  the  returns  from  wheat 
reach  thirty  bushels  the  acre,  and  the  straw 
passes  from  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds  to  three  thousand  pounds 
the  acre.  The  advantage,  then,  as  regards  the 
amount  of  harvest,  rests  with  the  alternate 
rotations. 
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But  obeerve,  gentlemen,  if  we  apply  these 
Alternate  rotations  with  rigor,  that  is  to  say,  if 
we  use  as  agents  of  fertility  the  manure  alone 
produced  by  the  farm,  and  force  the  soil  to 
furnish  at  once  the  manure  which  enriches  the 
land,  and  the  cereal,  or  other  crops  fdr  ezporta- 
tioxi,  the  return  of  thirty  bushels  the  acre  of 
grain  beeomes,  in  its  turn,  an  unchangeable 
limit,  and  forms  the  term  of  a  progress  which 
43annot  be  passed. 

To  their  superiority  of  harvest,  the  alternate 
rotations  add  another  advantage — that  of  less- 
ening and  preventing,  in  a  certain  measure, 
food  crises. 

In  fact,  in  this  system,  clover  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes'form  the  chief  stock  of  food.  Is  the 
<;rop  bad  7  The  price  of  wheat  is  raised ;  but 
that  of  meat  and  Irish  potatoes  follow  a  cor- 
responding rise^  and  the  producer  always  finds 
an  advantage  m  selling  his  animals  and  his 
stock  of  Irish  potatoes,  which  serve  to  make 
up,  at  least  in  part,  the  deficit    If  there  is  a 

Sood  harvest,  the  price  of  erain  falls.  Imme- 
iately  there  is  a  eain  in  the  cultures  for  the 
feeding  and  fattening  of  stock.  Consequently, 
I  repeat,  with  the  system  of  alternate  rotations, 
food  crises  lose  much  of  their  gravity ;  produc- 
tion being  no  longer  restrainiS  to  the  cereals, 
the  cultivator  has  always  land  at  his  disposal, 
whose  crops  he  can  change  on  short  notice. 
To  allay  the  evils  of  bad  crops,  we  need  only 
make  use  of  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply, 
which,  in  matters  of  economy,  is  the  best  of  so- 
lutions. 

But  alternate  rotations  have,  in  their  turn,  a 
grave  defect.  A  time  will  come  when  they  no 
longer  respond  to  the  demands  of  consumption, 
since  we  cannot,  by  their  help,  pass  the  return 
■of  thirty  bushels  the  acre. 

Why  this  impassable  limit  ?  Because  the  ma- 
nure at  our  disposal,  and  which  is  the  sole  agent 
of  fertility  employed,  does  not  admit  of  larger 
harvest.  Indeed,  the  limit  of  the  harvest  is 
-expressed  by  the  quantity  of  the  agents  of  fer- 
tility contained  in  the  straw  and  the  products 
of  the  meadow  consumed  in  the  stable. 

I  stop  here,  to  better  express  this  first  fact — 
superiority  of  alternate  rotations — but  grave 
fault,  in  tnat  these  rotations,  like  the  triennial 
system,  drawing  all  snpplies  from  themselves, 
open  but  a  limited  path  of  progress  to  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  here  that  science  intervenes  and  a 
new  order  of  things  begins. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  that  until  these  last 
thirty  years,  barn-yard  manure  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  product,  "  sui  generis"  alone  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  only  substance  to  which  Agriculture  had 
recourse.  This  was,  however,  an  erroneous 
opinion,  for  the  manure  is  a  mixture  of  different 
substances,  which,  associated  in  the  form  of 
chemical  products,  after  certain  rules  and  in 
certain  proportions,  manifest  the  same  effects 
that  the  manure  does  itself,  and  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  superior  to  it.  We  know,  by  certain 
experiments,  that  without  the  aid  of  barn-yard 
manure,  we  may  communicate  to  the  poorest 
soils  the  fecundity  of  the  most  favored,  and 
regulate  almost  at  will,  by  the  help  of  these 


products,  the  work  of  vegetation.  The  farm 
of  Yincennes  is  there  to  attest  the  truth  of 
these  results. 

Now,  I  wish,  to-day,  to  reaffirm  these  demon- 
strations, by  the  testimony  of  history,  and  I 
will  take  my  proofs  and  the  justification  of  the 
teaching  to  which  you  have  associated  your- 
selves from  a  period  when  th,e  doctrine  of  chem- 
ical fertilizers  had  not  yet  been  presented. 

If  it  is  true  that  fodr  substances — phosphate 
of  limej  potash,  lime,  and  an  azotic  matter- 
suffice,  in  the  conditions  under  which  agricul- 
ture operates,  for  the  production  of  all  plants, 
it  is  evident  there  ought  to  be  a  balance  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  these  four  substances 
contained  in  the  manure  and  the  harvest.  The 
history  of  a  time  when  these  ideas  were  ust- 
known  may  then  intervene  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  justice  and  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  chemical  fertilizers. 

We  give  the  proofs  in  the  little  table  follow- 
ing, which  shows  all  the  elements  of  the  trien- 
nial system : 

ACBE. 
Manure.  Harrest. 

Phosphoric  Acid 17.5  16.8 

Azote : 36.8  38.8 

Potash 45.6  23.S 

Lime 71.1  14.6 

You  see  the  balance  concludes  in  our  &vor, 
for,  for  two  elements  of  production,  phosphoric 
acid  and  azote,  the  equilibrium  is  maintained; 
and  for  the  two  others,  potash  and  lime,  the 
balance  is  in  favor  of  the  manure  and  the  land. 

Let  us  follow  the  consequences  of  this  import- 
ant fact.  The  doctrine  of  chemical  fertilizers 
adds,  also,  that  the  substances  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  the  harvest,  act  only  in  con- 
dition they  are  all  four  associated  together ;  it 
adds  that  each  of  them,  following  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  fills  by  turns  a  subordinate  or  pre- 
dominant function,  and  this  predominance  or 
subordination  depends  exclusively  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  plant.  The  doctrine  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers  says  further,  as  a  third  proposition,  that 
plants  must  be  divided  into  two  larse  classeB,  as 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  draw  azote; 
those  which  take  it  by  preference  from  the  air, 
as  the  legumes;  and  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  the  cereals  for  example,  must  find  it  m 
the  soil. 

Finally,  the  doctrine  of  chemical  fertilizers 
affirms  that  the  constituent  substances  of  the  fer- 
tilizer cease  to  manifest  their  action  if  they  are 
employed  singly  in  a  soil  deprived  of  the  three 
others,  and  become,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  no 
value  to  vegetation. 

By  the  light  of  these  ideas  we  may  discover, 
in  the  triennial  system,  faults  which  our  obser- 
vation, narrowed  by  the  testimony  of  empirism 
alone,  could  not  perceive  and  arrive  at  last  by 
the  same  process  of  criticism,  applied  to  alter- 
nate rotations,  at  a  more  complete  and  entire 
justification  of  the  doctrine  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers. 

You  remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  triennial 
system  leaves  an  excess  of  potash  and  lime  in 
the  soil.  After  what  I  have  told  you  of  the 
inertia  which  strikes  the  elements  of  the  feriil- 
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izer,  when  employed  singl  j,  this  is  a  pprave  de- 
foot,  8iii«e  these  products  oannot  manifest  their 
action  in  the  absence  of  correlative  quantities 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  lime. 

If  we  pass  from  the  triennial  system  to  alter- 
nate rotations,  what  do  we  And  ?  That  prac- 
tice, without  other  guide  than  its  wonderful 
instinct,  as  soon  as  compelled  to  stop  the  fal- 
low, had  recourse  to  the  Irish  potato  and  clover, 
which  have  need  of  much  potash  and  lime;  and 
which,  beside^  draw  their  azote  from  the  at- 
mosphere, thus  allowing  the  utilization  of  the 
proaucts  left  idle  in  the  land  by  the  triennial 
system,  and  arriving  at  a  perfect  balance. 

We  will  consult  experience,  and  take  for  ex- 
ample a  rotation  of  five  years,  comprehending 
the  following  succession  of  crops : 

First  year Irish  potatoes. 

Second  year Wheat. 

Third  year ^Clover. 

Fourth  year Wheat. 

Fifth  year..... Oats. 

While  in  the  triennial  system  there  was  an 
excess  of  potash  and  lime,  this  time  nothing  is 
left  idle ;  and,  apart  from  a  small  quantity  of 
lime,  which  is  unimportant,  the  balance  is  main- 
tained. 

ANNUAL  BALANCE. 

Tin  AOSB. 

Mjuiare.  Harrest. 

Phosphoric  acid 87  lbs.  75  lbs. 

Potash 226  lbs.        118  lbs. 

Lime 250  lbs.        117  life. 

Azote 180  lbs.        232  lbs. 

You  may,  perhaps  remark,  that  the  soil  has 
lost  in  azote.  This  loss  need  not  trouble  you. 
It  is,  in  reality,  but  nominal,  since,  in  the  sum 
total  of  azote  for  the  harvest,  we  added  that  of 
the  clover,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Are  you  tempted  to  deny  this  origin  ?  It  is 
easy  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it.  In  the  economy 
of  alternate  rotation,  take,  for  example,  wheat, 
which  figures  twice:  the  first  time  before  the 
clover,  the  second  time  after  this  plant.  Now, 
it  is  proved,  by  *the  universal  experielice  of 
farmers,  that  wheat,  succeeding  clover,  always 

5 reduces  more  than  when  preceding  it.  Why  ? 
because  ^e  third  crop  of  clover  is  turned  un- 
der green,  and  the  wheat  is  benefitted  by  the 
azote  it  contains,  of  which  the  atmostphere  paid 
the  costs. 

It  is  then  true,  as  science,  based  upon  expe- 
riment, afilrms,  that  phosphate  of  lime,  potash, 
lime,  united  to  an  azotic  matter,  are  the  source 
and  the  first  matter  of  all  crops,  and  you  see 
how  fully  history,  questioned  without  preju- 
dice, confirms  the  four  fundamental  proposi- 
tions upon  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  chem- 
ical fertilizers. 

Do  you  not  see  the  consequences  deduced 
from  these  premises?  If  it  is  true,  and  the 
&ct  is  incontestable,  that  there  exists  deposits 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  lime  and  azotic 
oiatter  m  Nature,  and  agricultural  efibrts  are 
stopped  by  insufficiency  of  manure,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  these  agents  to  raise  our  re- 
turns to  a  more  and  more  elevated  limit  I 

This  new  deduction  has  not  only  a  theoretic 
uiterest  for  us,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  economic 


conditions,  prevailing  since  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce witn  England. 

I  act  on  the  principle  that  Agriculture,  with 
barn-yard  manure  alone,  has  ceased,  in  the 
larger  cultures,  to  produce  profits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  the  land  and  the  interest  on 
money,  ana  it  is  impossible  to  contend  against 
importation  of  foreign  grain. 

Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  study  the  advantages  to  be  drawn  b^  prac- 
tice from  these  new  agents,  which,  freeing  the 
agriculturist  from  these  shackles  and  burdens 
imposed  on  him  by  the  necessity  of  producing 
his  manure,  leave  him  the  command  of  the 
returns  from  his  land,  like  the  machinist  over 
his  machine,  by  giving  more  or  less  steam,  or 
by  consuming  more  or  less  combustible  matter. 
The  fuel  of  the  agriculturist  is  the  first  elements 
of  his  crops. 

Their  amount  regulates  the  products  of  vege- 
tation and  the  profits  drawn  therefrom. 

The  culture  by  manure  alone  has  still  graver 
consequences  for  the  small  former.  The  quan- 
tity of  manure  at  his  disposal  being  alwajrs 
insufficient,  if  it  is  not,  indeed,  nothing,  the 
ground  is  subjected  to  an  inevitably  exhaust- 
ing culture,  which,  in  its  turn,  reacts  upon  the 
general  economy  of  the  country. 

We  will  then  prove,  by  examples  that  cannot 
be  contested,  that  the  Agriculture  which  oper- 
ates only  with  barnyard  manure,  has  ceased  to 
be  a  sufficiently  remunerative  industry,  and  is 
incapable  of  benefiting,  economically,  and  in 
a  short  time,  our  worn-out  lands. 

I  draw  my  first  proof  from  a  celebrated  place, 
the  farm  of  Bechelbronn,  in  Alsace,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  directed  by  M.  Boussingault,  to 
whom  Agricultural  Science  owes  so  many  use- 
ful and  estimable  works. 

The  domain  in  question  represents  a  value  of 
$57,000,  put  in  working  order  by  a  cash  capital 
of  $6650.  Now,  all  accounts  paid,  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  fixed  at  3  per  100,  the 
profit  obtained  is  $665  per  annum.  Is  the 
financial  result  obtained  m  proportion  to  the 
capital  engaged? 

However,  of  the  247  acres,  of  which  the  farm 
is  composed,  135  are  devoted  to  meadow,  and 
the  part  eiven  to  stock  is  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
past. 

Do  not  think  this  small  profit  is  the  result  of 
defective  management ;  it  depends  solely  upon 
the  method  of  culture,  and  to  convince  you  of 
this,  I  have  only  to  show  you  the  returns  from 
the  principal  crops : 

Wheat 58  bushels. 

Oats 104  bushels. 

Beets 52,000  pounds. 

Hay 8,690  pounds. 

This  is  what  the  most  enlightened  practice 
has  been  able  to  obtain  while  using  barn-yard 
manure  alone  as  an  agent  of  fertility. 

A  certain  school  of  economists,  devoted  to 
Agriculture,  says  the  small  profits  at  Bechel- 
bronn  are  not  due  to  the  mode  of  culture,  but 
the  insufficiency  of  capital  used.  Increase  the 
capital,  say  they,  you  will  have  more  stock, 
giving  more  manure,  and  an  increase  of  crops. 
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According  to  the  representatiyes  of  this  schoo], 
alternate  cultures,  worked  hy  a  powerful  capi- 
tal, are  capable  of  leading  to  the  hishest  re- 
tarns,  and  this  is,  according  to  them,  the  whole 
Moret  of  profit  in  Agriculture. 

How  much  truth  is  there  in  this  opinion? 
The  example  of  the  Institute  at  Grignon  will 
•how  you. 

The  rolling  capital  there  was,  in  the  begin- 
ning, $85  the  acre.  To  this  advantage  we  must 
add  another :  Grignon  had  no  rent  to  pay ;  a 
lease  of  forty  years  had  been  giyen,  and  the 
rent  was  to  be  spent  in  improyements,  of  which 
the  establishment  for  the  time  reaped  all  the 
benefit.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  at- 
tempt ?  The  negation  of  the  principle,  which 
the  respectable  founder  of  Grignon  had  the 
hope  and  the  ambition  to  make  triumphant. 
Grienon  has  not  only  not  given  proof  that  it 
produces  with  profit,  or  that  the  profit  was  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  but  it  has 
always  refused  to  publish  the  accounts  of  cul- 
tures. However,  in  spite  of  this  reserve  toward 
the  public,  Grignon  has  said  enough  to  help  us 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  these  accounts. 

[to  BK  OOVTINUBD.] 
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Practical  Uses  of  lime. 

BT  JAMES  A.  WHITNET. 

As  a  manure,  lime  is  useful  to  supply  the 
per  centage  of  mineral  matter  essential  to  the 
ffrowth  of  crops,  and  to  work  chemical  changes 
In  the  soil.  For  the  first  named  function  there 
is  commonly  enough  lime  in  natural  soils,  but 
for  the  latter  there  is  seldom  enough  in  marshy 
■oils,  or  in  those  containing  more  than  10  to  12 
per  cent,  of  humus  or  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter. The  amount  of  lime  actually  required  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  various  crops  ns  a  min- 
•ral  constituent  may  be  inferred  from  the  quan- 
tity which  the  crop  actually  takes  out  of  the 
land.  It  has  been  shown  that  an  average  crop 
of  wheat  absorbs  a  little  more  than  12  pounds 
of  lime  to  the  acre ;  barley,  19,  oats,  15 ;  beans, 
87;  peas,  70;  turnips,  102  ;  potatoes,  60;  mead- 
ow hay,  about  40,  and  red  clover,  103.  As 
lime  is  readily  soluble  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  in  400  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
aside  from  rare  instances,  there  will  naturally 
exist  enough  in  the  soil  to  meet  all  the  demands 
of  plant  nutrition.  The  exception  will  be  found 
on  dry  sandy  soils  containing  little  vegetable 
matter,  and  with  these  the  supply  should  be 
cautiously  administered  in  the  form  of  thor- 
oughly slacked  lime,  as  this  will  exert  the  least 
corrosive  action  upon  the  scant  per  centage  of 
humus,  whieh,  on  such  lands,  should  be  encour- 
aged and  retained.  In  these  cases,  moreover, 
it  will  be  best  to  sow  the  powdered  lime  along 
with  the  seed,  using  for  the  purpose  a  machine 
which  keeps  the  alkaline  dust  from  the  sower's 
face  and  eyes.  This  mode  of  treatment  may 
be  assumed  as  also  best  for  light,  dry  upland 
loams  cropped  for  a  series  of  years  with  plants 
requiring  the  lime. 


Lime,  however,  owes  its  value  in  agriculture 
essentially  to  its  strong  alkaline  character, 
which  enables  it  to  combme  with  acids  to  form 
stable  compounds,  and  to  displace  such  acids 
from  previous  combinations  forming  substances 
injurious  to  plant  life.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty,  therefore,  it  is  a  specific  for  the 
sourness  which  both  in  soils  and  in  muck  heaps 
detracts  in  very  many  cases  from  the  fertility 
of  the  one,  and  the  fertilizing  capacity  of  the 
other.  In  using  lime,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
farmer  should  proceed  understandingly,  and 
this  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  one  of  the  simplest 
appliances  of  the  laboratory.  Litmus  or  test 
paper  is  a  porous  paper  saturated  with  a  sub- 
stance that  possesses  the  curious  property  of 
turning  red  by  contact  with  acids,  and  blue  with 
alkalis.  By  taking  a  sample  of  soil,  therefore, 
digesting  or  boiling  it  witn  rain  water,  and  dip- 
ping into  it  a  strip  of  the  blue  litmus  paper,  a 
red  tint  on  the  latter  will  indicate  the  presence 
of  acids,  and  show  that  the  use  of  lime  will  be 
beneficial.  The  same  test  is  recommended  by 
Yoelcker  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphate 
of  iron  or  copperas,  which  is  as  poisonous  to 
plants  as  to  animals,  and  for  which  lime  is  also 
a  corrective.  The  chemical  action,  however, 
in  the  two  cases  is  difierent.  With  the  acids 
alone  it  merely  forms  harmless  or  neutral  com- 
pounds, such  as  ulmate  and  humate  of  lime,  of 
little  or  no  consequence  one  way  or  the  other. 
■Jj^ith  the  copperas  lime  acts  to  wholly  decom- 
pose the  substance,  leaving  iron,  oxyde  or  rust, 
and  forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  the 
former  harmless,  and  the  latter  capable  of  ex- 
erting at  least  a  slight  beneficial  effect  after  the 
manner  of  plaster.  The  litmus  paper  may  be 
obtained  frova  any  dealer  in  chemicals  in  cities, 
and  undoubtedly  from  most  druggists  in  rural 
villages,  and,  from  its  cheapness  and  utility, 
should  be  used  by  farmers  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated much  more  than  it  ever  has  been. 

It  is  not  enough,  moreover,  to  know  that 
lime  is  needed,  but  the  character  of  this  soil 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  both  in  determining  the 
quantity  per  acre  and  the  form,  whether  as 
caustic,  slaked  or  chalky  marl,  in  which  it  may 
best  be  used.  Should  the  land  be  saturated 
with  stagnant  water,  and  bear  a  rank  growth 
of  wild  grasses,  no  application  of  lime,  no  mat- 
ter how  caustic  or  how  profuse,  will  do  any 
good  until  underdraining  shall  have  carried  off 
the  surplus  water,  and  thoroughly  opened  the 
ground  to  the  ready  admixture  of  the  alkaline 
material.  Lime  will  do  much  good  on  land 
rich  in  organic  matter,  and  where  this  ex- 
ceeds seven  to  ton  per  cent,  with  a  strong  acid 
reaction  by  the  test  above  mentioned,  the  lime 
should  be  used  in  the  caustic  state.  This  for 
the  reason  that,  aside  from  the  chemical  action 
induced  by  it  as  previously  explained,  lime 
rapidly  hastens  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  which,  however  valuable 
when  existing  in  proper  proportions,  is  of  no 
benefit  when  these  are  exceeded.  The  manner 
in  which  this  reduction  6f  organic  matter  is 
bronfi;ht  about  by  caustic  lime  is  probably 
closely  analogous  to  that  by  which  woody  fiber 
is  destroyed  by  potash,  viz.,  by  the  abstraction 
of  silica.    Any  one  who  has  examined  the  base- 
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board  of  a  leach-tub  will  have  noticed  that  the 
fibers  of  the  wood  have  lost  their  firmness  and 
assumed  a  peculiar  texture.  The  potash  unites 
with  the  silica,  atom  b^  atom,  to  form  a  silicate 
of  potash.  In  the  soil  the  lime,  in  a  similar 
way,  abstracts  silica,  to  form  a  silicate  of  lim& 
while  the  other  constituents,  being  separated 
or  disarranged,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  silica, 
rapidly  disintegrate  and  decompose. 

To  return  to  the  percentage  of  humus  or  or- 
ganic matter  desirable  in  a  soil.    This  cannot 
be  stated  with  any  accuracy,  because  it  depends 
not  only  upon  the  character  and  proportions  of 
the  mineral  constituents,  but  upon  the  crops  to 
be' grown.     A  soil  with  much  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  should  have  a  good  proportion  of 
well  decomposed  organic  matter  to  retain  am- 
monia and  supply  carbonic  acid,  by  which  the 
solution  of  the  minerals  may  be  hastened.    In 
general,  the  use  of  lime  is  indicated  whenever 
the  proportion  of  organic  matter  exceeds  ten 
per  cent.     An  easy  method  of  finding  the  per- 
centage of  organic  matter  in  a  sample  of  earth 
is  to  take  not  less  than  two  pounds  of  soil, 
place  it  in  an  ordinary  bowl  and  put  the  latter 
mto  an  iron  kettle,  with  a  layer  of  clean,  dry 
sand,  an  inch  or  two  thick,  between.    Place  the 
bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  the  sand  beside  the 
bowl  and  put  the  apparatus  on  the  stove.    Keep 
the  sand  at  a  heat  of  A-om  215^  to  230^  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  or  until  all  the  water  is  ex- 
pelled flrom  the  soil.    Then   carefully  weigh 
the  now  thoroughly-dried  sample ;  put  the  bowl 
in  the  fire  and  keep  it  red-hot  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  by  which  time  the  oreanio  matter  will 
be  burned  out.    Wait   until   the   sample  is 
eooled,  and  weigh.    The  difference  between  the 
weight  before  and  after  burning  furnishes  the 
datum,  f^m  which,  by  a  simple   calculation, 
the  percentage  of  organic  matter  may  be  read- 
ily ^culated.    Of  course  the  bowl  will  crack 
in  the  fire,  and  some  care  will  often  be  required 
to  prevent  it  from  Calling  apart  and  losing  the 
■ample,  but  by  guarding  against  such  a  contin- 
gency the  method  will  be  found  sufficiently  ao- 
eorate  for  all  practical  purposes.    The  quantity 
of  lime  to  be  used  in  any  case  must  be  dictated 
by  the  discretion  of  the  farmer,  and  should  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  acidi- 
ty of  the  soil,  and  its  percental  of  humus. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  apply  moderate 
quantities,  say  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre  per  an- 
num, through  a  series  of  years,  than  to  give  a 
strong  dose  at  once,  and,  when  eonvenient,  it  is 
^^tter  to  plow  the  land  and  apply  the  lime 
^^y  in  the  fall,  so  that  its  action  may  be  well 
^er  way  before  the  succeeding  crop  is  sown, 
^^ere  the  organic  matter  falls  below  10  per 
cent,  even  if  the    acidity  is  pretty  strongly 
I    naarked-lt  will  be  more  advantageous  to  use 
slaked  lime,   and  when  the  percentage  falls 
!    lower  than  5  or  6,  the  chalky  material  found  in 
I    ^^7  parts  of  tiie  country,  and   sometimes 
^wn  as  calcareous  marl,  may  be  employed  to 
»    ••tt«r   advantage,    especially    as   such   soils, 
t    whether  sand  or  clay,  need  the  ameliorating 
*    ™'J«pce  of  the  humus  as  well  as  the  acid  neu- 
r    walizin^  action  of  the  lime,  which,  in  a  strong 
f    or  caustic  condition,  would,  as  previously  inti- 
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mated,  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  latter. 
If  eas-lime  is  used,  and  is  not  properly  man- 
aged, it  is  full  of  mischief  to  the  neld  and  of 
loss  to  the  farmer,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  may 
be  made  worth  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as 
much  as  ordinary  slaked  lime.  Gas-lime  should 
always  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but  protected 
from  rain,  for  several  months  before  it  is  useidL 
and  the  mass  should  be  fluently  shoveled 
over,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  subjected  to  the 
oxydizing  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
done,  it  will  make  a  valuable  manure,  but  withp 
out  this  it  will  be  a  damage  to  any  one  who 
uses  it.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  change  if 
very  simple.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  converts 
the  noxious  substance,  sulphite  of  lime,  into 
the  useful  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 


Befose  and  Waste. 


There  are  no  such  things  as  waste  products 
in  Nature's  laboratorv,  but  in  man's  workshop 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  In  fact,  we  make 
little  use  of  the  ^ifts  that  are  bestowed  upon 
us,  a  vast  majority  of  them  being  wasted  on 
account  of  our  ignorance  of  their  value. 

If  there  be  anything  that  characterizes  the 
present  age,  it  is  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect.  We  live  in  the  era  of 
saving,  and  many  are  the  objects  now  turned 
to  good  account  which  formerly  were  thrown 
away.  But,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  pro- 
gress of  this  century,  we  cast  away  far  too 
many  substances  under  the  names  of  refuse  and 
waste. 

In  the  cutting,  sawing  and  paring  of  cork 
wood  there  is  an  accumulation  of  light  material, 
which  is  used  for  packing,  filling  life  preservers 
and  manufacture  of  mattresses.  This  refuse, 
if  burned,  would  produce  a  smoke  that  might 

Srove  of  value  in  preserving  meat  and  fish ;  if 
istilled,  would  yield  peculiar  products;  and,  if 
chemically  treated,  would  furnish  corkic  add, 
the  properties  of  which  are  not  well  understood. 
The  charred  cork,  has  long  been  used  for  its  fine 
black  color,  and  it  is  possible  that,  for  disinfect- 
ing and  filtering  purposes,  it  is  capable  of  ap- 
plication. Here  is  quite  a  field  of^  research  for 
any  one  who  has  the  knowledge  and  leisure. 

What  becomes  of  the  buttermilliLafter  the 
fatty  matter  is  separated  from  it?  We  know 
that  it  is  extensively  fed  to  the  pigs,  and  not  a 
few  people  eat  and  drink  it.  It  has  peculiar 
chemical  properties,  and  is  said  to  work  up  into 
cements.  Could  we  not,  also,  by  blowing  air 
through  the  milk,  as  well  as  agitating  it  add  to 
the  yield  of  butter,  and  otherwise  modify  the 
character  of  the  sour  curd?  The  fermentation 
of  the  buttermilk  is  not  understood  by  our 
farmers,  nor  do  they  pay  much  attention  to 
other  possible  usee  of  this  refiise.  As  there  are 
enormous  quantities  of  milk  used  in  butt^ 
making,  it  would  be  well  te  look  into  this  mat- 
ter. 

So,  too,  in  the  cheese  industry;  in  Europe 
they  save  the  whey  to  convert  it  into  mnk 
sugar,  and  this  article  of  sugar  can  be  fer- 
mented, and  used  for  many  purposes.  In 
homcepathy  it  abeady  plays  an  important  part 
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The  root  plants  growing  wild  all  over  our 
country  ought  to  be  examined  and  experimented 
upon  by  agricuHuristt.  We  have  abundant 
6Boouragement  in  fkTor  of  such  a  course,  in  the 
kistory  of  the  tobacco,  potato,  sugar  beet,  pep- 
permint, spearmint,  wintergreen,  and  a  host  of 
oihar  natural  products  ths^  by  Jadicious  cul- 
ture, have  been  raised  f^om  the  rank  of  weeds 
to  a  first-class  position  among  profitable  crops. 
The  sugar  beet,  especially,  is  worthy  of  note ; 
it  was  originally  an  unsightly  plant  growing 
wild  in  southern  Burope.  By  culture  it  has 
been  improved  and  chanj^  in  character,  and 
now  yields  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  sugar 
crop  of  the  world,  and  represents  an  industry 
worth  some  hunareds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
As  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  has 
•et  aside  large  tracts  of  land  to  endow  agrieul- 
toral  colleges,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  for 
•ome  of  these  institutions  to  cause  experiments 
to  be  made  upon  what  are  now  called  weeds. 
Many  of  these  wild  plants  contain  alkaloids, 
fugar,  tannic  acid  and  fiber  for  paper,  ana 
could,  by  culture,  be  converted  into  valuable 
products.  The  example  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  this  direction  is  well 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Sawdust,  which  was  formerly  thrown  away, 
if  now  converted  to  many  useful  purposes.  The 
manufacture  of  oxalic  and  formic  acids  from 
it,  is  extensively  prosecuted  in  England,  and  is 
the  source  of  wealth  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business;  but  that  is  not  the  only  invention 
that  has  been  sought  out  with  this  unpromising 
material.  The  hard  boxwood  sawdust  makes 
•n  excellent  polish  for  Jewelry,  and  mahoeany 
iawdust  is  good  for  smoking  fish.  Westphalia 
hams  owe  their  admirable  fiavor  to  the  wood 
used  in  preparing  them.  Sawdust  from  the 
birch  cleanses  furs;  that  of  sandal  wood,  cedar, 
butternut  and  black  walnut,  affords  volatile 
oils  that  find  favor  as  perfumes  or  to  destroy 
insects.  They  have  a  way  in  France  of  com- 
pressing sawdust  into  molds  suitable  for  use  as 
artificifU  wood;  and  it  could^  also  be  distilled 
for  the  production  of  creosote,  acetic  acid,  and 
wood-gas.  Some  of  it  could  be  used  for  paper, 
but  in  general  the  fiber  is  too  short.  A  new 
industry  has  arisen  in  converting  the  sawdust 
into  ffun-cotton  for  the  use  of  photographers, 
and  In  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  blasting 

Kwder.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  sawdust  is 
rdly  any  longer  to  be  considered  a  waste  pro- 
duct, but  It  is  a  great  help  in  many  industries. 
Vulcanized  rubber  was  long  an  object  of 
study  and  experiment,  to  see  what  uses  could 
be  made  of  the  waste ;  after  the  sulphur  had 
been  added,  it  was  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
worked  over,  and  in  this  event,  the  price  was 
likely  to  remain  at  a  high  quotation  for  many 
years.  Fortunately,  the  difficulty  yielded  to 
the  stubborn  will  of  our  manufacturers,  who 
do  not  like  to  throw  anything  away,  and  a 
process  was  discovered  by  which  the  old  rub- 
ber could  be  mixed  with  the  fresh  in  certain 
proportions,  and  thus  changed  to  a  useful 
article.  Ivory  dust  and  shavings  have  found 
favor  in  the  manufticture  of  steel  plates,  and  as 
an  article  of  food.    Iron  filings,  tin  scraps, 


refuse  from  galvanised  iron,  furnace  slaes,  pho- 
tographer's slops,  chimney  soot,  dead  oil,  rags, 
bones,  fat,  brine,  oil  from  wool,  coal  duat,  cot- 
ton seed,  sponge,  sea-weed,  leather  scraps,  and 
a  host  of  other  things  that  were  useless  in 
former  times,  are  now  economized  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

There  is  a  waste  in  large  cities  for  which 
there  is  really  no  necessity,  and  that  is  of  the 
sewage.  A  vast  amount  of  valuable  pbos- 
nhate  goes  to  feed  the  fish  off*  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland;  and  if  we  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  fish,  there  would  be  some  recompense ; 
as  the  case  stands,  we  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  we  feed  the  fish  for  other  people 
to  catch ;  and  then  as  a  sort  of  compensation, 
we  send  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  for  guano 
with  which  to  enrich  our  land.  There  is  enough 
compost  annually  thrown  away  to  increase  the 
value  of  our  crops  many  million  of  dollars. 
The  vastness  of  this  waste  has  probably  deterred 
our  engineers  from  attempting  to  grapple  with 
it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  loss  should  go 
on  forever. 

We  have  thus  presented  some  considerations, 
on  the  topic  of  refuse  and  waste,  which  may 
awaken  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  inventors,  and 
lead  to  practical  results. — SeienHfie  American, 


Carbolic  Soap  for  Insects. 

A  few  days  since,  I  tried  an  experiment 
with  carbolic  soap  in  killing  insects  upon  green- 
house plants,  particularly  &e  green  fiy  (Aphis), 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  great  pest, 
and  one  not  readily  destroyed,  except  by  fumi- 
gating with  tobacco — not  a  very  agreeable 
operation  to  perform  upon  parlor  plants,  or  in 
a  conservatory  attached  to  a  dwelling.  My 
first  experiment  with  this  soap  was  a  decided 
success,  operating  upon  two  hundred  roses  just 
in  bloom,  and  it  was  conducted  as  follows: 
Into  a  pail  of  warm  water  I  put  a  lump  of 
soap  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  The  soap 
was  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  the  water 
agitated  until  it  was  all  dissolved,  forming  a 
warm  suds.  The  water  should  not  be  too  hot, 
but  if  not  above  120°  or  thereabout,  it  will  do 
no  harm.  Into  this  suds  each  rose-bush  was 
phmffed  (holding  the  pot  inverted  in  the  hand), 
and  kept  there  about  half  a  minute.  After 
plunging,  the  plants  were  set  aside  for  a  fbw 
minutes,  then  dipped  in  the  same  way  into 
clean  water,  shalnng  them  about  thorougUyr 
washing  the  leaves,  and  then  returned  to  their 
former  place  in  the  house.  Whether  it  was 
the  soap  or  warm  water  that  killed  the  green 
fiy  I  will  not  say,  but  there  is  one  thing  certain, 
they  are  all  dead. — Rural  New  Yorker. 

PKRSPntATion. — The  unpleasant  odor  pro- 
duced by  perspiration  is  frequently  the  source 
of  vexation  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it 
It  is  only  necessary  to  procure  some  of  the 
compound  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  place  about 
two  tablespoon  fuls  in  a  basin  of  water.  Wash- 
ing the  face,  hands  and  arms  with  this  le*^^ 
the  skin  as  clean,  sweet  and  fresh  as  one  could 
wish. 
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The  Care  of  Bees  In  Spring. 

As  Boon  as  bees  commence  flying  freely  they 
shoald  have  placed,  within  easy  access,  a  shal- 
low dish  containing  unbolted  rye  flour,  6t  if  it 
cannot  be  obtained  an  bolted,  then  rye  flour 
mixed  with  cut  straw  or  hay.  This  should  be 
continaed  until  spring  flowers  furnish  natural 
pollen^  when,  the  bees  will  neglect  it  therefor. 
It  will  pay  a  large  percentage  upon  the  inyest- 
ment,  if  from,  the  commencement  of  pleasant 
weather  until  flowers  furnish  a  supply  of  honey, 
you  will  feed  each  stock  about  a  half  of  a 
poimd  daily  of  honey,  or  sugar  syrup,  to  stimu- 
late breeding.  The  sugar  syrup  can  be  made 
Ifj  dissolving  two  cups  of  crushed  sugar  in  one 
of  water,  bringing  to  a  boil  and  skimming  ofi* 
what  scum  may  rise.  In  movable  comb  hives 
this  feeding  can  be  done  by  setting  the  feeder 
on  top  of  the  frames  or  honey  board;  in  box 
iiives  it  is  more  troublesome,  but  if  pursued 
will  well  pay  for  the  time  and  trouble.  As 
stocks  thus  fed  will  have  a  strong  force  of 
workers  ready  for  the  honey  harvest  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  furnish  it,  they  will  also  cast  earlier 
and  stronger  swarms.  *" 

Those  who  have  not  procured  movable  comb 
hives  should  do  so  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  transfer  from  the  gum  or 
box  hive,  for  no  one  in  the  present  times  can 
be  said  to  keep  bees  advantageously  who  does 
not  use  a  movable  comb  hive. 

Stocks  in  movable  comb  hives  should  be  ex- 
amined the  first  warm  day  to  see  if  there  is 
brood  or  eggs.  Should  there  be  neither,  and 
a  queen  cannot  be  found,  a  frame  of  worker 
comb  should  be  given  from  another  hive  hav- 
ing eggs  ot  brood,  not  over  four  days  old,  and 
after  being  placed  in  the  hive  should  be  exam- 
ined at  the  end  of  two  days  to  see  if  the  bees 
have  commenced  queen  cells.  Should  there 
be  none  commenced,  it  would  be  well  to  give  a 
frame  of  sealed  brood,  and  if  after  from  eight 
to  ten  days  no  queen  cells  have  been  con- 
structed, another  frame,  having  eggs  or  very 


voung  brood  in.  The  young  bees  that  have 
hatched  from  the  sealed  brood  will  at  once  con- 
struct queen  cells,  and  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  two  days  will  reveal  one  or  more  com- 
menced. Stocks  in  box  hives  should  also  be 
examined,  and  if  neither  immature  bees  or 
eggs  are  found  the  bottom  board  should  be  in- 
verted, and  after  driving  the  bees  down,  the 
comb  should  be  examined  as  much  as  possible 
for  brood  or  eggs.  Should  neither  be  seen  it 
would  be  well  to  give  a  piece  of  worker  comb 
with  eggs  in  the  cells  to  such  stock,  and  fasten 
it  between  two  combs  so  that  it  will  remain. 
Should  there  be  no  queen  the  bees  will,  in  most 
cases,  raise  a  queen  from  such  piece  furnished. 
Such  a  stock,  however,  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  examined  to  be  satisfied  they  have 
a  fertile  queen. 

Those  desiring  to  improve  their  bees  will,  as 
early  as  possible,  obtain  from  new  sources  pure 
Italian  queens,  either  to  cross  with  the  Italians 
th^  now  have,  or  if  having  the  black  oi*  nativcf 
bee  only,  to  Italianize  their  entire  apiary  at 
the  earliest  period  possible.  I  recommend  thus 
changing  to  the  Italian  bee,  as  it  is  conceded 
by  all  apiarians  that  they  are  not  only  more 
hardy  but  more  industrious,  and  not  as  irrasci- 
ble  as  the  black  bee — two  traits  greatly  in  their 
favor.  B.  J.  Puck. 

New  York,  Feb.,  1871. 


Does  Bee  GoHiire  Pay? 

We  believe  that  no  stock  upon  a  farm  will 
pay  better  than  a  few  good  stocks  of  Italian 
bees.  They  provide  for  themselves  without 
giving  their  owner  any  trouble  whatever,  and 
with  very  little  attention  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  with  suitable  quarters  provided 
for  their  health,  shelter  and  workshops,  they 
will  yield  a  rich  crop  of  fine  marketable  noney 
which  will  always  sell  at  a  good  price. 

If  there  is  a  land  on  earth  which  should  flow 
with  milk  and  honey  it  is  ours ;  and  yet,  owing 
to  our  own  improvidence,  there  are  very  few 
farmers  who  have  either  milk  or  butter  to  sell, 
or  even  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  abund- 
ance, and  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  who  has 
honey  for  sale.  Tell  them  that  thev  ought  to 
keep  a  few  stocks  of  bees  and  raise  honey,  and 
one  will  tell  you  "his  grandmother  tried  it 
once  when  he  was  a  chap  and  she  had  no  luck 
with  them."  Another  will  say  he  does  not 
want  to  have  "his  wife  and  children  stung 
nearly  to  death  by  the  darned  things."  An- 
other will  tell  you  how  he  "knew  a  man  who 
has  kept  bees  for  the  last  fifteen  years  and 
never  made  a  cent  from  them."  Another  will 
say  he  has  more  than  he  can  do  now  (raising 
cotton,  we  suppose,  on  all  his  land,  and  hauling 
bought  hay  and  corn  for  his  stock)  and  cannot 
attbrd  to  "  bother  with  bee  gums." 

The  management  of  bees  is  very  simple  and 
can  be  easily  learned.  A  little  looking  aft^^r 
in  the  morning  when  they  fly,  and  m  tbi^ 
evening  when  they  return,  a  little  patch  of 
white  clover  and  buckwheat,  and  a  few  plants 
suited  for  bee  food,  and  a  little  protection  in 
winter,  are  all  that  is  needed. 
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Babbinff  the  Tall. 

No  qaestion  is  more  frequently  asked  by  our 
Teterinliry  correspondents  than  how  to  prevent 
a  horse  from  rubbing  his  tail.  The  habit  or 
vice,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  sufficiently 
annoying  to  be  worth  some  pains  to  eradicate, 
and  it  is  in  some  cases  so  inveterate  as  to  tax 
tiie  skill  of  the  experienced  practitioner  for  an 
effective  remedy.  Under  certain  circumstances 
a  horse  will  take  to  rubbing  his  tail  against  the 
stall-post,  or  an v  part  of  his  box,  and  continue 
the  praetice  until  he  has  removed  a  considerable 
part  of  the  hair,  and  excoriated  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  Animals  which  have  been  shut  up 
in  the  stable  for  some  time  and  well  fed,  com- 
monly addict  themselves  to  the  vice.  Turning 
out  to  grass  in  many  instances  seems  to  have  a 
tendency  to  induee  an  amount  of  irritation  in 
the  part  which  leads  the  horse  to  seek  relief  b^ 
rubbing  against  any  projecting  body  within  his 
reach.  But  in  very  manv  of  tne  most  obstinate 
cases  there  is  no  assignable  cause.  The  animal 
is  in  good  health  and  condition ;  is  perfectly, 
to  all  appearances  at  least,  free  from  skin  dis- 
ease; eats  and  drinks  and  works  well,  and  yet, 
while  in  the  stable,  never  misses  an  opportunity 
of  rubbing  the  tail,  and  this  in  spite  of  sundry 
severe  remedial  measures  which  the  owner  or 
the  groom  has  recourse  to,  such  as  puncturing 
the  part  with  a  knife,  rubbing  an  irritant  into 
the  skin,  or  placing  portions  of  furze  on  the 
part  of  the  stable  wnich  forms  the  favorite 
rubbing  place. 

Some  temporary  benefit  follows  the  use  of 
these  primitive  means,  but  in  a  short  time  they 
lose  their  efficacy,  and  the  tail-rubbing  goes  on 
as  actively  as  ever. 

Necessarily,  the  effects  of  repeated  friction 
to  the  skin  of  the  tail  are  loss  of  hair  and  an 
abraded  surface,  which  together  produce  a  very 
unsightly  appearance,  wnich  most  owners  of 
horses  woula  be  prepared  to  incur  some  con- 
siderable trouble  ana  expense  to  avoid. 

Treatmei^t  of  the  vice  must  be  based  upon  a 
precise  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  hence  it 
18  seldom  possible  to  answer  in  a  few  words  the 
often  repeated  question,  how  to  prevent  it. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  if  the 
horse  is  suffering  from  any  skin  disease  of  the 
nature  of  surfeit ;  if  his  condition  is  bad,  con- 


sequent upon  want  of  exercise,  with  a  too  liberal 
dietary,  or  the  reverse ;  for  animals  in  a  state 
of  emaciation  are,  equally  with  the  plethoric, 
prone  to  irritation  of  the  skin.  If  any  skin 
disease  is  apparent,  there  is  an  end  of  the  mys- 
tery, because,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the 
skin  of  the  root  of  the  tail  and  the  mane  always 
comes  in  for  an  undue  share  of  the  disease. 

Fresumine  that  no  symptoms  of  skin  disease 
are  present,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  animaFs  system,  as  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs  commonly  occa- 
sions sympathetic  irritation  of  the  integument 

Failing  to  get  evidence  of  digestive  derange- 
ment, the  next  step  is  to  search  for  evidence  of 
intestinal  worms.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  horse  is  subject  to  oxyuris,  which 
is  found  principally  in  the  rectum  and  laree 
intestines,  causing  an  intolerable  itching  in  the 
region  of  the  anus,  which  induces  the  animal 
to  rub  violently  for  the  purpose  of  allaying 
the  excitement,  or  rather  in  obedience  to  an 
impulse  which  he  cannot  resist. 

The  existence  of  oxyuris  may  be  known  by 
the  presence  of  a  yellow  powder  (ova)  round 
the  anus,  or  still  more  positively,  by  the  detec- 
tion of  the  parasite  in  the  dung^.  Doubtless 
other  intestinal  worms  cause  sufficient  irritation 
to  induce  the  horse  to  rub  the  tail ;  but  the 
oxyuris  is  most  injurious  in  this  respect  of  all 
the  internal  parasites.  Local  irritation  may 
exist  indepenaentlv  of  any  of  the  above  stated 
causes,  or  it  may  be  that  the  habit  is  due  to 
some  such  nervous  feeling  as  that  which  in- 
duces a  huofan  being  to  scratch  the  head  or 
perform  some  other  equally  unnecessary  act 
expressive  of  uneasiness. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  shown  that  the  treat- 
ment must  be  adapted  to  suit  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  If  plethora  is  the  ap- 
parent cause,  a  dose  or  two  of  phvsio  with  cool- 
ing diet  and  aproper  exercise  will  effect  madi; 
if  the  animal  is  in  poor  condition,  the  opposite 
course  of  treatment  will  be  indicated — viz^  ton- 
ics and  liberal  diet.  Disease  of  the  skin,  indi- 
cated by  an  eruptive  or  scaly  condition  of  sur- 
face, will  call  for  local  treatment.  In  addition 
to  the  constitutional  measures,  a  thorough  wash- 
ing with  warm  water  and  soft  soap  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  topical  remedies  of  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  malady. 

A  mild  but  effective  dressing  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  sulphuret  of  poti^iuin(liy6r 
of  sulpkur)  in  eight  ps^  of  water,  to  be  appM 
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with  a  stiff  brush  to  all  parts  of  the  skin  where 
iiTitation  exists,  and  particularly  the  root  of  the 
tail  and  mane.  A  very  hard  and  scaly  condition 
of  these  parts  will  call  for  the  use  of  a  more 
powerful  remedy ;  and  then  the  old  farriers' 
mange  dressing,  compounded  of  equal  parts  of 
train  oil,  oil  of  tar,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  will 
be  found  eflTective,  if  applied  with  friction  by 
means  of  an  old  brush,  and  repeated  in  a  couple 
of  days,  after  a  good  washing  with  soap  and 
warm  water. 

Derangement  of  the  digestiye  organs  will  re- 
quire to  be  met  by  a  course  of  alteratiye  medi- 
cines, with  careful  dieting,  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise,  besides  the  local  treatment. 
If  parasites  in  the  intestines  (especially  the  ox- 
Toris)  are  the  cause  of  the  irritation,  enemas  of 
nit  and  water,  of  the  strength  of  half  an  ounce 
to  a  gallon,  may  be  giyen  occasionally  with  ad- 
vantage, although  this  treatment  is  not  intend- 
ed to  supersede  the  local  remedies. 

One  important  point  is  to  preyent  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  rubbing  by  any  mechanical 
means  which  ingenuity  can  suggest  It  may 
be  possible  to  enect  this  by  a  re-arran^ement 
of  the  horse's  position;  but,  if  not,  pulling  the 
cloth  so  far  back  as  to  coyer  the  part  of  the  tail 
which  is  usually  rubbed  will  in  some  instances 
caose  the  animal  to  discontinue  the  habit.  Ty- 
ing up  the  part  in  a  calico  bandage  has  the  same 
effect,  but  is  more  difScult  of  arrangement,  al- 
though in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
adopt  it. 

Ordinary  mercurial  ointment  (blue  ointment) 
is  sometimes  successful  in  allaying  the  irrita^ 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  glycerine  is  beneficial ; 
but  now  and  then  cases  are  met  with  in  which 
nothing  is  of  use — the  part  becomes  the  seat  of 
a  morbid  sensibility,  and  the  animal  neyer 
ceases  to  rub  it  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  It 
will  be  gathered  from  these  remarks  that  there 
18  no  "  specific"  for  the  cure  of  the  annoying 
babit  which  is  so  constantly  complained  of,  but 
that  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  a  yari- 
etj  of  circumstances. — London  Field, 


Chest  Fonnder. 


Instead  of  being  a  disease,  chest  founder  is 
merely  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  shoulder.  This  atrophy  is  caused  by  the 
aversion  of  the  horse  to  lifting  his  feet  when 
attacked  by  laminitis  or  acute  inflammation  of 
the  sensible  laminse — sometimes  called  founder 
of  the  feet.  Laminitis  is  caused  by  driving  a 
horse  until  heated  and  then  allowing  him  to 
become  chilled,  either  by  standing  in  the  cold 
or  by  drinking  cold  water.  The  disease  does 
not  appear  when  the  horse  is  put  in  the  stable 
at  night,  but  in  the  morning  he  will  be  found 
so  stiff  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving.  Should 
the  disease  be  promptly  attended  to  while  yet 
in  the  acute  stage,  there  is  very  little  danger, 
but  if  improperly  treated  it  becomes  chronic 
and  causes  chest  founder.  On  examining  the 
feet,  the  06{>edis  or  coffin-bone  will  be  found 
displaced  and  pressing  down  on  the  sole;  in 
consequence,  the  sole  is  conyex,  and  while  in 


action^  the  heel  is  placed  on  the  ground  first. 
In  this  state  the  horse  will  only  eleyate  the 
feet  enough  to  extend  them  forward.  He  will 
not  lift  them  as  high  as  formerly,  because  the 
force  with  which  they  strike  the  ground  will 
cause  greater  pain.  In  order  to  relieye  the 
fore  feet  of  as  much  weight  as  possible,  the  an- 
imal will,  while  standing,  draw  the  hind  legs 
forward  and  under  him,  thus  allowing  the  fore 
feet  to  extend  forward  and  the  humerus  or 
shoulder  bone  to  project^  and  form  the  hollow 
chest.  If  the  operation  of  neurotomy  be  now 
performed,  by  which  the  sensibility  of  the  feet 
will  be  destroyed,  the  animal  will  resume  his 
proper  position  and  the  hollow  chest  will  dis- 
appear.—  Wm,  SomerviUe^  F.  ^.,  in  Live  Stock 
Journal. 

Pig  Breedlog  and  Feeding. 

Mr.  Mechi  contributes  to  an  English  journal 
the  following  interesting  article  on  this  subject : 

The  same  rule  applies  to  pigs  as  to  other  farm 
animals — choose  a  good  breed,  especially  in  the 
male  parent.  Where  there  is  a  great  natural 
tendency  to  fatten,  follow  the  adyice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  said,  when  selling 
a  breeding  sow :  *'  Let  her  work  hard  for  a 
living ;  don't  feed  her  bountifully,  or  she  will 
get  fat  and  have  no  pigs,  or  very  few."  There 
was'  wisdom  in  this;  but  remember  that  the 
kind  of  food  you  give  her  is  a  most  important 
consideration.  The  foetus  cannot  be  properly 
formed  unless  the  materials  are  of  the  right 
sort,  for  there  must  be  the  elements  of  bone, 
muscle  and  fat — the  latter  alone  is  of  little  use ; 
therefore,  avoid  the  fatal  mistake  of  giving  to 
the  sow  a  large  quantity  of  roots  before  partu- 
rition. The  same  mistake  is  often  made  with 
sheep  and  cows.  If  a  sow  is  allowed  to  range 
at  large,  she  does  well,  having  access  to  pasture, 
because  in  a  pasture  we  have  a  great  variety  of 
plants  possessing  various  and  yaluable  qualir 
ties,  aromatic,  condimental  and  others,  general- 
ly available  to  the  juvenile  formation  and  de- 
yelopment,  which  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
animal  teaches  her  to  select.  This  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  pollard,  bran,  a  little  meal,  boiled 
potatoes,  a  few  Swedes  or  white  turnips,  but 
very  few  mangolds,  especially  when  fresh  and 
succulent.  A  moderate  supply  of  peas,  beans 
and  barley,  or  soaked  Indian  corn,  may  be  ad- 
ded ;  also  tares,  clover,  and  green  beans  with 
the  pods  on.  Cabbage  is  a  yery  safe  food. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  a  sow.  The  great 
point  is  to  take  care  that  the  food  should  con- 
sist of  a  yariety,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  confined  to  one  sort — especially  roots. 
After  parturition  roots  may  be  much  more  lib- 
erally given,  especially  cabbage,  in  conjunction 
with  other  food ;  but  as  the  period  of  parturi- 
tion approaches,  and  especially  immediately 
after  parturition,  to  guard  against  fever,  the 
diet  snould  be  sparing  and  cooling.  I  know 
some  who  invariably  give  an  ounce  of  Epsom 
salts  in  the  liquid  food  to  the  sow  after  parturi- 
tion. After  recoyering  from  the  excitement, 
the  necessary  materials  for  milk-making  must 
be  contained  in  the  food.    Cottagers  are  often 
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successful  with  their  sows,  where  they  have  a 
chance  of  roaming  in  lanes  and  coming  home 
to  receive  a  little  meal,  hoiled  potatoes,  pot 
Hquor,  vegetahles,  &c.  In  cold  weather,  warmth 
and  shelter  are  essential.  Never  allow  a  pig  to 
hury  itself  In  stable  manure,  or  make  holes  in 
the  floor  and  lie  in  them,  for  cold  will  strike  the 
heated  side  and  give  him  heaves  or  lung  com- 
plaint. Toune  pigs,  when  taken  from  the 
mother,  should  nave  pollard,  a  little  meal  and 
a  variety  of  food,  but  especially  skimmed  milk 
with  fine  pollard  or  miadlings ;  as  they  grow 
older,  peas,  soaked  Indian  corn,  &c.  A  few 
roots  and  green  food  are  always  acceptable. 
For  fattening  pigs  nothine  beats  one-third  pea 
meal  and  two-thirds  barley  meal;  if  mixed 
with  skimmed  milk,  so  much  the  better.  Pigs 
may  be  fattened  very  rapidly  by  steamed  roots 
mixed  with  meal  or  boiled  potatoes,  the  food 
given  warm.  Although  bulky  looking,  they 
will  not  weigh  so  well,  or  eat  so  well  as  those 
fattened  on  pea  and  barley  meal,  with  or  with- 
out milk.  I  was  very  successful  in  fattening 
large  hoes  in  hot  weather  by  placing  them  on 
sparred  floors  with  a  pit  under  them.  There  is 
^  natural  tendency  in  pigs  to  huddle  together ; 
if  placed  on  soft  barley  straw,  there  is  no  cir- 
culation of  air  under  them ;  therefore  stifi",  reedy 
wheat  straw  is  much  to  be  preferred.  They 
get  fever  in  hot  weather,  unless  there  is  a  cir- 
culation of  air  around  them. 

The  latticed  or  sparred  floors 

have  an  immense  advantage  in  this  respect. 
The  urine  passes  through  and  away,  and  they 
lie  clean,  cool  and  dry,  with  air  circulating 
around  them.  Pigs  naturally  deposit  their  ex- 
crement in  a  corner,  away  from  their  bed. 
When  barley  was  IBs.  6d.  per  qr.,  I  fattened 
about  400  pigs,  and  was  always  very  successful 
in  avoiding  disease;  they  were  all  placed  on 
sparred  floors.  In  hot  weather  we  showered 
upon  them  occasionally  from  a  jet  about  80  gal- 
lons of  watepper  minute.  After  the  flrst  alarm 
they  enjoyed  it.  Their  skin  became  as  clean  as 
the  back  of  one's  hand,  and  they  fed  and  pros- 
pered most  satisfactorily.  It  pays  to  give  a. 
pig,  when  he  flrst  comes  from  market,  a  good 
scrubbing  with  soap  and  water.  In  winter  it 
is  necessary  either  to  put  some  straw  upon  the 
sparred  floor  or  to  enclose  the  place  so  as  to 
keep  it  warm,  providing  sufficient  ventilation. 
Pigs  pay  (in  manure)  as  well  or  better  than 
most  animals,  but  the  meat  market  will  not 
carry  a  heavy  supply,  for,  unlike  beef  or  mut- 
ton, it  is  easily  over-supplied.  October  and 
the  cool  months  are  the  best  for  town  markets. 
Fat  pigs  in  the  country  sell  well  at  and  imme- 
diately after  harvest ;  also  at  hoeing  time.  Pigs, 
like  other  farm  animals,  should  always  have 
access  to  water,  also  a  lump  of  rock  salt.  Bear 
in  mind  that  pigs  have  no  wool,  and  if  well 
bred,  very  little  hair;  therefore  they  require 
warmth,  if  you  desire  to  econonfize  food  and 
produce  fat.  As  sows  are  very  apt  to  overlie 
their  youne,  this  is  easily  prevented  by  a  ledge 
or  board  about  eight  inches  wide,  projecting 
from  the  wall  of  the  piggery  six  to  seven  inch- 
es from  the  floor.  The  little  pigs  are  safe  from 
pressure  under  this  ledge. 


An  Experiment  In  Feeding  Worses* 

The  London  Omnibus  Company  usee  six 
thousand  horses.  To  economize  in  feed  is  an 
important  matter,  and  has  led  to  several  tests, 
the  result  of  which  is  recorded  as  follows : 

To  each  of  the  three  thousand  of  their  horses 
they  gave  a  daily  allowance  of  ground  oats  six- 
teen pounds,  ground  hay  seven  and  one-half 
pounds,  and  cut  straw  one  and  one-eighth 
pounds — ^the  hay  and  straw  being  out  into  pieces 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  well  mixed  up 
with  oats  in  a  little  water,  thus  making  twenty- 
six  pounds  of  food  for  each  horse.  And  to  each 
of  the  other  three  thousand  horses  they  gave 
a  daily  allowance  of  whole  or  unbruised  oats 
nineteen  pounds  and  uncut  or  whole  hay  or 
straw  thirteen  pounds,  without  any  water,  in 
our  old  fashioned  way,  making  thirty-two 
pounds  of  this  food,  for  each  horse.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  Why,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  horse  who  was  fed  on  the  twenty-six 
pounds  of  ground  oats  remained  in  as  good  a 
condition  and  could  perform  just  as  much  work 
and  do  it  just  as  well,  too,  as  the  horse  did  who 
consumed  thirty-two  pounds  of  food,  thus 
showing  a  saving  of  six  pounds  of  food  per 
day  in  favor  of  bruised  oats  and  cut  hay. 


Whut  CAuaes  Horses  to  Slabber! 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  Club  this  question  was  discussed,  but  no 
one  could  say  what  it  exactly  was  that  made 
second-crop  hay  produce  t£is  slabbering  of 
horses.  A  veterinary  surgeon  who  was  present 
could  not  enlighten  the  club  in  the  lea^t.  Some 
thought  it  one  thing  and  some  another,  but 
there  was  no  one  cause  specifically  singled  out. 
Stfll  there  must  be  a  specific  cause.  For  it  is 
well-known  to  all  observers  that  not  only  sec- 
ond crop  clover  hay  will  produce  the  slabbers, 
but  the  grass  and  any  fall  grass  that  we  have 
ever  tried.  Some  veterinary  surgeons  attribute 
it  to  a  fall  weed ;  but  we  think  it  is  in  the  grass 
itself,  the  second  crop  of  which  contains  a  pe- 
culiar bitterness,  for  want  perhaps  of  succu- 
lence and  from  its  advanced  state  of  maturity. 
It  may  possibly  be  a  late  weed,  but  if  so  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

As  to  the  remedy,  the  best  is  to  stop  feeding 
the  second-crop  hay  or  grass.  In  two  very 
severe  cases  on  our  own  premises  last  fall,  it 
passed  off  in  a  few  days  by  removing  the  cause 
of  it.  In  the  case  we  speak  of,  however,  it  was 
a  flow  of  water  only  from  the  mouth.  Oallons 
must  have  come  from  each  animal,  preventing 
them  for  some  time  from  taking  their  food. — 
Qermantown  Telegraph, 

Corns  on  horses'  feet  are  the  result  of  bad 
shoeing  or  allowing  the  shoes  to  remain  on  the 
feet  too  long  without  being  reset.  The  only 
way  to  relieve  corns  on  the  feet  of  any  animal 
is  to  remove  the  cause — pressure.  Bar  shoes 
answer  best  for  horses'  feet.  When  these  shoss 
are  properly  fltted,  the  heel  of  the  foot  should 
not  come  in  '  contact  with  the  shoe,  thereby 
relieving  the  seat  of  corns  from  pressure.  The 
foot  should  be  kept  soft  by  stuffing,  etc. 
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Dominiqae  Fowls. 

This  is  a  native  breed  of  fowls  of  consider- 
able merit,  the  blood  and  purity  of  which  re- 
main unadulterated  in  a  remarkable  decree. 
Tbey  are  a  speckled,  variegated,  pencilled 
fowl,  of  the  ordinary  size  of  domestic  fowls. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  Asiatic  breeds, 
and  for  laying,  no  better  fowls  ever  existed,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  great  many  breeders  of  poul- 
try. Thirty  years  ago  this  breed,  at  the  North, 
was  very  popular;  out  after  the  great  "hen 
fever"  of  1862  to  '55,  when  a  farmer  would 

£*ve  one  of  his  best  cows  for  a  pair  of  Shang- 
ki  chickens,  three  months  old,  and  when 
Brahma  pullets  sold  for  $50  each,  this,  with 
other  native  breed?,  was  allowed  to  disappear 
to  a  great  extent,  and  its  place  to  be  occupied 
with  fowls  that  could  eat  off  the  head  of  a  flour 
barrel,  and  whose  crow  would  arouse'the  people 
from  their  slumbers  for  miles  around.  At 
that  time  a  friend  of  ours  was  offered  $500, 
by  a  London  publisher,  having  a  country  resi- 
dence, for  three  Brahma  pullets  and  one  rooster. 
Even  now  we  hear  of  choice  imported  fowls 
selling  in  New  York,  at  the  great  poultry  fairs 
in  that  city,  as  high  as  $120  a  trio.  No  breed 
of  fowls  is  worth  over  $5  to  $10  a  trio  to  any 
person,  unless  it  be  to  one  who  can  speculate 
on  their  increase,  and  sell  to  others  at  about  as 
high  a  price  as  he  paid  himself. 


Bark  Brahmas. 


The  popularity  of  the  Brahma  breeds  of  fowls 
is  not  equaled  by  that  of  any  others,  with  pos- 
sibly one  or  two  exceptions.  And  if  we  speak 
of  fowls  judged  solely  by  their  economical 
•qualities,  we  must  pronounce  them  to  hold  the 
first  position  in  popular  favor.  In  truth,  they 
well  deserve  this,  for  they  are  healthy  and  pro- 
duce vigorous  broods  of  chickens,  which  ma- 
ture easuy  and  rapidly.  Thev  are  good  in  flesh, 
but  do  not  certainly  possess  the  exquisite  flavor 
of  ihe  ^ame.    They  are  Well  enough  for  the 


table,  and  are  almost  always  fat,  both 
\vinter  and  summer,  and  the  eggs  are  of 
fair  siae.  They  are  good  setters,  careful 
mothers,  and  no  breed  does  better  in  con* 
finement  than  tbey,  although  being  better 
foragers  than  some  others,  it  is  not  so  eoo-* 
nomical  to  keep  them  shut  up. 

Every  fancier  knows  the  oft-repeated 
discussion  as  to  their  origin,  and  we  will 
not  detail  it  here.  We  consider  the  Brah- 
^^^  ma  a  distinct  breed  at  the  time  of  its 
importation  into  America,  and  hold  the 
importation  to  be  a  fixed  fact.  We  fur- 
thermore think  that  they  were  originally 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  Cochin. 

Of  the  varieties,  the  Light  and  the 
Dark,  the  latter  is  of  later  origin,  the 
Light  having  appeared  first.  A  good 
Dark  Brahma  fowl  is  quite  a  large  bird, 
and  will  weigh  nine  pounds  for  the  hen 

g  and  twelve  for  the  cock,  or  even  mora 
than  that.  The  shape  is  not  elegant, 
judging  as  we  judge  the  game,  but  ii 
none  tne  less  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of 
many.  The  short  neck,  plump  body,  shorty 
feathered  legs  and  small  tail,  all  together  sug- 
gest to  the  observer  the  idea  of  quiet  and 
fruitful  domesticity,  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  the  fowl. 

The  color  is  mainly  a  dark  penciling.  In 
the  hen,  this  is  very  uniform  over  nearly  the 
whole  body,  the  head  being  gray,  and  the  neok 
hackle  white  with  black  stripes.  Only  the  tip 
feathers  of  the  tail  are  penciled,  however,  the 
rest  being  bkick. 

The  pencilling  consists  of  a  distinct,  clear 
dark  gray  marking  over  a  dull  gray  ground, 
the  form  of  the  marking  varying  somewhat, 
and  there  being  different  opinions  as  to  the 
best  shape,  but  all  agreeing  in  requiring  dis- 
tinctness of  outline. 

The  cock  is  not  pencilled,  but  is  about  equally 
white  and  black,  the  black  appearing  in  stripes 
on  the  hackle,  back  and  saddle  feathers,  and 
together  in  the  deep  black  tail,  giving  the 
character  to  the  fowl. 

The  wing  coverts,  a  large  spot  on  the  end 
of  the  secondaries,  breast,  thighs,  fluff  and 
shank  feathers,  are  also  black,  although  the 
breast,  thigh,  fluff  and  shank  feathers  are  often 
partly  white,  but  pure  black  here  is  certainly 
better. 

The  Dark  Brahma  breeds  very  true;  how- 
ever, any  admixture  of  blood  will  soon  show 
itself.  Any  touch  of  Light  Brahma  blood  ia 
readily  detected  by  the  lightish  breasts  and 
brown  patches  on  the  shoulders,  and  in  the 
cock  the  white  spots  on  the  breast  are  much 
more  numerous  than  usual.  Besides,  the  flocks 
bred  from  such  birds  are  very  unlike  each 
other. 

These  defects  show  themselves  long  after 
a  single  cross  has  been  made,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  avoid  the  disappointing  effects  of 
reversion,  thie  fancier  must  know  the  pedigree 
of  his  stock  for  generations.  But  with  care, 
no  breed  is  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect. — 
Live  Stock  Journal. 
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Keep  but  One  Tarietj. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  who  "buj  and 
exhibit  fowls  merely  from  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
their  possession ;  "not  that  they  love  or  care  for 
them  in  reality,  hut  from  the  same  feeling 
which  leads  a  wealthy  man,  with  no  love  what- 
ever for  art,  to  buy  and  hane  on  his  walls  the 
most  expensive  pictures.  There  may  be  at 
first  a  slight  passing  interest  in  the  birds,  but 
that  is  all ;  and  when  the  fowls  that  have  been 
thus  purchased,  regardless  of  expense,  die,  or 
get  out  of  condition  from  overshowing,  the 
uterest  comes  to  an  ejid  along  with  the  success, 
for  their  progeny  is  in  all  probability  worth- 
less. Disgust  follows,  and  another  so-called 
fancier  "  gives  up "  a  pursuit  which  he  never 
really  entered  into  at  all. 

"We  shall,  however,  suppose  that  from  some 
cause  or  other  a  real  interest  in  and  love  for 
fowls  has  been  awakened,  and  that  the  amateur 
desires  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  some 
one  or  two  of  the  many  varieties  which  await 
bis  choice.  We  say  one  or  two,  for  to  attempt 
at  first  to  keep  many  is  to  fail  almost  of  neces- 
sity. Sach  variety  demands  not  onl  y  judgment 
and  care,  but  to  some  extent  a  trained  eye.  It 
will  be  found,  in  fact,  that  one  variety  spoils 
And  biasses  the  eye  in  judging  another  of  a  ver^ 
different  character;  and  though  long  experi- 
cooe  and  the  constant  sight  of  birds  will  to 
iome  extent  correct  this,  as  in  the  case  with  a 
few  large  breeders  and  judges,  we  have  heard 
one  of  the  best  judges  in  England  say  that  he 
oonld  never  judge  a  Game  class  to  his  satisfac- 
tion if  compelled  to  take  it  immediately  after 
Judging  Dorkings.  But  attempting  more  than 
one  or  two  varieties,  also,  all  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties of  breeding,  hatching,  rearing  and 
•electing  increase  tremendously,  and  what 
might  be  a  pleasure  becomes  really  a  painful 
anxiety,  burdensome  alike  to  mind  ana  body. 
Even  of  the  great  breeders,  who  to  a  fair  extent 
have  succeeded  in  all  the  varieties  they  keep, 
scarcely  any  have  succeeded  in  keeping  a  com- 
manding position  as  regards  more  than  one  or 
two,  and  this  lesson  should  be  well  regarded 
by  the  mere  amateur.  —  Wrights  Illustrated 
jSook  of  Poultry, 


health  of  tiie  stock,  and  the  per  centage  of  gain 
in  weiffht. 

We  boil  com  in  the  kernel,  or  even  in  the 
ear,  not  letting  the  ears  rest  against  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle.  Mush  is,  of  course,  just  as  ^ood, 
but  you  must  grind  it  and  stir  it  while  boiling. 

If  you  use  cooked  food,  alternate  it  with  raw, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  but  do  not  give  them 
together,  as  the  hens  will  not,  as  a  general 
thine,  touch  the  boiled  corn  if  the  uncooked 
article  is  at  hand. — Live  Stock  Journal, 


Baw  or  Cooked  Food. 

We  believe  in  due  caution  in  applying  the 
needs  of  one  kind  of  animals  to  another,  as  the 
most  outrageous  blunders  are  sometimes  made 
in  so  doing.  Yet  we  wish  that  poultry-breeders 
would  take  a  hint  from  the  experience  of  breed- 
to  of  other  stock  in  the  matter  of  cooked  food, 
particularly  for  delicate,  sick  and  valuable 
fowls. 

Cooking  adds  to  the  amount  of  nutritious 
matter  in  some  kinds  of  food,  and  in  all,  or 
nearly  all,  softens  it  and  renders  it  easy  of  di- 
gestion. (Cookine,  indeed,  is  not  the  only 
method  oi  softening  grain.  It  is  sometimes 
fermented,  thus  advancing  it  one  staee  in  the 
process  of  digestion  before  it  enters  the  stom- 
IM^b.) 

Tne  evidence  for  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  is 
greatly  in  &vor  of  cookea  diet,  both  as  to  the 


Lime. 

Some  of  our  farming  friends  appear  to  be 
deeply  impressed  .with  the  notion  that  hena 
need  no  food  but  com  in  some  one  of  its  forms. 
But  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  **  food"  meana 
the  material  for  everything  that  comes  out  of 
the  system,  and  that  if  any  particular  race 
takes  up  any  special  branch  of  manufacture, 
they  must  have  the  raw  material.  All  animals 
consume  more  or  less  of  lime ;  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  elements  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bones,  but  the  hen  needs  an  extra 
supply. 

The  domesticated  hen  also  needs  more  than 
wild  stock  of  any  sort,  since  she  is  stimulated 
to  a  greater  production  of  eggs.  In  conse- 
quence, we  must  give  her  more  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  various  grains. 

The  most  useful  forms  in  which  to  give  lime 
are  pounded  shells,  pulverized  mortar  and 
crushed  bone.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the 
former.  Its  preparation  makes  a  good  stint 
for  the  boys.  We  object  to  bone  meal  if  not 
perfectly  sweet,  but  a  good,  sound  article  is  a 
first  rate  thing  for  this  use. 

Feed  lime  most  abundantly  at  the  time  wh^ 
hens  are  laying  most  freely,  and  anticipate,  if 
possible,  by  b^innine  early  in  the  season,  lest 
vour  fowls  eat  a  shelless  egg  and  acquire  bad 
habits. — Ibid, 


Namber  of  Hens  to  a  Cock. 

In  poultry  yards  arranged  in  the  shiftless 
manner  of  most  farmers,  this  question  is  obvi- 
ated by  the  selection,  through  frequent  com- 
bats, of  the  more  vigorous  cocks ;  but  in  care- 
f^il  breeding  it  becomes  often  a  difficult  quea- 
tion,  and  the.  decision  cannot  be  made,^  in  most 
cases,  without  careful  observation. 

If  there  are  too  many  hens,  the  vigor  of  the 
cock  will  be  impaired,  more  or  less  of  the  eg« 
will  fail  of  impregnation,  the  number  of  chick- 
ens hatched  will  be  smaller,  and  their  power  to 
fet  over  the  dangers  of  chickenhooa  will  be 
iminished.  If  there  are  too  few,  he  worries 
the  hens  too  much. 

There  is  certainly  a  difference  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  males  of  different  breeds.  A  good, 
vigorous  Brahma  or  Cochin  cock  will  serve 
from  six  to  ten  hens,  while  a  cock  of  the  smaller 
and  more  active  Leghorns  or  Hamburghs,  will 
serve  a  dozen  or  fifteen.  Better  have  too  few 
hens  than  too  many. 


If  thou  art  a  master,  be  sometimes  blind ;  if 
a  servant,  sometimes  deaf. 
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The  Yegetable  Cfarden. 

The  principal  "  work  for  the  month  "  in  the 
vegetable  garden  is  to  keep  down  weedB,  mulch 
the  plants  to  guard  against  drought,  and  keep 
them  watered  when  they  need  it.  We  are 
ttrongly  in  favor  of  mulching.  We  believe  that 
mulched  plants  will  grow  faster,  thrive  better, 
and.  suffer  less  from  the  dry  spells  of  midsum- 
mer, than  those  that  are  left  "dry  so,''  and  as 
it  is  very  little  trouble  to  strew  three  or  four 
inches  of  pine  straw  or  leaves  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  we  advise  our  friends  to  try  it. 
In  dry  weather  water  should  be  applied  freely 
and  regularly.  Apply  it  through  the  mulching 
not  under  it.  Plant  snap  beans,  English  peas, 
corn,  okra  and  melons  for  a  succession. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month  set  out  cab- 
bage plants  for  fall  and  winter  use.  The  same 
M  to  brocoli.  Sow  cabbage,  celery,  and  cauli- 
flower seed  under  shade  for  fall  planting.  Wa- 
ter freely  until  the  plants  come  up. 

Continue  to  transplant  tomatoes,  and  celery, 
taking  care  to  shade  the  plants  from  the  sun 
for  a  few  days  until  they  become  well  estab- 
lished. If  the  tomatoes,  melons,  or  cucumbers 
are  inclined  to  run  too  much  to  vine,  pinch  off 
the  leading  shoots  and  it  will  check  the  growth 
and  promote  the  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Toma- 
toes sown  now  will  produce  a  crop  before  frost. 
Onions  as  they  mature,  should  be  pulled  up, 
dried  in  the  shade,  and  hung  away  in  bunches 
in  some  place  where  the  air  can  get  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  tops  droop  the  onions  are  fit  to 
pull.  Irish  potatoes  planted  now  and  deeply 
mulched  will  give  a  good  crop  before  ftost. 

Liquid  manure  alone  should  be  applied  to 
the  garden  now ;  and  that  applied  judiciously 
will  pay  handsomely  for  the  trouble. 


The  Orchard* 

Where  the  fruit  is  heavily  set  and  the 
branches  are  over  loaded,  pull  off  Arom  a  third 
to  a  hal^  and  the  remainder  will  be  much  bet- 
ter fhiit.  It  requires  nerve  to  do  this  where 
people  do  not  know  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  operation.  But  if  it  is  once  done  the 
benefit  will  be  demonstrated.  Peaches  and 
other  stone  fruits  may  now  be  budded,  and  all 
fruit  trees  can  now  be  beneficially  pruned  into 
shape.  If  you  have  young  pigs  turn  them  into 
the  orchard  to  eat  the  fallen  fruit,  and  allow 
them  to  "  nose "  about  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
as  their  doing  so  is  the  best  kind  of  stirring  the 
soil.  We  confine  our  advice  to  young  shoats. 
Old  sows  and  mature  hogs  are  too  much  of  the 
*^ubsoil  lifter"  order,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  try  to  climb  trees  to  the  destruction 
of  many  branches. 

Do  not  be  afraid  or  too  busy,  or  too  forgetful 
to  thin  your  f^uit  In  all  the  orchards  we  have 
seen  this  year  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  pull  off 
fully  one  half  the  crop. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

It  is  almost  too  late  to  sow  flower  seeds,  but 
sooner  than  have  none,  there  are  some  hardy 
annuals  which  may  be  sown  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  Destroying  weeds,  and  water- 
ing freely  (not  sprinkling)  with  rain  water 
drawn  from  the  well  in  the  morning  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  all  day — are  the 
chief  things  to  be  done  now  in  the  flower 
garden. 

Bulbous  roots  which  flowered  in  the  spring 
should  n<^  be  taken  up,  or  if  not,  well  mulched 
until  taken  up  in  the  fall  to  be  divided  and 
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re-planted.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  bud  or  lay 
roses.  If  the  green  apis  is  troublesome  to  the 
roses  or  other  plants,  smoke  him  out  by  tobaooo 
or  sulphur  smoke.  As  in  the  regetable  garden 
so  among  the  flowers,  apply  none  but  liquid 
manure.  If  you  cut  down,  mulch  heavily  and 
water  liberally,  dahlias  which  have  gone  out  of 
flower,  they  will  grow  up  again  and  bloom  as 
abundantly  as  the  first  time. 


Some  Bare  and  Beaatifiil  Hardy  Flowers. 

FBNT8TBM0N   HARTWEOII. 

This  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  beautiftil 
of  American  mountain  plants.  It  attains  a 
lareo  size  and  a  considerable  amount  of  space, 
and  a  strong,  well- drained  loamy  soil  is  neces- 
sary for  its  perfect  development.  The  habit 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  it  continues 
clothed  with  healthy  green  foliage  down  to  the 
very  base  till  winter  comes.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  without  stalks,  lance  shaped^  quite 
entire,  and  destitute  of  any  kind  of  hairiness. 
The  flowers  are  in  large  panicles  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  corolla  is  two  inches,  or 
at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  lone,  of  a  rich  dark 
red  color  on  the  outside,  while  the  inside  is 
traversed  by  bands  of  a  pale  tinee.  It  blooms 
late  in  autumn,  and  might  well  be  turned  to 
account  for  green-house  decoration.  At  any 
rate  it  is  far  superior  to  the  majority^  of  the 
objects  used  for  that  purpose,  ana  is  available 
at  a  time  when  ornamental  material  is  scarce. 
On  the  rock-work  and  open  border,  which  are 
its  most  suitable  quarters,  it  deserves  the  best 
possible  position.  It  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  ought  to  be  made  when  the 
shoots  are  young,  and,  indeed,  the  renewal  of 
the  plant  by  some  such  means  is  absolutelv 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health.  It 
inhabits  elevated  places  in  Mexico,  and  some- 
times receives  the  name  of  P.  gentianoides. 

PENT8TEM0N  QLABSK. 

This  is  a  dwarf  species.  The  leaves  are 
without  stalks,  lance-shaped,  and  have  undu- 
lating margins.  The  flowers  are  arranged  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots,  in  a  sort  of  compound 
raceme.  The  corolla  is  large,  very  beautiful, 
blue  above,  and  gradually  changing  into  a 
white  color  below.  It  should  be  increased  and 
cultivated  generally  in  the  same  way  as  P. 
Hartwegii,  and  is  extremely  well  qualifled  to 
^race  either  the  rock- work  or  open  border.  It 
IS  a  native  of  North  America. 

PBNTSTEMON  FR0CEBU8. 

This  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot  hieh.  The 
leaves  are  lance-shaped,  and  entire,  the  upper 
ones  being  sessile  and  the  lower  stalked.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  racemosely,  but  they  are 
BO  crowded  as  to  form  a  whorl,  which  surrounds 
the  stem.  The  blossoms  expand  during  sum- 
mer, and  continue  gay  for  more  than  a  month. 
The  corolla  is  of  a  richly  varied  purple  color, 
being  also  paler  on  the  outer  thai^he  inner 
side.    It  is  a  native  of  the  Eocky  mountains, 


and  should  be  treated  and  increased  in  the 
same  way  as  P.  Hartwegii.  It  is  entitled  to  a 
prominent  place  on  the  rookery  and  open 
border. 

PBNT8TBM0V   0VATU8. 

Thb  magnificent  plant  inhabits  regiojis  far 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  northwest  Amer- 
ica. The-  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  the  lower 
ones  beins  stalked  and  notched,  and  the  upper 
ones  sessu  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  dis- 
posed in  racemes.  The  corolla  is  purple  on 
the  outer  and  azure-blue  on  the  inner  side.  It 
is  quite  hardv,  variable  in  height,  should  be 
cultivated  and  increased  in  the  same  way  as  P. 
Hartwegii,  and  is  qualifled  for  positions  similar 
to  that  delightful  sort. 

PBNT8TBM0N  8PBCI08U8. 

The  speciflc  name  here  is  truly  descriptive, 
for  this  is  a  very  lovely  sort,  which  blooms 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn. The  lower  leaves  are  similar  in  outline 
to  a  spatula,  quite  entire  along  the  edges,  and 
furnished  with  stalks.  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  large  panicles.  The  corolla  is  about 
an  inch  long^  and  of  a  most  lovely  blue  color. 
It  should  be  increased  by  seed  sown  in  spring, 
and  is  adapted  for  the  same  positions  as  r. 
Hartwegii,    It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 


A  Suggeati^m  for  Early  StrawlMrriea. 

An  English  journal  states  that  "about  ten 
thousand  strawberry  plants  are  annually  forced 
in  pots  in  the  gardens  of  Sandringham  (the 
Prince  of  Wales'  palace.)  The  usual  course 
with  all  the  earlier  batches  is  to  start  them  in 
pots  plunged  in  warm  leaves;  they  are  then 
placed  on  shelves  anywhere  and  everywhere 
that  room  can  be  found  for  them,  and  gathered 
in  quantity  from  the  middle  of  February  till 
they  come  in  out  of  doors."  Commenting  on 
this  item,  Thomas  Meeban,  of  The  Press^  re- 
marks that,  the  popular  view  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  such  luxuries  are  less  costly 
than  they  seem,  and  that  royalty  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  monopolize  them.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  to  have  strawberries  very  much 
in  advance  of  their  season  it  would  be  necessary 
to  grow  them  a  few  months  in  pots,  and  take 
care  of  them  much  as  is  described  in  the 
extract  quoted;  but  many  persons  might  have 
them  at  a  little  later  date  without  this  trouble 
by  simply  covering  the  ground  in  which  they 
grow  with  a  few  hot-bed  sash.  It  is  remark- 
able, Mr.  Mehan  thinks,  that  country  gardeners 
do  not  make  more  use  of  glass  frames  for  get- 
ting things  earlier  than  they  do.  Glass  is 
cheap  and  the  sash  ftitmes  are  not  very  costly. 
One  can  glaze  for  himself,  and  any  farmer  can 
make  frames  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 
They  come  into  use  in  so  many  ways  that  every 
farm  garden  ought  to  have  a  few  of  these 
sashes  on  hand.  For  strawberries,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  have  a  bed  growing  on  some 
nice  warm  spot  of  ground,  and  then  set  one  of 
the  frames  over  it  It  takes  very  lUtle  heat  to 
bring  forth  strawberry  blossoms,  and  the  elass 
covering  protects  them  from  frost  and  cold  at 
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night.    A  frame  five  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet 
long,  fixed  in  this    way,  would  give  many 

Suarts  of  strawberries  for  several  weeks  before 
tie  regular  crops  come  in  the  open  ground. — 
N,  Y.  Tribune, 


ExpeiimenU  in  Potato  PlantiBg. 

In  an  essay  on  Potato  Culture  read  at  a 
Meetine  of  the  Central  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  April  18th,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Scoville,  the 
details  of  an  experiment  made  in  the  seeding 
of  potatoes  were  given.  The  following  table 
gives  the  general  result,  which  is  figured  out 
For  an  acre — sixty  pounds  being  assumed  as  a 
bushel — both  the  seed  and  the  crop  being  care- 
fully weighed : 


Ko. 

CO  3 

i 

• 

BS 

00  o 

Id 

1^ 

21% 
21% 

22H 

47 

62 

18 
46»-^ 

^1 

L  One  eye  to  a  piece  and  one 
piece  to  a  hill.» 

3>i 
9% 
8  4-5 
13>i 

183^ 
12% 

27S 

44i4 
22 

16^ 

11 

29 

3fPA 

35 

175)4 
160H 
178 
175K 

my* 

156K 

146H 

168 

108 

138 

125 

l:«^ 

159 

154»i 

1.58 

156% 

191 

114 

168 
156X 

194 

108 

2.  One  eye  to  a  piece  and  two 
pieces  in  a  hill ~ 

8.  Two  eyes  to  a  piece  and  one 
piece  to  a  hill ,..,.. 

191H 
175^4 
194% 
197% 
205*^ 
179 

^^• 

4.  Two  eyes  to  a  piece  and  two 
pieces  to  a  hill.~ 

6.  Three  eyes  to  a  piece  and 
one  piece  in  a  hill 

6.  Three  eyes  to  a  piece  and 

two  pieces  in  a  nill..„ 

7.  Four  eyes  to  a  piece  and 

one  piece  in  a  hill.«. 

8.  Four  eyes  to  a  piece  and 

two  pieces  in  a  nilL 

9.  One  large  potato  in  a  hill 

10.  One  Isrge  potato  divided..... 

11.  One  small  potato 

12.  One  small  potato  cut  in  two. 
18.  Two  small  potatoes 

143 
17ftU 

14.  One  medium  potato..  

3tH^jav*^ 

15.  One  medium  poUto  cut  in 

two « 

18.  Seed  end 

17.  Seed  end  cm  otf. 

26^4 

24)4 
38 

38 

l^% 

62 
28 

21% 

18P^ 

194% 

229 

128H 

230 

m% 

215% 

18.  Two  medium  potatoes  cut 

in  two,  four  pieces  in  hill, 

19.  One  large  potato,  two  eyes 

dug  out 

20.  One  medium  potato  quar- 
tered four  pieces  m  a  hill. 

Field  crop «, 

Field    crop     **  Oneida    peach- 
How" 

In  relation  to  No.  19,  where  the  eyes  were 
all  removed  from  the  potatoes  planted,  Mr. 
Scovillo  says:  "Every  eye  was  carefully  cut 
out;  the  potatoes  were  then  re-examined  to 
see  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  exam- 
ined by  another  party  previous  to  planting. 
Out  of  the  seventy  hills  planted  ten  were  miss- 
ing, and  three  of  these  were  scratched  up  by 
fowls,  which  would  have  grows.  Some  of 
them  were  just  coming  up  at  the  first  hoeing, 
and  many  did  not  come  up  for  some  time,  and 
were  very  small  at  the  second  hoeing.  But 
for  all  this,  though  planted  as  late  as  the  first  of 
June,  the  yield  was  at  the  rate  of  128  bushels 
er  acre.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  planting 
ad  been  done  early  in  the  season  nearly  every 
one  would  have  germinated.  It  proves  one 
fact  conclusively:  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  machine  for  cutting  and  planting  po- 
tatoes," 


I 


Kill  Lew  and  Oiire  Mere. 

"  Oh,  you  can't  raise  hay  in  the  South ;  it 
is  n't  a  grass  region :  the  grasses  won't  succeed 
in  our  hot  climate.''  So  we  say ;  at  least  our 
actions  say  so ;  and  "  actions  speak  louder  than 
words."  Yet  we  farmers  every  year  from  April 
to  September,  spend  most  of  our  time  tryine  to 
destroy  this  very  little  article  of  erass  which 
we  think  we  cannot  raise.  An  article  so  hate- 
ful when  it  attempts  to  grow  for  us  here  at 
home,  and  so  precious  when  we  see  it  in  a  west- 
ern package,  snipped  to  us  on  a  railroad  from 
Ohio  or  Illinois  splintered  with  chunks  of  red 
oak  and  hooped  with  hickory  poles,  which  w« 
are  pleased  to  take,  along  with  the  grass  they 
hold  together,  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-fiv« 
cents  a  hundred.  A  pretty  fair  jprice  for  folks 
living  in  the  country  to  pay  for  firewood. 

Verily,  we  farmers  do  so  for  this  grass  in  our 
fields  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  we 
go  for  it  in  Sufaula.  There  it  is  something 
most  lovely  and  desirable.  We  are  ready  to 
borrow  money  at  2}  per  cent,  a  month  'and 
interest,  and  mortgage  our  mules  and  crops  just 
to  get  a  little  of  it ;  and  we  unhitch  these  mort- 
gaged mules  from  the  place  where  they  are 
needed,  and  lose  a  whole  day  out  of  our  mort- 
gaged crop,  to  haul  it  to  our  empty  racks.  But 
let  it  show  its  little  green  blades  m  our  fields, 
and  it  wakes  up  our  farming  fears  and  wrath. 
We  charge  it  like  an  enemy.  We  come  down 
upon  it  like  a  snake.  We  glory  in  its  destruc- 
tion, and  boast  to  our  neighbors  extensively  of 
how  we  have  slayed  it. 

Ask  a  hard  working,  sunburnt  farmer  in  the 
summer,  with  perhaps  a  bale  or  two  of  western 
or  northern  hay  back  in  the  crib,  what  he  hai 
been  doinet  and  he'll  tell  you  proudly,  "Fight- 
ing grass,  killing  grass.  I  've  never  had  such 
a  time  in  all  my  life — it  is  the  hardest  thing  to 
get  under  surely.  I  have  worn  out  myself  and 
almost  killed  my  mules,  a  killing  the  abomi- 
nable stuff;  but  thank  God,  I  have  killed  it 
sure  at  last,  and  I  do  n't  think  you  can  find  a 
hatfull  in  the  whole  plantation.  Whee-w," 
wiping  from  his  brow  the  sweat  of  honest  labor, 
"  John,  give  the  mules  a  little  of  that  hay ;  they 
need  it  mightily,  for  they  are  awful  thin.  And 
I  have  to  go  down  to  Eufaula  Saturday  for  a 
few  more  bales  to  carry  me  through.  I  tell 
you  what,  hate  to  make  that  trip;  for  they  have 
been  working  powerful  hard  the  last  two  weeks 
in  this  hot  weather ;  still  I  must  buy  a  little 
more  hay ;  but  thank  the  Lord,  I  am  clear  of 
^rass."  Is  n't  that  the  way  we  talk  and  do  7 
True,  oh  King  I  and  year  after  year  "the  very 
same." 

Now,  brother  farmers,  would  n't  it  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  try  our  hands  at  a  little  curing 
some  grass,  instead  of  killing  all?  It  costs  us 
far  less  labor  to  cure  it  than  to  kill  it.  Only  one 
plowing  and  no  hoeing  at  all ;  and  then  the 
mowing  and  saving,  and  that  after  corn,  and 
may  be  cotton,  is  laid  by.  And  when  it  is  cured, 
it  is  worth  as  much  as  anything  else  which  we 
could  raise  upon  land,  besides  exhausting  it 
much  1^.  And  then  it  is  stacked  or  housed  on 
the  plantation,  and  do  n't  require  to  be  hauled 
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there.  Is  not  all  this  true  and  certain  ?  Can  we 
excuse  ourselves  for  our  practice  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  will  we  not  try  to  change  at  least  this 
one  bad  habit,  which  is  hurtine  us  as  farmers  7 

Now  for  an  experiment.  There  is  a  citizen 
of  Eufaula,  who  is  read j  to  assist  us  in  this  new 
line  of  farming  industry ;  and  who  understands 
the  business  which  he  undertakes.  He  has  the 
experience  as  well  as  the  mowing  machine  and 
rake  harrow.  He  proposes  to  any  farmer  who 
is  willing  to  raise  on  his  plantation  the  sweetest 
and  most  valuable  hav,  te  wit — ^that  made  f^om 
the  crab  grass  we  are  killine,  that  if  the  farmer 
will  plow  up  a  piece  of  suitable  land,  the  richer 
of  course  the  better,  he  will  fbmish  the  harrow 
to  prepare  and  make  the  surface  smooth,  and 
then  when  the  grass,  which  is  sure  to  come  upon 
it,  though  expecting  to  be  killed,  gets  into 
bloom,  he  will  come  with  his  mowing  machine 
and  rake,  and  the  farmer  Aimishing  two  mules 
to  pull  it,  and  two  hands  to  help,  he  will  him- 
self drive  and  manage  the  machines,  and  cure 
and  save  the  hay— -one-half  for  the  other. 

He  assures  us  that  from  off  one  acre  of  fair 
land,  two  tons  of  this  hay  can  be  harvested. 
This  hay  now  is  worth  $42  per  ton.  So  that 
the  farmer,  with  the  small  amount  of  labor 
required  as  stated  above,  will  make  $42  worth 
on  every  acre,  of  the  very  article  he  needs, 
without  diminishing  in  any  sensible  degree, 
his  crop  either  of  corn  or  cotton.  Who  will 
try  it  ?  It  is  not  at  all  too  late  to  make  the 
experiment  this  season.  If  successful,  it  will 
be  repeated  of  course,  and  soon  more  mowers 
will  come  to  Barbour,  and  less  money  every 
season  go  out  of  it  for  grass — and  that  will  l>e 
a  reformation.  Any  one  desiring  fUrther  in- 
formation on  this  subject  can  obtain  it  from 
Mr.TouDg  Johnson,  of  Eufaula.  or  Mr.Wheeler, 
at  our  postoffice.  Let  someboay  try  it,  see  how 
it  works,  and  report  to  our  next  fair  in  the 
fall.  Whoever  succeeds  deserves,  and  doubt- 
less will  receive  a  premium. — Eufaula  {Ala.) 
Times,  

A  Word  for  the  Grangeg* 

President  Welch,  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural  College,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
Institutions  in  the  whole  country,  and  located 
in  a  State  which  has  had  more  experience  with 
the  Granges  than  any  other,  recently  addressed 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  as  follows : 

Our  bond  of  union  is  the  congeniality  of 
like  pursuits.  The  leading  purpose  of  the 
Farmers'  College  and  the  Farmers'  Grange, 
thoueh  gained  through  different  paths,  are 
largely  Uie  same.  The  Grange  seeks  to  aid 
the  farmer  b;^  multiplying  his  means  of  intel- 
ligence, by  giving  him  the  mastery  of  all  the 
better  methods  and  processess  of  the  farm,  by 
quickening,  intensifying  and  elevating  all  the 
better  elements  of  his  social  life.  The  Grange 
wovid  secure  the  farmer  against  the  torpidity 
of  solitude  and  the  extortions  of  monopoly; 
would  kindle  in  his  breast  a  steadier  zeal  and 
•  steadier  courage ;  would  touch  all  tte  labors 
of  his  hands  with  the  glow  of   enthusiasm ; 


and,  in  short,  would  do  for  him  what  skillfully 
organized  effort  has  already  done  for  every 
other  great  human  industry  on  the  round 
earth.  All  this  the  Grange  aims  to  do  by 
means  which  are  the  most  immediate  and 
direct  All  this  also  the  Farmers'  College 
strives  to  do  by  another  method ;  bv  giving  a 
knowledge  to  such  as  will  seek  it,  of  ^1  these 
practical  sciences  that  underlie  the  processes  of 
agriculture;  by  training  and  sending  forth 
men  who  may  become,  as  the  years  pass,  the 
leaders  in  the  grand  movement  which  the 
Grange  has  inaugurated.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  this  noble  purpose  that  the  College,  in- 
stead of  draining  the  rural  districts  of  their 
most  promising  youths  and  graduating  them 
to  swell  the  over-crowded  ranks  of  the  law,  or 
to  wander  in  perpetual  search  of  a  vacant 
pulpit,  sends  back  the  farmer's  son  to  the  farm, 
so  ^ucated  that  he  revitalize  all  its  operations, 
and  give  them  a  new  and  enduring  interest. 
Such  are  the  benign  objects  which  these  two 
great  enterprises  are  organized  to  further. 
And,  mark  you,  each  seeks  to  accomplish  its 
aims  by  combined  effort — the  College,  on  a 
closer  and  more  concentrated  plan ;  the  Grange, 
on  a  wider  and  grander  scale.  And  what  effort 
of  man  for  the  attainment  of  good,  or  for 
defense  against  evil,  has  ever  reacned  its  final 
triumph,  since  the  world  began,  without  com- 
bined effort  7  What  progress,  moral,  social  or 
industrial,  was  ever  acnieved  without  combined 
effort?  Combination  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
instrument  of  progress.  Civilization  would 
relapse  into  barbarism  without  it.  .  .  . 
And  who  shall  dare  say,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  marvelous  advancement,  this  vast  accumu- 
lation of  thd  results  of  hard  thinking,  this 
imperative  demand  for  skill  and  experience^ 
and  judgment  and  common  sense,  that  farm- 
ing is  a  dull,  stupid,  humdrum  business ;  that 
only  stupid,  humdrum  people  should  engage  in 
it;  that  the  brightest  boy  of  the  farmer's 
family  must  be  unfitteid  for  the  farm  by  sending 
him  to  College  to  learn  the  dead  languages,  or 
crowned  with  a  stove-pipe  hat  and  dispatched 
to  the  city  to  engage  in  the  more  exalted  (?) 
employment  of  selling  needles,  and  buttons, 
ana  tape  ? —  Western  Rural. 


Rasping  Horses'  Fbbt.  —  Hasping  a  hoof 
until  it  will  spring  under  your  finger,  is  far  too 
dangerous  a  plan  for  making  things  look  well 
This  rasping  takes  the  strone  surface  off  the 
hoof,  and  nature  trying  to  make  up  for  the  evil 
done  by  injudicious  hands,  forms  a  hard,  glossy 
surface  to  protect  the  foot.  This  glossy  sur- 
face takes  the  place  of  the  previous  tough  horn, 
and  at  the  next  shoeing  the  foot  will  probably 
split  a  little  at  the  nails,  and  not  unfrequentlj 
the  nail  punches  a  piece  out  before  it. — Cor, 
Canada  Farmer, 


CuRK  FOR  Lice  on  Stock. — Get  about  a  tea- 
cupful  of  fish  berries  (Coculus  Indicus)  bruise 
them  and  soak  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  quart  of 
water ;  eet  a  washpan  and  sponge,  apply,  and 
you  will  know  no  more  of  lice.  Try  this,  and 
you  will  thank  the  giver  of  this  as  I  have  done. 
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Domestic  Beeeipts. 

Muffins. — Thr«e  tableflpoonfuls  of  butter, 
melted  in  three  pints  of  milk ;  when  cold,  stir 
in  six  well  beaten  eggs;  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt;  two  tablespoonfuis  of  yeast;  flour  enough 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  you  can  beat  it;  beat  it 
from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour;  then  set 
it  to  rise ;  it  should  be  light  in  three  hours. 

CAI.VE8*  Foot  Broth  for  the  Sick. — Boil 
two  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  until  it  is 
wasted  to  three  pints.  Strain  it  and  set  it  aside 
in  a  oool  place.  When  cold  take  off  the  fat 
Heat  a  little  at  a  time  as  it  is  wanted,  and  add 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  if  approved  a  spoonful  of 
good  wine. 

Soda.  Sponqb  Gaks. — Half  a  teacup  of  but- 
ter, two  of  sugar,  three  of  flour,  and  four  eges. 
Mix  the  butter  and  sugar,  then  add  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  afterward  the 
whites,  mix  one  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
the  flour,  and  pass  it  through  the  sieve ;  stir  it 
in  the  cake,  and  lastly,  dissolve  a  half-spoon  Ail 
of  soda  in  half  cup  of  milk,  and  strain  it  in  the 
cake,  mix  quickly,  and  bake  at  once  in  a  quick 
oven  without  scorching.  Flavor  to  suit  the 
taste.    It  should  be  eaten  while  fresh. 

Soft  Gingerbrsad. — Melted  butter  half  a 
coffee-cup,  molasses  two  coffee-cups,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoon  of  ginger,  one  coffee-cup  of  sour 
milk,  two  neapine  teaspoons  of  soda  added  the 
kst  thing  before  baking,  and  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  batter.  Bake  at  once  in  an  oven  with 
•teady  heat  No  cake  bums  as  easily  as  mo- 
lasses dstke. 

Cup  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  and  three 
cups  sugar,  worked  to  a  cream,  a  half  wine- 
glass of  wine,  five  eggs,  beat  separately,  one 
teaspoonful  of  soda  sifted  with  five  cups  of 
sifted  flour,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  lastly  a  cup  of 
Bour  cream;  bake  in  round  tins  in  a  rather 
quick  oven;  fruit  may  be  added  if  desired; 
frost  while  the  cake  is  warm ;  it  will  keep  some- 
time. 

Sponge  Cake  Fxtdding. — Melt  some  butter 
and  rub  with  it  the  mould  in  which  the  pud- 
ding is  to  be  made;  sift  on  the  butter  some 
powdered  sugar;  see  that  all  parts  of  the  mould 
are  covered  with  it  so  as  to  look  white ;  stone 
some  raisins  and  currents,  and  put  according  to 
fancy  in  the  mould.  Take  some  sponee  cake, 
the  staler  the  better,  cut  it  up  into  smafi  pieces, 
and  fill  the  moula  lightly  with  it,  mixing 
through  it  currants  and  raisins  well  rubbed  in 
flour.  Beat  separately  the  whites  and  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  mixing  with  the  yolks  about 
^Mir  tablespoonfuis  of  sugar;  pour  on  them  one 
and  a  half  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  pour  thb 
over  the  sponge  cake  in  the  custard;  set  the 
inould  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water;  let  the 
water  cover  one-third  of  the  mould,  and  place 
it  oyer  the  fire ;  when  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
•6t  it  where  it  will  cook  slowly,  or  it  will  turn. 
When  nearly  done,  put  it  in  the  oven.  It  will 
^e  in  twenty  minutes.    Tarn  the  pudding 


into  a  dish  and  pour  around  it  rich  sweetened 
cream  fiavored  with  lemon,  rosewater,  bitter 
almonds,  or  anything  else  preferred. 

Scotch  Cake. — Take  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter ;  stir  it  to 
a  cream ;  put  in  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  ana  a  wine-glass  of  brandy.  Separate 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  nine  eggs,  beat  them 
to  a  froth,  and  stir  them  into  the  cake,  then  add 
a  pound  of  sifted  flour,  and  lust  before  it  is  put 
into  the  oven  add  a  pouna  of  seeded  raisina 
well  rolled  in  flour.  Bake  in  one  loaf  one  and 
a  half  hours. 

To  Bake  a  Ham. — A  young  and  fresh  ham 
eats  much  better  baked  than  Iwiled.  and  keeps 
longer  good.  Flace  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water 
to  soak  over  night.  The  next  morning  place 
it  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  wash  it 
very  clean,  trim  smoothly  off  all  rusty  parts, 
and  lay  it  with  the  rind  downward  into  a  coarse 
paste  rolled  to  about  an  inch  in  thickness; 
moisten  the  edges,  draw,  pinch  them  together, 
and  fold  them  over  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
ham,  taking  care  to  close  them  so  that  no  gravy 
can  escape.  Send  it  to  a  well  heated  but  not 
too  hot  oven.  Bake  from  three  to  flve  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ham.  Remove  the 
crust  and  skin  while  hot.  When  part  only  of 
a  ham  is  cooked,  baking  is  fiar  preferable,  as  it 
retains  the  Juices  better. 


Tke  Air  we  Breathe  at  Night. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Cal- 
cutta. It  was  a  room  eighteen  feet  square.  In 
this  room  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons 
were  conflned.  It  had  but  one  window,  and 
that  a  small  one.  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  his  "  Ele- 
ments of  Hygiene,"  says:  "In  less  than  an 
hour  many  of  the  prisoners  were  attacked  with 
extreme  difficulty  of  breathing ;  several  were 
delirious,  and  the  place  was  fifled  with  incohe- 
rent ravings,  in  which  the  cry  for  water  was 
predominant.  This  was  handed  to  them  by 
the  sentinels,  but  without  the  effect  of  allaying 
their  thirst  In  less  than  four  hours  many 
were  suffocated  or  died  in  delirium.  In  five 
hours  the  survivors,  except  those  at  the  gate, 
were  frantic  and  outrageous.  At  length  most 
of  them  became  iAsensible.  Eleven  hours  after 
they  were  imprisoned,  twenty-three  onl v  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  came  out  alive,  and 
these  were  in  a  highly  putrid  fever." 

There  are  many  "black  holes"  like  this  used 
for  sleeping-rooms;  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  one  at  Calcutta  is  that  the;^  are 
not  crammed  quite  so  fiiU  of  human  beings. 
In  a  word,  then,  we  may  say  a  sleeping  apart- 
ment should  be  laree,  lofty  and  airv.  It  is  a 
poor^  economy  for  nealth  to  have  large  and 
spacious  parlors,  and  small,  ill-ventilated  bed- 
rooms. Fashion,  however,  is  a  reigning  deity 
in  this  respect,  and  will^  no  doubt,  continue  to 
bear  sway,  notwithstanding  our  protest  against 
her  dominion. 

You  will  scarcely  drink  after  another  person 
from  the  same  glass,  yet  you  will  breathe  over 
and  over  the  same  air,  charged  with  the  filth 
and  poison  of  a  hundred  human  bodies  around 
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on.    Toa  cannot  bear  to  touch  a  dead  body 


aufie  it  is  so  polluting;  but  you  can  take 
right  into  your  lungs,  and  consequently  into 
your  body,  your  system,  those  poisonous  parti- 
cles and  noxiouB  exhalations  which  the  bodies 
around  you  have  refused,  and  which  have  been 
oast  into  the  atmosphere  by  their  longs,  because 
the  health  of  their  bodies  required  them  to  be 
thrown  off. 

If  the  ^UimorouslJ^  nice  creatures  who  can 
scarcely  set  a  foot  on  the  ground,'^  who  are  so 
delicate  that  they  run  distracted  at  the  crawl- 
ing of  a  worm,  flying  of  a  bat,  or  squeaking  of 
a  mouse,  could  see  what  they  breathe  at  the 
midnight  carousal,  the  very  polite  ball,  and 
briffht  theater,  they  would  never  be  caught  in 
gnch  company  again.  Nay,  if  they  could  see 
what  they  breathe  in  their  own  dwellings,  after 
the  doors  and  windows  had  been  closed  a  little 
while,  they  would  soon  keep  open  houses. 
More  sickness  is  caused  by  vitiated  air  than 
can  be  named.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent causes  of  scrofula,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  half  the  diseases  that  attack  the 
human  body.  It  vitiates  and  destroys  the  whole 
fountain  of  life— the  blood. 

In  the  sick  room  it  often  augments  tho  dis- 
ease, or  renders  it  incurable,  if  the  physician 
comes  in  and  opens  a  window,  or  a  door  stands 
ajar  for  a  moment,  the  good  nurse,  or  the  tenr 
der  mother,  or  the  kind  wife,  or  the  loving  sis- 
ter, will  fly  up  and  close  it  as  though  the  life  of 
the  sick  were  at  stake.  All  this  is  well-meant 
kindness,  but  really  cruel. 

If  you  would  have  health,  breathe  fresh  air; 
open  your  windows  every  morning,  and  often 
during  the  day;  leave  off  your  mufflers  from 
the  chin.  Let  the  air  into  your  bed-rooms ; 
you  cannot  have  too  much  of  it,  provided  it 
does  not  blow  directly  upon  you. — Exchange, 


Hints  OB  Diet. 


Most  chronic  diseases^  and  many  acute  ones, 
are  produced  at  the  table.  As  a  rule,  no  fluid 
of  any  kind  should  be  taken  at  the  table, 
especially  if  the  stomach  is  weak.  The  stom- 
acn  should  never  be  overloaded ;  not  more  than 
two  or  three  articles  should  be  taken  at  one 
meal;  no  stimulants  used  before  eating;  tobacco 
arrests  digestion.  Milk  is  the  best  diet  for  in- 
fants and  children.  Tomatoes  with  cream  and 
sugar  are  healthy  and  nutritious.  Bread  and 
butter  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  easily  digested. 
Too  much  salt  irritates  the  stomach.  Colds  are 
frequently  produced  by  drinking  hot  tea  and 
exposure  afterward.  Late  suppers  induce  heart 
disease.  Pastry  and  cake  constipate  the  bowels. 
Boiled  potatoes  are  not  so  healthy  as  baked 
ones.  Fruits  are  to  be  eaten  at  breakfast  and 
dinner.  The  stomach  requires  much  rest  to  be 
healthy;  purgative  mcMiicines  weaken  the 
bowels.  Cheerful  conversation  promotes  diges- 
tion, and  anger  prevents  it. 


To  Remove  Proud  Flesh. — Pulverize  loaf 
sugar  very  fine  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected. 
This  is  a  new  and  easy  remedy,  and  is  said  to 
remove  it  entirely  without  pain.    _    *", 


^or  th»  SomlMtm  Farm  tmd  Hems, 

Not '*  Hostile  Advice." 

Mr.  Editor— Your  correspondent,  "J.  R^' 
of  Baldwin  County,  Georgia,  must  bo  as  keen- 
sighted  as  he  confesses  himself  **  suspicious,"^ 
to  have  discovered  so  large  a  cat  under  the 
meal  of  the  letter  he  criticises  in  your  May 
number.    That  letter  was  not  written  by  the 
owner  of  a  cotton  factory  in  New  England,  nor 
did  it  contain   "hostile  advice.''     The  writer 
did  not  assume  to  advise  any  body.    It  was 
written  in  South  Carolina,  during  a  sojourn  of 
a  few  months  last  winter,  in  that  State  and  in 
Georgia,  tor  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the 
writer.    Brought  up  on  a  New  England  farm, 
his  "prejudices"  were  strongly  "antagonistic"' 
to  specialties  in  agriculture.    He  had  read  in 
Southern  agricultural  publications,  arguments 
which  he  regarded  as  conclusive  against  the 
expediency  of  the  old-time  devotion  to  the  cot- 
ton crop;  arguments  like  those,  for  instsncs^ 
stated  by  your  correspondent,  "John  Plow- 
handles,"  in  the  Farm  and  Homk  for  May. 

But  as  the  Northern  invalid  rode  or  walked 
about  the  country,  he  found  that  preaching  and 
practice  did  not  agree — that  the  planter  in  the 
field  and  the  writer  in  the  book  did  not  "hitch 
horses."  The  "Northern  man"  found  himself 
among  a  class  of  planters  whom  he  could  not 
believe  were  deficient  in  judgment,  or  indiffer- 
ent to  their  own  interests.  But  still  they  raised 
cotton — great  fields  and  small  fields  of  cotton^ 
and  little,  very  little  else.  How  then  were  the 
editorial  denuneiations  of  the  cotton  specialty 
and  the  practice  of  intelligent  planters  to  he 
reconciled  7  An  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, resulted  in  the  "  long  and  labored  letter" 
which  has  been  honored  by  the  strictures  of 
your  Georgia  correspondent.  If  the  ten  rea- 
sons assigned  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
instead  of  shielding  the  planters  whose  acquaint- 
ance the  writer  is  proud  to  have  made  from 
the  charge  of  "  folly,"  of  "  blunders  to  the 
teachings  of  experience,"  of  "shutting  their 
eyes  to  great  economical  facts,"  are  to  he 
regarded  as  "  hostile  advice,"  then  the  writer 
must  claim  the  privilege  of  "  holding  the  bones 
awhile,"  himself,  while  others  attempt  to  recon- 
cile the  difference  between  the  theory  and  prte- 
tice  of  agriculture  at  the  South. 

No  objection  is  made  to  the  manner  in  which 
"  J.  R."  alludes  to  the  apologies  offered  for  the 
course  pursued  by  Southern  planters.  He  i»at 
liberty  to  give  expression  to  his  view  of  their 
force  or  pertinency.  But  it  is  unpleasant  to 
witness  any  mani^station  of  a  feeling  which 
assumes  that  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  one  section  of  our  country  are  neces- 
sarily antagonistic  to  those  of  the  people  of 
another  section ;  and  that  this  antagonism  is  to 
be  found  lurking  in  every  thing  that  either 
says  or  does.  S.  F. 

Winchester,  Mass.,  May  12,  1874. 
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The  Crops. — ^The  news  from  the  South  and 
Southwest  in  relation  to  the  crops  is  very  dis- 
couraging. The  stand  of  cotton  is  generally 
poor  and  the  com  crop  looks  very  unpromising. 
A  planter,  writing  from  Bolivar  county,  Miss., 
says: 

"We  are  very  hackward  in  our  farming. 
We  have  just  commenced  scraping  cotton, 
which  is  very  small,  scruhby  stuff  and  full  of 
lioe.    Cora  also  looks  very  unpromising  as  a 

Sneral  thing — ^have  had  to  replant.    Indeed, 
e  prospect  ia  far  from  favorable  for  a  crop 
eiUier  of  corn  or  cotton." 

An  esteemed  friend,  a  prominent  planter 
from  Southwestern  Georgia,  writes : 

"  We  have  a  very  backward  season.  Wheat 
U,  however,  better  than  for  ten  years.  I  expect 
to  reap  not  less  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre 
on  thin  but  unmanured  land.  But  the  birds — 
oh  the  bii-ds  1  I  wish  they  were  all  made  into 
one  big  pie,  and  all  the  editors  had  places  at' 
thetable.^ 

A  friend  fVom  Baton  Eouge,  La.,  writes: 
"  Cotton  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
frost,  so  much  80  that  in  many  places  it  has 
been  plowed  up  and  new  seed  planted.  Plant 
cane  is  lookine  tolerably  well,  out  stubble  is  as 
poor  as  it  can  be." 

A  subscriber  fh)m  near  New  Braunfels, 
Texas,  informs  us  that : 

"  The  frost  played  havoc  with  the  corn  and 
cotton  and  killed  all  tender  garden  vegetables. 
Between  frost,  hail  and  locusts,  our  chances 
hereabouts  are  very  slim." 

Our  information  from  the  river  counties  in 
Arkansas  is  more  favorable.  There  we  learn 
that  the  stand  of  cotton  is  good  and  growing 
ftnely,  though  late,  and  the  corn  prospect  is 
very  encouraging.  The  negroes  working  well 
and  obediently. 


Rkmittakces  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bimk  drafts,  checks,  poetoffice 
'orders,  or  by  expreu. 


Wk  are  under  many  obligations  to  our 
friends  R.  G.  Craio  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
seedsmen  and  agents  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of 
farm  and  garden  implements,  for  two  beautiful 
"hanging  baskets"  filled  with  the  choicest 
flowers.  To  those  who  are  condemned  to  live 
in  cities,  and  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of  a 
flower  garden,  these  baskets  are  a  source  of  real 
pleasure. 

Thb  following  communication  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  K.  J.  Bedding,  of  Ellaville,  Gku,  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  a  practical  planter  of 
high  standing,  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion 
in  the  part  of  our  Magazine  usually  devoted  to 
such  papers.  Sooner  than  postpone  its  publi* 
cation  to  our  next  issue  we  publish  it  here, 
being  perfectly  willing,  from  what  we  know  of 
Mr.  Bedding,  to  indorse  any  statement  he  may 
make' in  relation  to  subjects  agricultural: 

Bye  for  Soiling. 

Mb.  Editor — I  have  read,  somewhere,  that 
"we  of  the  South,  in  our  search  after  some 
Northern  or  foreign  forage  and  soiling  plant, 
have  overlooked  some  that  are  just  as  goody 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  well  known 
and  acclimated." 

I  endorse,  so  far  as  rye  is  included  in  the  list. 
Most  farmers  do  not  know  how  to  sow  rye  for 
the  above  purposes.  They  are  willing  to  "  fol- 
low directions,"  plow  deep  and  harrow  finely^ 
manure  liberally  and  seed  heavily,  if  an  exper- 
iment is  to  be  made  with  some  plant  they  never 
saw.  Let  rye  have  the  same  treatment,  and 
the  result  will  be  astonishing. 

Directions. — Prepare  the  soil  by  deeply 
plowing  with  ordinary  implement.  Apply  flfty 
(50)  bushels  cotton  seed,  (or  its  equivalent  in 
some  other  good  manure,)  if  the  land  is  already 
good ;  if  not,  more.  For  grazing  during  win- 
ter, sow  in  September,  and  harrow  in  smoothly, 
not  less  than  two  and  a  half  bushels  clean  seed 
per  acre.  For  soiling,  manure  very  heavily, 
and  sow  along  in  October  and  November,  not 
less  than  three  (3)  bushels.  The  grazing  patch 
'should  not  be  trampled  when  the  earth  is  wet, 
and  should  not  be  grazed  later  than  flrst  Feb- 
ruary, if  desired  to  cut.  By  the  middle  of 
March  the  flrst  sown  will  do  to  cut,  and  you 
will  have  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  of 
long  forage.  It  should  be  cut  and  partially 
cured  before  feeding. 

I  would  say  that  one  acre  of  rich  soil,  thus 
prepared  and  sown  in,  say  three  successive  sow- 
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ings,  two  or  three  weeks  apart,  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  feed  for  six  head  of  mules  and 
two  or  three  cows,  from  the  15th  March  until 
15th  May. 

I  have  been  without  any  other  forage  during 
that  time.  My  rye  is  now  exhausted  and  my 
oats  and  wheat  are  ready,  and  in  two  weeks 
millet  will  be  plenty. 

I  insist  especially  on  the  heavy  seeding.  It 
will  cause  the  straw  to  be  very  fine  and  tender, 
and  every  inch  will  be  greedily  eaten  by  stock. 
Thick  seeding  also  makes  it  earlier. 

That  sown  in  September  will  head  out  and 
cut  before  Christmas,  but  I  think  it  is  better  to 
keep  it  back  by  grazing  until  near  the  natural 
season  for  heading.  All  of  it  may  be  cut  twice, 
if  cut  first  time  before  the  rye  is  fully  grown. 

B.  J.  BSDDINO. 


Club  Abrjlkgxmbnts. — We  request  our 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  Journals 
we  can  fUmish  them  the  Fakm  and  Homb  and 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 
Fabm  AJSfD  HoMB  tjid  Weekly  Memphis 

Appeal,  per  annum. $3  60 

Fabm  akd  Homb  and  Weekly  Memphis 

Begister,  per  annum $3  00 

Fabm  akd  Homb  and  Weekly  Arkansas 

Oazeiie^yer  annum ..—...$3  00 

Fabm  and  Homb  and  Columbus  (Miss.) 

Democrat $3  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  fiirnish  the  Fabm 
AND  Homb  and  any  one  of  the  following  valu- 
able periodicals  at  the  following  prices : 
Fabm  abd  Homb  and  Southern  Christian 

Advocate  (Macon,  €ku),  per  annum $3  00 

Fabm  and  Homb  and  Southern  Magazine, 

per  annum $5  00 

Fabm  and  Homb  and  Harper's  Magasine, 

per  annum ..$5  00 

Fabm  and  Homb  and  Lippineott's  Maga^ 

tine,  per  annum ^ $6  00 

Fabm  akd  Homb  and  Appleton^s  Journal, 

per  annum ....^ $6  00 

Fabm  akd  Homb  and  Hearth  and  Home, 

per  annum ........$3  50 

All  LBTTBB8  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Fabm  abd  Homb 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  Willla-M  M. 
Bbownb,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  Statb  Faib  at  Houston,  Tbxas.— We 
learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Texas  State  Fair, 
which  was  held  at  Houston  during  the  week 
ending  May  18th,  was  a  very  gratifying  suc- 
cess, both  in  the  excellence  of  the  display  of 
produce,  stock,  farm  implements,  &C.,  and  in 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  large 
crowds  that  attended.  We  were  sincerely 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  managers  of  the 
Houston  fair  refused  to  permit  faro  banks,  keno 
and  other  gambling  concerns  to  come  within 
the  grounds.  We  hope  that  the  managers  of 
other  fairs  will  follow  this  excellent  example. 


S.  M.  Pbttbnoill  &  Ck).,  10  State  street, 
Boston,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York,  and  701 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  are  our  agents 
for  procuring  advertisements  for  the  Southibk 
Farm  and  Homb  in  the  above  cities,  and 
authorized  to  contract  for  advertising  at  our 
lowest  rates. 


"An  Old  Establishbd  Fibm. — ^The  trm 
of  S.  M.  Pbttbngill  &  Co.,  commenced  th^ 
Advertising  Agency  in  the  old  Journal  build- 
ing, No.  10  State  street,  Boston,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  (February  1849), 
where  their  Agency  is  still  located,  c^^rrnog 
on  a  large  and  successful  business.  They 
established  a  branch  in  New  York  City,  May 
1852,  which  has  grown  to  be  larger  than  the 
parent  house— increasing  stesdil  v,  year  by  yetr, 
until  now  it  has  the  agency  of  nearly  evwv 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  and  British 
Provmoes,  and  does  a  yearly  business  of  hon- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  S.  M.  Pettengill 
&  Co.,  have  recently  opened  another  branch 
office  at  701  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
where  they  are  doing  a  successful  incressii^ 
business.  They  have  done  advertising  exeeed- 
ing  ten  millions  of  dollars  since  commencing 
business.  This  firm  is  favorably  known  net 
only  throughout  this  country,  but  in  all  psrti 
of  the  world.  They  have  eataUisbed  a  reputs- 
tion  for  honorable  and  fair  dealing  which  any 
firm  might  envy,  and  but  few  have  attained  to. 
We  conmtulate  them  upon  their  succeBS. 
We  would  recommend  all  who  want  adveN 
tising  done  in  any  part  of  the  eountirv  to  call 
upon  them.  They  can  point  to  hundreds  ot 
business  men  who  have  followed  their  adrica 
and  trusted  to  their  sa^^ty,  and  availed 
themselves  of  their  facilities,  who  have  made 
fortunes  for  themselves,  and  they  are  duly  as- 
sistine  others  in  the  same  path." — Boston  Jcvr- 
nal.  May  Sth. 


Clubs. — ^Thoee  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Fabm  and  Hob^ 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themselves,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  ta 
clubs.    (See  advertisemeni.) 
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To  onr  Correspondents. 

We  have  received  many  letters  from  es- 
ieemed  correepondents,  making  inquiries  which 
we  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone 
answering  until  our  next.  We  ask  their  indul- 
gence. 


pUvavt)  §tfiivimmU 


EDFTOB'S  BOOK  TABLE, 

KxNBLM  Chillingly:  His  Adysktubks 
AXD  Opinions.  By  B.  L.  Bulwer,  Lord  Lyttom 
<Harper  <&  Brothers.)  If  the  author  of  this 
book  had  been  "  one  John  Smith,"  and  not  the 
▼eraatile  novelist  who  wrote  "Paul  Clifford" 
tnd  "Eugene  Aram,"  "The  Caxtons,"  and 
"What  Will  he  Do  With  It?"  we  think  the 
world  would  pronounce  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  " 
ft  decidedly  uninteresting  work,  and  would  ad- 
vise Smith  to  turn  hia  attention  to  something 
hi  which  he  could  do  better  than  in  novel 
writing.  But  as  there  is  no  doubt  Bulwer 
wrote  it,  and  as  it  comes  to  us  in  a  posthumous 
«hape,  everybody  reads  it,  and  moat  people 
pponounce  it  to  be  "  very  fine,"  just  as  we  have 
l^eard  gaping  tourists  go  into  ecstaciea  at  sight 
^f  Kaphaol's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  of  which 
^ey  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  outline. 
"  Lytton  Bulwer  scripsit "  and  "  Rafello  pinx.it " 
<^Dstitute  a  stamp  of  excellence  which  the 
profane  public  do  not  dare  to  question.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  disagreeable 
2>rig  than  the  aforesaid  Kenelm  Chillingly. 
Wherever  he  appears  he  bores  you  to  death 
with  his  philosophy,  which  is  a  curious  admix- 
ture of  idealism  and  materialism,  and  both 
dually  false,  the  onlyreliefbeing  an  occasional 
display  of  a  Quixotic  chivalry,  such  as  his  box- 
ing match  with  Tom  Bowles,  and  his  friend- 
ship for  Will  Somers.  Were  it  not  for  this  we 
do  not  see  how  anybody,  with  only  the  usual 
*toek  of  patience,  could  voluntarily  submit  to 
tile  infliction  of  Chillingly's  dreamy  misan- 
'tiiropy,  his  contempt  for  woman,  and  his  final 
head-over-heels  fall  in  love  with  Lily.  Portu- 
Astely  for  humanity,  at  least  for  that  portion  of 
Vol.  IV,  No.  8—3. 


it  which  constitutes  society,  Kenelm  Chillingly 
is  an  impossible  character.  The  plot  of  the 
book  is  very  weak,  and  the  characters,  espe* 
cially  the  female  characters,  wholly  uninter- 
esting. Now  and  then  there  are  flashes  of 
Bulwer's  genius  which  illumine  the  darkness 
for  a  moment,  but  on  the  whole,  we  repeat,  had 
John  Smith  been  the  author,  Kenelm  Chil- 
lingly would  be  generally  called  a  dull  book. 

Farm  Ballads.  By  Will  Carleton.  (Har^ 
per  &  Brothers.)  The  popular  verdict  upon 
most  of  the  poems  which  compose  this  vol- 
ume has  been  pronounced  as  they  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  period- 
ical press.  That  verdict  has  been  one  of  em- 
phatic approval,  and  justly  so.  The  scenes, 
people  and  incidents  which  Carleton  has 
delineated  are  essentially  homely,  but  though 
his  descriptions  are  often  rough  they  are  never 
gross,  and  they  are  totally  free  from  the  coarse 
profanity  which  blots  the  pages  of  other  mod- 
ern writers  of  merit  whom  we  could  name,  and 
who  commit  the  grievous  error  of  supposing 
that  rough  people  must  necessarily  be  profane 
or  blasphemous.  Carleton  is  eminently  true  to 
nature,  and  his  pathos  and  humor  are  so* 
closely  blended  as  to  be  inseparable.  "  Farm 
Ballads,"  in  our  opinion^  fully  entitle  their 
author  to  a^  place  among  true  poets,  and  if  h» 
lives,  that  place  will  be  in  the  fh>nt  rank. 

The  book  is-  beautifully  illustvated,  and  very*, 
tasteftillly  printed  and  bound. 

Thb  Annual  Record  of  Science  and 
Industry  for  1872.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
We  commended  the  fljst  of  this  valuable  series 
of  scientific  year-books  when  it  appeared  a 
year  ago,  as  the  best  and  most  complete  of 
all  the  works  of  its  kind  that  we  had  seen. 
The  seoond  volume  is  tally  equal  to  the  first 
It  is  edited  by  the  careful  and  able  hand  ofi 
Professor  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute^ 
who  has  access  not  only  to  the  rich  sources  of 
information  in  the  Library  of  the  Smithsonian^ 
but  to-  all  the  scientific  periodicals  of  the  New 
and  Old  worlds.  The  index  to  the  work  ia 
admirably  executed. 

Old  Kensington.  A  Novel,  by  Miss 
Thackeray.  Illustrated.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
To  those  whose  business  it  is  to  read  the 
"novels  of  the  period,"  "Old  Kensington"  will 
cause  a  delightftil  feeling  of  relief.  It  is  a 
simple  love  story,  simply  told  without  sensa- 
tionalism, passion  in  tatters^  or  tragic  effscts, 
but  Aill  of  delicate  pathos  and  genuine  feeling. 
Compared  with  the  general  run  of  the  popular 
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romances  this  will  appear  tame  and  common 
placed  bat  to  ob  it  is  charming,  because  it  seems 
to  reflect  the  tender,  womanly  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  its  author. 

Santo  Dominoo,  Past  and  Present;  with 
A  Glance  at  Hatti.  By  Samuel  Hazard. 
Crown,  8  vc,  pp.  511.  (Harper  &  Brothers.) 
This  is  a  yery  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
and  its  publication  is  opportune.  Oen.  Grant's 
proposition  to  annex  St.  Domingo  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Samana  Bay 
Company  have  created  an  interest  in  that 
country  which  was  not  felt  before,  and  make 
Mr.  Hazard's  well  written  and  comprehensive 
account  of  the  country  under  Dominican  rule, 
exceedingly  interesting.  He  tells  all  that  one 
wants  to  know,  and  tells  it  entertainingly,  and 
alter  reading  all  that  the  book  contains,  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  is,  that  however 
beautiful  the  Island  may  be  naturally,  and 
however  rich  its  undeveloped  resources,  its 
acquisition  with  its  worse  than  savage  popula- 
tion, would  be  a  curse.  The  work  is  embel« 
lished  with  a  number  of  good  illustrations  and 
maps,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
•tatistioal  information. 

Little  Kate  Kirby.  A  Novel,  by  P.  W. 
Bobinson.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  This  is  a 
very  ably  conceived  and  well  told  story,  in 
which  the  characters  are  powerfully  drawn, 
and  the  incidents  are  exciting  and  dramatic, 
though  always  probable.  It  is  essentially 
original  in  its  plot  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  unfolded,  and  there  is  a  consistency  in  all 
its  parts  which  raises  it  very  far  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  novels.  Mr.  Robinson's  works 
always  have  merit  and  are  readable,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  he  has  written. 

MlB8  BsECHEB'S  HouaBKBSPSE  AND  HEALTH* 

KEEPER.  12mo.,  pp.  482.  Illustrated.  (Harper 
Si  Brothers.)  Miss  Beecher  evidently  knows 
thoroughly  what  she  writes  about.  She  seems 
to  have  carefully  studied  the  various  subjects 
of  which  she  treats,  and  her  practical  advice 
and  information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
oomfort  and  health  of  a  family,  are  both  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  Her  range  of  subjects 
is  very  extensive.  Nothing  which  even  re* 
motely  relates  to  the  feeding,  health  or  comfort 
of  a  household  is  omitted. 

TiTRNiNO  Points  in  Life,  By  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Arnold,  B.  A.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  The  intention 
of  the  reverend  author  of  this  book  was  vastly 
better  than  its  execution.    The  influence  of 


previously  acquired  habits  upon  a  man's  career, 
and  consequently  the  importance  of  good  habits, 
are  very  generally  admitted,  and  do  not  need 
an  essay  to  enforce  so  obvious  a  truism.  And 
really,  this,  with  some  hints  on  the  choice  of  a 
university,  a  profession,  on  marriage,  Ac,  with 
a  few  anecdotes  by  way  of  illustration,  consti- 
tute the  entire  book.  In  the  concluding  pages, 
however,  Mr.  Arnold,  without  seeming  to  be 
aware  of  it,  explodes  his  own  sensible  and  gen- 
erally admitted  doctrine  when  he  declares  that 
a  man's  choice  of  what  course  to  pursue,  "  ap- 
parently arbitrary,  was  most  probably  led  up 
irresistibly  by  antecedent  events  to  a  foregone 
conclusion."  If  this  be  so,  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  about  "  turning  points  in  life  7  " 

The  Parting  Words  op  Adolphb  Monod 
TO  his  Friends  and  the  Church.  12mo., 
pp.  205.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Adolphe 
Monod  was  a  French  Protestant  preacher, 
famed  for  his  evangelical  piety,  simplicity  of 
character  and  touching  eloquence.  During  a 
long  and  lingering  illness  which  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  pulpit,  he  assembled  his 
family  and  as  many  of  his  flock  as  his  sick- 
room could  hold  on  every  Sabbath  till  he  died, 
and  fh>m  his  deathbed  addressed  to  this  con- 
gregation the  beautiful  sermons  which  this  vol- 
ume contains.  Suggested  as  many  of  them 
were  by  his  own  experience,  composed  and 
delivered  during  acute  bodily  suffering,  they 
are  sublime  lessons  of  Christian  duty  under  the 
severest  trials  and  afilictions.  We  have  read 
them  with  deep  interest  and  have  fbund  edifi- 
cation and  comfort  in  their  every  line.  We 
commend  them  to  all  who  want  to  learn  how  a 
Christian  can  employ  his  suffering  for  the  glory 
of  God. 

Reptiles  and  Birds.  A  Popular  Account 
of  their  Various  Orders.  By  Louis  Figuier. 
12mo.,  pp.  624.  (D.  Appleton  A  Co.)  This  is 
an  excellent  translation  from  the  French  of 
Figuier's  valuable  work  in  which  instruction 
and  amusement  are  so  happily  blended.  Tliie 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  307,  are  well 
executed,  and  printing,  paper  and  binding  are 
flrst-class.  The  student  of  natural  history  will 
find  this  volume  a  very  useful  introduction  to 
the  more  elaborate  and  more  abstruse  works  of 
other  authors,  and  the  casual  reader  will  find  it 
full  of  entertaining  information. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June,  beginning 
the  forty-seventh  volume,  contains  the  ooo- 
clusion  of  "  Old  Kensington,"  by  Miss  Thacke- 
ray, and  of  '*  The  New  MagdaJen,"  by  WiUds 
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Collini.  Charles  Reade's  fascinating  story, 
"A  Simpleton/'  will  still  be  continued.  The 
Jane  number  contains  sixty-seven  illustrations. 
The  illostrated  papers  cover  an  extensive  vari- 
ety of  topics.  In  ^  Cheap  Yachting ''  a  graphic 
description  by  pen  and  pencil  is  given  of  a 
yachting  tour  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  Mr.  Lossing 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  illustrated  by 
rare  picturea  from  the  celebrated  Lord  Rawdon 
collection  of  sketches  made  a  century  ago,  and 
relating  to  Revolutionary  scenes  and  incidents 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  and  of  New 
York.  A  beautifully  illustrated  article  on 
"The  Wine  Islands  of  Lake  Erie,"  among 
other  things  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  Lieut. 
John  Y.  Beall's  privateering  expedition.  Henry 
Blackburn,  formerly  editor  of  London  Society^ 
contributee  an  entertaining  description  of  a 
tour  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  the  "  Toy  Country 
•f  North  Germany,"  with  twenty-nine  charac- 
teristic illustrations.  Charles  Nordhoff  exposes 
the  evils  of  our  present  system  of  prison  man- 
agement, and  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  What 
shall  we  do  with  Scroggs?"  suggests  making  a 
penal  settlement  of  Alaska.  Another  enter- 
taining installment  is  given  of  **  Recollections 
of  an  Old  Stager."  Miss  Hudson  contributes 
an  illustrated  poem,  **  To- Morrow,"  a  thrilling 
story  in  verse.  Poems  are  also  contributed  by 
Bayard  Taylor,  William  C.  Richards,  and  Carl 
Spencer.  T  wo  short  stories,  of  gi^at  power  and 
interest,  are  given,  by  Harriet  Prescott  SpoiTord 
and  the  late  Miss  Caroline  Cbeesebro.  The 
Five  Editorial  Departments,  occupying  thirty- 
live  pages  of  the  Magazine,  are  unusually  com- 
prehensive and  interesting. 

The  June  number  of  the  Eclectic  is  ftill  of 
hiterest  and  instruction.  Mr.  St.  George  Mi- 
▼art's  paper  on  "  Man  and  Apes  "  is  very  well 
written,  and  upsets  many  of  the  Darwin  theo- 
ries. The  articles  on  "Primitive  Society," 
"Notions  about  the  Moon,"  "The  Story  of  the 
Death  of  Earl  Stafford,"  "  Notes  on  Ghosts  and 
Goblins,"  "The  Queen  of  Letter  Writers,"  are 
all  eminently  readable.  This  number  contains 
a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Taine,  together  with 
a  well  written  outline  sketch  of  bis  life. 


That  was  a  beautiful  idea  in  the  mind  of  a 
little  girl  who,  on  beholding  a  rosebush,  on  the 
topmost  stem  of  which  a  rose  was  fading,  whilst 
below  and  around  it  three  beautiful  crimson 
buds  were  just  unfolding  their  charms,  at  once, 
and  earnestly  exclaimed  to  her  brother :  "  See, 
William,  these  little  buds  have  awakened  in 
time  to  kiss  their  mother  before  she  dies." 


Clothing  on  Fire. 

The  frequent  terrible  deaths  from  clothes 
taking  fire  should  lead  all  persons  to  remember 
the  following  method  of  extinguishing  such 
fires,  as  given  by  the  ScienHJic  American  : 

"  Three  persons  out  of  four  would  rush  right 
up  to  the  burning  individual  and  begin  to  paw 
with  their  hands  without  any  definite  aim.  It 
is  useless  to. tell  the  victim  to  do  this  or  that,  or 
call  for  water.  In  fact,  it  is  generally  best  not 
to  say  a  word,  but  seize  a  blanket  from  the  bed, 
or  any  woolen  fabric — if  none  is  at  hand,  take 
any  woolen  material — hold  the  comers  as  far 
apart  as  you  can,  stretch  out  higher  than  your 
head,  and  running  boldly  to  the  person,  make 
a  motion  of  clasping  in  the  arms,  mostly  about 
the  shoulders.  This  instantly  smothers  the  fire 
and  saves  the  face.  The  next  instant  throw 
the  person  on  the  floor.  This  is  an  additional 
safety  to  the  face  and  breath,  and  any  remnant 
of  flame  can  be  put  out  more  leisurely.  The 
next  instant  immerse  the  burnt  part  in  cold 
water,  and  all  pain  will  cease  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning.  Next  get  some  common  flour, 
remove  from  the  water,  and  cover  the  burnt 
parts  with  an  inch  of  thickness  of  flour;  if  pos- 
sible, nut  the  patient  to  bed,  and  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  soothe  until  the  physician  arrives. 
Let  the  flour  remain  until  it  falls  ofiT  itself,  when 
a  beautiful  new  skin  can  be  found.  Unless  the 
burns  are  deep  no  other  application  is  needed. 
The  dry  flour  for  bums  is  tne  most  admirable 
remedy  ever  proposed,  and  the  information 
ought  to  be  imparted  to  all.  The  principle  of 
its  action  is,  that,  like  water,  it  causes  instant 
and  perfect  relief  from  pain  bv  totally  exclud- 
ing all  the  air  from  the  injured  parts." 


Aqricultural  Papers  Always  Pay. — 
In  an  experience  of  publishing  an  agricultural 
paper  about  twenty  years,  we  have  never  heard 
of  a  man  who  was  a  subscriber,  say  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that  he  had  not  g;ot  the  worth  of 
his  money.  Nor  did  we  ever  near  of  anv  sub> 
scriber  to  any  good,  reliable,  agricultural  pub- 
lication, complain  that  he  had  not  been  paid 
for  the  trifling  cost  of  it.  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  in 
his  address  before  the  Steuben  Co.,  N.  T.,  Agri- 
cultural Society,  said : 

"  The  farmer  should,  of  all  other  men,  take 
a  good,  reliable,  agricultural  paper.  I  defy 
any  farmer  to  try  it  for  a  year  and  then  be  able 
to  say  it  has  not  paid  and  been  in  every  way 
for  his  good." — Rural  American, 


Mr.  Joseph  Harris  expresses  the  opinion 
that  indigestion  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  ordi- 
nary complaints  in  horses,  and  that  Ibis  is 
brought  on  by  irregular  feeding  and  watering; 
by  exposure,  fatigue,  by  long  journeys  without 
iood,  in  a  storm,  and  then  by  overfeeding  and 
neglecting  to  rub  them  dry  before  leaving 
them  for  the  night. 
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From  tfte  VndmwrUtr, 

State  Insurance  Legislation  a  Nuisance. 

LegisHition,  as  applied  to  insoranoe  btuiness, 
18  fast  becoming  a  nuisance.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country  we  hear  nothing  but  attempts 
to  define  by  statute  the  duties  of  life  companies 
to  the  public  and  the  State,  without  at  all  con- 
■idering  that  these  companies,  not  being  citi- 
zens, are  merely  private  corporations,  doing 
business  with  the  people  on  terms  mutually 
agreed  upon  between  the  contracting  parties, 
and  not  properly  coming  within  the  sphere  of 
legisli^iye  Intermeddling. 

New  York  leads  the  way,  as  usual,  in  this 
insatiate  warfare  on  the  money-bags  of  our  life 
institutions.  We  are  so  accustomea  to  this  sort 
of  thing  fVom  Albany,  that  when  the  model 
Legislature  of  the  Empire  State  assembles  to 
hold  solemn  conclave,  we  feel  that  the  compa- 
nies may  as  well  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  a  demand  on  their  exchequer.  The  paltry 
tsonsideraUon  of  three  dollars  per  diem  is  alto- 

§  ether  too  insignificant  to  supply  members  with 
le  luxuries  supplied  at  the  Delavan  House,  and 
such  extras  as  "  draw- poker,"  and  other  harm- 
less pastimes ;  so  either  railroad  or  insurance 
companies  hare  to  be  bled.  The  former,  how- 
ever, harine  the  traveling  public  at  their  mercy, 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  victimized  as  the  insur- 
ance companies,  and  the  hungry  legislators 
accordinfffy  "go"  for  the  latter  in  the  most 
•improved  fashion. 

Other  States  could  be  referred  to  by  name^  in 
•'which  the  companies  are  made  to  pay  well  for 
"the  privilege  of  doing  good,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Dusiness  of  State  insurance  legisla- 
tion is  fast  becoming  so  great  a  nuisance  that 
something  must  be  done  to  put  a  check  upon  a 
great  and  growing  evil. 

I^  is  customary,  on  the  part  of  the  press,  to 
notiee  either  favorably  or  otherwise  the  annual 
Sports  of  our  numerous  State  Insurance  Super- 
intendents. From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  press,  particularly  the  insurance  press,  is 
imbued  witn  a  high  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  existing  system  of  State  surpervision.  This, 
we  believe,  we  may  with  truth  say  is  true  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  In  the  absence  of  a  better 
system  of  supervision,  we  are  glad  to  accept  the 
present  one,  and  it  is  but  right  to  give  State 
Superintendents  the  proper  credit  for  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  make  insurance  statutes  prac- 
tically useful ;  but  the  system  is  fast  proving 
itself  burdensome  and  useless,  and  is  coming  to 
be  regarded  by  the  public  as  practically  worth- 
less. How  it  is  regarded  by  the  comjjanies  need 
not  be  told,  when  the  labor  of  preparing  annual 
statements  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  difl*erent 
States  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  benefits 
accruing  from  it  are  exaggerated  by  those  in 
favor  of  some  check  on  those  soulless  corpora- 
tions; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  what- 
ever benefits  are  really  derivable  from  it,  are 


more  than  oounterbalanoed  b^  the  vexatioat 
exactions  of  a  horde  of  Superintendents,  and 
the  injustice  perpetrated  from  time  to  time  by 
ignorant,  unscrupulous  and  rapacious  Legisla' 
tures. 

Nor  has  the  system  won  much  admtratioD 
outside  the  United  States.  In  England  the 
partial  legislative  inquisition  established  there 
met  with  very  determined  opposition  so  long  as 
its  defeat  had  a  possibility  of  accomplishment, 
and  its  operaticm  is  not  regarded  as  b^g  a  very 
decided  success.  In  Canada,  where  efibrts  are 
being  made  to  introduce  insurance  legislation 
which  will  apply  equally  to  all  the  provinces, 
the  American  system  is  not  regarded  in  a  very 
favorable  light.  A  late  issue  of  the  Toronto 
Monetary  Times  has  the  following  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  complimentary  to  State  super- 
vision or  to  State  Superintendents : 

"In  the  United  States,  the  different  State 
departments,  exercising  a  supervision  over  in- 
surance matters,  levying  their  taxes  and  im- 
posts, making  endless  inquisitions  into  their  af- 
fairs, saddling  them  with  burdens  grievous  to  be 
borne,  have  operated  as  a  millstone  about  the 
UQcks  of  the  companies.  A  swarm  of  commis- 
sioners has  been  created.  Some  of  them  are  men 
of  little  conscience  and  scant  principles;  ready 
for  a  bribe,  or  always  anxious  to  display  their 
authority.  Their  extreme  officiousness,  med- 
dlesomeness, and  expensiveness  have  brought 
reproach  and  a  large  measure  of  contempt  on 
a  svstem  inherently  meritorious,  well  devised, 
and  adapted  to  serve  a  most  useful  purpose." 

Our  own  experience  confirms  this  view ;  and 
while  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  governmental 
supervision  in  some  shape,  the  sooner  the  com- 
panies are  relieved  from  the  predatory  influence 
of  hungry  State  Legislatures  the  better.  The 
only  escape  from  it  that  we  can  see  is  the  eetab' 
lishment  of  some  general  system  of  supervision 
which  yrould  apply  equally  to  all  the  States,  and 
which  would  secure  to  the  public  all  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  the  present  svstem  without  its 
drawbacks.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  our 
cotemporaries  go  in  for  the  total  abolition  of  a^ 
State  or  government  interference  in  insurance 
matters,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  complete 
removal  of  official  control  of  insurance  onera- 
tions,  and  enforcement  of  a  proper  r^ara  for 
well  understood  principles  of  prudence  and 
safety,  would  be  at  all  advisable.  One  of  the 
first  fruits  of  such  a  step  would  be  a  return  to 
a  "wild-oat"  regiine^  or,  at  beet,  the  business 
might  prosper  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
ability  shown  in  the  management.  The  com- 
pulsory maintenance  of  the  proper  reserve  or 
reinsurance  fund  intact  is  the  only  really  good 
feature  about  State  supervision  as  practiced  at 
present.  This  requirement  could  not  with 
safety  be  dispensed  with ;  but  with  the  power 
to  pass  absurd  and  iniquitous  laws  vested  in 
and  willingly  exercised  by  the  ^tate  Legisla* 
tures,  it  becomes  a  question  whetner  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  this  one  feature  is  not  more 
than  neutralized  by  the  evil  of  S^te  insurance 
legislation,  and  the  power  it  gives  to  unprin- 
cipled legislators  to  harass  and  oppress  the 
companies. 
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From  ike  Jme  AUmiic. 

By  tin  Shore  of  Hm  Rtrer. 

Throagfa  the  fpr»7  wiUows  th«  black  ^inds  are  blowiDg 
Here  on  the  shore,  with  its  driftwood  and  sands ; 

Over  the  rlYer  the  lilies  are  growing, 
Bathed  in  the  sunithine  of  Orient  llmda ; 

Orer  the  river,  the  wide,  dark  river, 

Spring-time  and  summer  are  blooming  forever. 

Here,  all  alone  ob  the  rooks,  I  am  siUlng, 

Sitting  and^waiting— my  comrades  all  gone- 
Shadows  of  mystery  drearily  flitting 

Over  the  surf  with  its  sorrowful  moan ; 
Over  the  river,  the  strange^  cold  river. 
Ah !  most  I  wait  for  the  boatman  forever  ? 

Wife  and  children  and  ftriends  were  around  me, 
Labor  and  rest  were  as  wings  to  my  soul ; 

Honor  and  love  were  the  laurels  that  crowned  me. 
Little  I  recked  how  the  dark  waters  roll ; 

But  the  deep  river,  the  gray  misty  riw. 

An  that  I  lived  for  has  taken  forever ! 

Silently  came  a  black  boat  o'er  the  billowB ; 

Stealthily  grated  the  keel  on  the  sand ; 
Rustling  footsteps  were  heard  through  the  willows. 

There  the  dark  boatman  stood,  waving  his  hand : 
Whisp'ring,  "  I  come,  o'er  the  shadowy  river- 
She  who  is  dearest  must  leave  thee  forever ! " 

Sans  that  were  brightest,  and  skies  that  were  bluest. 
Darkened  and  paled  in  the  message  he  bore ;  * 

Year  after  year  went  the  fondest,  the  truest, 
Following  the  beckoning  hand  to  the  shore ; 

Down  to  the  river,  the  cold,  grim  river. 

Over  whose  waters  they  vanished  forever. 

Yet  not  in  visions  of  grief  have  I  wandered. 
Still  have  I  toiled,  though  my  ardors  have  flown ; 

Labor  is  manhood ;  and  life  is  but  squandered, 
Dreaming  vague  dreams  of  the  future  alone ; 

Yet  from  the  tides  of  the  mystical  river, 

Toloee  of  spirits  are  whispering  ever. 

Lonely  and  old,  in  the  dusk  I  am  waiting, 
TQl  the  da^  boatman,  with  soft  muflied  oar, 

Glides  o*er  the  waves,  and  I  hear  the  keel  grating. 
See  the  dim  beckoning  hand  on  the  shore, 

Wafting  me  over  the  welcoming  river 

To  gardens  and  homes  that  are  shining  forever  I 


He  Csptain  of  Hie  Northlleet. 

So  often  is  the  pttmd  deed  done 
By  men  like  this  at  duty's  call ; 

So  many  are  the  honors  won 
By  them,  we  cannot  wear  them  all. 


They  make  the  heroic  commonplace, 

And  dying  thus  the  natural  way ; 
Yet  is  our  worid-wide  English  race 

Ennobled  by  that  death,  to^ay  I 

It  brings  the  thoughts  that  fathom  things 

To  anchor  fast  where  billows  roll ; 
It  stirs  us  with  a  sense  of  wings 

That  strive  to  lift  the  earthiest  soul. 

Love  was  so  new,  and  life  so  sweet, 

But  at  the  call  he  left  the  wine 
Ajid  sprang  full-etatured  to  his  feet, 

Responsive  to  the  touch  divine. 

"  Nay,  dear,  I  cannot  see  you  die. 

For  me,  I  have  my  work  to  do 
Up  here.    Down  to  the  boat.    Oood-by, 

Ood  blees  you.    I  shall  see  it  through." 

We  read,  until  the  vision  dims 
And  drowns ;  but  ere  the  pang  be  past, 

A  tide  of  triumph  overbrims 
And  breaks  with  light  from  heaven  at  last. 

Thro*  all  the  blackness  of  that  night 
A  glory  streams  from  out  the  gloom; 

His  steadfast  spirits  holds  the  light 
That  shines  till  night  is  overcome. 

The  sea  will  do  its  worst,  and  life 
Be  sobbed  out  in  a  bubbling  breath ; 

But  firmly  in  the  coward  strife 
There  stands  a  man  who  vanquished  death  I 

A  soul  that  conquers  wind  and  wave, 

And  towers  above  a  sinking  deck ; 
A  bridge  across  the  gaping  grave ; 

A  rainbow  rising  o'er  the  wreck. 

He  saved  others ;  saved  the  name 

Unsullied  that  he  gave  his  wife ; 
And  dying  with  so  pure  an  aim, 

He  had  no  need  to  save  his  life. 

Lord !  how  they  shame  the  life  we  live, 

These  sailors  of  our  sea-girt  isle, 
Who  cheerily  take  what  Thou  mayest  give, 

And  go  down  with  a  heavenward  smile ! 

The  men  who  sow  their  lives  to  yield 

A  glorious  crop  in  lives  to  be ; 
Who  fum  to  England's  harvest  field, 

The  u||fruitful  furrows  of  the  sea.     « 

With  such  a  breed  of  men  so  brave. 
The  Old  Land  has  not  had  her  day ; 

But  long,  her  strength,  with  crested  wave, 
Shall  ride  the  seas,  the  proud  old  way. 

—Oorald  Mtrnty* 
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JOHN  GRANGER. 

A  OH08T  STORY. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audits  Secret;'  ^e, 

[OOHTWUBD.] 

They  had  been  sittiDg  at  the  tea-table  nearly 
half  an  hour,  when  the  sunny  window  was  sud- 
denly darkened  by  the  apparition  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Price,  looking  in  upon  them  in  an  easy, 
familiar  manner,  with  his  folded  arms  upon  the 
iill. 

"Good  evening.  Uncle  Lorton,"  he  said. 
"Good  cTenine,  Susy.  How  do,  Granger?  I 
did  n't  know  there  was  going  to  be  a  tea-party, 
or  I  should  n't  haye  come.'' 

"  It  is  n't  a  tea-party,  answered  Susan ;  it  is 
only  John  Granger,  who  has  come  to  bid  us 
good-bye,  and  we  are  very,  very  sorry  he  is 
goine  away." 

"Oh I  we  are,  are  we?"  said  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  with  a  sneer;  "what  would  Bob  Ashley 
say  to  that,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"Come  in,  Steph,  and  don't  be  a  fool," 
growled  the  old  man. 

Mr.  Price  came  in  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
tea-table.  He  was  flashily  dressed,  wore  his 
hair  long,  and  had  a  good  deal  or  whisker, 
which  he  was  perpetually  caressing  with  a 
hand  of  doubtful  cleanliness,  whereon  inky 
evidence  of  his  day's  work  was  very  visible. 

He  did  not  care  much  for  such  womanish 
refreshment  as  tea,  which  he  denounced  in  a 
sweeping  manner  as  "  cat-lap,"  but  he  took  a 
cup  from  his  cousin,  nevertheless,  and  joined 
freely  in  the  conversation  while  he  drank  it. 

He  asked  John  Granger  a  good  many  ques- 
tions about  his  plans — whether  he  meant  to 
buy  land,  and  when,  and  where,  and  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  same  way — to  all  of  which 
John  replied  as  shortly  as  was  consistent  with 
the  coldest  civility. 

"You  take  all  your  capital  with  you,"  of 
course?"  asked  Stephen  Price. 

"  No,  I  take  none  of  my  capital  with  me." 

"Why,  hang  it  all,  man,  you  must  take  some 
money  I '' 

"  I  take  the  money  I  received  for  my  furni- 
ture and  stock." 

"  Ah  I  to  be  sure ;  you  came  to  the  office  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  receive  it.  Over  £600, 
was  n't  it  ?  I  drew  up  the  agreement  between 
you  and  the  new  man ;  so  I  ought  to  know." 

"  It  was  over  £600." 

"And  you  take  that  with  you?  Quite 
enough  to  start  wiOi,  of  course.  And  the  rest 
of  your  money  is  sare  enough  in  old  Lawler's 
bank.  No  fe^  of  any  smasb  there.  I  wish  I 
Was  going  with  you,  Granger;  I'm  heartily 
sick  of  HUlborough.  I  shall  cut  old  Vollair's 
office  before  very  long,  come  what  may.  I 
can't  staod  it  much  longer.  I  've  got  a  friend 
on  the  lookout  for  a  berth  for  me  up  in  Lon- 
don, and«  directly  I  hear  of  anything,  I  shall 
turn  my  back  upon  this  slow  old  hole." 

"You'll  have  to  pay  your  debts  before  you 
do  that,  I  should  think,  Steph,"  the  farmer  re- 
marked bluntly. 

Stephen  Price  shrugged  his  shoulderli,  and 
pushed  his  tea-cup  away  with  a  listless  air.  He 


got  up  presently  and  lounged  out  of  the  house, 
after  a  brief  good  evening  to  all.  He  msds 
no  attempt  to  take  leave  of  John  Granger,  and 
seemed  in  his  careless  way  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  was  parting  with  him  for  the  last  time. 
No  one  tried  to  detain  him ;  they  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely  when  he  was  gone. 

John  and  Susan  wandered  out  into  the  gsr- 
den  after  tea,  while  the  farmer  smoked  his  pipe 
by  the  open  window.  The  sun  was  very  low 
by  this  time,  and  the  western  sky  flooded  with 
rosy  light.  The  garden  was  ttil  abloonf  with 
roses  and  honeysuckle.  John  Granger  fsDcied 
he  should  never  look  upon  such  flowen  or 
such  a  garden  again. 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  little  path 
once  or  twice  almost  in  silence,  and  then  Sussn 
began  to  tell  him  how  much  she  regretted  bis 
departure. 

"  I  do  n't  know  how  it  is,  John,'^shesaid,  ''bat 
I  feel  to-night  as  if  I  would  give  all  the  world 
to  keep  you  here.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorrj 
I  am  you  are  going.  O,  John,  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  I  could  have  been  what  you  siked 
me  to  be.  I  wish  I  could  have  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  Robert." 

"Could  you  have  done  that,  Susan?"  he 
cried,  with  sudden  energy. 

His  fate  trembled  upon  a  breath  in  that  mo- 
ment. A  word  from  Susan  and  he  would  hare 
stayed ;  a  word  from  her  and  he  would  never 
have  taken  the  path  acroas  the  common  and 
through  the  wood  to  Hillborough  on  that  bright 
summer  evening.  He  was  her  valued  friend 
of  many  years ;  dearer  to  her  than  she  had 
known  until  that  moment.  It  seemed  to  her 
all  at  once  that  she  had  thrown  away  the  gold, 
and  had  chosen — not  dross,  but  something  less 
precious  than  that  unalloyed  gold. 

"I  have  promised  Bobert  to  be  his  wife," 
she  said;  "but  O,  John,  I  wish  you  were  not 
going  away." 

"  My  dear  love,  I  could  not  trust  myself  to 
stay  here ;  I  love  you  too  much  for  that  Bat 
I  will  come  back  when  I  am  a  sober,  eldcrlv 
ihan,  and  ask  for  a  comer  beside  your  hearth.' 

"  Promise  me  that  And  you  will  write  to 
me  from  America,  won't  you,  John  ?"  I  shall 
be  so  anxious,  and  father,  too,  to  know  that  you 
are  safe  and  well." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  will  write." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  steamer  yon  Jtre 
to  go  in?" 

"  The  Washington,  and  bound  for  New  Tork." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  that^the  WashinffUm." 

John  Granger  looked  at*his  watch.  The  son 
had  gone  down,  and  there  was  a  long  line  of 
crimson  yonder  in  the  west  above  the  edge  of 
the  brown  furse-grown  common.  Beyond  it 
the  wood  dipped  down,  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees  made  a  black  line  against  that  red  light 
Above,  the  sky  was  of  one  pale,  tender  green, 
with  stars  faintly  shining  here  and  there. 

"  What  a  lovely  night  1 "  said  Susan. 

John  Granger  sighed  as  he  looked  at  thst 
peaceful  landscape. 

"  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  loved  it,"  be 
said.  "  Good-night,  Susy  ;  good  night,  snd 
good-bye." 
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''  Won't  you  kits  me  the  last  time^  John  ?  " 
she  said,  shyly. 

She  scarc^v  knew  what  she  had  asked.  He 
took  her  up  In  his  arms,  strained  her  to  his 
breast,  and  pressed  one  passionate,  despairing 
kiss  upon  her  brow.  It  was  the  first  and  last 
in  his  life. 

"  Time 's  up,  Susy,"  he  said,  gently  releasing 
her. 

He  went  to  the  window,  shook  hands  with 
the  farmer,  and  took  leave  of  him  in  that  quiet 
undemonstrative  way  which  means  a  good  deal 
with  some  people.  A  minute  more,  and  he  was 
gone. 

Susan  stood  at  the  garden-gate,  watching  the 
tall,  dark  figure  crossing  the  common.  Twice 
he  turned  and  waved  his  hand  to  her — the  last 
time  upon  the  edge  of  the  wood.  That  still, 
twilight  hour  seldom  came  after  that  night 
without  bringing  the  thought  of  him  to  Susan 
Lorton. 

It  seemed  to  grow  dark,  all  at  once,  when  he 
was  gone,  and  the  house  had  a  dreary  look  to 
Susan  when  she  went  back  to  it.  What  was  it 
that  made  her  shiver  as  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold?  Something — some  nameless,  shapeless 
fancy  shook  her  with  a  sudden  fear.  Her  father 
had  strolled  out  to  the  garden  through  the  wide- 
open  back-door.  The  hou«e  seemed  quite  empty, 
snd  the  faint  sound  of  the  summer  wind  sighing 
in  the  parlor  chimney  was  like  the  lamentation 
of  a  human  creature  in  pain. 

CHAPTKB   III. 

The  summer  passed,  and  in  the  late  autumn 
came  Susan's  wedding  day.  She  was  very  fond 
of  her  good-looking,  generous-hearted  young 
suitor,  and  yet,  even  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage 
her  heart  had  turned  a  little  regretfully  toward 
absent  John  Grander.  She  was  not  a  coquette  to 
glory  in  the  mischief  her  beauty  had  done.  It 
seemed  to  her  a  terrible  thing  that  a  good  man 
should  have  been  driven  from  his  home  for  love 
of  her. 

She  had  thought  of  him  a  great  deal  since 
that  summer  night  upon  which  he  had  looked 
back  at  her  on  the  verge  of  Hawley  Wood — all 
the  more  because  no  letter  had  come  fh>m  him 
yet,  and  she  was  beginning  to  be  a  little  anxious 
about  his  safety.  She  thought  of  him  stil  1  more 
by  and  by,  as  the  winter  months  passed  without 
bringing  the  promised  letter.  Her  husband 
made  light  of  ner  fears,  telling  her  that  John 
Qranger  would  find  plenty  to  do  in  a  new 
country,  without  wasting  his  time  in  scribbling 
letters  to  old  Mends.  But  this  did  not  con- 
vince Susan. 

"He  promised  to  write,  Robert,"  she  said; 
"  and  John  Granger  is  not  the  man  to  break  his 
promise." 

Susan  was  very  happy  in  her  new  home, 
^nd  Robert  Ashley  declared  he  had  the  hand- 
iest, brightest  and  most  industrious  wife  in  all 
Korthlandshire,  to  say  nothineof  her  being  the 
prettiest.  She  had  been  used  to  keeping  her 
father's  house  since  her  early  girlhood,  and  her 
matronly  duties  came  very  easy  to  her.  The 
«nug  little  farm-house,  with  its  neat  furniture 
«nd  fresh  dimity  draperies,  was  the  prettiest 
thing  possible  in  the  way  of  rustic  interiors,  the 


Dutch-tiled  dairy  was  like  a  temple  dedicated 
to  some  pastoral  divinity,  and  Susan  took  a 
natural  womanly  pride  in  this  bright  home. 
She  had  come  f^om  as  good  a  house ;  but  then 
this  was  quite  her  own,  and  voung  Robert  Ash- 
ley was  a  more  romantic  ng^re  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture  than  her  good  humdrum 
old  father. 

Stephen  Price  had  not  stayed  at  Hillborough 
long  enough  to  see  his  cousin's  wedding.  He 
had  left  Mr.  Vollair's  employment  about  three 
weeks  after  John  Granger's  departure,  and  had 
left  without  giving  his  employer  any  notice  of 
his  intention. 

He  had  gone  away  from  Hillborough  as 
deeply  in  debt  as  it  was  practicable  for  a  young 
man  in  hb  position  to  be,  and  the  tradesmen  to 
whom  he  owed  money  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints about  him. 

He  was  known  to  have  gone  to  London,  and 
there  was  some  attempt  made  to  discover  hit 
whereabouts.  But  in  that  vast  area  it  was  no 
easy  thing  to  find  an  obscure  lawyer's  clerk, 
and  nothing  resulted  from  the  endeavors  of  hit 
angry  creditors.  No  one,  except  those  to  whom 
he  owed  money,  cared  what  had  become  of  him. 
He  had  been  considered  pleasant  company  in  a 
tavern  parlor,  and  his  manners  and  dress  had 
been  copied  by  aspiring  clerks  and  apprentices 
in  Hillborough ;  but  he  had  never  been  known 
to  do  any  one  a  kindness,  and  his  disappear- 
ance left  no  empty  place  in  any  heart. 

The  New  Tear  came,  and  still  there  was  no 
letter  from  John  Granger.  But  early  in  Jan- 
uary Robert  Ashley  came  home  from  Hillbo- 
rough market  one  afternoon,  and  told  his  wife 
she  need  n't  worry  herself  about  her  old  fHend 
any  longer. 

"  John  Granger  *s  safe  enough,  my  lass,"  he 
said.  "  1  was  talking  to  Simmons,  the  cashier 
at  Lawler's  bank,  this  morning,  and  he  told 
me  that  Grander  wrote  to  them  for  a  thousand 
pounds  last  November  from  New  York,  and 
ne  has  written  for  five  hundred  more  since. 
He  is  buying  land  somewhere^I  foreet  the 
name  of  the  place— and  he's  well  and  hearty, 
Simmons  tells  me." 

Susan  clapped  her  hands  joyfully. 

"O,  Robert,  how  glad  I  aml'*^  she  cried. 
"  It  is  n't  kind  of  John  to  have  forgotten  his 

Eromise,  but  I  don't  care  about  that  as  long  as 
e'ssafe." 

"  I  do  n't  know  why  you  should  ever  take  it 
into  your  head  that  there  was  anything  amiss 
with  him,"  said  Robert  Ashley,  who  did  not 
regard  John  Granger's  exile  fW>m  a  sentimental 
point  of  view. 

"  Well  I'm  afraid  I  'm  rather  fancifUl,  Bob; 
but  I  could  never  explain  to  you  what  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me  the  night  John 
Granger  went  away  from  Hillborough.  It 
was  after  I  had  said  good-bye  to  him,  and  had 
gone  back  into  the  house,  where  all  was  dark 
and  quiet.  I  sat  in  the  parlor  thinking  of  him, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  was  saying  in  my 
ear,  that  neither  I,  nor  any  one  that  cared  for 
him,  would  ever  see  John  Granger  again. 
There  was  n't  any  such  voice,  of  course,  you 
know,  Robert,  but  it  seemed  like  that  in  my 
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mind;  and  wheiever  I've  thought  ©f  poor 
John  Granger  since  that  time,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  like  thinking  of  the  dead.  Often  and  often 
I've  said  to  myself,  *  Why  Susan,  you  foolish 
thing,  you  ought  to  know  that  he's  safe 
enough  out  in  America.  Ill  news  travels  fast ; 
and  if  there 'd  heen  anything  wrong,  we 
ahould  have  heard  of  it  somehow.'  But,  reason 
with  myself  as  I  would,  I  have  never  heen  able 
to  feel  comfortable  about  him ;  and  thank  Otod 
for  your  good  news,  Robert,  and  thank  you  for 
bringing  it  to  me." 

She  raised  herself  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  her  hus- 
band, who  looked  down  at  her  in  a  fond  pro- 
tecting way  from  the  height  of  his  own  wisdom. 

"Why,  Susy,  what  a  timid,  nervous  little 
puss  you  are !  "  he  said,  "  I  should  have  been 
eettine  jealous  of  John  Granger  by  this  time, 
if  I  'd  Known  you  thought  so  much  of  him." 

The  winter  days  lengthened,  and  melted 
into  early  spring,  it  was  bright  March  Weather, 
and  Susan  had  an  hour  of  daylight  after  tea 
for  her  needle- work,  while  Rol>ert  attended  to 
his  evening  duties  out  of  doors.  They  had 
fires  still,  though  the  days  were  very  mild; 
and  Susan  used  to  sit  at  the  open  window,  with 
a  jug  of  primroses  on  the  wide  woj)den  ledj|;e 
before  her,  executing  some  dainty  little  repairs 
upon  her  husband's  shirts. 

One  evening  Robert  Ashley  was  out  later 
than  usual,  and  when  it  had  grown  too  dark 
for  her  to  work  any  longer,  Susan  sat  with  her 
hands  lying  idle  in  her  lap,  thinking— thinkine 
of  her  wedded  life,  and  the  years  that  had 
gone  beforo  it^ears  that  she  could  never 
recall  without  the  image  of  John  Granger, 
who  had  been  in  a  manner  mixed  up  with  all 
her  girlish  days.  It  had  been  very  unkind  of 
him  not  to  write.  It  seemed  as  if  his  love  for 
her  could  not  have  been  very  much  after  all, 
or  he  would  have  been  pleased  to  comply  with 
her  request.  She  could  not  quite  forgive  him 
for  his  nefflect,  glad  as  she  was  to  know  that 
he  was  safe. 

ThA  room  was  rather  a.large  one ;  an  old- 
fashioned  room,  with  a  low  celling  crossed  bv 
heavy  beams ;  naif  parlor,  half  kitchen*,  with 
&  wiae  open  fireplace  at  one  end,  on  which  the 
logs  had  burnt  to  a  dollish  red  just  now,  only 
hoTghtening  up  with  a  faint  fiash  of  light  now 
And  then.  The  old  chintz-covered  arm-chair, 
ia  which  Robert  Ashley  was  wont  to  smoke  his 
efveniBg  pipe,  stood  by  the  hearth  ready  for 
hint 

Susan  had  been  sitting  with  her  faoe  toward 
the  open  window,  looking  absently  out  at  the 
garden,  where  daffodils  and  early  primroses 
glimmered  through  the  dusk.  It  was  only  the 
striking  of  the  wght-day  clock  in  the  corner 
that  roused  her  from  her  reverie.  She  stooped 
to  pick  up  her  work,  which  bad  fallen  to  the 
ground.  She  was  standing  folding  this  in  a 
leisiirely  way,  when  she  looked  toward  the  fire- 
place, and  gave  a  little  start  at  seeing  that  her 
husband's  arm-chair  was  no  longer  empty. 

"  Why,  Robert"  she  cried,  "how  quietly  you 
must  have  come  into  the  place  1  I  never  heard 
yoo." 


There  was  no  answer,  and  her  voice  sounded 
strange  to  her  in  the  empty  room. 

"  Robert! "  she  repeated  a  little  louder;  but 
the  figure  in  the  chair  neither  answered  nor 
stirred. 

Then  a  sudden  flight  seized  her,  and  she 
knew  that  it  was  not  her  husband.  The  room 
was  almost  dark ;  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
she  could  see  the  face  of  that  dark  figure  seated 
in  the  arm-chair,  with  the  shoulders  bent  a  lit- 
tle over  the  fire.  Yet  she  knew  as  well  as  ever 
she  had  known  anything  in  her  life,  that  it  was 
not  Robert  Ashley. 

She  went  slowly  over  toward  the  fire-place, 
and  stood  within  a  few  paces  of  that  stranee 
figure.  A  little  flash  of  light  shot  up  from  the 
smoldering  logs,  and  shone  for  an  instant  on 
the  face. 

It  was  John  Granger  I 

Susan  Ashly  tried  to  speak  to  him,  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  And  yet  it  was  hardly 
so  appalling  a  thing  to  see  him  there  that  she 
neea  nave  felt  what  she  did.  England  is  not 
so  far  from  America  that  a  man  may  not  crou 
the  sea  and  drop  in  on  his  friends  unexpectedly. 

The  logs  fell  together  with  a  crashing  noise^ 
and  brokw  into  a  ruddy  fiame,  lighting  ap  the 
whole  room.    The  chair  was  emnty. 

Susan  uttered  a  loud  crv.  and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  Robert  Ashley  came  in  at  the 
door. 

"  Why,  Susy  I "  he  exclaimed^ "  what 's  amin, 
lassl"  , 

She  ran  over  to  bim  atnd  took  shdter  m  Uf  \ 
arms,  and  Uiea  told  him  how  she  had  seen  John  ' 
Granger's  ghost. 

Robert  laughed  her  to  scorn. 

"  Why,  my  pet,  what  fancies  will  you  he  hav- 
ing next?  Granger  is  safe  enough  over  hi 
Yankee  land.  It  was  some  shadow  that  took 
the  shape  of  your  old  friend,  to  your  fhiicy. 
It's  easy  enough  to  tkmoj  such  a  thing,  when 
your  mind 's  full  of  any  one." 

"  There 's  no  use  in  saying  that,  Robert,"  Su- 
san answered  resolutely.  "It  was  nolhBejr; 
John  Granger  is  dead,  and  I  have  leeii  his 
ghost." 

"  He  was  n't  dead  on  the  tenth  of  last  Pecen- 
ber,  anyhow.  They  had  a  letter  tr<m  him  at 
Lawler's  bank,  dated  that  day.  Simmons  told 
me  so." 

Susan  shook  her  head  moumfhlly. 

"  I've  a  feeling  that  he  never  got  to  America 
alive,  Robert,"  she  said.  "  I  can?t  explain  how 
it  isybut  I've  a  feeling  that  it  was  so." 

"  Bead  men  do  n't  write  letters.  Sasy,  or  send 
for  their  money  out  of  the  bank." 

"  Some  one  else  might  write  the  letters." 

"  Nonsense,  lass :  they  know  John  Granger'! 
handwriting  and  signature  well  enough  at  the 
bank,  depend  upon  it.  It  would  be  no  eaiy 
matter  to  deceive  them.  But  I  '11  look  hi  upon 
Simmons  to-morrow.  He  and  I  are  onoon- 
monly  friendly,  you  know,  and  there's  nothlM 
he  would  n't  do  to  oblige  me  in  a  reasonahie 
way.  I  'H  ask  him  if  there  have  been  any  mort 
letters  fW)m  Granger,  and  get  him  to  give  me 
the  address." 

[*o  MM-  ooaniruiD.] 
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^EW  CRop 

SEEDIJiSEED! 

FOR  FALL  SOWING' 

JUST  RECEIVED  BY 

R:  G.  CRAIG  &  CO., 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 


Bed  Clover,  -    -    -  $8.00  per  bush. 

Sow  10  Ibe.  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  Grass,    -    $3.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Herds  Grass,    -    -    $1.76  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Blue  Grass,   -   -  -    $2.00  per  bush. 

Sow  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Timothy  Seed,     -     $6.00  per  bush. 

Bow  one  bushel  to  four  acres. 


White  Clover,) 

Alsike  Clover,  [  -    -  75  ets.  per  lb. 

Lucem  Clover, ) 

Sow  six  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

Seed  Bye,  -  -  -  $1.16  per  bush. 
Seed  Barley,  -  -  -  $1.25  per  bush. 
Seed  Wheat,    -    -    $2.26  per  bush. 


In  all  caset  Sacks  will  b0  charged  ctetrm  tm 
the  dboffc  pricct. 


BRINLY   PJL.OT\rS! 


ALWAYS 

No.  1,7-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  I  8  50 
No.  2, 8-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  10. 50 
No.  3, 9-in.  cut  (steel  point  and  land  side),  11  00 

No.  0,  subsoil 6  50 

EXTRA   POINTS,  &c. 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  0  steel  point $1  50 

No.  1,  A,  B  or  G  cast  point 35 

No.  2,  B  steel  point. » 2  00 

No.  2,  B  cast  point 50 

No.  3,  B  steel  point 2  50 

No.  3,  B  cast  point 50 


ON  HAHD. 

STANDARDS. 

No.  1,  cast  standard. $2  CO 

No.  2,  cast  standard 2  50 

No.  3,  cast  standard.. 3  50 

No.  4,  steel  cotton  sweep..... 3  60 

No.  6,  cotton  scraper 2  50 

No.  8,  steel  shoyel  mold. 2  50 

No.  10,  cast  shoyel  upright.. 1  25 

No.  12,  wrought  bull-tongue 1  00 

No.  U,  stoel  half  shoyel 2  00 

No.  15,  buzzard  wing,  Dickson's  steel  sweep  3  50 


S^T  Improyements  haye  been  made  from  time  to  time  upon  the  **  Brinly  Unlyersal  Plow.'' 
These  changes  are  indicated  by  the  letters  A^  B.  O,  etc.;  therefore,  persons  ordering  extra 
standards  and  points  must  be  carefUl  to  giye  tne  letter  as  well  as  the  number,  also  the  date  of 
the  patent  on  the  casting  to  be  replaced,  and  state  whether  your  plow  is  straight  or  crooked 
beam,  and  giye  the  numoer  of  the  kind  of  upright. 

R.  G.  CRAIG  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NoT.'Ts.-am.  31!eiu.pliis,  TTeiixi. 


Prepared  tnm  rare  Easential  Ofls,  Iztraet  ef  Campker,  Extract  ef  Aniea, 
Chlerodyae  and  Magnetie  FlUd  ehemieall j  oomblBed. 


^rh>  gtmit  fmaam  of  ihto  pwrorflBl  pam>i>tiBg  Fluid  w>mwU  th»  Moprittow  i«  pnnommdng  iltlMg, ^ 

Ili0»|MB«trfttnffn«id,whkih  pamm  tamcdUtalj  through  all  lb*  tfaimM.  miiMl«f.  Md  to  tlMboMttMU:  Ito  Mtira  vpoa  «k» 
AkMrtMto !•  Boi  to  Mai  tham  up.  m  oUmt  UnlnMoto  do,  bnt  to opon  thorn  Md  inarooetho  oirealafeloii.  lib  kaaod  mpoa  niaBliio 
■MplM  fcr  owo  or  nataral  notonilioB  of  aU  orgaale  donagoaoato,  whollMrte  Ba»  orboaoL 

•nd  kr  a  Cinalar  boarfaif  thooHdoaoo  of  its  woadorftil  ottoan^  from  tho  foUowiaf  wolt-kaowB  oMaeu  of  tlw8o««lt: 

Cm.  Pan.  B.  Olbvh,  of  fihdbT  oouaIj,  Teno.    Cured  Um  of  fl^laal  diMaao. 

T.  ■.  BBiin.T,  Flow  MaaaftMtanr,  Loaiarflk  K7.    Cnrod  Mm  of  a  Mriont  but  rooilTad  from  a  fU). 

^AIaAMB.  HonLakoDraoiMiM.    Cundhim  of  PanO^ris. 

08&.  8.  J.  WA9UT.  Ittka,  MlM.    Osrod  him  of  a  hnrt  of  dovm  yoan*  ftaadfaif. 

0«.OiH.a  lIO(Mta.DwdftaflKArk.    Oandhiowiftof jrhounatism. 

M.  T.  RoQAV,  OUto  Bntaoh,  Mtat.    Cand  of  neiiral|ria.    Had  rafltoed  thrta  jaari. 

B.  Beep,  Hfml'a  OraMlng.  Miia.    Cnrad  of  Baaraliaa  and  rhaomaliam. 

QtOMB  M.  8i.'HDinB,  Hadlaoii  BtatlMk,  Ala.    Cared  of  rhaamafeiam  of  twaakj  Toara'  atondlag. 

Di.  Ajmwd  Moobkax,  Saoramanto,  Kjr^  vrttaa:  **  Toor  Uiiimaiit  ^^IraiL  vaivafml  aatlafiiofebau*' 

D&  jTw.  TABkr,  D«kMom.  Taftn..  writaa:  **  To«r  Bfagie  Amioa  Ualaaat  giraa  graa*  aaUaflMtioB.** 

■mdnda  of  olhan  bBTO  pnbUihad  thalr  toaMnumjr  totta  fzwift  BMrito. 


THE   IL.JLDIES'   REMEDY. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  THE  CURE  OF  DISEASES  PECULIARLY  INCIOENT  TO  WOMEN. 

naakwcadaspariaBaaurflte.  iM^ao;^^^  the  DlMftaaa  of  TlTomm  %M9¥hiir,  midajdm  aiilaaBttf  waawaftJ,  uA  to 

^opariMaa  and  aoieiaa  wa  ara  iadabtod  fl»r  the  happy  eombmatioa  kaowB  aa  Ua 

FJS»[A.I^JS    VIGORA.TOR. 

This  Preparation  is  iniended  spacJally  for  the  Core  of  Female  Dlseosea,  soota  as 

\eHZ0BOMI8,    OM  DETENTION,       JBBEGUZAMITT,        ^AIKWVJi  MJBKSTMWATIQMt 

BWPPnXSSXJ>  MMNaTRUATIOK,       ZEUeOBEHBA,       UTERINE  JTLCEBATION, 

▲Bd  aU  aAotiona  of  Idndxed  nature. 

WaaaraaaUyaakoriadiMthaltlMjgfTathayJcoratoratrU.  FnO  dlraatlOBt  aeaompaay  aaab  botOa^  and  If  fttribar  faiatraoUoBf 
•Nnfiilrad,  tha  propriatora,  in  atriot  oonfldanoa,  are  alwaja  raadj  to  aaaia^  and  will  anawar  anj aommuaieaMona.  It  ia raaOr 
Wtoai  that  than  axiato  no  woman  who  will  not  ftel  haraalf  atronmr  and  better  bj  naing  thia  oertahilj  moat  laliabla  madieinat  and 
tonwha  ara  anflbring  from  Fnnetional  Dorangemant,  DeblU^.  8iak  Haada^ha,  Nerronaneaa,  Faina  in  the  Baok  or  Ii^aa,  and  aimilar 
Mooa  ariatog  from  tha  aama  aanaa,  wonldda  waU  tohaaltaM  before  pladng  themselTes  ai  Um  merer  of  aomeqnaok  who  ean  not  know 
]>•  vtola  Matorj  of  tbair  trouble.  Lot  them,  inataad,  proaura  a  bottle  of  DR.  JACKSON'S  FBMALE  YIQOBATOB,  and  gira  it  a 
wM  trial,  and  /rar  word  for  It,  ti^  will  novnr.  narer  regretit  Be  aure  of  the  nam^  and  be  aura  to  toka  no  aubatttuta.  Aak  te 
nL  JA0K8ON*8  IWAZiX  VZOOBATOB,  and  reedre  nothing  but  what  rou  inquire  for.  Sea  that  the  PfUMiatofl*  aama— 
KAN8FZKLB  *  HIQBfiX-ii  upoa  tha  bottle,  and  that  it  haa  thair  owaFroprietory  United  Stataa  Stamp  upon  it. 

TTStxiLiXs   rriasRsa   xs  Xixs^xs   'X^idESRio   X8   JBOPaa: 


HUNGARIAN    BALSAM    OF   LIFE. 

Thia  valuable  compoand  i&  no  secret  preparation.    Its  ingredients  are  well  known/ and,  whatia 

better,  liaye  been  well  and  suooessflilly  tested.    B^d  the  lUt : 

^tZ,I>  CHEERY,  BALSAM  TOLU,  SANGUINARIA,  LIVERWORT,  E88ENOE  OE  TAB, 

HOARHOUNI},  LUNGWORT,   SQUILLS,  8ENEKA,   MATICO,  LOBELIA, 

ENGLISH    WOOB  NAJPHTHA. 

_.  ^maat  aarnpulona  earaia  obaarrad  in  aateetiug  the  abora  nmtariala.  In  order  to  aaeura  tha  fUl  madleina]  powara  of  their  aaliva 

Fto^and  wa  alalm  that  tha  HUITOABIAK  BALSAM  OV  JJOrM  haanotonlj  tha  happieat  and  moat  aflbetual  madloamaato 

"[«  aempoaittoa,  but  that  it  oontama  the  un;of  eaeh  ingredient  ia  perfoet  oombination.     Wood  Naphtha  haa  attoinad  a  woadarfla 

|*V«tatiea  for  ito powarAiI  ranoratlT^rpowera  in  CONSUMPTION;  but  tha  nnmaroua  inferior  artlefaa  and  fmitatioaa  aaUad  bj  if 

■^*baTe atanoat erowded out  tha pu« and  mudi  moraexpanalTe  genuine,  Mkd,  in  oonaequaaoa,  tha  latter  ia  addom  aaeeaaiUa  to  tha 

sy*n^  «f  thepeopla.    It  la  ffoaraateed  that  none  but  tbapureat  and  beat  EngHah  Wood  Naphtha  ia  uaed  in  tha  HUlTOABXAir 

"**«A1C  or  Iitn.  and  the  Freprlatori  ean  ahow,  by  Volumes  of  XQ-vHaenoe*  it  atanda  paaitiTtlj  uailTalad  foe 


TBB   TBBATMBirT   OF 
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Farm  Work  for  the  Month. 

In  a  short  time  the  work  of  crop-making,  so 
far  as  com  and  cotton  are  concerned,  will  be  at 
an  end  for  this  season.  But  before  that  time 
expires  let  every  effort  be  made  to  lay  by  the 
crop  as  cle:an  as  possible.  Let  not  a  weed  or  a 
single  blad^e  of  grass  be  left  to  rob  the  corn  or 
the  cotton  plants  of  one  particle  of  the  nutri- 
ment  which  properly  belongs  to  them.  The 
work  is  rery  heavy,  but  better  throw  out  a  part 
of  the  crop  and  cultivate  the  rest  well.  Those 
who  attend  to  this  most  closely  will  certainly 
come  out  best  at  the  crib  and  the  gin-house  in 
in  the  fall.  The  seasons  have  not  been  as 
favorable  as  we  might  have  wished,  but  we  can 
niake  up  for  this  in  a  great  measure  by  in- 
creased diligence  and  closer  attention.  We 
are  far  too  apt  to  attribute  the  consequences  of 
oar  own  short  comings  to  the  seasons,  and  make 
the  "long  dry  spell''  or  the  unusually  long 
"  wet  spell "  accountable  for  our  own  failure  to 
do  our  duty. 

CORN. 

When  com  is  to  be  laid  by,  let  cow-peas  be 
■owed  broadcast,  as  recommended  in  previous 
numbers.  Cover  them  with  a  sweep  or  a  har- 
row. They  will  shade  the  ground,  act  as  a 
mulch  round  the  roots  of  the  com,  and  besides 
yielding  a  valuable  crop  of  peas,  will  give  a 
large  quantity  of  vines  to  plow  under  as  green 
manure,  or  to  gather  and  cure  for  hay.  We 
much  prefer  the  former  use  of  the  vines.  They 
ftre  a  first-rate  manure,  and,  in  our  opinion,  at 
the  best  but  a  second-rate  hay. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  9—1. 


COTTON. 

This  year  cotton  has  had  an  unusually  un- 
propitious  start.  Up  to  the  middle  of  May  it 
was  Vjery  puny  and  sickly,  and  the  heavy  and 
frequent  rains  during  the  early  part  of  June 
have  in  many  places  made  matters  worse.  We 
must  continue  to  cultivate  the  crop  this  year 
much  later  than  usual.  Indeed,  in  any  season 
we  advocate  a  late  laying  by  of  the  cotton 
crop.  As  long  as  the  sweeps  can  pass  through 
the  rows  without  breaking  the  limbs  of  the 
plants,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  profitable  to 
destroy  weeds  and  grass  and  stir  the  soil.  And 
especially  is  this  true  this  year,  when  much  of 
the  seed  was  not  put  in  the  ground  until  the 
second  week  in  May. 

FODDER  PULLING. 

Before  our  next  issue  can  reach  our  sub- 
scribers, in  a  large  portion  of  the  South  fodder 
pulling  will  have  begun.  We  have  often 
endeavored  to  convince  our  readers  that  fodder 
pulling  is  a  very  poor  policy,  that  fodder  is 
the  most  expensive  forage  we  can  raise,  and 
that  we  can  only  make  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
com  crop.  If  we  wait  to  pull  the  fodder  until 
the  grain  is  fully  matured,  the  fodder  has  lost 
most  of  its  succulence,  and  consequently  most 
of  its  value ;  and  if  we  pull  it  in  time  the  ears 
of  com  are  immature  and  never  attain  their 
fullness  and  weight.  But  if  we  must  pull 
fodder  we  should  try  to  save  it  well.  Never 
allow  it  to  get  wet  with  rain  after  it  has  been 
pulled.  It  is  better  to  bundle  and  stack  it 
before  it  is  half  cured  than  to  let  it  get  wet 
and  then  dry  it  in  the  sun.  If  the  weather  is 
favorable,  it  should  be  fully  cured  and  then 
stacked  or  put  away  in  lofts,  the  latter  being 
much  the  better  way.  But,  we  repeat,  clover, 
millet,  lucerne  and  hay  should  Airnish  all  the 
forage  we  need  for  our  stock.     They  are  fkr 
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cheaper  and  far  better  than  fodder,  and  it  is 
now  ridiculous  to  assert  that  they  cannot  be 
raised  in  any  part  of  the  Southern  States. 

BBILLED  CORN. 

The  time  to  cut  drilled  corn  is  when  the 
tassels  are  fully  formed.  It  should  be  cut  about 
three  inches  from  the  ground,  a  common  sickle 
being  the  best  implement  we  know  for  the 
purpose.  Select  a  fine  day  for  cutting.  Cut 
from  morning  until  dinner  time,  spreading  the 
stalks  thinly  as  you  proceed.  After  dinner, 
the  side  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  will 
have  become  wilted.  Turn  the  stalks,  and  after 
three  hours'  exposure  the  whole  will  be  ready 
to  tie  up  in  bundles  or  bunches,  which  should 
not  be  larger  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
thick  at  the  butt.  Then  set  up  five  or  six 
bundles  on  end  together  to  form  a  shock,  and 
cap  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  rain.  Next 
day  untie  and  expose  to  the  sun,  reshocking  in 
the  evening,  and  repeating  the  process  for  three 
or  four  consecutive  days,  when  the  fodder  will 
be  suficiently  cured  to  put  away  in  bulk.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  sprinkle  the  stalks  with  salt 
when  they  are  stowed  away.  A  couple  of 
gallons  of  salt  to  a  load  of  fodder  is  sufficient. 

TURNIPS. 

July  is  the  month,  in  which  to  begin  planting 
the  turnip  crop.  We  do  hope  that  our  four 
years'  reiterated  teachings  as  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  turnips  have  not  been  disre- 
garded, and  that  every  one  of  our  readers  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  prepare  a  good  sized 
piece  of  ground  for  this  excellent  crop.  When 
we  say  prepare^  we  mean  heavy  manuring,  deep 
plowing,  subsoiling  and  cross-plowing,  until 
the  ground  is  rich  and  perfectly  mellow.  Well 
rotted  stable  manure  applied  in  the  spring,  so 
as  to  be  fully  incorporated  with  the  soil,  is  in 
our  opinion  the  best  manure.  But  if  you  have, 
not  got  it,  or  have  failed  to  apply  at  the  proper 
time,  a  highly  ammoniated  superphosphate  ap- 
plied in  the  drill,  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent substitute. 

Commence  with  the  rutabaga  for  stock  the 
second  week  in  this  month,  and  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  stand,  continue  to  plant  every  ten  days 
until  you  succeed.  Sow  thickly.  Should  all 
come  up  they  can  be  easily  thinned  with  the 
hoe,  and  should  that  enemy  of  the  turnip,  the 
turnip  fly,  attack  them,  his  ravages  will  not  be 
felt  as  much  as  where  the  stand  is  thin.  Air- 
slaked  lime  or  plaster  dusted  over  the  young 
plants  while  the  dew  is  on  them  in  the  early 


morning,  has  proved  a  protection  against  the 
fly.  Of  rutabagas.  Carter's  Imperial,  Skirv- 
ing's  Purple-top,  and  Sharpe's  Improved,  are 
said  to  be  the  best  varieties.  Of  the  ordinary 
field  turnips,  Norfolk,  Globe,  Red-top  and  Flat 
Dutch,  are  the  favorites. 

PUMPKINS. 

For  milch  cows,  a  few  pumpkins  will  be 
found  very  useful.  If  you  have  a  vacant  spot 
of  rich  land,  plant  as  you  would  watermelons 
in  hills  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  Leave  two 
plants  in  a  hill.  Keep  clean,  and  stir  the  soil 
occasionally  until  the  vines  cover  t]ie  ground. 
The  result  will  be  fuller  and  richer  milk  pails  , 
and  more  butter. 

SWJBET  POTATOES. 

Let  this  valuable  crop  be  now  well  worked. 
Let  the  soil  be  stirred,  soft  earth  thrown  to 
thevines,  and  every  blade  of  grass  and  weeds 
destroyed.  It  is  almost  too  late  to  plant  any 
more  slips,  but  if  you  have  them,  have  the 
ground  to  spare,  and  will  grout  the  roots  of  the 
slips  in  a  thin  paste  of  cow-manure  and  water, 
we  would  advise  you  to  plant  them  after  sun- 
down, shade  from  the  sun  until  they  become 
established,  and  take  the  chances  of  a  good  crop. 


A  Hint  to  oar  Agrlcoltnral  Readers. 

We  copy  from  the  Western  Farmer^  and 
adopt  as  the  expression  of  our  own  sentiments 
the  following  sensible  article,  and  wish  that 
our  agricultural  readers  would  severally  accept 
it  as  specially  addressed  to  them : 

"  Host  of  us  will  agree  that  the  leading  par- 
pose  of  an  agricultural  periodical  should  be  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  agriculture — ^using 
the  word  in  its  broad  sense.  Just  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  this  result  is  to  be  gained, 
we  mention  here.  An  agriculiural  paper  shoM 
be  a  medium  of  communication  between  iis  read' 
ers.  It  should  not  be  simply  an  organ  for  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  one  man  or  half 
dozen  men.  No  one  set  of  editors,  however 
practical,  can  make  such  a  paper  all  it  should 
be,  unless  they  have  the  aid  of  its  readers.  We 
ask  this  help.  We  ask  each  reader  of  this  paper 
to  write  for  its  columns. 

"  No  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  long 
use  his  eyes,  ears,  and  reason  in  his  business, 
without  observing  at  least  one  thing  which 
would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  others  in  the 
same  business.  Let  us  have  at  least  one  such 
fact  or  opinion  from  each  farmer  who  reads 
this. 
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"  No  one  man  is  so  wise  that  he  knows  all 
about  any  one  thing — certainly  not  about  so 
oomplicated  a  science  and  art  as  agriculture; 
but  what  one  does  not,  another  may  know,  and 
so  we  wish  this  paper  to  be  a  medium  through 
which  we  may  all  ask  for  information  as  well 
as  giye  it. 

"  We  wish  each  reader  to  feel  that  every  de- 
partment is  open  to  him  or  her  for  stating  facts 
or  opinions,  or  asking  information." 


Letter  firom  John  Plowhandles. 

HOBSS-RACINQ  AT  FAIRS. 

Mk.  £i>itob — I  hear  the  managers  and  pro- 
jectors of  our  State  Fairs  complain  that  farmers 
take  so  little  interest  in  these  ezhibitionp,  that 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
them,  and  that  not  one  in  fifty  will  prepare 
anything  for  exhibition.    This  is  true  to  the 
extent  that  farmers  do  not  attend  and  do  not 
exhibit  at  fairs,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  do 
not  feel  any  interest  in  them.    Were  the  origi- 
nal design  of  an  *' agricultural  fair"  faithfully 
carried  out,  were  the  premium  lists  prepared 
with  the  view  to  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, the  farmers  would  flock  to  the  fairs 
and  would  exhibit  their  prodqce  at  them ;  but 
when  they  see  thousands  of  dollars  offered  for  the 
best  race-horse  or  the  fastest  trotting-horse,  and 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  only  offered  for  thebest  bale 
of  clover  hay,  or  the  finest  bushel  of  grain,  they 
naturally  conclude  that  the  name  agrieuliural 
fair  is  a  misnomer,  and  that  a  horse-race  would 
be  a  truer  and  more  appropriate  designation. 
Farmers  as  a  class  are  honest,  straightforward 
men,  opposed  to  humbug  of  all  kinds,  and  es- 
pecially opposed  to  humbugs  of  which  they 
are  to  be  the  victims.    They  have  no  sympathy, 
connection  or  affinity  with  the  men  who  raise, 
travel  with,  and  run  race-horses,  and  they  are 
not  willing  to  appear  to  believe  that  a  show  is 
for  their  advantage,  and  that  they  should  give 
their  time  and  money  to  support  it,  the  greater 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  jockeys,  gamblers  and  professional  exhibitors 
of  <<  fast  stock."    While  horse-racing  and  side- 
shows are  the  main  features  of  our  fairs  the 
farmers  will  stay  at  home.    They  cannot  afford 
to  leave  their  farms,  travel  several  miles  and 
spend  a  few  days  at  expense  in  a  town  to  see 
horses  gallop  round  a  track,  or  see  a  mounte- 
bank go  up  in  a  balloon  holding  on  to  the 
ropes  with  his  feet    They  will  not  give  a  cent 
for  either  exhibition.    But  if  all  the  money 
given  in  premiums  be  truly  devoted  to  encour- 


age the  breeding  of  fine  stock,  good  crops, 
improved  systems  of  farming,  useftil  imple- 
ments— in  a  word,  to  advance  the  veritable 
interests  of  agriculture,  they  will  give  both 
their  time  and  their  money. 

Of  what  practical  advantage  to  the  fkrmer 
is  a  race-horse,  suppose  him  to  be  the  fastest 
horse  that  ever  galloped  over  a  track  ?  Do  the* 
mass  of  horse-racers,  jockeys  and  those  who 
frequent  race-courses  contribute  anything  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  of  society,  or 
good  morals?  If  not,  and  we  believe  no  one 
can  truly  assert  that  they  do,  why  should  the 
two  be  mixed  up  ?  Let  us  have  horse-racing 
by  itself  and  agriculture  by  itself,  and  do  not 
make  me  give  my  money  to  a  pursuit  I  detest, 
and  make  me  seem  to  think  that  my  interests 
are  being  served. 

Let  us  reverse  the  picture.  Suppose  we  were 
to  advertise  a  great  race  meeting  **  for  the  en- 
couragement of  fast  horses,"  and  boast  of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  to  be  given  in  premiums 
for  the  swiftest  running  and  trotting  horses; 
and  suppose  we  were  to  devote  thousands  to 
premiums  for  the  best  cotton,  corn,  small  grain, 
hay,  turnips,  sheep,  oxen,  milch  cows,  &c.,  &c^ 
and  offer  only  a  hundred  dollars  as  a  purse  for 
the  racers,  how  many  of  our  friends,  the  racers, 
jockeys  and  sport?,  would  come  to  our  fairs? 
Should  we  have  any  right  to  complain  if  they 
did  not  come  at  all,  or  if  they  told  us  they  did 
not  care  a  cent  about  a  plowing-match  or  a 
reaping  machine,  and  would  not  give  a  cent  to 
see  either  ? 

Our  fairs  are  not  agricultural  fairs.  They 
are  race-coursts,  with  a  little  agriculture  thrown 
in,  and  so  long  as  this  continues,  the  honest, 
sturdy  farmer  will  not  cheat  his  conscience  or 
allow  U8  to  cheat  him  into  countenancing  prac- 
tices which  he  condemns. 

While  the  agricultural  societies  depend  on 
the  subsidies  of  towns  and  cities  to  get  up  pre- 
mium lists,  which  subsidies  are  only  given  to 
increase  the  importance  or  tickle  the  vanity  of 
those  places,  and  while  the  municipal  authori- 
ties who  furnish  the  money  are  allowed  to  inter- 
fere in  shaping  the  premium  list  so  as  to  attract 
crowds  and  get  back  the  money  they  profess  to 
give  to  agriculture,  so  long  will  the  fairs  be 
failures,  because  they  are  frauds.  The  show  is 
not  agricultural,  as  it  pretends  to  be.  The 
town  authorities  do  not  give  a  cent  They 
only  advance  a  certain  sum  as  a  speculation, 
and  regpilate  the  exhibition  so  as  to  get  back 
all  they  advance  and  more ;  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  AffrietUtural  Society 
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put  their  names  to  a  deception  and  make  them- 
selves practically  the  stewards  and  judges  of  a 
horse-race. 

I  regret  deeply  the  manifest  falling  off  in 
interest  in  our  fairs  among  the  agricultural 
classes.  I  would  gladly  see  our  fairs  what  they 
ought  to  be.  I  would  contribute  freely  to  a 
purely  agricultural  show,  but  not  one  cent 
would  I  give  to  a  horse-race. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Plowhandles. 


Green  Manoring, 


Whether  the  land  which  has  borne  a  crop  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  or  rye  is  to  be  sown  again 
in  the  fall  for  another  grain  crop,  or  is  to  be 
left  fallow  to  be  planted  in  cotton  or  corn  the 
next  year,  there  is  no  better  or  more  economical 
mode  of  enriching  and  preparing  it  than  by 
sowing  it  broadcast  in  peas  at  the  rate  of  1^  or 
2  bushels  to  the  acre,  immediately  after  the 
grain  has  been  cut  and  removed,  and  plowing 
them  and  the  stubble  under  with  a  good  turn- 
plow. 

In  September  when  the  peas  have  obtained 
their  full  growth,  a  barrel  of  lime  per  acre 
should  be  scattered  evenly  over  the  growing 
peas,  and  then  the  whole  turned  under  with 
one  of  the  many  new  plows  which  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  That  which  will  bury 
the  entire  green  growth  is  the  best. 

Even  at  the  present  price  of  peas,  it  will 
prove  the  cheapest  mode  of  manuring  grain 
land  for  use  in  fall  or  spring. 

Professor  Johnson  in  his  great  work  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  417-419,  explains  the 
principle  upon  which  green  manuring  depends 
and  illustrates  the  important  practical  results 
by  which  it  is  followed.  He  says :  The  plow- 
ing in  of  green  vegetables  on  the  spot  where 
they  have  grown  may  be  followed  as  a  method 
of  manuring  and  enriching  all  land,  where 
other  manures  are  less  abundant  Growing 
plants  bring  up  from  beneath,  as  far  as  their 
roots  extend,  those  substances  which  are  usef\il 
to  vegetation  and  retain  them  in  their  leaves 
and  stems.  By  plowing  in  the  whole  plant  we 
restore  to  the  surface  what  had  previously  sunk 
to  a  greater  or  less  depth,  and  thus  make  it 
more  fertile  than  before  the  green  crop  was 
sown.  This  manuring  is  performed  with  the 
least  loss  by  the  use  of  vegetables  in  the  green 
state.  By  Allowing  them  to  decay  in  the  open 
air,  there  is  a  loss  both  of  organic  and  of  in- 
organic matter — if  they  be  converted  into  farm- 


yard manure  there  is  a  large  loss.  In  no  other 
form  can  the  same  crop  convey  to  the  soil  oi> 
equal  amount  of  enriching  matter  as  in  that  of 
green  leaves  and  stems. 

Another  important  result  is  that  the  benefi- 
cial action  is  almost  immediate  I  Green  vege- 
tables decompose  rapidly  and  thus  the  first 
crop  which  follows  a  green  manuring  is  bene- 
fitted and  increased  by  it. 

It  is  deserving  of  separate  consideration  that 
green  manuring  is  especially  adapted  for  im- 
proving and  enriching  soils  which  are  poor  in 
vegetable  matter.  Living  plants  contain  in 
their  substance  not  only  all  they  have  drawn 
up  from  the  soil,  but  also  a  great  part  of  what 
they  have  drawn  from  the  air.  Plow  in  these 
living  plants  and  you  necessarily  add  to  the 
soil  more  than  was  taken  from  it — you  make  it 
richer  in  organic  matter.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  define  the  limit  beyond  which  this  enriching 
process  cannot  be  carried  by  repetition. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home, 

Haynuiking. 

Mr.  EDiToa— I  know  that  it  is  not  a  settled 
question  among  farmers  when  hay  should  be 
cut,  or  rather  when  grass  should  be  cut  to  make 
hay.  I  think  this  difference  arises  because  we 
do  not  all  raise  the  same  variety  of  grass, 
and  because  some  ripen  much  sooner  than 
others,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
safe  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  to  cut  every  kind  of 
grass  when  it  is  in  full  bloom  and  before  the 
blossoms  begin  to  fade.  It  must  not  be  cut 
before  it  blooms,  because  it  is  immature,  and 
there  is  a  great  loss  in  quantity,  and  it  most 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  after  it  has  bloomed, 
because  it  becomes  dry  and  fibrous,  loses  its 
succulence  and  deteriorates  in  quality.  Of  the 
two,  it  is  better  to  cut  before  it  is  in  full 
blossom.  The  loss  is  less.  This  is  true  of 
clover  as  well  as  of  grass. 

The  reason  for  this  is  very  plain,  if  we  only 
give  ourselves  time  to  think.  When  the  grass 
fiowers  it  has  attained  its  full  strength,  and  if 
cut  at  that  time  and  carefully  cured  it  retains 
in  its  dry  state  all  its  juices  and  succulence. 

The  great  object  in  curing  hay  is  to  put  it 
away  as  green  as  possible  without  danger  of  its 
heating  or  becoming  mouldy.  The  more  hay 
is  protected  fh>m  exposure  to  dew  or  rain,  the 
better  it  is.  Drying  it  in  the  sun  after  it  has 
been  saturated  with  rain,  injures  it  materially. 
If  it  should  be  put  away  too  green,  and  heat  a 
little  in  the  stack,  the  injury  to  it  would  be 
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much  1688  than  that  resulting  from  drying  after 
exposure  to  rain.  I  would  recommend  that 
the  grass  be  cut  after  the  dew  disap]»ear8.  I 
would  leave  it  in  the  swath  until  evening.  I 
would  then  gather  it  into  small  cocks  which  I 
would  open  next  day  and  spread  evenly  over 
the  ground.  If  the  weather  is  good,  that  is,  if 
there  be  sun  and  no  rain,  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  the  hay  is  sufficiently  cured  to  haul 
home. 

If  the  bam  is  not  capacious  enough  to  hold 
it,  stacks  as  large  as  possible  are  the  next  best 
way  of  disposing  of  it.  The  advantage  of  the 
large  stacks  consists  in  the  quantity  protected 
from  the  weather  bearing  the  largest  possible 
proportion  to  that  exposed,  and  thus  rendered 
worthless,  except  for  manure.  C. 

Bartow  Couitty  Ga.,  June,  1873. 


F9r  the  SoHth§m  Fmrm  and  ff9m$. 

The  Talae  of  Agriciiltaral  Clnbs. 

Kb.  Editor — I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
letter  in  your  last  issue  (for  June)  from  "  John 
Plowhandles,''  showing  the  objects  and  good 
influencee  of  the  "  granges  '*  which  the  order 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  establishing 
all  over  our  country.    What  we  need  is  to  get 
our  people  to  come  together,  exchange  ideas 
and  information,  discuss  matters  relating  to 
their  calling,  and  ialk^  not  "  deliver  orations," 
concerning  things  relating  to  the  farm,  gar- 
den, stock-yard,  household,  markets,  &c.,  and 
at  the  same  time  cultivate  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  each  other.     We  need  to  combine 
for  our  mutual  good,  and  whether  we  do  so  as 
members  of  "granges,"  or  as  members  of  agri- 
cultural clubs,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
^A  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as 
sweet"    So  that  we  secure  the  substantial  ben- 
efit, I  do  not  care  a  cent  for  the  form.    I  do 
not  know  of  any  more  useful  agency  for  the 
enlightenment  and  improvement  of  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  South  than  the  county  or 
neighborhood  club— call  it  "grange"  if  you 
will.    Look  at  the  immense  good  that  these 
societies,  where  well  established  and  regpilarly 
attended,  have  done  at  the  North.    Take  up 
any  copy  of  the  Weekly  Tribune^  and  read  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Institute  Farmers' 
Club.    See  what  a  number  and  variety  of  sub- 
jects are  discussed ;  what  a  mas^  of  useful  in- 
formation is  elicited ;  what  plain,  practical  sense 
distinguishes  all  that  is  said ;  with  what  ease 
and  clearness  the  members   tell   what  they 
know.    One  man  wants  information  on  turnip 
•culture,  and  asks  some  question  on  the  subject. 


One,  two,  three,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen, 
members  who  know  all  about  turnips  from 
practical  experience,  answer  the  question.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  a  new  implement 
of  husbandry  is  mentioned,  and  its  merits  or 
demerits  are  immediately  pointed  out  by  men 
who  have  used  it  themselves,  or  have  learned 
all  about  it  f^om  members  who  have  tested  it. 
And  so  one  subject  leads  to  another  throughout 
an  almost  endless  range  of  subjects,  all  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  discussed  in  simple  lan- 
guage, not  in  set  speeches,  so  that  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  club  during  a  year 
contains  mention  of  almost  everything  upon 
which  the  members  can  desire  information, 
f^om  the  most  important  to  the  most  trivial. 

This  is  the  model  we  would  take  for  our 
County  Agricultural  Societies.  Of  course  we 
could  not  establish  them  on  as  large  a  scale, 
nor  could  they  meet  as  often  as  that  in  New 
York ;  but  with  very  little  expense  of  monev  or 
time  they  could  meet  in  the  evening  every  fort- 
night or  every  month,  discuss  freely  among 
themselves  the  matters  upon  which  they  seve- 
rally feel  an  interest  in  relation  to  Southern 
Agriculture,  have  their  proceedings  recorded 
by  some  member  who  has  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  and  thus  collect  a  mass  of  valuable  in- 
formation, ftom  which  they  could  from  time 
to  time  furnish  interesting  extracts  to  the  agri- 
cultural press,  which  would  be  very  glad  to 
publish  them. 

Now  the  isolated  farmer  is  liable  to  be  duped 
by  all  the  humbugs  which  are  daily  presented 
to  defraud  him.  He  has  no  access  to  statistical 
information  of  crops,  produce  markets,  etc., 
except  that  furnished  by  those  whose  direct 
interest  it  is  to  deceive  him.  Let  an  agricul- 
tural society  be  established  in  his  county,  and 
the  peddler  of  patent  implements,  self-acting 
fertilizers,  six-horse  powers  that  can  be  run 
with  one  mule,  corn  that  matures  in  a  month, 
and  cotton  seed  that  produces  several  bales  to 
the  acre,  and  a  staple  six  inches  long — will  find 
that  his  occupation  is  gone,  and  that  the  farm- 
ers are  not  such  fools  as  they  look.  There  is 
no  more  potent  agency  to  explode  humbugs 
than  such  a  club.  Then,  being  in  the  receipt 
of  authentic  statistical  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  crops  and  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets, they  can  regulate  their  planting  opera- 
tions and  the  sales  of  their  produce  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  not 
drive  along  blindly  as  now,  depending  solely 
on  information  furnished  by  speculators. 

Aqbicola. 
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Southern  Farm  and  Home, 


[July, 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

^*  The  Bert  Policy  Planters  should  Pursue,*' 

Mr.  Editor — We  have  read  within  the  past 
year  several  able,  well  considered  and  judicious 
treatises  upon  the  above  subject.  Some  advise 
the  creation  of  a  great  joint  stock  banking  asso- 
ciation and  steamship  company,  in  which  cot- 
ton producers  should  be  the  stockholders,  and 
their  cotton  should  represent  the  capital  stock 
at  gold  value.  Others  advise  the  erection  of 
giant  cotton  manufactories,  in  which  the  pro- 
ducers should  spin  all  their  own  cotton.  Others 
urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  importation 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  take  the  place  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  enable  us  to  increase  our  cotton 
crop  at  a  much  reduced  cost  for  labor.  Others 
are  strenuously  opposed  to  planters  selling  to 
anybody  one  acre  of  the  lands  they  now  own, 
but  advise  them  to  keep  all  their  lands,  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  yet  become  very  valuable ; 
tM.  others  insist  that  if  every  land  owner  were 
to  sell  or  give  away  one  half  of  his  lands  to  in- 
dustrious agricultural  immigrants,  the  other 
half  would  speedily  become  of  vastly  more 
value  than  the  whole  is  worth  now. 

The  authors  of  these  various  policies  are 
earnest,  thinking  men,  who  are  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  their  counsels,  and  are  satisfied  that 
they  have  severally  hit  upon  the  *'  best  policy 
planters  should  pursue."  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  force  in  each,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  many  of  the  ideas  which  they  present 
will  be  adopted  and  reduced  to  practice.  We 
refer  especially  to  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem for  the  direct  exportation  of  our  cotton  to 
Europe,  and  of  a  vast  increase  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  Cotton  States.  As  soon, 
too,  as  our  social  and  political  condition  be- 
comes settled,  and  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment are  restored,  the  tide  of  immigration 
which  now  flows  northward  and  westward  will 
be  turned  South,  and  foreign  skill,  muscle,  in- 
telligence and  money,  will  be  directed  to  our 
country,  so  richly  endowed  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes natural  wealth  and  prosperity.  So  soon 
as  we  have  accumulated  capital,  are  out  of 
debt,  and  can  pay  as  we  go,  we  may  establish 
the  bank  and  steamship  line.  When  we  have 
surplus  income,  and  skilled  labor  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  insure  successful  operations,  we 
shall  certainly  manufacture  our  raw  material. 
We  have  now  every  facility,  capital  and  skilled 
labor  alone  excepted ;  and  so  soon  as  our  politi- 
cal status  is  fixed,  and  we  know  ourselves,  the 
nature  of  our  government  and  laws,  and  society 


becomes  re- organized  upon  an  enduring  and 
peaceable  basis,  we  can  have  as  many  immi- 
grants as  we  desire. 

In  the  meiintime,  however,  to  enable  us  to 
recover,  partially  at  least,  the  ruinous  losses 
resulting  from  the  war,  and  the  state  of  quasi 
war  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  since  our 
soldiers  turned  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
there  is  a  policy  which  planters  should  pursue, 
and  in  our  humble  judgment  it  may  properly 
be  called,  par  excellence,  "  the  best,"  bcK^use  its 
results  are  independence,  abundance,  happiness, 
credit,  and,  in  time,  wealth.  With  these  banks, 
steamships,  cotton  mills,  and  immigrants  will 
be  added  to  us. 

This  policy  consists  in  raising  our  own  com, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  peas,  hay,  stock,  and 
meat.  When  a  planter  has  for  himself,  his 
family,  his  hands  and  his  stock,  an  abundance 
to  eat,  when  he  does  not  need  to  purchase  any- 
thing but  groceries  and  clothes,  he  may  depend 
upon  it  that  he  is  pursuing  a  better  policy  than 
the  planter  who  raises  cotton  at  a  cost  of  14c. 
or  15c.  per  lb.,  sells  it  perhaps  at  a  loss,  and 
buys  his  corn  at  $1  50  per  bushel,  his  bay  at  $2 
per  cwt.,  his  meat  at  20c.  per  lb.,  his  oats  at$l 
per  bushel,  and  has  no  flour  but  what  he  bays 
at  the  store.  Let  any  man  who  pursues  this  poli- 
cy— who  thinks  that  he  can  make  money  by 
raising  cotton  which  he  sells,  say  at  18c.,  and 
by  buying  all  his  provisions  at  the  market 
price — calculate  the  expenses  of  making  his 
cotton  crop,  allow  1  per  cent,  on  his  investment 
in  land,  mules,  implements,  etc.,  and  deduct 
this  and  what  he  has  paid  for  corn,  meat,  hay, 
etc.,  from  the  net  proceeds,  and  he  will  find 
that  his  policy  is  a  long  way  from  being  the 
"best." 

Let  us  examine  the  figures,  and  take  a  planter 
who  cultivates  500  acres  of  open  land,  employs 
25  hands,  and  has  all  the  necessary  mules^ 
horses,  wagons,  plows,  etc.,  which  are  necessary 
to  make  a  crop.  He  thinks  it  pays  better  to 
raise  "all  cotton  and  no  corn,"  and  believes 
that  it  is  folly  to  plant  land  in  corn  which 
would  produce,  perhaps  10  bushels,  worUi  II 
per  bushel,  $10 — which,  if  planted  in  cotton, 
would  yield  200  lbs.  of  lint  cotton,  worth  $36. 
We  select  such  a  man,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
there  are  plenty  of  them,  and  now,  look  how 
his  "  policy"  works. 

Say  he  makes  four  500  lbs.  bales  to  OAch  <^ 
the  hands,  (which  is  a  fair  average,)  and  aelk 
his  100  balea  at  18c.  per  lb.  net,  after  paying 
freight,  commissions,  etc.  He  thus  receirefr 
$9000  for  his  cotton  crop.    Now  let  us  place 
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this  sum  to  his  credit,  and  then  examine  the 
dehit  Bide  of  the  account.  25  laborers  at  $1  25 
per  annum,  cost  $3,225.  4,550  lbs.  of  meat  to 
feed  25  hands,  (allowing  3^  lbs.  each  per  week,) 
at  20c.  per  lb.,  $910.  Wages  of  overseer  and 
his  board,  $750.  Blacksmith's  work,  iron,  etc., 
to  keep  up  tools,  wagons,  etc.,  $250.  Loss  of 
mules  by  death  and  depreciation  in  value,  say 
$500.  Depreciation  of  implements,  $250.  Pur- 
chase of  salt,  nails,  and  sundries  during  the 
year,  $250.  Taxes,  $250.  Interest  on  the  in- 
vestment, say  $10,000  at  7  per  cent,  $700.  The 
total  of  these  sums  is  $7,085. 

Now  for  the  no  corn  part  of  the  policy. 

The  25  hands,  consuming  each  1  peck  of  meal 
per  week,  require  325  bushels  of  corn,  which, 
at  $1  per  bushel,  will  amount  to  $325.  The  20 
mules  and  horses,  which  are  required  to  work 
500  acres  of  land,  will  consume,  or  ought  to 
consume,  75  bushels  of  corn  each,  in  the  year, 
1500  bushels,  equal  to  $1,500,  and  they  will 
consume,  at  10  lbs.  each  per  day,  73,000  lbs.  of 
hay,  worth,  at  $2  per  cwt.,  $1,460. 

The  books,  therefore,  will  stand  thus: 

Net  proceeds  of  cotton $9,000 

Expenses  of  making  it 10,370 


Loss  on  the  year's  operation $1,370 

We  have  not,  it  is  observed,  made  any  allow- 
ance for  fertilizers.  But  suppose  they  have 
been  used,  and  that  70  tons  at $70  per  ton,  have 
been  applied,  at  a  cost  of  $4,900,  exclusive  of 
freight  and  hauling,  and  suppose  they  have 
increased  the  crop  to  6  bales  to  the  hand  in- 
stead of  4,  the  result  would  be  about  the  same. 
Our  calculation  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
moderate  one.  On  an  average  of  years  more 
planters  make  less  than  4  bags  to  the  hand 
without  fertilizers,  or  6  bags  with  them,  than 
there  are  who  make  more  than  this.  Since  1865, 
those  who  have  bought  corn  and  provisions 
have  oftener  paid  more  than  less  for  these  ar- 
ticles than  the  prices  we  have  named.  We  have 
calculated  cotton  at  18c.  net* Thtit  is  certainly 
aTiberal  estimate.  Who  would  not  be  willing 
now  to  take  that  price  for  his  growing  crop  ? 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  take  a  provis- 
ion-making planter  whose  practice  it  has  been 
to  have  corn  and  meat  of  his  own  raising  who 
has  the  same  amount  of  open  land,  of  which 
he  has  25  acres  in  wheat,  25  acres  in  oats,  250 
ftcres  in  cern,  and  the  rest  in  cotton.  Say  that 
his  expenses  for  labor,  overseer,  blacksmith's 
work,  loss  and  depreciation  of  property,  cost  of 
sundries,  taxes  and  interest  on  investment,  are 


the  same.  He  makes  half  the  quantity  of  cotton, 
yielding  a  net  income  of  $4,500.  He  raises, 
say  400  bushels  of  wheat,  worth  $600;  400 
bushels  of  oats,  worth  $300 ;  3000  bushels  of 
corn  worth  $3000 ;  1000  bushels  of  peas,  worth 
$1000;  and  all  the  fodder  he  needs  to  feed  his 
stock.  He  does  not  expend  one  dime  for  the 
meal  for  his  hands,  the  food  for  his  animals,  or 
for  Northern  hay,  thus  saving  $3,285.  He  has 
plenty  of  corn  to  raise  his  meat,  and  is  thus 
able  to  furnish  his  hands  at  less  than  half  the 
market  price— a  saving  of  $455,  and  has  a  good 
surplus  in  his  crib  for  another  year. 

Now  how  does  his  account  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ?    Let  us  take  the  debit  side  first. 

His  expenses,  same  as  the  all-cotton  planter's 
are: 

Labor $3,325 

Overseer 750 

Blacksmith's  work..^ 250 

Loss  and  depreciation  of  property «       750 

Sundries 250 

Taxes 250 

Interest 700 

Meal  for  hands 325 

Meat  for  hands 455 

Corn  for  stock ..    1,500 

$8,455 
His  income  is  as  follows : 

Cotton $4,500 

Corn 3,000 

Peas 1,000 

Wheat 600 

Oats 300 


$9,400 
To  this  should  be  added  all  the  straw,  shucks 
and  pea  hay,  and  the  surplus  fodder,  after  sup- 
plying the  stock.  Then  add  the  saving  of  time 
and  labor  in  hauling,  loss,  and  wastage  in  bought ' 
corn,  hay,  etc.,  and  then  consider  the  advantages 
to  the  plantation  from  even  a  partial  rotation 
of  crops,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  planter 
who  follows  this  policy  is  doing  a  better  busi- 
ness in  every  way  than  the  "all-cotton"  man. 
His  teams  look  better,  and  are  worth  more. 
His  overseer  never  tells  him  the  "  corn  is  all 
out,"  that  he  has  taken  the  mules  out  of  the 
plow  and  has  sent  after  the  com  to  the  depot 
twice,  and  that  it  "ain't  come  yet;"  that  the 
last  meat  that  was  bought  was  bad,  and  the 
"hands  is  complaining;"  that  the  cows  are  all 
going  dry  for  want  of  peas ;  that  he  can't  make 
the  corn  and  meat  hold  out  according  to  the 
weights  given  by  the  merchant;  that  some  of 
the  last  corn  was  bad,  and  two  of  the  best 
mules  died  of  the  colic  from  eating  it ;  that  the 
hay  was  musty  in  the  middle  of  the  bales,  etc. 
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Then  suppose  an  all-cotton  man  has  a  bad 
year — that  a  drought,  too  much  rain,  the  cater- 
pillar, or  army  worm,  cuts  off  his  cotton  crop, 
and  instead  of  100  bales  he  makes  only  50 ;  or 
suppose  the  price  falls  to  15c .  or  even  12c.  per 
lb.,  or  lower,  because  owing  to  the  spread  of  the 
"all-cotton-and-no-corn"  mania,  the  crop  is 
very  large;  or  suppose  the  corn  and  hay  crop 
of  the  West  and  North  fails,  and  corn,  hay  and 
meat  bring  higher  prices  than  they  bring  even 
this  year — then  compare  the  man  who  has  risked 
everything  on  his  cotton  crop  with  the  man  who 
has  "a  plenty  of  everything  to  do  him."  The 
one  is  utterly  ruined.  The  other  is  able  to  go 
to  work  to  try  again.  He,  his  hands,  and  his 
animals,  have  plenty  to  eat.  He  does  not  owe 
anything.  He  has  no  necessity  to  borrow.  His 
land  is  improving.  His  credit  is  good.  He  is 
independent  His  is  the  policy  for  planters  to 
pursue.    It  is  the  " best" f  Amicus. 


/br  tk4  SoutJmn  Farm  and  Home. 

Baising  Horses. 

Mr.  Editob — I  agree  with  you  that  the 
planters  of  the  South  can  and  ought  to  raise 
their  own  horses,  and  that  they  can  do  so  at 
much  less  expense  than  by  buying  them  abroad. 
But  if  we  go  to  work  to  supply  ourselves  at 
home,  we  should  avoid  the  mistakes  which  are 
so  commonly  made  in  horse-breeding  States, 
and  which  have  within  the  past  few  years 
caused  the  stock  to  deteriorate  so  materially. 
The  chief  of  these  mistakes  is  letting  the  sire 
to  too  many  mares  during  the  season,  and  the 
next  greatest  mistake  is  the  imperfect  condition 
of  the  stallion.  No  horse,  however  vigorous, 
can  produce  good  stock  if  he  is  allowed  to  serve 
more  than  two,  or  at  the  outside,  three  mares  a 
day.  If  he  does  more  than  this  the  later  colts 
will  be  weak,  spindling  and  good  for  nothing, 
while  the  earlier  colts  may  be  very  fine.  To 
insure  this  moderation,  a  planter  or  a  small 
community  of  planters  should  have  their  own 
stallion,  and  not  allow  him  to  serve  more  than 
their  own  mares.  Stallions  owned  expressly 
for  service,  and  whose  owner  tries  to  make  all 
he  can  out  of  him,  does  not  care  very  much 
how  the  colts  may  turn  out,  especially  as  three 
or  four  years  must  elapse  before  the  evil  is  dis- 
covered. 

I  had  a  friend  who  owned  an  excellent  horse, 
splendid  in  form,  perfect  in  action,  of  illustrious 
descent,  and  in  surperb  condition.  He  allowed 
this  horse,  which  he  habitually  rode  at  one 
time,  to  serve  a  few  of  his  own  mares.  The 
colts  were  worthy  of  their  sire.     I  did  not 


know  one  of  them  that  did  not  prove  very 
valuable. 

A  year  or  two  after  this,  when  he  went  into 
politics  and  neglected  his  planting  operations, 
his  horse  was  advertised  for  service  generally, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  improved  stock, 
was  allowed  to  serve  either  gratuitously  or  for 
a  very  small  fee.  Every  one  from  fkr  and 
wide  wanted  one  of  his  stock.  I  suppose  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  mares  were 
served  by  him  in  one  season.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  of  these  colts  except  the  very  earliest 
which  was  good  for  much. 

The  next  thing  is  condition.  Condition  does 
not  mean  fatness.  It  means  health,  vigor,  ab- 
sence of  superfluous  flesh,  clean  muscle,  good 
wind.  He  must  be  in  good  working  order, 
have  regular  exercise,  and  must  be  well  fed 
without  being  pampered. 

Some  of  the  best  horses  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life  have  been  "  got  by  chance,"  that  is  by 
the  accidental  connection  of  a  stallion  in  work- 
ing order  and  regular  exercise. 

The  stock  of  the  American  farmer  is  falling 
off  everywhere  as  far  as  my  observation  has 
gone,  and  the  reasons  are  those  which  I  have 
stated  above.  If  we  are  to  raise  our  own 
horses  let  us  avoid  these  mistakes,  and  raise 
good  ones.  Gold  Dust. 

Chbstbr,  S.  C,  June,  1873. 


For  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home. 

The  Best  SoU  for  a  Tlnejard. 

Mb,  Editor— Many  in  the  Southern  States 
would  plant  a  vineyard  and  make  a  business  of 
raising  grapes  for  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  but  they 
are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  failures  they 
have  heard  of  having  been  made  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  cause  of  these  failures  has  been  the 
selection  of  a  soil  unsuited  to  the  vine.  The 
best  soil  I  know — and  I  say  so  because  in  many 
years'  experience  I  never  naw  grapevines  £ul 
on  it — is  a  grayish  loam  with  a  red  subsoil 
resting  on  a  limestone  substratum.  Of  course 
this  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation.  Stiff,  sticky  lands  wfll 
not  do  for  vineyards.  They  may  be  improved 
slightly  by  mixing  lime  and  ashes  with  them, 
but  they  can  never  be  trusted  to  produce  sound 
fruit. 

The  aspect  of  a  vineyard  is  more  important 
than  is  supposed.  A  southern  exposure  is  the 
best,  next  a  western,  next  an  eastern ;  a  north- 
ern is  the  worst.  Bikoik. 

Natchkz,  Miss.,  June,  1873. 
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Smnmer  Besorts. 

Mr.  Editor— There  is  no  people  that  I  know 
of  that  leayet  home  to  spend  the  summer  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  do.'  No  matter  where 
we  reside,  habitually  we  feel  it  incumbent  on 
OS  every  year  about  this  time  to  pack  up  bag 
ind  baggage  and  take  our  families  to  some  of 
the  many  "springs''  that  we  see  advertised  as 
warranted  to  cure  every  disease  flesh  is  heir  to. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  reason  for  this.  Our 
summers  are  very  hot,  and  in  many  places  the 
climate  in  summer  is  not  healthy.  But  the 
question  is,  do  we  improve  our  health  or  add 
to  our  comfort  by  going  to  the  fashionable 
watering  places,  where  the  accommodations 
are  very  poor,  the  food  often  indifferent  and 
not  enough  of  it,  the  crowd  large  and  mixed, 
and  the  so-called  recreations  are  nothing  but 
dissipation  7  It  costs  like  five  hundred  to  live 
at  these  places.  It  takes  a  good  pile  to  get 
there.  The  rooms  are  small  and  ill-furnished 
always.  The  meals  are  poor  and  uncomfort- 
able generally.  The  attendance  invariably 
depends  on  the  extent  and  frequency  of  the 
bribes  to  the  servants.  The  water  is  good  if 
you  are  sick,  and  a  competent  physician  says 
that  they  suit  your  particular  ailment,  and  the 
air  is  pure  and  invigorating.  But  promenading 
and  dancing,  or  playing  cards  in  heated  rooms 
till  late  at  night  with  the  Jacks,  Toms  and 
Harrys  from  every  part  of  the  country,  cannot 
be  considered  healthy  amusements. 

Instead  of  spending  our  time  and  money  in 
the  heat,  fiiss  and  dissipation  of  these  fashion- 
able places,  let  us  go  to  our  mountains,  build 
comfortable  cottages,  and  there  ruralize  in  re- 
tirement and  enjoyment  The  mountains  of 
C^rgia,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  are  full  of 
delightful  spots,  where  the  pleasure-seeker, 
^e  health-seeker,  and  those  in  search  of  re- 
laxation, can  find  all  they  desire. 

I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  a  visit  I  paid 
two  years  agfo  to  the  Virginia  Springs;  of 
tty  long,  sweltering,  dusty  journey;  of  my 
wretched  bed  in  a  part  of  a  cabin;  of  my 
'^ggle  for  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  and 
of  the  fashionable  amusements.  Much  as  I  love 
fine  scenery,  enjoy  pure  air  and  good  water,  I 
felt  I  had  bought  them  at  too  high  a  price.  I 
contrast  with  that  experience  my  real  enjoy- 
"lont  at  Tooooa  and  Tallulah  one  summer,  or  a 
short  visit  during  another  summer  to  Sewanee, 
on  the  Cumberland  range. 

HXALTH-8XXKIR. 


For  ih$  Southern  Fmrm  mid  Seme, 

Sarfkee  vs.  Deep  Manuring. 

Of  course  it  is  best  for  all  the  soil  to  be  rich, 
and  then  every  one  of  the  numberless  roots 
that  a  plant  sends  forth  can  find  nourishment 
in  abundance.  The  great  objection  to  putting 
a  quantity  of  manure  in  a  lump  consists  in  the 
fact  that  then  the  roots  all  have  a  tendency 
toward  that  particular  spot;  only  a  given  num- 
ber of  them  can  operate  there  to  advantage 
and  the  rest  perish,  or,  at  best,  find  nothing  to 
bring  home  to  the  parent  stalk  except  what 
could  just  as  well  be  conveyed  by  a  less  num- 
ber. Take  any  vegetable  production — even  of 
those  generally  called  tap-root  plants — turn  a 
gently  fiowing  stream  of  water  upon  it,  so  as 
to  wash  all  the  dirt  away,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  at  the  numerous  emissaries  it  has 
sent  out  in  quest  of  food. 

The  condition  most  favorable  to  vegetation 
is  where  all  these  minute  fibers  can  find,  in 
whatever  direction  they  may  turn,  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  essential  to  the  best  growth  of 
the  plant  If  in  spreading  out,  in  the  manner 
most  natural  to  them,  they  do  not  obtain  what 
they  seek,  then  they  fail  to  perform  their  func- 
tions to  the  best  advantage.  They  do  not  carry 
back  to  the  stalk  all  the  food  it  needs;  they 
become  dwarfed,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  it  is 
only  those  which  bring  the  desired  sustenance 
that  are  really  useful.  In  this  fact  consists  the 
well-grounded  objection  that  some  people  have 
to  manuring  "  in  the  hill.'' 

Many  farmers  are  entirely  opposed  to  putting 
fertilizers  deep  in  the  ground,  believing  as  they 
do  that  surface  manuring  is  the  best.  It  re- 
sults from  a  careless  habit  of  observing  and 
thinking.  Manure  applied  to  the  top  of  the 
soil  generally  in  the  course  of  ci^ltivation  be- 
comes diffused  in  such  a  manner  that  many 
of  the  roots  can  draw  nourishment  ft*om  it, 
whereas  that  which  is  placed  deep  in  the  ground 
is  hardly  ever  reached  by  the  shallow  plowing 
in  vogue  here  during  the  working  of  the  crops, 
consequently  it  remains  undisturbed  in  bulk, 
with  the  results  described  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  But  other  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  One  of  the  essentials  to 
the  useAil  action  of  manure  is  moisture.  It  is 
only  in  a  state  of  solution  that  plant-food  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  recipient  The  nutriment 
for  the  vegetable  is  carried  through  innumer- 
able minute  pores — through  channels  so  con- 
tracted that  only  a  fluid  can  flnd  its  way  along 
them.    Of  what  avail,  then,  is  the  richest  ma- 
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nare  «ver  applied  bo  long  as  it  remains  in  a 
perfectly  dry  state?  How  can  it  reach  its 
destination  through  canals  that  have  never 
been  known  to  pass  anything  but  liquids  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  put- 
ting manure  deep  in  the  ground.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  first  becomes  dry.  The  top  of  our 
land  earliest  feels  the  effect  of  drought.  The 
lower  down  the  manure  the  longer  it  remains 
moist,  the  longer  it  continues  to  give  off  por- 
tions in  a  liquid  state,  the  longer  it  is  able  to 
send  nourishment  to  the  plant  above  ground 
through  the  pores  of  the  roots  that  delve  down 
to  seek  it.  This  is  the  best  reason  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  why  we  should  put  the  ma- 
nure, where  we  have  only  a  limited  quantity, 
a  good  way  below  the  surface.  The  cotton 
country,  for  which  I  am  now  writing,  is  a  land 
subject  to  the  most  unexpected  and  long- con- 
tinued dry  weather.  During  such  seasons, 
what  good  can  we  expect  from  manure  lying 
BO  near  the  surface  that  it  becomes  *'as  dry  as 
a  powder-house?" 


The  Advantages  of  Underdraining. 

Ogden  Farm  finds  encouragement  in  the 
following  passage  in  the  Hon.  George  Geddes' 
^  Essay  on  Wheat  Culture:  "Undrained  clay 
lands  are  never  worn  out,  for  the  owner  that 
lacks  the  energy  to  free  them  from  stagnant 
water  never  has  force  enough  to  exhaust  their 
fertility  by  cropping.  Manure  on  such  land 
is  nearly  thrown  away.  Draining  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done ;  next,  thorough  cultivation, 
then  manure.  Whoever  reverses  this  order 
throws  away  his  njoney  and  his  labor." 

This  would  be  a  good  text  for  every  farmer 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind.  The  profit  of 
farming  comes  entirely  from  the  surplus  of 
production  beyond  the  grand  total  of  the  cost 
of  interest,  labor,  seed,  manure,  and  wear  and 
tear.  These  are  nearly  fixed  quantities.  They 
are  at  least  as  great,  in  the  aggregate,  with 
medium  crops  as  with  good  ones.  If  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  will  barely  return 
the  outlay,  sixty  bushels  may  give  a  clear  profit 
equal  to  the  value  of  thirty  bushels.  There 
are  thousands  of  f*rm8  in  the  country  whose 
soil  contains  enough  of  the  elements  of  .fer- 
tility  to  produce  fair  crops  with  the  aid  of 
ordinary  manuring,  (if  only  these  elements 
were  come-at-able,)  but  which,  by  reason  of  their 
soggy  and  unpleasant  condition,  would  do  less 
injury  to  their  owners  if  they  were  hopelessly 
barren.    In  the  spring  and  early  summer  they 


are  moist  and  cold — more  like  putty  than  like 
arable  land ;  in  July  and  August  they  are 
baked  to  a  crust ;  and  when  the  fall  rains  come 
they  revert  again  to  their  weeping  state.  Any 
effort  to  make  good  land  of  such  a  farm  as 
this  without  draining  is  simply  an  effort  wasted. 
Neither  labor  nor  manure  can  do  much  to 
drive  away  the  demon  of  "  bad  luck,"  by  which 
every  path  of  its  owner  is  beset.  I  have  scores 
of  letters  from  the  occupants  of  such  farms, 
and  I  have  had  for  years.  I  began  by  advising 
this  and  that  make-shifty  where  it  was  claimed 
that  the  expense  of  draining  could  not  be 
borne,  but  I  have  finally  learned  to  say,  point- 
blank,  to  any  man  who  is  trying  to  make  bis 
way  on  this  kind  of  a  farm :  "  Either  drain  it 
or  give  it  up  I  You  can  make  more  money  by 
working  at  day's  work,  on  good  land,  than  by 
fighting  year  in  and  year  out  against  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  Nature.  If  you  can't  do  better 
sell  off  your  stock,  and  if  necessary  work  for  a 
neighbor  enough  of  the  time  to  earn  your  bare 
living.  Spend  the  rest  of  your  time  and  all 
the  money  you  can  raise  in  draining  the  best 
field  you  have  got.  Don't  imagine  that  your 
case  is  to  be  an  exception,  but  accept  the  fact, 
now,  that  you  can't  afford  to  farm  wet  land — 
either  own  up  that  you  are  only  fit  for  a  day 
laborer,  or  buckle  to  and  make  your  land  worth 
cultivating." 

There  are  two  great  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
ment of  underdraining,  viz. :  One  is,  the  idea 
that  land  which  suffers  from  drought  does  not 
need  draining,  when  the  fact  is  that  land  often 
suffers  from  drought  just  beca^^se  it  needs  drain- 
ing. Take  out  the  water  and  let  in  the  air,  so 
that  the  soil  can  be  put  in  proper  tilth,  and  it 
will  be  able  to  withstand  drought.  The  other 
is,  the  not  unnatural  notion  that  the  first  land 
to  be  drained  is  that  which  is  now  the  wettest. 
In  my  judgment  the  improvement  should  be 
first  applied  to  those  fields  which  are  just  dry 
enough  to  be  considered  arable,  but  which,  two 
years  out  of  three,  disappoint  the  farmer's 
hopes  and  produce  barely  enough  to  repay  the 
cost  of  cultivation.  If  such  land  as  this  is 
drained  it  will  pay  a  profit.  If  a  back  swamp 
lot  is  drained  it  may  be  years  before  it  will  do 
more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  its  management. 
Begin  with  the  very  best  land  that  needs  drain- 
ing at  all  and  make  it  produce  a  profit,  and  then 
take  the  next  bes^and  bring  that  to  a  profitable 
state,  and  so  on  until  the  back  swamp  comes  in 
its  turn.  What  we  want  is  not  so  much  large 
crops  as  profitable  crops.  A  hundred  dollan' 
worth  of  oom  that  has  cost  a  hundred  dollars 
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had  better  not  hare  been  grown.  It  do  nH  pay 
to  work  over  large  areas  for  meager  produce. 
File  on  the  steam  I  crowd  the  production  to 
the  most  remunerative  point !  and  then  extend 
your  operations  to  the  next  best  field  and  make 
that  pay  a  round  profit.  This  is  the  soundest 
principle  of  good  farming,  and  in  carrying  it 
out  we  shall  have  no  more  efficient  aid  than  is 
rendered  by  thorough  draining  on  the  best 
lands  that  need  draining. 

When  this  is  accepted  as  the  correct  prin- 
ciple we  shall  see  draining  extending  in  all 
directions.    So  long  as  the  chief  efiTect  of  drain- 
ing is  to  convert  innocent  waste  lands  into 
fields  for  unprofltahle  work  its  progress  will 
be  but  halting,  and  farmers  will  continue  to 
cry  out  against  its  great  cost.    Cost?    Why, 
suppose  it  costs  as  much  to  drain  an'  acre  of 
land  as  to  buy  an  adjoining  acre.    This  is  no 
argument  against  it.     The  one  acre,  drained^ 
would  pay  a  handsome  profit;  the  two  acres, 
undrained,  would  pay  no  profit  at  all,  and  had 
better  be  left  to  grow  wood.    What  is  wanted, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  best  improvement,  is  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  farming  public 
that  it  is  better  to  have  good  farms  than  to 
have  large  farms.    That  point  being  gained, 
all  the  rest  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  such  areas  as  will 
give  us  the  most  money  for  our  farming,  and 
leave  the  rest  of  the  land  to  take  care  of  itself. 
— Atnerican  Agriculturist. 


Why  the  Sonth  Bemains  Poor. 

The  great  problem  of  political  economy  for 
us  of  the  South  is  to  combine  the  producing 
and  the  manufacturing  interests.  Sectionalism' 
has  almost  been  our  ruin — we  do  not  cherish  it. 
We  wish  to  see  the  people  North  and  South 
prospering,  but  we  can  see  no  prosperity  for 
the  South  until  we  learn  to  produce  our  food, 
manufacture  our  staples  and  give  employment 
to  our  mechanics.  We  want  factories  of  every 
kind,  but  these  factories  must  have  patronage, 
and  like  charity,  this  patronage  must  begin  at 
home.  We  remain  poor  because  we  must  have 
everything  from  the  North.  We  plow  our 
crops  with  Northern  made  plows,  hitch  our 
teams  with  Northern  made  harness,  cut  our 
wood  with  Northern  made  axes,  dress  our  lum- 
ber with  Northern  made  planes,  drive  our 
Northern  nails  with  a  Northern  made  hammer, 
and  paint  our  houses  with  a  Northern  made 
hrush  dipped  in  Northern  paint. 

In  short,  we  are  rocked  in  Northern  made 
cradles,  wrapped  in  Northern  made  swaddling 
clothes,  suck  our  paps  made  of  Northern  made 
com  starch,  through  a  Northern  made  nipple, 
from  a  Northern  bottle.  We  are  educated 
from  Northern  made  books,  are  poisoned  with 


Northern  physic,  and  being  gently  laid  in  a 
Northern  coffin,  our  minister  clothed  in  North- 
ern made  clothes,  takes  our  funeral  text  from  a 
Northern  made  bible,  and  loving  hands  in 
Northern  made  gloves,  lower  us  by  means  of  a 
Northern  made  rope  into  a  Southern  grave,  and 
our  last  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  tombstone 
quarricdj  dressed,  and  carved  at  the  North. 
This  policy  is  not  the  true  one.  We  must  manu- 
facture and  patronize  home  institutions.  Then, 
and  not  until  then,  can  wo  expect  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Northern  States  — Agricultural 
Jottmal, 

The  Cotton  Worm. 

HOW  TBS  BROODS  COME,  AND  HOW  THBT  MAT 
BE   DESTROYED. 

From  the  Report  of  Prof.  Riley,  of  St  Louis,  to  the 
ludianapolis  Agricultural  CoDgrees. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  well  nigh  a  year  ago,  to 
be  with  you  at  your  organization  in  the  city 
from  which  I  hail.  Few  things  were  more 
characteristic  of  that  reunion  of  the  friends  of 
agriculture  from  different  parts  of  our  broad 
land  than  the  large  representation  from  the 
South,  and  the  mutual  good  will  and  cordial 
fellowship  which  reigned  on  all  sides.  There 
was  manifested  a  due  appreciation  of  science 
in  the  honor  paid  to  one  who  did  much  to  make 
us  masters  of  the  elements,  and  whom  we  all 
sorrow  for  as  having  since  left  us  for  that  world 
which  knows  no  sectional  strife  nor  .brotherly 
feud.  There  was  also. manifested  a  strong  de- 
sire to  profit  by  one  another's  experiences,  and 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  led  to  offer, 
to  the  members  from  the  South,  a  suggestion 
which  may  prove  of  little  service,  or,  per  con- 
tra, of  the  utmost  value. 

I  gave  you  last  year  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense sums  which  the  farmers  of  this  country 
lose  by  insect  depredations,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to'  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  You, 
as  cotton  grower?,  are  well  enough  aware  of 
these  ravages,  for  in  a^sinsle  fortnight  last 
summer  one  single  species — tne  cotton  worm — 
ate  up  something  like  $20,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  for  you. 

Some  of  the  Northern  State?  have  been  suffi- 
ciently wise  and  provident  to  appoint  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to 'study  these  insect  pests,  and 
suggest  remedies  for  their  ravages ;  but  in  the 
South  no  such  officers  yet  exist.  You  are,  in 
consequence,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  this  ap- 
parently insignificant  worm ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that,  where  the  losses  are  so  heavy, 
some  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  get  the 
mastery  over  the  pest  by  delegating  some  in- 
dividual or  commission  to  make  thorough  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  upon  it.  Up  to 
the  present  time  no  really  practicahle  remedy 
has  been  discovered.  Hand-picking  is  not 
wholesale  enough.  Fires,  lights  and  traps, 
containing  attractive  but  poisonous  sweets,  to- 
gether with  other  devices,  intended  to  allure 
and  destroy  the  parent  moths,  are  of  little 
use,  except  where  they  can  be  generally  em- 
ployed tnroughout  whole  districts — and  this 
implies  an  amount  of  intelligence,  organissation 
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and  anity  of  purpose  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
any  farming  community.  Carbolic  soap  has 
failed  to  fulfill  the  hopes  and  prophecies  of  its 
advocates.  Now  it  has  never  oeen  my  fortune 
to  experiment  im  a  cotton  field,  but  from  my 
experience  with  insecticides  in  other  fields,  1 
fe^  quite  assured  that  by  a  proper  use  of  Paris 
green  the  cotton  worm  may  be  mastered. 

In  the  so-called  Northwestern  States,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  we  have  been  sorely  trou- 
bled, durine  the  past  decade,  by  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle  {Doryphora  ro  lineata\  an  insect 
that  afiects  the  potato  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cotton  worm  affects  the  cotton  plant ; 
but  from  which  it  is  not  likely  that  you  of  the 
South  will  ever  suffer.  We  manage  to  subdue 
and  defy  it  by  a  proper  use  of  the  mineral 
mentioned,  and  from  my  experiments  upon 
other  leaf-devouring  worms,  many  of  them 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  your  cotton 
worm,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  last  will  succumb 
to  the  mixture  I  propose  even  more  readily 
than  does  the  potato  beetle. 

Paris  green,  or  Scheele's  green,  contains  a 
varied  proportion  of  arsenious  acid,  and  is  a 
deadlv  poison;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  used  to  counteract  the  cotton  worm, 
renders  it  perfectly  harmless.  If  the  ^een  is 
pure,  which  can  eenerally  be  ascertamed  bv 
the  orightness  and  intensity  of  the  color,  it 
may  be  mixed  with  thirty  parts  of  flour,  plaster, 
slacked  lime,  or  ashes,  and  still  be  thoroughly 
effectual.  Tne  least  possible  dusting  of  this 
mixture  upon  the  plants  will  be  the  means  of 
destroyinja;  all  the  worms  upon  them,  without 
the  least  iniury  to  the  plants  themselves.  The 
green  should  never  cost  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  at  wholesale,  and  thirty  pounds 
of  the  mixture  will  suffice  for  several  acres. 
It  is  best  dusted  on  to  the  plants  early  in  the 
morning  while  they  are  moist  with  dew.  It 
may  be  dusted  in  various  manners,  and  some 
persons,  in  fighting  the  potato .  beetle,  have 
found  an  old  sleazy  sack,  such  as  used  for  table 
salt,  to  do  ^ood  service,  when  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  stick.  It  is*most  safely  applied,  how- 
ever, by  aid  of  a  perforated  tin  box  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  long. 
Such  a  box  can  be  made  of  any  desirable  size. 
The  least  possible  dusting  suffices,  and  by  tak- 
ing the  handle  of  the  dust-box  in  the  left  hand, 
and  then  tapping  the  bpx  with  another  stick 
held  in  the  right  hand,  one  can  walk  rapidly 
along  the  rows  and  regulate  the  amount  sifted. 
The  green  cannot  well  be  mixed  with  the  flour 
or  plaster  except  by  the  aid  of  a  mill,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  those  who  mix  in  large 
quantities  have  the  advantage.  It  is  most  effec- 
tual when  mixed  with  flour,  though  plaster  has 
the  merit  of  cheapness.  Believing  firmly  that 
in  this  mixture  we  have  a  cheap  and  available 
antidote  to  the  cotton  worm  plague,  I  am 
anxious  to  give  the  suggestion  as  wide  a  circu- 
lation as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  tried  and  reported  on  the  coming 
summer. 


An  earthquake  will  bring  all  the  people  of  a 
city  to  their  doors ;  so  some  grief  or  sorrow 
brings  the  soul  to  the  windows  of  life. 


From  tK§  Chattanooga  Tbnet, 

The  Iron  Prodacing  Capacity  of  Ctoorgia, 
Tennessee  and  Alabama. 

McMiNirviLLi,  Mat  28,  1873. 
Ghv.  John  C.  Brown,  President  of  the  Atlanta 

Convention : 

DcAB  Sir — I  was  induced  by  friends  to  at- 
tend the  Convention  lately  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  introduce  for  the  consideration  of  its 
members  a  report  showing  the  effect  a  "Canal 
to  the  Sea  "  would  have  upon  the  iron  and  ooal 
interests  of  C^rgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  organization 
of  the  Convention  I  introduced  a  resolution 
askine  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
special  committee  of  three,  to  report  upon 
these  objects.  The  "  Committee  on  Business," 
to  whom  my  resolution  was  referred,  did  not 
consider  it,  consequently  at  the  solicitation  of 
several  members  of  the  Convention  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  I  address  your  Excel- 
lency this  letter,  emoracing  such  facts  ai  I 
presumed  a  committee  would  report  to  the 
Convention. 

In  September,  1859, 1  had  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  Col.  J.  D.  Horsan.  an  honored 
citizen  of  Nashville,  in  which  I  stated  that 
Tennessee,  C^rgia  and  Alabama  would  become 
the  Wales  of  America  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  low  cost  of 
production,  and  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  these  States,  which  was 
as  follows : 


2  tons  ore  at  $2  00 

80  bushels  coal  at  8  cents 

Ton  of  limestone. « 

Superintendence  and  labor  per  ton».. 

Wear  and  tear  per  ton 

Interest  per  ton 

Incidentals  per  ton 


U  09 

«  40 

60 

4  00 

60 

1  00 

60 

116  90 

It  is  gratifying  to  me,  sir,  to  be  able  to  state 
that  my  estimate  made  four  years  ago  has  been 
realized— that  pig  iron  is  now  being  made  in 
>hese  States  at  less  than  my  estimated  cost; 
^and  it  is  still  more  gratifvine  to  me  to  assert,  ss 
the  facts  warrant  me  to  do,  that  these  States- 
Tennessee,  Greorgia  and  Alabama — are  now 
manufacturing  pig  iron  at  a  less  cost  than  any 
other  State,  place  or  country  known  to  the 
business. 

The  actual  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
in  favorable  localities  in  Central  Pennsylvania, 
as  sUted  by  W.  E.  S.  Baker,  Bsq.,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Iron  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, is  $29  65. 
The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pis  iron  in  Chenango  Yallej, 

Pennsylrania,  and  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  stated 

by  I.  6.  BuUer,  ir.,  Esq., IL IS!  10 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  Pittsburg,  is 29  00 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  SteubenviUe,  O,  is  SI  00 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  j>ic  iron  in  St.  Louis,  is .».>  S2  06 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain,  in 

gold,  is... .ZZ....  H  00 

The  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  India,  in  gold,  is...  18  00 
The  cost  of  a  ton  of  iron  in  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 

Alabama,  is  less  than ....  16  00 

or  a  little  over  one-half  what  the  coet  is  in 
the  principal  iron  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

The  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  production 
here  as  compared  with  the  North  and  East  ii 
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of  eaty  solution.  There,  the  material  which 
enters  into  the  make  of  iron— <x)al  and  iron  ore 
are  separated  several  hundred  miles,  and  re- 
quire riyer,  lake  and  railroad  transportation 
and  frequent  handling  to  brine  them  together ; 
here.  ccaI  and  iron  ore,  both  of  superior  qual- 
ity, lie  in  close  proximity,  sometimes  in  the 
same  mountain  one  above  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, the  manufacturers  of  pig  iron  in  Pitts- 
burg bring  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  iron 
region  first  by  rail  to  Marquette,  twelve  miles, 
thence  by  lake  several  hundred  miles  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  thence  by  rail  over  130  miles  to 
Pittsburg,  making  the  cost  of  ore  alone  for  a 
ton  of  iron  $16  00.  At  the  Rock  wood  furnace 
in  Roane  county,  Tennessee,  a  tram-way  half 
a  mile  long  transports  both  coal  and  ore  to  the 
furnace,  the  cost  of  the  ore  for  a  ton  of  the 
iron  is  $3  00.  What  then  can  prevent  these 
States  from  soon  becoming  the  Wales  of 
America?  Nothing  but  the  want  of  water 
communication  with  the  sea — the  great  West, 
and  those  "  inland  seas "  bounding  one-thira 
the  Union  in  the  North. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  world's  product  of  pij^ 
iron  annually  was  3,000,000  tons,  now  it  u 
12,000,000  tons.  Then  the  product  of  Great 
Britain  was  1,000,000  tons,  now  it  is  6,000,000. 
Then  the  production  of  the  United  States  was 
285,000  tons,  now  it  is  2,250,000  tons.  Thirty 
years  hence  the  ratio  of  increased  production 
beine  the  same  as  the  past  thirty,  (of  course  it 
will  be  much  greater,)  the  annual  pig  iron  pro- 
duct of  the  world  will  be  48,000,000  tons,  that 
of  Great  Britain  24,000,000,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  18,000,000  tons.  But  from  the 
mutterings  we  hear  from  Great  Britain — from 
England — it  is  apparent  that  she  has  reached 
the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder  of  prosperity 
in  the  production  of  iron.  That  which  enters 
into  Uie  make  of  pig  iron,  coal  and  iron  ore,  is 
beine  exhausted  so  rapidly  that  her  statesmen 
are  alarmed  for  the  future  in  regard  to  coal, 
and  a  political  economist  has  said :  "  We  may 
conclude  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Eng- 
land must  surrender  to  her  competitors  many 
of  the  industries  of  which  she  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed a  practical  monopoly.  Goal  may  be  said 
to  be  the  nation's  prosperity,  and  so  long  as  it 
remained  abundant  and  cheap  there  was  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  expansion  of  its  indus- 
tries ;  but  with  coal  as  now,  scarce  and  dear  in 
proportion  to  the  demand,  the  British  manu- 
lacturer  finds  himself  placed  at  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. With  cheap  production  he  could 
supply  three-fourths  of  tne  world's  markets, 
but  as  his  wares  increase  in  cost,  competition 
is  encouraged  which  might  not  otherwise  have 
been  possible.  Dear  coal,  means  high  prices 
in  every  department  of  trade.  If  the  present 
•cecity  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  is  due  to  the 
^  fact  that  its  mines  are  no  longer  able  to  yield 
what  is  needed  to  carry  on  its  great  industries, 
those  industries  must  languish,  and  of  these 
iron  manufacture  is  the  surest  and  most  se- 
riously affected."    What  are  the  facts  ? 

The  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  have  reached^ 
the  maximum  of  their  production,  100,000,000' 
tons  a  year,  and  cannot  now  yield  sufficient  to 
make  it  "abundant  and  cheap." 


The  shafts  of  many  Of  the  mines,  it  is  said, 
have  attained  to  the  depth  of  2,000  feet,  and  at 
that  great  depth  the  thermometer  stands  at  80 
deg.  Fahr.,  which  renders  labor  difficult  and 
expensive.  Coal  a  few  years  since  was  sold  in 
England  at  ten  shillings  or  two  dollars  and 
forty  cents  a  ton,  now  it  is  worth  forty  shillings 
or  nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents  a  ton.  The  cost 
of  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain 
a  few  years  past  was  forty-five  shillings  or  ten 
dollars  and  eighty  cents  a  ton,  now  it  is  eighty- 
seven  shillings  or  twenty-one  dollars,  in  gold. 

Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  President  of  the  Eng- 
lish Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  said,  in  a  recent 
address :  **  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
European  Stat^  according  to  our  present  in- 
formation, there  18  a  limit  to  any  rapid  increase 
in  the  production  of  iron The  im- 
pediment which  stands  in  the  way  of  any 
great  extension  of  the  continental  iron  trade  is 

coal If  we  have  to  apprehend  the 

advent  of  a  powerful  rival  in  the  iron  trade,  it 
is  not  the  ola  world  of  Europe  we  have  to  fear, 
but  the  immense  and  undoubted  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  ores 
of  the  finest  descriptions  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  unlimited,  while  in  coal  our 
own  great  wealth  is,  in  comparison,  but  pov- 
erty  In  short,  there  is  apparent 

but  one  bar  to  a  boundless  production  of  iron 
in  the  new  world,  that  of  human  hands  to  man- 
ufacture it."  These  few  remarks  of  Mr.  Bell, 
then,  show  conclusively  that  there  can  be  but 
a  slight  if  anv  increase  in  the  production  of 
iron  in  the  old  world.  In  that  event,  it  is  pal- 
pable that  the  new  world  must  increase  its 
iron  production  far  beyond  its  ratio.  The  iron 
scepter  is  slipping  from  the  hands  of  4he  Euro- 
pean manufacturers,  and  it  will  naturally  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  American  manufacturers. 
Thev  alone  are  able  to  grasp  it,  and  those  three 
southwestern  States,  Tennessee.  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  with  a  greater  area  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  than  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
a  climate  so  genial  that  it  is  incomparable, 
must  soon  become  the  great  iron  producing 
section  of  this  continent  when  openea  up  to  the 
markets  by  water  communication. 

Let  the  mandate  go  forth  f^om  the  people 
that  these  water  communications  shall  be  made, 
and  before  the  great  enterprise,  worthy  of  a 
great  people,  is  completed,  a  hundred  furnaces 
will  be  erected,  where  brilliant  and  prosperous 
fires  shall  light  up  the  valleys  of  the  Cumber- 
land, Tennessee,  SequatcliAe,  Coosa,  Black 
Warrior,  and  Cahawba,  producing  annually 
1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  adding  $40,000,- 
000  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  in  addition 
5,000,000  tons  of  coal,  one-sixth  the  annual  pro- 
duct of  Pennsylvania,  can  be  mined  and  floated 
to  market,  which  will  add  $15,000,000  more  to 
our  wealth  sis  a  people.  Here  is  an  estinftite  of 
6,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  iron  to  be  shipped 
from  these  States  annually,  and  this  is  merely 
the  beginning,  which,  with  our  present  facili- 
ties for  transportation,  could  not  be  moved  at 
all. 

Mr.  W.  Mathieu  Williams,  well  known  as 
an  English  contributor  to  the  Metallurgy  of 
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Iron  and  Steel,  says:  "Erelong  we,  England, 
shall  be  large  importers  of  American  pi^  iron." 
With  cheap  transportation  to  the  sea,  pig  iron 
can  be  shipped  now  from  Tennessee,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  Eneland, 
as  the  average  price  now  is  $31  20  eold,  or 
$36  88  U.  S.  currency  per  ton.  And  the  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  coal,  which,  with  water 
transportation  to  the  sea,  could  be  put  in  the 
English  market  at  a  cost  of  $7  60  per  ton. 

Add  to  the  natural  resources  of  these  States 
that  of  cheap  transportation  to  the  markets  of 
the  new  world,  and  then  they  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully for  the  iron  trade  of  the  world. 

Very  truly,  Geo.  T.  Lewis. 


The  Cotton  Manofactares  of  India. 

One  of  the  most  singular  social  phenomena 
of  our  time  is  the  fact  that  in  the  chief  pro- 
ducing countries  of  great  staples,  although 
they  may  contain  a  skillful  population,  the 
branches  of  industry  which  depend  upon  those 
▼ery  staples  either  do  not  lift  their  heads  at  all, 
or  have  to  be  sustained  by  all  kinds  of  coaxing 
and  pecuniary  subsidy.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  cotton  manufactures  in  British 
India.  While  the  cultivation  of  the  raw 
material,  and  the  exportation  of  the  same, 
thereon  dependent,  increased,  in  the  five  years 
elapsing  between  1861  and  1867  to  more  than 
double,  and,  in  the  last  named  year,  the  quantity 
produced  approached  the  highest  estimate 
attained  by  the  grand  production  of  America 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  war,  the  manu- 
facture  of  cotton  there  cannot  be  kept  up 
without  special  aid  from  the  mother  country, 
notwithstanding  the  favorable  circumstances 
that  surround  it,  and  the  enormous  home 
consumption  of  cotton  yarn  and  fabrics. 

Of  the  whole  product  of  British  India, 
amounting  to  about  2,300,000  bales  of  400  lbs. 
weight,  the  25  factories  of  the  country,  com- 
prising 392,000  spindles  and  4540  shuttles, 
consume  only  77)400  bales,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  importation  of  manufactured  cottons 
amounts  to  213,000,000  lbs.  annually.  The 
total  cotton  consumption  of  India  is  620,000 
bales  per  annum — an  amount  which  when 
compared  with  the  total  of  manufacture  above 
given,  clearly  shows  what  a  heavy  share  of 
work  must  be  performed  by  the  native  hand 
weavers.  Of  the  whole  number  of  spindles, 
the  Western  proiiinces  alone  get  319,394,  and 
4199  shuttles,  employing  8170  workmen,  and 
consuming  62,000  bales  of  eotton.  Bombay 
and  its  neighborhood  have  9  factories  and 
279,000  spindles,  with  4059  shuttles.  In  the 
Eastern  country,  at  Calcutta,  there  are  only  2 
factories,  which,  with  42,500  spindles  and  70 
shuttles,  consume  a  yearly  supply  of  6860  bales, 
while  all  the  rest  of  India  has  out  five  factories, 
employing  30,000  spindles  and  300  shuttles. 
Their  consumption  is  only  6000  bales  per 
annum. 

All  the  East  Indian  factories  are  owned  by 
Joint  stock  companies,  and  only  seven  of  them 
have,  thus  Car,  yielded  their  stockholders  a  5 


per  oent.  dividend.     The  rest,  after  several 
years  of  existence,  have  declared  none. 

Although  strikes  frequently  occur  in  India, 
^nd,  along  with  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work- 
men return  to  their  homes,  for  at  least  4  to  6 
weeks  of  each  year,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
build  up  a  good  class  of  reliable  workmen,  the 
condition  or  the  latter  in  India,  as  a  class,  msj, 
upon  the  whole,  be  considered  favorable.  The 
natives,  who  attain  great  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  English  machinery,  are  generally 
directed  by  European  managers  and  overseers. 
There  are  16  men,  usually,  to  everv  1000 
spindles,  and  86  men  to  every  100  shuttles. 
The  yarn  produced  is  chiefly  from  No.  10  to 
No.  30,  and  the  fabrics  are  the  different  kinds 
of  the  so-styled  T-cloth  and  canvass. 

The  rate  of  wages  by  the  dav  and  by  the  job 
are  about  60  per  cent,  less  than  in  Europe. 
Thus  workmen  get  per  month : 
On  the  cleaning  machines,  10  rupees. 
Girls  on  combing  and  card- 
ing   6     do 

Girls  on  the  foreepinners...  8     to     11      do 
Overseers  for    every  four 

Self-actors 15      to      18      do 

Spinners  and  Self-actors..«10      to      12     do 

The  production  somewhat  resembles  the 
English,  so  that  about  3}  ounces  of  No.  20 
thread  are  produced  per  spindle  each  day,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  shuttles  is  about  equal  to 
that  ef  the  German  weavers. 

The  circumstances  that  militate  against  the 
favorable  state  of  the  case  are : — Ist  The  high 
rate  of  the  capital  invested,  viz. ;  about  40 
rupees  per  spindle;  2d.  The  high  price  of 
motive  power.  All  the  factories  of  India  are 
worked  by  steam,  and  not  merely  the  coal,  but 
the  very  water  is  costly ;  3d.  The  great  expense 
of  employing  European  overseers. 

Yet,  even  from  the  very  closest  consideration 
of  all  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  discov- 
ered that  the  Indian  cotton  spinner  is  more 
costly  than  the  English.  When,  in  addition  to 
all  these  facts,  we  remember  tnat  more  than 
half  the  English  cotton  thread  and  manu- 
factured goods  now  imported  are  made  from 
the  East  Indian  staple,  and  that  the  raw 
material  used  has  to  traverse  a  distance  of 
5000  miles  to  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
then,  to  the  point  of  production  burdened  with 
another  duty,  we  arrive  at  the  only  rational 
explanation  that  can  be  given  of  the  contrast 
between  the  Liverpool  cotton  quotations  and 
the  rates  of  the  raw  material,  along  with  the 
cost  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  India.  This 
status  of  the  case  is  evidently  unnatural,  and 
forces  upon  us  the  fact  that  the  chief  condition 
for  success  in  the  cotton  manufacture  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  capacity  of  the  workman,  as  in 
the  cost  of  the  capital. 

Many  points  of  the  above  review  apply  to 
our  own  Southern  States,  and  the  remedy  most 
be  found  in  wiser  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
tax  imposed  upon  industry,  the  rapidity  and 
safety  of  transportation,  and  the  alleviations  of 
all  the  burdens  that  retard  labor. — New  Ywh 
Mercantile  Journal, 
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A  Lectare  on  the  '^  Progress  of  Aflrricnltare 
in  the  Last  Thirty  Tears.'' 

Delivered  by  M.  Geo.  Ville,  Vincennes^for  the 
Season  of  1868.  Translated  from  the  French 
for  Thb  Plantation,  by  Miss  E.  L.  Howard, 
Kingston^  Oa. 

[COMCLUDID.] 

The  rotation  followed  in  tbiB  establishment 
is  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  a  considerable 
period,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view.  Well, 
nere  is,  according  to  authentic  figures,  what, 
with  a  rolling  capittl  of  $85  the  acre,  has  been 
produced:  The  first. rotation,  Winter  wheat, 
gave  thirty  and  one-third  bushels  the  acre ;  the 
second,  that  is  to  say,  seven  years  after,  the 
return  was  thirty- four  and  two-third  bushels, 
an  increase  of  four  and  one-third  bushels.  But, 
truly,  who  can  be  persuaded  to  invest  a  rolling 
capital  of  $85  the  acre,  to  obtain,  after  %even 
years'  labor,  and  the  chance  of  loss  on  the  side 
of  Nature,  an  increase  of  crop  of  four  and  one- 
third  bushels,  and  then  pride  themselves  on 
what  they  have  gained? 

Spring  wheat  brings  us  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions :  The  first  crop  was  thirty-one  bushels ; 
the  second  crop  was  raised  to  thirty-six  bushels. 

In  the  rape,  or  colza,  there  was  a  diminution 
instead  of  an  increase.  From  thirty-one  bushels 
the  acre,  the  crop  was  reduced  to  thirteen 
bushels.  The  best  crops  obtained  were  from 
the  oats,  which  passed  from  fifty-six  to  seventy- 
three  bushels. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  if,  after  such  an  exam- 
ple, one  is  authorized  in  sustaining  the  power 
of  capital  to  better  the  condition  of  inferior 
lands  in  a  short  time  7  Are  we  justified  in  pre- 
tending there  is  an  advantage  in  improving,  in 
a  measure,  the  kind  of  forage  cultivated  for 
raising  or  fattenine  cattle? 

Must  I  support  this  example  by  another  still 
more  celebrated?  I  borrow  it  from  a  man 
whose  name  should  be  pronounced  but  with 
senti  tnents  of  the  profoundest  respect.  I  speak 
of  Matthew  de  IDumbasle.  In  1825,  already 
tried  by  reverses  of  fortune,  Matthew  de  Dom- 
basle  persuaded  that  culture  by  manure  and 
cattle  could  be  made  to  yield  advantageous  re- 
sults en  poor  land,  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
furnish  a  demonstration  of  this  to  his  contem- 
poraries. He  then  set  to  work,  and  with  a 
candor  which  cannot  be  too  much  admired, 
published  /every  year  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments. After  twelve  years  of  obstinate  strug- 
fle,  what  does  he  say  ?  Matthew  de  Dombasle, 
is  head  blanched  by  years  and  crowned  by 
public  esteem,  says  to  the  agricultural  world : 

**I  was  mistaken;  no,  alternate  culture  is 
not  an  assured  means  of  profit  and  progress ; 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  I  have  not  been  able 
to  pass  the  yield  of  sixteen  bushels  the  acre  for 
wheat,  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  beet-root, 
and  eighteen  and  two-third  bushels  rape-seed 
the  acre,  and  all  my  accounts  of  culture  agree 
in  loss!" 

Ah!  gentlemen,  honor  and  respect  to  this 
man  whose  character  was  the  heigbt  of  honor. 
He  is  the  first  who.  guided  by  superior  consid- 
erations, has  enligntened  political  economy  as 


applied  to  things  of  the  soil.  May  his  example 
be  a  guide  to  us  and  to  all  those  who  pursue 
the  same  career.  Respect  and  honor  to  Mat- 
thew de  Dombasle,  who  was  not  afraid  to  pro- 
claim his  defeat,  in  the  hope  he  might  save  us 
from  the  like  fate ! 

But  you  may  say,  the  English  practice  pro- 
tests against  your  conclusions  ? 

English  agriculture,  which  realizes  such  ereat 
profit*,  does  not  owe  its  superiority  entirelv  to 
Its  numerous  cattle  and  the  power  of  its  capital. 
For  reply,  I  am  embarrassed  in  choice.  Bui  I 
will  confine  myself  to  one  example:  Sir  John 
Hudson,  who,  thanks  to  his  agricultural  suQcess, 
has  an  opulent  fortune,  on  a  farm  of  6*75  acres, 
he  maintains  10  cows,  250  beeves,  3,400  sheep, 
and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  ma- 
nure which  such  a  stock  must  produce,  he  every 
year  buys  $5,000  worth  of  artificial  manures, 
and  $9,500  worth  of  cakes,  themselves  equal  to 
an  importation  of  manure. 

Consequently,  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
English  practice  does  not  hold,  and  we  finally 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  culture  with  ma- 
nure alone^  by  the  most  skillful  men,  the  high- 
est authorities,  and  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  is  powerless  to  obtain  large 
returns,  and  that,  in  these  conditions,  agricul- 
ture has  before  her  but  a  limited  horizon  of 
progress  and  amelioration. 

What  are  the  practical  conclusions  at  which 
we  must  stop?  These  conclusions  are  very 
simple.  Agriculture  is  now  in  nearly  the  same 
condition  as  industry  before  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine.  As  soon  as  this  was  discov- 
ered, there  was  an  energetic  search  made  for  oil, 
the  working  of  which  assumed  every  day  larger 
proportions,  machines  multiplied,  and  industry 
saw  opened  before  her  a  perspective  of  illim- 
itable production. 

The  situation  of  agriculture  is  now  exactly 
the  same.  There  exist  in  Nature  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  these  primordial  agents  of  fertility 
to  which  manure  itself  owes  its  good  effects. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  most  varied 
forms  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Spain,  particularly  in  the 
provinces  of  Caceres,  Logrosan  and  Truxillo, 
where  open  deposits  extend  over  a  surface 
measured  by  the  thousand  feet. 

Potash  forms  the  chains  of  mountains  in  the 
shape  of  granite  and  porphyry.  It  can  be 
economicallv  and  practically  extracted.  Pot- 
ash* still  exists  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  from 
whence  M.  Ballard  has  taught  us  how  to  obtain 
it.  Under  certain  conditions  it  accompanies 
mines  of  mineral  salt  in  the  form  of  chlorides 
and  sulphates,  as  at  Stassfurt,in  Prussia,  where 
there  are  deposits  capable  of  supplying  the 
consumption  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for 
several  centuries.  Similar  deposits  have  been 
discovered  in  Hungary ;  no  aoubt  others  will 
be  discovered  under  similar  geological  condi- 
tions. Thus,  potash  will  never  be  wanting  in 
agriculture. 

I  need  not  speak  of  lima,  which  will  never 
fail  in  the  combination  of  lime  and  plaster. 

Azotic  matters  are  the  only  ones  which  now 
give  any  uneasiness,  but  this  will  soon  cease. 
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The  nitrate  of  soda  ft*om  Peru  lias  only  been 
worked  within  the  last  twenty  years  igv  the 
fabrication  of  chemical  products,  but,  doubt- 
less, as  soon  as  a  large  and  certain  market  is 
opened,  the  deposits  actually  known,  which 
extend  over  a  surface  of  more  than  80,000  feet 
square,  will  become  the  foundation  of  a  very 
large  industry. 

In  the  tropical  regions  nitrate  of  potash  is 
incessantly  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
But  little  has  been  imported  in  France  because, 
until  now,  it  has  been  used  but  for  industrial 
needs;  but  with  agricultural  progress,  this  pro- 
duct will  arrive  from  all  parts. 

As  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  considerable 
quantities  can  be  obtained  by  modifying  the 
method  of  making  coke.  To  this  source  we 
must  add  still  another,  and  more  important 
one :  when  volcanoes  are  so  far  burned  out  as 
to  throw  up  only  steam,  it  produces  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  enormous  quantities,  which  may 
be  extracted  by  makins;  use  of  the  heat  of  the 
steam  which  has  brought  this  salt  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

The  only  aqueous  volcano  of  Travele,  in  the 

Srovince  of  Volterre,  in  Tuscany,  yields  every 
ay,  according  to  Prof.  Becchi,  3,000  poun<u 
of  it— one  ton  and  a  half  I  I  can  testify  to 
analogous  facts  with  regard  to  a  large  number 
of  other  volcanoes  of  the  same  origin. 

Tou  see,  gentlemen,  the  sources  of  these  new 
products  are  almost  illimitable. 

The  practical  conclusion  ii^  we  may  use  them 
in  largely  increasing  proportion,  while  by  their 
aid  we  command  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
leave  the,  until  now,  impassable  circle  which 
inclosed  us,  while  restricted  to  the  use  of  barn- 
yard manure.  The  farmer  gains  by  this  change 
a  liberty  of  action  heretofore  unknown. 

From  this  we  have  a  new  doctrine,  which 
may  be  thus  expressed : 

1.  Give  the  soil  more  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  lime  than  the  crops  take  from  it. 

2.  Give  the  soil  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  azote 
of  the  crops,  because  the  air  furnishes  the  dif- 
ference. 

3.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to  ill-fed  cattle 
and  seeking  to  improve  forage  crops,  rely  upon 
a  permanent  importation  of  fertilizers  when 
working  lands  of  an  inferior  quality,  so  as  to 
obtain  larse  results  at  once,  so  as  to  determine 
by  the  capital  disposed  of,  and  the  contingen- 
cies arising  from  the  proximity  or  distance  of 
the  market  where  the  crops  are  sold,  whether 
it  is  most  profitable  to  raise  meat  or  the  cereals ; 
whether  to  employ  chemical  fertilizers  alone, 
or  associated  with  barn-yard  manure,  the  choice 
being  indifferent. 

But  whatever  is  decided,  special  fertilizers 
must  help  barn-yard  manure,  their  nature  being 
determined  by  that  of  the  plants  composing 
the  rotation. 

Now,  the  inherent  advantage  fVom  the  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  is  immediately  apparent. 
It  is  the  facility  thus  acquired  of  varying  and 
regulating  at  will  the  composition  of  the  ma- 
Bures  according  to  the  different  wants  of  each 
plant,  a  power  which  we  do  not  possess  with 
Dam-yard  manure  alone. 


You  may  employ  larger  or  smaller  quantitiea 
of  manure,  but  you  cannot  chanee  the  compo- 
sition of  it^  while  with  chemical  fertilizers  you 
make  to  predominate  at  will  azotic  matter, 
phosphate  of  limc^  potash,  wherever  the  pre- 
dominance is  considered  useful,  and  thus  tLgri" 
culture  leaves  the  uncertain  paths  of  empyricism 
to  enter  the  sure  paths  of  science,  defining 
everything,  giving  account  of  all  the  terms  of 
the  problems  upon  which  she  acts,  and  which 
she  has  the  ambition  to  solve. 

Our  century  is  now  estimated  differently  by 
different  persons.  Here  the  blame  is  obstinate, 
and  there  the  praise  is  without  measure;  some 
do  not  fear  to  pronounce  the  sad  word  decay, 
while  others  exalt  the  superiority  of  our  civili- 
zation because  all  her  efforts  tend  to  favor  the 
emancipation  of  the  people. 

Without  wishing  to  make  myself  the  arbiter 
of  this  conflict  of  opinions  or  the  exaggerations 
of  others,  I  cannot  refhiin  from  maintaining, 
in  our  social  system,  a  place  for  the  pn-greas  of 
agriculture,  which^  oy  so  many  different  sides, 
touches  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  country. 

In  giving  herself  the  task  of  bettering  the 
conditions  which  regulate  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  science  has  an  unavowed  ambition,  which 
I  will  endeavor  to  show  you.  She  wishes  to 
seize  the  ties  which  attach  the  welfare  of  man 
to  the  culture  of  the  land  which  nourishes  him, 
and  to  discern  the  conditions  which  must  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  give  the  population  the 
largest  fUnd  of  happiness  and  security. 

Look  at  the  destiny  of  the  most  fiunoua 
nations  of  anti<}uity.  The  Roman  Senate  well 
understood  political  arts ;  of  what  wonderful 
sagacity  and  patriotism  did  it  not  ffive  proof  ? 
And  yetj  what  has  become  of  ine  Roman 
Empire,  in  spite  of  the  resources  of  every  kind 
which  she  drew  from  the  countries  conquered 
by  her  arms?  What  became,  before  her,  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  Babylon?  Reflect  upon  what 
was  their  agricultural  system,  and  you  then 
And,  amidst  many  other  causes,  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  of  their  decay.  Their  method 
of  culture  was  devastating;  they  drew  from 
the  soil  oontinually  and  gave  it  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing. 

Under  such  a  regime  the  result  was  inevita- 
ble; the  foundations  of  society  or  population 
were  sapped,  and  p;ave  way  like  the  foundati<xi 
of  a  building  which  is  worm-eaten. 

What  happened  to  these  Empires  is  the  same 
that  happens  every  day  to  those  imprudent 
cultivators  who  export  their  harvest  'without 
returning  to  the  earth  the  equivalent  of  what 
they  have  taken  from  the  toiL 

Tou  may  hold  it  for  certain,  gentlemen,  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  discovery 
of  the  practical  means  of  satisfying  the  law  of 
restitution,  which  alone  makes  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  durable,  will  be  placed  among  the  most 
useful  and  important  discoveries  of  our  Ume ; 
because  after  all,  in  the  complex  play  of  social 
interest,  it  is  principally  upon  this  law  that  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people  depends. 

Observe,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  situation  of 
France  under  its  present  condition. 
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I  have  Bi^id  that  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
milHonfl  of  acres  oultivlited,  the  small  farmers 
posset  forty-nine  and  one-quarter  millions. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  law  of  restitution,  to 
what  system  are  these  forty-nine  and  one- 
quarter  millions  of  acres  submitted  ? 

If  they  are  confined  to  the  formula,  meadow, 
cattle,  cereals,  the  small  farmer  is  a  veritable 
calamity,  for  he  who  possesses  but  two  or  three 
acres  can  have  neither  pasture  nor  animals. 
Can  he  follow  a  judiciously-considered  rotation? 
Neither  can  he  do  that.  What  then  does  he 
do  ?  Eight  times  out  of  ten,  he  subjects  the 
earth  to  total  impoverishmenL  We  must  then, 
by  a  more  generally  extended  instruction,  teach 
him  that  by  persevering  in  this  system  he  com- 
promises the  present  and  makes  the  future 
most  uncertain.    This  is  no  idle  question. 

Forty-nine  and  one-quarter  millions  of  acres 
are  held  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  to  this  large  migority  who  live 
by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  I  ask  that  light  be 
given.  Suppose  that  these  forty-nine  and  one- 
quarter  millions  of  acres  now  cultivated  with- 
out rul&  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  fertility, 
be,  on  the  contrary,  subjected  to  the  system  of 
economy,  which  I  have  explained  to  you. 
What  will  be  the  consequence?  At  once  to 
double  the  production  of  these  forty-nine  and 
one-quarter  millions  of  acres;  radically  to 
change  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Our  budget  against  which  so  much  criticism 
is  leveled,  has  passed  two  hundred  thousand 
million !  What  must  we  do  easily  to  support 
this?  An  improvement  of  ftrom  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  on  our  agricultural  production^  which 
surpasses  £fteen  hundred  thousand  millions. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  not  vain  exaggerations, 
or  calcalsted  effects  of  language,  but  truths 
which  whoever  loves  his  country  and  thraks  of 
her  prosperity  should  hold  himself  bound  in 
honor  te  propagate?  The  old  methods  of  cul- 
ture are  no  lonrer  possible  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Prance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
oouth  is  wanting  in  forage.  The  culture  of  the 
vine  tends  to  increase  this  more  and  more, 
because  of  the  high  value  of  its  products.  But 
the  vine  exhausts  the  soil  because  the  wine  is 
almost  entirely  exported.  How  chanee  this 
situation  and  re-establish  the  equilibrium? 
Shall  we  give  to  the  vineyard  all  the  manure 
which  ought  to  be  used  on  other  fields  ?  But 
that  ^nly  changes  the  difiiculty,  for  what  will 
become  of  these  fields  ? 

^  With  the  new  formula — ^permanent  importa- 
tion of  chemical  fertilizers — the  law  of  restitu- 
tion is  observed.  You  are  not  ignorant,  gentle- 
nian,  that  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Press, 
yielding  to  very  mean  motives,  endeavors  to 
travesty  the  character  of  the  principle  which 
we  seek  to  make  triumphant.  By  persisting 
in  this,  they  assume  a  very  ^ve  responsibility, 
for  they  injure  one  of  the  liveliest  interests  of 
our  time. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  doctrine,  but  a  duty  to  assert,  with 
renewed  energy,  that  the  cultivation  with  barn- 
yard manure  has  ceased  to  meet  our  wants. 
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The  smiill  farmer  cannot  make  the  tnanure; 
the  larger  proprietor  gains  nothing  if  he  uses 
barn-yard  manure  alone.  Both  should  foon^ 
their  efforts  upon  a  permanrnt  importation  of 
fertilizers,  and  this  bec<>m»s  a  more  imperious 
necessity  when  we  have  to  do  with  shrubby 
cultures. 

Thus,  culture  by  chemical  fertilizers  alone^ 
or  in  concert  with  barn-yard  manure,  is  the 
solution  of  the  agricultural  problem. 

Do  what  one  may,  the  use  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers is  a  great  necessity  imposed  upon  us 
by  the  agricultural  situation  or  our  time  ancl 
country. 

Do  you  say  it  is  impossible  for  this  system 
to  prevail  by  individual  example  ?  The  most 
unfavorable  case  which  can  be  opposed  to  i% 
will  help  me  to  prove  the  contrary. 

I  suppose  a  man  to  possess  six  or  seven  ktri^ 
of  gp-ound,  and  yet  is  not  able  to  advance  sixty 
or  seventy  dollars  for  the  fertilizers  to  trebw 
his  products. 

What  is  impossible  for  the  whole  of  the 
fkrm,  is  nossible  for  apart;  for  the  one-fourth 
or  one-nfth  of  it.  We  will  admit  that  he 
operates  on  only  one-fifth,  and  we  will  general- 
ize the  operation:  In  five  years,  forty-nine 
and  one-fourth  millions  of  acres  wilf  have 
passed  from  a  return  of  twenty  to  forty-eight 
Dushels  the  acre.  Can  you  not  imagine  to 
yourself  the  results  of  all  kinds  which  will 
flow  from  this  increase  of  production  '^ 

The  path  is  open,  gentlemen ;  the  solution  is 
found ;  you  know  the  terms  practice  has  pro- 
nounced. Do  you  wish  to  farm  with  large 
profits  ?  Manure  abundantly.  The  means  are 
at  your  door;  profit  will  always  respond  to 
your  endeavors  and  crown  your  efforts. 

See,  gentlemen,  how  the  doctrine  of  chemical 
manure  is  brought  to  the  point  soucht ;  namely, 
to  better  the  small  farmer,  and  m&e  it  possible 
for  each  region  of  a  country  to  have  its  owi| 
special  culture,  which  is  the  progress  to  which 
we  tend,  and  which  the  freedom  of  commerce 
makes  a  necessity  to 'us. 

Here,  gentlemen,  end  our  studies  for  thisr 
year.  Liet  me  believe  that  the  idea  which  has 
Drought  us  together  will  not  vanish  as  we 
separate,  and  that  each  of  you  in  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  will  spread  abroad  the  precepts 
whose  practical  value  have  been  proved  before 
his  eyes,  the  success  of  which  must  result  in 
lessening  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  food,  of 
supplying  work  to  the  needy  classes,  of  ex- 
tenaing  to  the  interior  the  consumption  of 
manufactured  articles  of  every  kind,  and  thus 
freeing  the  small  farmer,  who  is  represented' 
by  the  majority  of  the  country.  Which  of 
you,  gentlemen,  will  refuse  me  his  aid  in  at- 
taining this  end? 


The  rule  to  be  applied  in  general  conduct  is 
to  conform  to  every  innocent  custom  as  our 
social  nature  requires,  but  refuse  compliance 
with  whatever  is  inconsistent  with  propriety, 
decency,  and  the  moral  duties ;  and  dare  to  be , 
singular  in  honor  and  virtue. 
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[We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  ChAS.  W.  Greene, 
the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Con- 
gress, for  the  following  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  recent  session  of  that  body  at 
Indianapolis.] 

The  Natioiud  Agricnltaral  Congress. 

IMPORTANT  MEETING  —  TWENTT-FITE  STATES 
RKPRESBNTEI>— THE  CONGRESS  PIRMLT  ES- 
TABLISHED. 

Pursuant  to  announcement  the  Congress  con- 
vened in  the  Hall  of  RepresentativeSi  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  on  the  28th  May.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  a  Congress  of  Delegates  who 
oame  together  for  the  first  time,  unacquainted 
With  each  other,  and  with  the  views  which 
were  to  be  crystallized  into  resolutions  sis  the 
basis  of  final  action,  the  work  of  the  first  day 
was  purely  preliminary. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  session  were  con- 
sumed by  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  whose 
report  had,  necessarily,  to  be  presented  before 
any  business  could  oe  considered  in  order. 
During  their  absence  from  the  hall,  the  time 
was  improved  by  several  gentlemen  to  recall 
personal  reminiscences  appropos  to  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  to  informally  suggest  such  measures 
as  might  properly  be  considered  before  the 
Congress.  The  report  of  the  Committee,  which 
was  presented  just  previous  to  the  adjournment 
for  ainner.  developed  that  there  were  in  at- 
tendance delegates  from  twenty-one  States; 
subsequent  arrivals  increased  the  number  to 
twenty-five.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Agricultural  Colleges,  the  State  Boards  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  Societies  and  Associa- 
tiqps,  County  Societies,  the  National,  State  and 
Subordinate  Granges  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, the  Farmers'  Unions  and  Clubs,  all 
had  representatives  present,  earnest,  thoughtful 
men,  who  had  come  hither  at  their  personal 
expense  to  consider  the  grave  and  important 
questions  now  agitating  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. Of  the  personnel  of  the  Congress  the 
following  extracts  fh>m  the  disinterested  local 
papers  will  show  that  the  body  was  something 
more  than  simply  respectable.  The  Journal 
says: 

"  The  Agricultural  Congress  now  in  session 
here  is  one  of  the  finest  looking  bodies  that 
ever  assembled  in  the  city.  There  have  been 
many  larger  assemblages,  but  none  to  surpass 
it  in  average  appearance.  They  are  solid, 
earnest,  thoughtful  looking  men  who  do  their 
own  thinking  and  have  come  together  for  a 
purpose.  The  purpose  is  a  noble  one,  that  of 
elevHting  and  advancing  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  whether  any  im- 
mediate results  of  the  convention  shall  appear 
or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  intelligent 
discussions  will  be  very  widely  read,  and  ^o 
far  toward  keeping  up  agitation  of  the  topics 
with  which  it  is  most  concerned.  And  agita- 
tion is  what  is  needed,  for  out  of  that  always 
comes  truths.'' 

The  Sentinel  speaks  as  follows : 

"If  the  strength  of  the  Agricultural  Con- 
gress be  estimated  by  the  numbers  in  attendance 


it  falls  short  of  expectations  that  its  national 
pretentions  justified.  There  are  in  attendancei 
not  counting  casual  spectators,  not  much  over 
two  hundred  persons.  But  the  membership  is 
made  up  of  delegates  chosen  by  societies  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  evidently 
selected  with  strict  reference  to  ability  and  fit- 
ness for  the  position.  The  personnel  of  the 
convention  is  of  a  high  order,  betraying  little 
or  no  indication  of  political  elements,  but 
representing  largely  the  class  of  solid,  practical 
farmers,  well  sprinkled  with  men  of  thought 
and  science  from  the  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges  of  different  States  and  counties.  The 
sincere  aim  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  un- 
questionably to  secure  organized  action  for  the 
f>romotion  of  the  great  cause  of  agriculturml 
ndustry." 

Of  the  political  complexion,  the  Sentinel^  in 
its  issue  of  the  30th,  says: 

<*How  the  Philadelphia  Press  was  able  to 
speak  so  positively  about  the  character  of  the 
Agricultural  Congress  is  one  of  the  mysteries. 
Its  issue  of  the  28th  says:  *  In  the  Convention 
which  meets  to-day  at  Indianapolis  the  politi- 
cal will  largely  predominate  over  the  agricul- 
tural.' The  Press  was  either  wholly  mistaken, 
or  else  its  sagacity  far  exceeds  that  of  parties 
on  the  ground.  If  there  has  been  the  least 
political  uint  in  the  Convention,  it  has  been 
too  subtle  for  visual  observation." 

This  extract  is  suggestive  of  the  manner  in 
which  opposition  to  this  movement  is  to  be  de- 
veloped, if  at  all. 

It  was  evidently  the  sense  of  the  Congress  to 
make  haste  slowly.  It  was  appreciated  by  all 
present  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  larg^~ 
not  alone  the  agriculturists — were  turned  upon 
them,  and  that  their  expression  upon  the  vexed 
questions  before  the  country  was  awaited  with 
ereat  anxiety.  Thus  feeling,  they  preferred 
Uiat  the  early  hours  of  the  session  should,  ap- 
parently, be  unproductive  of  results;  that  toe 
committees  who  were  charged  with  digesting 
the  crude  thoughts  of  individuals  should  have 
sufficient  time  to  thoroughly  discuss  and  con- 
sider, so  that  their  expressions  should  be  con- 
cise and  yet  oomprehensive. 

The  question  which  it  was  evident  was  to  be 
the  leading  one,  expressed  in  eeneral  terms  as 
the  "railroad  question,"  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  viz.:  transportation — ^in  its  general 
sense— and  the  rai  1  way  system.  Separate  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  and  the  members  of 
them  selected  with  great  care,  so  that  every 
view  of  the  subject  might  be  fairly  taken.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  was 
presented  by  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagn^,  of  lUinoi^ 
and  ordered  printed,  and  was  nuuTe  the  special 
order  for  4  o'clock  of  the  second  day.  When 
it  came  up  it  called  forth  an  earnest  but  tem- 
perate discussion.  The  debate  developed  what 
nad  been  anticipated,  that  the  railways  had  their 
special  interests  ably  represented  on  the  floor, 
and  that  their  policy  was  apparent  acquiescence 
with  the  views  of  the  farmers,  and  to  defsat 
any  positive  expression  against  them.  They 
soon  discovered  that  the  members,  as  a  class, 
had  their  own  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  that 
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the  committee  bad  very  nearly  expressed  them. 
We  gire  the  resolutions  in  full  in  the  general 
report  of  proceedings. 

The  Committee  on  the  Railway  System  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  discus- 
sions we  have  referred  to,  came  in  at  the  even- 
ing session  with  their  report.  It  was  read 
slowly  and  deliberately  by  Gen.  William^. 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, while  every  member  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  and  almost  breathless  silence  to 
its  expressions.  It  had  been  anticipated  that 
its  presentation  would  call  forth  a  spirited  dis- 
cussion, and  several  members  had  carefully 
prepared  themselves  therefor.  But  the  com- 
mittee had  done  its  work  so  well^  and  had  so 
evidently  expressed  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
Congress,  that  the  calls  for  "  question  "  came 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  and  the  report  was 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  report,  which  concedes  to  the 
railway  companies,  and  to  corporations  gene- 
rally, every  just  right,  and  yet  demands,  in 
positive  terms,  the  reform  of  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  the  system  through  lax  and 
corrupt  legislation,  will  strike  the  country  at 
large  with  telling  force. 

The  final  section  of  the  report  prescribes  the 
remedy — the  only  practical  one— for  the  evils 
complained  of  to  be  "  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in  local, 
county  and  State  organizations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  the  great  abuses,  and  dealing 
out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.'' 

Here  is  the  antidote  in  a  nutshell.  Such  or- 
ganization is  needed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  any  present  political  party,  nor  for  the 
formation  of  new  parties,  bat  to  enlist  the  yeo- 
manry, and  all  men  of  integritv,  for  the  ap- 
pointment to  official  station  of  the  best  men  of 
either  party — men  of  int^rity,  whose  personal 
character  shall  be  beyond  reproach,  and  who 
shall  legislate  and  adjudicate  not  only  this  but 
all  other  national  questions  with  a  statesman- 
like regard  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  subject  of  further  land  grants  in  aid  of 
the  Agricultural  Colleges  was  discussed  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  first  day.  Br.  Daniel 
Bead,  of  Missouri,  and  Col.  George  T.  Anthony, 
of  Kansas,  ably  presented  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  adoption  of  the  ma- 
jority committee  report,  which  called  for  a 
recommendation  that  Congress  should  enact 
the  bill  now  before  them.  The  general  feeling 
of  the  delegates  was,  not  of  antipathy  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Colleges,  out  that  they 
Bad  failed  to  meet  public  expectation,  (per- 
chance because  their  establishment  anticipates 
the  condition  of  publio  opinion  to  appreciate 
them,)  and  that  the  land  grants  heretofore 
made  had  been  disposed  of  in  many  cases  under 
circumstances  which  savored  of  jobbery — at 
best  had  been  very  badly  mismanaged.  It 
was  further  evident  that  the  legislative  bodies, 
both  State  and  National,  are  regarded  with 
great  distrust  by  the  people,  as,  now  constituted, 
and  that  further  land  grants  for  any  purpose 
will  meet  with  a  united  opposition,  so  long  at 


reason  for  such  distrust  exists,  f^om  the  people 
at  large. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Meteorology 
and  Crop  Eeports,  presented  by  Br.  B.  J.  Spurr, 
of  Kentucky,  re-inaorsing  Com.  Maury's  Inter- 
national  system  of  reports;  endorsing  the  value 
of  the  Signal  Service  as  relating  to  agriculture; 
setting  forth  the  necessity  for  accurate  crop  re* 
turns,  to  be  published  at  stated  regular  inter- 
vals, and  to  have  prompt  distribution  through- 
out the  country,  and  calling  upon  Congress  to 
increase  the  appropriations  for  such  purpoee 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Committee  on  Necrology,  through  its 
chairman,  Br.  Bracken,  of  Missouri,  reported 
memorial  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Com* 
Maury,  Vice  President  of  the  Congress  for 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  McAllister,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  member  of  the  Congress  at  St.  Louif, 

Other  subjects  were  presented,  which  will 
appear  in  the  proper  place. 

At  the  night  session  of  the  second  day  an 
election  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  waa 
gone  into.  A  committee  of  one  from  each  State 
represented  had  been  i^ppointed  to  make  the 
nominations  for  general  officers,  and  reported 
that  they  had  unanimously  agreed,  as  follows : 
Por  President,  Gen.  Wm,  H.  Jackson,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  for  Secretary,  Chas.  W, 
Greene,  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  ;  for  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Poole,  of  Attica,  Ind. 

The  following  Vice  Presidents  were  elected 
by  the  delegates  in  attendance.  Under  the 
Constitution  it'  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  and  fill  vacancies.  He  very 
much  desir^  that  nominations  shall  be  made 
by  the  societies  of  the  different  States,  of  such 
gentlemen  as  will  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  this  important  work : 

Vice  PrendenU :  Alabama — C.  C.  Langdon, 
Mobile ;  California,  Col.  C.  C.  Younger,  San 
Jose ;  Georgia,  O.  H.  Jones,  Atlanta ;  Illinois, 
A.  M.  Garland,  Springfield;  Indiana,  Gen, 
Sol.  Meredith,  Camoridge  City ;  Kansas,  J.  K. 
Hudson,  Wyandotte;  Kentucky,  Br.  B.  J. 
Spurr,  Lexington;  Minnesota,  Hon.  Wm.  8. 
King,  Minneapolis;  Missouri,  Hon.  Norman 
J.  Oolman,  St.  Louis ;  Mississippi,  Br.  M.  W. 
Phillips,  Oxford ;  Nebraska,  Governor  Bobert 
Furnas,  Lincoln ;  Ohio,  J.  M.  Milliken,  Hamil- 
ton; Pennsylvania,  Hon.  A.  Boyd  Hamilton, 
Harrisburg;  South  Carolina,  Win  bom  Lawton^ 
Charleston;  Tennessee.  C.  W.  Charlton,  Knox- 
ville ;  Vermont,  O.  8.  Bliss,  Georgia ;  Virginia, 
Col.  H.  E.  Peyton,  Waterford ;  West  Virginia. 
H.  S.  Walker,  Charleston;  Wisconsin,  Sli 
Stilson,  Oshkosn. 

The  nomination  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  very 
much  to  his  surprise,  and  the  election  unex- 
pected. Although  it  would  have  been  his 
preference  that  the  selection  should  have  been 
made  from  another  State,  under  the  attendant 
circumstances  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline the  honor.  His  inaugural  address  will  be 
found  embodied  in  the  general  report. 

That  the  Congress  is  an  established  fact,  and 
that  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  entire  agri- 
cultural class  is  clearly  evident.  If  from  no 
other   consideration  than  that  of  gathering 
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together  delegates  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  countrj,  where  diverse  views  may  he  bar- 
moBized,  and  where  the  excrescences  of  local 
prejudice  may  be  rasped  away  by  the  courteous 
amenities  of  social  iotercourse,  this  organiza- 
tion would  be  produt^ive  of  incalculable  good. 
But  it  amounts  to  far  more  than  this.  Com- 
posed as  it  is  of  delegates  from  an  extended 
constituencr,  gathered  from  so  many  sources 
that  prearranged  combinations  are  impracti- 
cable, remaining  together  but  long  enough  to 
eive  expression  to  the  opinions  of  the  respect- 
ive constituencies,  and  having  no  financial  re- 
sources sufficient  to  invito  the  rapacity  of  pro- 
fessional manipulators^  we  obtain  through  this 
body  a  candia  expression  of  the  prevailing 
public  opinion  upon  the  subjects  presented. 

Its  work  is  but  just  begun.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dents have  been  selected  solely  in  view  of  their 
capacity  for  the  work  before  tnem.  and  becatise 
of  their  known  earnestness  in  its  oehalf. 

It  mu8t^  because  of  its  pre-eminent  neces- 
sity, be  recognized  from  this  time  forth  by  the 
local  associations. 

The  Constitution  has  been  so  amended  as  to 
give  representation  to  every  organized  society, 
whether  its  membership  number  ten  or  ten 
hundred,  and  the  assessment  fee  has  been  made 
uniform  at  dve  dollars  each.  This  assessmeat 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  communica- 
tion between  the  thousands  of  societies,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  provided,  the  more  rapidly  tod 
effectively  will  the  work  be  performed. 

Ko  measures  for  Personal  benefit  have  ever 
been  considered,  ana  never  can  be  under  such 
a  basis  of  representation  k»  now  exists.  The 
active  co-operation  of  every  friend  to  aericul- 
tural  improvement,  and  to  legislative  and  judi- 
cial reform,  is  much  to  be  desired. 


Good  Adrlce. 

We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  address  recently  issued  by 
Jiayor  Huff,  of  Maoon,  Ga.,  to  the  people  of 
upper  and  lower  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the 
^tate  Fair". 

The  address  is  full  of  wisdom  and  plain 
practieal  good  sense,  which  applies  not  dnly  to 
Georgia,  but  to  all  the  Southern  States.  VTe 
heartily  wish  that  in  every  State  of  the  South 
there  were  a  Mayor  Hu^  who  had  the  intel- 
ligence and  capacity  to  compose,  and  the  manli- 
ness to  utter  the  sentiments  of  this  address : 

That  transportation  which  fosters  and  en- 
courages our  improvidence  while  it  depletes 
our  pockets,  ihay  be  the  transportation  least  of 
all  others  wanted  in  this  country.  And  the 
objections  now  so  strongly  urged  against  our 
railroad  systems  might  not.  be  entirely  over- 
come by  these  prpposed  water  lines.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  practicability  of  these  grand 
schemes  for  reducing  freights  that  we  must 
stop  now  to  consider — for  no  matter  how  feasi- 
l)le  they  may  be,  Georgia  is  in  no  condition  to 


wait  thei  r  completion.  The  emergency — bretd 
— is  upon  us,  and  we  must  go  to  work,  and  go 
to  work  to-day.  We  must  teach  our  boys,  by 
precept  and  examj)le,  that  the  great  virtue  of 
life  and  the  necessity  of  the  age  is  to  be  found 
in  the  truth  of  the  old  Latin  maxim,  "fxihr 
omnia  rmciV."  The  people  of  Georgia  should 
nether  be  dependent  upon  any  line  or  any 
system  of  transportation  for  the  meat  and  the 
bread,  the  hay  and  the  fertilizers  used  upon 
their  farms.  Such  a  policy  will  bankrupt  and 
starve  out  any  people  in  the  world.  Show  me 
the  man  with  a  fat  smoke-house  and  a  well 
filled  barn,  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  is  not 
affected  by  low-priced  cotton  or  high  trans- 
portation. On  the  other  hand,  pomt  me  to 
that  farmer  with  a  lean  smoke-house  and  an 
empty  corn-crib,  and  I  will  show  you  a  miser*' 
bly  poor  and  mistaken  wretch,  whose  dependent 
and  destitute  condition  can  never  be  reached 
by  high-priced  cotton,  or  relieved  in  any  way 
by  cheap  transportation.  The  truth  is,  we  have 
been  betting  our  bottom  dollars  so  long  on 
three  fatol  cards,  called  "credit,"  »'^cotton," 
and  "  caterpillar,'^  that  we  now  have  nothing 
left  us  but  our  mules  and  lands ;  and  in  seven 
cases  out  of  ten  these  are  pledged  to  some 
warehouse  firm  for  supplies  to  make  this  year's 
crop  with.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this 
crouching  poverty  and  embarrassment,  we 
learo  from  tne  newspapers  of  the  country  thai 
more  land  is  t>lantea  in  cotton  this  year  than 
last,  or  evein  any  year  sinee  the  war.  Ifo 
wonder,  then,  that  we  should  be  crying  out  for 
more  frmuporiidions. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  iirst  comaeaced 
the  produce  bosiness  in  Maoon,  ny  little  order» 
for  grain  and  meat  seldom  weai  farther  woi^ 
than  the  fertile  hills  of  Cherokee,  Georgia,  and 
the  narrow  valleys  in  Sast  Tennessee.    I  bad 
time  then  to  write  and  tend  letttrs  for  these 
supplies  and  wait  the  return   of  quotations 
before  boy  in  g.    I,  with  other  merchants,  pur- 
chased ther.e.  at  our  leisure  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  wants  of  Middle  and  Soolh' 
western  GPeorgia.    Now  we  send  our  immense 
orders  by  telegraphic  wires  to  the  rich  fields 
and  broad  pUms  of  Illinois. and  Missouri ;  and 
if,  by  any  chance  or  ill  luck,  a  railroad  bridge 
is  burned  or  a  transfer  boat  is  sunk  and  a  little 
blockade  occurs  en  rouiCy  a  panic  ensues,  and  a 
meat,  bread,  and  hay  famine  at  once  threatens 
every  man  and  beast  south  of  Chattanooga. 
This  is  our  miserably  poor  and  helpless  condi- 
tion to-day— fearful  atad  unreasonable  as  it  may 
appear  to  outsiders.  But  that  annual  deficiency 
of  fifty  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  in  the  four 
States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  South 
Carolina,  commented  upon  so  gravely  by  the 
late  Canal   Convention  in   Atlanta,    tells  the 
whole  story.    We  have  suddenly  awakened,  as 
it  were,  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  discovered  the 
unwelcome  fact  that  we  are  a  poor,  thriftless^ 
non-producing,  all-consuming,  dependent  peo- 
ple. And  just  so  long  as  the  farmers  and  plant- 
ers of  Georgia  pursue  their  present  mad  policy 
of  buying  fertilizers  to  make  cotton  to  buy  corn, 
bacon  and  hay  with,  and  then  pay  two  per  cent 
a  month  for  money  from  April  to  November 
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of  each  year  to  run  this  wild  schedule,  just  so 
fong  win  they  he  pitiahle  he^gsiCrs  and  horrow- 
ers  at  the  doors  of  transportation  offices  and 
Georgia  shaving  shops,  provided  a  worse  fate 
does  not  speedily  overtake  them. 

The  truth  is,  the  whole  country  has  hecome 
one  common  counting  room  and  huge  gambling 
shop.     What  we  once  did  with  the  ax  and  the 
hoe,  the  plowshare  and  the  reaping  hook,  we 
now  seek  to  accomplish  by  strategy  and  chance, 
credit  and  speculation.    And  we  must,  sooner 
or  later,  come  back  to  irst  principles,  or  we 
must  periah.    We  have  too  many  able-bodied 
young  men  in  shady  places;  too  much  tape- 
cutting  and  pin-selling  and  too  little  cotton- 
chopping   and    hay-curing;    too    many    yard 
sticks  thrown  around  loose  on  smooth-top  coun- 
ters and  not  enou^  hoe-handles  and  plow- 
itooks;    too  many  law  books  and  lager  T>eer 
barrels  in  proportion  to  the  rail-splitting  and 
4itch-digging;   too  moeh  foolish  fashion  and 
foppery,  and  not  enough  sledge-hammers  and 
saw-horses — in   a  wora^   too  much    wholesale 
idleness,     G^eorgia  has  to^ay,  buried  in  the  rich 
boaom  of  her  varied  soil  and  precious  mineral 
heds,  greater  wealth  and  grander  results  than 
can  ever  be  worked  out  by  canal  projects  or 
Congressional  enterprises.    And  how  is  it  to  be 
done  ?    Not  by  dreamy  theories  and  mythical 
nlans,  but  in  talking  corn  instead  of  canal — in 
diversifying  and  developing  our  own  vast  re- 
sources— ^in  writing  more  about  hom«  effort 
and  less  about  foreign  immigration — in  plant- 
ing less  cotton  and  manufacturing  more  yarns. 
In  this,  and  this  only,  lies  the  great  secret  of 
Georgia  success — sericultural  as  well  as  finan- 
cial and  commerciaT.    We  are  immensely  rich 
in  resonrces,  but  miserably  poor  in  the  handling 
of  them.     What   we  want  is  work — honest, 
hard-fisted,  intelligent,  well-directed  toil,  labor 
and  application  in  developing  and  utilizing 
what  we  have  here  at  home  rather  than  so  many 
spasmodic  efforts  to  bring  from  abroad  that 
which  we  should  not  buy.    Our  poverty,  like 
our  pride,   is  the  result  of  misapprehensions 
•nd  mistaken  ideas  of  ourselves,  of  our  country 
snd  of  each  other.    The  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  South  has  developed  a  vast  world  of 
sickly,  sentimental,  lazy,   indolent,  stupefied, 
inert  and  unapt  population — a  population  of 
young  and  middle-aged  men,  some  of  whom 
tave  known  better  days.    These  men  put  on 
old  store  clothes,  hang  around  dirty  grogshops 
snd  dingy  hotels,  smoke  cheap  cigars  and  drink 
mean  whisky,  affect  old  habits  and  anti-war 
^^yle,  talk  politics  a  little  and  curse  destiny 
and  free  negroes  more,  fret  and  fume  over  the 
result  of  the  late  war,  write  and  sign  up  mort- 
gage liens  on  their  cotton  crops  before  they 
-   are  planted,  pay  two  per  cent,  interest  on  money 

•  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  then  promise 
^  pay  annually  in  the  fall  more  money  per 

I  *jre  for  commercial  manures  to  scatter  over 

their  lands  than  some  of  them  originally  cost. 

•^nd,  finally,  when  inattention  to  business 

■   *^^  general  bad  policy  and  mismanagement 

•  have  brought  them  and  their  State  to  the  ex- 
?  tremity  of  desperation — when  ruin  and  bank- 

^ptcj  stare  us  all  in  the  jQ»&e— we  issue,  proc- 


lamations, call  public  meetings,  invite  distin- 
guished gentleman*  from  abroad  to  come  hero 
and  sympathize  with  ns.  We  meet  in  banquet 
halls,  drink  much  champagne  and  discharge 
more  gas  over  the  great  and  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  canal  schemes.  Congressional  aid  and 
cheap  transportation,  than  was  ever  expended 
by  our  forefathers  in  discussing  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence.  And  what 
does  it  avail  ?  Will  these  idle  and  extravagant 
demonstrations  ever  work  out  the  great  prob- 
lem of  Georgia  independence?  No!  N^ever 
until  labor  becomes  popular  will  money  get 
easy.  Never,  until  we  feed  fancy  less,  and 
learn  to  fatten  chickens  and  hogs  more,  will 
want  disappear  and  plenty  step  in.  When 
these  plain  secrets  of  life  shall  have  been 
learned,  when  the  wild  mania  for  speculatioa 
shall  have  departed  from  our  farm  houses  and 
plantations,  when  our  planters  shall  Isam  from 
experience  to  abandon  Wall  street  brokers  and 
"  cotton  futures,"  and  come  to  deid  more  di- 
rectly in  the  producli  r..  cf>qu:iro  little  "spots" 
of  potatoes  and  corn,  when  agriculture  shall 
become  the  ruling  feature  and  controlling  in- 
terest in  our  State — then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  we  become  an  independent,  prosperous 
and  happy  people.  And  we  have  here  in 
Georgia  all  the  elements  necessary  to  this  great 
end.  Here  God  has  blessed  us  with  everything 
essential  to  the  progperity  and  growth  of  man 
or  beast,  if  only  worked  out.  Everything, 
from  a  chicken  and  a  churn  to  a  cotton  field 
and  a  coal  bed,  from  a  ground- pea  patch  on  the 
sand  hills  to  a  gold  mine  in  the  mountains. 
These  are  among  the  rich,  rare  and  multiplied 
resources  of  Georgia;  these  constitute  our 
strength,  our  refuge  and  our  power. 

Think  of  it,  farmers  and  planters  of  Middle 
Georj^ial  Here  we  are,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  State,  the  boasted  owners  of  lands 
without  stint,  blessed  with  a  climate  and  soil 
where  two  crops  of  grain  or  two  of  potatoes, 
or  one  each  of  pea-vines  and  hay  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  on  the  same  land  the  same 
year,  and  yet  we  go  to  Baltimore  to  buy  guano 
to  make  a  little  cotton  to  sell  in  New  York  to 
get  money  to  buy  hay,  oats  and  corn  away  out 
in  the  rich  States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri.  And  just  so  long  as  we  are 
the  voluntary  patrons  of  produce  dealers,  heart- 
less rings  and  pampered  monopolies,  such  as 
now  own  and  control,  operate  and  direct,  our 
only  lines  of  trade  and  transportation  north, 
south  and  west,  just  so  long  will  wo  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  lien-drafts  and  homestead  laws,  mort- 
gages, and  repudiation.  The  South  must  work 
out  her  own  independence.  The  remedy  is 
ours,  if  we  will  only  apply  it.  Too  often  have 
we  been  beguiled  by  plausible  schemes  for 
great  improvements  and  financial  relief.  Let 
us  no  longer  be  lulled  into  a  false  security  by 
any  promises  which  can  be  made,  outside  of 
our  harvest  fields  and  hog  pens,  our  hay 
patches  and  cane  mills.  It  is  here  we  shall  find 
It.  To  this  end  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
throws  open  her  Exposition  halls,  oflers  her 
premium  lists  to  the  public,  and  invites  com- 
petition from  every  section  of  the  country. 
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ImproYed  Breeds  of  Bees* 

BT  D.  L.  ADAIR. 

Until  within  the  last  dozen  years,  a  bee  was 
ft  bee,  and  no  one  thought  of  one  bee  being  bet- 
ter than  or  different  from  another.  Just  then 
the  Italian  bee  stepped  in  and  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  law  of  variations  applied  to  insects  as 
well  as  to  higher  animals  and  to  vegetables; 
not  only  that  tne  Italian  bees,  as  a  class,  differed 
from  our  native  bees,  but  that  the  Italians 
differed  among  themselves,  and  our  common 
bees  were  not  all  alike. 

Now  this  condition  of  things,  instead  of  being 
%  difficulty,  is  just  what  we  want  in  order  to 
get  superior  varieties,   and  if  taken  hold  of 

Sroperiy  will  result  in  a  very  few   years  in 
oubling  the  utility  of  this  already  most  useful 
insect. 

Now,  the  only  use  we  have  for  bees  is  to  pro- 
duce honey,  and  therefore  we  should  cultivate 
fuch  instincts  as  will  contribute  to  that  end. 

FECUNDITY  OF  QUEENS. 

A  small  colony  of  bees  cannot  gather  as  much 
honey  as  a  large  one,  therefore  fecundity  in  the 
queen  should  be  increased,  and  the  swarming 
instinct  suppressed.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ovaries  of  a  queen  contain  the  germs  of  about 
500,000  eggs,  and  when  they  are  laid  she  dies. 
If  the  laying  instinct  can  be  cultivated  so  that 
all  of  these  can  be  deposited  in  one  season, 
instead  of  extending  the  period  over  three  to 
five  years,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  evident 
that  a  great  advance  will  be  made.  But  if  the 
awarming  impulse  is  retained,  and  the  colony 
is  continually  being  disorganized  by  swarming, 
the  gain  will  be  of  doubtful  value.  In  every 
npiary  the  owner  can  point  out  certain  colonies 
that  are  continually  more  populous  than  others. 
Such  should  be  selected  to  breed  from,  and  all 
unprolific  queens  should  be  destroyed  and  their 

8 laces  filled  with  others  produced  from  e^gs  of 
le  prolific,  although  the  infertile  queen  should 
be  Italian,  and  even  imported.  In  order  to 
increase  their  productiveness,  when  your  young 
queens  begin  to  lay,  keep  them  at  it,  and  never 
let  them  stop  a  day  if  you  can  prevent  it.  If 
the  natural  supply  of  noney  gives  out,  feed — 
feed  all  the  time  and  never  let  the  queen  be  at 


a  loss  for  empty  cells  in  which  to  deposit  her 
eggs.  Throw  away  your  hives  of  2,000  cubic 
inches  capacity  and  put  your  bees  in  hives  of 
double  that  size ;  for  you  cannot  put  a  gallon 
in  a  Quart  measure,  and  so  long  as  you  keep 
your  bees  so  pent  up,  the  queen  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  developing  her  full  capacity.  Raise 
your  queens  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
your  colonies  are  the  most  industrious  and  popu- 
lous, and  from  the  youngest  queens,  that  they 
may  inherit  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  not  the 
exhaustion  of  old  age. 

DEPBIVINO  BEES  OF  STINGS. 

Next  to  fecundity,  perhaps,  the  most  desir- 
able thing  is  quietness.  If  the  bee  could  be 
deprived  of  the  stinging  instinct,  a  new  impetus 
would  be  immediately  given  to  bee-keeping,  for 
a  large  majority  of  persons  are  deterx^d  from 
engaging  in  the  business  through  fear  of  being 
stung,  while  many  who  have  bees  fail  to  give 
them  the  proper  attention  from  the  same  cause. 
Fortunately,  we  find  that  this  instinct  varies  in 
different  colonies.  The  gentleness  of  the  Ital- 
ian bee  was  urged  as  its  principal  recommen- 
dation by  the  first  introducers,  and  many  queens 
that  have  been  imported  produced  a  gentle  prog- 
eny, but  only  under  favorable  conditions, 
while  others,  with  equal  claims  to  purfty,  were 
vicious  and  unmanageable^  The  gentleness  of 
the  Italian  bee  is  not  docility ;  it  is  more  of  a 
stubborn  cowardice.  When  disturbed  they 
immediately  retire  to  the  recesses  of  the  hJTe, 
and  instead  of  sallying  out  to  drive  the  intruder 
off,  they  stick  themselves  tenaciously  to  the 
sheets  of  honey  and  brood,  as  if  determined  to 
defend  their  stores  behind  the  walls  of  their 
castles.  The  American  bee,  in  all  its  yarieties, 
if  it  fights  at  all,  is  willing  to  come  out  of  its 
entrenchments,  and  when  subjugated  it  can  be 
driven  aboun  at  pleasure.  Many  of  them  show 
no  more  disposition  to  sting  than  do  the  gent- 
lest of  the  Italians,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  vary  to  as  great  an  extent  in  productive- 
ness, I  believe  a  more  desirable  breed  could  be 
produced  from  them. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  American 
Bee-Keepers'  Society,  the  opinion  was  expressed 
that  the  existence  of  bees  depended  on  their 
stings,  and  that  they  could  not  be  entirely 
deprived  of  the  instinct  to  use  them.  The 
assumption  can  hardly  be  true,  for  all  of  the  in- 
digenous species  of  bees  of  America,  North  and 
South,  (that  is,  the  Meliponas  and  TVigonaSj)  are 
stingless,  and  many  races  and  varieties  of  them 
have  not  even  the  protection  of  a  hive,  gum  or 
hollow  trees  to  shield  them,  but  hang  their 
combs  and  stores  on  the  limbs  of  trees.  Still 
they  have  continued  to  exist  and  prosper. 

In  one  instance,  I  had  a  natural  swarm  of 
bees  to  come  out,  whose  queen's  wings  were 
clipped.  I  had  a  number  of  them  sting  me  on 
the  hand,  and  on  examination  found  that  their 
stings  were  very  small,  and  many  of  them  so 
soft  that  they  could  not  penetrate  the  skin.  If 
wide  and  careful  observation  was  made,  other 
instances  mi^ht  be  discovered  of  a  tendency  to 
dispense  with  a  useless  appendage. 
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Aboat  the  same  time  I  had  a  colony  withoat 
wings.  While  joung  they  oould  build  comb 
and  narse  the  young  as  well  at  if  they  had 
wings,  but  when  they  became  old  enough  to  go 
out  to  gather  honey,  of  course  they  were  use- 
less, and  as  but  few  oould  be  seen  crawling 
around  the  outside  of  the  hive,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  wandered  off  in  the  grass  and 
were  lost.  The  mother  of  them  had  her  wings 
clipped  short,  as  it  was  my  custom  at  that  time. 
If  the  wingless  condition  of  the  mother  caused 
the  same  condition  in  her  offspring,  it  would 
indicate  a  means  of  removing  the  sting  by 
clipping  the  sting  of  the  queen. 

SWABMING. 

In  a  state  of  domestication,  there  is  not  only 
no  necessity  for  this,  but  it  is  positively  injuri- 
ous. With  proper  management  it  can  be 
prevented,  and  if  prevented  for  a  time,  long  or 
short,  it  would  disappear  as  other  instincts  do, 
under  domestication.  We  would  then  want 
to  remove  the  antipathy  that  one  queen  has  to 
another,  so  that  several  could  be  kept  in  the 
same  colony.  In  modifying  the  temperament 
of  the  bees,  the  queens  would  no  doubt  share 
in  their  civilization. 

Mr.  F.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  a  colony  of  Trtgona 
contains  several  queens  at  a  time,  as  the  multi- 
tudes inhabiting  some  nests  are  too  great  to  be 
all  produced  by  one  female.  The  Mellpona  and 
Trignna  are  indigenous  to  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America.  There  are  many  species 
of  them.  The  colonies  of  many  are  very  nu- 
merous.  They  are  stineless.  Some  build  in 
the  hollows  of  trees,  others  in  the  ground; 
tome  suspend  their  nests  from  the  limbs  of 
trees,  and  at  least  one  species  constructs  its  own 
bive  of  clav,  it  bein^  of  very  large  size. 
(Smith.)  If  these  tropical  bees  can  exist  under 
such  circumstances,  why  cannot  our  Apia  mel- 
Hfica  f  And  when  perfectly  domesticated  and 
made  by  cultivation  as  harmless,  why  cannot 
several  fertile  females  inhabit  the  same  hive? 

BED  CLOVKR. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  plant  erown  that  yields 
honey  more  abundantly  than  the  red  clover, 
but  on  account  of  the  long  tubular  carolla  in 
which  it  is  secreted,  it  has  been  up  to  this  time 
inaccessible  to  the  honey  bee.  When  the  Ital- 
ians were  first  introduced,  it  was  stated  that 
Aeir  tongues  were  long  enough  to  reach  it. 
Except  in  rare  instances,  the  statement  has 
failed  to  be  v/arified.  Occasionally,  on  the  sec- 
ond crop,  some  flower-heads  fail  to  develop 
their  normal  size,  and  a  few  bees  work  on 
them,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  their  doing  so 
to  any  great  extent.  Mr.  Dadant,  of  Illinois, 
suggests,  in  the  "  Annals  of  Bee  Culture,"  that 
jy  proper  selection  of  seed  from  only  such 
heads  as  the  bees  have  been  seen  to  visit,  and 
by  repeated  selections  from  sowings  on  poor 
pjound,  a  variety  of  clover  might  be  produced 
^th  flowers  so  small  that  the  honey  would  be 
accessible  to  the  bees.  The  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  but  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  increase 
the  length  of  the  proboscis  of  the  bees. 


I  once  had  a  colony  of  gray  bees  that  worked 
freely  on  red  clover  whenever  it  was  in  blooni. 
and  stored  |^reat  quantities  of  honey  gatherea 
from  itj  while  no  other  bees  resorted  to  it.  I 
Italianized  them,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of 
profltin^  by  the  encouragement  of  so  valuable 
a  variation,  and  at  the  same  time  spoiled  the 
most  valuable  stock  of  bees  I  ever  had. — Livt 
Stock  Journal. 


Sunshine  in  the  Apiary. 

It  has  been  so  freouently  urged  that  the 
hives  be  shaded  from  tne  sun,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  all  the  advantages  of  doins^ 
this.  All  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
honeycomb  are  aware  that  the  heat  will  very 
soon  reduce  it  from  its  perfect  form  to  a  mass 
of  wax,  and  understana  how  the  ravs  of  the 
summer  sun,  if  reflected  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  the  hives,  will  so  affect  the  combs  that 
they  will  sometimes  drop  fh>m  the  frames,  and 
thus  cause  disaster  to  the  swarm,  while  a  less 
degree  of  heat  will  render  them  unsafe  to  be 
handled;  and  especiallv  is  this  true  of  the  new 
combs.  An  excess  of  sunshine  on  the  hiver 
is  productive  of  other  evils,  sometimes  result* 
inff  in  the  abeconding  of  the  swarm.  Tet  this 
side  of  the  subject  has  been  so  repeatedly  placed 
bafore  the  attention  of  bee-keepers,  that  it  has 
lend  to  an  extreme  care  in  some  cases,  and  a 
caution  in  this  regard  will  now  be  timely,  as 
there  is  less  danger  in  changing  the  position  of 
hives  now  than  there  will  be  later  in  the 
season. 

The  shade  of  everereens  is  too  dense,  as  their 
foliage  is  heavy,  and,  in  spite  of  the  summer 
temperature,  retains  sufficient  moisture  of  the 
dews  and  rains  to  make  a  location  near  them 
undesirable  for  the  bees.  The  effect  of  too 
much  protection  from  the  sun  may  be  noticed 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  bees  will  be 
seen  to  be  tardv  in  their  appearance,  and  even 
then  they  will  not  come  out  with  a  rush  and 
vigor  that  may  be  customary  of  the  inmates  of 
a  neighboring  hive  that  has  more  sunshine. 
Let  the  hive  be  so  placed  that  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  may  rest  upon  its  entrance,  and  the 
watchful  and  sensitive  bees  will  seek  the  dew- 
laden  flowers  at  an  early  hour.  A  tree  or  shrub 
should  be  near,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
protect  the  hive  from  the  rays  as  they  pene- 
trate the  atmosphere  in  more  direct  lines,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  morning,  and  until  the 
day  begins  to  wane.  In  this  way  the  hive  will 
be  protected,  and  not  sheltered,  as  at  times  the 
sunlight  does  no  harm,  but  acts  as  a  stimulant 
and  health-giver  to  the  inmates. 

I  have  seen  hives  placed  against  the  eastern 
side  of  a  house,  and  when  the  shadow  of  the 
house  did  fall  upon  them,  they  were  treated  to 
a  transition  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
Again,  I  have  noticed  them  facing  the  north, 
with  a  tight  board  fence  on  the  south,  which  is 
a  decided  improvement  on  the  former.  But  a 
bee-house,  a  fence,  or  other  artificial  protection 
cannot  be  so  eood  as  that  afforded  bv  the  shade 
of  a  fruit  or  forest  tree. — Ella^  in  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, 
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CMe  in  Hones. 

BT  D.  L.  PHARKS,  M.  D. 

Symptome  and  Diagnosia — ^Tha  most  promi- 
nent  symptom  is  intermittent  spasm  of  the 
muscular  ooat  of  those  parts  of  tne  large  in- 
testine known  as  the  c^cum  and  colon.  Pain 
is  constant,  but  the  spasm  recurring  everj  few 
minutes,  renders  it  intolerable.  The  animal 
looks  round  at  the  side  or  flank,  runs  violently 
a  short  distance,  lies  down  and  rolls,  or  falls 
•uddenly,  and  sometimes  springs  up  suddenly, 
and  may  even  wound  its  own  belly  oy  violently 
kicking  it.  In  the  intervals  bet  ween  the  parox- 
ysms the  pain  is  comparatively  slight,  so  that 
the  animal  may  nibble  grass.  Tne  disease 
must  be  distinguished  from  gastritis,  enteritis 
i^nd  peritonitis,  with  which  it  has  some  symp- 
toms in  common.  In  the  latter  two  the  pain 
is  uniform  and  constant,  the  belly  hot  and  ex- 
tremely tender  to  the  touch,  and  the  pulse 
l^ccelerated,  while  in  colic  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature of  the  belly  are  little  affected,  and 
pressure  on  the  beUy  relieves  the  pain.  The 
attack  of  colic  is  also  more  sudden  than  the 
other  affections  named.  In  these  the  horse 
may  kick  toward  his  belly,  as  in  colic,  but  is 
careful  not  to  hit  it.  In  gastritis  there  is  less 
pain,  less  distension  of  the  belly  and  flanks, 
less  inclination  to  fall  down,  roll  or  run,  and 
all  his  motions  are  lower  than  in  colic.  In 
gastritis  the  horse  puts  his  mouth  on  the  ribs 
nearer  the  shoulder ;  in  colic  nearer  the  flank. 
In  gastritis  nausea,  distress  and  disgust  are 
sometimes  manifested  by  everting  the  upper 
lip  repeatedly  in  a  ludicrous  way. 

In  spasmodic  colic  we  find  all  the  symptoms 
above  indicated  greatly  intensified,  except  that 
there  is  no  very  great  distension,  while  in  flatu- 
lent colic  the  agony  of  the  paroxysms  is  less, 
but  the  distension  of  the  belly  extreme.  The 
signs  of  colic  from  impaction  are  the  same  as 
in  the  last,  but  the  attack  is  preceded  for  some 
days  by  constipation,  the  feces  being  voided 
with  difficulty  in  small,  hard,  dry  lumps,  not 
unfrequently  being  coated  to  some  extent  with 
tou&ch  mucus. 

Treatment — One  remedy  I  have  used  success- 
fully for  twenty  years  in  all  the  varieties  of 
colic,  and  it  happens  to  be  adapted  to  all.  I 
have  repeatedly  published  this  remedy,  and  it 


is  now  extensively  used  in  most  of  the  States. 
One  tablespoon ful  of  powdered  nux  vomica, 
in  a  gill  each  of  warm  water  and  whisky,  vill 
cure  every  case  if  promptly  given.  "Where 
there  has  been  delay,  and  the  stomach  loaded 
with  other  things,  a  second  dose  may  be  re- 
quired in  twenty  minutes.  If  the  powdered 
nux  vomica  cannot  be  obtained  promptly,  saw 
or  rasp  up  one  or  two  of  the  large  buttons,  and 
eive  ae  above.  I  would  not  give  more  than 
two  large  buttons,  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
powder.  Brandy,  or  any  spirit  equal  in  strength 
to  good  whisky,  may  be  substituted  fer  the 
latter ;  but  the  spirit  and  warm  water  are  both 
very  important  in  developing  promptly  and 
effectively  the  virtues  and  powers  of  the  drug. 

Tartar  emetic  is  adapted  to  all  the  varieties 
of  colic,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  General 
W.  L.  Brandon  as  a  sure  cure'.  A  tablespoon- 
ful  is  ordered,  and  not  more  than  two  dosea  to 
be  i^ven  within  an  interval  of  an  hour.  The 
antimony  relaxes  the  whole  system,  and  some- 
times sickens  the  animal  very  much. 

Sulphuric  ether,  in  doses  of  two  ounces,  is  a 
good  remedy  in  spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic 
Chloroform,  in  like  dose,  is  much  more  certain 
and  prompt.  It  should  be  given  in  thin  mu- 
cilage or  milk.  An  ounce  of  laudanum  may 
be  combined  with  it  with  advantage  in  some 
cases.  Although  the  first,  perhaps,  who  had 
the  temerity,  as  it  was  considered  many  years 
ago,  to  administer  chloroform  internally,  I  do 
not  appreciate  it  so  highly  as  many  others  do. 
I  have  seen  animals  considerably  damaged  by 
drenching  with  it,  when  awkwardly  done. 
Besides  it  intoxicates  the  animal  considerably. 

On  one  occasion,  when  far  from  home,  my 
horse  having  flatulent  colic,  I  gave  him  an 
ounce  of  laudanum  and  two  ounces  of  bi-carbo- 
nate  of  soda  in  a  bottle  of  water ;  then  tied 
tobacco  on  the  bit,  mounted  and  rode  on.  The 
colic  was  soon  cured.  Another  good  remedy 
for  this  variety  is  powdered  grains  of  paradise 
and  caraway  seeds,  eacA  one  or  two  teaspoonsful 
and  twenty  drops  oil  peppermint  or  an  ounce 
of  the  essence,  given  in  thin  warm  mucilage. 

In  Europe,  veterinarians  give  for  spasmodic 
colic  sulphur  ether,  one  ounce ;  laudanum,  two 
ounces;  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  five 
ounces.  Mix  and  give  every  half  hour  until 
relief  is  afforded.  Another  good  remedy  they 
use  is  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  one  ounce 
and  a  half;  laudanum,  two  ounces;  tincture  of 
ginger,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  hot  ale,  one 
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qoiiTt.  Mix  and  give  9V9ry  hour.  At  the  9ame 
time  diligenUy  apply  hot  i^ater  to  the  abdomen, 
and  by  epema  administer  as  much  ^yater  at 
100°  Pahrenheit  as  the  bowels  will  hold,  with- 
out using  too  much  force. 

In  Bngland,  the  following  is  also  highly 
commenoed  in  both  spasmodic  and  flatulent 
colic:  spirit  of  turpentine,  four  ounces;  linseed 
oil.  twelve  ounces;  laudanum,  one  ounce  and  a 
half.  Mix  and  give  every  hour  till  the  pain 
ceases.  Warm  water  enemas  often  brmgs 
away  vast  quantities  of  gas,  and  thus  relieve. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bowel  is  folded  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  per 
rectum.  The  only  remedy  then,  if  the  disten- 
sion is  enormous  and  unyielding,  is  in  punctur- 
ing the  bowel  by  plunging  in  a  small  sharp 
blade,  two  inches  in  fVont  of  the  hip  bone,  on 
the  right  side.  The  exact  point  to  puncture 
varies  a  little  with  the  size  and  form  of  the 
animal.  I  have  seen  this  fail  only  once,  and 
succeed  several  times. 

When  the  bowel  is  impacted  with  dry  feces, 
anterior  attempts  at  purgation  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  The  anti-spasmodics  and 
anodynes  may  be  thus  introduced,  but  proceed- 
ings for  removing  the  obstructions  must  be 
wholly  a  posteriori.  In  some  of  these  cases  a 
patient  use  of  the  syringe  will  be  required, 
with  large  quantities  of  warm  water  often  re- 
peated, till  the  obstructing  mass  is  softened  and 
evacuated.  The  water  must  be  injected  copi- 
ously, and  when  I  say  copiously,  let  it  oe 
remembered  that  the  large  bowel  of  the  horse 
will  hold  twelve  gallons  or  more. — Field  and 
Pcietory. 

Cor«8. 

The  prevailing  and  accepted  definition  of 
com  is  an  erroneous  one,  viz. :  that  of  its  being 
a  bruise  between  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
coffin  bone  above  and  the  hoof  below,  by  which 
extravasion  of  blood  is  said  to  ensue.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  bruising  of  the  sole  does 
happen  in  cases  of  flat-footed  horses,  while 
their  feet  are  made  still  flatter  by  shoeing  and 
bad  management,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  sole  to  bear  on  the  shoe,  fix  it  at 
different  parts,  so  as  to  produce  injury  to  the 
bone  and  intervening  tissues,  when  pain  and 
rapidly  changing  complications  follow.  In  the 
case  assumed  above,  however,  we  have  not  the 
production  of  that  which  has  received  the 
name  of  corn.  Corns  occur  to  horses  with  the 
best  of  feet,  the  common  cause  being  the  worst 
of  shoeing.  The  seat  of  corn  is  in  the  lami- 
nated structure  at  the  angles  of  inflection,  or, 
as  may  be  better  understocMl,  the  extreme  point 
of  the  heel.  They  happen  in  a  similar  way 
undec  fast  exertion  that  a  blister  does  to  our 
heel  under  hard  marches.  The  ecchymosis 
(blood  stain)  which  follows  the  injury,  and 
which  is  called  the  corn,  is  nothing  else  than 
an  after-efiect,  due  to  the  gravitation  of  the 
blood-stained  serum  which  is  exuded.  .The 
corn  is  a  reality ;  it  consists  in  a  horn  tumor 
at  the  angle  above  indicated.  These  tumufac- 
tions  reach  to  various  proportions,  from  that 
of  enlargement  and  increased  density  of  the 


common  horn  lamina  to  their  obliteration,  and 
in  the  place  an  intruding  growth  of  smooth 
horn  more  dense  than  that  of  any  part  of  the 
hoof  normally.  This  effect  of  nature  to  fence 
out  and  strengthen  as  man  mutilates  and  weak- 
ens, offers  a  warning  lesson  to  those  who  cut 
and  destroy  the  sole  of  the  hoof;  we  find  that 
the  more  it  is  scooped  away,  and  the  external 
cavity  deepened,  so  relatively  does  the  intru- 
sion increase  upward,  the  tissues  and  cartilage 
making  way  by  their  becoming  absorb^.  • 
Being  injuries,  the  corn  disappear  like  other 
bruises  when  the  cause  that  produces  and  keeps 
them  up  is  removed,  less  the  consequences  of 
protracted  injury  that  may  remain.  I  never 
pare  these  (so-called)  seats  of  corn,  and  when 
the  injury  has  been  done,  and  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive blood-stained  marks  appear,  I  no  more 
think  of  cutting  and  exploring  than  a  surgeon 
would  cut  into  a  black  bruise  seen  upon  the 
skin  of  his  patient  I  simply  shoe  feet  with 
corns  just  as  I  have  directed  shoeing  to  be 
done,  and  relieve  the  horse  at  once.  In  other 
words,  the  treatment  of  corns  consists  in  a 
properly  applied  system  of  shoeing. 

Prof.  John  Gamoke. 


PreyentlTe  and  Bemedy  for  Hog  Cholera. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer^  who 
has  had  large  experience  with  swine,  says  the 
following  are  reliable : 

Preventive,  —  One  peck  wood  ashes,  four 
pounds  salt,  one  pound  each  of  black  anti- 
mony, copperas  and  sulphur,  quarter  of  a  pound 
saltpeter.  Pound,  mix  thoroughly  and  moisten 
enough  to  prevent  waste ;  put  in  a  trough  in  a 
dry  place  where  the  hogs  can  at  all  times  eat 
as  much  as  they  please  of  it.  I  have  strictly 
followed  directions  and  had  no  cholera. 

Remedy — It  is:  Sulphur,  two  pounds;  cop- 
peras, two  pounds;  madder,  two  pounds;  black 
antimony,  half  pound ;  saltpeter,  half  pound ; 
arsenic,  two  ounces.  The  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  one  hundred  hogs,  and  is  mixed  with  slop 
enough  for  a  few  doses  all  round — a  pint  to 
each  hog.  Each  time  I  tried  this  I  had  about 
fifty  head,  and  not  one  died  that  was  able  to 
walk  to  the  trough  and  drink. 

Thrush. — I  have  successfully  treated  cases 
of  thrush  in  the  following  manner:  Clean  out 
the  foot  thoroughly ;  then  take  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  salt,  and  saturate  with  creosote ;  then 
pack  the  open  spaces  each  side  of  the  frog  with 
the  salt;  cover  with  tar  and  fill  with  oakum  to 
keep  the  packing  in  place ;  renew  the  dressing 
in  three  days;  Keep  the  feet  in  a  dry  place. 
Thrush  is  brought  on  by  allowing  animals  to 
stand  in  foul  places. —  Vet,  in  Cultivator  and 
(Country  Oenileman. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  writes 
that  ticks  may  be  kept  from  sheep,  and  even 
driven  from  them,  by  putting  sulphur  in  their 
salt  once  a  month.  He  keeps  lice  from  his 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs  by  the  same  means.  If 
lice  trouble  hogs,  he  puts  sulphur  in  their  food. 
If  chickens  are  troubled  with  them,  he  puts 
sulphur  in  the  food,  and  sprinkles  it  in  the  nests 
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How  to  Commence  with  Poultry. 

The  above  queetion  is  raised  in  a  poultry 
paper.  Shall  the  breeder  start  with  eggs,  or- 
dered a  long  distance,  perhaps,  and  sent  by 
express,  or  had  he  better  buy  fowls  at  once? 

Assuming  that  the  eggs  will  not  be  harnoed 
in  transit,  or  exchanged  on  the  way  for  com- 
mon or  low  priced  eggs,  and  that  the  fowls  will 
also  escape  any  like  mishaps,  (though  it  is  said 
that  such  things  do  happen  every  now  and 
then,)  the  question  is  one  which  will  not  long 
puzzle  a  business  man — ^that  is,  one  possessing 
the  capital  requisite  for  the  pursuit  in  which  he 
proposes  to  eneage,  and  the  general  qualifica- 
tions for  its  judicious  investment. 

If  the  inquirer  is  a  business  man  after  the 
above  definition,  let  him  buy  the  fowls  at  once. 
He  gains  a  season's  profit  by  it,  and  that  is  very 
important.  If  a  man  is  qualified  at  the  start 
for  his  calling,  and  does  not  need  to  feel  his 
way  and  educate  himself  up,  there  is  no  busi- 
ness wisdom  in  beginning  at  the  very  bottom 
and  plodding  along  like  a  child  learning  to 
walk.  And  the  advice  applies  to  most  other 
pursuits  as  well  as  to  poultry  breeding.  Any 
calling  which  in  its  nature  depends  on  capital 
and  tbe  skill  to  use  it  wisely,  may  as  well  be 
placed  on  a  strong  basis  at  the  start,  one  that 
will  command  confidence  and  respect  Patron- 
age is  then  attracted  at  once,  and  largely  be- 
cause the  party  or  parties  show  confidence  in 
themselves.  It  is  necessary  also,  in  order  to 
compete  with  established  rivals  in  the  same 
business.  A  newspaper  in  New  York  city 
started  in  the  modest  way  in  which  the  Herald 
and  Tribune  were  started,  but  with  the  expec- 
tation of  competing  with  them  noWj  would 
stand  a  poor  chance  of  growth. 

But  if  the  proposed  breeder  is  without  capi- 
tal, then  the  other  course  becomes  a  necessity. 
Bggs  cost  less  than  a  trio  or  more  of  fowls. 
Final  success  may  come  from  investment  in  a 
single  dozen,  but  it  will  take  time,  and  simply 
because  **time  is  money,"  is  it  wise,  where 
cash  in  hand  can  be  controlled,  to  start  on  a 
liberal  scale.  There  are,  too,  some  risks  in  or- 
dering eggs  which  do  not  pertain  to  fowls. 
They  may  l^  broken,  or  their  fertility  shaken 
out  of  them  by  reckless  handling.  They  are 
more  likely  to  be  delayed  in  transit  than  living 
fowls.  They  are  liable  to  accidents  and  fail- 
ures after  beine  received.  The  chickens,  when 
hatched,  may  die  prematurely.  But  when  you 
get  a  mature  pair  or  trio  of  fowls,  you  have, 
practically,  eggs  also — good  eggs—subject  to 
none  of  the  mishaps  of  transportation.  If  you 
buy  a  dozen  or  two  of  fowls,  or  a  large  fiock, 
with  a  view  to  breeding  on  a  large  scale  imme- 
diately, the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  war- 
rants and  prompts  an  amount  of  care  in  all  the 
details  which  is  very  certain  to  lead  to  an  early 
success. 

Circumstances,  then,  must  decide  the  answer 
to  such  a  question.  Capital,  or  the  want  of  it, 
business  tact,  or  the  want  of  that  also,  the  dis- 
tance and  dangers  of  transportation,  the  char- 


acter of  the  man  or  men  with  whom  you  are 
propoaing  to  deal,  &o.,  must  be  the  guide. 
But,  all  things  considered,  a  man  will  gene- 
rally reap  the  meet  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the 
mostpront,  by  buying  the  fowls,  and  not  placiog 
much  confidence  in  eggs  which  have  been 
handled  by  such  unsympathetic  mortals  as  ex- 
pressmen and  their  set,  and  that  after  being 
packed  by  parties  who  renounce  all  responsi- 
bility for  their  condilion  after  being  "  packed 
and  delivered  to  the  express."  Alixis. 


Buff  Cochins. 


The  Asiatic  family,  or  group  of  breeds,  were 
first  represented  in  America  bv  the  Shanghais, 
the  history  of  which  is  of  peculiar  interest;  for 
their  introduction  first  gave  the  start  to  the 
poultry  mania  which  has  brought  about  such 
valuable  results.  But  the  old  red  Shanghais, 
as  well  as  the  black  and  gray  varieties  which 
appeared  later,  have  been  displaced  by  their 
cousins,  the  much  more  valuable  Brahmas  and 
Cochins. 

The  various  breeds  of  Cochins  are  very  much 
alike  in  general  character,  and  differ  mainly  in 
the  color  of  their  plumage.  The  Buff  is  more 
commonly  met  with  and  more  extensively  ad- 
vertised than  any  other  variety  of  Cochins. 
Much  variety  is  allowed  in  the  shade,  which 
varies  from  a  very  pale  hue  to  a  rich,  deep 
color,  although  at  exhibitions  all  the  fowls  in 
one  pen  must  be  alike.  The  light  yellow  are 
sometimes  called  "  lemon,"  and  the  darker  sort 
"cinnamon"  Cochins.  The  yellow  is  rich  in 
tone,  paler  on  the  fiuff  than  elsewhere,  but 
apart  from  this,  quite  equallv  distributed.  The 
eye«,  bill,  legs  and  feet  are  also  yellow. 

The  buff  should  be  as  free  from  cloudiness  as 
possible.  Black  sometimes  appears  in  the  tail, 
and  often  in  the  neck  of  the  hens,  but  is  con- 
sidered very  objectionable.  White  ear-lobes  are 
not  approved.  To  get  and  keep  a  good,  deep 
hue  some  care  is  necessary,  as  thesucctssive  gen- 
erations will  get  lighter,  if  left  to  themse&es. 

In  shape  and  carriage  the  Buff  Cochin  ii 
superb.  The  broad  breast,  compactly  folded 
wings,  and  large  thighs  and  legs,  with  the  ex- 
actness of  the  head,  which  seems  all  the  higher 
from  the  smallness  of  the  tail,  give  the  breed 
its  well  known  sturdy  dignity.  Its  fullness  of 
shape,  like  that  of  the  JBranma,  is  suggestive 
enough  of  meatiness  and  productiveness  to 
make  the  breed  popular. 

The  economical  merits  of  Buff  Cochins  are 
not  particularly  distinguished  from  those  of 
other  members  of  the  Cochin  family.  Their 
flavor  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  some  other 
breeds,  and  their  skins  are  too  yellow  to  sell 
well  in  some  markets  in  this  country,  where  the 
English  preference  for  light  skin  and  legs  in 
poultry  prevails,  though  in  some  localities  yel- 
low-legged fowls  are  preferred  for  the  tahle. 
Their  chief  merits  are  their  disposition  to  lay 
in  vunter,  and  their  very  quiet  habits.  They 
are  hardy,  too,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
Brahma.  The  Cochins  are  particularly  free 
from  roup,  and  their  chickens  are  Tery  easily 
reared. 
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The  Tegetable  Garden. 

OrdiDarily  this  month  is  too  hot  to  allow  of 
mach  work  in  the  garden  beyond  the  pulling 
and  drying  of  onions,  transplanting  cabbages, 
egg-plants  and  tomatoes  for  fall  consumption, 
and  keeping  thinned  and  clean  the  vegetables 
already  in  the  ground. 

Irish  potatoes  should  be  dug  and  put  away, 
eare  being  taken  not  to  expose  them  for  a 
minute  to  the  hot  sun.  If  they  are  so  exposed 
they  will  certainly  rot.  They  should  be  spread 
out  thinly  on  a  dry  cellar  floor,  or  under  a 
house  where  the  sun  is  excluded. 

Toward  the  end  of  this  month,  the  earlier 
kinds  of  Irish  potatoes,  which  were  dug  last 
month,  can  be  replanted,  and  if  planted  in 
good  soil  will  make  a  good  crop  before  frost. 
Mulching  the  ground  heavily  after  a  rain  will 
be  found  a  great  benefit  in  raising  this  second 
crop. 

Snap-beans,  corn,  tomatoes,  may  be  planted 
still  on  the  ground  from  which  the  early  crops 
have  been  removed.  With  a  little  care  and 
diligence  a  good  and  abundant  supply  of  fall 
vegetables  can  be  obtained. 

Cabbages  for  winter  use  should  now  be  sown. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  trans- 
plant set  them  out  in  trenches  three  feet  apart, 
seven  or  eight  inches  deep,  with  abundance  of 
well-rotted  manure  in  the  bottom  of  them.  As 
the  plants  grow  draw  the  soil  to  them  as  to 
celery  until  the  ground  is  level. 

English  peas  planted  this  month  frequently 
yield  a  good  crop.  Not  long  ago  we  read  in 
some  horticultural  work,  the  name  of  which 
we  are  unable  to  recall,  that  the  best  way  to 
plant  English  peas  this  month  is  to  plant  them 


under  straw—sow  the  peas  in  drills  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  apart  and  cover  the  whole  with 
straw  a  foot  thick.  The  peas  will  come  through 
the  straw  without  any  difficulty,  and  will  yield 
a  large  crop. 

Sprinkle  a  mixture  of  salt,  ashes  and  soot 
over  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  while  the  dew 
is  on  them  in  the  morning  as  a  preventive 
against  bugs  and  worms.  Plant  cucumbers 
and  melons  for  pickling.  Top  the  okra,  allow 
none  of  the  pods  to  open  on  the  stalk  except 
those  reserved  for  seed. 

Gather  pot,  sweet  and  medicinal  herbs  when 
in  bloom ;  dry  them  in  the  shade  and  put  away 
in  paper  bags  for  winter  use. 

If  the  month  be.  dry  and  hot,  mulch  all 
growing  vegetables  as  far  as  possible.  The  in- 
creased production  will  amply  repay  the  labor. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Keep  the  beds  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 
Stir  the  soil  lightly  with  a  fine  rake  and  scrape 
away  all  grass  from  the  walks.  Top  the  dahlias 
to  make  them  bushy,  and  tie  them  securely  to 
stakes.  If  topped  after  they  have  ceased  to 
bloom  they  may  flower  again  on  the  fresh 
growth  which  they  will  make.  Take  up  bulb- 
ous roots,  dry  them  in  the  shade,  and  put  away 
to  set  out  again  in  October.  Cut  off  the  de- 
cayed flowers  of-  roses  and  other  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs.  Bemove  annuals  which 
have  gone  out  of  flower  and  the  seed  stalks  of 
perennials.  Roses  may  now  be  budded  and 
layered.  Verbenas  and  petunias,  and  climbing 
plants  like  Wisteria,  may  also  be  layered.  The 
Chinese  Wisteria  grows  freely  from  cuttings, 
but  the  cuttings  will  never  bloom.     Those 
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propagated  from  layers  will  alone  bear  flowers. 
Water  the  flower  garden  in  the  evening  after 
the  sun  ha^  gone  down.  Keep  the  grass  of  the 
lawn  closely  mown. 


The  Orchard. 

The  heavily  laden  branches  of  all  fVuit  trees 
should  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  burden 
by  thinning  the  fruit  and  removing  all  that  is 
•defective. 

Fruits  as  they  ripen  should  be  gathered  im- 
mediately. Pears  should  be  picked  before  they 
l>ecome  thoroughly  ripe  and  placed  on  a  shelf 
in  a  dark  closet,  where  they  will  ripen  thor- 
oughly and  preserve  their  full  flavor.  This 
precaution  is  particularly  necessary  in  the  case 
•of  Jargonelles  and  Bartletts,  which  if  allowed 
to  ripen  on  the  tree  will  be  found  to  be  rotten 
•At  the  core.  Remove  carefully  all  suckers, 
pin«h  the  ends  of  too  luxuriant  shoots,  and  in 
case  the  tree  is  growing  out  of  shape,  prune 
moderately. 

Keep  strawberries  free  from  runners  except 
those  which  are  wanted  to  make  new  beds.  Cut 
away  the  old  cane  of  raspberry  bushes,  leaving 
l)ut  four  or  five  shoots  to  each  stool. 

Now  is  the  time  to  catch  the  borers  before 
they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  bark  near  the  ground. 
It  is  said  that  a  little  guano  strewn  close  to  the 
base  of  the  tree  will  prevent  them  ftrom  enter- 
ing the  ground  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  others 
^^commend  as  a  preventive  to  wrap  the  stem 
of  the  tree  with  brown  paper  to  the  height  of 


a  foot  froi][i  the  ground.  Worms,  borers,  bugs 
and  aphides  of  every  kind  which  prey  upon 
fruit  trees  should  now  be  pursued  and  extermi- 
nated. A  fe*^  hours  spent  in  waging  this  war 
now  will  ensure  healthy  trees  and  good  fruit 
next  year.  It  is  recommended  to  wssh  the 
stems  of  apple  trees  in  dry  weather  with  ashes 
and  water  or  brine  to  protect  them  against  the 
borer. 

For  the  Southern  Farm  and  ffomt. 

Lawns. 

BY  THE   LATE   WM.   N.   WHITE. 

If  your  lawn  is  formed  of  Bermuda  grsss, 
the  hardiest  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  selected 
if  any  are  to  be  planted  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
trees  ought  to  have  a  year  or  two  of  growth 
before  the  grass  is  set.  If  planted  on  existing 
lawns,  a  circle  round  them  not  less  than  six 
feet  in  diameter  must  be  kept  free  from  grass. 
Evergreens  in  particular  will  make  no  growth, 
and  indeed  will  almost  certainly  die  if  planted 
in  turf  without  being  set  in  a  good  bed  of  pre- 
pared soil  and  the  grass  kept  away  from  them 
for  a  few  years.  Bermuda  may  be  planted  like 
the  blue-grass  turf,  but  spreads  more  rapidly. 
Of  blue-grass  seed  there  should  be  sown  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  one  bushel  per  acre,  and 
of  white  clover  six  pounds. 

After  its  formation,  the  satisfaction  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  lawn  depends  upon  its  keeping. 
The  best  English  and  Northern  lawns  are  kept 
in  their  lovaly  green  condition  by  being  mown 
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through  the  season  of  growth  as  often  as  once 
every  eight  or  ten  days.  They  are  also  fre- 
qaentlj  rolled,  and  these  two  operations  in  time 
give  them  the  smoothness  and  elasticity  so 
much  valued. 

In  this  country,  if  the  grass  he  allowed  to 
erow  up  five  or  six  inches  and  then  is  mown, 
m  summer  the  effect  will  he,  unless  mowing 
happens  to  precede  a  long  storm,  that  the  grass 
will  die  out  in  patches  and  weeas  will  take  its 
place.  Bermuda  grass  is  of  course  in  no  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed  hy  mowing  or  anything 
abort  of  digging  up  the  roots  and  burning; 
bat  -with  the  other  grasses,  if  mowing  has  been 
neglected  at  the  proper  season,  it  is  better  to 
let  the  crop  remain  through  the  summer  to 
protect  and  shade  the  roots  from  the  sun.  The 
roots  must  be  kept  hardy  by  constant  exposure 
to  solar  influences  from  frequent  mowings  made 
before  the  ^rass  is  high,  or  else  the  mowing 
must  be  entirely  dispensed  with  and  the  grass 
left  to  ehield  the  roots  from  the  summer  sun, 
and  as  a  mulch  in  the  fall  to  protect  them  from 
the  frost.  In  either  of  these  methods  the  grass 
will  do  well,  though  in  small  plats.  To  mow 
frequently  gives  the  most  satisfactory  effect. 
Mowing  when  the  grass  is  high  and  exposing 
the  roots  to  our  burning  sun  will  ruin  any  lawn 
except  of  Bermuda  grass. 

Lawns  should  receive  an  annual  coat  of  ma- 
nure. Well-rotted  stable  manure,  composted 
with  leaf  mold,  is  the  best,  but  when  not  ob- 
tainable bone  dust  or  manipulated  guano  is  a 
good  substitute.  Ashes  or  lime  is  a  useful  ap- 
plication ohce  in  three  or  four  years  where  the 
soil  IB  not  calcareous. 

A  good  portion  of  the  lawn  should  he  left 
uncovered  with  trees  to  admit  circulation,  give 
breadth  of  light,  and  show  the  forms  of  the 
groups  and  mosses  of  the  trees. 

Do  not  lay  out  too  many  walks,  for  even  the 
least  e5c pensive  will  be  troublesome  to  keep  in 
order;  better  trust  to  the  smooth  green  turf. 
Bcott's  walks  at  Abbottsford  were  grassy  foot- 
paths. Do  iiot  ornament  your  lawn  with  too 
many  fountains,  vases,  etc.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  extravagance.  All  that  is  wanted  is  the 
simple  and  natural,  and  this  may  be  secured  by 
employing  only  trees  and  grass.  €k)od  order 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  a  confusion  of  vases, 
statues,  etc,  and  rural  bedlams,  mixed  jumbles 
of  discordant  forms,  materials,  ornaments  and 
decoration^,  are  utterly  unsatisfactory. 


Newly  Set  Trees. 

We  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who  may 
have  set  young  trees  last  autumn  or  this  spring, 
not  as  new,  but  because  the  necessary  care  is 
apt  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten.  There  is 
a  critical  period  late  in  spring  or  early  in 
summer,  when  trees  often  suffer  severely  and 
sometimes  fatally,  for  want  of  a  little  timely 
attention. 

Trees  set  out  last  autumn  are  sometimes  se- 
riously injured  by  winds,  which  sway  about 
the  stem  and  form  a  hole  in  the  earth  by  this 
motion.  The  air  enters,  comes  in  contact  with 
the  roots,  and  such  trees  frequently  die.    The 


remedy  consists  in  throwing  the  earth  away 
from  the  tree,  applying  fresh,  mellow  earth, 
pressing  it  down  firml;^  enough  to  protect  the 
young  tree  from  the  wind.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  necessary  to  throw  up  a  mound  of  eart^  as 
an  additional  protection  for  a  few  weeks  until 
it  becomes  established.  Where  the  roots  have 
been  cut  short  in  taking  up,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  stem  by  means  of  an  inclined 
stake,  but  staking  is  always  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  As  a  general  rule,  liable  to  excep- 
tions, trees  should  never  be  so  large  when  re- 
moved as  to  require  staking;  and  if  the  roots- 
have  been  carenilly  taken  up  and  well  spread 
out  in  transplanting,  they  will  stand  more  se- 
curely. Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  tree  hav- 
ing a  laree  top  has  retained  a  small  set  of 
roots,  in  which  case  the  head  must  be  freely  cut 
back  so  as  to  render  it  lighter,  and  to  equalize 
top  and  roots.  But  if  the  buds  have  already 
started,  or  are  partly  expanded,  the  cutting 
hack  must  he  omitted,  as  nothing  checks  a 
newly  set  tree  more  than  pruning  too  late  in 
spring. 

Hardy  trees  set  out  in  autumn  would  alwavs 
do  better  than  spring  set  trees  if  properly 
treated,  the  earth  having  become  well  settlea 
about  the  roots  and  an  earlv  start  given  them. 
But  it  often  happens  that  all  these  advantages 
are  lost  by  neglect.  In  addition  to  the  injury 
already  mentioned  from  swaying  about  by  the 
wind,  the  hard  crust  which  forms  during  the 
several  months  they  have  stood  is  a  serious 
detriment,  and  care  should  he.  taken  to  break 
this  crust  and  produce  a  fine  mellow  surface. 

As  hot  weather  approaches,  all  newly  trans- 
planted trees  require  mulching.  In  most  cases 
mellow  earth  forms  the  best  mulch;  and  if  a 
circle  about  the  tree,  several  feet  in  diameter,, 
is  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated,  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  will  be  retained,  and  a  fine  growth 
will  be  the  result.  An  additional  mulching 
will  be  necessary  only  on  very  dry  soils,  or  in 
an  unusually  dry  season.  Young  cherry  trees 
form  an  exception,  and  they  should  always  be 
mulched  before  the  hot  weather  of  summer. 
After  having  been  well  set  out  and  commenced 

frowinff,  the  leaves  often  wither  and  the  trees 
ie  under  hot  suns.  Several  inches  of  old 
straw  or  grass  spread  timely  under  the  tree 
will  save  it.  This  mulching  should  never  be 
omitted  with  cherry  trees  the  first  year. 

Watering  trees  should  never  be  employed 
except  in  extreme  cases.  The  practice  de- 
stroys many  more  trees  than  it  saves.  If  they 
are  well  set  and  the  earth  kept  mellow,  they 
will  not  need  it.  A  neighbor  set  out  thirty 
cherry  trees  and  watered  fifteen.  Those  not 
watered  all  lived ;  a  large  number  of  the  wa- 
tered trees  died  in  consequence  of  the  hard 
crust  which  the  watering  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, while  none  reached  the  roots  a  foot  below. 
If  water  is  ever  applied  to  a  young  tree,  the 
surface  earth  should  be  first  shoveled  away,  so 
that  it  may  at  once  reach  the  roots,  and  the 
mellow  earth  then  replaced.  But  even  here 
the  intermitting  supply  thus  given  is  not  as 
good  as  the  uniform  moisture  preserved  by 
keeping  a  mellow  bed  of  earth. 
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The  First  Gardea. 

She  draws  her  chair  up  to  biSf  and  lays  one 
hand  on  bis  knee,  and  purees  up  her  little  lips 
into  a  whistle  of  expectation — ^the  vixen — and 
tells  ab  mt  her  motber's  gHrden,  and  how  nice  it 
is  to  have  vegetables  fresh  from  the  vines  every 
morning,  and  she  will  go  rigbt  oat  and  plan 
the  whole  thing  herself.  And  so  she  ooes. 
He  takes  bis  spHcle,  and  works  himself  into  a 

•  perflpiration,  and  sbe  tramps  around  under  a 
frightful  sun -bonnet,  and  gets  under  his  feet 
and  shrieks  at  the  worms,  and  loses  her  shoes, 
and  naakes  him  first  vexed,  and  then  mad,  and 
*  then  ferocious.  Aft*r  the  garden  is  spaded, 
he  gets  the  seed,  and  finds  that  she  has  been 
thoughtful   enough    to  open  the  papers  and 

"  empty  thirteen  varieties  of  different  vegetables 
into  one  dish.     This  leads  him  to  step  out  doors 

■  where  he  can  commune  with  nature  alone  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  takes  up  the  seed  and  a 
hoe,  and  a  line  and  two  pegs,  and  starts  for 
the  garden.  And  then  she  puts  on  that  awful 
bonnet,  and  brines  up  the  rear  with  a  long 
handled  rake,  and  a  pocket  full  of  beans  and 
petunia  seed  and  dahlia  bulbs.  While  he  is 
planting  the  oorn  she  stands  on  the  cucumber 
hills,  and  rakes  over  the  seed  pan.  Then  she 
puts  the  rake  handle  over  her  shoulder,  and 
the  teeth  into  his  hair,  and  walks  over  the  other 
beds.  He  do  n't  find  the  squash  seed  until  she 
moves,  and  then  he  digs  them  out  of  the  earth 
...y  with  his  thumb.  She  plants  the  best  seed  her- 
self, putting;  just  about  two  feet  of  earth  and 

*'  sod  upon  them.  Then  she  takes  advantage  of 
his  absorption  in  other  matters,  and  puts  down 

'  ,  jthe  petunia  seed  in  one  spot,  and  afterward 
fx    digs  them  up,  and  puts  them  down  in  another 

..   place.     The  beans  she  conceals  in  the  earth 

''  wherever  she  can  find  a  place,  and  puts  the 
bulbs  in  the  cucumber  bills.  Then  she  tips 
over  the  seed  pan  again,  and  apologizes,  and 
.  .steps  on  two  of  the  best  tomato  plants,  and 
says,  "O,  my  I"  which  in  no  way  resembles 
what  he  says.    About  this  time  sl)p  discovers  a 

.  better  place  for  the  petunia  seed,  but  having 
forgotten  where  she  last  put  them,  she  proceeds 
(to  find  tliKBi^  and  within  an  incredible  brief 
apace  of  time,  succeeds  in  unearthing  pretty 
much  everything  that  has  been  put  down. 
After  confusing  things  so^  there  is  no  earthly 
possibility  of  ever  unravelling  them  again,  she 
says  the  sun  is  killing  her,  and  goes  over  to 
the  fence,  where  she  stands  four  hours,  telling 
the  woman  next  door  about  an  aunt  of  hers 
who  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  eleven  years, 
jand  had  eight  doctors  from  the  city,  but  nothing 
would  give  her  any  relief  until  an  old  lady — 
l>ut  you  have  heard  it  before.  The  next  day  a 
man  comes  to  his  office  to  get  the  pay  for  a 
patent  seed-sower  which  his  wife  had  ordered, 
and  he  no  more  than  gets  away  before  the 
patentee  of  a  new  lawn-mower  comes  in  with  an 
order  for  ten  dollars,  and  he  in  turn  is  followed 
hy  the  corn-sheller  man,  and  the  miserable 
gardener  starts  for  borne  to  head  off  the  rob- 
Ws,  and  'finds  bis  wife  at  the  gate  with  his 
lOwn  hat  oq,  and  just  about  to  close  a  bargain 
with  a  smooth-«faced  individual  for  a  two  hun- 
4lTed  dollar   mowii^   machine   and  a  pearl- 


handled,  ivory-mounted  hay-cutter.  He  first 
knocks  the  agricultural  implement  agent  on 
the  head,  and  then  drags  the  miserable  woman 
into  the  house  and,  locking  the  door,  givei 
himself  up  to  his  emotions. — Danbury  News. 


Domestic  Reeeiptg. 

Short-Cake  No.  1. — Bub  together  one  quart 
of  fiour,  one  teaspoonfuf  of  salt,  and  one  cap 
of  butter,  lard  or  beef  drippings.  Make  into  a 
paste  with  either  sour  or  buttermilk,  and  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  dissolved  in  a 
little  warm  water.  Make  into  a  soft  dough 
and  bake. 

Aristocratic  Short-Gake. — Rub  together 
one  quart  of  fiour,  butter  as  large  as  an  egg, 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Then  add  half  a 
pint  or  more  of  thick  cream,  enough  to  suf- 
ficiently wet  the  fiour,  sour  cream  is  the  best 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pearlash  dissolvea 
in  a  little  water.  Sweet  cream  will  do  lost  as 
well,  but  if  it  is  used,  leave  out  the  pearlash. 

Strawberry  Short  Cake — Rub  together 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  qunrt  of  flour,  and 
milk  enough  to  sufficiently  wet  the  flour.  If 
sour  milk  is  used,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  milk.  Bake  thin,  split  in 
halves  and  spread  with  butter  and  strawberries. 

Ross  Geranium  asks  for  receipts  for  nice 
cakes: 

Bridgeport. — One  cup  of  butter,  2  caps  of 
fine  white  sugar,  3}  cups  of  flour,  2  cups  cur- 
rants, 1  cup  sweet  milk,  in  which  dissolve  \ 
teaspoonful  soda,  4  eggs;  stir  1  teaspoonful 
cream  tartar  into  the  flour.  Bake  in  two  sheets 
in  a  quick  oven ;  frost  if  you  choose.  By  sub- 
stituting chopped  raisins,  1  cup  in  one-half  the 
above  quantity,  you  have  two  kinds  of  cake  at 
one  baking;  or  you  can  slice  citron  for  the  iruit| 
which  is  very  nice. 

Fruit  Cake. — One  and  two-thirds  cups  of 
butter,  6  cups  of  flour,  3  cups  of  sunr,  1  cup  of 
wine,  1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  1  pound  of  raisins, 

1  jiound  of  currants,  (  pound  of  citron,  6  eggi. 
Spice  to  your  taste— nice. 

Cider  Cake. — Two  pounds  of  flour,  1  pound 
suear,  f  pound  butter,  1  pound  currants,  1  pint 
cider,  6  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  soda.  Spice  to  your 
taste. 

Light  Fruit  Cake. — Three-fourths  pound 
butter,  1  pound  sugar,  1  pound  eegs,  1  pound 
flour,  1  pound  raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  a 
little,  i  pound  citron,  small  teaspoonful  aoda, 
no  spice.    Will  keep  all  summer. 

Marble  Cake. —  White, — One  cup  of  but- 
ter, 3  cups  white  sugar,  5  cups  flour,  1  cup  new 
milk,  }  teaspoonful  soda,  whites  of  8  eggs. 

Marble  Cake — Dark. — One  cup  of  butter, 

2  cups  brown  sugar,  1  cup  molasses,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  4  cups  flour,  }  teaspoonful  soda,  1  whole 
^SS)  y^l^B  o^  8  eggSi  all  kinds  of  spice.  Bake 
in  two  deep  tins.  Put  a  layer  of  dark  cake  in 
at  the  bottom,  then  one  of  light,  and  so  on. 
When  you  cut  it,  the  effect  is  beautifuL 
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To  oar  Sabseribers. 

Serious  illness  and  the  advice  of  our  physician 
that  total  rest  from  mental  labor  is  necessary 
to  recovery,  eompel  us  to  omit  the  issue  of  our 
August  number,  and  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
our  subfieribers.  We  hope,  God  willing,  to 
resume  our  publication  on  September  Ist,  and 
continue  it  thenceforward  without  interruption. 
Subscribers  will  of  course  receive  the  twelve 
numbers  of  the  Farm  and  Home  for  which 
they  have  paid,  thus  losing  nothing  by  the 
anavoidabl^  interruption  of  the  publication. 


Thx  Labt  Census. — If  all  the  statistical 
information  contained  in  the  last  Census  Re- 
ports is  as  inaccurate  and  carelessly  collected 
aa  that  in  relation  to  the  cotton  crop  of  Geor- 
gia, the  work  which  has  cost  the  people  so 
much  is  utterly  worthless,  nay  worse,  because 
it  will  mislead  every  one  who  consults  it.  For 
example,  it  gives  the  cotton  crop  of  Pickens 
county,  situated  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  State,  at  14^739  bales.  We  are  satisfied 
that  all  the  «otton  ever  raised  in  the  county 
siooe  it  was  inhabited  by  the  white  man  would 
not  amount  to  half  fourteen  thousand  bales. 

The  crop  of  Houston  and  Early  counties,  in 
the  middle  of  the  cotton  belt,  and  very  large 
producers,  is  given  at  about  a  third  of  their 
real  production.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
closer  examination  will  develop  a  number  of 
similar  mistakes,  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  practical  results  of  employing  incapable 
men  to  discharge  important  duties. 


The  Prospects  or  the  Growing  Crobs. — 
Thus  far  in  the  agricultural  year  the  prospects 
of  the  growing  crops  are  extremely  diecourag- 
tnjg.  We  are  in  receipt  of  information  from  all 
the  Southern  States,  and  from  various  sections 


of  each  State,  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  accounts  represent  the  crops,  with  the  single 
exception  of  rice,  as  in  a  very  unpromising 
condition.  The  excessive  rains  have  rendered 
cultivation  with  plow  or  hoe  next  to  impossible, 
and  consequently  the  grass  and  weeds  have 
assumed  a  supremacy  which  even  favorable 
weather  for  the  future  would  only  paitiaUy 
destroy.  In  many  places  the  cotton  crop  is 
injured  beyond  cure.  It  is  so  much  "  in  the 
grass"  that  it  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

We  believe  that  the  acreage  planted  in  cot- 
ton this  year  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  last  year,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  yield 
will  be  considerably  less.  In  May  the  expecta- 
tion was  well  grounded  of  a  fine  sugar  crop. 
The  cane  was  in  fine  condition.  Now  the 
grass  has  overrun  it  hopelessly. 

We  hear  that  the  caterpillar  has  made  its 
appearance  in  some  localities,  but  as  no  great 
damage  has  been  done  as  yet  by  this  pest,  we 
will  not  borrow  trouble  by  anticipating  evil. 


Farmers*  Mass  Convention. — A  Conven* 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  West  .Tennessee  is  called 
to  meet  at  Humboldt  on  Wednesday,  July  2d, 
for  the  discussion  of  those  questions  which  are 
now  agitating  the  entire  farming  population  of 
the  country,  and  for  consultation  in  reference 
to  the  special  farming  and  planting  interests  of 
West  Tennessee. 

There  are  abundant  reasons  for  asking  a 
general  attendance.  The  labor  system  is  unsat- 
isfactory, and  in  this  as  in  other  matters  there 
is  great  need  for  co-operative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers. 

Let  every  Society  now  organized  within 
West  Tennessee  send  delegates,  and  every  civil 
district  have  a  representative  present.  An 
efficient  committee  has  been  appointed,  and 
will  attend  to  the  local  arrangements.  Eeduc- 
tions  from  the  regular  hotel  rates  and  railroad 
fares  will  be  obtained. 

General  A.  J.  Yaughan  also  gives  notice 
that  the  State  Grange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry will  be  organized  at  the  same  time  and 
place. 

A  large  attendance  and  a  meeting  of  great 
interest  is  anticipated. 


Bbport  of  the  Iowa  State  Aqricultitral 
Society.— We  are  indebted  to  I.  M.  Shafer, 
the  able  and  obliging  Secretary  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Iowa,  for  a  copy  of  his 
Report  for  1872.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, ably  compiled,  and  intelligibly  presented* 
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GxoRoiA  8tat«  Faib,— We  hhve  recently 
received  the  Premium  List  of  the  Fair  of  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  ii 
to  be  held  at  Macon,  Ga ,  f)rom  October  27th  to 
October  31st. 

The  premiums  offered  are  liberal,  and  the 
scope  of  the  list  is  comprehensive.  The  Agri- 
cultural l^ociety  gives  its  money  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  mechanics,  and 
domestic  economy,  leaving  the  horse-races  to 
the  special  care  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
Macon. 


BiBB  County  (Ga.)  Aqbioultural  Fair. 
"We  would  have  gladly  accepted  the  invitation 
sent  us  by  the  officers  of  the  Bibb  County  (Ga.) 
Agricultural  Society  to  attend  their  Fair  at 
Macon,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  June,  did  cir- 
cumstances permit  our  leaving  this  city.  From 
intimate  association  with  the  Society  and  know- 
ledge of  its  members,  we  take  a  peculiar  inter- 
est in  its  welfare. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Fair  was  a 
brilliant  success,  both  as  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  articles  exhibited,  and  in  the 
size  of  the  crowd  present.  We  were  glad  to 
Bee  that  the  tfmall  farmers  sent  forward  their 
products  for  exhibition ;  that  the  big  beets,  big 
potatoes  and  big  cabbages  were  not  held  back 
for  fear  that  they  would  "be  nothing  beside 
what  the  big  planters  would  send."  We  were 
glad  to  see  that  the  fair  ladies  of  Macon  took 
such  an  active  interest  in  the  show,  and  wish 
that  w5  could  have  witnessed  the  beautiful 
embellishments  which  their  fair  hands  wrought. 
To  the  success  of  the  first  Bibb  County  Fair, 
with  which  we  were  somewhat  identified,  we 
remember  how  largely  the  ladies  contributed. 
We  rejoice  to  see  that  their  interest  is  abiding. 

To  Capt.  Holt  and  the  directors  of  the  So- 
ciety we  effer  our  sincere  congratulations  upon 
their  success. 


The  Carolina  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  this 
company  took  place  on  Thursday  the  23d  June, 
when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year  by  votes 
representing  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company:  Jefferson  Davis,  Wade  Hamp- 
ton, Philip  Tuggle,  Napoleon  Hill,  Thos.  W. 
White,  J.  C.  Fizer,  F.  W.  Smith,  John  D. 
Adami,  James  S.  Wilkins,  J.  W.  Clapp,  Thos. 
H.  Allen,  N.  S.  Bruce,  C.  B.  Church,  W.  F. 
Boyle  and  W.  A,  Goodman, 


We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Clinton  L.  Mer- 
riam,  of  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  his  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  bill  tet 
the  suppression  of  obscene  literature. 


Club  Arranosments. — We  request  oor 
friends  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi 
to  take  notice  that  by  special  arrangement  with 
the  publishers  of  the  following  leading  journals 
we  can  furnish  them  the  Farm  and  Home  taA 
any  of  those  papers  at  the  subjoined  reduced 
rates: 
Farm  and  Home  and  Weekiy  Memphis 

Appeal^  per  an  num..... ^ $3  M 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Memphis 
Register^  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Weekly  Arkansas 

Oaxeiiey  per  annum ».$3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Columbus  (Miss.) 

Democrat 43  00 

In  addition  to  these  we  can  furnish  the  Farm 
AND  Home  and  any  one  of  the  following  valQ* 
able  periodicals  at  the  following  prices : 
Farm  and  Home  and  Souihem  Christian 

Advocate  ( Macon,  Ga.),  per  annum $3  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Souihem  Magasinef 

per  annum .|5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Harper's  Ma^atine^ 

per  annum ».«$5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  lAppmcoiVs  Mo^a- 

dne^  per  annum ....45  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  AppUton^s  Journal^ 

per  annum ....$5  00 

Farm  and  Home  and  Hearth  and  Hofrie, 

per  annum $3  50 

All  letters  relating  to  the  editorial  or 
business  departments  of  the  Farm  and  Home 
should  be  plainly  addressed  to  William  H. 
Browne,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bemittances  to  the  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  for  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
must  be  made  in  bank  drafts,  checks,  postoffice 
orders,  or  by  express. 

Clubs. — Those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  ex- 
tend the  circulation  of  the  Farm  and  Home, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  themaelTee,  are 
requested  to  read  the  liberal  terms  offered  to 
clubs.    (See  advertisement.) 

■ » ■  — -  ■ 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisements  of  Cane  Machinery  and  Im- 
proved Thresher,  manufactured  by  Blymyer 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  0.' 
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Thx  Cholksa. — We  sincerely  r^oice  to 
learn  fh>m  the  best  soaroes  of  information,  that 
the  terrible  disease  which  has  been  raging  in 
this  city  for  the  past  five  or  six  weeks  has 
materially  abated,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  disappeared.  Whether  it  is  properly 
called  Asiatic  cholera  or  not  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  matter  of  very  small  consequence.  It  was 
a  fearful  disease,  whatever  its  proper  name,  has 
carried  off  a  number  of  our  citizens,  and  has 
brought  desolation  into  many  hitherto  happy 
homes. 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  Almighty 
Ood  that  the  disease  did  not  become  a  pesti- 
lence. The  condition  of  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  the  city  was  disgraceful  to  any  people  hav- 
ing any  claim  to  decency.  The  highways 
absolutely  reeked  with  every  species  of  filth 
and  stench,  and  not  an  organized  effort  was 
made  in  any  direction  that  we  could  hear  of  to 
tbate  these  nuisances.  They  exist  now — wit- 
ness the  foetid,  stagnant  pool  on  the  comer  of 
Main  and  Linden  streets. 

The  citizens  generally  showed  marked  forti- 
tade  and  presence  of  mind.  They  neither  felt 
or  exhibited  any  fright.  Nobody  ran  away, 
and  we  attribute  to  this  as  much  as  to  anything 
else  the  comparatively  few  deaths  which  took 
place.  Considering  the  amount  of  taxes  levied 
on  and  wrung  from  the  citizens  of  Memphis 
by  the  municipal  government,  there  is  less 
value  received  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth, 
not  even  excepting  New  York.  Even  the  lux- 
ury of  clean  streets  is  not  given.  '<  Pay  your 
two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent.,  or  we,  the 
monicipal  government,  will  levy  on  and  sell 
the  bed  you  sleep  on  4  hvit  do  not  be  so  ridicu- 
lously unreasonable  as  to  expect  anything  in 
teturn."  Oufs  is,  it  is  true,  the  worst  lighted, 
^orst  paved,  and  by  all  odds  the  filthiest  city 
in  America ;  but  we  have  the  biggest  taxes. 


BBAunyuL  Chromos. — The  publishers  of 
those  excellent  periodicals,  the  American  Agri- 
^iuTxst  and  the  Hearth  and  Home,  have  Just 
>ent  us  copies  of  two  exquisitely-executed  chro- 
nios  which  they  present  to  their  subscribers  for 
1873,  namely,  "  The  Strawberry  Girl,"  14  by  20 
inches,  and  "Mischief  Brewing,"  11  by  13 
inches. 

They  are  very  pleasing  pictures,  worth  in- 
trinsically much  more  than  the  subscription 
Igice  of  the  Agrieuliuriet  and  the  Hearth  and 
Home,  which  are  two  of  the  best  papers  of  their 
class  in  America.  We  advise  all  who  have 
'4  75  to  send  for  both  pftpers  for  one  year,  and 
••^^^^I'o  the  chromos  in  adaitioa. 

Vol.  IV,  No. »— 3. 


To  OUR  ExcHANOBS.— The  new  postal  law 
requiring  the  payment  of  postage  on  exchanges 
compels  us,  much  against  our  will,  to  curtail 
our  list  considerably,  confining  it  to  those  pa- 
pers that  we  usually  consult  in  the  preparation 
of  our  own.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
accustomed  visits  of  all  of  our  friends  whose 
columns  we  have  so  long  read  with  interest 
and  profit^  but  our  expenses  are  too  large  and 
economy  is  too  necessary  to  permit  us  to  incur 
the  heavy  outlay  which  the  payment  of  post- 
age on  our  present  exchanges  would  involve. 

We  have  sent  postal  cards  to  the  publishers 
of  those  papers  which  we  desire  to  receive,  re- 
questing them  to  continue  the  exchange. 

Ths  Oholxra  Elsswhsrs.— We  are  sin* 
cerely  r^oiced  to  learn  that  the  cholera,  which 
has  been  so  fatal  in  Nashville  and  other  places 
in  Tennessee,  has  abated  considerably  within 
the  past  few  days.  While  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  in  those  places,  it  is  of  a  char- 
acter which  is  manageable  and  yields  to  treat- 
ment if  taken  in  time. 


OoHDOLEHCX. — OuT  esteemed  friend  and  fel- 
low-citizen, James  S.  Wilkiks,  has  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  his  terrible  bereavement,  by 
the  loss,  after  a  short  illness^f  his  excellent 
wife.  All  who  knew  Mrs.  Wilkins  admired 
and  respected  her,  and  heartily  condole  with 
her  husband  in  his  affliction. 


Officbrs  of  tha  Carolina  Life  Iksttr- 
ANCE  Company. — The  newly  elected  Board  of 
Directors  of  this  popular  Southern  institution, 
met  at  the  Companv's  office  on  the  26th  ult., 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year.  By  unanimous  vote  the  following 
officers  were  chosen : 

President — Hon.  Jefferson  Davis. 

Vice  Presidenta — General  Wade  Hampton, 
Philip  Tuggle. 

Secretary — Gen.  William  M.  Browne. 

Medical  Examiner — E.  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Consulting  Physician — B.  W.  Avent,  M.  D. 

i4<fom«y— Hon.  H.  T.  Ellett. 

Actuary — Gen.  E.  P.  Alexander. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Qermaniown  Tele- 
graph  has  a  ^uano  factory,  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  which  he  describes  as  follows: 

"For  several  ^ears  past  I  have  had  what 
bones  were  obtained  on  the  farm  made  into 

guano  in  the  following  manner:  Prom  time  to 
me,  as  there  are  any  bones  to  dispose  of,  I  take 
them  to  my  henhouse,  lay  them  on  a  flat  stone, 
and  with  an  old  ax  break  them  up  fine,  and 
then  let  the  hens  eat  them.  This  is  all  the 
labor  that  is  required,  and  the  bones  and  other 
articles  of  food  which  the  hens  eat  are  digested 
and  made  into  as  good  guano  or  manure  as  I 
ever  used  for  any  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  a  year  for  guano  made  in  this  way,  for 
it  is  ready  at  any  tune  that  it  is  wanted." 
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EIHTOB'S  BOOK  TABLE. 

The  Treaty  of  Waahivoton— its  Nbqo- 
tiatiok,  exsoutiov,  and  thk  d18cubsionb 
Bxi«ATiKa  Thereto.  By  Caleb  Ciuhing. 
12mo..  pp.  280.    (Harper  &  Brothers.) 

Ferhaps  among  all  the  public  men  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  not  one  who  is  so  utterly 
destitute  of  convictions  of  his  own  on  any  su1>- 
ject  as  is  Caleb  Cushlng,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  can  advocate  and  present  more  ably  the 
convictions  of  others,  where  the  interest  or 
honorarium  is  sufficiently  large  to  arouse  his 
energies.  Mr.  Cushing  is  a  verv  old  man.  He 
has  been  in  public  life  for  a  long  time.  He 
has  held  high  positions.  He  possesses  a  vast 
amount  of  information,  and  has  decided  talent 
of  a  certain  order.  But  he  is  essentially  a 
mediocrity.  He  has  no  opinions  of  his  own, 
and  not  even  his  bitterest  enemy  has  ever 
accused  him  of  approaclyng  the  consideration 
of  any  question,  embarrassed  by  the  faintest 
shadow  of  principle. 

The  outrageous  vulgarity,  unblushing  impu- 
dence, swaggering  mendacity  and  disgraceful 
ignorance  displayed  in  the  "  American  case," 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Cushing  and  his  associates 
beiore  the  arbitrators  at  Geneva,  compelled  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbum,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, the  representative  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Court  of  Arbitration,  to  expose  the  false- 
hoods, misrepresentations  and  iniorance  of  the 
Cushing  brief,  and  he  performed  this  duty  with 
Uie  ability,  incisive  argument,  conclusive  logic 
and  profound  legal  erudition  for  which  he  is 
distinguished  among  the  most  learned  jurists  of 
the  world.  His  exposure  of  Mr.  Cushing  and 
his  "case"  very  naturally  galled  that  gentle- 
man, and  was  also  calculated  to  sail  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's  employers,  for  it  presented  nim  and  them 
to  the  world  in  a  very  discreditable  light,  as 
falsifiers  of  fact,  stupid  ignoramuses  and  pot- 
house swaggerers,  while  doubtless  Cushing  and 
his  associates  supposed  they  were  astonishing 
benighted  Burope  by  the  U)rce  of  their  argu- 
ment the  depth  and  variety  of  their  knowledge 
and  the  dignity  of  their  pride.  To  be  thus 
pilloried  for  all  time  in  an  historical  document 
was,  of  course,  very  disagreeable.  Somethincp 
must  be  done  to  "  head  on  the  Chief  Justice," 
therefore  Caleb  Cushing  was  hired  to  complete 
his  management  of  the  "  American  case,"  by 
writing  in  the  guise  of  an  history  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  a  vulear  attack  on  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn,  which  no  American  gentle^ 
man  can  read  without  a  sense  of  shame,  and 


which  nobody  can  read  withoat  &  feeling  of 
contempt  for  the  author.  It  would  be  discred- 
itable for  one  slangwhanging  Newburypoit 
editor  to  have  written  about  another.  Li  not 
onlv  violates  truth  in  almost  every  line,  but  It 
violates  the  common  decencies  of  polite  Hfe. 
It  is  the  meanest,  the  falsest,  the  most  vulgar, 
the  most  entirely  indecent  book  we  have  ever 
read  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  laid  any  claim 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  respectable 
people. 

The  Mikeral  Sfrikob  or  the  irM'iTEi> 
States  and  Canada.  By  Qeo.  E.  Walton, 
M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  390.  (1).  Appleton  &  Co.) 
The  appearance  of  this  oook  at  this  season, 
when  the  world  and  his  family  are  debating 
the  question  as  to  what  watering  place  to  go  to, 
is  exceedingly  timely.  Hitherto  the  public 
has  had  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  tiie  medicinal 
properties  of  the  '*  waters  "  they  drank  during 
the  summer,  and  went  it  blind  on  the  general 
principle  that  "the  waters  were  first-rate  for 
the  system."  Dr.  Walton,  in  the  work  before 
us,  enumerates  the  various  springs  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  establishes  by  careful  analy- 
sis their  several  properties,  and  tells  us  what 
particular  diseases  they  are  calculated  to  cure. 
We  regard  the  work  as  very  valuable.  It  is 
well  printed,  embellished  with  several  maps, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  guide-book 
of  the  springs  generally. 

Brbssant.  a  Novel.  By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne. (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  We  have  read 
many  worse,  and  a  great  many  better  novels 
than  this.  The  hero  is  by  no  means  an  estima- 
ble character,  although  we  find  him  "studying 
for  the  ministry."  He  falls  in  love  with  the 
two  young  ladies  he  finds  in  the  house  of  his 
venerable  preeeptor,  and  the  fact  is,  though  he 
is  a  conceited,  priggish,  and  rather  self-willed 
young  man,  these  young  ladies  teach  him  a 
lesson  or  two  which  astonish  him  considerably. 
The  real  and  the  natural  in  "Bressant"  are 
always  made  to  give  way  to  the  sensational, 
yet  there  are  parts  of  the  book  which  show 
positive  power  and  talent  of  a  high  order. 

The  New  Magdalen.  A  Novel,  by  Wil- 
kie  Collins.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  Like 
ever^hing  that  has  yet  appeared  from  the  poi 
of  this  most  gifted  writer,  **  The  New  Magda- 
len "  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is  powerfullv  written 
and  full  of  dramatic  incident  and  efrect.  Al- 
though there  never  was  and  never  could  have 
been  anybody  like  either  the  real  or  ftctatioos 
Grace,  or  like  Lady  Janet,  and  although,  for  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  we  hope  there  are  few 
such  miserable,  weak  snobs  as  Horace  Holm- 
croft,  the  book  is  charming.  Once  begun,  it 
must  be  finished  before  sleeping,  l^ere  are 
some  really  grand  scenes  in  the  closing  chap- 
ters. 

Mitrfht's  Master.  A  Novel.  By  James 
Payn.  (Harper  &  Brothers.)  We  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  read  a  novel  so  thoroughly 
sensational  as  this.  It  contains  only  sixty- four 
pages,  but  it  may  be  truly  said  of  them  that 
they  are  "filled  with  starthng  incidente."  O^e 
hero  and  Murphy  are  introduced  to  the  reader 
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at  the  Tery  outset  eaeaping  from  tbe  officera  of 
justice^  t^e  forme?  bayin|;  committed  the  in- 
discretion of  marderinf  hia  brother.    They  are 
driving  at  breakneck  speed  in  the  night,  and 
while  en  route  a  storm  providentially  prostrates 
some  trees  across  the  highway,  by  which  Uie 
pursuing  constables  break  their  necks  and  dis- 
appear forever.     After  a  few  days  spent  in 
London  making  arrangements  for  their  voyaee 
to  the  antipodes,  durmg  which  Murphy  dis- 
plays various  playful  traits  of  character,  and, 
like  his  master,  shows  a  decided  partiality  for 
marder,  mastet  and  man,  with  a  number  of 
retainers  and  a  young  stranger  picked  up  on 
the  road  when  the  trees  fell,  who  becomes  im- 
aediately  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Mur- 
phy's Master  and  resolves  to  accompany  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  whole  party  set 
Bail,  but  before  the  vessel  gets  to  sea  the  police 
board  her  in  search  of  the  master.    He  escapes, 
however,  because  he  has  taken  the  precaution 
to  put  on  a  gray  wig  and  feign  serious  sickness. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  ship  reaches  a  '*  vol- 
€anic  isle"  (whatever  that  may  be)  which  is 
supposed  to  nave  sprung  out  of  the  ocean  with- 
out any  notice  and  foi^o  apparent  purpose 
szcept  to  serve  the  convenience  of  Murphy's 
Kaster,  who  immediately  resolves  to  disembark 
there  with    Murphy  and  the   Tipperary  ro- 
taioers  and  the  confidential  Mend,  and  there 
sstablish  a  kingdom  as  "  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys."    "Murphy's  Master"  is  very  much  ad- 
dicted to  whisky.      He  is  frequently  aiSicted 
with  mania  a  patUj  and  during  the  paroxysms 
of  this  terrible  disease  commits  irregularities 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  justice  that 
should  characterize  a  benevolent  sovereign. 
The  confidential  friend  tries  to  escape  in  an 
open  boat  with  his  fiancee  and  othera,  is  pur- 
sued and  captured   by  Murphy;    but  as  the 
boats  with  tbe  prisoners  are  approaching  the 
"volcanic  isle"  it  disappears  m  a  twinkling, 
and  Murphy's  Master,  his  kingdom,  reign  and 
subjects  become  suddenly  "  in  the  deep  bosom 
of  the  ocean  buried.^'     This  unexpected  ca- 
lamity produces  a  strong  effect  upon  Murphy, 
as  one  might  naturally  suppose,  and  he  straight- 
way does  the  only  thing  he  could  do  under  the 
circumitances  which  would  be  at  all  consistent 
with  his  previous  career — he  jumps  overboard 
and  joins  his  master.    When  we  got  this  far 
in  the  story  we  stopped,  entirely  satisfied  and 
not  caring  a  straw  what  became  of  the  prosaic 
beings  who  failed  to  follow  Murphy's  example. 

Geo.  p.  Rowbll  «fc  Co.'s  Ambrican  Niws- 
PAPBR  Directory  for  1873,  8  vo.,  pp.  608, 
(Geo.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  Publishers,)  is  the  best 
and  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  contains  a  list  of  all  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  giving  the  names  of  the 
editors  and  publishers  and  their  respective  cir- 
culation, thus  furnishing  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable ^uide  for  advertisers  that  is  attainable. 
Koweir&  Co.  ar-e  the  well  known  and  deservedly 
popular  advertising  agents,  men  of  large  en- 
terprise, high  int^rity,  and  prompt  business 
habits.  "We  tliank  them  for  the  copy  of  their 
luindsome  directory. 


Littsll's  Livino  AoKw— The  ntimbera  of 
The  Living  Age  for  the  WMks  ending  June  7tli 
and  14th  have  following  valuable  and  interest- 
ing contents: — Maury  on  Bleep  and  Dreams^ 
Edinburgh  Review;  Niagara,  by  Prod  TyndalL 
Macmillan^a  Magazine;  Notes  on  Ghosts  and 
Goblins,  Oomhill  Magazine;  The  Physical  Ef- 
fects of  Forest  upon  Atmosphere  and  B(A\ 
Academy;  Two  Acts  of  Self- Devotion,  Blach' 
wooiTa  Magazine;  Lecture  on  Mr.  Darwin's 
Philosophy  of  Language,  by  Prof.  Max  Muller. 
Fraser*8  Magazine;  Malingering,  Chambertr 
Journal;  Godchildren,  Pall  Mall  Oazette;  The 
Literary  Sin  of  Singularity,  Spectator;  with 
installments  of  "The  Parisians,"  by  Bulwer 
(Lord  Lytton);  "Innocent"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant; 
"The  PrescotU  of  Pamphillon,"  by  the  author 
of  "Dorothy  Pox,"  and  "The Two  Brothers," 
bv  the  distinguished  French  novelists,  MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian ;  and  poetrv  and  miscel- 
lany. The  subscription  price  of  this  64  page 
weekly  magazine  is  $8  a  year,  or  for  $10  any 
one  of  the  American  $4  magazines  is  sent  with 
The  Living  Age  for  a  year.  Littell  &  Gay, 
Boston,  Publishers. 

Hakfer's  Magazine  for  July  is  crowded 
with  important,  timely,  and  entertaining  arti- 
cles from  the  al^Jeet  American  and  European 
writers.    Charles  Reade's  serial  story,  "A  oim- 

gleton,"  is  continued.  Emilio  Castelar  resumes' 
is  series  of  papers  on  the  Bepublican  Move- 
ment in  Europe,  with  a  review  of  the  Germanic 
Races,  which  is  to  be  continued  through  several 
numbers.  Thos.  W.  Knox  contributes  a  Im-II- 
liant  and  instructive  paper  on  Russian  Policy  . 
in  Asia,  and  Junius  Henri  Brown,  in  a  splen- 
didly illustrated  article,  treats  of  Sicilian  topics 
in  his  most  charming  style.  A  series  of  illus- 
trated articles  is  commenced,  describing  Gen. 
Sherman's  recent  tour  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
contributed  by  the  general's  aid-de-camp,  Col. 
J.  C.  Audenried. 

The  number  opens  with  a  characteristically 
illustrated  paper  describing  our  sailors'  Uvea 
on  shore.  This  is  followed  with  a  timely  arti- 
cle (illustrated)  on  National  Standards  and 
Emblems.  There  is  also  a  poem  by  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Brine,  "  Down  by  the  Brook,"  with  a  very 
beautiful  illustration  from  a  drawing  by  Chas. 
Parsons.    Bayard  Taylor  contributes  a  poem. 

Lifpincott's  Magazine  for  this  month 
commences  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  excel- 
lent periodical.  In  this  issue  are  given  the 
opening  chapters  of  a  new  and  very  pleasing 
narrative  of  travel,  "The  New  Hyperion," 
beautifully  illustrated  with  drawings  from  the 
unrivalled  pencil  of  Gustavo  Dore. 

The  Southern  Magazine  for  July  is  a 
capital  number.  The  following  table  of  con- 
tents justifies  our  opinion: 

"  On  the  Giersfeld,"  Prof.  P.  Schaller;  "  On 
the  Steps  of  the  Bema,"  Prof.  B.  L.  Gilder- 
sleove ;  "  The  Railroad  Question  at  the  West," 
Edward  Spencer;  "  Enchanted,"  Barton  Grey; 
"Just  in  Time,"  W.  H.  Kemper;  "A  Visit  to 
Paraguay,"  Don;  "In  the  Infinite,"  from  the 
French  of  C.  Flammarion;  "The  Period  of 
Transition  from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
Frankish,"  Prof.  C.Woodward  Huteon;  "Non 
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Diu;"  "The  Story  of  Katberine  Hollis,"  Hen- 
rietta Hardy ;  "  San  Antonia  de  Bexar/'  Sidney 
l4mier;  " Smoked  Out,"  B.  W. ;  "The  Philoso- 
phy of  Ugliness,"  Prof.  G.  F.  Holmes;  "Be- 
views;"  "The  Green  Table." 

Eclectic  Magazine. — The  Eclectic  for  July, 
beginning  a  new  volume,  is  on  our  table,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  any  magazine 
that  has  been  issued  during  the  year.  It  has 
contributions  from  writers  such  as  Professor 
Tyndall,  who  writes  of  "  Niagara  Falls ;"  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  who  discusses  the  "  Problems  of 
the  Deep  Sea;"  Prof.  Max  Muller,  whose  "  Lec- 
tures on  Mr.  Darwin's  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage" are  the  most  important  of  recent  at- 
tacks on  "  Darwinism ;"  and  Mr.  Tom  Huehee, 
who  treats  in  a  most  suggestive  manner  of  the 
various  "  Problems  of  Civilization." 

Other  valuable  papers  are :  "  Charles,  Comte 
de  Montalembert;^'  "Louis  Napoleon,  painted 
by  a  Contemporary;"  "  Homespun  Songs,"  by 
Sam  Slick^  Jr.;  "Malingering;"  "Northum- 
berland House  and  the  Percys ;"  "  Some  One 
Pays;"  "Too  Soon;"  and  "  Oapt.  M.  F.  Mau- 
ry/' 
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state  ImpositioBS. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  burthens  which 
life  insurance  companies  have  to  bear,  is  the 
arbitrary  taxation  which  State  legislatures  im- 
pose upon  them.  Insurance  bureaus  with  com- 
missioners, schedules  of  fees,  deposits  in  State 
ftindfl,  Ac.,  &c.,  are  created  by  State  legisla- 
tures^that  is,  bills  to  that  effect  are  drawn  by 
0ome  needy  place-hunter  who  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  make  a  living  by  honest  labor,  and 
ihey  are' passed  by  ignorant  legislators,  who 
are  made  to  believe  that  they  are  necessary  to 
the  "protection  of  the  policy-holder,"  and  that 
insurance  companies,  like  every  other  business, 
should  be  maae  to  bear  their  part  of  the  taxa- 
tion. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  insur- 
ance knows  that  all  the  fees  ana  taxes  which 
are  wrung  from  comi>an]e8  by  these  "insurance 
bills"  are  really  paid  by  the  policy-holders, 
that  they  diminish  the  profits  whicn  are  di- 
vided among  them,  and  that  so  far  f^om  being 
a  protection  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the 
word,  they  are  a  positive  injury. 

We  believe  that  the  insurance  business,  like 
banking  and  every  other  business  which  in- 
volves confidence  and  trust,  should  be  guarded 
by  wise  and  effective  laws  to  secure  the  public 
against  firaud  and  mismanagement.  But  the 
creation  of  offices  with  large  fees,  the  imposi- 
tion of  heavy  taxes,  the  compulsory  require- 
ment to  invest  in  State  bonds  as  a  pretended 
security  for  policy-holders — but  as  a  real  dodge 
to  dispose  of  depreciated  bonds  in  which  no 
sane  man  would  invest  a  dollar,  and  the  ap- 
pointment as  commissioner  of  some  needy  out- 
at-the-elbows  party  hack,  who  does  not  know 
enough  of  insurance  to  spell  the  world  cor- 
rectly— ^these  things  are  no  safeguards  for  any 


body.  They  are  impositions  to  which  well- 
managed  companies  having  a  proper  regard 
for  the  interest  of  their  policy-holders  will  not 
submit,  because  they  involve  an  expense  which 
the  business  cannot  legitimately  bear. 

We  are  we  believe  as  strenuously  opposed 
as  any  body  to  all  centralization  in  legislation 
and  government,  but  we  are  fast  approaching 
the  l^lief  that  the  passage  of  a  general  insur- 
ance law  by  Congress  creating  one  insurance 
bureau,  one  commissioner,  one  schedule  of  fees, 
&C.,  &c,,  will  be  a  relief  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
One  nuisance  may  be  onerous  %nd  irritating, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  thirty-seven  nuisances, 
with  the  torritorities  to  hear  from. 

Instead  of  State  legislatures  passing  laws  U> 
keep  capital  at  home  and  enoouraee  it  to  seek 
inveistment  within  their  borders,  they  seem  to 
puzzle  their  brains  to  devise  means  to  drive  it 
away  and  exclude  it  by  every  species  of  tax, 
hindrance  and  embarrassment  they  can  impose. 


The  Perils  of  Policj-liolden. 

The  men  who  first  made  human  life  property, 
and  the  association  o(  men  who  first  indemni- 
fied for  the  loss  of  that  property,  were  oiiginal 
and  co-operative  workers  for  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  Thitherto  life  was  solely  valuable  in 
its  livine,  and  death  was  individual  bankruptcy, 
and  the  Dankrupt's  assets  were  but  the  common 
shroud  and  simple  coffin.  Human  life  wst 
sacred  only  for  the  sake  of  its  existence^  and 
not  as  an  inheritance.  Life  insurance,  then,  is 
a  supremely  unselfish  and  disinterested  invest- 
ment. He  who  insures  for  his  family,  thereby 
not  only  makes  his  mind  and  heart  and  general 
powers,  but  his  very  body,  a  positive  ana  inde- 
feasible blessine  to  bis  legal  beneficiaries.  The 
highest  order  of  a  man  is  be  who  is  unselfish  to 
the  uttermost  to  those  to  whom  his  existence  is 
essential. 

He  who  lives  for  others  may  live  lowly,  bi^ 
he  is  living  gloriously.  Life  framed  narrowly 
in  selfishness  is  but  a  bitter  and  eharmless 
landscape  at  beet,  but  when  self  is  in  the  sub- 
dued background,  and  family  and  friends  are  the 
favored  foreground,  then  the  scene  is  beantifial, 
and  its  contomplation  delightful.  The  true 
father  and  husbimd  is  he  who  insures  and  main- 
tains at  all  hazards  the  policy.  Let  any  one 
who  underestimates  the  sublime  duty  of  life 
insurance  or  fails  to  discern  its  benevolent 
beauty,  call  his  little  girl  to  his  side,  and  con- 
trast her  present  joy  and  comfort  with  what 
might  be  if  he  should  die.  Let  him  see  the 
little  shorn  lamb,  out  of  the  fold,  in  the  bleak 
and  open  world,  where  the  only  warmth  and 
welcome  is  offered  by  the  shepherdess,  Sin ! 

Under  the  present  humane  and  liberal  sys- 
tem of  life  insurance,  intense  and  sorrowful 
destitution  can  be  made  impossible.  Aliject 
and  gaunt  poverty  makes  any  degree  of  degra- 
dation probable.  A  family  of  little  ones,  with 
a  defenseless  and  helpless  mother,  launched 
precipitately  upon  life  by  the  sudden  death  of  s 
father,  are  like  unto  the  little  band  who  floated 
through  the  darkness  of  the  long  Arctic  night 
and  the  perils  of  an  untried  Arctic  sea  upon  t 
frail  raft  of  fast-dissolving  ice.     If  tJiey  are 
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not  rescued  by  some  of  the  noble  cbarities  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  God  help  them. 

This  may  be  an  old  and  wearisome  story, 
often  told  and  negligently  listened  to,  but  the 
incidents  and  dismal  illustrations  of  every  day 
give  to  its  utterance  an  impressiye  moral  and 
a  mighty  import.  The  verities  of  life  insur- 
ance seek  not  nor  do  they  need  vindication; 
but  there  is  a  crisis  that  comes  upon  many 
policy-holders  which  may  be  profitably  com- 
mented upon.  We  mean  the  tempting  time 
when,  in  a  fitful  and  despondent  moment,  poli- 
cies of  long  standing  are  surrendered,  forfeited 
or  discounted.  Already  this  distress  of  policy- 
holders is  being  converted  into  merchandise. 
A  department,  or  office  where  the  policies  of 
discouraged  holders  are  discounted,  has  been 
started  in  San  Francisco.  A  speculation  of 
that  sordid  character  should  be  defeated.  A 
life  insurance  policy  is,  or  should  be,  as  invio- 
lable as  a  will  or  a  trust  deed.  Who  would 
care  to  deal  in  or  discount  wills,  or  who  would 
wish  to  do  a  remunerative  brokerage  in  deeds 
of  trust,  when  that  trust  touched  tne  comfort 
of  widows  and  orphans?  As  well  buy  and 
sell  the  little  sacrea  mementoes  of  the  dcMtd,  or 
traflit  in  the  sorrows  of  the  stricken  and  bereft. 
All  inducement  to  surrender  and  sacrifice 
policies  should  be  opposed,  and  all  opportuni- 
ties for  BO  doing  witharawn.  In  these  days  of 
oemmercial  depression,  the  temptations  to  sur- 
render are  often  present,  dangerously  powerful, 
and  sometimes  overwhelming.  To  obtain  ready 
money  at  times  when  ready  money  is  a  ransom 
for  honor,  then  the  policy  is  a  hostage  for  the 
money,  and  men  of  average  pride  will  make 
the  sacrifice ;  but  they  should  cherish  and  pre- 
serve their  policies. 

Let  the  assured  remember  that,  if  kept  alive, 
his  policy  of  life  insurance  will,  like  a  lighted 
fire,  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  the  deso- 
late; that  it  will  shelter  his  else  helpless  pos- 
terity f^om  misuse  and  contempt.  JLet  him, 
when  tempted  to  sacrifice  it,  always  gratefully 
remember  that  it  bestows  upon  him  a  sort  of 
earthly  immortality,  a  paternal  and  conjugal 
remembrance  ever  reviving  in  the  hearts  of 
those  he  loved.  He  may  be  dead ;  but  he  is  not 
therefore  done  providing  for  his  beloved.  Still 
from  his  motionless  hand  proceeds  the  same 
bounty^  as  if  his  heart  was  warm  and  his  ener- 
gies alive  as  ever.  From  the  industry  and 
watchfulness  of  his  loving  life,  the  supply  is 
continued  after  death. 

How  important,  then,  that  no  situation  how- 
ever severe,  be  allowed  to  carry  away  this 
safeguard.  How  essential  to  the  perfection  and 
triumph  of  life  insurance  that  all  inducements 
snd  resources  for  the  surrender  and  forfeitures 
of  policies  or  their  invalidation  be  discounte- 
nanced. Insure  and  stick  to  it  is  the  only  safe 
^le.  When  that  fabulous  woman^  the  Spartan 
niother,  gave  her  son  the  battle  shield,  she  said 
"  Return  with  this,  or  upon  it."  In  the  struggle 
of  life,  the  policy-nolder  will  be  often  tempted 
to  throw  away  his  shield.  Looking  at  his  wife 
&nd  children,  his  motto  should  be,  *' Living 
^ith  this  intact,  or  dying  with  them  by  it  de- 
fended."—CAronici^. 
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To  My  HoBband. 

I  shine  in  the  light  of  God, 

His  image  stamps  my  brow  ; 
Through  the  Talley  of  death  mj  feet  hare  irodr 

I  reign  in  glory  now. 
No  breaking  heart  is  here, 

No  keen  and  thrilling  pain, 
No  wasted  cheek,  whete  the  frequent  tear 

Hath  rolled  and  left  its  sUin. 

I  hare  found  the  joys  of  Hearen, 

I  am  of  the  angel  band. 
To  my  head  a  crown  of  gold  is  giTen, 

And  a  harp  is  in  my  hand. 
I  have  learned  the  song  they  sing, 

Whom  Jesus  hath  set  free, 
And  the  glorious  walls  of  Heaven  still  riog^ 

With  my  new-born  melody. 

No  sigh,  no  grief,  no  pain ; 

Safe  in  my  happy  home ; 
My  fears  all  gone,  my  doubts  all  slain, 

My  hour  of  triumph  come. 
Oh,  friends  of  my  mortal  years— 

The  truest  and  the  true— 
Ye  are  walking  still  in  the  valley  of  tears^ 

But  I  wait  to  welcome  you. 

Do  I  forget?    Oh,  not 

For  memory's  golden  chain 
Shall  bind  my  heart  to  the  hearts  betow, 

Till  they  meet  and  touch  again. 
Each  link  is  strong  and  bright, 

And  lore's  electric  flame 
Flows  ftreely  down,  like  a  river  of  light, 

To  the  world  flrom  which  I  came. 

Do  yon  mourn  that  another  star 

Shines  out  firom  the  glittering  sky  T 
Do  yon  weep  when  the  raging  voice  of  war 

And  the  storm  oi  conflict  die  7 
Then  why  should  your  tears  run  down, 

And  your  hearts  be  sorely  riv^t  f 
For  another  star  >s  in  the  Savior's  crown, 

And  another  soul 's  in  Heaven. 


The  Story  of  June. 

BT  CAXU  DVHIf. 

Under  the  willowy  arches  where  the  glad,  flree  brooks- 
are  singing. 

And  the  busy  wren,  bell-throated,  sweetens  the  air  with 
its  ringing, 

Where  the  voiceftil  foliage  whispers,  and  the  low  soft 
hum  of  the  bees 

Sounds  like  a  harp  enchanted  in  the  heart  of  the  beauti- 
ful trees; 

Where  the  breath  of  the  dew  ascending  tempers  the  heat 
of  the  noon, 

aoee  to  the  graves  of  my  darlings  I  list  to  the  story  of 
June. 

June,  with  her  sweet  voice  tender  and  her  smiles  that 
are  never  cold, 

June,  with  her  glorious  sunshine  that  flushes  the  river 
with  gold, 

June,  with  a  wreath  of  lilacs  crowning  her  beaming 
head. 
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June,  with  her  honeysuckles  and  her  strawberries  ripe 

and  red. 
I  will  list  to  her  eloquent  story  as  a  lover  would  fondly 

list 
To  the  music  of  love's  confession  from  the  lips  he  has 

often  kissed ; 
I  will  make  a  harp  of  my  being  for  her  fingers  to  play 

upon 
And  strike  the  familiar  anthem  of  the  better  days  that 

are  gone. 

II. 
Come  to  me,  come,  my  darlings,  come  to  me,  my  de- 
parted I 
Come  when  my  path  is  clouded  and  my  life  seems  broken 

hearted ; 
Come  to  me  with  the  accents  that  drop  Arom  the  lips  of 

June 
And  smile  fh>m  your  home  in  Heaven  through   the 

tremulous  mist  of  the  moon ; 
Come  when  the  dawn  is  breaking ;  come  with  the  rising 

sun; 
Come  when  the  day-  is  ending  and  the  sunny  hours  are 

done; 
Come  when  the  shadows  gather  between  the  earth  aud 

the  sky, 
And  the  star-eyed  Spirit  of  Evening  in  her  dusky  robe 

trails  by ; 
Come  to  me  when  the  evil  that  rankles  my  soul  within 
Baises  its  passionate  fury  and  quickens  my  soul  to  sin. 
Come  to  me,  then,  my  loved  ones,  and  sever  the  evil 

chain 
That  fetters  my  soul  to  the  tempter  and  burdens  my  soul 

with  pain ; 
Come  down  the  starry  pathway  that  leads  to  that  beaute- 
ous clime. 
While  life  is  a  glory  immortal,  and  love  is  a  truth  sub- 
lime. 

III. 
Come  to  me,  come,  my  darlings,  come  to  me  in  my 

dreaming  1 
Come  when  my  soul  seMUS  nearlng  the  heavenly  shore, 

bright-gleami  ng. 
And  the  voices  of  choirs  angelle  their  mude  upon  me 

pour— 
The  music  once  heard,  my  darlings,  we  would  hear  for 

evermore. 
Come  while  the  rose  is  brightest  and  the  violet  drops  its 

head. 
Like  a  lonely  mother  weeping  above  the  grave  of  her 

dead; 
Come  while  the  flowers  we  planted  lovingly  on  your 

tomb 
Are  living  again  in  beauty,  and  sweet  with  the  sweetest 

perfume. 
I  would  feel  your  prraence  beeide  me,  for  all  that  through 

it  I  see 
Is  bright  with  a  beauty  the  brightest  of  all  earth's 

beauties  to  me. 
Come  while  the  birds  are  singing,  and  the  smiles  of  the 

joyous  rills 
Gleam  like  a  vein  of  sunshine  between  the  slumbrous 

hiUs; 
Come  ere  the  shadows  'waken  the  night  owl  from  its 

dream— 
Eie  the  trees  in  the  twilight  dimness  like  ghostly  giants 

seem. 
Come  to  me  now,  oome  quickly,  while  the  bluebird 

weaves  his  tune. 
And  together  we  '11  listen,  my  loved  ones,  to  the  beautiful 

story  of  Jvake.^New  York  Ledger,  I 


JOHN  GRANGER. 

A  GHOST  STORY. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  AudUy'B  Secret;'  ^c 

[eOMCLUDSD.] 

Susan  did  not  say  much  more  about  that  nr- 
fa\  figure  in  the  arm-chair.  It  was  no  use  try- 
ing to  convince  her  husband  that  the  thing 
which  she  had  seen  was  anything  more  than  a 
creation  of  her  own  brain.  She  was  very  ouiet 
all  the  rest  of  the  evening,  though  she  trieaher 
uttermost  to  appear  as  if  nothilig  had  happened. 

Robert  Ashley  saw  Mr.  Simmons,  the  cash- 
ier, next  day,  and  came  back  to  his  wife  elated 
by  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  John  Granger 
had  written  for  another  five  hundred  pounds 
by  the  very  last  post  ftom  America,  and 
reported  himself  wetl  and  thriving.  He  was 
still  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Simmons  had  given 
Robert  Ashley  his  address  in  that  city. 

Susan  wrote  to  her  old  friend  that  very  after- 
noon, telling  him  what  she  had  seen,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  write  and  set  her  mind  at  ease. 
After  all,  it  was  very  consoling  to  hear  what 
she  had  heard  from  her  husband,  and  she  tried 
to  convince  herself  that  the  thing  she  had  seen 
was  only  a  trick  of  her  imagination. 

Another  month  went  by,  and  again  in  the 
twilight  the  same  figure  appeared  to  her.  It 
was  standing  this  time  with  one  arm  leaning 
on  the  high  mantelpiece ;  standing  facing  her 
as  she  came  badk  to  the  room,  after  having 
quitted  it  for  a  few  moments  for  some  slight 
household  duty. 

There  was  a  better  fire  and  more  light  in  the 
room  than  there  had  been  before.  The  logs 
were  burning  with  a  steady  blaze  that  lit  up 
the  well  known  figure  and  unforgotten  face. 
John  Granger  was  looking  at  her  with  an  ex- 
pression that  seemed  half  reproachful,  half 
oeseeching.  He  was  very  pale,  much  paler 
than  she  had  ever  seen  him  in  life ;  and  as  he 
looked,  she  standing  just  within  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  she  saw  him  lift  his  hand  slowly 
and  point  to  his  forehead.  The  firelight  showed 
her  a  dark  stain  of  blood  upon  the  left  temple^ 
like  the  mark  of  a  contused  wound. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  shud- 
derine  and  uttering  a  little  cry  of  terror,  and 
then  dropped  half  fainting  upon  a  chair.  "When 
she  uncovered  her  face  the  room  was  empty, 
the  firelight  shining  cheerily  upon  the  walls, 
no  trace  of  that  ghostly  visitant.  Again  when 
her  husband  came  in,  she  told  him  of  what  she 
had  seen,  and  of  that  mark  upon  the  temple, 
which  she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  that  night 
He  heard  her  very  gravely.  This  repetition  of 
the  businesa  made  it  serious.  If  it  were,  as 
Robert  Ashley  fully  believed  it  was,  a  delu- 
sion of  his  wife's,  it  was  a  dangerous  deludon, 
and  he  knew  not  how  to  charm  it  away  from 
her  mind.  She  had  conjured  up  a  new  fancy 
now — ^this  notion  of  a  blood-stained  temple ;  a 
ghastly  evidence  of  some  foul  play  that  had 
been  done  to  John  Granger. 

And  the  man  was  alive  and  well  in  America 
all  the  time ;  but  how  convince  a  woman  of 
that  fiEbOt  when  she  preferred  to  trust  her  own 
sick  fancies  ? 
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No  answer  had  come  to  ber  letter,  though 
there  bad  been  more  than  time  for  her  to 
receive  one. 

"  Kobertf"  she  said  to  her  buBband  one  day, 
^1  do  not  belieye  that  John  Granger  ever  went 
to  America.'' 

"  O,  Susy,  Susy,  I  with  you  could  get  John 
Granger  out  of  your  head.  Who  is  it  that 
.writes  for  his  monev,  if  it  is  n't  him  7  " 

^'Anybody  might  know  of  the  money — people 
know  everything  about  their  neighbors'  affairs 
in  Hillborough — and  anybody  that  knew  John 
Granger's  hand  might  be  able  to  forge  a  letter. 
I  do  n't  believe  he  ever  went  to  America,  Rob- 
ert. X  believe  some  aooident,  some  lintal  acci- 
dent, happened  to  him  on  the  night  he  was  to 
leave  Hillborough." 

"  Why,  Susy,  what  should  happen  to  him, 
and  we  not  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"  He  might  have  been  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered. He  had  a  good  deal  of  mone^  about 
him,  I  know,  that  night ;  he  was  to  sail  from 
London  by  the  Wasfnnffion,  and  his  luggage 
was  all  sent  to  an  inn  near  the  docks.  I  wish 
veu  'd  write  to  the  people,  Robert,  and  ask  if 
he  arrived  there  at  the  time  he  was  expected  ; 
and  I  wish  you  'd  find  out  at  the  station  whether 
.  he  was  seen  to  go  away  by  the  train  that  night." 

"  It 's  easy  enough  to  do  as  much  as  that  to 

S lease  you,  Susy.  But  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
well  upon  these  fancies  about  Granger ;  it 's 
all  nonsense,  as  you  '11  find  out  sooner  or  later." 

He  wrote  the  letter  which  his  wife  wanted 
written,  asking  the  landlord  of  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  ILiondon  Docks,  whether  a  certain  Mr. 
John  Granger,  whose  traveling  chests  had  been 
forwarded  from  Hillborough,  had  arrived  at 
his  house  on  the  24th  of  July  last,  and  when 
and  how  he  had  quitted  it.  He  also  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  Hillborough  station,  in 
order  to  question  the  station-master  and  his 
subordinates  about  John  Granger's  departure. 

Neither  the  station-master  nor  the  porters 
were  able  to  ^ive  Robert  Ashley  any  satisfac- 
tory information  on  this  point.  One  or  two  of 
the  men  were  not  quite  clear  that  they  knew 
John  Granger  by  sight;  another  knew  him 
very  well  indeed,  but  could  not  swear  to  hav- 
ing seen  him  that  night.  The  station-master 
was  quite  clear  that  he  had  not  seen  him. 

"  I'm  generally  pretty  busy  with  the  mail- 
bags  at  that  time,"  he  said,  "  and  a  passenger 
mi^ht  very  well  escape  m^  notice.  But  it 
only  would  have  been  civil  m  Granger  to  bid 
me  good-bve ;  I  've  known  him  ever  since  he 
was  a  lad.'' 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory  account  to  carry 
back  to  Susan,  nor  was  the  letter  that  came 
firom  London  in  a  day  or  two  much  more  satis- 
fiactory.  The  landlord  of  the  Victoria  Hotel 
be^ed  to  inform  Mr.  Ashley,  that  the  owner 
of  the  trunks  from  Hillboroueh  had  not  arrived 
at  his  house  until  the  middle  of  August  He 
was  not  quite  sure  about  the  date ;  but  he  knew 
the  luggage  had  been  lying  in  his  place  for 
something  over  three  weeks,  and  he  was  think- 
ing of  advertising  it,  when  the  owner  appeared. 

Three  weeks  I  and  John  Granger  had  left 
Susan  Lorton  that  July  night  intending  to  go 


straight  to  London.  Where  could  he  have 
been?  What  could  he  have  been  doing  in  the 
interval  ? 

Robert  Ashley  tried  to  make  light  of  th» 
matter.  Granger  might  have  changed  his^ 
mind  at  the  last  moment — at  the  railway  sta- 
tion, perhaps — and  might  have  gone  off  to  visit- 
friends  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  But 
Susan  told  her  husband  that  John  Granger  had 
no  friends  except  at  Hillborough,  and  that  he- 
was  not  given  to  (dianging  his  mind  upon  any 
occasion.  She  had  now  a  settled  conviction 
that  some  untimely  fate  had  befallen  her  old 
friend,  and  that  the  letters  from  America  were 
forgeries. 

Ashley  told  his  friend  Simmons  the  story  of 
the  ghost  rather  reluctantly,  but  it  was  neets- 
sary  to  tell  it  in  explaining  how  the  letter  to 
the  London  hotel-keeper  came  to  be  written. 
Of  course  Mr.  Simmons  was  quite  readv  to 
agree  with  him  that  the  ghostly  part  of  the 
business  was  no  more  than  a  delusion  of  Su- 
san's :  but  he  was  a  good  deal  puzzled,  not  to 
say  disturbed,  by  the  notel-keeper's  letter.  He 
had  talked  over  John  Granger's  plans  with 
him  on  that  last  day,  and  he  rememoered  that 
John  had  been  perfectly  decided  in  his  inten- 
tion of  i^oing  straight  to  London.  The  three 
weeks'  interval  l^tween  his  departure  from 
Hillborough  and  his  arrival  in  that  city  was  a 
mystery  not  easily  to  be  explained* 

Mr.  Simmons  referred  to  the  letters  from 
New  York,  and  compared  the  signatures  of 
them  with  previous  signatures  of  John  Gran- 
ger's. If  tney  were  forgeries,  they  were  very 
clever  forgeries ;  but  it  was  a  plain  commercial 
hand,  by  no  means  difficult  to  imitate.  There 
was  one  thing  noticeable  in  the  signatures  to 
the  American  letters — they  were  all  exactly 
alike,  line  for  line  and  curve  for  curve.  This 
rather  discomposed  Mr.  Simmons,  for  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  that  a  man  rarely  signs  his  name 
twice  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  There  is 
almost  always  some  infinitesimal  difference. 

'<  I  'm  going  up  to  London  in  a  month,"  said 
the  cashier ;  "  I  '11  call  at  the  Victoria  Hotel 
when  I'm  there,  and  make  a  few  inquiries 
about  John  Granger.  We  can  make  some 
excuse  for  keeping  back  the  money  in  the 
meantime,  if  there  should  be  aiiy  written  for." 

Before  the  month  was  out,  John  Granger's 

fhost  appeared  for  the  third  time  to  Susan 
Lshley.  She  had  been  to  Hillborough  alone 
to  make  some  little  purchases  in  the  way  of 
linen  drapery,  and  came  home  through  Haw- 
ley  Wooa.  in  the  tender  May  twilight  She 
was  thinkmg  of  her  old  friend  as  she  walked 
fdong  the  shadowy  winding  footpath.  It  was 
just  such  a  still,  peaceful  evening  as  that  upon 
which  he  had  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
looking  back  at  her,  and  waving  his  hand, 
upon  that  last  well-remembered  night. 

He  was  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  had  come  fVom  among  the 
dead  to  visit  her,  was  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  she  was  scarcely  surprifted  when  she  looked 
up  presently  and  saw  a  tall,  &miliar  figure 
moving  slowly  among  the  trees  a  little  way 
before  ner.    There  seemed  to  be  an  awful  still- 
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Hess  in  the  wood  all  at  once,  but  there  was 
nothing  awful  in  that  well-known  figure. 

She  tried  to  overtake  it,  but  it  kept  always 
in  adyance  of  her,  and  at  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
path,  she  lost  it  altogether.  The  trees  grew 
thicker,  and  there  was  a  solemn  darkness  at 
ihe  spot  where  the  path  took  this  sharp  turn, 
•and  on  one  side  of  the  aarrow  footpath  there 
was  a  steep  decliyity  and  a  great  hollow,  made 
by  a  disused  grayel-pit. 

She  went  home  quietly  enough,  with  a  sub- 
dued sadness  upon  her,  and  tola  her  husband 
what  had  happened  to  her.  Nor  did  she  rest 
^ntil  there  had  been  a  search  made  in  Hawley 
Wood  for  the  body  of  John  Granger. 

They  searched,  and  found  him  l^ng  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grayel-pit,  half-buried  in  loose 
sand  and  grayel,  and  quite  hidden  by  a  mass 
of  fhrze  and  bramble  that  grew  oyer  the  spot 
There  was  an  inquest  of  course.  The  tailor 
who  had  made  the  clotnes  found  upon  the  body 
Identified  them,  and  swore  to  them  as  those  he 
had  made  for  John  Grander.  The  pockets 
were  all  empty.  There  comd  be  little  doubt 
that  John  Granger  had  been  waylaid  and  mur- 
xlered  for  the  sake  of  the  money  he  carried 
tipon  him  that  night  His  skull  had  been  shat- 
tered by  a  blow  fh>m  a  jagged  stick,  on  the 
left  temple.  The  stick  was  found  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  a  little  way  from  the  body, 
with  human  hair  and  stains  of  blood  upon  it 

John  Granger  had  neyer  left  Hillborough; 
jtnd  the  person  who  had  contriyed  to  procure 
so  much  of  his  money,  by  forged  letters  from 
America,  was,  in  all  probability  his  murderer. 
There  was  a  large  reward  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  guilty  party;  the  police  were 
hard  at  work ;  and  the  inquest  was  adjourned 
several  times,  in  the  hope  that  new  facts  might 
be  elicited. 

Susan  Ashley  and  her  father  were  examined 
closely  as  to  the  events  of  that  fatal  evening  of 
July  the  24th.  Susan  told  everything;  her 
cousin,  Stephen  Price,  dropping  in  while  they 
were  at  tea,  the  Questions  and  answers  about 
the  money  John  Granger  carried  upon  him — 
all  to  the  most  minute  particular. 

"  Then  Stephen  Price  knew  of  the  money 
John  Granger  had  about  him  7  "  suggested  the 
Coroner. 

«  He  did,  sir." 

**  Dfd  he  leave  your  father's  house  after  Gran- 
ger, or  before  him  ?" 

"  Before  him,  sir.  I  should  think  nearly  an 
iiour  before  him." 

The  inquest  was  again  adjourned  ;  and  within 
«  week  of  this  examination  Matthew  Lorton 
ireceived  an  application  fh)m  the  police,  asking 
for  a  photograph  of  his  nephew,  Stephen  Price, 
if  he  happened  to  possess  such  a  thing. 

He  did  possess  one,  and  sent  it  to  £:>ndon  by 
return  of  poet 

The  landlord  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  identified 
the  original  of  this  portrait  as  the  person  who 
had  represented  himself  to  be  John  Granger, 
and  had  carried  away  John  Granger's  lugease. 

After  this  the  work  was  easy.  Little  links 
in  the  chain  were  picked  up  one  by  one.  A 
Jiboring  man  torned  up  who  had  seen  Stephen 


Price  sitting  on  a  stile  hard  by  Hawley  Wood^ 
hacking  at  a  thick,  jagged-looking  stake  with 
his  clasp-knife,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
July.  The  woman  at  whose  house  Price  lodged 
gave  evidence  that  he  broke  an  appointment  to 
play  billiards  with  a  friend  of  his  on  that 
night;  the  friend  had  called  at  his  lodgings  for 
him  twice,  and  had  been  angry  about  the  break- 
ing of  the  appointment;  and  that  Stephen 
Price  came  in  about  10}  o'clock,  looking  very 
white  and  strange,  and  saying  that  he  had 
eaten  something  for  his  dinner  which  had  made 
him  ill.  The  lad  who  was  his  fellow  clerk  was 
ready  to  swear  to  his  having  been  disturbed 
and  stranee  in  his  manner  during  the  two  or 
three  weeks  before  he  left  Hillborough;  but 
the  boy  had  thought  very  little  of  this/he  said, 
knowine  how  deeply  Stephen  was  in  aebt 

The  final  exammation  resulted  in  a  verdict 
of  willful  murder ;  and  a  police  ofilcer  started 
for  New  York  by  the  next  steamer,  carrying  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  Stephen  Price. 

He  was  not  found  very  easily,  but  was  ulti- 
mately apprehended,  with  some  of  John  Gran- 
fer's  property  still  in  his  possession.  He  was 
rougnt  home,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  hung, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Hillborouen. 
Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Yollair  produced  a  will,, 
which  John  Graneer  had  executed  a  few  days 
before  his  intended  departure,  bequeathing  all 
he  possessed  to  Susan  Lorton — ^the  interest  for 
her  sole  use  and  benefit,  the  principal  to  revert 
to  her  eldest  son  after  her  death,  the  son  to 
take  the  name  of  John.  The  bank  had  to  make 
good  the  money  drawn  from  them  by  Stephen 
Price.  The  boy  came  in  due  course,  and  was 
christened  after  the  dead  man,  above  whose 
remains  a  fair  white  monument  has  been 
erected,  in  the  rustic  church-vard  near  Hawley 
Wood,  at  the  expense  of  Robert  and  Susan 
Ashley;  a  handsomer  tomb  than  is  usuallj 
given  to  a  man  of  John  Granffer's  class,  but  it 
was  the  only  thine  Susan  could  do  to  show  how 
much  she  had  valued  him  who  had  loved  her 
so  dearly. 

She  often  sits  beside  that  auiet  resting  place 
in  the  spring  twilight,  with  her  children  busy 
making  daisy-chains  at  her  knee ;  but  she  has 
never  seen  John  Granger's  ghost  since  that 
evening  in  the  wood,  and  she  *knows  that  she 
will  never  see  it  again. — Belgravia  Annual. 


Ladies,  why  spend  doUar  after  dollar  for  eosUy 

CosmetieSf  Hair  Renewers,  LoUonty  ^c,  ^e^ 
When  for  only  a  trifle  you  can  obtain  tha  ingredianta 
Arom  your  druggist  or  atorekeapar,  and  pnpara  all 
such  articles  vourself,  besides  know  what  yQu  are 
using  ?  Near  all  such  articles  contain  poiaonous  druga. 
To  ail  who  write,  we  will  send,  in  a  plain  sealed  en- 
Telope,  a  correct  receipt  for  making  6nr  Pb»sHc 
Bloom,  which  imparts  to  the  skin  the  glow  of  yoatli 
and  softness  of  TeWet ;  remoTes  and  cures  all  pfmplee, 

Eustules,  blotches,  black  heada,  and  tan  apota,  learing 
le  complexion  A'esh,  dear  and  beautiful.  Another 
receipt  for  making  our  Floral  Hair  Reatorer  (hishly 
perfttmed)  the  finest  article  in  the  world  for  restoring 
gray  or  fsded  hair  to  its  original  beauty  and  color.  It 
cleanses  the  scalp  and  removes  daMdnaff,  and  every 
impuritv ;  and  receipt  for  preparing  our  Fragrant  Dmi- 
tifrice.  for  cleansing  the  teeth  and  preserving  them 
Arom  decay ;  also,  how  to  make  the  hair  curl.  All  four 
sent  for  one  dollar.  Many  agents  and  storekeepers 
are  now  coining  money  making  these  articles  to  sell 
again.  Eldorado  Receipt  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Box» 
i;286.  July.'TX 
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Mannfiietiirers  of 

Faleii  Forlalilo  Circular  Saw  Hills, 

To  Gut  from  300  to  3000  Feet  Per  Hour. 

SmiOURT  MD  PORME  STEM  ENGINES, 

GRIST    MILLS,   Etc. 

No.  8  North  Schroeder  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Beferring  to  the  above  card,  we  beg  respectfully  to  state  that  Mr.  Gbobox  Paos  was  the 
original  Inysntob  and  Patbntks  of  the  improyement  which  made  the  Cibcuulb  Saw  Mill 
for  catting  Koinn>  Loos  into  Litmbsr  a  thorough  and  practical  success,  and  which  has  added 
millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  inestimable  comforts  to  our  fellow-man. 

The  grand  inception  but  opened  the  way  to  the  many  details  necessary  to  oonllrm  and  utiliae 
the  original  plan,  and  to  this  end  we  have  been  constantly  adding  improvements.  In  addition 
to  the  original  Patent  and  others  subsequently  obtained,  we  have  recently  added  two  ethers — 
one  on  Improtid  Fbictiok  Fxeb  and  the  other  on  Impbotid  Ikdspsndsnt  aud  Simulta- 
irsous  Batchbtt  Hsadblooks,  which  not  only  retain  but  greatly  enhance  the  already  well- 
earned  reputation  of  our  Cibculab  Saw  Mills. 

"We  have  full  and  complete  sets  of  Patterns  of  Gano  Saw  Mills,  as  also  Sash  and  Mulct 
Mills,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  flirnish  them  to  order. 

Having  a  complete  Boilbb  Shop,  stocked  with  the  Litest  Impboybd  Tools,  attached  to 
oar  other  works,  we  are  enabled  to  contract  for  and  execute  promptly,  every  description  of 
Boilbb  and  Sheet  Ibon  Wobk,  in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  orainary  Pobtablb  and 
Stationabt  Boilbbs. 

We  also  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  Genebal  Machiitebt,  and  are  Majtupactubbbs' 
AoENTs  for  all  kinds  of  Saws  and  Saw  Tools;  Low's  and  Bvabts'  Patent  Shinolb 
Machines;  Leftel's  Patent  Amebican  Double  Tubbinb  Watbb  Whbbls;  Babrbl 
Machineby,  and  every  description  of  "Wood  "Wobkino  Maohinbbt. 

Por  general  information  we  refer  to  our  Descriptive  Catalogue,  and  for  prices  to  our  Price 
List,  both  free  upon  application.    Special  information  will  also  be  cheerfully  flirnished  by  mail. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  all  Machinery  sold  by  us  is  complete  as  specifled,  and 
fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented;  we  make  no  bills  of  extras  unless  for  articles  qMcially 
ordered  as  such.    Addbbss: 

QEORGE   PAGE   &   CO., 

8  N.  Schroeder,  near  'W.  Baltimore  Street, 
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OF    MEMPHIS,   TENN.? 

He  is  a  graduated  Physician  of  twenty-five  years'  experience,  having  practiced  medicine  twelve 
years  of  that  time  in  Mempliis,  whic^  can  be  attested  by  the  public.  He  can  be  found  and 
iDSKTif  iBD,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  authors  of  all  other  preparations.    He  is  Author  and 

Proprietor  of 

llf^&IiM  119E4&1  ®£^^11§ 

Whicli  are  becoming  so  deservedly  popular  throughout  the  United  States. 

Suffering  Fensales  all  oyer  the  land  are  continually  inquiring  for  something  that  will  gire 
relief  to  their  constant  suffering.  They  want  a  remedy  that  will  Cure,  and  wiU  buy  it  and  use 
it,  if  convinced  that  no  deoeption  is  being  practised  upon  them.    These  Bitters  are  prepared 

specially  for  the  positive  cure  of  all 

Chronic  Female  Complaints, 

'Whether  afflicting  the  beautiftil  maiden  at  the  sprinff-time  of  life,  the  middle-aged  matron,  or 
Ihe  palsied  grandmother  of  three  score  and  ten.  As  a  powerful  uterine  and  general  tonic, 
arousing,  restoring  and  regulating  all  female  oreans  and  secretions,  imparting  iron  to  the  pale 
and  emaciated,  casting  off  all  impurities  from  tne  system  and  strengthening  and  building  up 
the  feeble  frame. 


Letters  of  praise  are  coming  in  firmn  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  below  we  give  only  a  few 
extracts  firom  the  many. 


IV*m  Mr.  /ohA  W.  Brook,  Qroouburg,  La. :  *'  Dr.  J.  P.  Drom* 
fooW— I  wrtto  to  inftm  yon  of  tho  groal  relief  mj  irilb  reeelTed 
from  Dae  Bottle  of  jour  Eni^isli  Vemale  Bitten,  bow  being  in 
bettor  health  than  ibe  has  been  in  maaj  Toan,  and  aO  ttom  only 


One  Bottle  of  the  Bittert.    She  b< 

fleshj.     In  thia  Motion  the  orj  is  rwj  great  fir  Droocoele'f 

Bitterf,  and  there  if  trovble  in  keeping  a  wmpplj." 

Volo»i  from.  Tescaa. 

From  T.  H.  Oraee,  Rowe'a  Hill.  Texas:  *'Tov  Eaglidifb' 
male  Bittere  are  perfbrming  wonders  In  thie  part  of  the  eoontiy, 
and  art  deetined  to  be  in  general  nee." 

IVom  Alexander  k  Son,  Draggtstt,  Anstfn,  Texas:  **  X>r.  7.  F* 
Dromgoole— Yonr  English  Female  Bitters  are  t«T7  pepntor  boe. 
We  keep  a  feodatoek  en  hand,  and  takepleannrete  reeomaMBdhg 


A  prominent  Memphie  phjsloian  sajs;  *'M7  wilb  has  been 
troubled  with  painftil  menstruation  for  seten  yean.  I  gaje  her 
■ereral  bottle*  of /our  English  Female  Bitten,  and  she  rapidly 
ImproTod.** 

Dr.  W.  J.  Gibbon,  of  Clanndon,'  Ark.,  writes:  "My  wift  was 
pvofltrated  V  »  MAi^alAk  P«onBar  to  her  ae^i,  and  I  had  ddppaiMd 
of  her  recoTory.  Learning  the  ingredients  of  English  Fmnale 
Bitun>  Lplaoed  her  upon^ito  ns^  and  her  nooTecj  wat  rapid  and 
eomplete." 

Dr.  J.  A.  P.  Kennedy,  Coflberille,  Miss.,  says:  *'En|^h  Fe- 
male Bitten  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  oun  of  suppressed 
menstruation." 

Dr.  B.  F.  Meekins,  of  Hoeoow,  t«ias,  writes:  ««Dr.  Drom- 
goole^I  seH  your  English  Female  Bitten  extensirely  to  my  ens- 
umen,  and  take  pleasure  In  saying;  they  girt  mora  satisftetloB 
for  the  eunof  fomale  diseasee,  than  any  meitekie  I  et«r  add." 

ncoABIr.  H.  8.  Bcyan,  ^amair'i^  Miss.:  "Dr.  7.  P.Dmaafoele 
—Mw  ififoha«  hsea  in  deaparato  health,  andl  waa  indneed  totzy  jf^^^  j,  ^  BoUnet^  Edem,  Van  2andt  Commty,  Trrf*  ^Mr 
your  EagUsh  Female  Bitters,  and  after  using  four  botties  her  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^ur  English  Female  Bitters  for  some  1^ 
heaMiia  better  than  it  hat  been  la  tea  yeara.     ItialkaaMMt    ^id  I  am  foroed  to  aay  nothing  elae  haa  erer  bad  awh  an  ^tat 

She  haa  been  aflHetad  with  a  ehronio  fomale  eomplaint  for  a  nwlv 
of  years.  Three  bottles  of  yonr  BIttan  haTu  aelad  IBce  a  porfM 
dharm.  She  seeou  to  be  a  new  ereatnre.  She  la  now  oa^  eth« 
ftmaleaaie wanting  it;  none  within  reaoh;  and  nowteUmeviM 
lean  get  mora." 

ENGLISH  TEMAUm  BITTEKS  can  now  be  had  of  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medidnei 
all  over  tbe  country,  and  if  suffering  females  wish  to  be  cured,  they  should  send  and  get  it 

J.  P.  DROMQOOLE,  M.  D.,  Proprietor, 


Faom  0.  R  Oaiter,  Foandrymaa,  JeO^son,  Texaa :  **  Dr.  X  P. 
Dromgoole— My  wifo  haa  been  in  Tory  bad  health  for  aeady  tm 
years.  She  haa  tded  sereral  pl^yaiolans  a&d  diflbrant  pateat  waiir 
einea  without  aatiafootion.  She  la  now  using  your  English  Fsmale 
Bittere,  from  whleh  she  haa  obtained  more  relief  than  ell  alM 


"  WoilUtn*8  Medical  Adviser,"  giving  caii^e&  syn^toms,  and  treatment  of  all  ordinaij 
diseases  afflicting  the  female  sex,  maued  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25  Cents. 


above. 


Address  ai 
March,  'TS.-lJ. 
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Cotton    Factors 


WHOLESALE   GROCERS, 

SSt  VrtBt  StoMt,  BBOraii,  TBllll* 

II^Liberal  Cash  adyancet  on  Bhipments  of  Cotton — and  orders  for  Groceries  and  Flan- 
talion  Supplies  will  be  promptly  filled  at  lowest  market  prices. 

STATE    FEMALE    COLLEGE, 


Near  MIESMraiS,  TENN. 
REV.    C.    COI^I^INS^   HJD^ 

ASSISTED  BY  TWELVE  PROFESSORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

The  distinguishing  featar«s  of  this  Institution  are  Superior  Buildings,  with  Spacious  Booma,  Public  and  PriTste; 
Good  Order  and  Discipline;  Parental  Government ;  Tharoughneaa in  all  Branches— Literary,  Scientifie  andOiMi>* 
Bental ;  Moral  and  Religious  Training ;  General  Harmonj— productive  of  HabitA  of  Study  and  Cbeerftilneas ;  sad 
comparatiTe  cheapness  for  adTsntages  ei^yed. 

Total  Expenses  per  Session  of  Five  Months....... $166  00 

This  includes  Board,  Furnished  Room,  Washing,  Fuel,  Lights,  Physicians'  FeesL  Nursing  and  Meiidnas,  sad 
Toition  in  all  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Studies,  tiz.  :  English,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sinewing  in  Glasses; 

Very  superior  advantages  in  the  Departments  of  Music,  Painting,  Drawing,  dc. 

99"  Fall  Session  begins  seoetid  Monday  in  September.    Spring  Session  begins  last  Monday  in  January. 

For  further  information  address  the  President,  or 

•i^^^,  '^  A.  J.  M.  BIZIEN,  Secretary. 


SEND    STAMP   TOR   PRICK    LIST  of  Bee 
Hivea,  Honey  Kxtractors,  Itttliaa  Queens, Alsike  Clover 
Seed,  Pure  Bred  Poultrv.  Pigeons,  TUilibita,  Soug  Birds, 
&c.,  to  LITTLE  MAN,  Springfield.  Ohio, 
March  '73. 


Important  to  Fanners  and  Threshermen. 

We  will  send  free  on  application  a  Descriptive  Cir- 
cular and  Prices  of  our  Improved  Threi^her— «  small, 
compact  machine,  weighing^,  with  lever  power,  eic, 
<;oraplete,  less  than  2,000  pounde,  and  wabbastem,  with 
four  to  six  horses,  to  separate  and  clean  thomuehly 
from  200  to  300  bushels  wheat  and  a  proportiorate 
amount  of  oats  per  dav,  doing  its  work  eqnM  to  the 
best  of  the  lar^e  threshers.  Prices  and  freight  much 
less  than  the  large  machines. 

Blyhybb  MAKurACTUBiKo  Co  ,  Cin'^icnati,  O. 
Snecesgors  to  Blymyer,  Norton  &  Co.,  Manufacturers 
of  Cane   Mills  and  Evaporators,   Farm,  School    and 
Church  Bells,  etc. 


$25  A  DAY! 


CANE    MACHINERY 

For  Sorgo  and  Sugar  Cane. 
The    only    recognized  stand- 
ards in  Cane  Machines  are  the 

COOK  EVAPORATOR 

AND 

VICTOR  CAXE  MILL, 

There  are  of  these  machines 
over  31.000  in  use.  They  have 
taken  the  first  premium  at  117 
Stat©  Fairs.  Bend  lor  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price 
List. 

B(ymyer  Mnnnfaeturing  Cb.,  successors  to  Blvmyer, 
Norton  A  Co.,  Cincinn'iti,  O.,  Cane  Mills  and  lEvapo- 
rators,  Improved  Thresher,  Com  and  Cob  Crushers, 
ete.  July,  73, 


OD  an  Mcragv,  1*  mftde  with.  UiU 

WELL  AUGER 

In  good  territory.  It  bores  »oj  dlnme- 
t«r  nuii  dppth.  Kod  ordinarj  weiltM  Lb« 
r«tc  of  160 feet  per  day.  Tbesroa^ 
est  tool  in  the  world  for  .    i 

PROSPECTING  FOE  COAlte ''!*'* 

Tbe  «Dgeri  «r«  made  of  oast  east  steel 
end  warranted  to  bore  In  loft  llaa« 
atone,  aoft  land  ■tone,  alata.  o<M  and 
hard  pan,  and  bj  the  ose  of  tbe  door 
and  valve,  a  perfect  cylinder  auger  ll 
formM.  tbus  maklDR  It  tbe  odIt  nuceosa- 
tol  Wi  11  auger  in  QUICK8AK0. 

Farm,  Townsbip  and  Counlj  rlglitt. 
for  sals  on  raaaouable  terma.  „  r 

$500  REWARD 

wtu  be  paid  to  any  onetbat  will  loform 
OS  of  a  baaineat  that  requiret  aa  llttla 
capital  and  para  at  wdl  at  tbe  well  bor- 
ing  baiiness.  VVe  inrlte  the  doabtful  to 
come  to  St. Lou ta  and  ecc  tbe  anger  work, 
and  If  it  doee  not  work  aa  represented, 
wo  will  pay  tbeir  Railroad  fare  both 
ways.  Send  ten  cents  for  Illuatrated 
CatalOjttiQ  which  explains  cvervthing. 
Addreti  WELL  AUQBi  CO, 
Box  £804.  St.  Louis,  Uo.   . 


July,  73' -It.    Oct.,'73'lt. 


POLANB-CHIIVA 

AS    BHBD    BY 

.SHEPAKD  &  ALEXANDER, 
CKarleaton,  111. 

niuBtrated  Manual  iknt  rumm  on 
receipt  of  itanip.    Stock  for  Mia 
and  t&liafaction  gnarant««4. 
Write  FoatoDoe  addreaa,  County  and  State  plainly. 

July,  '73. 
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Stmlhirm  FatmatUt  Borne  Admetimr. 


JOHN  MERRYMAN  &  CO.'S 

AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

The  Most  Concentrated  and  Durable  Article  Offered  to  the  Planter. 


Pat  np  in  good  strong  barrels  of  about  2S0  lbs.  «aoh,  and  in  fine,  dry  condition  for  immediate  ate. 

Tried  and  indorsed  by  the  most  successful  Planters  in  the  Cotton  States. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  abore  named  article,  we  confine  ourseWee  to  pure  Bone,  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  the 
best  ammoniaoal  material  to  be  obtained,  and  are  enabled  thereby  to  present  to  the  Planter  in  a  conoentraia<^ 
inm  a  fertiliser  whieh  cannet  be  excelled  by  pure  PeruTian  Guano  ana  Dissolred  Bones. 

Net  an  ounce  of  ordinary  or  worthless  material  commonly  used  for  drying  purposes  enters  into  its  oompo* 
litfon,  and  the  fine,  dry  condition  in  which  it  is  prepared  secures  uniformity  and  economy  in  its  use. 

P.  8.~As  many  articles  hare  been  offered,  based  upon  our  reputation,  we  caution  Planters  to  see  tkAt  eaclk 
tMorrel  is  brandea  as  follows : 

JOHN    MERRYMAN    A    CO., 


tv'b:   r>o    not 


BOOTES, 


PTTRE  DISSOLVED   BONES, 

fior  Composting  with  Ootton  Seed,  containing  14  per  cent.  Soluble  Phosphoiie  AeUU 

whicli  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  nse  of  Pore  Bone,  in  Fine, 

Dry  Oondition,  and  Packed  in  Strong  Barrels. 

e^For  the  Talue  of  the  articles  shipped  by  us,  we  refer  to  Darid  Dickson,  of  Hancock,  Dr.  Jaa.  8.  Hamil- 
tpn,  of  Clarke,  Gol.^  B.  G.  Lockett,  of  Dougherty,  Col.  T.  J.  Smith,  of  Jefferson,  and  the  prominent  planters  of 


Ihe  State  of  Georgia. 


Oot.*72-6m. 


JOHN  UEBRYHAN  ft  00., 

Saltiznore,    IkCd. 


The  Qvm  is  now  published  QoAaTsaiiT.  93  eentt 
pays  fbr  the  year,  four  numbers,  which  is  not  half  the 
cost.  Those  who  afterward  send  money  to  the  amount 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  or  more  for  Seeds  may  also  0rder 
Tweoty-flye  Cents  worth  extra-^the  price  paid  for  the 
6v»a. 

The  Jimuary  Nvmber  is  beautiful,  giving  plans  for 
making  Mural  Hmnea,  Designs  for  IHrAng  Table 
J^eoeroMons,  Windmo  Gardens,  etc.,  and  con- 
taining a  mass  of  information  inTaluable  to  the  lorer 

of  flowers. One  Hundred  and  Fifty  pages,  on  fine 

tinted  paper,  some  Five  Hundred  fingraT^ngs,  and 

a  superb  OsWmC  Ptofe  and  CHROMO  COVER. 

The  First  Edition  of  Two  HunnasD  Thousand  just 
printed  in  English  and  German,  and  ready  to  send  out. 

_  J^JVISS  VICK. 

Feb.,  *78.  Rochester,  N.  T. 


SOHOOL  FOR  BOTS. 

NEAR  WAVERLT.  MARYLAND. 

THIS  School,  situated  two  miles  north  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  will  be  reopened  on  Wednesday,  the  Uth 
September  next.  Circulars  contain  testimonials  trom 
the  highest  sources.  Boys  coming  here  meet  the 
sons  01  the  first  families  or  the  South  and  are  required 
to  praoiice  the  deportment  of  gentlemen. 

Application  for  Oiroulars,  or  admission,  made  to 
the  undersigned,  at  WaTerly  P.  O.,  Baltimore  county, 
Md.  R.  M.  JOHNSTON. 

Sept.*72-tai. 


H.  M.  PATBM. 


PATHS,  DAMSROU  &  co.« 

(Successors  to  Payne,  Huntington  k  Ck>.) 

OOTTON  FACTORS, 

Nos.  M  ud  M  Bftnnuie  Streel^ 
NEW    ORLEANS. 

Jan.  *72. 


WILLIAM  B.  STREET, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law^ 
No.  1  Bethel  Block, 

July,  '72. 

UempUfl  &  Arkansas  fflver  Fftoket  Oo^ 
TJ.  s.  a^AXii  Xiiisrs. 

The  Blesant  Passenger  Boat»  of  this  line  leaTO  Mten* 
phis  for  an  pointb  on  Arkansas  riTer 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  4}  p.  m. 

For  freight,  passage,  or  other  information,  apply  to 
W.  H.  KJBNNB1>AY,  Aa&mH, 
OflSce  on  Oo.*s  Wharfboat,  foot  of  Court  Street 
Dec.  '71. 
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PHCENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


ca:pital  $200,000. 

Office,  No.  la  Madison  Street. 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  President 


8.  F.  WHITE,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


GEORGE  J.  HENRY,  Aes't  Seo'y. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS: 

THOS.  H.  ALLEN,  of  T.  H.  &  J.  M.  Allen  &  Oo^  New  Orleans. 
K.  J.  WICKS,  Preeident  MempliiB  &  GharleBton  Bailroad. 
NOLAND  FONTAINE,  of  Hill,  PonUine  &  Co.,  Memphig. 
HUGH  STEWART,  of  Stewart,  Bros.  &  Gwynne,  Memphis. 
W.  S.  BRUCE,  of  W.  S.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Memphis. 
O.  0.  PABTBB,  of  Fartee,  Harbert  &  Oo^  Memphis. 
JAMES  S.  DAY,  of  Day  &  Proudflt,  Memphis. 

Will  take  Fire  and  Marine  Bisks  as  low  as  any  good  Company  oan.      ^ks  ea 
•eoantry  dwelling  houses  and  isolated  store  buildings  specially  solicited. 

!)•••  *71. 


lav: 


18TS 


(  Fire  and  Marine  ) 

lMSMPam#o   C 

OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Office  in  the  Company's  Building,  41  Madison  St. 


INCORPORATED  BY  THE  STATES  OF  TENNESSEE  AND  MISSISSIPPI 


OFFICERS: 


O.  T.  PORTER,  President. 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,  Sec'y. 


D.  H.  TOWNSEND,  Vice-Pres't 
J.  G.  LONSDALE,  Jr.,  Ass't  8eo>. 


DIRECTORS: 


D.  H.  T0WN8KND,  Commission  Merchant. 
M.  J.  Wicks,  Pres't  Mem.  &  Charleston  B.  B. 
*G.  y.  Bambaut,  of  E.  M.  Apperson  &  Co. 
ID.  T.  PoBTKE,  of  Ford,  Porter  A  Ca 
0.  J.  Phillips,  of  Toof;  Phillips  &  Co. 
«.  P.  McNuTT,  of  Owen,  McNutt  &  Co. 
iR.  A.  PiKsoK,  of  Estes,  Pizer  and  Pinson. 
▲.  J.  Whits,  of  A.  J.  White  ^  Co. 
7U 


S.  H.  Brooks,  of  Brooks,  Neely  &  Co. 
M.  D.  Johnson,  of  Busby,  Johnson  A  Cow 
G.  H.  JuDAH,  of  Walker  Bros.  &  Co. 
W.  L.  Badforp.  of  Taylor,  Badford  k  Co. 
B.  L.  Coffin,  of  Dillard  &  Coffin. 
B.  EisBMAN,  of  Bice,  Stix  &  Co. 
K.  B.  Slxdob,  Como,  Miss. 
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Sauiham  Farni  and  Honu  Adw»ti»6t. 


KOXIZTER'S 

ULAHYLAasm   SUFER-FHOSFHATE. 

[ESTABLISHED  1848.] 

# 

To  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  IMUryland  and  the  Sontili  generally. 

HORNER'S    MARYLAND    SUPER -PHOSPHATIL 

(We  Court  the  Chemist's  Inquiry.) 


After  23  years*  experience  in  the  Fertilizing  business,  and  after  establishing,  a  wide  reputation 
for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  his  Bone  Dust,  the  subscriber  has  been  induced  to  prepare  a* 
Phosphate  suitable  to  the  requirements  and  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
Parmer. 

The  "  If  aryland  "  is  a  rejuvenator  and  permanent  improver  of  the  soil.  It  stimulates  eqnal^ 
to  Peruvian  Guano,  and  sustains  equal  to  Bone,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  these  in* 
gredients,  with  a  very  liberal  percentage  of  Potash  in  the  residuum..  There  is  no  adulterator 
Bor  inferior  article  used — every  part  of  the  Phosphate  being  of  essential  benefit  to  the  land. 
Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  in  its  preparation,  and  we  claim  for  it  the  greatest 
bwefit  to  the  farmer  from  the  smallest  outlay. 

Por  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Corn^  and  as  a  general  stimulant  and  ailment  for  worn  and  impoT- 
erifhed  land,  there  can  be  nothing  superior.  It  is  warranted  to  run  as-  high  in  Ammonia,  and" 
hif^er  in  Bone  Phosphate^  than  any  other  fertilizer  in  the  market 

Price  $50  per  ton,  in  new  bags.   Ifo  charge  for  delivery. 

JOSHUA  HORNER,.  Jr., 

Manafacturer  a&d  G^eral  Oommission  Merchant.    Office  and  Warehouse,  54  S.  Gar  BUeBL 
Ctoeral  Warehouse,  cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  sts.,  also  178  Forrest  st,  Baltimobs,  Mi>. 

Bone  Duat  $4&,  Bone  Meal  $&0,  DitsolTOd  Borne  Ma 

Our  own  manufacture^ -in  new  bags;  Bastern  and  Western  Bone  Dust  $35.    Peruvian  Qaaao> 
delivered  from  Peruvian  Government  Warehouse  at  the  lowest  rates.    Ko  charge  for  delivery. 

•*^  JOSHUA  HORN£B»  St. 
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Southern  Farm  end  ffofhe  Advertuer. 


MERINO   SHEEP 


THE  SUBSCRIBER  DESIRES  TO  El^GAOE 

Merino  Earns  and  Ewe  Lambs  of  this  Spring, 

To  be  delivered  in  November  next,  at  the  Depot  at  Kingston,  Georgia, 

AT  EIGHT  DOLLABS  EACH. 

Th«6e  Sheep  can  hardly  be  sarpassed  in  this  country  for  size,  constitation,  purity  of  hleod, 
fineness  of  wool,  and  freeaom  firom  wrinkles  and  gum.  Engagements  are  sought  now  in  order 
that  he  may  km>w  how  many  ram  lambs  to  nreserve. 

Should  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  send  in  orders  for  more  or  less  sheep  to  make  up  a  oar 
load,  he  will  include 

GROWN  EWES  AT  TEN  DOIXARS  EACH, 

AND  DELIVER  ALL  OF  THEM  IN  ATLANTA  AT  THE  PRICES  MENTIONED. 

This  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  those  who  desire  to  b^in  wool-growing  at  the  South,  as 
the  cost  of  fVei^ht  from  the  North  is  saved,  and  the  sheep  are  acclimated.  The  money  is  to  be 
paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  sheep. 

March,  '73.  Kingston,  Georgia. 

J.  T.  PETTIT,  Memphis.  WM.  SIMPSON,  Tuscunbia,  Ala. 

PETTIT  &  SIMPSON. 

COnON  FACTORS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

No.  18  Union  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

UBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON  CONSIGNMENTS.    Orders  for  Sappltot 
filled  at  Lowest  Rates.    Instructions  Strictly  Obeyed. 

ESTES,  FIZER  &  PINSON, 

886  Front  Street, 

offer  for  sale 

^OO  boxes  Cbeete,          1,000  bbls  Flour,                 100  bble  Wbisky,  800  bzf  OandlM, 

fi9,900  pounds  Bacon,             306  bags  Ooffee,               tOO  bbls  Bali.  500  kiS  lUokeraL 

J^#OOkesBN«iU,                      i9#  tee  Hams,                   500  kegs  Lard,  »#hhd8  8«gar. 

30O  bxs  Tobacco,                lOO  bbls  Molasses,          300  pes  Bagging,  2^2)^  9,000  bdls  TiM,  all  pet- 

lbs.  terns, 

Also,  Tm,  Slet,  Lai  Ptpper*  Spice,  Sfaurdi,  lope,  Tir,  Mi,  %  lakte,  Cmken,  ^ij, 

In  facty  a  complete  and  fraih  $iock  of  CASE  GOODS.     Wholeeale  dealen  wiU  do 
well  to  call  before  pwrcTianng  eUewhere, 
Deo.  *71. 
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southern  Farm  a/nd  Home  AdverH$er. 


PEOPLES  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  MempMs,    Tenn. 
OAFZTAZ.,  7XTZJ.  FAZD,  $300,000  00. 

OFFICE:  IN  THE  COMPANY'S  BUILDING, 
No.    16    Madison    Street,    Memphis,    Tennessee. 

W.  B.  GREEN UW,  President 
EUGENE  MAGEVNEY.  Vice  Pres't  J.  A.  SIMMONS,  Sec'y. 

Board    of  Directors: 

W.  B.  GREENLAW,  JOHN  OVERTON,  Jr.,  N.  S.  BRUCE, 

WM.  M.  FARRINGTON,         0.  W.  GOYER,  EUGENE  MAGEVNEY, 

R.  B.  SNOWDEN. 


THE  strength  and  ability  of  this  Company,  with  a  ftill  paid  capital  of  $300,000  and  surplus 
of  $86,000,  wUl  commend  itself  to  every  one  desiring  to  effect  Insurance  on  dwellinn  or  hasi- 
I  property.  Feb.  '72. 


W.  8.  BRUCE.  JOSEPH  BRUCE.  Jf.  8.  BRUCE. 

W.  S.  BEUOE  &  CO., 
Carriage  ]VEaniifaot-arers 

PTo.  860  Second  Stx-eet, 

Oirriage  Hardware,  Trimmings,  Spolces,  Hubs,  Felloes,  Wheels,  Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  Etc. 

Feb.  '72. 
ALUS.  UUBBAY.  8.  B.  BIDOSLT. 

MURRAY  &  RIDGELY, 

BOEERCZZ.A.Zi'T     TJk.IZ«ORSf 

31  TVr  A  "niSQlfT   STie/EHT', 
East  of  Clark's  Jewelry  Store,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
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S(nUhem  Farmand  Borne  Advertimt. 


293  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


FIRE.  IN"LA.lSrD   ^ISTD  MA-RIHSTE. 


C.  S.  FENNER,  NAPOLEON  HILL, 

D.  P.  HADDEN,  R.  D.  FRAYSER, 
G.  W.  JONES,  H.  H.  HIGBEE, 
J.  H.  SMITH,  W.'a.  gage, 

M.  GAVIN,  J.  P.  THOMAS, 

M,  L.  MEACHAM,  J.  D.  WILLIAMS, 
J.  C.  NEELY. 

HITGHELL,  HOPPMAH  m 

Manufacturers  of  all  Kinds  of 

Furniture  and  Mattresses. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Carpets,  Curtains,  Looking  Glasses,  Eoor  Oil 

Cloth,  &c.,  &o. 

•^-^ 

OUR  STOCK  i8  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best  kept  In  any  one  house  in 
the  United  States,  and  our  Prioes  the  very  Lowest.  An  examination  of  our 
Stook  and  Prioes  respeotfuHy  soliolted. 

MITCHELL,  HOFFMAN  &  CO., 

PTo.  SOS  and  310  IMCain  Street, 

Mte  PeabodT  Hotel.  Memphis^  Tonn. 
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10  SauiherH  fkrm  and  Some  Advertittfr, 


O.  T.  PRXSCOTT.  J.  p.  FRESCOVr. 


DBALSS8  IK 


f)9  ma^msMMF  i^^^E^f   m^^mamsra$ 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   GERMAN,    PALM    AND    ROSIN    SOAPS, 

OppiMiU  WoTCham  Hovm,  BfEBCPHIS,  TEOIil. 

AGENT   FOR 

PERKINS  &  HOUSE'S 

PATENT   METiXLIG   COiX-OIL 


This  Lamp  is  adapted  to  all  nsea,  public  or  private,  for  every  ^tyle  of  Stands,  Brackets^ 
Chandeliers,  Hall- Lamps,  etc.  Being  made  of  metal,  it  will  not  break,  and  combines  (besidei 
perfect  safety)  cleanliness,  brilliant,  odorless  light,  economy  and  durability. 

CASH    PAID  FOR  GREASE  AND  TALLOW^. 

May,  »72-ly. ! 


IMFORTER  AlTD   BKBEDBB  OF 

BEST  ENGLIIiH  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

Pigs  for  Sale  with  Pull  Pedi^n?ees. 

Dec.  '72  Post-Office  address,  BROWNSVILLE,  TENM. 


C3-.     D  EN  XT  X  S, 

WH0LS8ALI  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 


No.  292  MAIN  STREET,         ....         MEMPHIS, 

iBTites  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  his  SUPERIOR  STOCK  of  LATEST  STYLES  Mannfactared  Specially 
for  Durability  and  Service,  which  he  will  tell  at  the  very  lowest  prices.  May,  *73l-ly. 

PEOPLES  mSUBANOE  COMPANY  OF  ARKANSAA. 

OFFICE  IN  TUCKER'S  BANK  BUtLDINO,  LlfFLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


JOHN  D.  ADAMS,..., President.  DUDLEY  E.  JONBS....« „....Vice  Presidenl 

J.  T.  TKBSEVANT,  Ja Secretary.  8.  H.  TUCKER, ^.TreassNi. 

JAMES  F.  FAGAN General  Agent. 


J.  D.  ADAMS,  D.  G.  FONES,  S.  L.  GRIFFITH,  G,  8.  M0RBJ80H. 

6.  N.  PEAY.  J.  G.  FLETCHER,  D.  BEHEN.  OHAB.  F.  PBM&BL, 

FREEMAN  KIREWOOD,      MAX  HILB,  T.  W.  BANKBS,  W.  A.  ORES, 

D.  E.  JONES. 

S"lx>o   mxx,<3L   ACa»x>1zi.o   Zl.lflils.fli  TaJs.oxi«  8€p«.,*TMi|u 
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HUNTS  FAN  &  FLY  DRIVER 


MOST  USEFUL  INVENTION  FOR  THE  TIMES. 


The  InTentor  was  led  to  make  this  usefUl  little  Ma- 
chine to  supply  the  place  of  a  servant  in  tliese  de- 
generate daTS  wnere  labor  is  scarce,  and  harln^  nsed 
u  himself  to  great  adyantage,  now  offers  it  to  the 
pablic. 


It  is  worked  by  the  foot,  and  requires  but  little  labor 
to  keep  it  going,  and  will  secure  yon  against  the  trou- 
l^e  of  lilies  while  at  your  meals,  and  may  be  changed 
by  taking  out  the  fly  orssh  and  putting  in  two  palmetto 
fans,  and  you  can  then  sit  and  read,  sew  er  eat,  and 
fiui  yourself  at  the  same  time.  The  engravings  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  werking  of  this  useftil  Machine. 

State  and  Oonnty  rights  may  be  had  by  application  to 
J.  M.  HUNT,  Clinton,  Jones  co.,  Ga., 
Or  to  the  Editor  of  the  Faem  amb  Hon,  980  Main  8t., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


The  Columbus  Denjocrat, 

P0BLI8HED  WEEKLY, 

A  FIRST-CLASS  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO 

POUTIOB, 

A<»IOULTTJRE, 

UTEKATUBE^ 
And  NSWB. 

Democratic  in  Politics. 

Circulates  throughout  North,  Central  and 
East  Mississippi,  and  is  a  superior  advertising 
medium. 

SxjBSCBiFTiON  Bateb  :  One  copy,  per  annum, 
$2  50.    Six  months,  $1  50. 

The  Democrat  and  Southern  Farm  and 
Home,  to  one  address,  $3  per  annum. 


Address, 


W.  H.  WorthiBgton, 

Publisher. 


CATTLE  FOR  HICH  HILH. 


The   Breeding  of  AI«DERN£T    OATTI<E 

has  been  my  business  lur  twenty  years.  1  now  offer 
a  select  Stock  of  Pure  Blood  and  Grade  for  Sale,  in  lots 
or  singly,  vis. : 

45  HEIFER  CALVES,  of  the  Year  1872, 


30  HEIFERS, 
35  HEIFERS, 
25  COWS, 
20  COWS, 
20  COWS, 


1871 
1870, 
1869, 
1868, 
1867. 


And  can  supply  Bulls  of  any  an^e  desired,  for  stock 
purposes. 

Annaass, 

Jno.  B.  Po3mtE, 

Feb.  '78.  Maysville,  Ky, 

LIVE  STOCK,  LIVE  STOCK. 

Do  you  knew  that  for  a  few  dollars  yon  can  procure 
young  types  or  pairs  of  the  best  breeds  of 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs, 

aPOTJX.T3El.ir,   3B1TO.P 

and  hare  them  guaranteed  to  reach  you  safely. 

Full  particnlars,  with  price  list  by  addressing 
GEO.  H.  HILDT, 
I     J«ii.*7S-l7*  Caaal  DeiM*,  9hiV 
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Google 
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SoutKtm  Farm  and  Borne  AdoertUer. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

When  people  are  turning  their  attention  to 
horning  COAL  IN  COOKING  STOVES,  and 
nothing  is  so  desirable  to  a  neat  and  tidy  house- 
keeper as  a  stove  that  with  EXCELLENT 
BAKING  QUALITIES,  is  the  CLEANEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  and  GENERALLY 
CONVENIENT. 

AA  STIDSKCX  THAT  OITB 


Are  what  is  required,  we  have  only  to  state  that 

Q3,859, 

have  been  sold  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  includine  a  large  number  in  ALA- 
BAMA, GEORGIA  and  TENNESSEE. 
And  Awarded  the  First  Premium, 

THE    LARGE    SILVER    MEDAL, 

At  the  Cincinnati  Exposition  of  1870. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
May  'Tl-tf. 


^RINIaT  pi«oi7irs 

AV 

A    HM^T  AI.U  tHRAP&tiT  IM  CSS, 

^^ 

-^ 

r%  iuub  tliiuugJiout  the  South,    bend  for 

^Anfc  ^                lllnBtrHtftdCfttaloffuewlth 

ilr 

VMfa^  ,,     Price  LisLandoertincates 

-^^^  ^^Qn  or  planters  wno  use  ihem. 

^^^                 ^^  SOLE  M ANUFAOTUEBES: 

^UL       BRINLY,  miles  Jt  HAROTi 

''^^.                       liOuxsrxLLB,  jCt. 

July  '72-tf. 

Long  Looked  For  Gome  at  Last. 

qiHE  UNIVERSAL  MICROSCOPE.— The  best  Low 
I  Priced  Miorosoope  ever  made,  exeeedingly  ateftal 
Gt  ezaminiog  flowers,  insects  and  Minute  Objects, 
Detecting  Counterfeit  Money,  and  Disclosinf^  the  Won* 
ders  of  tne  Microscopic  World.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
use  of  Physicians,  Teachers,  Students  and  the  Family 
Circle  Requires  no  Focal  adjustment,  and  can  there- 
fore be  readily  used  by  any  person.  Other  Micros- 
copes, of  no  greater  power,  cost  $3.00  each  and  up- 
wards, and  are  so  difficult  to  understand  that  none  but 
■cientiflc  men  can  use  them.  The  UniTersal  always 
glTes  satisfaction.  One  single  Microscope  will  be  sent 
oareftilly  packed,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  ll.OO.  Agents 
granted  STerywhere.  Address  D.  L.  STAPLES  A  Co., 
>OT.  78.  Allen,  Miobican. 


Beyond  the  IXEis&issippi 

Thousands  bftTe  already  gone,  and  thousandB  more 
are  turning  their  eyes  toward  new  homes  in  the  fertile 
West.  To  those  going  to  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Celorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada.  Oregon,  or  Cali- 
fojmi A  we  recommend  a  cheap,  safe,  quick  and  direct 
route,  Tia  St.  Louis,  oTer  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  runs  its  fine  Day  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleepen 
from  St.  Louis  to  principal  points  in  the  West  wUkeml 
change.  We  belioTe  that  the  Missonri  Pacific  RailnMd 
has  the  best  track  and  the  finest  and  safest  equipment 
of  any  line  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  conneetions 
with  roads  further  West  are  prompt  and  reliable.  The 
Texas  connection  of  this  road  is  now  completed,  and 
passengers  are  offered  a  first-class  all-rail  ronte  from 
St.  Louis  to  Texas,  either  over  the  Miasonri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  R.  R.,  via  Ssdalia^  or  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  via  Vinita,  For  mapa,  time  Ublee,  in- 
formation as  to  rates,  routes,  Ac,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  J.  P.  Thompson,  Southern  Passenger  Agent,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  or  E.  A.  Ford,  General  Passenger  Agent^ 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Questions  will  be  oheerfUlIy  and 
promptly  answered. 

EMiaEATIo'ir'  TURNIKa  I 

Oheap  Farms  in  Southwest  HissourL 


The  Atlantic  A  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
1,200,000  acres  of  land  in  Central  and  Southwest  Miss- 
ouri, at  fh>m  fS  to  $12  per  acre,  on  seven  years*  time, 
with  free  transportation  fVom  St.  Lonis  to  all  por- 
chasers.  Climate,  soil,  timber,  mineral  wealth,  acbools, 
churches  and  law-abiding  society  invite  emigrants 
fVom  all  points  to  this  land  of  fruits  and  flowers.  For 
particulars  address,  A.  Tuck,  Land  Commissioner,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

May,  '73  -ly. 


BLANK  BOOKS 

A  SPECIALTY 

BohjEa  Chapman 

STATIONERS 

MEMPHIS,    TENN. 


Oems  of  Beantiftil  Writing. 

A  new  Compendium  of  Penmanship,  comprised  in  a 
complete  series  of  copy -slip  j»,  has  iust  been  published. 
The  author.  Prof.  Oabkbll,  President  of  the  Bryant  A 
Stratton  College,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  lone  been 
known  as  the  **  Prince  of  American  Penmen,  and 
since  the  denth  of  Father  Spencer  there  has  been  no 
one  to  dispute  this  title. 

This  Compendium  is  having  a  large  sale  in  all  the 
principal  cities  and  throughonrthe  country,  as  nothing 
so  complete,  bcAUtiftil  and  useftil  for  self- instruction 
han  ever  before  been  offered.  It  supplies  a  lereat  wttt 
Book-keepers,  clerks,  teachers,  farmer's  sons,  all  want 
to  learn  to  write  rapidly  and  eleganlly,  and  uowbers 
else  can  they  get  so  good  instruction  as  in  this  way. 
It  is  sent  bv  mail  to  any  address  for  II.    Write  for  it. 

Address  Prof.  G.  A.  OASSSftL,  MnaoheaftftTt  N.  H. 

April,»78. 
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SELTZER 


All  diiesAeg  of  the  Eye  BuccesafullT  tr(»at«d  bv 

-    5-^^-8    NEW  PATENT  iVOHY  B^E  CUPS 

B«ftd  for  yourself  and  restore  your  sight. 

epecUcles  and  Surgical  operations  rendered  iiseleBB.  Th« 
i»«ttiinable  blej^fling  oT  Sight  la  made  perpetual  by  th«  use  of 
Ike  new  PATENT  LMPRJved  IVORt  ETyE  CUpfe.  Many  of 
oar  most  eminent  phyaicianB.  oculists,  students  and  Aivinee 
#!f  "/^/"^irsicht  permanently  restored  for  life,  and  cured 
of  the  fol  owing  diseaaea:  1.  Impaired  Vision;  2.  KeBbyopUL 
or  Far  8ighte*lnes8,  or  Dimneiw  of  Vision,  commonly  Cftlled 
Blurring:  3.  Asthenopia  or  Weak  Eyes;  4.  Epiphora.  Run- 
ning or  Watery  Eyes ;  5.  gore  Eyes— specially  treated  with  the 
Bye  Cups— cure  guaranteed;  6.  Weakness  Jof  the  Retina,  or 
jjtic  Nerve;  7.  Ophthalmia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Eve  and 


its  appendages  or  imperfect  vision  from  the!  effects  of  inflam- 
mation; 8.  Photophobia,  or  Intolerance  of  Light;  9.  Over- 
worked Eyes ;  10.  Myde^pia— moving  specks  or  SoatiBC  bodies 
before  thf  eyes ;    U.  Amaurosis,  or  Obscurity  of  Vision  ;    IX. 


<^Uract8,  Partial  Blindness;  the'less  of  sight'. 

Any  one  can  use  the  Ivory  Eye  Cups  without  the  aid  of  Doo- 
wr  sr  Medicine,  bo  as  to  receive  immediate  benpficial  restilta 
mtiA  never  wear  spectacles;  or,  if  using  now.  to  lav  them  a»ide 
forever.  We  guarantee  a  en  re  in  everv  case  where  the  direo- 
Uona  are  followed,  or  we  will  refund  tliemonev. 

330fi  CERTIPICATEa   OF   CUfiB. 
From   honest    Farm^-rs.   Mechanics,  and  Merchants,  some  of 
Ihem  thM  r.---'  *.--».. *..,t  leading  profeAsional  and  business  men 
f  *  "  -1  m  and  rennement  in  our  country,  m«r 

Beatuin  at  uui  uiuw«.  * 

wS*to»^^  of  Merch  20.  Hon.  Hormee  Greelej,  of  the  Hew 
Terk  Tribnne.  writes:  "J.  Ball,  of  our  city  is  »  wnMienUoos 
ftttdr«m»nsible  men,  who  ie  incapeble  of  intentional  deoepUon 

«tev  ;  **«^*'  of,  Lexington,  Kt.,  wroU  Anril  24th,  1800: 
"Without  mrSpeetaclfle  I  pen  you  Oib  note,  ■Rer  using  the 


it?J^o«l^"*  ^^^  •''®  entertained  about  purgatives. 
Ji-J-*°*«*""^*^  *^°"^«®  *he  stomach,  to  rSp  the 

sIum?  ftnri^cf^'ir*  *^J:»  «'I«*^  *  »*raple  in  the  famous 
rftlvSflH^"^'"*'  ^^  what  1  he  bilious,  constipated  or 
dyspeptic  system  needa  for  its  restoration,  and  in 

Tarrant'sEffervescent  Seltzer  Aperient 

Science  has  improved  on  Naturf*  by  combining  all  the 
n«J{Jw!  J."«'-«d*«»i«  of.  the  German  PoSLtain  in  I 
E?J5?«^*® /®'"?'  *nd  omitting  those  which  have  no 
Xrativ-  Ilfo"*"-  P**  «Mn5eabIe  and  potent  slline 
ni^ffiis  tif^S°*^fl'i?®  o*«d»tion  of  the  blood  and 
purifies  all  the  fluide  of  the  body.  Sold  by  all  drug- 
*^"*  June,  '78. 


J.  B.  BENNETT, 
President. 


J.  H.  BBATTIB, 
Secretary. 


—- r ~j —    — -"•  .'^rs.i  usina  SDectaolt 

twenty  years ;  I  am  soTenty-one  years  old. 
^        ,        ^  J^f^^J  Yours,  PROF.  W.  MERRICK." 

Rev.  Joseph  Smith,  Maiden,  Mass.,  cured  of  partial  BUndnen 

of  eiiShteen  years'  standing,  in  one  minute,  hy  the  Patent 

Ivory  aiye  yups. 


Ellis,  late  Mayor  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  wrote  us  Kot.  l«th. 
-  ^  .^  ^  ***^®  *?*^  ^^  Patent  Ivory  Eye  Cuds,  and  am  aatia! 
fled  they  are  good.    I  am  pie 
Oxeatest  luTentioa  of  the  age. 


*  -J  M.-^     ^--^  —  Patent  Ivory  Eye  Cups,  and  am  satis^ 

^}?*I ?^J^'i?^'    I .»°»  plessed  with  them;   they  are  the 


INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF    CINCINNATI. 

FIRS,   RIYBR_AHD    MARIHB. 

TMaiaNtoftlt«r«yisgOkiMgoLo«M.    .    .12,078,118  48. 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  the 
T       ...A  ^    United  States  and  Canada. 
Jan-  '72-tf. 


$5  to  $20 


PBRDAYl    AGENTS   WANTED  F 

^  _  ^ All  classes  of  working  people,  of 

either    sex,  young  or  old,  make    more    money    at 
work  for  us  in  their  spare  moments,  or  all  the  time, 
than  at  anything  else.    Particulars  fk-ee.    Address  Q. 
«  Co.,  Por**-'"  "  •  -  ■    


Stinson  < 


,  Portland,  Maine 


Oct..  ♦TS-ly. 


BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT  I 


AU  persons  wishing  ft>r  ftfll  partionlars,  oertiflcates  of  cures, 
£!r?^  •'^^J.*  please  send  your  address  to  us,  and  we  will 
snid  our  Treattae  on  «»•  Jy«.  of  44  pages,  f^  of  charge,  by 
tetiwn  maiU  Write  to  DR.  j!  BALlT  CO.,  P.  O.  Bo£  mK 
»o.  01,  Liberty  Street,  Kew  York.  '  ^  ^' 

w'^'ift*  T*2?'  *'^*'.  **/  ^y^lfi*^  o'  Kear^ghtedness,  use  our 
Vew  Patent  Myopic  AttachmenU,  which  applied  totbe  Ivory 
Eye  Cups,  has  proved  a  certain  cure  for  this  disease.  Send  for 
pamphlets  and  certificates— free.  Waste  no  more  money  by 
sdiusting  huge  classes  on  your  nose,  and  disfigurins  your  fkoe. 
Employment  for  alL  Agents  wanted  for  the  newTatent  Im- 
proved  Ivory  Eye  Cups,  just  introduced  in  the  market.   The 

of  employment,  or  those  wishing  to  improve  their  drcum- 

i!S5fl?^iTA*'S®L?®°i*®™***  ®'  ^^^  <»«»  n**^*  •  respectable 
living  •i*hlB  light  and  easy  employment.  Hundreds  ofagente 
u«  making  fh)m  85  TO  820  A  D*kY.  To  live  agents  820  a  wwik 
wlU  bs  guaranteed.  InformaUon  ftirnisheyfree  of  charae. 
Send  for  pamphlet,  droulars,  and  price  list    Address 

Br.  J«  BALL  ft  GO.,  Oonlftrtrk 

'•^Jg  W.  Ve.  81  Uttrty  Stntt,  VMW  TOU. 


10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionariss. 

8000  Engravings.   1840  Pagtt  Quarto.    Prica|12. 

„■•"  Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Prescott 
Motlejr.  Geo.  P.  Marsh.  Halleck,Whittier,  Willis,  SaxsL 
Elihu  Burritt.  Daniel  Webster,  Buftis  Choate,  and  the 
best  American  and  European  scholars. 

A  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student^ 
teacher,  and  prefessional  man.  What  Library  is  com- 
plete without  the  best  English  Dictionary? 

Published  by  G.  A  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  ] 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Th«  Oukt  of  Argyll,  Matth«w  Arnold, 
Max  liiiller,Erckinann-ChatrUin,Mltt 
Thaokoray,  C.  KIngtIoy,  Arthur  tiolpt. 
George  MacDonald,  Charles  Reade, 
Karl  Blind,  Mitt  Mulook,  Sir  Robert 
Lytton,  Fritz  Router,  Prof.  Huxley. 
Prhne-Mlnltter  Gladttone,  Julia  Kav- 
anagh,  Jat.  Anthony  Froude,  Francot 
Power  Cobfoe,  Jean  Ingelow,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Robert  Browning, 

Are  some  of  the  dietin^ished  Authors  lately  repre- 
sented ID  the  pages  of 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE, 

A  Weekly  Magaaine  of  eixtv-four  pages.  THE  LIV- 
ING AGE  gives  more  than  three  and  «  quart^  thowand 
double-column  ociaTo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly, 
forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  m  an  inexpeo- 
sive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter, 
with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue  and  with  a 
eatisfaetory  eampUfmese  attempted  by  no  other  pubhea- 
-tion^  the  beat  Essays,  Reriewe,  Criticisms,  Tales, 
Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Hislorical,  and  Polit- 
ical information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign 
Periodical  Literature. 

TRAKSLATION8. 

In  addition  lo  the  productions  of  the  leading  British 
authors,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  plan  of  including  the 
best  translations,  Thi  Living  Ao«  will  publish  serially, 
beginning  about  January  1,  on©  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions, translated  expresslv  for  it,  of  that  charming 
Platt-DeuUeh  novelist  and  humorist,  FRITZ  REU- 
TER,  "  the  most  popular  German  author  of  the  last 
half-century."  His  writings,  says  Bay*rd  Taylor  in 
the  yew  York  Tribune,  ''are  the  iconder  and  deUght  of 
Germany,*'  A  charming  Christmas  story  by  the  same 
author  will  be  given  about  Christmas  time. 

The  Importanoe  of  The  Livimo  Aob  to  every  Ameri- 
can reader,  as  the  only  thorough,  as  well  as  fresh  com- 
pilation of  a  generally  inacct-ssible  but  indispensable 
Current  literature— <mii3»p«naaWe  because  »t  embraces 
the  productions  of  THE  ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 
in  all  departments  of  Literatare,  Science,  Art,  and 
Politics— 18  suflRcientlf  indicated  by  th«  following 

BXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICBS. 

**  It  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  compendium  of  I 
the  best  current  literature.  ...    In  no  other  single 

f>ublication  can  there  be  found  so  much  of  sterling 
iterary  excellence."— y.  Y.  Boening  Poet. 

«•  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  ojae  can  so  easily 
keep  well  informed  in  the  beet  English  thought  of  our 
^me  as  through  this  journal."— CAristton  Unwn,  N,  Y. 

«'  For  thinking  people,  the  best  of  all  the  eclectic 
publioations,  and  the  chaapeet.  .  .  •  It  la  a  monthly 
that  oomef  every  week.''— The  Advance,  Oikago. 

"The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories, 
*he  finest  poetry,  of  the  English  language,  are  here 
gathered  together."— i(Zinou  SleUe  JourwU, 

»« Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  eempeWtora  that  are  now 
in  the  field,  to  ckooee,  I  should  eortatnly  ehoose  The 
LxTiMO  Aoa."- jRew.  Semy  Ward  Beedi^, 

**  It  still  merits  the  most  unqualified  praise  we  can 
bestow.**— JY.  r.  Timet, 

"  The  beat  periodical  in  America."— Bse.  Th§9,  L 
■Cwyler, 

**  It  has  no  equal  in  any  country."— PAfla.  Preu. 

••  It  gives  to  its  readers  more  than  three  thousand 
double-column  octavo  pages  ajear,  of  the  most  valu- 
able, instructive,  and  entertaining  reading  of  the  day. 
•  History,  biography,  fiction,  poetry,  wit,  science,  poli- 
tics, criticism,  art— w)>at  is  not  here  ?  *  It  is  the  only 
compilation  that  presents,  with  a  satisflMJtory  com- 
pleteness, as  well  as  freshness,  the  best  literature  of 
the  almost  innumerable,  and  generally  inaccessible 
European  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weeklies— a  liter- 
ature embracing  the  productions  of  the  ablest  and 
most  cultured  writers  living.    It  is,  therefore,  indis- 


pensable to  every  one  who  desires  a  thorough  eompki^ 
dium  of  all  that  is  admirable  and  notewortny  in  the 
literary  world."— Bo«ton  BDet. 

Published  wee|^ly  at  $8  a  jeai^free  of  voxftve,    Tlie 
next  volume  begins  January  1.    New  subscribers  be- 
ginning  then  will 
without  charge. 

Address 


receive  Renter's  Christmas  stoiy 
lilTTBIili  A  GAY,  Boston. 


The  Best  Home  and  Foreign  Utertture  at  Club  Priett. 

["  Possessed  of  Thb  Living  Aob  and  one  or  other  of 
our  vivacious  American  monthfiea,  a  subscriber  will 
find  himself  tn  eontmandof  the  whole  sUuation.'*—Fkaa' 
dtlphia  BuUetin.] 

For  eight  dollars  The  Living  A  ok  and  Southern  Ffarm 
and  Home;  and  for  ten  doUare,  Trk  Living  Aoi  and 
either  one  of  the  American  fuur-doUar  monthly  Magm- 
sines  (or  Harpm-'e  Weekly  or  Batar,  or  AppWan's  Jour- 
vol,  weekly)  win  be  sent  for  a  year ;  or,  for  $8  50,  Thb 
Living  Aoa  and  Our  Young  Folks.    Address  as  above. 

Write  for  a  Price  List  to  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $40  to  $800.  Double  S^ot 
Guns,  j8  to  S150.  Single  Guns,  99  to  $20.  Riflep,  $8  to 
$75.  Revolvers,  $6  to  $25.  Pistols,  $1  to  $8.  Gon 
Material,  Fishing  Tackle,  Ac.  Large  discounts  to  dealers 
or  flubs.  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  etc.,  bought  or 
traded  for.  Goods  sent  by  express  C.  O  D.  to  oe  ex- 
amined before  paid  for.  Sept.,  '72-eom  6m 

THB 

LEAVENWORTH,  LAWRENCE 

and 

GALVESTON  B.  B.  00. 

OF  KANSAS, 

Having  now  received  their  Patents  in  full  from  the 
Government,  place  in  market  nearly 

Acres  of  lapitat  Laoils, 

granted  in  aid  of  their  Road  by  the  United  States,  a 
large  portion  of  which  has  been 

Reserved  from  Public  Sale  since  1854, 

These  Lands  are  already  traversed  by  two  railroad*, 
and  the  even  sections  having  been  settled  for  many 
years,  numerous  villsges  and  railroad  stationa  aflforda 
ready  market  for  farm  producta,  and  the  advantagee 
of  churches,  schools  and  stores.  The  Compenv  otots 
its  Lands  at  moderate  figures,  on  long  time,  and  at  low 
rates  of  interest. 

Sslabriovs  Climate,  Pure   Water  and 
FertUe  SoU 

render  these  Lands  the  most  desirable  of  any  now 
offering  in  America. 

Two  Trains  Daily  leave  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 
Kansas  City  for  all  points  on  the  L.  L.  a  G.  R.  R.  Line. 

Land  Bxplorhag  Tickets  are  placed  on  Sale,  sad  te 
parties  purohasing  lands  4be  cost  of  same  will  be  re- 
funded.   For  further  particalars,  apply  to 

JOSH  W.  SCOTT,  Land  Oenw 

Chemute,  Ka9S9aSf 

Or  If.Z.Jt  €^.  B.  n.  Co.,  Lawren^,  Kem. 

May,  •TS.-tei. 
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WATKINS,  MITCHELL  &  00. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  DANDRIDOE.  MITCHELL  A  CO., 

OOTTOXr     FACTORS, 

Wholesale  Grocers  and  Commission  Merchants, 

NO.    15    UNION    STREET, 


Our  Stock  of  Gfroeerie$  i*  one  of  the  mo*t  extmtive  and  complete  in  the  city.     Who 
tate  purcJKuert  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  our  stock  of 

Coffee,  Sugar,  Molasses,  Liquors  of  aU  sorts 

AND    A 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  GROCERIES. 

Of  which  toe  are  continually  receiving  large  iuppl%e$.    Satisfaction  guara/nteed, 

Feb.,  72. 

F.II.CURK.      OUR  THIRTYhFIRST  YBAR  m  HBHPHIS.     '•»•"'«'"•• 


F.   H.    CL^PK   <fe    CO., 

WH0LX8ALX  AKD  BXTAII«  DEi^LSBS  TJS 

Ws^  Msk  J6#f,  Mm^  M  Ms.  Ci%  IIUb^ 

AND  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GUNS  AND  PISTOLS, 

No.  1  Clark*s  Marble  Block, 

Comer  Main  and  Madison  Streets^  ISdIempllis,  Teiin. 

Feb.  '72.  ^ 


S.  W.  FERGUSON, 
Attorney   and    Counsellor   at   Law, 

Greenville^    Miss. 


Will  praotioe  in  BoliTar,  WMhfngton  Mid  IseaqaeiiA 
coontieB,  and  attend  to  payment  of  Taxes* 


ALDERNEY  CATTLE, 

PURE-BLOODED  AND  GRADE, 
Bred  and  f»r  sale  by 

JOHN    B.    POYNTZ, 

MATSVILI.E,  KT. 

March,  '78-ly. 
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Tlie  Soutliem  Faxm  aiid  Bomep 

WX.  X.  B&OWNE,  Editor  ud  Proprietor. 
Office,  42  MADISON  STREET,  BIEMPHIS,  TENN., 

BOTLB  A  CHAPMAN,  rublUher». 

Annnal  Subscription,  One  Copy, $%  00 

"                "           Three  Copies, 5  00 

Five          "     7  50 

Ten           "     U  75 

Twenty     " 29  00 

The  Ordm%  mmmI  fre  aUeaye  meeatnpanied  by  the  Caeh, 

The  articles  enumerated  below,  all  of  which  are  useful  and  desirable,  and  first-rate  of  their 
kind,  are  offered  as  Premiums  to  those  persons  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  collect  and  remit 
sabsoriptions. 

FARMEBS^  HORTICULTURISTS, 

POSTMASTERS,  MECHANICS, 

CLERKS,  CONDUCTORS, 

LADIES  AND  CHILDREN, 

Hay  collect  a  list  of  subscriptions,  be  it  great  or  small,  and  receive  promptly  the  promised 
Premium.  Thus  a  handsome  Library,  an  elegant  Calendar  Clock,  a  valuable  Sewinj;  Machine, 
%  Parlor  Organ,  a  fine  Watch,  a  Fire  Eztinffuisher,  a  Gold  Pen,  a  Pocket  Kni&  with  six 
blades,  a  splendid  Chromo,  or  a  Washing  Machine  may  be  secured  with  a  very  small  outlay  of 
time  and  without  any  outlay  of  money. 

T.A.EIXSZI     OS"     Z*Z1.XI1M[XX71M[S. 

For  Three  new  Subscribers  and  $6 — Any  one  of  Bnlwer's,  Scotf  s,  Dickens's,  Lever's  or 

Thackeray's  novels. 
For  Five  Subscribers  and  ftlO — Books  to  the  value  of  $3,  or  a  fine  Gk>ld  Pen^  or  a  handsome 

tmUtumin  parvo  Pocket  Knife. 
For  Bight  Subscribers  and  $16 — Books  to  the  value  of  $4,  or  a  fine  Chromo  of  equal  value. 
For  Fifteen  Subscribers  and  $30 — A  selected  Library,  worth  $10,  or  a  splendid  Chioxno  of 

the  same  value,  or  a  handsome  Lady's  Work-box. 
For  Twenty  Subscribers  and  $40— A  select  Library  worth  $16,  an  excellent  Revolver,  or 

two  magnificent  Chromos. 
For  Thirty  Subscribers  and  $60~A  selected  Library,  worth  $20,  or  a  Revolver  and  Gold 

Pen,  or  a  fine  Calendar  Clock,  or  a  Lady's  Work-box  and  Photograph  Album. 

For  Seventy-flye  Subscribers  and  $150 — A  selected  Libra^,  worth  $45,  a  beautiftd  Silver 
Hunting  Watch,  or  a  Washing  Machine  and  Wrings  (Doty's),  or  a  Work-box, 
Photograph  Album,  Gold  Pen,  Revolver  and  one  Chromo. 

For  One  Hundred  Subscribers  and  $20O--A  selected  Library,  worth  $60,  a  Babcock's  Fire 
Extinguisher,  or  a  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine. 

For  Two  Hundred  Subscribers  and  $400~-A  selected  Library,  worth  $125,  or  a  Parlor 
Organ  of  similar  value. 

The  books  from  which  selection  may  be  made  are  the  best  standard  works^Religious,  His- 
torical, Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Scientifle;  Novels  by  all  the  best  authors,  juvenile 
works.  Bibles,  Hymn  and  Prayer  Books,  Photograph  Albums,  etc.,  etc.;  and  all  the  other 
articles  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Ladiss,  will  you  not  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  Work-Box.  Photograph  Album,  Chromos 
Ibrvour  Parlors,  a  Washing  Machine,  a  Sewing  Machine  or  a  fine  Orean  f 

GiKTLBMBN,  Will  vou  not  try  to  gain  a  valuable  Library,  a  Qold  Pen,  a  finely  finished 
Revolver,  a  beautifUl  Picture,  a  reliable  Time-keeper,  or  a  Fire  Extinguisher  7 

B0T8  AKD  Girls,  will  you  not  bestir  yourselves  to  win  an  excellent  Pocket  Knife,  some 
pretty  Books,  an  elegant  Watch,  a  beautifully  furnished  Work-box  or  a  Gold  Pen  ? 

All  of  you  can  get  Premiums.    Try  to  do  so. 

Letters  with  remittance,  by  bank  draft,  postoffice  order  or  by  express,  should  be  addressed  to 

WILLIAM   M.  BBOWITE, 

VABK   JJTS  BOMB, 

42    Madison    St.,    Memphis^    Tenn. 
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KING'S  CURE 

FOR 

CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 


Thousands  of  dollars  maj  be  saved  by  the  ase  of  ibis 
simple  and  cheap  remedy.  One  bottle,  worth  60  cents, 
makes  two  gallons  of  the  medicine.  Used  twice  a  week 
it  will  preTent  the  disease.  Read  the  following  certifi- 
cates from  reliable  people.    Prepared  by 

Dr.  WM.  KINO,  Druccist, 

A.tliexiai»    Gheorsia* 


Amn,  Oa.,  Sept.  6. 1872. 
Da.  Wm.  Knio,  Jr.— S8r;  I  used  your  "Core  for  Chicken 
Cholera"  ftccording  to  directions,  and  am  gratified  to  say  that 
it  proved  very  beneficial.  I  bad  loet  several  choice  fowls  in  a 
■hort  time  previous  to  its  use.  When  I  commenced  usine  the 
**Cure/'  I  had  many  badly  afllected— so  badly  indeed  that  I 
was  almost  convinced  that  they  could  not  live,  while  several 
others  showed  symptoms  of  disease.  Since  using  the  '*  Cure  " 
I  have  not  lost  a  sfuKle  one,  and  now  all  are  beginning  to  as- 
tame  their  usual  healthy  appearance.    '' 

Yours,  obediently,  MALCOM  STAFFORD. 

GiLLSvxLLX,  Oct.  24^  1872. 
Ma.  Wm.  Kiv«,  Ja.— I  notice  in  the  Watehman  your  request 
for  those  to  whom  you  have  given  "  Cure  for  Chioken  Cholera." 
to  let  you  know  the  result.  Tou  gave  a  bottle  of  it  to  my  little 
son  Eugene,  who  attends  to  my  poultry.  It  proved  quite  a 
success,  as  our  chickens  were  dying  rapidly,  but  after  using 
the  preparation  for  a  few  days  the  disease  seemed  te  be  ar- 
rested, and  those  that  were  left  have  remained  healthy  since. 
Xugene  says  if  our  chickens  get  sick  again  he  will  certainly 
get  some  of  the  medicine  ftrom  you. 

Veiy  reepectfally,  Mas.  C.  A.  GAREISOK. 


Movaoa,  Gi.^ov.  6, 1872. 
Da.  Wm.  Kiao,  Ja.,  Athens,  Q^—Dewr  Sir :  We  are  williag 
to  sell  your  Chioken  Cholera  remedy  for  a  reasonable  ooounie- 
sion.  if  you  are  disposed  to  send  it  out  that  wa^.  The  writer 
having  used  it  suoeaesfully  with  his  own  fowls  can  recommend 
ft  highly,  and  poesibly  sell  a  good  deal  of  it,  should  the  disease 
break  out  in  this  section  again.  We  hear  of  it  in  a  few  places 
now,  though  not  in  a  very  malignant  form. 

TrtQy  yours,  E.  A.  A  J.  W.  L.  SMITH. 

Atrxvs,  Sept.  27, 1872. 
I  hereby  certify  that  my  chickens  were  dying  by  numbers— 1 
had  lost  over  100.    I  then  procured  a  bottle  of  King's  Cure  for 
Chicken  Cholera,  and  since  its  use  have  lost  but  one  ohiekea, 
and  that  died  the  day  after  I  began  to  use  the  medicine. 

Mas.  E.  M.  LITTLE,  Bold  Springs,  Franklin  Co.,  Qa. 

Athws,  Oct^22, 1872. 
I  certify  that  my  wife  had  lost  nearly  all  her  ohiekene,  and 
the  remainder  were  sickening  daily.     I  then  procured  and 
used  one  bottle  of  "King's  Cure  for  Chicken  Cholera,"  and 
she  has  not  lost  one  since  that  time. 

G.  N.  GUNKELL6,  Banks  county. 


HALLETT,  SEAVER  A  BURBANK,  149  Chambers  Street.  New  York,  General  Agents. 
BARRETT.  LAND  A  CO.,  Auguste.  Ga..  Wholesale  Agents. 
W.  D.  HOYT  A  CO.,  Rome.  6a..  Wholasale  Agnta. 


April,  '73-3m.' 


MANUAL 


CULTURE 


Grasses  &  Forage  Plants 


AT   THB  80TTTB. 


By  Rev.  C.  W.  HOWARD, 

KingstoD,  Ga. 

PRIO£,  25  ctB.  FEB  COPY. 

For  salf  oy  the  author,  at  the  office  of  the 
Southerr  farm  and  Home,  and  hy  the  Pab- 
lishers,  iJoyle  &  Chapmair,  279  Main  Street, 
Mempnis,  Tenn. 
Fee.  73-2111. 


UNIVERSALLY 

cellencies  Dot  nttained  in  an' 


MASON  &  HAMLIN 

CABINET  ORGANS. 

TUP  n ATT  V  "A-merican  Musical  Inatniments  df 
X  ll  Ci  U 11  Li  1  such  extraordinarT  and  recognized 
excellence  as  to  command  a  wide  sale  in  Burope,  notwltb- 
standing  competition  there  with  products  of  cheap  laW. 

A  T  W  A  VQ!  awarded  highest  jpremiums,  incladSag 
A  Li  YY  A  I  O  the  Medal  at  the  Paris  ExposiUon.  Of 
hundreds  of  Industrial  Exhibitions,  there  have  not  been 
six  in  all  where  any  other  organs  have  been  preferred  to 
these. 

recommended  bj  emineiit 
_    musicians  as  poasesaing  ex- 
any  others.    See  opinions  of 
ONE  THOUSAND,  in  Testimonial  Qrcular. 

"CYPT  TTQTT7PT  \7  employing  several  import- 
IliAvLUoiy  IjIjI  ant  inventions  and  embn^ 
ing  every  real  improvement. 

THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  ^^'^ 

tories  in  the  world,  producing  better  work  at  less  coet 
than  otherwise  possible. 

PDTP1?Q  T?TYl?n  *^^  •"  ^ow  as  consistent 
rJilvJjIJ  rlAJjl/  wltii  scrupulous  employ- 
ment of  only  best  material  and  workmanship. 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Testimonial  Circular,  with 
important  informatien  about  Organs  which  may  save 
purchasers  fh>m  disappointment  in  purchase  of  inferior 
or  worthless  instruments  or  payment  of  high  prices,  sent 
free. 

MASOX  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO., 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  25  Union  Square,  New  York ; 
80  and  82  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 
March, '73 
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A  Talk  with  Home  Folks 

HOME    MANUFACTURES. 


For  the  past  Twelve  Months  we  have  been  inaofi^irating  a  trade  in 
SUITS  FOB  LADIES,  in  the  manafiictnre  of  which  goods  we  have 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  excellencei  maintaining  in  regular  em- 
ployment a  large  force  of  skilled  operatives.  Onr  oliject  has  been  to 
produce  a  superior  article,  while  at  the  same  time  such  economy  is 
observed  as  to  make  our  prices  at  the  very  lowest  possible  figures. 
We  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  generally  to  our  productionsy 
excelling  in  point  of  finish  the  goods  usually  put  upon  the  marked 
nothing  but  lock-stitch  sewing  being  used  in  our  work— Dresses  all  cut 
ItQl  and  long— later  designs  and  more  variety  used  in  the  manuflM^turet 
and  particular  attention  paid  to  INDIVmUAL  ORDERS. 

With  these  few  fhcts  presented  to  your  attention,  we  now  solicit  your 
patronage  in  iq»holding  an  institution  which  we  hope  erelong  will  be 
but  one  of  many  throughout  this  broad  land  that  can  supply  you  with 
aU  tiie  articles  requisite  for  Domestic,  Agricultural  or  Mechanical  pur- 
poses, and  tiiereby  enhance  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  every  eitiien. 

In  purchasing  these  [goods  firom  your  Merchant,  ask  for  ^*  OOLL'S 
MEMPHIS  SUITS,"  each  one  of  which  is  warranted  separately  to  be 
well  made  and  of  the  very  latest  design.  If  he  does  not  keep  them, 
we  will  fill  your  order  upon  application  by  letter,  and  guarantee  satia- 
flietion  in  all  cases. 

The  MOURNnra  TRADE  we  make  a  specialty,  and  can  fiU  any  order 
In  firom  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  When  desired,  '' blanks,''  with 
Rules  fbr  Self-measurement,  will  be  forwarded. 

JOSEPH  COLL, 

273  kain  Street,  llemphis,  Tenn. 
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EVERY  ENTERPRISE 

That  looks  for  support 

Beyond  the  county  in  which  it  is  located,  should  advertise  in  the  papers  of  the  sections  from 
which  it  could  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  custom.    We  secure 


^x*^ixi.X>t    Zzxsoxrtlozxfii,    At     JLmOTJV    Zt.AtO«« 

IN  ALL  PAPERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Our  Lists  of 

Seoular,  Religious  and  Agrioultural  Journals  are 


lElstiinates,  J^amphlets,  etc.,  upon  application. 

^MEWW^  &  M&WWMAM9 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  AGENTS, 

(ES  r-A.BXiISH:ED    1867.) 

First  and  Second  Floors  entire.  No.  4  South  Street, 
Opposite  Sun  Building,  &^LTIJIt0SJf$  ^9% 


Special  attention  given  to  Orders  from  the  Proprietors  of 


We  refer,  by  permission,  to 

Messrs.  JOHNSXON  BBOS.  &  CO.,  Bankers,  Baltimore. 

Messrs.  DBEXEL  &  CO.,  Bankers,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  W.  B.  TBAVEKS,  Capitalist,  New  York. 

Messrs.  WOOD,  PEBBY  &  CO.,  Commission  Merchants,  Boston. 

Mr.  JOHN  D.  SCULLY,  Cashier,  First  National  Bank,  PitUburgh. 

Messrs.  WALTEB  K.  MABTIN  &  CO.,  Commission  Merchants,  Bichmond. 

Ex-Got.  M.  L.  BONHAM,  Edgefield,  South  Carolina. 

Gen.  P.  M.  B.  YOUNG,  Cartersrille,  Geqfgia. 

Mr.  HENBY  A.  SCHBCEDEB,  President  Southern  Bank,  Mobile. 

Hon.  JEPPEBSON  DAVIS,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  SOBLEY  &  CO.,  Bankers,  Galveston,  Texas. 


uiyiii2^^tiVOOOQlF" 


LIFE         ^^-^^^ 

OF  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


lE'K.IIirCH'.A.Ii     O^'IF'IGE, 


No.  42  Madison  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  President. 

GEN.  WADE  H.\MPT}N,  Vico-President. 
PHILIP  TUJGLS,  Vice-President. 

WM.  M.  BROWNE,  Secretary. 

E.  P.  ALEXANDER,  Actuary. 


E.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  Medical  Examiner. 

B.  W.  AVBNT,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Physician. 

ELLETT  &  PHELAN,  Attorneys. 


"SBoariJ  of  ^irecford : 


JEFFERSON   DAVIS, 
WADE  HAMPTON,  - 
W.  F.  BOYLE,    - 
T.  W.  WHITE,  - 
THOS.  H,  ALLEN,     - 
W.  A.  GOODMAN,    - 
JOHN  D.- ADAMS,     - 
C.  B.  CHUKCH, 
N.  S.  BHUCE,      - 
J.  C.  FIZER, 
PHILIl*  TUGGLE,     - 
NAPOLEON  HILL,   - 
F.  W.  SMITH,    - '      . 
J,  W.  CLAPP,    - 
JAS:  S.  WiLKTv^     , 


Mefnphifij  Te7in. 
Colunibiay  S.  Car. 
Boyle  ^*  Chapman. 
Hernandoj  Miss. 
Thos.  If.  Allen  ^  Co. 
Planters  Insurance  Company. 
President  M.  j-  A.  R.  P.  Cb, 
Memphis  J  Tctm. 
If.  S.  Bruce  j-  Co. 
EateSy  Fizer  i'  Pinson. 
M€7nphiSj  Tenn. 
nUly  Fontaine  yj[  Co. 

Cashier  M^eif^his  City  Fire  if  Oen'l  In*.  Cb. 
Mr/'tphi^^  Tenn. 
4;  II.  Clark  i'  Co. 


Policies  will  be  issued  for  $i,aoo  to  |lO,000  on  the  lives  of  males,  from  the  age  of  16  to 
60,  ar-*  f  r  jr^rnf>  '=*--.m  the.HTQ  o|  .6:.  to  >5. '  On  the  lives  of  females,  for  $5,000  only,  and  to  the 
age  Oa  .«,  ^^  ^„.  .^ ^„.i  '„.,.  "s  charged     No  extra  charge  after  that  age. 

No  extra  hazardoua  riski  take  ..  All  policies  non-forfeitable  after  gecond  annual  pay- 
ment. 
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